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(ALL RIGHTS HESKRVED.} 


By THE Rev. A. N. MALAN, D.D., 


Author of “ The Belgian Hare,” “ The Wallaby Man,” ete, ete. 
(With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 
CHAPTER I.—4A NOVEMBER EVENING. 


“ AXnaxp! Magnificent! Superb! Garlands of dried 

‚Л flowers from the coffin of Rameses u.! Im. 
agination is awed in attempting to bridge over the 
interval of two. thousand years since that far-off 
morning in the childhood of the world, when those 
dried petals were fresh-gathered flowers of the beauti 
ful blue lotus of the Nile! Empires have risen and 
flourished, have tottered and decayed meanwhile ! 
Those withered blossoms are more wonderful than 
thy pyramids and obelisks, O Egypt! Time's coi 
roding tooth has gnawed the solid stone, but it has 
had no power to hurt those frail daughters of the 
river. The flower still lives, and the fair relics of 
its imperishable beauty defy the tooth of time !”’ 


“A shuddering fear seized him." 


2 


Mr. Quern paused in his pacings up and 
down the small low room, which, with its 
meagre and shabby furniture, seemed hardly 
suited to such impassioned eloquence. Its 
solitary inmate was & man, sparely built, of 
average height. His thin grey hair grew 
lank and ragged over his broad forehead; 
his dark eyes beamed with the fire of in- 
tellectual force. His dress was in keeping 
with the sordid aspect of the surroundings. 

The last gleams of a dull November sunset 
were waning over the desolate common seen 
through the latticed window of the room, as 
Mr. Quern, having paced out the four yards 
of threadbare carpet away from the window, 
turned and paced them back till his nose 
nearly touched the glass. He stood for a 
few moments looking out. It was not an in- 
spiring view—a waste of common land dotted 
with a few leafless trees, dark gorse-bushes, 
and a clump of pines in the distance, where 
a wan streak of ruddy sky made the prevail- 
ing gloom more pronounced. 

“alls on the moor the brief November 
day.” He spoke the words with slow and 
melancholy accent, and, after a short con- 
templation of the scene, he turned with a 
weary sigh from the window, went to the 
chimney-piece, found the matchbox, and pro- 
ceeded to light a lamp which stood on the 
table. Then he sat down, took up the book 
he had been reading and was soon absorbed 
in its contents. 

Looking over his shoulder, the author, 
privileged to spy with invisible presence, 
reads on the page an account of the Upas 
tree of the Island of Java. “Not another 
tree or blade of grass is to be found in the 
valley where the Upas grows. Not a bird, 
beast, reptile, or other living thing inhabits its 
neighbourhood. 


* Fierce in dead silence on the blasted heath 
Fell Upas sits, the hydra tree of death." 


The sap is a deadly poison. Arrows dipped 
in it are fatal in their effects twenty years 
afterwards.”’ 

Mr. Quern turned over a few pages and 
found a passage which told of the Manticora, 
“а fabulous beast with human head, the 
body of a lion, and a long tail armed with 
stinging pointed quills. His voice is like a 
small trumpet.” 

Mr. Quern turned over more pages and 
read various items of mystery and marvel, 
thus occupying himself till the old woman 
who owned the cottage brought in his ten. 
She opened the door without knocking, and 
put down her tray on the table, pushing away 
the books unceremoniously to make room. А 
piece of dry bread and & brown pot of tea 
without milk or sugar constituted the repast. 
It was consumed without much formality. 
Mr. Quern poured out a cup of tea, and 
sipped it while still engrossed in his book. 
Then he got up and ate the chunk of bread 
while pacing the room once more. When it 
was finished he drank off a second cup of 
tea at a draught, and the meal was done, 

As the evening wore on, Mr. Quern grew 
restless. Three times he started up and 
listened intently. He walked to the window 
and drew aside the blind. Once he 
opened the lattice and peered out. A 
breath of wet fog crept stealthily into the 
room, and the ghostly dripping of moisture 
from the thatched roof was the only sound 
which broke the silence. Mr. Quern 
shivered and drew back. Не closed the 
window, turned up the collar of his coat, and 
warmed his hands over the lamp. He could 
not afford & fire—the empty grate mocked at 
such a notion. The room was close enough 
with a sickly warmth—it was the absence of 
comfort which chilled him—the contrast 
of poverty in place of former luxury. 

His unquiet mood did not abate, but rather 
increased. He seemed to be expecting a 
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visitor. The restless pacings were resumed, 
broken at times by uneasy mutterings. 
* Where can the boy be? Why doesn't he 
come? It is cruel that he should be out 
on such a night. His clothes must be 
drenched— as if he had fallen into the river. 
Who said he fell into the river? Never! 
Never! Never! " 

Mr. Quern worked himself up into a state 
of agitation which bid fair to prevent his 
agnin settling down to his book. He walked 
round the table talking to himself in excited 
tones. Then he seized an ancient overcoat 
hanging from a nail in the door, hastily put 
it on, and, pulling a wideawake hat well over 
his head, he left the cottage and passed out 
into the wet and dreary night. 

The cottage in which he lodged stood 
some distance from tho village of Ellendean, 
on the borders of the moor. ‘There were no 
other cottages within a quarter of a mile. 
Mr. Quern had chosen to live in it for that 
reason. He wished to be in the neighbour- 
hood, but he preferred solitude to the society 
of his neighbours. 

Having closed the door behind him, he 
began to grope his way through the dismal 
darkness towards the village. It was not 
actually raining, but the fog was so saturated 
with moisture that it seemed to penetrate 
his clothes with & clammy dampness. He 
picked his way through the mud and slush, 
keeping the road more by the instirct of 
familiarity than by any other nid, for the 
night was profoundly dark. He turned to 
the left before reaching the village, and 
followed the windings of д lane for a long 
way, till he reached some spot which brought 
him to a halt. 

There he groped about to find what 


he wanted. Then there was & sound of 
iron creaking on rusty hinges. He must 
have passed in at some gateway. The in- 


visible author feels his curiosity aroused. 
He too mentally gropes and fumbles, and 
handles cold, wet iron. He pushes against 
it, and fancies he hears hinges creak. Did 
Mr. Quern pause to listen? He may have 
fancied—I know not what—but he soon 
hurried on again along the drive under 
trees, and then across an open field which 
brought him toa plantation. Passing into 
this, he carefully threaded his way to avoid 
collision with the trecs. 

He paused opposite something massive, 
huge, and just so far blacker than night as 
to make its presence evident. Then he 
spoke: “Are you there, Hugh? It is no 
use Jooking for the fly-catchers—they have 
flown to sunny lands months ago. Why 
don’t you come? Where have you been 
hiding all this long, weary ше?” 
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After waiting in vain for a reply, Мт. 
Quern proceeded on his way once more, till 
he reached a more open region, and came 
again upon the drive. Presently there 
loomed into the dimmest discernment the 
fabric evidently of a large house. The 
palest possible glimmer seemed to indicate 
walls and windows, though it would be 
hard to say whence the glimmer came. 
Perhaps the fog had lifted, or was whiter 
thereabouts ; anyhow, there glimmered into 
faintly perceptible proportions the ghostly 
gloom of some large house, apparently 
uninhabited, since from no window did any 
cheery light of lamp or candle shine. 

Mr. Quern turned off the drive, and the 
sound of footfalls on gravel was changed for 
that which suggests rank, wet grass. He 
trode lightly and went close up to the build- 
ing. He felt some of the windows, and 
tapped them once or twice. Occasionally 
he spoke, and his voice seemed to express а 
depth of regret. 

" Hugh, are you there? І have looked for 
you everywhere, and waited so long. The 
butterflies and birds have missed you through 
many summers.” 

He passed on, making a complete circuit 
of the house—pausing often—tapping at the 
windows—muttering and moaning. It was 
weirdly strange and unaccountable. When 
he got to the rear of the house, he felt his 
way among outbuildings, through yards and 
ill-defined localities. He evidently knew the 
place well, for he performed the dilficult 
route with confidence. Тһе mutterings 
continued—the refrain most often repeated 
being the name “ Hugh,” called sometimes 
softly, sometimes loudly, during this 
nocturnal ramble. 

Suddenly, while he was groping among the 
back premises, the name he kept calling was 
repeated in most startling tones by another 
voice. An owl, resenting this intrusion upon 
its privacy, flitted overhead, uttering “ Hugh- 
ugh! Hugh-ugh!" The ghostly cry rose 
and fell as the ill-omened bird winged its 
flight round the house and returned again to 
its haunt. : 

Mr. Quern's nerves seemed shaken. A 
shuddering fear seized him— with trembling 
knees and staggering steps he made what 
haste he could to get away. When once he 
reached the drive he laboured forward, urged 
on by nervous dread, impeded by darkness— 
stumbling onwards till he came to the 1гоп 
gates, which creaked once more as he 
through them. Then along the lane he 
splashed his dismal way to the men road. 

Atlast, worn out by nervous exhaustion and 
want of sufficient food, he staggered up W 
his cottage door and passed within. 


A STRANGE STORY OF ADVENTURE 


\* old ramshackle vehicle, drawn by a 
İl horse whose weather-beaten look and 
rusty harness matched well the faded cloth- 
covered cushions and crazy appearance of 
the vehicle, stood before a little Italian rail- 
way-station. 

It was midday; and on the stone steps 
that led to the booking-office two or three 
peasants were lounging, and exchanging now 
and again a laugh or a joke with the one- 
legged beggar who sat basking in the sun on 
one of the steps. А sour-faced man, wearing 
a comically long brown coat, the brass 
buttons of which had no doubt once shone 
resplendently, but were now fast turning а 
dull red colour, stood near thern. 

To connect this man with the shabby 
vehicle required but little discernment; but 
whether it belonged to him, or he to it, was 
another matter, and one more difficult to 
decide. 

He might, but for his surroundings and 
swarthy face, with its typical Italian features, 
have been a broken-down London cabman ; 
but he probably belonged to some English- 
man, or other foreigner, who had seen better 
ars and wished that his servants should 
retain some semblance of livery. Не did not 
eppear to notice the peasants lounging on 
the steps, and they on their side showed no 
wish to claim his acquaintance; but, as he 
passed up the steps on to the platform, a 
созе observer might have noticed that he 
made a sign to the one-legged beggar with 
the fingers of his left hand. Whether a 
sign of recognition or not it was hard to tell. 

As they reached the platform, a short 
local train from the neighbouring junction 
‘teamed leisurely alongside, and two fresh- 
fired English boys sprang out of one of the 
carriages, followed by & handsome collie. 

Italian railways were still in their infancy, 
anl the carriage out of which the two boys 
sprang had the appearance of a cattle-truck, 
and was very unlike the comfortable railway- 
Carriages of modern days. 

“Down, Nuts! Down!” cried one of the 
boys, as the dog jumped up and tried to 
*ze the strap of the rugs he was carrying. 
"I say, Phil, where is the old buffer the 
Mater told us to look out for?" continued 
the boy, eagerly scanning the platform. 

_ The sour-faced man, who had been stand- 
mz neat them, now approached, and began 
talking rapidly in Italian. 

What's he saying, Dick?” asked the 
oiler-looking of the two boys. 

"Oh! it’s all right —he's Domenico, and 
the trap is waiting for us outside. Come 
s ong !” And they all three went out of the 
station. 

_ At the sight of the shabby carriage await- 
ng them, a shade ef embarrassment crossed 

‚ Younger boy's face; but after casting a 
Vict glance at his companion, who seemed to 
“ nothing extraordinary in its appearance, 
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** What are you laughing at?” 
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DICK AND PHILIP: 


By A. M. Jackson. 
(With lilustrations by G. E. RORERTSON.) 
CHAPTER I.—HOME AGAIN. 


he got in, quickly followed by his friend and 
Nuts, the collie. 

The luggage was roped on_ behind, 
Domenico mounted the box, and the horse— 
after turning his head round and looking at 
them reproachfully, as much as to say, * How 
can you expect a poor old thing like me 
to draw the whole lot of you?"—in an 
affected, leisurely way, began ambling slowly 
along the high road. 

The two boys sat silent in the carriage. 
The elder one, Philip, cast quick glances 
from side to side, and appeared interested in 
everything he saw. He was a good-looking 
lad of about fifteen, with a keen and eager 
expression on his young face. 

His companion was of a somewhat differ- 
ent type. He was just then silently brood- 
ing over something, and his thoughts, what- 
ever they were, cast a slight shadow over his 
face, causing it to look rather thick-featured 
and heavy beside his friend’s handsome, 
clear-cut profile; but no doubt it could 
brighten up on occasion, and it was, on the 
whole, an honest and open countenance 
enough. 

Domenico was evidently but an indifferent 
coachman. Uttering shrill cries from time 
to time, he held the reins in both hands, 
and sawed away at the wretched horse's 
mouth until Philip quite expected to see the 
poor animal’s jaw broken. 

“І say, Dick!" Philip cried at last, “do 
tell that chap to stop and let me get on the 
box and drive. He'll break the poor brute's 
jaw if he doesn't look out.” 

“Oh, don't bother! Do shut up!" 
returned Dick rather crossly, and only half 
catching what his companion had said. 

Philip subsided for a few minutes. After 
all, he was going to be his cousin's guest, and 
the horso was not his, so he had really no 
right to interfere. But presently he could 
stand it no longer, and, as they drove round 
& bend in the road, he took a stick out of the 
wraps and thrust it into Dick's hand. 

“ Do give the gee one over the back with 
this," he said, “and make him goa little 
faster; it will hurt him less than having his 
mouth sawed away at like that for another 
half-hour or so." 

Just then, as if he understood what Philip 
was saying, the horse made an effort to hold 
up his head, &nd quickened his pacc. 

They were now passing through the 
prircipal street of a small village, which was 
roughly paved with stones of a very irregular 
shape. Low, flat-roofed houses arose on 
either side, and their white walls shone 
dazzlingly in the sunlight. From some of 
the windows, gaily coloured garments hung. 
The village drying-ground was evidently 
limited, and a window was the most handy 
place from which the family wash could take 
its airing. 

The lower storeys of some of the houses 
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were utilised as shops, but little buying or 
selling was going on just then. Huge, brown- 
visaged men—-some wearing long blue cloaks, 
and of & most ruffianly appearance —stood or 
tolled against the walls of the houses, talk- 
ing and laughing with the comely peasant 
women, whose white headdresses and slecves, 
red coral necklaces, and brightly coloured 
dresses and aprons formed, with the sparkling 
white walls of the houses, a striking contrast. 

In the open doorway of one of the houres, 
three little children of different ages were 
busily engaged ladling strings of amber. 
coloured macaroni out of a large dish into 
their tiny mouths. These youngsters ap- 
peared to be the only inhabitants of the 
village who had & definite object in life. 
Their elders seemed to consider the world as 
п resting-place, where all was well so long as 
the sun shone and there was a wall ncar at 
hand to be leant against or a step-to be sat 
upon, and one or two congenial spirits to 
crack a joke or exchange a friendly word with. 

On the rough stones of the village street, 
outside one of the shops (a shoemaker's), a 
bench had been placed. On the bench 
crouched a wizen-faced, bandy-legged man, 
with all the implements of his trade scattered 
around him and a boot that much needed 
repairing in his hand. This bench evidently 
served as the village club or general meeting- 
place. When one or other of the little 
groups of peasants in the street broke up, 
they, as if by common consent, met again 
round this bench, so that the bandy-legged 
man was constantly surrounded by a ring 
of peasants, all talking, laughing, and gesticu- 
lating in true Italian fashion. 

The wizen-faced man, though he looked 
insignificant enough, was evidently a man 
of some consequence in the village, and his 
remarks and the endless flow of witticisms 
that fell from his lips were received with 
marked respect and approval. 

As the carriage passed his shop, he looked 
up and nodded to Dick in а half-familiar, 
half-mocking way. He also made a sign to 
Domenico with the fingers of his left hand, 
which sign Domenico, unobserved by the 
boys, returned. Dick frowned and took no 
notice; and the cobbler, seeing that he would 
not notice him, made some remarks to the 
peasants who stood around him, at which 
there was a general laugh. 

* Who is your friend, Dick?" asked Philip 
as the carriage drove on. 

"Oh! that's Timoteo,” 
“апа no friend of mine." 

“What! The Timoteo ? ” inquired Philip. 

* Yes," answered Dick. And the brooding 
look settled down upon his face again, and 
even the more debonair countenance of his 
companion looked grave. 

The carriage was now descending a hill 
that led down toa, small bay, the shores of 
which were dotted here and there with white 


returned Dick, 
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villas. In the distance lay the blue Medi. 


terranean, bathed in sunshine and still as a 
mill-poid ; and, far inland, purple mountains 
rose high above the grey olive-trees. 

Soon they came in sight of a white villa, 
half-buried amongst orange, myrtle, and olive 
trees; and the boys’ faces brightened up. 

“That is Bella Vista, is it not?" said 
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and he saw the branches of the orange-trees 
weighed to the ground by large clusters of 
golden fruit. 

Passing through the orange-grove and the 
vineyaid, which was—like the rest of the 
grounds belonging to the villa—in a very 
neglected state, they drove under an arch way, 
and found themselves in front of the house. 


“t Who is your friend, Dick?’ asked Philip, as the carriage drove on.” 


Philip. ‘I recognise it from your description. 
I can almost believe that I have seen it 
before.” 


" Yes, that's the old place. 


Those pines 


Steps of marble led up to the verandah 
of the villa, which was a low, two-storeyed 
A wall, also in a dilapidated 
state and covered with creepers, ran from 


building. 


make it easy to recognise," replied Dick, 
pointing to a group of pines that grew near 
the house. 

And Philip’s eyes opened wide as they 
drove up to the villa through an orange-grove, 


each side of the archway round the back and 
front of the house, enclosing at the back the 
stables and courtyard, and, in front, cutting 
otf ы house from the orange-grove and yine- 
yard. 


As the carriage drew up before the villa 
the two boys shouted “Hurrah!” and waved 
their caps to a lady who was standing undir 
the verandah, evidently on the look-out fcr 
them. 

The lady, who was tall and graceful, had 
an air of quiet dignity about her that became 
her well, and her face, though now rath« 
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The two boys ran helter-skelter up the 
steps, and Dick, who was foremost, threw 
himself into the lady's arms and warmly 
embraced her. 

* Here I am, mother, back once more," he 
exclaimed. 

“Wo I see,” said his mother, kissing him, 
“and very glad І am to have you home again, 
but, all the same, you need not quite squeez 
the life out of me. Leave a little of me for 
Philip.” And, laughing pleasantly, she 
gently disengaged her:elf from her sons 
embrace, and held out her hand to Dick: 
cousin. “I hope we shall see you often now, 
Philip," sbe said, as she kissed him also 
“You know that, for the future, you are 10 
spend all your holidays here with Dick. 1 
want to have a good talk with you by-and- 
by—I have much to ask you about; but you 
both must be hungry after your journey, and 
you had better go to your rcoms and ge 
ready for lunch. Dick will show you the 
way, Philip." ‘ 

“Oh, mother! We had such fun coming 
over," began Dick ; “and, I say, how are my 
silkworms? Ву the bye, the oranges seem 
scrumptious this year; I mean to havea goci 
цо at the— —" | 

* We will hear all your news, and tel! 
you ours, at lunch, Dick," interrupted hi: 
mother. “Now run off, like good boye 
and get ready for lunch. Your father does 
not like to be kept waiting, as you know, 
Dick." 

And off ran the boys. 

(To be continued.) 


worn and sad-looking, must at one time h ve 
been very beautiful. 
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VAL DAINTRY: 


HIS ADVENTURES AND MISADVENTURES DURING THE 
GR/ECO-TURKISH WAR. 
By V. І. GOING, 
Author of “ Damon and Pythias,” * Sutherland of Ours," ete, A ues ne 
(With Illustrations bu FRANK FELLER.) 
CHAPTER I.—ALONE IN THE WORLD. 
"I don't; the Doctor 


"тло! Wilson, have you seen Daintry 
H anywhere? I've been looking for 
him for the last ten minutes." 
It was a broiling June afternoon, so still 


and oppressive that the venerable grey build- ;_- 


ings of St. Dunstan's College seemed to | 
quiver in the sultry glare, like a desert | 
mirage, while down at the porter’s lodge, 

Briton, the big white bulldog, lay with his 

tongue hanging out 
and his eyes roll- 
ing, as though he 
feared an attack of 


heat-apoplexy. The 


cloisters—where, rumour had it, in poor 
Saxon Edwy’s days, the grim abbot of 
Glastonbury was wont to walk and to hatch 
his ambitious schemes while on his visits 
to the place, a monastery of his own founda- 
uon—the cloisters alone were cool, but it 
was too dark to read in comfort there, so 
Wilson had established himself at the back 
X the chapel, in a kindly patch of shade 
which grew longer and longer as evening 
drew on. 

He glaneed up now from the tempting 
pages which lay before him—a thin, under- 
sized lad, with the stooping shoulders of the 
confirmed bookworm. 

< Dumiry ? " he answered slowly, as if he 
had not quite come down from the realms of 
fancy yet. He's in the gym., I think. He's 
always there when he isn’t bothering about 
that beastly old cadet corps. What amuse- 
ment he can find in ‘Attention!’ * Eyes 


right!’ in such weather as this, I never can 
make out." 

The other laughed as he took off his cap 
and mopped his heated forehead. 

“Now, that's a regular case of ‘sour 
grapes, ” he returned chaffingly. “They 
кш t have you, so you run the whole 

ing down. But it’s natural for Daintry 
to have a touch of the scarlet fever—-officer's 
fon, you know, and all that. Besides, he’s 

lor Sandhurst, isn't he? " 
S Goes to a crammer's at Christmas, I be- 
lere. Do you want him particularly, Heriot? ” 


does. It's cruelty to ani- 
mals to send a fellow on 


errands in 
this heat: 
but I 
rather 
fancy 
there’s 
something 
up. Mas- 
singer 


a> 


looks as mg w, NL 
solemn as БРЕТ 
an owl.” ` 
“A row, 
perhaps?” 
Wilson --- 


queried, 
with upraised brows. 

" Um—well -don’t think so: but I must 
make tracks. So long, old man.” And 
Heriot took himself off in the direction of 
the gymnasium—a huge red-brick erection, 
which, by its patent newness, seemed always 
a kind of slap in the face to the old grey 
pile, which is every past or present Dun- 
stanite’s pride. 

There were, perhaps, half a dozen boys of 
various ages in the dim, echoirg place, as 
Heriot found when he entered it. Most of 
them had taken refuge there from the glare 
outside, and were now watching, with a kind 
of protesting appreciation, the monkey tricks 
which another lad was playing on the 
trapeze above their heads. 

Val Daintry was the gymnasium instructor’s 


СЕ 
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* Sit down, Daintry, I have something to tell you." 


delight and joy —a wonderfully fine all. 
round athlete for his years, whose five feet 
nine inches of sheer bone and muscle 
brought bim even more respectful admira- 
tion from the "kids" of the third and 
lower fourth than did the giddy height of 
his position as one of the sixth, and of the 
first eleven. He was а good. looking 
youngster, too, with his healthy sunburnt 
skin, honest blue eyes, and curly chestnut 
hair, cropped remorselessly close to his 
erectly carried head. Indeed, taking him 
altogether, he looked a remarkably fine speci- 
men of the young England of to-day as he 
swung himself'easily to and fro, taking breath 
after à more than usually ambitious flight. 

“ I say, Daintry, come down= Doctor wants 
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you!" exclaimed the new comer, dropping 
upon a bench with a fine air of languor as 
he spoke. ‘I’ve been hunting for you all 
over the place, and," as the gymnast above 
him took a flying leap on to the hori- 
zontal bar, “ for pity sake stop those antics! 
I was hot enough before, but the mere 
sight of you makes me feel ten times 
worse." 

Val swung himself laughingly to the 
ground. 

“ Doctor wants me, did you say, Heriot? ” 
he queried. ‘What for, I wonder ? ” 

" My dear chap, how could I possibly 
tell? Don't you feel any prickings of con- 
science? "The Head looked his grimmest — 
nnd that was very grim, as you can imagine, 
knowing his talents in that direction." 

“ГИ tell you what it is, Val," chimed in 
another; ‘he’s got hold of those beautiful 
and touching lines you sent old Pierrefonds, 
and is so delighted with your budding talent 
that he wants to congratulate you person- 
ally. Phew—w, though, if that's it, you're 
in for a fine old row. I alwnys said 
Monsieur would spot your French any- 
where." 

The speaker was & short, slight-looking 
lad, with handsome dark eyes, a somewhat 
swarthy complexion, and certain tricks of 
manner which bespoke foreign extraction, 
though he talked the most colloquial of 
public-school English. In fact, though his 
name was Ion Zamoros, and though his 


father was а Greek merchant, residing in ` 


Crete, he had been so many years at St. 
Dunstan's that he was now scarcely dis- 
tinguishable, save for the mannerisms afore- 
said, from the ordinary home-grown British 
youth. His particular chum, Val Daintry, 
called him * Jack," and he answered to the 
name as readily as if he had been born 
within the sound of Bow bells. 

“ No; I don't think it's that," said Daintry 
composedly, as he struggled into his jacket. 
" I took care to put in a judicious number of 
mistakes, and I had the thing typewritten ; 
so I'm sure hecouldn't have twigged it. Be- 
sides, old Mossoo's really a decent sort, and 
would only chuckle quietly to himself if he 
did find it out. Anyhow, I must go. Aren't 
you coming too, Jack ?—tea will be on in a 
few minutes." 

The English lad and his Greek friend 
trotted together across the field which sepa- 
rated the gymnasium and hospital from the 
rest of the College buildings, entered the 
quadrangle, and finally parted with a gay 
word or two at the door of the School House, 
as the main block was called, Zumoros to 
betake himself to his study and Daintry to re- 
spond to the Headmaster's summons. Many 
a time afterwards the Greek recalled to mind 
the frank, jolly laugh with which Val parted 
from him; he did not hear it again for a long 
time, nor did he ever again see quite the 
same expresaion of careless light-heartedness 
on his chum's face; for there was & storm 
brewing in which young Dnintry's manhood 
was to be born, and in which he was to leuve 
boyish things behind him for ever. 

The Jad was an orphan— his mother had 
died at his birth, and his father had inet with 
a tragic fate while mountaineering in Greece 
some two years before our story opens. 
Truth to tell, Colonel Daintry had never 
quite got over the death of his young wife, 
and England, after his great loss, had soon 
become simply unbearable to him. His 
regiment took part in the ill-fated Boer War 
of "81, and, after a nominal peace was 
secured, on terms of which the less said the 
better, spent some time at the Cape, Colonel 
(then Captain) Daintry managing to effect an 
Indian exchange when his own corps was 
ordered home. In India he had held various 
appointments, but had never once returned to 
England, his leave having been always spent 
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in adventurous journeys or in sporting 
camps. Indeed, it was not until the growing 
feebleness of his uncle, old Squire Daintry of 
Wylesdon Manor, made it necessary that he 
should come back for a time, that the 
wanderer showed any intention of turning 
his footsteps homewards. Even then he 
lingered, preferring to journey slowly from 
Malta across Europe to travelling by anv of 
the more hackneyed routes, and it was while 
attempting the descent of & precipice not far 
from Volo that the Colonel met his death. 
His body was never found— 16 would have 
been impossible to recover it from the depths 
of that awful chasm—-but his note-book had 
been discovered in a crevice of the rock, 
and a few shreds of a tweed shooting cont 
which he was known to have been wearing 
were also found clinging to a thorny bush 
near by. This was proof enough, and so, 
gradually, Colonel Gerard Duintry faded 
from the minds of living men. 

His father's death had left Val in complete 
dependence on his great-uncle, for the 
Colonel had not possessed & penny beyond 
his pay, but the lad had never realised the 
fact. He had been taught to consider 
himself the Squire's heir, his childhood had 
been passed at Wylesdon Manor, where ** Mr. 
Valentine’? was popular with every old 
retainer, child, and dog about the place, and 
his holidays were still spent there--rather 
lonely, these, except when he had Zumoros to 
stay with him—as the Squire, though uni- 
formly kind and generous when they did 
meet, had been an invalid for years, and 
scarcely ever left his own rooms—rooms 
whose heated atmosphere was almost unbear. 
able to the healthy, vigorous lad. 

Young Daintry was not particularly clever 
at books, but he had plenty of sound common- 
sense, a knack of acquiring languages, and 
sufficient ability to carry him through 
Sandhurst with credit if he stuck to his work, 
which, to do him justice, he did not fail to 
do. Moreover, he could “ride, shoot, and 
speak the truth "— that Persian trind of ac- 
complishments which ought to be the ground- 
work of every English gentleman's education. 

He knocked now at the door of the Head’s 
study without much perturbation of mind. 
His conscience was clear, save in the mutter 
of the joke on Monsieur Pierrefonds, and it 
was always worth running a little risk to stir 
up poor old Froggy, who, in point of fact, 
despite his unforgivable crime of having 
been born on the wrong side of the Channel, 
was really popular enough at St. Dunstan's. 

“Come in!" said a deep voice, and he 
entered. 

Doctor Massinger was standing close to 
one of the open windows, holding a yellow 
envelope in his hand, and wearing an ex- 
pression which instantly put to flight any 
little misgivings Daintry might have enter- 
tained as to the result of his joke on the 
luckless French master, though, somehow, it 
awoke in the lad's heart a new and worse 
fear. The Doctor certainly did look very 
grave, but his face was not in the least 
angry, and there was a curious hesitation in 
his manner as he said: 

“Sit down, Daintry, my boy, I have some- 
thing to tell you." 

Val glanced at that ominous envelope, and 
then up, almost wildly,into the Hendmaster's 
face. No,it was no mistake ; there was sincere 
pity gleaming in the latter's usually stern 
grey eyes. 

“Is it bad news, sir?" he asked breath- 


lessly. “Is there anything wrong? Му 
Uncle э 
“Hush! Listen for a moment. Mr. 


Daintry was never strong, his heart was 
affected. You knew that, did you not?” 

" Yes, sir; I knew," the lad answered, in a 
irembling voice— every trace of colour had 
faded from his face, and the shadow of what 


was coming already lay, dark and threatening, 
in his strained blue eyes. 

“Then, I am indeed sorry to have to tell 
you this —your great-uncle is worse, he is very 
ill, and ——" 

“ He is dead ! " cried Daintry, springing to 
his feet, meclianically as it seemed, for he fel: 
quite stunned, dazed with the suddenness of 
it all, and then—the Doctor's bent head told 
him that his fears were true - the old Squire 
was dead, and he was alone in the world. 

The keen pain which the loss brought him 
blotted out everything else in a moment: the 
thought of the change that his kinsman's 
death would make in his own circumstances 
never entered his mind—he could only 
remember the many kindnesses shown hiim 
by the old man now gone to his rest, and feel 
to the full the loneliness of his position. He 
read and re-read the telegram which Doctor 
Massinger had handed to him, without 
attaching much meaning to the words which 
made up the curt announcement; he had 
hardly grasped the full significance of the 
central fact yet, and details did not matter, 
even if the message had given them. Squire 
Duintry had died suddenly that morning, of 
heart-failure.—that was all. 

It ought not to have been unexpected. 
The doctor, the family lawyer who had 
despatched the wire, and the poor old Squire 
himself, had long known that when the end 
came, it would be likethis ; but to Val, though 
he, too, had heard something, the blow came 
like а lightning-stroke. He had expected 
some warning, not this sudden snapping of 
the silver cord. 

Doctor Massinger was very kind, spoke 
words which, in time, would help to heal the 
open wound, though now the dazed lad 
scarcely took them in; and when at length 
Val went heavily away to his study, he took 
with him the memory of the Head's hearty 
hand-grasp, as a fleck of light in the midst of 
the darkness which seemed to have descended 
upon him. 


It was some days before the full extent of 
his trouble became quite clear to the unfortu- 
nate lad. The Squire had died intestate — at 
least the little brisk solicitor who came to 
St. Dunstan's with the news had no will of 
Mr. Daintry's in his possession, and could 
find no trace of one anywhere. The estate 
was not entailed, but in the event of there 
being no will the next-of.kin would, of 
course, take everything, and the next-of-kin 
was not Valentine Daintry! "There was in 
existence the son of the Squire's second 
brother— Colonel Daintry had been the 
youngest —a man of so bad a reputation that 
his family had long refused to bave any- 
thing to do with him, and this Nathaniel 
Daintry was the legal heir and undisputed 
owner of Wylesdon Manor. 

“ He ought to do something for you, young 
gentleman," the solicitor said briskly, as he 
sat with Doctor Massinger and Val in the 
former's study. “ I'll see if I can't bring him 
to reason. He would never miss what it 
would take to put you through Sandhurst, 
and give you a nice little allowance after- 
wards, and it's a thousand pities that you 
should give up the army—the Daintrys have 
been fighting men for centuries." 

Val went suddenly white, and then a streak 
of colour flamed into his cheek. He looked 
a great deal older and graver than he had 
done & week before, and all the laughter and 
fun had died out of his face, leaving in their 
place a look of almost stern determination. 
This new trouble, instead of crushing, 
seemed to have braced him, and his English. 
man's fighting spirit was beginning to stir 
hotly against the difficulties which beset his 
path. 

“Ishall not give up the army, Mr. Quiller,” 
he said; clenching his hands together reso. 


lately. “I mean to enlist when I am old 
enough ; and as for Mr. Nathaniel Daintry, 
please don’t mention me to him, because I 
wouldn’t take & penny from his hand to 
save myself from starving! I suppose you 
think that а very cheeky speech for а penni- 
less chap like me, but somehow I can’t get 
over the feeling." | 

"It is just what I should have expected, 
and, to tell you the truth, have hoped 
for from you," said the Headmaster quietly. 
"The new Squire of Wylesdon does not seem 
to be а person from whom it would be 
advisable to ask a favour. But what do you 
mean to do, Daintry? You are, of course, 
all right here till the end of term—but 
after? You are too young to teach, and, 
besides, it is now almost impossible for any 
one who has not a degree to get on in that 
line of life. And you are utterly unsuited for 
a clerkship. I find it very hard to advise 
you." 

" Surely, sir, there must be some work to 
be found for a healthy fellow, who isn't 
afraid to soil his hands," Val answered 
earnestly. “I would do anything, just for ® 
vear, till. the time came for me to enlist. 
But don't you think that they might take me 
now? I'm only seventeen, but I look older, 
you know.” 

Doctor Massinger Jaughed. He knew very 
well that any sergeant, after one glance at 
the lad’s well-knit figure and broad shoulders, 
would jump at the chance of so fine and 
promising a recruit. But he hesitated a 
little, while the little lawyer shook his head, 
and muttered something about “ А Daintry 
inthe ranks? Absurd!” 

"I hardly know how to advise you,” the 
Doctor repeated at length. “ Honestly, Ithink 
that soldiering is what you are best fitted 
for. mentally and physically. But though I 
honour the Queen's scarlet very highly, there 
are grave objections to your donning it in 
such a way. You must decide the matter 
for yourself, my boy." 

“ But I might chance to get a commission, 
mightn't I, sir? " Daintry questioned eagerly. 
"They do give them to men from the ranks 
sometimes." 

“Well, it is possible, though certainly not 
probable, and your education would help you 
there. But then there would be the difficulty 
of living on your pay. However, suppose we 
let it stand so. You will stay on here till 
the end of term, and if nothing better turns 
up for you before then, you can go up to 
London, and see what you can do with the 
recruiting-sergeants at St. George's Barracks. 
If they won't have you, come back and stay 
with me until you hear of something. You 
will be very welcome, and you may be sure 
that we shall al] do our best for you.” 

50 it was arranged, but, strangely enough, 
the " something better" of which the Head- 
master had spoken did turn up very soon, 
and it was Ion Zamoros who broached the 
subject, one evening after supper, when he 
happened to have dropped into Daintry's 
stnly for a chat. 

“Isay, Val, old chap," he said suddenly, 
breaking a silence during which both lads 
had been staring somewhat moodily at the 
einpty grate, “how would you like to go out 
to Crete as corresponding-clerk to my 
father? °° 
. Daintry started violently—he had been 
indulging in a sort of day-dream, in which 
he saw himself leading on detachments to 
storm impossible heights, and being men- 
tioned in despatches afterwards. He started 
and looked up inquiringly. 

“What do you mean, Jack ? ” he asked. 

" Well, you know, I'm leaving at the end 
of term, and my father wrote me yester- 
day, telling me to engage a correspond- 
ing-clerk when I go up to London, and 
bring him out with me, as Birnbaum, the 
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fellow we have, doesn't suit at all. You 
see, we do a big business with Marseilles 
and Hamburg as well as London, and your 
French and German will be just the thing. 
So, if you think you'd like it, I'll write at 
once and tell my father about you." 

Daintry's face brightened. Here was a 
chance of secing something of the world — if 
not in the way he had hoped for, still, а 
chance after all. He would have his chum 
with him, too; and if he did not get on, or 
anything untoward happened, why, the enlist- 
ment scheme would still hold good. 

“I know it's not the sort of thing you 
expected, old man," exclaimed  Zamoros, 
gesticulating in a fashion rather at variance 
with his English; * but we could hang to- 
gether, and have a lark now and then, and 
my father would be no end good to you. 
You’d soon make lots of friends. We Greeks 
always have a warm corner in our hearts for 
Britishers —we don't forget Lord Byron and 
the War of Independence—and we know 
England would jolly soon put an end to the 
frightful state of things in Crete if 1t weren't 
for those bothering old Powers. Then you've 
picked up a lot of Homaic from me already, 
and —--" 

“It's just the thing! " Daintry exclaimed, 
bringing his hand down upon his thigh with 
8 smack that made the palm tingle. “If you 
really think I should do, РЇЇ accept your offer, 
Jack, and jump at the chance. But are you 
sure your pater will be satistied ? " 

" Quite sure. He'll be glad to have some 
one whom I kuow and can vouch for. I 
fancy Birnbaum has been going a bit crooked 
lately. Weil, we'll go and see the Doctor 
now, and then I can write before school to- 
morrow." 

Doctor Massinger was unfeignedly glad to 
hear of Zamoros's proposal. Not because he 
regretted his offer of hospitality to the lonely 
lad, but because he realised that the berth 
offered to Val more chances of contentment 
than any other he was likely to obtain, and 
also hecause he was loth to think of a Daintry 
of Wylesdon serving in the ranks. “ Even if 
you do not enlist, my boy," he said, laugh- 
ingly, * I think you will see fighting enough. 
It is not in your nature to keep out of any 
trouble that may occur, and Crete, just now, 
is like a volcano on the eve of eruption." 

Ion's letter to his father, enclosing one 
from the Headmaster, was promptly de- 
spatched, and, as promptly as distance would 
permit, an answer came back, written in 
execrable English, but also in very evident 
kindness of heart. The Greek merchant ex- 
pressed himself as perfectly satisfied with his 
son's choice, and with Doctor Massinger's 
letter of recommendation; he also was 
thoughtful enough to enclose an advance on 
his new clerk's salary, for passage and outfit, 
a sum which proved very acceptable to Val 
Daintry, who was possessed of only one five- 
pound note which he could call his own. 

The lad scarcely knew whether to be glad 
or sorry when the end of term drew near. 
He loved every stone of the old College, and 
the parting in such a way would be a grievous 
wrench, for it would be idle to say that he 
did not feel the change in his position — no 
one leaves a sunny, pleasant roud in life, and 
prepares to climb a rugged hill of difficulty, 
without being disagreeably aware of the con- 
trast. On the other hand, since he must ро, 
he felt it would be better to have it over and 
done with, for everything at St. Dunstan's kept 
reminding him of what he had once hoped for, 
and what never could be now. Yes; it was 
hard, bitterly hard, that he should lose all at 
a stroke; should have to give up the career 
he would have loved and gloried in, because 
of the non-existence of a piece of parchment. 
But the British pluck of his disposition would 
not let him lie down under the blow, and, 
after all, was he not going to be a fighting- 
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man, as his forefathers had been ?— was he 
not going to battle with the world for an 
honourable living ? 

On the whole, however, Daintry felt relieved 
when breaking-up day came, and when, 
amidst all the joyous bustle of boys wildly 
packing into hand-bags belongings which 
would fill good-sized portmanteaux, and 
others scrambling at the last moment for 
seats in the "bus, he and his chum bundled 
themselves into a cab and drove quietly off 
to the station, en route for London, where 
they were to spend a day or two before 
embarking on the Orient hiner Golconda at 
Tilbury. 

(To be continued.) 
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A SCHOOL FOOTBALL SONG. 


By R. B. MORGAN, B.LITT., L.C.P. 


I. 
AUS Virgil and Thucydides appeal to you no 


longer, 
And Latin Prose begins to lose what interest it 
had, 
When your dislike for Euclid is daily growing 


stronger, 
Be warned in time, there's something wrong -in 
fact, your case is bad. 
You find with every lesson your punishments in- 
crensing, 
Whate'er you try to do the result. seems still tlie 
кмпе; 
So nway with books and lessons, soon your troubles 
will be ceasing 
When you've had a game of Football—our manly 
British Game. 


CHORCUR. 


Then hurrah! hurrah ! for Football, 
Glorious Football ! 
Play your very hardest, join in it heart and soul; 
A long kick, a strong kick, 
Never make a wrong kick ! 
See! your efforts are rewarded, 
A goal! a geal! 
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Forgotten аге the weary hours you spent in learning 
German, 
No thoughts of Algebra intrude as down the field 
you speed ; 
You think no more of Factors—wretched things 
you've spent a term on— 
The man who waits to tackle you is the only thing 
you heed. 
You dodge him—how your beart bents as you hear 
the shouts around you, 
“ Bravo! Wel played !" for you there seems no 
music half so swect ; 
You take your nim anl shoot before the back can 
come and ground you: 
What a rtilluess, what a roar, as the goal-keeper 
you beat! 
CHORUS. 


m. 


And when you leave your school-days—happy school- 
duys—far behind you, 
And time imprints its mark relentlessly upon your 
brow, 
The memories ef the games you played unbidden 
come and find you, 
And you muse upon the difference "twixt those 
days of old and now. 
But Fancy, ever kindly, the sterner vision banishes, 
And once again you play the games you played 
in days of yore ; 
Each trouble that besets you has taken wings, and 
vanishes, 
The past you live in, and forget all else that lies 
before. 
CHORUS, 
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Г the northern part of New Brunswick 

there аге vast stretches of forest-clothed 
country whose fastnesses still shelter deer 
and moose, bear and wolf, lynx and wildcat 
in uncounted numbers, and whither only the 
resolute hunter in quest of trophies of the 
chase or the enterprising wood-ranger pro- 
speeting for virgin limits ever finds his way. 

On the border of one of these wild tract s, 
beside a small lake which atforded him an 
abundant supply of fish all the year round, 
in a rough log-hut dwelt Andy Morris, 
who eked ou: à somewhat precarious living 
by acting as guide to hunting-parties or to 
lunbermen, and by doing a fair iizount of 
hunting and trapping on his own account. 

Although he had great. skill in. wooderaft, 
and was really an expert and fearless hunter, 
somehow or other he seemed to be at odds 
with Fortune, and was the victim of so many 
misfortunes that he could hardly be blamed 
for coming to believe that Fate was against 
him. 

On two occasions his rude apology for a 
home was destroyed by forest fires. Once, 
when, by dint of a hard winter's work. he had 
gathered a large quantity of spruce gum for 
the Boston market, and it was awaiting tran- 
shipment in the freight shed of the railway, 
the shed took fire, and all the gum went up 
in fragrant smoke. 

Yet again, a wealthy sportsman from New 
York had offered him one hundred dollars if 
he would enable him to have one good shot 
at n bull moose. For a whole fortnight 
Andy exerted himself to the utmost to win 
the reward, but in spite of tramping and 
toiling all day, and lying in wait all night, 
using every wile and stratagem known to the 
moose-hunter, not a bull did he sight, 
although there were cows and calves in 
plenty, and his employer returned to the 
city disappointed and disgusted, while the 
very next day after he had gone a splendid 
bull moose calmly sauntered into the clearing 
behind Andy’s hut, and was scared away by 
the dog before Andy had time to get his 
gun. 

Such was the state of affairs when, one day, 
Andy capturel a bear cub that seemed to 
prove a veritable mascot, for the poor man's 
fortunes presently began to mend. 

This enb was a very interesting animal. 
Andy named him Eli, and secured him to a tree 
by a long rope, giving him a cask lined with 
straw for a den, which seemed to thoroughly 
satisfy him. He had an odd habit of parad- 
ing up and down before the cask in a semi- 
circle at the limit of his rope, never going 
completely around the tree, but when he had 
reached the end of his tether in one direction 
he would hop over it with his back feet first, 
and then turn, and go as far as possible in 
the other direction, cantering back and forth 
in this fashion every aay for hours at a time 
without any sign of weariness. 

While he was very young the sight of a 
strange dog wou'd send him shinning up the 
tree, where he would stay complaining 
noisily until the intruder was removed. But 
as he grew oldcr he lost all fear of dogs, and 
was quite ready to play with any of them 
that were disposed to be friendly. 

In the spring Andy took Eli with him 
into the woods оп his trapping expeditions, 
the creature following him as obediently as 
a dog, and evidently taking a keen interest in 
all that he did. When Andy was preparing 

dead-fall, Eli squatted near by wateling 
the proceedings with unflagging attention, 
and, as soon из the trap was finished, he 
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would walk in at the entrance, and make his 
way out through the top without disturbing 
the bait, and the scent thus left by him 
seemed to disarm the suspicions of the bears 
for whom it was intended, with the result 
that Andy's annual take of the valuable 
animals was doubled. 

If the steel traps set by Andy cnught a 
lynx or wild-eat, Eli would pounce upon the 
prisoner without hesitation, and, even though 
he occasionally got a mauiing for his pains, 
he did not take long to settle the matter by 
n well-directed blow of his heavy paw. He 
would even venture to attack а poreupine if 
his master were present, bus never in his 
absence. 

Not far from Andy s hut ran a little stream 
in which trout were plentiful, and Eli would 
often station himself in а shady nook upon 
its bank, and go in for tishing. scooping up 
the dainty morsels with a sudden swipe of 
his broad paw. 

But, with all his good qualities, Eli also 
had his share of shortcomings. He was, 
for instance, an inveterate thief, and nothing 
in the way of food that he could reach was 
ŝafe from his prying nose and insatiable 
stomach. Не not only considered everything 
out of doors legitimate prey. but even dared 
to attempt depredations inside the house, and 
once burned his fore-paws severely while 
trying to sample some pork that was sizzling 
in the frying-pan -an experience which taught 
him to give the stove a wide berth in future. 

Perhaps the worst thing he did in this 
way was to massacre a small flock of turkeys 
Which Andy had been at much pains to raise, 
Only the big gobbler escaped, Eli not daring 
to tackle him when he swelled up to double 
his normal size and gobbled so fiercely nt 
his assailant. : 

Thus, in mingled mischief and usefulness, 
the time slipped by until. at three years old, 
Eli was a fine big fellow weighing several 
hundred. pounds, and carrying a superb coat 
of shining black fur which vo trapper could 
look upon without covetous feelings. He 
was Andy's constant companion in his long 
tramps through the forest, and, when not thus 
employed, would wander about on his own 
account in quest of the sweet berries and 
succulent roots that he knew so well how to 
tind. But he never failed to show up at the 
house before sun-down, and to spend tlie 
night sleeping quietly in his acenstomed 
corner of the barn. 

Despite his well-earned reputation for 
gentleness, some of the people in the neigh- 
bourhood begun to feel afraid of him, and 
when sundry sheep were missing from the 
flocks they at once laid the blame upon him, 
although they had no proof of his guilt. 

At last one of them who had lost several 
sheep determined to bring the bear's career 
toan end, and, instead of going to Andy ina 
manly fashion, and asking him to dispose of 
Eli, he thought he would take the matter 
into his own hands. 

He knew that Eli paid frequent visits to a 
certain ridge, which had once been burned 
over, where the blue-berries were plentiful, 
and he set a trap for him at that place with 
utmost cunning, 

The next day the bear failed to come home 
at nightfall as usual, and Andy felt a little 
concerned, saying to himself— 

“І hope Eli's not up to more mischief. 
If they fix the sheep-killing on him he'll 
have to be put away, and ГЇЇ be right sorry 
to lose him.” | 

But he had too much else to look after to 
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think of going in search of the supposed 
truant, especially as one of his children wa- 
ill and required constant care. 

About the middle of the night the whole 
family were startled out of their sleep by an 
awtul noise in the yard, and, before Andy 
could hurry on some clothes, the back door 
was smashed in and the missing bear rushed 
into the kitehen howling furiously. 

A lamp had been left burning in the room. 
and its hight revealed at once the reason of 
the ereature's terrifying conduct, for а big 
steel trap held one of his fore-paws in its 
erue] grasp, and attached to the trap was а 
chain with a heavy clog of wood. 

Poor Eli had fallen a victim to his enemy's 
guile, and had naturally fled to his master 
for relief, dragging the merciless instrument 
of torture over the long distance between 
the berry patch and the house. 

Rendered frantic by pain he could not 
keep still until Andy released him, but 
dashed madly about the room, striking the 
trap against the furniture, overturning the 
stove, knocking down the table, and tinally 
upsetting the lamp, the oil from which ut 
once burst into flame. 

The scene of wild eonfusion which then 
ensued can hardly be described. The 
choking smoke filled the room, the children 
«crennied with fright, the bear continued bis 
frenzied plunges this way and that, while 
Andy and his wife did their utmost to extin- 
guish the flames with buckets of water. 

At last, in utter desperation, Andy rashed 
out to get his axe. The bear followed him 
into the yard, und Andy struck him so fierce 
a blow on tlie head that he thought hie had 
killed. him, whereupon hereturned to the 
kitchen, and presently succeeded in extin- 
gushing the flames. < 
. After sume sort of order had been restored 
he went to look at Eli, and feund him still 
alive, the blow only having stunned him. 
He at once relieved him from the trap, and 
the poor creature showed his gratitude by 
licking his masters hands and whining 
ulfectionntely. 

On taking stock of the damage done by 
Eli and the fire, it proved to be so serious 
for one in Andy's humble circumstances 
that he was very much cast down, and in- 
clined to wish that he had never seen the 
animal. 

“TI used to think the creature brought me 
luck," he ruefully soliloquised; “ but I guess 
this shindy will cost me a pretty penny be- 
fore I get things fixed up again." 

In thus reckoning, however, he war 
happily mistaken, for when the neighbours 
came to know of what had happened their 
sympathies were aroused, and, quite of their 
own accord, they collected а sufficient 
sum of money to more than make gocd 
his loss, so that in the sequel he was really 
better off than before. 

Not only so, but thenceforth Fortune 
seemed to smile more brightly upon him. 
His little bit of farm repaid him well for his 
summer's work upon it, while his hunting 
and trapping through the winter yielded good 
returns. 

As for Eli, the fearful experience through 
which he had passed, and been fortunate 
enough to survive, seemed to work a positive 
reformation in him. He became quite a 
model animal, never attempting to molest 
birds or beasts, and rarely leaving the yard 
unless at his master’s heels, so that nobody 
wished him ill, and he was allowed to spend 
the remainder of his days in peace. 
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A Football Fowl! 


—— —94), FICS 


"T say, Pingpong, what's up?” asked 

Haywood, nodding towards the school 
notice-board, around which surged an excited 
group of boys of all sizes and ages. 

"It's the footer sides for this afternoon,” 
replied Pingpong, whose proper name was 
believed to be Pyngerton, though, of course, 
one never heard it. “ Rather tosh starting 
off with a game against the masters instead 
of the usual practice, don't you think?  It'il 
simply be a walk over for us." 

* Don't know so much about that. Goggles 
got his blue at Cambridge or Oxford or some- 
where." 

“Yes, but that was in the year one, and 
he's gone as blind аз a bat since then. Let’s 
have a look atthe teams. Hullo, Anscombe, 
that you? Feel like it for this afternoon, 
eh?” 

“Oh, pretty well. What time’s the kick- 
off?” said Anscombe, elbowing his way 
towards the notice-board—a matter of small 
difficulty to him, for he was a good six foot 
and broad in proportion—while Haywood 
and Pingpong wisely followed in his train. 

* Who's playing where for them ?”’ asked 
somebody in the background. 

“Full back, Georgy-porgy," read Haywood, 
‘translating at sight’ the more formal “ Rev. 
J. L. Georges" of the notice. “ Three- 
quarters," he went on, “ Messrs. Medrington, 
Russell, Ovingfield, and the Rev. Samuel 
Woolacombe —there's a job lot, if you like; 
you could get 'em given away with u broken 
conl-scuttle at any self-respecting rummage 
sale. I expect Sammy’ll be opposite you, 
Anscombe.” 

* Shouldn't be surprised," was the answer. 
* Poor little dear, it'll be pretty easy to score 
off him, anyway." 

“Excuse me, but you're treading on my 
gown,’ piped a shrill treble voice from the 
contre of the crowd. Anscombe looked down, 
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and there, in the neighbourhood of his elbow, 
he saw the object of his last remark. 

And certainly Sammy, as the Rev. Samuel 
Woolacombe was invariably called, did look 
rather “ап object” in every sense of the 
term. He was very tiny, very whiskery, very 
beetle-browed —somehow one felt that to 
threaten him with Keating's would be the 
deadliest possible insult, while the fact that 
he always seemed to have shaved the day 
before yesterday was not calculated to inspire 
respect in the average schoolboy. Apparently 
he hadn't noticed anything, for he merely 
nodded * Thank you ” with his usual inscrut- 
able smile, pulled his trailing gown into its 
proper place, and disappeared downstairs. 

Anscombe looked momentarily rather em- 
barrassed. 

“ Bothered if I saw the little chap!" he said. 
“ Wonder if he heard." 

“Of course he didn't," replied Pingpong ; 
* he'd have said something if he had, as sure 
as fate." 

* Besides," added Haywood, ** how's he to 
know we're on Christian-name terms with 
him?" 

" No, but there aren't many Sammies 
knocking around,” returned Anscombe. 
“ However, what's the odds so long as you're 
happy? I expect the ground will play un- 
common fast this afternoon. My word, won't 
we all be stiff to-morrow!” and he strolled 
away in the direction of the Sixth Form 
room very well pleased with the world in 
general and himself in particular. He was 
by far the biggest fellow at Farington 
School, and though one of the bluffest and 
not the most tactful, was nevertheless 
extremely popular hoth with masters and 
boys. His faults sprang from his head (or 
the absence of it), not from his heart, and 
he was, too, one of the best football players 
the fifteen had had for many a season, 
though by a mere chance of seniority he was 
not yet its actual captain. 


The Rev. Samuel Woolacombe had come 
to Farington at the beginning of the summer 
term, and so far, to use a popular phrase, 
had not exactly "struck ile.” Не was 
exceedingly shy and taciturn—qualities that 
are often mistaken for conceit and stand- 
offishness by those who are young enough 
to know better, and, worst of all, he was no 
earthly use asa cricketer. That was his un- 
pardonable fault in the eyes of the school; 
and at the end of the holidays everyone 
came back with a settled conviction that he 
was merely a hopeless *smug," who had 
wasted the best months of the year bughunt- 
ing or croqueting or something equally 
enlivening, and would probably spend all 
the autumn and spring terms playing chess 
and reading Xenophon. 


It was a gorgeous afternoon for the first game 
of football, fine and bright without being too 
hot, and quite a crowd collected to see the 
almost forgotten sight of a match played 
between goal-posts instead of wickets. There 
was, besides, all the excitement of seeing who 
was likely to get into the fifteen, and many 
were the conjectures as to the capabilities of 
the various players, and great the eagerness 
to see how much the favourites had come on 
since Easter. 

Anscombe, however, was the cynosure of 
alleyes. It was well known that the backs 
this year were hardly up to the average, and 
he was the sole remaining “ сар”! in that 
part of the field, so that many hopes 


centred in him. No one knew this better 
than he did, and he lay himself out to 
play up his very best and win all the 
golden opinions of which he felt almost too 
sure. 

For the first ten minutes fortune seemed 
to favour him. 

Most of the others were nervous and 
unaccustomed to play together, and, by 
keeping а cool head and a quick eye, he 
managed to stand out head and shoulders 
&bove them all, metaphorically as well as 
literally. 

Then he made the fatal mistake, intoxi- 
cated by the cheers of enthusiasm that 
greeted his slightest success, of starting to 
play “ а gallery game." 

For & time all went well: he did one or 
two showy and risky things successfully and 
then —then “ Sammy " began! 

The little man had hardly been noticed up 
to now ; somebody remarked that he looked 
a trifle chilly and “ scrubbier than ever in 
his footer togs," and sume one else made a 
Rpiteful but not untrue remark about ‘legs 
like a canary's," and that was all. 

As Anscombe had predicted, he and the 
new master were playing opposite each 
other, but somehow or other they had not as 
yet actually met, for the game had been 
hitherto greatly in the hands, or rather the 
feet, of the forwards. 

At last Anscombe got the ball. 

By dint of some extremely pretty dodging 
he managed to get clear of the halves and 
the neighbouring three-quarters. Now 
there were only “ Sammy ” and “ Georgy- 
porgy" between him and the goal. As he 
ran up by the touch-lines he caught sight of 
Pingpong, who was holding a flag. They both 
seemed to remember the incident of the 
morning. Pingpong laughed.  Anscombe 
deliberately winked back at him, and then, 
hugging the ball, spurted in his best 
hundred yards style. 

The next moment he was full length on 
the ground and the ball had apparently 
evaporated into thin air. At the psycholo- 
gical moment Sammy had made a dive for 
his knees, and the result was one of the 
neatest bits of collaring that had been seen 
on the school ground for many a long day. 
Everyone was too astonished to shout for a 
moment, and, when they had recovered from 
their first surprise, they had to catch their 
breath at a new one. For there was the 
master, with the ball in his arms, running 
back practically the full length of the field, 
dodging this way and that like a woodcock— 
calm, collected, inscrutable. He had just 
out-distanced all his opponents when 
Anscombe, who had made a bee-line back 
from the scene of his downfall, flew after him 
with a firm resolve to retrieve his damaged 
reputation. He was just on the point of 
collaring him, when the little man,  de- 
scending to the stalest of all stale tricks, 
made a feint to pass the ball to one of the 
three-quarters who was backing him up, 
threw Anscombe off his guard, and elegantly 
strolled in behind the goal-posts. 


Of course there was a yell of congratula- 
tion as Sammy returned, still very noncha- 
Jant and sphinx-like. Two or three of the 
masters shouted “ Bravos " to him, which 
he just acknowledged, but when “ Georgy- 
porgy," his particular friend and confidant, 
murmured somewhat lower, ‘ Bravo, 
Sammy—who scored, then, eh ?" he merely 
replied by —— but he may have had some- 
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thing in his eyes and in any case 
curious habit of blinking. 


One afternoon 

Salvington, the 
into the Sixth Form room 

work was suppose to 

B hadn't) and announced : 
2 «Tumtum's seedy this afternoon, 
da «What. ho!” remarked 
= lously. ‘Then 


with caramels and self-importance. 


echoing the very words 
learned to rue. 

« Don't be 
quite quietly, with a 
open smile. © Chuck us over my 
Scott, PingpoDg. 
tail of this wretched stuif.” 

So for some 
chapter or two of Thucydides. 


The Head Master | (е “ Tumtum ” 


Salvington'5 irreverent message) had 8 firn 
and he always 


belief in schoolboy honour, 

proudly treated the members 

if they were, 

the keynote. he was fond of saying, 

English public-school education —just 
one all-important difference 
the Continental. Anything 
however remotely, 
was utterly repugnant to 
made short work of anyone, 
who was ever 
of anything 
heard." 

He put his 
afternoon by leaving the 
alone from two o'clock till 
some Latin or G reek author, 


of the Sixth 


that savour 


him ; 


he had & 


a week or 80 later than this, 
head of the school, strode 
a few minutes after 
have begun (and 


you 


Hay wood cal- 


he added as an afterthought, 
What's up with him, 


easy to score 


off him," replied Salvington, thoughtlessly 
had 


too sure of that," said Anscombe, 
delightfully frank and 
Liddell and 
I can’t make head or 


minutes everybody tackled & 


so to speak, on parole. That was 
of our 
the 


between it an 


of spying or eavesdropping 
and he soon 
master or boy, 
foolish enough to tittle-tattle 
he "happened to have over- 


theories into practice every 
Form absolutely 
three to prepare 
as the case mig t 
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hours the fellows were alone. It was looked 
upon as " not quite playing the game,” and, 
accordingly, tnbooed. ‘This afternoon, how- 
ever, the imp of mischief was abroad. 
Anscombe, n8 he confessed, couldn't make 
head or tail of his translation — possibly the 
taunt about had runlled, if not his 
temper, at any rate his patience — and about 
а quarter to three he suddenly exclaimed : 


As ill-luck would have it, 


across the room. 
an unusually unsafe 


the book struck 


« poor little fellow- 
ae Sally? " « safety " inkpot just at the exact angle to 
« Haven't the vaguest notion. Made him- make it turn a splashy somersault in mid- 
Pu gelf ager in the tuck-shop, like you did last — nir and land upside down in the middle of 
и week, for all I know." Hay wood'3 writing-case. 
Р ^ Wiekedstory ; but what's going to happen Hay wood, yresumably, wasn't finding his 
P tous? Ishe going to give us а half? " Thucydides too absorbingly interesting, for he 
5 « No such luck," returned Salvington. welcomed even the inky interruption with a 
| « We've got to prepare the Thicksides as subdued yodel of delight, and flung the case. 
ч usual, and then Sammy's going to be turne with all its dripping contents, buck at 
п. on to hear us. Glad to hear that -- eh, Ans- Anscombe'8 head. But he, like Odysseus 
5 combe?” he added somewhat inalignantly, of old, “ knew & thing or 30^ (for that must 
| for "the chap who'd scored off Sammy " had be the modern equivalent of the Homeric 
ue been unmercifully chaffed ever since the day “ who knew ten thousand things "), and 
2h of the first game of football. ducked in the nick of time, 80 that the 
« Qh, I don't mind one way OF another,” missile flew harmlessly past him and struck 
gm he replied cheerily, but reddening ^ little — Salvington full in the face. 
Ж all the same. Even Salvington seemed possessed by the 
E «“ What's Sammy like at Greek, d'you prevalent gpirit of idleness. Hardly waiting 
: think, Sally?” asked Haywood. even to dab his cheeks with blotting-paper» 
« Shouldn't think. he'd remember much he vaulted across the table, seized the 
| now. А term and a-half ushering the lower redoubtable Anscombe from behind, and 
S third is warranted to make any man forget (with Haywood's assistance) turned. him 
anything he ever knew, I should sayy” replied topsy-turvey and proceeded to drag him 
: Salvington, with a laugh He was & tall, round the room by his heels. Ocensional 
| gentlemanly, pince mezec fellow, in many borseplay Was what Anscombe loved. He 
7 ways а good deal older than his eighteen wriggled himself free in no time, and, by ^ 
ears. but he was atill young enough to have quick “ reversionary movement," h ad both 
| a foolish contempt for the “kids” and M3 opponents at his mercy on the floor. 
= (incidentally) the junior masters. Entirely ignoring Haywood, he grabbed the 
8 » Anyway. he won't like to Бау much to usually grave and reverend head prefect by 
Я us," suggested one of the other prefects, & the ankles and drove him wheelbarrow: Wise 
e gy unwholesome-looking youth intlated | in triumph to the other end of the room. 
i Next he threw him down, and half kicked, 


half pushed him under a long wobbly table, 
which had been pushed up against the wall 
at some prehistoric date nnd had accumulated 
dust and disused books ever since. 

Then he went back to his place squawking 
cheeriiy, leaving Balvington full length on 
the floor breathless, crumpled, and inky- 
For в few seconds he lay there weak and 
helpless with laughter (small things some- 
times delight great minds), and then, gather- 
ing himself on to all-fours, he prepared to 
emerge. 

At that precise moment, however, the door 
opened sharply and the new junior master 
came 1n. 

Only too evidently the Hend had forgotten 
to suggest to 1 п somewhat subtle 
method of entrance — for Sammy made no 
sort of pretence at being heard outside, ог, ! 
he had, it was 80 very feebly done that in the 
: hubbub no one had noticed it. 

Like & frightened snail Salvington drew in 
his head. 

It was such an unheard-of thing for any 
master to be in the Sixth Form room before 
three o'clock that he foolishly thought —and 
perhaps “ the wish was futher to that 
thought ”--that Sammy had merely come in 
just for a moment to fetch ® book or some- 
thing, and that he would go out again till 
he was legitimately due, so he lay low an 


of 


us 


be - & lesson which he arrived punctually at waited developments. 
three o'clock to hear. His method of entering To his consternation, however, Mr. Woola- 
the room then w ns characteristic. First of all combe settled himself down quite com- 


the handie 
after a sound of coughing 
the раз-ане, he would enter slowly, 
book, so that he could 


of the door would rattle, then, 
or conversation in 
deep in 


fortubly at the Head Master's desk, and 
showed no symptoms of budying. 
«(Glad he’s got No book," thought 


not Salvington. " Yes, he has. What a nuisance | 


a letter OF 

asjbly see AD one who chanced to be out He's sure to turn right round in а minute to 

of it scurry back to his proper place. ask me the place, and then Ll wriggle out 

And, яя а natural consequence, there was and pretend to have been talking harmlessly 
. ragging” OF tooling during the to Pingpong.: Why on carth can't he keep 


very little 
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his eyes away from this corner of the rcom 
1 feel sure he never nabbed me, and yet he 
simply won't look down! How scrubby he 
is to-day! Hes all out at elbows, too, like & 

oet! Oh, this is а tight fit. 1 wish we 
hadn't ragged like that. FH simply slay 
Anscombe for putting me here. Somebci y's 
carved his name underneath this side. How 
on earth did he manage to get there ? 
Whatever am 1 to do? I simply can't 
appear now and face it out—it d look too 
awfully silly $ M only he'd settle down and 
give me в chance to slither across the floor! 
1 believe 1 could. How hard these boards 
are! Ugh! if 1 move I'll give thew hole show 

` ` 


away. Ll 


Slowly, very slowly, passed the minutes. 
Mr. W oolacombe's eyes were unusually bright, 
and he was apparently interested in the 
architecture of the farther corners of the 
room, for they wandercd this way nnd 
that, glittering like candle-thames, as he sat 
and waited (rather huddled up), bis mouth 
concealed by & somewhat grubby hand. For 


one moment only did he really drop his eyes 
and appear both 


blind and deaf, and that 
was when Salvington, una? 


ble to endure hi3 
cramped position any longer, had shifted one 
leg à few inches, shaken the table, an 
clattered down half a dozen reverberating 
books. 

То the Form in general they were minutes 
of intense excitement ; everyone wonderet 
what was going to happen, if Salvington 
could manage to escape detection, and if not 
what the Head Master would вау. tle never 
punished anyone in the Sixth least of all 
the head of the school - and 50 was always 
doubly annoyed if ever any of themi deserved 
punishment. They kept their eyes fixed 
more or less gpusmodically on the puges 
before them, but Thucydides was à very ba 
second to Salvington in general interest. 


At last the big school clock boomed ont 
the hour. ‘The master waited till the last 
reverberations had died ахау, and then, 
putting his hand down and disclosing rather 
a twitching mouth (* Sure to be a Mit nervous 
work taking Us” thought the podgy prefect 
irrelevantly), said blandly, almost put riigly 

“Ah. Three o'clock. Now shall we do 
some of this ? Chapter fifteen, isn't 1U* Thank 
you. Salvington, would you be youd enough 
to translate, please.” 

There was a moment’s pause. Instinctisely 
everyone looked in Sammy's face - his mouth 
was again behind his hand, but his eves ~ 
very bright and flamelike were pointed 
straight underneath the fateful table. 

There was nothing for it, decided Yalving- 
ton, but to emerge with as good a grace w 
possible ; 80 out he crawled, with his tu 
between his legs, $0 to speak, and crosset 
back to his place 8t the head of the form. 

His hair (thick with dust. and cobwebs 
stood up on end; his collar had explode 
and a large rivulet of ink, which had trickle 
down his left cheek into his mouth, 
gpoilt the etfect of his carefully nurture 
moustache. 

His own book had vanished: the pod 
prefect who sat next to him was too den 
to take in his frantic appeals for the lo 
of one, so, willy nilly, he had to acct 
Sammy's. 

Then he began to construe ; very stutt 
ingly, very incorrectly, with a total dister 
for plural and singular, active and pan 
sense and tense. Probably any boy in 
despised lower third could have done it 
well, certainly not one of them could hi 
done it much worse. Not one word 
reproach or surprise uttered the master $ | 
and then he mildly sugested an етеги a 
when the mistakes were tuo glaringly ах 

but otherwise he kept quite still, Fora 
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sentences Salvington stammered on, and 
then, when a convenient stop came, Mr. Wool- 
acombe muttered “ Thank you," with a half- 
smothered smile, presumably one of gratitude, 
and some one else went on. 

So the hour passed; outwardly tranquil 


P the dark ages, when knowledge was 

confined to a select few, it was often used 
by its possessors to obtain and maintain an 
undue influence over the ignorant mass of 
their fellow-men. Rulers and priests alike 
abused the knowledge they possessed in 
producing what were regarded as supernatural 
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and Thucydidean, inwardly mildly efferves- 
cent. 


Not one single word said Sammy either 
then or afterwards —for the * wicving ” that 
the Form expected the next morniny from the 
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effects, aud were thus enabled to wicld a 
despotic power over those who would other- 
wise have been much less submissive. 
Instead of scientific discovery being a means 
of rendering society happier and more 
prosperous, it was, by the few, made a means 
of enslaving the many. 
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Head Master was conspicuous hy its absence, 
and it was universally agreed that he bad 
scored by his silence much more than if he 
had peached and preached and punished 
—scored most thoroughly, most unmistak- 
ably. 


The sciences of Light and Sound were 
those best known and most utilised for this 
purpose, and Hydrostaties and various 
Ingenious mechanical contrivances played a 
considerable part. Thus “the marvellous 
fountain which Pliny describes in the Island 
of Andros as discharging wine for seven 
days and water during the rest of the year: 
the spring of oil which broke out in Home 
to welcome the return of Augustus from the 
Sicilian war; the three empty urns which 
filled themselves with wine at the annual 
feast of Bacchus in the city of Elis; the 
glass tomb of Belus which was full of oil, 
and which, when once emptied by Xerxes, 
could not be again filled; the weeping statues, 
and the perpetual lamps of the ancients,— 
were all the obvious effects of the equilibrium 
and pressure of fluid " (Brewster). 

The peculiarly modern science of Elec- 
tricity was, of course, not available, and even 


Magnetism was unknown, except a few 
simple facts concerning natural load- 
stones. 


The modern magician lays the various 
sciences under contribution to »chieve effects 
that far outshine the most marvellous of the 
ancient sorcerer's miracles; but he does so 
only to amuse those who are willing to pay 
for such entertainment. In the following 
articles, some of the most interesting of the 
tricks and illusions produced by scientific 
means will be described, in the hope that, 
while the reader's natural liking for what the 
small boy called *conjelling" will be 
satisfied, many a valuable scrap of knowledge 
will be acquired in an easy and entertaining 
уау. 

І. Magnetism. 


A magician of former days gained both 
fame and profit by means ef a mysterious 
swan that floated upon the water, contained 
in a vessel round the rim of which were 
placed the letters of the alphabet. Any 
name mentioned by a spectator was correctly 
spelled by the swan moving from one letter 
to another until it had indicated the whole. 
There came a day, however, when the swan 
refused to do as its owner wished, stopping 
and altering its course in spite of the 
‘magician’s commands, until, seeing that his 
efforts were vain, he was forced to acknow- 
ledge that some one present was aware of 
his secret and was counteracting his intlu- 
ence. 

Of course, such a trick would nowadays 
be laughed at, but then very few were 
sufficiently acquainted with magnets and 
their properties to guess that the magician 
had a powerful one concealed upon him, so 
that, as he moved round the vessel, the 
metallic swan was forced to follow him from 
letter to letter. Upon the occasion referred 
to a gentleman present also had a magnet 
concealed upon him, and thus the swan, 
being under opposing influences, was unable 
to obey its owner's commands. 

The exact effect upon the swan of the 
opposing magnets would depend upon their 
strength and their distance from the swan. 
If they were equal in strength or attractive 
force, equally distant, and exactly oppcsite 
to each other, the swan would be unable to 
move in ether direction; while if the 
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magnets were not opposite, the swan would 
te foreed to move along a line lying between 
the lines of direction of the magnets (tig. 1), 
this resultant line varying with the strength 
and distance apart of the opposing forces, 
and lying nearer to the stronger force. 

In uncient times, and even up to the 
Mildle Ages, wonderful stories were told, 
and apparently believed, concerning the 
litting or attractive power of magnets upon 
iron, that being the ошу property with 
whieh even the most learned men and 
philosophers were then acquainted; for, 
although it is true that the ancients were 
not entirely ignorant of magnetic repulsion, 


Fie. 1.—9M M, magnets os, swan. 


this, owing to their complete ignorance of 
magnetic polarity, was believed to be the 
speelal property of a distinct kind of magnet. 
Thus Pliny tells a quaint story of two moun- 
tains near the Indus, one of which attracted 
iron, while the other repelled it, so that a 
traveller who had iron nails in his boots was 
lirmiy fixed to the ground on the former, 
while on the latter he was unable even to 
place his feet upon the ground. 

Absurd as this story is, it is not more so 
than that told by St. Augustine, who says 
that the priests of a certain pagan temple 
kept an iron statue suspended in mid-air by 
Placing powerful londstones in the arch above 
and under the floor. The statue was thus 
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placed between two equal attractive forees, 
and, as it could neither rise nor fa!l. appeared 
to the worshippers as a perpetual miracle. 
Granting for a moment the possibility of so 
exactly balancing the opposing loadstones 
and of placing the statue exactly midway 
between them, the absurdity of the story 15 
obvious from the fact that the attracting 
force called gravitation, by which all things 
аге drawn towards the curth, is entirely left 
out of account by the worthy saint. 

Many ancient writers tell us that 
Mahomet's iron collin miraculously hung, 
without support of any kind, suspended 
from the ceiling of the mosque in which he 
was buried. This miracle, too, is attributed 
to the presence of loadstones in the ceiling. 

These loadstones were natural magnets, or 
pieces of magnetic oxide of iron, called at 
first by the Greeks “ stone of Hercules," and 
later “ stone of Magnesia,” from the town in 
Lydia where it was found in abundance. 
The most important beds of magnetite are 
іп Norway and Sweden; and at Magnet 
Cove in Arkansas there is a whole mountain 
of it. Artificial magnets, which are made 
by magnetising steel in various ways, were 
unknown even in the Middle Ages. 

Such artificial magnets have often been 
used by modern magicians, or conjurers, in 
the performance of their tricks, of which the 
following two nre effective examples. By 
means of a magic wand the © hanky- man," 
as the slang term has it, causes а chosen 
card to come forth from the rest of the pack. 
The card having been chosen and replaced, 
the pack is well shuffled and placed in the 
pocket of one of the audience. The per- 
former-—who, of course, has had no chance 
of seeing the eard- inserts his magic wand 
into the pockei, which he holds wide open, 
end orders the chosen card to come forth, 
and this it docs by attaching itself to the 
magie wand. 

It will be at once guessed that а strong 
bar-magnet is hidden in the wand; but how 
comes it to attract a non-metallic substance 
like a сата? Well, the chosen card is а 
specially prepared one, having been split, 
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uud à strip of iron foil placed between the 
two halves, which are then carefully pasted 
together again so as to leave little or no 
trace of the operation. But how does the 
conjurer know which card will be chosen? 
The fact is that conjurets have a way of 
making a person choose the very card they 
wish him to take. This is called ** forcing "' 
& card, and, unless the foreed card be chosen, 
the trick, as n rule, cannot be performed. 
With the enchanted hand-mirror an even 
prettier trick is performed. A card having 
been chosen is returned to the pack, which is 
well shutiticd and laid face upwards upon the 
mirror (fig. 2). The performer takes the 
mirror in his hand and invites the person 
who chose the card to name it; upon which, 
with a quick turn of the wrist, he inverts 
the mirror, letting the cards fall upon the 
floor or table; or, rather, lie lets them full all 


Fig. 2. 


but one, which he shows clinging, without 
any apparent cause, to the glass. This, 
needless to say, is the chosen card. 

Here, again, the card contains a strip of 
iron-foil, and tlie mirror has a powerful. bar- 
magnet between the glass and the wooden 
back. Some shill is required to bring the 
“ forced |“ chosen сага to the bottom of the 
pack, and this is done by “paling” it— 
ae. by hiding it in the palm of the hand, 
while the remainder are shuffled. For, just 
as n conjurer can "force" any particular 
card to be taken, so he can place his finger 
in the pack in the exact spot to which the 
chosen card is returned, and then, by a quick 
movement, unnoticed by his audience, he 
brings the card to the top or bottom of the 
paek as he wishes. 

( To le continued.) 
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PART I.— GENERAL TREATMENT.—SOME FAVOURITE BREEDS, 


\[ PEAR Boys, Lavpies, AND Looxs,— Let 
19 ше take this opportunity of thanking 
you for the many kind letters and cards I re- 
ceived during ** the Boy's Own year that's 
ата.” I сап assure you these give me very 
«reat pleasure, and cheer me up sometimes 
When Lam inclined to be gloomy. But that is 
only once in a blue moon. Never mind, I 
know I have sincere and true friends among 
the boys of the British Islands; and what is 
still more gratifying to me are the letters I 
receive from readers whom my plainadvice,as 
given month by month in our ~ Doings,” has 
benctited and plucked from vice und sin. 

You wil note I begin this letter by 
addressing you as ** boys, laddies, and loons." 
Well, the first refers to readers on this side 
the Tweed; the second to those in Bonnie 
Scotland and dear old Ireland, where—having 
à dash of Dublin blood in my veins —I have 
spent so many happy days; the loons are 
му harum-scarum lads who take up fads and 
drop them again, and who are oftentimes a 
wee bit thoughtless. Never mind, they will 
mend vet, and settle down into good citizens 
alid workers. 

Now for a start. First and foremost, if you 
are going to keep poultry, either for pleasure 


or profit, you should get a book at once and 
read all about them. The many capital 
illustrated articles that have appeared from 
time to time in the “ B.O.P.” are the very 
thing, if you can get at them. You will also 
need a note-book, in which you can enter 
any facts of particular interest that may 
strike you, either in reading or in your own 
experience. 

I. About the fowl-house and run. If you 
have a really good place for your fowls, and 
are in a position to study all their comforts, 
if you have n good strain to begin with, and 
ordinary luck and judgment, you ought to 
do well with your birds, whether as regards 
flesh or eggs. But I beg of you to make up 
your minds, first and foremost, whether you 
are to breed show-birds, or birds for the 
market, or exe-producers. You cannot well 
combine the three unless you have a large 
poultry-farm, and these do not pay, as а 
rule. 

Even for eggs it is well to have a good sit- 
ting or two of these, because not only are 
there fowls who prefer to lay instead of 
sitting, but there are layiug strains of 
these. 

Now, I want first to say a word or two 


about bantams as a fad, especially for boys - 
and girls as well. It is a far better fancy 
than that of keeping pheasants; for, how- 
ever beautiful these may be, they have not 
the sense and sagacity for which bantam 
fowls are so famed. Indeed, these become 
very great pets, and the little cock especially 
makes himself as much a favourite as any 
poll-parrot or singing canary could be. He 
looks upon his young master or mistress as 
quite his equal, which, it must be confessed, 
is а great condescension on the part of this 
cheeky little rascal, who thinks a ten-feet 
archway too low to pass under without bend- 
ing his head. 

Well, one can have a large number of 
breeds to choose from: the Cochins are 
favourites, and so are black bantums and 
white. Then we have Japanese and 
Sebright. But I like the game bants best 
of all. They are game by name and game by 
nature, and are little gentlemen, or rather 
knights, in every seuse of the word. Like 
their big brethren of the same breed, they 
are exceedingly kind to the members of their 
harem and to their chickens, and chivalrous 
enough to fight for them against fearful odds, 
even to the death. 
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The bantam fowl-run is very ornamental 
on a grassy lawn, or it may be erected in 
some cosy corner of the kitchen garden, well 
sheltered from the prevailing winds, but not 
with a shaded aviary. These birds love the 
sunshine. 

lf a bantamry be kept exceedingly clean, 
and on the samê general principles as the 
fowl-house and runs of larger poultry, it 
is bound to be henlthy. But overcrowding 
is just as certain to breed illness, and then 
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the pretty birds soon look miserable in. 
deed. 

As to the feeding of the be ntams: the house- 
hold scraps should be requisitioned —but 
care must be taken to leave the cat's and dog's 
share — vegetables, potatoes, bread-crusts 
steeped in fresh milk, with morsels of meat 
and fat. This should be dragzlel only— not 
made too wet— with any kind of pot-liquor, 
and thrown down for the birds on a clean 
place, in the morning. Give enough, and no 
more. They should be fed as early as seven 
every morning, or sooner in summer time. 
They must have a handful or two of grain, 
barley, wheat, or broken maize at midday, and 
more before they go to roost, else they will 
get weakly and fall off laying. 

Fresh water must be given every day. In 
al other ways they are to be treated like 
ordinary fowls. 

When there is plenty of grass-run to be had, 
the bantams’ house shouid be made movable. 
It need be none the less pretty on this 
account. The change does a deal of good, 
and keeps the birds healthy. 

Fouls for Profit.—l know many men who 
have made a name for the breeding of prize 
poultry, and who turn in a good income every 
vear by selling sittings of egga, and chickens. 
These men do not go in for breeding fowls for 
the market at all. Half a crown for a bird for 
eating purposes, or a shilling a dozen for 
new-laid breakfast eggs, is not going to 
dazzle the brain of the breeder who can get 
a couple or three dollars for a sitting of eggs, 
and any price from five guineas to fifteen for 
a pair of prize-bred chickens. 

How to Begin.—My advice is simple 
enough. In all live-stock papers, such as 
the “ Stock-Keeper " or * Feathered World,” 
shows are advertised. Prize catalogues of 
those can be bought cheap or had for no- 
thing from the secretaries. These give the 
names of the winners and of great breeders, 
and puts one at once into communication 
with the best men. 
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General Advice on Poultry-Keeping. In 
the paragraphs that follow, my attention 
is directed to the keeping of fowls for flesh 
and eggs. 

(1) The Fowl-House.—The main thing to 
be considered about this is its comfort. 
Build it of any material you choose—of wood 
preferably however, for galvanised iron is too 
cold in winter. Boarding does very well, and, 
if ornament is thought desirable, it is as 
easy to build a fowl-house pretty in shape 
as not, and to cover the walls with the bark 
of trecs, or virgin cork. This last looks very 
nice, but it has another advantage. It helps 
materially in keeping the house at an even 
temperature all the year round. The roof 
may be of wood or laths, covered with felt, 
but if thatched it is much better. The 
thatch may be heather, ferns, or straw, but 
it must be thick. 

First choose your site. Sketch out your 
plan on paper. Let the birds have all the 
room you can spare for the gravel-run, and 
as much grass-run as possible. Sacrifice 
elegance to comfort, and bear the following 
notes in your mind : 


Japanese Bantam. 


1. Well-ventilated, but free from draught. 
2. With a healthy tloor of cement and rubble. 
3. Perches not too high, nor too thick. 4. 
A hen's ladder leading up thereto. 5. Clean 
nest-boxes, with little doors behind, that you 
шау reniove the eggs without going into the 
house. 6. Nests not to be under the perches. 
7. Nests must have clean straw in them. 8. 
Door with lock and key. 9. The house must 
be rat and mice proof. 10. Roof covered with 
felt, tarred and sanded, or, as J have already 
said, thatched, for coolness in summer and 
warmth in winter. 11. The whole house may 
be simply tarred outside and lime-washed 
within, if yon don’t want to go to the expense 
of virgin cork. 

The run itself should be: 1. Surrounded 
with a cheap fence of hurdles and wire-mesh. 
2. Constructed with a main doorway, and 
smaller one leading into grass-run. 3. 
Water-dishes, as many as needed, placed cut 
of the sun. 4. The dust.bath, under a 
shelter shed, quite open at one side. The 
dust-bath to be earth, ashes, old lime, gravel, 
peat-earth, etc. To be always kept clean, 
and have a handful or two of sulphur mixed 
in it. 5. A drain along the lower side of 
house to carry water off. 6. Movable houses 
and runs are advantageous, because ground 
can be changed and deterioration and disease 
prevented. These houses can be bought. 


(2) Ventilation.—There should be no 
draught in a fowl-house strong enough to 
blow out a candle, and yet the place must be 
very well ventilated. There is one simple 
and inexpensive way of securing this 
desideratum. It is to let a large piece of 
strong perforated zinc into the dvor and 
another into a wall opposite. If you do not 
have this, you must have the draught of air 
that enters the house so arranged that it is 
directed straight upwards to the roof, there 
to tind exit by bent ventilating pipes. I am 
most anxious that you should remember this, 
for I am of opinion that the want of pure 
fresh air in the fowl-house is to blame for 
three-quarters at least of the diseases from 
which our birds suffer. 

(3) A Hews Ladder. This consists of a 
strongish baulk or plank leading up to the 
principal perch, and having eross-pieces of 
branches nailed on to it which the fowls can 
grasp with their feet. Light fowls can casily 
fly up all the way, but the heavy ones, such 
as Cochins, Brahmas, etc., cannot. 

(4) Cleanliness. —Cleanliness of the birds 
themselves, and all their surroundings and 
the food pans or drinking dishes, ought to be 
the rule. You cannot wash a fowl, of course, 
as you would a doy, but ycu can see that the 
dust-bath is kept perfectly dry and sweet, 
and that it is renewed once a month. You 
can see also thnt the perches are scraped 
and cleaned periodically, else you will have 
bumble-foot among your birds. 

The perches, by the way, should be biz 
enough to let the fowls get a sturdy grasp ог 
them. If you keep nothing but the large 
breed of fowls, you can have them low down, 
&nd so dispense with the ladder. 

Clean straw should be put in the nesting- 
boxes when you reuew the dust-bath. 

(5) The Dust-Bath.—It is necessary that 
this should be protected from the rain. It 
is simply a shed open on the south side, so 
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that it is a sun-bath as well as a dust-bath. 
The sulphur is to kill any vermin that may 
fall into it from the birds’ bodies. The fowls 
will lie here on sunny days for an hour or 
more at a time, evidently enjoying themselves 
quite as much as one of ourselves would in a 
Turkish bath. 

(6) The Gravel-Run.—This is the run 
which is immediately round or in front of 
the fowl-house. It is sometimes kept in a 
most filthy condition, and then on rainy 
days the state of the birds and their distress 
are pitiable. With drooping tails and 
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draggled feathers, they huddle together in 
corners, mourning and talking to each other, 
and if you understand hens’ language, and 
care to listen to them at such a time, you 
certainly will hear no good about yourself. 
But if the gravel-run is clean and tidy, and 
some green stuff thrown intoit, with perhaps 
a handful of grain, a rainy day will hardly 
interfere with their cheerfulness. 
(To be continued.) 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(Twenty-FourtH ANNUAL SERIES.) 


Our Weekly Postcard Competition. 
[Continued from p. 815 of last volume.) 


&—In this there was no suitable competition, and 
no PRIZE can therefore be awarded. 


9.—VERSES DESCRIPTIVE OF THE YOUTH WHO DOESN"t 
PLAY—* Тоо MUCH FAG, DON'TCHERKNO W.," 


The * Bat” winner: 
ARTHUR FRANCIS PATERSON, Birkwood, Banchory, Х.В. 


10. CBLACK-AND-WHITE DRAWING OF OUR CAPTAIN 
AS HR CARRIES OUT Ніз ВАТ. 


The “ Bat” winner: 


HERNERT WALLER, 161 Broomwood Road, Clapham 
Common, S.W. 


Consolation Prizes—each a“ В.О.Р. knife: 


THOMAS K&t. Low, Rhind Street, Bodmin, Cornwall. 
WityreD WALLER, 161 Broomwood Road, Clapham 
Commun, S.W. 
ELEANOR FRANCES PLOWRIGHT, Swaffham, Norfolk. 
W. Е TickNon, 72 Vernon Road, Sealand Road, 
Chester. 
W. B. HUNTLY, 36 Newington Road, Edinburgh. 
ALFRED J. JUDD, South View Villa, Summerland 
Road, Barnstaple, North Devon. 
We gise one or two reproductions, in reduced зге, of 
the drawings by successful competitors: 
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THE BOY'S OWN BOOKSHELVES 
FOR BEGINNERS. 


[BY ONE OF OUR READERS.] 


Tus bookshelves in the diagram can be very easily 

made by boys who are quite beginners in the art 
of try, and very few tools are necessary ; if the 
directions are carefully followed a strong and reliable 
bookshelf will be the result. 

1. To make the uprights.—Having chosen your wood, 
which should all be of the same thickness, about үз of 
an inch, cut 9 pieces 39 in. long and 14 in. wide. Draw 
with a pencil on each of these pieces а series of lines 

rpendicular to the length, and distant 3, 153, 26, 34 

. respectively from one end. We shall call this en 
the lower end. 

2. To make the shelves.—Cut 4 pieces of wood 18 in. 
long and 7 in. wide. 

3. To make the shelf rests: 

(1) Side pteces.—Cut 8 pieces of wood 7 in. (all but 
the thickness of the wood you ure using) long 
and 1 in. wide, 


Paper. 
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(2) Back pieces.—Out 4 pieces 18 in. long and 1 iu. 
wide. Draw lines on each of them st right 
angles to the length at distances 3}, 43, 8}, 93, 
13}, 143 in. from one end respectively. 

4. To ЈИ the pieces together : 

(1) The back. —Fit tho shelf rests so that the three 
uprights come between the lines you have drawn, 
and the pencil lines on the uprights iust. show 
above the shelf rests. Glue in this position and 
strengthen with screws. 

(2) Sides.—Fit the shelf rests as in the case of the 
back ; the front upright must fit flush with one 
end; the back upright should come а distance 
equal to the thickness of the wood you are using 
beyond the other ends of these shelf rests. Fit 
the centre uprights exactly in the middle of tne 
space between the two outer ones Then fix 
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these 8 pieces in place with glue and screws. 

You must take care to put the rests on so that 

they come inside when the sides ure put in 
sition. 

(3) The shelces.—Place the shelves on the rests with 
the back and sides in position, and see that all 
fit true. Fix these in position with gluc, aud 
make firm with a screw through the middle cf 
each upright iuto each shelf. Thescrews shou d 
be an inch long, and thin, 

Let the glue get thoroughly dry, and then the 
carpenter has finished. Buy a pound of blueor red enamel 
and paint it ull over; enamel covers a multitude of the 
amateur's sins. 

If you have carefully followed our instructions you 
will now have a strong and quite handsome bookshelf. 
You can now stand it in your bedroom, and when 
arranging your books don't forget your “ B.O.P.” 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


HOLDERS OF THE ASHBURTON 
SHIELD FOR 1802-3. 


THE Ashburton Shield for public schools rifle-shoot- 
ing, which was given in 1861 by the thinl Baron 
Ashburton, and which was held last year by Eton with 
an aggregatc of 456 out of a possible 560, this yenr falls 
into the hands of Cheltenham, with an aggregate of 
469. Thirty-five public schools competed. Harrow 
made the next best total to Cheltenham, with 466; 
Marlborough was thini, with 465; Charterhouse 
fourth, with 456; and Eton fifth, with 154. At the 
200 уагда range Cheltenham led from Charterhouse 
with 254 against 245; then followed Wellington, 242 ; 
Eton, 240; Harrow, 238. Wellington made a bad show 
at the 500 yards range, falling to eighth position, with 
an aggregate of 446; and Harrow improved upon 
Charterhouse and Eton, whilst Marlborough came up 
with excellent shooting, one member of the team 
(Lance-Corporal Dewhurst) putting on nothing less 


than bull’s-eyes. 


WORDS OF CHEER. 


From Queensland, N.A. writes: “ Your valuable 
paper is always moet welcome in our house, and every 
one reads it. We have subscribed to it for about 
twelve years. My brother built a canoe some years 
ago, from instructions out of the ‘B.O.P.’ and we still 
have the frame.” 


A Correspondent writes from Surbiton Hill: “ It is 
a long while now since I most eagerly distributed in 
my Pure Literature District specimen numbers of the 
* Boy's Own Paper,’ which was shortly to be published. 
I remember how delighted I was at the great number 
of orders I received, and it has ever since been my 
favourite magazine for boys. My six nephews have 
simply Гоғе it, und the youngest is, I believe, taking it 
etill." 


NOTICE To Con riDUTORE.— AH. manuscripts intended 
for the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must hare the name 
and culdress ar (he sender clearly written thereon, and 
in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS, 
must be (giren, Miscellaneous voluntaru contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps «re sent 10 cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in ang wan 


responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 


though ever u care is taken, The number of MSS, sent lo 
the Office is «o great that а considerable time must neces- 


sarily elapse before their iurn for consideration arrives, 


Payment for accepted. manuscripts 15 made on publication 
of the monthly part contmning (hem. The receipt 
conveys the copiright of manuscripts to the Keliytous 
Tract Society, wilh liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately, Republication by 
authors on their own account must alicays be the 
subiect of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS.: and whenecer any special value ts put upon a 
MS. bu the author thts fact must b» clearty stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised. 
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To COnRESPONDENTS.—Replies to correspondents are 
nol sent by post, and fo this rule th re can be по erep- 
tion —the sending of stamped and addressed envelops & 
notirtthstanding. 

Keplies on all questions of any general interest are gicea 
in these columns in due course, 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, * ВОР,“ 
56 Paternoster Row. Letters sent to private addresses 
of members of the stum are not ansicered, 


New READER (£even Kings).—We do rot sell our 
coloured plates separately, except in the packet form 
on the completion of ench volute. You see, they 
are intended soiely for the benefit ot eur own regular 
readers, and not for outsiders who may casually take 
a burning faney for коше particular plate. If your 
friend specially wants the picture in question, he 
can only get it pow by purchasing the back part in 
which it appeared. This part is out of print with 

s; but un advertisement on the wrapper of either 
our weekly number (at a cost of 34.) or monthly 
part (at а cost of ба.) might very possibly procure 
the offer of а copy. 
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and feed it as you would 
а young dog. We are 
afraid, however, yon 
will find it pretty much 
of a handful 


CURIOUS (Croydon).--1. АП the subjects you mention 
are likely to find treatment in our new volume 


?. Look out for our Lext special extra Christmas 
number, 


A Моше КАН —No, you would not be pass l 
«пег for the Navy or the Merchant Service. Yoi 
must pass the eyesight test, apd that is why yeu 
sliutild be examined for eyesight before signing at; 
] apers or going to any expense. 


J. B ScHOLEFIELD. -We khave Lad articles on tert- 
making aud camping out, but tlie st bjeet. will cums: 
on sgain some day. 
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copy of tlie arms i£ applied tu. [t appears in stoue 
on the front of the building at the City end of Loudea 
bridge. 2. About three times ics ice value, 
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QUEER MR. QUERN. 


JY THE REV. A. №. MALAN, D.D., 
Author of * The Belgian Hare," “ The Wallaby Man,” etc. etc. 


(With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER II.— THE DESOLATION OF RAVENSDALE. 


as No: boys, there's half an hour before school ; let 
1 us warm up with a game of touch-wood." 
Mr. Quern hurried across the road to the moor. He 
ran nimbly over the heather, jumping sundry pools left 
by. the late rain, avoiding: the worst swamps, and making 
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“Tears dimmed his eyes as he stooped to kiss the wood." 
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tor the clumpof pines that topped a hummock 
on the broad expanse. 

He took off his coat, folded it neatly, and 
placed it оп а thorn-bush. Не put his cap 
on his coat and was ready for action. 

“Tin нь!” he exclaimed. “Off to your 
trecs, boys ! and, if I don’t catch one of you 
in less than a minute, I'll let you off after- 
noon school and take you all to the New 
Forest.” 

“Oh, sir, then we'll none of us leave his 
tree till the minute is gone, and you can’t 
catch anyone.” 

* You pirate, Pitcairn! Would you over- 
haula treat in such dastardly fashion? If 
any boy does not leave his tree, I'll give him 
double lessons and keep him in next half- 
holiday. Now then!” 

In & moment Mr. Quern was rushing 
wildly among the trees, darting this way and 
that with surprising agility considering that 
he was fifty-two years old, and had but lately 
recovered from a serious illness. 

* Ah, Pitcairn, I've caught you at last, well 
within the minute! " 

^ No, sir— please, I'm touching wood." 

* How so?" 

“ Гуе got a pencil in my hand, sir." 

“Ha, ha! You're an old soldier after all, 
though you hope some day to be a sailor. 
But I cannot admit such quibbling. You are 
fairly caught. Now show your activity. Go 
it, bovs—no fear that old Booby will catch 
you— he’s too fat —Toc РАТ, I say ! " 

Mr. Quern shouted the words. "They were 
unswered bv a laugh from & labourer return- 
ing tothe village across the heather lower 
down. Presently the game was done. 

* Hurry back. boys! The bell will ring in 
ten minutes. Fifty lines to any boy late for 
school." 

Another scene shortly succeeded. 

“Now for our Horace lesson! Book I., 
Ode 16. Begin reading it, Dalbus — mind the 
quantities and read with refinement and 
intelligence." 

“O matre pulchra filia pulchrior. О 
daughter beautifuller than thy beautiful 
mother.” 

“Horrible! Excruciating! Agony ! " Mr. 
Quern screamed out his disapproval in a high 
key. “ Balbus, your ancestor may have been 
& notable mason, but certainly Apollo has 
not inspired his descendant to be an inter- 
preter of the classic muse. Who ever heurd 
of beautifuller? It jars my nerves like the 
squenk of aslate-pencil ! And your rendering 
utterly ruins the order of the words in the 
original! But for that I pardon you—you 
might excuse yourself with fair reason by 
saying that no commentator ever taught you 
better —dull insensate dotards! Not one of 
them has had the wit to see the subtle 
suggestion of conflicting sentiments so 
exquisitely implied by the order of the words. 
Listen, Balbus, and lay to heart the true 
rendering, which it is my proud vocation to 
pioneer into publie view. It is the one con- 
tribution to classical criticism which I shall 
bequeath to posterity ; but my labour in the 
cause of education will not have been lost 
if that suggestion strikes root. A better 
scholar than George Quern might be proud 
to have discovered it. 

“Imagine the occasion — mother and 
daughter reading the poets missive, knowing 
that it was addressed to them. The mother — 
it lady of fashion, once a bright star of society, 
und still jealous of her waning beauty - -casts 
her eves upon the first three words, A thrill 
of vanity throbs in her heart--her beauty 
j» still praised by the Poet Laureate! Then 
the reads the two following words. Ah! 
a dagger stabs her---batled, foiled, passed in 
the race by her own daughter. 

“ Meanwhile Miss Chloe has peeped over 
mamma's shoulder, and she too reads the 
first three words. * Матта, indeed, beautiful, 
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at her time of life?’ Miss Chloe reads 
the two following words. Oh! rapture! 
Was ever poet more worthy of Apollo’s buys ? 

“If vou have followed me, Balbus, vou 
will expect a striking and original translation 
of the line. And you shall not be dis- 
appointed, boy; never fear. O daughter, 
fairer than thy fair mother, will not do one 
little bit—it ruins the poet's intention by 
inverting the order of ideas. No, no! This 
is how you must translate the line: Lovely 
the mother—daughter lovelicr. What am I 
saying? O—h!" 


It was the hour described in those touching 
lines which Mr. Quern often quoted — 


* Red o'er the forest peers the setting sun, 
The line of yellow light dies fast away, 
That crown'd the eastern copse : and chill and dun 
Falls on the moor the brief November day." 


A chill wind wailed over the landscape, and, 
as it reached the pines, they rustled softly 
nt first, and then breathed their long mel. 
ancholy sigh, saddest of nature’s inanimate 
voices except that of distant surf breaking on 
an open shore. The cold breath touched the 
neck of Mr. Quern. Instinctivelv he shivered 
und pulled at the collar of his thin and thread- 
bare coat. 

He had been the one and only actor in 
both scenes of the little drama described 
nbove. He had played that game of touch- 
wood with the phantoms of imaginary bovs, 
present to his perception by some mysterious 
association of his disordered mind, but of 
no material existence. He had been over- 
heard by that passing labourer only, who 
had witnessed similar enactments on other 
occasions. The labourer had greeted tlie 
loud exclamation * тоо FAT’ with a laugh, 
and he had passed on his way without further 
concern for ** the poor daft chap" whom he 
pitied from his honest heart. 

The village folk of Ellendean were familiar 
enough with the eccentricities of this strange 
individual. Most of them remembered the 
time when he had a thriving school at 
Ravensdale, the roomy and gloomy old house 
visited in the first ohapter—a mansion which 
needed the life and noise of a regiment of 
boys to scare away the ghosts which legend 
reported to be quartered therein. 

But Ravensdale had been deserted for the 
last twenty years, and was now crumbling 
to decay. For the school had ceased to exist, 
and the mansion had failed to “let " since 
its dissolution. 

How such a disastrous event came nbout 
might be quickly told, no doubt—just as the 
plot of a novel is sketched by a newspaper 
critic in a few lines. But time was expended 
in the gradual process, and incidents 
attended the collapse of Kavensdule School 
which are worthy to claim some detailed 
account. Therefore an attempt shall be made 
to connect those incidents into a story. 

The main reason, perhaps, why the popu- 
larity of Ravensdale dwindled may be found 
in the fact that other schools sprang up 
under more favoured conditions, in places 
of easier access. Modern ideas considered 
certain arrangements antiquated, to which 
Mr. Quern adhered, being influenced by his 
conservative instincts and his disinclination 
for reform. Then, further, sundry unfor- 
tunate misunderstandings occurred from time 
ta time, which caused friction between the 
master and some of the pareuts-——misunder- 
standings, more or less trival, which contri- 
buted in their measure to set the balance of 
favour en the wrong bias. 

The tendency of this ebbing tide of pro- 
sperity exercised a baneful influence upon 
Mr. Quern, causing his behaviour slowly but 
surely to develop strange propensities, which 
gave anxiety to his friends lest mental 
derangement might be threatening to under- 
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mine his constitution. Unaccountable fits 
of depression were sueceeded by periods of 
strony excitement. The boys made remarks, 
and  irreverently pronounced him to be 
“cracked.” They talked of his strange 
vagaries in the holidays. Boys graduallv 
dropped off : the old ones left the school, and 
their places were but sparingly filled by new 
arrivals. Consequently the numbers  de- 
creased, and future prospects were discour- 
aging. 

Then came the crowning disaster. when 
the household of Ravensdale was visited with 
nu grievous sickness. Mrs. Quern and her 
beautiful daughter Sybil tended the sick boys 
with untiring devotion. They laid down 
their lives indeed for their sakes, for both 
mother and daughter fell victims to the fatal 
disorder and died on the same day. 

Thus Mr. Quern, broken in heart with 
grief, was brought to the lowest depth of woe. 
For many months he lay at death's door, 
and rose from his sick bed to find his school 
vanished. His more valuable effects were 
sold by auction; Ravensdale was advertised 
to be let. From time to time there were 
rumours of new tenants, but they never 
realised fulfilment. The house was left to 
rats and bats and the corroding ravages of 
time. Twenty years passed and saw it 
gradually yielding to decay—stone-work 
perishing, wood-work rotting, the estate 
untended, till the plantations became wild 
forests, the gardens a wilderness, and the 
whole place a ruinous and wasted desolation. 

Brought to the verge of poverty, Mr. Quern 
rented two rooms in Moorside Cottave, a 
harmless, lonely, broken man, subject to 
hallucinations, which took the form of 
imagining that he had his boys around him. 
The villagers pitied him, and many repaid 
him acts of kindness; for in the days of 
his prosperity he had shown himself of 
genial character, generous to the poor, and 
kindly disposed to all his neighbours. 

On that dreary November afternoon he 
had played his solitary game among the 
pines, and after it was ended he had sat on 
the edge of a deserted gravel pit close bv, to 
give a lesson in Horace to his phantom class. 
That reference to mother and daughter had 
flashed upon his brain a recollection of his 
own irreparable loss, and with a deep-drawn 
groan of inarticulate misery he had risen 
from his seat. 

Instead of returning directly to his lodging, 
Mr. Quern walked across the heathery tract 
towards Havensdale. It was often his custom 
to pay a visit to the scene of his former 
labours and indulge the luxury of commun- 
ing with the dead past. 

He entered the grounds by a stile at the 
rear of the mansion, and walked as in a dream 
through unkenipt shrubberies damp with the 
sodden decay of dead leaves and dying grass. 
He stopped to listen. Did some echo of 
phantom laughter or song wake Eolian vibra- 
tions in his brain? A wan smile flickered 
on his sallow face as though he heard. 

He paused on & paved square, once the 
floor of a fives-cou-t. Weeds had struggled 
through spaces between the worn flags, and 
mouldering slime contested their dominion. 
Mr. Quern walked up to the wall of the 
court, and looked at the "line" of wood 
rotten and discoloured. He passed his hand 
along it and pressed a green ooze from the 
decayed wood. He noticed the traces of two 
letters, F. B., carved on the wood--the initials 
of little Frank Barnet. who had died of the 
fever in that last awful term. Tears dimmed 
his eyes as he stooped to kiss the wood, and 
u groan from his desolate heart mingled with 
the sob of the wind. 

He turned aside to the swimming bath 
close by. It was half full of dark water. 
Dead leaves and sticks and bits of wreckage 
floated in the corners —the hull of a toy boat, 
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an old fives-bat blackened with age. The 
village children sometimes ventured to play 
about the grounds on a bright summer after- 
noon, but none ever dared enter the house, 
though the hinges of the back-door had 
given way. The village folk were prone to 
superstition. and a veil of horror drawn over 
the deserted house rendered it safe from their 
intrusion. 

The promptings of miserable dejection 
moved Mr. Quern to the revival of memories 
on the stage where realities were enacted. 

He entered the house and went into one 
of the class-rooms. Jt was like entering a 
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tomb, but it affected him otherwise. The 
mists of hallucination gathered on his brain. 
He sat. down on his old chair, which stood in 
its old place, for some of the school furniture 
had defied the auctioneer’s hammer. Heed- 
less of mould and cobwebs, Mr. Quern leant 
his arins on the desk in front, and gazed at 
the wrecked forms and desks before him. 
Ніз disordered fancy filled them with 
occupants. 

“Тат glad to see you again, boys. We have 
had a long holiday. Let us hope we have 
all gained good from it—that we return with 
energics of mind and body refreshed. It is 


(To le continued.) 
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getting dark. George ought to have lighted 
the lamps —I will go and tell him.” 

He left the room. He went down the 
passage and made his way into the spacious 
hall, where boys once used to cengregate to 
hear him read a story. It was empty, 
except for the presence of a broken chair. 
Mr. Quern sat down, and, resting his elbows on 
his knees, he hid his face in his open palms. 

Darkness was fast closing the eyelids of 
heaven-—the melancholy wind moaned with 
long-drawn sigh. A footstep sounded 
stealthily—and a hand was laid upon his 
shoulder. 
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DICK AND PHILIP: 


A STRANGE STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


[s father, Reginald Seymour, was 
somewhat of an invalid. Some years 
before our story opens, the doctors had 
varned him that his lungs were affected; 
and be had been told that, if he wished to 
prolong his life, he must pass the rest of his 
days in a warm climate. 

Fortunately, having private means, he was 
іп а tolerably independent position, and 
able to choose his own mode of life; so, 
vetting rid of the house in which he and 
Mrs. Seymour had passed the first years of 
their murried life, he bought the villa Bella 
Vista, und had settled down in the little 
Italian bay with the intention of spending 
the rest of his life there. 

At first everything had gone well with 
them. Mr. Seymour's health had improved, 
his interest in the cultivation of the land he 
had acquired with the villa incrensed with 
exch year he spent there: and the quiet 
regular life in the sunny South agreed as 
vell with his family (they had two children— 
Dick and a little girl) as with himself. 
out they had not been long settled before a 
complete change came over the scene. 

One morning а wizen-faced, bandy-legged 
пап was shown into Mr. Seymour's study. 
After some time the visitor left, nnd Mr. 
Seymour came into the dining-room, where 
his wife was sitting, rubbing his hands and 
chuckling to himself. 

His wife asked who his visitor was, and 
what had amused him; and he told her 
that he believed he had just received a visit 
trom the prime idiot of the place. 

Mr. Seymour said that, after much hesita- 
tion and some pressing on his рагі, the 
bandy-legged man had begun a long rig- 
murole about the air of the place not agreeing 
with all strangers who settled there, but for 
these strangers, he said, who bad reasonable 
minds it was a most healthy place. 

The man, who (so he told Mr. Seymour) 
Was a cobbler, named Timoteo, spoke an 
execrable patois, and, though а fair Italian 
scholar, Mr. Seymour had some difficulty in 
understanding him. But he fancied, from 
shat he said, that the man believed himself 
lo have the power of insuring the health of 
any of the inhabitants of the place in whom 
he п take an interest, and that this 
tenet could be purchased for u very small 
өз, of money. But, as Mr. Seymour had 

Positively refused to insure his own or his 
tinily’s health for any sum of money, large 

“r small, his visitor had left the house 
uttering: to himself and evidently much 
‘heeneed. Before leaving, however, he had 
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(With Tilustrations by G. E. Robern soy.) 


CHAPTER II.—TROUBLES0ME NEIGHBOURS. 


uttered a strange warning: “ Signor,” he 
had £aid —“ Signor, as you value your health, 
never look through glass after midnight." 

“ He must be a raving lunatic, my dear," 
suid Mr. Seymour—" a raving lunatic.” But 
he soon had cause to change the opinion he 
had formed of his strange visitor’s sanity. 

Not many weeks after his visit, Mr. Seymour 
was one night awakened by strange noises out- 
sidethe house. ‘The tramp of many feet and 
the pattering of hoofs was to be distinctly 
heard. What could it mean? He sat up in 
bed und listened intently. Yes, he had not 
been mistuken—a whole army seemed to be 
marching through the orange-grove. They 
certainly could not be nearer the house than 
that, or the scrunching of the gravel in front 
of the house would be heard—unless it was 
anarmy of ghosts; but Mr. Seymour was not 
superstitious ; besides, he could hear the 
swish of the branches of the orange-trees as 
they were brushed against by the marching 
multitude. | 

Leaping out of bed, he drew up the window- 
blind, and, quite forgetting the cobbler’s 
warning, looked through the window down 
into the garden. There he saw the archway, 
with its ereeper-covered walls, staring up at 
him, cold and white in the moonlight. Beyond 
the orange-grove, flitting in and out of the 
deep shadows of the orange-trees and dragging 
itself along between the trees in a long narrow 
trail, was a black, shapeless mass of legs, 
hoofs, and undulating bodies. 

Seizing a pistol, and telling Mrs. Seymour 
(who had been awakened by his getting out 
of bed) not to stir. he rushed down the shallow 
staircase three steps at a time. Passing 
through the hall, he made his way down the 
vernndah steps that led into the orange-grove. 
As he was about to pass through the archway, 
a voice cried, ** Halt !’’ and two men sprang 
from the shadows and placed themselves one 
on each side of him. 

“Gently, gently, Signor. It will be well 
for the Signor to return to the house,” they 
said insinuatingly, but at the same time 
grasping his arms firmly. 

“You rascally scoundrels!" cried Mr. 
Seymour, struggling with his captors. “ What 
do vou mean by this? Let go -or take the 
consequences.” 

And. wrenching free the hand that held the 
pistol, he tired point-blank at his assailants. 

There was an instant’s pause, then the 
dull thud of a heavy body falling to the 
ground, the rustle of some one passing quickly 
through the oranue-grove, und he was free. 

Mr. Seymour did not wait to examine the 


dark form that lay huddled up at his feet, 
but returned at once to the house to procure 
a lantern. On his way to the villa he met 
Mrs. Seymour, who, hearing the report of 
firearms, had made her way towurds the 
orange-grove, alarmed for her husband's 
safety. 

He hurried her back to the house, and, 
seizing а lantern, returned to the archway, 
quite expecting to tind there the body of the 
man whom he had shot; but, to his surprise, 
when he reached the spot where he had been 
uttacked by the two men, there was nothing 
to be seen but a small pool of blood that was 
fast sonking into the ground. 

When he informed the authorities of what 
had occurred, Mr. Seymour was told that a 
band of brigands with smuggled goods had, 
no doubt, found it convenient to take a short 
cut through his property to tho mountains, 
and he was advised to block up in sume way 
the pathway that ran through the vineyard 
and orange-yrove. But when he suggested 
that this might not be necessary if the 
authorities would only exert themselves a 
little and send a few soldiers into the 
mountains to secure the brigands, he was 
met with smiles and a polite shrug of the 
shoulders. Brigands were brigands, and they 
must go softly; but the Signor might be sure 
they would do their best. 

Needless to say, Mr. Seymour's assailants 
were never caught; and some of the Sey- 
mours' Italian friends who lived near Bella 
Vista advised Mr. Seymour to come to terms 
with Timoteo the cobbler before worse 
happened. From these friends Mr. Seymour 
learnt that he had settled in the centre of a 
nest of brigunds and smugglers, but that 
those who were wise enough to insure their 
health with the cobbler Timoteo were never 
troubled by them. All the villagers around 
were more or less in league with them, so, 
even if the authorities really did bestir them- 
selves (which was doubtful), they were never 
caught. 

Possibly it was one of these Italian friends 
of the Seymours who, thinking to do them a 
friendly turn, gave a hint to Timoteo that, if 
he called again at Bella Vista, he might tind 
the Signor more reasonable after what had 
occurred ; at any rate, when a month or two 
had passed, Mr. Seymour, to his great aston- 
ishment and indignation, received another 
visit from the cobbler. 

This time the little wizen-faced man did 
not get as fur us the study, but was met as he 
was appronching the house by Mr. Seymour, 
wlio, after having resisted a strong inclination 
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to lay the thick stick he was carrying across 
Timoteo’s shoulders, sent him away (to put 
it vulgarly) with a flea in his ear, before he 
had time to open his lips. And a general 
order was given that none of the household 
should, for the future, hold any communica- 
tion with the cobbler or go to his shop; at 
which order there was much grumbling in 
the servants' hall, for Timoteo was the only 
cobbler in the village. 
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Mr. Seymour was a fiery, high-spirited 
man, and his English blood fairly boiled at 
the idea of compromising matters with the 
“rascally scoundrels.” He was not to be 
intimidated into bribing them or any other 
ruffianly crew, and if they chose to interfere 
with him in any way, after what had occurred, 
they knew what to expect. 

After the events just described nothing 
seemed to prosper at De!la Vista; in fact, 
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everything went from bad to worse. The 
fruit trees, for some mysterious reason, ceased 
bearing; the crop of grapes failed; walls 
tumbled down- apparently of their own 
accord; fences were destroyed; and, inside 
the villa, furniture, looking-glasses, and china 
broke, splintered, and cracked on the slightest 
provocation. Servant after servant left, 
until it almost seemed that Mr. and Mrs. 
Seymour would be left to carry on the whole 
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' He fired point-blank at hís assailants." 


work of the house and plantation by them. 
selves. 

This had been going on for some time, 
when Mr. Seymour, wishing to replace & 
servant who was leaving, happened to adver- 
tise in a local paper for a man-servant. 
Amongst the numerous replies to his adver- 
tisement, he received one, the wording and 
general tone of which took his fancy, and he 
wrote asking the writer to call upon him. 


In reply to this letter, a tall, rather stern- 
featured man made his appearance at the 
villa. His name, he stated, was Domenico. 
and, though rather untidy-looking, he appeared 
trustworthy and capable. He had only a 
written reference; but, as he explained this 
by saying that his last master had left the 
country, Mr. Seymour engaged him. 

After this prosperity again visited Bella 
Vista. Fruit trees began to bear their normal 


crop of fruit, furniture held together, and 
even Mrs. Seymour, who had not at first been 
prepossessed in Domenico’s favour (** because 
he had an ugly face," Mr. Seymour said 
laughingly), was obliged to allow that never 
before had they been so comíortable, and 
that he was certainly a wonderful person for 
making everything in and about the place 
run smoothly. And, fora time, the Seymours 
led a peaceful, happy life; but it did not. last 


long, for before Domenico had been with 
them many months the first real sorrow of 
their lives overtook them. This was the loss 
of Dick’s sister, Lorine. She had just com- 
pleted her twelfth year, and was as bright: 
and bonny a child as parents’ hearts could 
desire, and, in old-fashioned parlance, the 
very apple of her father’s eye. 

There was a large tract of open country at 
the back of Bella Vista, between the villa 
and the mountains. On this plain, which 
was in some parts marshy and intersected by 
numerous small but deep streams of water, 
there stood, surrounded by a belt of trees, the 
walls of an old ruined castle. All around 
the castle wildflowers grew in almost tropical 
profusion, and, on a hot summer’s day, 
lizards and chameleons basked on its time- 
tinted walls. It was а happy hunting- 
ground for anyone fond of flowers, and Lorine 
would often ramble about the ruins, gathering 
lowers and playing hide-and-seek amongst 
its crumbling walls. She was generally 
accompanied on these expeditions by her 
father or Domenico, who was much attached 
w his young mistress, and had been the first 
w show her the way to the castle and its 
treasures. 

One day, when Dick had returned to 
England to school, and Lorine was feeling 
nther -lonely and at a loss for some- 
thing to do, her mother suggested that she 
should ask Domenico to take her to the ruins. 
At the time Lorine did not seem to care for the 
suggestion ; but as neither she nor Domenico 
appeared at the luncheon-hour, it was con- 
cluded that they had gone to the castle 
toxcther. However, when Domenico returned 
late in the afternoon, well-laden with fish, 
and stated that he had been at the harbour 
all the morning attending to the shipping of 
some of the produce of the orange-grove and 
getting some fish for the kitchen, Mr. and 
Mrs. Seymour began to be very uneasy, and 
sent Domenico off at once to the ruins to 
find Lorine. Their distress was great when 
he returned without Lorine, but with a hat, 
like the one she usually wore, which he said 
he had picked up near the marshes. An 
orvanixed search was made, but no Lorine 
was found; and from that day nothing 
further had been seen or heard of her. 

The energy that Domenico displayed in 
searching for her child quite won Mrs. 
Seymour's heart; and all her old prejudice 
zuinst Domenico -if at that time any of it 
still remained— melted n way. 

After the loss of his daughter, Mr. Seymour 
shut himself up all day long in his study, 
and took but little or no interest in what 
went on around him, or in the cultivation of 
his estate; and both he and Mrs. Seymour 
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learnt to depend more and more on Domenico, 
and to turn to him for advice and help in 
matters connected with the plantation; so 
that at the time he met the boys at th. little 
Italian railway-station he had nearty the 
whole management of the place in his hands, 
and was the Seymours’ most valued and 
trusted servant. 

Dick was at school in England when he 
received a letter from his mother telling 
him of the disappearance of his sister, 
and this was the first time he had returned 
home without finding Lurine on the platform 
at the station waiting to welcome him. It 
was a sad home-coming for Dick, as he and 
Lorine had been great friends and play- 
mates. 

Philip and Dick were at the same public 
school together in England,and Dick had spent 
his last holidays with Philip and his grand- 
mother. Philip's father and mother were 
dead, and he hnd been brought up by his 
grandmother (Mrs. Seymour’s mother), and 
had, up to now, spent all his holidays with 
her; but she had died recently and for the 
future he was to spend his holidays at 
Bella Vista. He had often met Mr. and 
Mrs. Seymour at his grandmother’s—Mr. 
Seymour was his guardian as well as his 
uncle - but this was the first time he had 
visited Italy. 

He and Dick, though of very different 
temperaments, were great chums ; and Dick 
had fired Philip's imagination with stories 
about his father and the brigands and the 
cobbler. He was looking forward to meeting 
with many adventures during the holidays, 
though Dick told him that life in Italy was 
much the same as in England, and that the 
brigands were a very sneaky, underhand lot, 
and never showed themselves if they could 
help it. 

Dick saw nothing of his father until the 
luncheon bell rang, and then Dick was much 
shocked at the change that had taken place 
in him. He looked years older, his form 
was much shrunken, and his face was pale 
and drawn. He greeted Dick and Philip in 
an absent-minded, dreamy way, that was & 
great contrast to his old genial manner. 

The meal passed almost in silence, and 
Mr. Seymour, who at one time had been very 
particular about the cooking of his food, ate 
and drank mechanically, as if he neither 
knew nor cared what was placed before him. 
Just as they were finishing lunch, Dick, who 
had been much struck by Domenico's untidy 
appearance, and the neglected look of every- 
thing about the estate, said: “ That new 
chap you have got, father, doesn't look up 
to much—Domeni — Domenico, or whatever 
you call him; and, I say, what is the matter 
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with the walls and the archway? It looks 
as if they were going all to bits.”  — ^ > 

To Dick’s surprise, his father, who had 
always been wonderfully even-tempered with 
him, and had accustomed him to speak out 
frankly before him, rose from his seat im- 
patiently, and, muttering something about 
“ No business of yours," left the room. 

Philip stared at the door through which 
his uncle had passed, and Mrs. Seymour 
looked distressed ; but she only remarked 
that Dick must uot worry his father about 
things, as he was anything but well. 

Poor Dick, who had had no intention of 
worrying his father, looked glum, and stared 
at his plate for the rest of the meal; 
but he and his mother had & confidential 
talk later in the day, during which 
Mrs. Seymour explained to him that since 
the loss of Lorine his father had not taken 
any interest in the property, and now left 
nearly the whole of the management of it to 
Domenico. 

“ He is the best and most trustworthy of 
servants," she said; “ but you know how 
lazy and untidy Italian servants are, accord- 
ing to our English ideavc—even the best of 
them.’ 

5 Well the chap might at least rub up 
those buttons of his," grumbled Dick ; ** that 
would not break his back." 

“ Then your father has had money losses 
lately," continued his mother. * But for 
that I believe he would have left the place 
long ago, he now hates it so. By the bye, 
Dick, I am very much afraid that this will 
make a difference to our plans for your 
future."' 

" You mean going to Oxford, mother," 
remarked Dick. 

Philip had had some money left him by 
his grandmother, and it was agreed that by- 
and-by part of this should be used in giving 
him & University education, and Dick had 
hoped that his father would allow him to go 
to the same University as Philip, and that 
they would be there together. 

* Yes," returned Mrs. Seymour; *“ but it is 
early days to talk of that. Possibly things 
may alter for the better— we shall see." 

Dick nodded, and then he and his mother 
had & long talk about Lorine and her strange 
disappearance. 

Altogether Dick's home-coming was & sad 
one, and he went to bed that night with a 
rather heavy heart, thinking of h.s lost sister 
and of what bis mother had said about his 
father and the University. 

* Anyhow, I know one thing," he remarked 
to himself just before falling asleep: I'll 
give Domenico & hint about cleaning those 
buttons of his to-morrow." 
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OUR STRANGE FELLOW-PASSENGER. 


Author of '* A Dead Man's Secret," ** Hunted Through the Frozen Ocean," 


“ р my saying, gentlemen, that you 

are quite mistaken as to the sensations 

ef being burned alive. I ought to know 

something of them, for I have been burned 
alive myself!" 

The геп tk. was a sufficiently startling. 

one, and dcubly so as being the first time 


that our strange fellow-passenger had broken. 


ailenoe since the starting of the train that 
was carrying us from St. Petersburg to 
Moscow ; and all five of ns—even the two 
young Russian officers whose thoughtless 
jesting had provoked this singular comment 
—turned eagerly toward him to hear what 
more he would say. 

What kind of man he was, it was not easy 
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to tell. Green glasses hid his eyes, and a 
long overcoat (though the weather was still 
pretty warm) shrouded his whole figure, as 
if he had а cold. And such, in fact, seemed 
to be the case; for his voice, though as rich 
and harmonious a one as I ever heard, was 
broken every now and then by a kind of 
scraping cough, as if n crumb were irritating 
his throat. 

“May I venture tonsk how that happened?” 
asked I. instinctively scenting a good story. 

All the rest warmly seconded my applica- 
tion, and the stranger replied with a courteous 
bow : 

"You are very welcome to the story, 
gentlemen, if you are so good as to care to 
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hear it. In my younger days, I devoted 
myself a good deal to science (my папе іч 
Professor Kalkstein, at your service) and 
more especially to chemistry; and in the 
south of Spain— where I was living at 
the time—I learned not a few valuable 
secrets from the descendants of the-Moors of 
Grenada, who had made far greater advances 
in that direction than our modern кона 
seem to have any iden of. 

* Well, I happened to be making experi- 
ments with a burning acid, which needed 
very careful handling. ‘I had been mixing a 
kind of clay paste, tinctured with sulphur, 
when I saw the cup that held the acid quiver 
as if just about to tip over ; and, darting out 
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my hand to scize it, 1 thrust my forefinger 
right into the burning liquid ! 

* Just for a moment (as often happens in 
such cases) I never thought of being sur- 
prised that my finger had not been burned 
otf to the very knuckle-bone, as it certainly 
ought to have been. Then, all at once, the 
marvel burst upon me, and I held my breath, 
во to spenk, at the shock of the great dis- 
covery that I was just going to make. 

“Quick as thought, I dipped my finger 
again in the sulphur-paste, and then plunged 
it once more into the scorching acid. 

“Then I suddenly became aware of a 
sensation of piercing cold all through the 
tinger, just as if I had steeped it in snow, 
instead of a corrosive powerful enough to burn 
me like a red-hot poker ; and in that moment 
I realised the full meaning of my new dis- 
covery. 

“ For the next three days I was like a man 
іп a dream, thinkitg of nothing but this new 
idea of mine. I was well aware, of ccurse, 
that the same principle had been applied by 
jugglers and sleight-of-hand men, who were 
wont to handle red-hot iron and molten lead 
with apparent impunity, after the applica- 
tion to their hands of a peculiar preparation 
of soap; but this application was only 
partial, and its effect lasted only a few 
minutes, whereas I hoped to make it 
permanently enduring, and to render а man's 
whole body proof not only against fire, but 
against disease likewise, and perhaps even 
to expand the very limits of human 
existence ! "' 

" And did you succeed ? " asked one of the 
young officers; eagerly, for the narrator had 
uttered his last words with a tire and energy 
which moved us all. 

"Judge for yourself," said the professor 
gravely. "I see you do not believe my 
story; but if you will take the trcuble to hold 
а lighted match to my hand, you will perhaps 
be convinced." 

The young Russian obeyed; and we all 
saw with amazement that the flame played 
harmlessly over the extended hand, nor did 
the scientist show the least sign of pain. 

“I will not weary you, gentlemen," went 
on the professor, as coolly as if nothing had 
happened, * with the details of the various 
experiments by which I developed my 
discovery: suflice it to suy, that, after many 
trials, I at last succeeded in developing a 
preparation which would make me absolutely. 
fireproof; and, as you have just seen, the 
effect (as I hoped) has been permanent. 
But what is the matter here?” 

We had just halted at Tchoodovo, the 
station from which the branch to Stari- 
Novgorod (the ancient capital of Russia) 
forks off from the main line; and, right 
opposite our carriage, an eager and noisv 
throng was pressing around a placard pasted 
on the wall. 

Out jumped one of the young subalterns, 
and, elbowing his way with scanty ceremony 
through the crowd around the placard, came 
back to report to us that it was the offer of a 
large reward for the apprehension of Piotr 
(Peter) Voroff, a noted St. Petersburg thief, 
who had startled the whole capital, two daye 
before, by one of the most daring and success- 
ful jewel-robberies on record. 

* Well, I hope with all my heart that they 
wil catch bim,’ cried the professor 
warmly, “ for such rascals are the pest of 
society, and deserve no mercy ! ” 

“Could you not discover some preparation 
to make a man proof against thieves, Mr. 
Professor ? " said one of the Russian oflicers, 
with a sly chuckle. 

“I wish I could," replied the scientist, 
joining good-humouredly in the laugh ; “ but 
the only safeguard that I can think of is 
the one which l myself possess—to have 
nothing to be robbed of.” 
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As the train started again, we all entreated 
the professor to go on with his story, which 
he did as follows: 

" Having perfected my invention, I tested 
it by anointing myself from head to foot 
with the preparation, and then lying right 
down in a huge fire that 1 had had kindled 
for the purpose. As before, my first sensa- 
tion was a feeling of piercing coll, which 
seemed to course through every nerve of my 
body; and thus I learned that just us ex- 
treme cold will nt times produce the etfect 
of heat, so extreme heat may, under certain 
conditions, produce the effect of cold. But 
when I came out of the flames, I bore no 
more trace of tire than if I had been lying 
on a bed of gveen turf. 

"I was delehted at my success, as you 
may suppose; but little did I dream, in the 
height of my satisfaction, what kind of test 
was just about to be applied to my new dis- 
covery. 

"Happening to go into the town a few 
days later— for, as а rule, I did not ро out of 
my house more than once or twice a week— 
І found all Toledo in an uproar. The air 
was filled with fierce shouts, savage curses, 
and shrill cries of terror; and every street 
swarmed with gaunt, dark, woltish faces, not 
a few of which scowled threateningly at me 
as I went by, while 1 could hear more than 
one ferocious-looking fellow growl a muttered 
curse against the perro estrangero (dog of в 
foreigner). 

“Just at first, I was quite at a loss to 
think what all this excitement could mean: 
but I understood it at once when I gathered 
from their talk that they had just got the 
first news of the invasion of Spain by 
Napoleon!” 

Again we all exchanged looks of amaze- 
ment, and I blurted ош: 

“Excuse me, Napoleon overran Spain in 
1808, and this is 1867; you surely cannot 
be serious in telling us that you are really 
old enough to have made an important dis- 
covery in science nearly sixty years адо ! ” 

"I am not joking,” said the professor 
quietly, “but I can hardly blame you for 
thinking so, for no one ever takes me for 
eighty-tive.”” 

Nor, in truth, did we. Of his face we 
could see little, and not n particle of beard 
or hair was left visible by his close-fitting 
cap and the silk handkerchief that was tied 
round his head; but his voice had nothing 
of the fecbleness of age, and his gestures 
were full of life and vigour. On the other 
hand, we had all seen. with our own eyes 
that he was proof against fire; and we 
hardly knew what to think. 

“After that, as you may think," he went 
on, *I showed myself in the streets as little 
as possible; but all my care did not save me, 
for I already had fixed upon me an eye tha! 
no опе could escape. You are doubtless 
nware, gentlemen, that Toledo was at that 
time the chief sent of the Inquisition.” 

“Т ought to be aware of it, anyhow,” said 
I, to whom he turned as he spoke; ‘for one 
of my own ancestors got into trouble with it, 
and had a very narrow escape." 

“I need not tell vou, then," he rejoined, 
"that, in a time of such universal excitement 
and suspicion, the Inquisition was likely to be 
specially active; and most unluckily for me, 
there were in my case certain facts which, 
utterly trivial as they would have seemed to 
any man of ordinary sense, were more than 
enough to condemn me at that season of 
popular madness, when (as you will doubtless 
remember) three hundred quiet traders had 
just been butchered in Valencia alone, for 
no reason but that they were foreigners. 

“One morning, in came my old servant as 
pale as death; but before she could speak, I 
saw in the doorway two Llack, horrid- 
looking shadows, the first glimpse of which 


told me the whole story. They were the 
“Familiars ” of the Inquisition, with their 
black hoods drawn over their faces, 
*nothing to be seen but the glitter of their 
eyes through the evelet-holes ; and they laid 
their hands upon me without a word, and 
led me away—for of course it would have been 
useless to resist. 


and 


"] asked them why I was arrested, but 


they gave m2 no answer; and it was not 
till the next day that I learned that I was 
accused of sercery ! 


“The evidence against me—my lonely 


life, the strange experiments that I was 
making, and my intimacy with the old Moor. 
who was of course supposed to have the 
whole Black Art at his finger-ends — would 
have been laughed at by any man who was 
not an idiot; but nothing is too monstrous 
for ignorance and superstition to believe, and 
at that time (as I said just now) the whole 


nation was mad. I was pronounced guilty, 


and sentenced to be burned alive. 


“All this, however, I learned later on; for 


nt the time it was all like a troubled dreain. 


I have since Leen told that I answered with 
great boldness at my trial; but, upon my 
word, I have no recollection whatever of 
having been tried at all. The only thing that 
I do recollect —and I remember that as if it 


were yesterduy—is the last morning of all. 


when they led me out to die. 

“Tf any of you have ever been in Toledo, 
gentlemen, you will no doubt remember that 
the city is built on the slope of a hill, upon 
the crest of which stands the Inquisition 
building itself; and it was in the midst of 
the open space in front of it that the stakes 
had been planted to which I and my four 
fellow-victims—a Moor, a Frenchman, and 
two Portuguese Jews— were chained amid the 
yells of the crowd that had gathered to enjoy 
the sight of our death. 


* The mcb might well be furious, for thev 
had just got word that the French had 
occupied Madrid, and were advancing bv 
forced marches upon Toledo itself. | 


But 
those who brought the news had seen no 


French on the high-road, and to the north of 
the city lay n pretty strong body of Spanish 
troops; so the Toledans felt fairly sufe for 


the time being. 


“The sun was just rising and lighting up 
the ancient city, and all was bright, and 
beautiful, and joyous around us as we were 
dragged forth to die. The signal was given, 
and all the fires were kindled at once. 

"I can suy honestly, gentlemen, without 
meuning any boast, that 1 did not feel the 


least touch of fear as the flames blazed up 
around me. 


My only thought was what a 
splendid chance I had to test my new inven- 


tion, and to sce if it had really made me tire- 
prcof or not. 
little light-headed, as men usually are after 
sevcral days in the dungeons of the Inqui- 


Perhaps I may have been a 


sition. 


‘As before, my chief sensation when the 
fire kegan to grow fierce was one of bitter 
cold, due, no doubt, to some peculiar etfect 


of the preparation when in contact with 
fire, though it must be remembered that, in 


the Arctic regions, extreme cold has just. the 
same effect as the application of red-hot 


iron. But my eyes—which, of course, I had 


not been able to render proof like the rest 


of my body—smarted so from the heat and 
smoke that I was forced to shut them tight в 
and even then they suffered so much that, 
as you see, they ure still a little wenk. 

“АП at once there came а great crash as 
the burning wood piled around me fell down, 
and I felt (for I still had my eyes shot) the 
breeze blowing freely upon me once more. 

“ Then the mob set up a terrific yell : 

«See! see! he will not burn! The 
sorcerer will not burn! Cut him down! 
Tear him in pieces 1 


“But suddenly the furious shouts ended 
in a shrill cry of dismay, and then began 
such a bustle and tumult that I opened my 
eyes again to see what was the matter. The 
fresh morning breeze had swept aside the 
smoke, and I could see plainly, along the 
crest of a recky ridge away to the norih-east, 
along line of blue French uniforms, topped 
with a hedge of glittering bayonets ! 

“Then my head grew dizzy, and there 
was a dull roaring in my ears, and every- 
thing seemed to swim before me, and I sank 
fainting to the earth. 

“When I came to myself again, I was 
lying in the midst of a ring of French 
soldiers, who were looking at me in a 
puzzled kind of way, and whispering to each 
other. In truth, they might well be amazed, 
for, so far as I know, I am the enly man 
who has ever come alive out of the fires of 
the Inquisition. 

“But, before that day was over, I had 
been enabled to repay my persecutors in a 
way of which they little dreamed. 

“You will find it stated in some histories 
of that invasion, that, when the French 
entered Toledo, they found the Inquisition 
building apparently deserted, but that a man 
showed them 8 secret passage leading to the 
underground vaults, where they found the 
Grand Inquisitor and all his assistants, and 
put them all to death on the spot. It is 
true, for I was that man!” 

So ended the professor’s story. 

It was some time after dark when we got 
to the half-way station of Bologoé, where the 
down-train and the up-train were then wont 
to cross one another; and here we all took 
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pue great liner was cleaving the azure 
waters of the beautiful Bay of Naples, 
thru-ting the little welcoming ripples that 
raced to meet her impatiently away from her 
mighty bows, and leaving an angry wake of 
cream-topped wavelets far astern. It seemed 
as if the vessel herself were anxious to reach 
port, and as if she were fully conscious that 
she was nearly twenty-four houra behind 
her scheduled time of arrival; an accident 
to her machinery had necessitated а delay at 
Gibraltar, and she had, since leaving “the 
Hock," been endeavouring to make up for 
lost time, at & rate which made those un- 
fortungtes whose business it is to tend the 
giddy, flashing engines, and others, who 
must exist, ay, and work hard too, in the 
suffocating obscurity of the stoke-hold, wish 
that they had never been born. It must 
have been a perfect nightmare down below, 
in that atmosphere of steam, oil, and whirl- 
ing cranks, for even on deck the бегу sun 
of the Mediterranean beat down so pitilessly 
that the passengers were fairly driven to 
shelter. 

All save two—young Daintry, who hung 
over the bulwarks, binoculurs, borrowed 
from the first officer, in hand, and Zamoros, 
who stood close by, a handkerchief tucked 
under his sun-stained straw, to protect the 
back of his nech— both eagerly gazing at the 
beautiful shore, which they were now near- 
ing fast. 

Almost behind them lay Capri, with Monte 
Sularo rising two thousand feet into the 
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advantage of the half-hour halt to get out 
&nd have some supper. 

My companions left their belongings 
scattered broadcast about the seats, laugh- 
ing at my cautionary reminder of the notice 
that we had seen posted up at every station 
on our way, to beware of having our things 
stolen while we were away from the train ; 
and, as it huppened, we did not get back till 
just as our train was on the point of going 
uff aguin. 

“Hallo! where is our friend the pro- 
fessor ?" called out one of the two young 
subalterns, as we steamed out of the station. 

“ And where on earth is my gold snuff-box, 
which was worth fifty roubles?” (about 
seven guineas), roared the big merchant, 
se wehing frantically about the seats. 

"And where is my dressing-case, which 
cost me more than twice as much? " shouted 
the other young officer excitedly. 

“And where is my purse, which I left in 
the pocket of my overcoat?’’ cried the 
fourth man. 

In fact, everyone seemed to have lost 
Something except myself, who had nothing 
to lose; and the general excitement was nt 
its height, when, all at once, the connecting 
side-door opened quietly (for our train, like 
most Russian expresses, was built in the 
American fashion, with all the carriages 
communicating), and in the midst of us stood 
a tall, black-whiskered, keen-eyed man, with 
& somewhat military bearing. 

" Excuse me, gentlemen," he said politely ; 
"I am an agent of the Moscow Police, 
and — - ” 

“If so," I broke in, “you have come very 
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CHAPTER II.—AT NAPLES, 


heavenly blue, and the dreaded Faragliones— 
which had а ~ homey ° look about them to 
Val, they reminded him so strongly of the 
Needles--grimly guarding its eastern coast. 
On the right, along the curving shore, between 
Castellamare and Cape della Campanella, 
the towns clustered, down to the verge of the 
water, intersected with vineyards and groves 
of apricot trees, for Naples is situated in one 
of the most fertile districts in all Italy. 
Farther on, round the curve, rose a mountain 
shaped like n blunted cone, and crowned 
eternally with a nimbus of lurid smoke. 


Daintry did not need either his chuin’s voice . 


or the big red Biedeker tucked under his 
own arm to tell him its name —Vesuvius !— 
the slumbering demon, which may at -any 
moment awake and carry swift destruction, 
as before, amongst those fair towns which 
rest so contidingly beneath its shadow. 
The untravelled English lad gazed long and 
with the keenest interest at the fatal 
mountain, which stands, with the perpetual 
fires gnawing away its heart, and the cities 
it ruined, ages since, lying at its foot—at 
once the pride and dread of every Neapolitan. 
It fixed Val's interest with a kind of morbid 
fascination—he could have stared at it for 
hours, had there not been so much to sce 
ull along that enchanted coast. 

There was Naples itself, with the wooded 
height of Possilippo a little to its westward ; 
while, farther on, Cape Miseno thrust itself 
out into the sen, shielding the Bay of Bain, 


which luy beyond, on whose shoies there ` 
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opportunely, for all these gentlemen have 
just been robbed." 

And then, as briefly and clearly as I could, 
I told the whole story, to which the police- 
agent listened with a knowing nod or two, 
and a very significant smile. 

“Just as I thought,” said he, shrugging 
his shoulders; “it's the very man we want— 
and that cough that you speak of must have 
been assumed to hide the curious catch in 
his brenth, which is one of the marks hy 
which he may be identitied. Well, I am 
sorry to have missed him, for, now that he 
has slipped through our fingers like this, we 
may not catch him again for months and 
months, if we ever do at all." 

* Why, who is he?" asked both the young 
officers at once. 

“I have heard," went on the Moscow 
man, without seeming to notice the question, 
“that it is a favourite trick of his to take up 
everyone's attention with some cock-and-bull 
story or other, so as to give himself a chance 
of snatching some plunder on the sly ; but he 
must be a daring fellow to go and do it here, 
where he might be found out and arrested at 
any moment. However, he seems to have 
been tolerably successful, all the same.” 

“ But who on earth is he, then?” cried 
all the four victims in chorus. 

* Who is he?" echoed the police-officer ; 
" haven't you guessed it yet? Why, he is 
the Bt. Petersburg jewel-robber, Piotr Vorotf 
himself!” * 


€ The myst ry of the “ fireproof hand” waa never 
cleared up, but it may very possibly have been a false 
one, an article very much in use with gentlemen of 
Мг, огой s profcssion.— D. К. 
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was so much that was interesting — the town 
of Pozzuoli, Monte Nuovo, raised in a few 
hours by the convulsion of 1538, volcanic 
curiosities and antiquities innumerable, and, 
a little more inland, the famous Grotto del 
Cane. 

“Those are Ischia and Procida," said 
Zamoros, pointing to the left, where two 
islands lay, like jewels floating on the still 
water. “That's Ischia, the one with the hill 
sticking up. It's called the hill of Epomea. 
All these places are volcanic, you know, 
that's why they cail them the "Campi 
Phlegrei "—the Burning Fields. I wish we 
had time to trot round a bit. I've been here 
five or six times before, but most of the 
places I wouldn't mind seeing again. I 
вау, old man, wouldn't it be jolly to have a 
yacht in these seas, and take little cruises, 
just when one felt inclined, to Amalfi and 
Salerno, and down to Sicily? " 

"Glorious! " Daintry responded, with 
sparkling eyes. “ And I coul have done it, 
Jack, these holidays, if— well, never mind, 
Im not going to think of that! We'll 
charter a steam-yacht, you and I, as soon as 
ever I make my fortune." 

The laugh which accompanied this speech 
might have been a little forced, but the ex- 
pression of dauntless pluck in the lad's frank 
blue eyes seemed to show that, if fame and 
fortune did not come to Val Duaintry, it 
would not be through lack of perseverance 
or determinntion on his part. 

" What a blundering ass I am!” Zamoros 
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muttered under his breath, and then aloud, 
* Why, Daintry, I declare we're nearly in! 
Let's goand give the chief back his binoculars, 
and then see after our traps. We'd better go 
up to the shipping-agent's first, and ask about 
our boat. I expect they've been wondering 
what has delayed the old Golconda.” 
Daintry and his chum were the first pas- 
sengers to quit the liner, and to set foot upon 
Italian soil. It took them some little time 
to satisfy the Customs otficials, but at length, 
leaving their baggage temporarily behind 


them, they set off through the picturesque 
but dirty streets, towards the shipping-agent's 
office, Val finding so many things to 
interest or amuse him, in his strange sur- 
roundings, that their brisk walk soon degene- 
rated into a saunter. 

Progress in Naples has, of late years, 
advanced with giant strides—the streets have 
been widened, new blocks of buildings 
erected, and many improvements made, to 
render the town more worthy of its position 
as the largest in Italy. But, even now, there 
are blots on the municipal fame, which give 
the place more of an Oriental than a 
Western air. Тһе heat, the squalor contrast- 
ing sharply with. the lavish magnificence 
almost at its side, the piercing street-cries, 
and the appalling beggars —all these were new 
to Daintry, fresh as he was from staid and 
sober London, where misery—and there is 
plenty of it, even in the richest city in the 
world—seems to do its best to hide itself from 
the uncomprehending eves of wealth. 
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Here was a group of fishermen, chattering 
volubly together outside a wine-shop, rolling 
cigarettes with brown hands, hardened by 
much toil at the oar, their lithe limbs arrayed 
in picturesque garments which breathed 


of the salt Tyrrhenian Sea; here, in the 
doorway of a little, gloomy, low-browed shop, 
was a dark-eyed Neapolitan girl, talking to 
the birds, which twittered a merry answer 
from the cages above her head; and here, 
again, at the mouth of one very narrow street, 
was a block of such extraordinary conveyances 


as are never seen 
in England—mule- 
carts, bullock-carts 
from the country, 
and lean horses 
drawing antiquated 
carriages full to 
overflowing with \ 
Cook’s tourists ; % 
while here апа 

there the ubiquit- 

ous British ог 
American cyclist led his machine gingerly 
through the throng. 

“The Neapolitan authorities ought to 
borrow a few London ‘ Roberts’ to control 
their traftic,” Ion laughed ; “ that's one thing 
that even the greatest Anglophobe abroad 
must acknowledge is better managed in 
England." ; 

They paused for a few moments to let a pro- 
cession of priests, bearing lighted tapers and 
an image under a gorgeous canopy, pass them 


by—it was evidently a festa in Naples; but 
excuses for being idle are so common in 
Italian towns that the procession seemed to 
attract very little notice, and, as they waited, 
Daintry suddenly grasped his companion’s 
arm. 

* Look there, Jack ! " he exclaimed, point- 
ing to a cavalcade which was slowly approach- 
ing them—*: whatever can that be ? " 

“That’s a Neapolitan funeral. Rather a 
curious arrangement, isn’tit? Those women 
in the long black veils are paid mourners, just 


'" A stranger suddenly came forward, raising his сар.” 


as O'Brien told us they used to have in 
Ireland—women who—what is it ?—keened 
for a consideration. Wait for a minute; 
you'll be able to get a good look at them from 
here." 

It was not long before the cortége reached 
them, the sable-garbed women walking first, 
before the gaily decorated funeralcar. After 
this came half a dozen men supposed to be 
servants of the deceased, arrayed: in knee- 
breeches and silk stockings, then a blue- 

, (cloaked 
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cloaked detachment from the poor-house, 
and finally several members of the Confra- 
ternity to which the dead man had belonged, 
looking weird and mysterious in their masks 
and long white gowns. 

Ion questioned an oldcrone, who stood near, 
in Italian, which language, like so many of 
his countrymen, he spoke fluently. 

“ That is old Guiseppe’s funeral, signore,” 
she answered civilly. ** He was only a poor 
beggar, but the Confraternity are burying him, 
you see—may he rest in peace!" And she 
turned away murmuring a Latin prayer. 

* Fancy ! he was only a beggar !—and those 
fellows behind the car were supposed to be his 
servants," said Ion, rather contemptuously. 
"Isn't it a queer ideg?—when everyone 
knows that they were hired for the occasion 
too! Well, I suppose we had better get on 
to the office—I haven't the least idea what 
time that boat of ours will start.’’ 

* To-night, I daresay," Val returned, with 
a perceptible note of reluctance in his voice. 
“I do wish we had a few days to spare—we 
could doa great deal in that time, couldn't 
we?” 

“Yes; we could do Herculaneum and 
Vesuvius anyway, and perhaps some other 
places as well. However, it can’t be helped ; 
let’s hope that the boat doesn’t start till 
Monday.” 

They were now not far from the shipping- 
agent’s office, and presently sauntered in, 
finding the change from the glare outside to 
the semi-obscurity within an instantaneous 
relief, though the abrupt contrast half- 
blinded them for a moment or two. How- 
ever, Zamoros soon discovered an unmis- 
takably English clerk, busy with a ledger, 
and to him he addressed himself. 

* Can you tell me when there is a boat 
starting for Canea ? ” 

The clerk started, closed his ledger with a 
snap, and awoke to the business-like activity 
which the overpowering heat had well-nigh 
lulled to sleep. 

“Canea? Next Friday week, I think. I 
can soon let you know, though, for certain.” 

“Next Friday week!"' Ion exclaimed in 
consternation; “ isn’t there one to-night or 
to-morrow ? We've just come in on the 
Golconda, and made sure we should get a 
steamer almost immediately." 

The clerk shook his head; he had been 
hunting about while Zamoros spoke, and 
now ran his finger slowly down a list of 
Bailings. 

“ N—no," he said at length, “ the Golconda 
was twenty-four hours late, you see, and the 
boat for Crete sailed yesterday. I’m afraid 
you've missed the connection. Yes—there 
won't be another boat now for & fortnight." 

“But surely there must be some other 
way of getting there? It’s awfully incon- 
venient for my friend and myself—this 
delay." 

The clerk shook his head again. 

“Tm really very sorry," he answered 
courteously, * but I'm afraid you'll have to 
make up your minds to wait. The service 
between here and Crete is not good, and it is 
even uncertain whether the boats sail at 
their advertised time. You see, the island 
has been so much disturbed of late, that no 
one goes there if he can possibly help it. I 
daresay there will be improvements when 
matters settle down a little.” 

“I'm sure I hope so," Ion returned 
dubiously, * but I confess I don't see much 
chance of it, until some Power that is strong 
enough to be honest gets exasperated, and 
bundles the Turks out neck and heels. My 
father is a Greek merchant living in Canea, 
so I know more than I want to of Cretan 
politics. Iexpect that this is the last chance 
ithat I shall have of speaking my mind: it 
will be an awful change for me from free 
England to Turk.ridden Candia." 
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The clerk laughed. 

“ Well, if you will leave me your address, 
I will let you know should I hear of any 
further sailings.” 

“You had better send to the Poste 
Restante then — the name is Zamoros—as we 
have not yet decided what we shall do. 
Good morning, and thank you." And 
presently the two lads found themselves in 
the street again. 

“ Well, it strikes me that we are in a pretty 
fix," Ion remarked as they strolled along 
side by side. “To begin with, my father 
will be expecting us by the boat which left 
yesterday, and of course will be awfully 
anxious if we do not turn up. However, I 
can set that right by a cable. The thing 
that troubles me most is, the chest’s getting 
empty—I broke my last spare half-sovereign 
this morning.” 

“My patience! " Val exclaimed, “that is 
awkward, Jack, for I have only a few shillings 
left over my passage-money. What had we 
best do? Would they let us have some 
money on our luggage at the shipping oftice, 
do you suppose? You can borrow on your 
traps in England, I know." 

“They might, perhaps," Ion returned 
thoughtfully; * but we won't ask them un- 
less we are driven to it. Itellyou what, Val, 
I shall cable to my father at once, telling him 
what has happened, and I shall also wire to 
our agent at Brindisi, asking him to send us 
on some cash immediately. І hate bothering 
him, but it can't be helped. It's all that old 
Golconda's fault." 

The cable and wire were soon despatched, 
and then the two lads, the seantiness of 
whose funds preventing them from attempt- 
ing апу lengthy excursion at present, visited 
the Museum and Cathedral, and finally, 
having lunched with the recklessness of 
healthy appetites at a neighbouring café, 
betook themselves by tram and steam-ele- 
vator up to the Vomero, whence can be 
obtained a splendid view of the town and 
bay. It was a dream of beauty, that which 
lay outspread before their eager eyes, bathed 
in the glories of the dying sun. "The blue 
waters, now beginning to change and darken, 
the shipping, the islands lying dim and 
purpleinthe distance, the woods of Possilippo, 
and the vivid glimpses of life in the streets 
of the strange city at their feet—it was a 
scene so new to Val,and such a favourite 
with Zamoros, that they waited, watching 
and gazing, until the lights below began to 
glow like pearls through the gathering 
gloom. 

Presently, the sound of hasty footsteps 
reached their ears, and a tall figure loomed 
out of the dusk, passing rapidly by them 
and coming to an abrupt halt not far away 
—near enough, in fact, for them to see that 
the newcomer was a big, broad-shouldered 
man of thirty-five or thereabouts, with a 
complexion which was certainly not that of 
a Neapolitan. His hair and beard were 
blonde, and the trim yachting-suit he wore 
was of unmistakable English make; he 
had, too, that air of slightly arrogant self- 
confidence whieh generally stamps the 
Englishman abroad, though there was a 
restless, uneasy expression in the handsome 
hazel eyes which roved over the beautiful 
scene outspread below. It was plain that he 
saw nothing of it, that his thoughts were far 
enough away from Naples, with her glories 
and her squalor, busily unravelling some 
skein of anxiety which Fortune had tangled 
together. That he was a gentleman was 
plain, but not one of the conventional Bond 
Street type; his hands were hardened and 
brown, and there was something in his ex- 
pression, set and stern as it was, which 
bespoke the man who is well used to looking 
in the face of death. 

“ І suppose we'd better go now, Zamoros," 


said Val at length, slipping his hand through 
his chum's arm ; ** we've not found quarters 
yet, you know." 

The stranger standing close by started 
and half turned towards the speaker, then 
paused, as if waiting for the other lad's 
reply. 

“ Yes, I suppose so," Ion returned reluc- 
tantly ; “it’s getting late. Well, old man, we've 
got our wish fora stay in Naples, and w2 must 
just make the best of it. I wonder how long 
it will take my cable to get to Canea ? Poor 
old Crete! I haven't been home for two 
years now, you know, and matters have 
been going from bad to worse during that 
time." 

They turned, and were about to saunter 
away, when the stranger suddenly came 
forward, slightly raising his cap. 

"] beg your pardon," he said politely, 
addressing Ion, “ but 1 could not avoid hear- 
ing your conversation. May I ask if you are 
any relative of Alexander Zamoros, of the 
firm of Zamoros & Co. the great fruit- 
merchants of Canea ? " 

“Alexander Zamoros is my father," the 
Greek lad answered, “and I am returning 
to Crete from school in England. Do you 
know him, sir ? ” 

“Not personally, but very well indeed by 
reputation. Your friend is safe, I suppose ? ” 
he added abruptly, in a lower tone. 


“T am an Englishman, sir,” Daintry 
interrupted quietly. 

The stranger smiled and nodded. 

“ That’s all right, then," he said. “I дола" 


think that there’s one of our people who does 
not sympathise with the Greek Christians 
of Crete, though some may think that it is 
none of John Bull’s business to interfere. 
Well, Mr. Zamoros," he went on, “it was 
through my connection with the Spartan 
Brotherhood that I came to know so much 
of your father. He was on the Council when 
I first visited Crete.” 

A red flush dyed Ion Zamoros’s swartliy 
cheek, and a new light sprang into his dark 
eyes. He was no longer the British public- 
schoolboy, his horizon bounded by the interests 
of the old College far away in the peaceful 
English Midlands, but the oppressed and 
downtrodden Greek, groaning under the 
burden of Ottoman rule, thinking always, 
with a bitter heartache, of the time when 
Greece led the world, and determined, 1: 
that might never be again, that at least n2 
would do what in him lay towards freeing 
his tortured island from the heavy yoke 
which was crushing out her heart ard life. 

“I hope to join the Brotherhood as soon 
as I get home,” he said quickly. °“ Are you a 
member, sir? ” 

“An Associate—they do not admit foreign- 
ers to full membership, you know. You 
are, I suppose, stopping here on your way to 
Crete? My steam-yacht, the Sappho, is 
lying at Castellamare, and I expect to be 
soon on my way to Canea also.” 

* Well, to tell you the truth," Ion returned, 
laughing, '* we are staying here because we 
must." And he proceeded to tell their new 
friend how the accident to the Golconda's 
machinery had resulted in & delay which 
brought thein to Naples just twenty-four hours 
too late to catch their boat, and how they 
were now stranded where they were, for close 
upon a fortnight. 

“That’s horribly provoking!” exclaimed 
the Englishman, when Zamoros had given 
him an outline of their difficulties. “ Of course, 
if you are short of cash’—Ion had not 
hinted at this, but the other had guessed it 
shrewdly enough —* look upon me as your 
banker. You would have been most wel. 
соте — both of vou—to a cabin on board the 
Sappho, but that ——" he hesitated, and 
stopped short. 

“Oh, should we?" Val exclaimed cagerly, 
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“that would be awfuliy jolly! And we 
shouldn't take up much room, I promise 
you!" 

Their new acquaintance smiled kindly. 

“It's not that, indeed, my boy," he 
answered. ‘‘There’s room enough and to 
spare for a dozen passengers on board the 
Sappho. But J feel that I should not have 
mentioned it. I am not а lucky person, you 
see "—this a trifle bitterly -‘‘and there may 
be grave danger in my company." 

“ Danger?" Daintry repeated, if possibie 
more eagerly still. * Why, Mr. Trevannion " 
—this, the stranger had told them, was his 
name—* you don't think we are afraid of a 
gale, do you? ” 

A strange look came into Trevannion's 
eyes—it was unfortunate that neither of the 
two lads noticed it, though probably, if they 
had done so, they would have been quite at 
а loss to understand its meaning. It was 
gone in a moment, too, leaving the English- 
man's face natural in expression, if rather 

ve. 

“No,” he replied, with a little catching of 
his breath, *nor am I. The danger 1 do 
fear is worse than any storm that ever blew. 
I cannot tell you exactly what it is, but it 
may be death to me and to those who sail 
with me, in a very terrible form; and though 
I don't mind as to my own life, I have no 
right to risk yours without cause. On the 
other hand, the danger may never come near 
us at all; I hope and believe that it will not, 
and your run with me might turn out to be 
the merest pleasure-trip."' 

Val glanced quickly at his companion. 

“I should be willing to take the risks, sir,” 
he answered quietly, “апа I don't suppose 
they will scare Zamoros either. То tell you 
the truth, you've only made me ten times 
more anxious to go, and I shall think very 
hardly of you if you don't take us now, and 
let us bear a hand in any trouble that may 
come.  Englishmen should always stand 
shoulder to shoulder, you know." 

George Trevannion put out a strong brown 
hand, and gripped Val's—hard. 

"That's right, lad!" he said heartily ; 
“ you're a regular young Briton, and you and 
your chum shall be as welcome as the day- 
light on board the Sappho, if only I can 
reconcile it with my conscience to take you. 
And, in the meantime, if you haven't made 
other arrangements, suppose you come and 
dine with me at my hotel ? ” 

( To be continued.) 
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FOOTBALL IN THE RAIN. 


T* a football match—and the rain pours down— 
'Twixt Kickham United and Fuzby Town. 


The Kickhams wear white and the Fuzzes wear 
blue, 
But now they are all of a selfsame hue. 


The ground is slushy and hot the расе ; 
They are black in the figure and black in the face. 


And while the players are sliding and slipping, 
The mass of spectators are simply dripping, 


With trickles of water down neck and nose, 
An] & chilling mire coming over their toes, 


And yet they are all most keenly excited, 
Anon dejectel and then delighted. 


They shout aloud about breaches of rule, 
And they call the poor referee a fool. 


Chiller and thicker the raindrops fall, 
Aud the game is exactly two goa's all. 
A. LESLIE. 
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WORKSHOP. 


By Евер MILLER. 


HOW TO MAKE A HANGING METAL CANDLE-HOLDER OR SCONCE. 


W* dealt in a former article with the 
^ beating of a metal tray, and any 
reader who thinks of trying metal beating 
should read that article (sec Vol. XXIV. 
** B.O.P.") in conjunction with this one, for I 
cannotazain goover the ground there covered. 
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has always been a favourite with the worker 
in repoussé. Brass, which is a mixture of 
copper and zinc, is more brittle than copper, 
though it beats almost as well. Still, І should 
give the preference to copper. 


Sheet meta! of varying thicknesses can bo 
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Beaten Metal Sconce or Wall Light. 


The contre part can be either a mirror or plain metal slightly convex. The part at the bottom to receive 
the candle-holders can be a band of brass riveted on. 


I recommend my readers to use copper on 
the present occasion, that being the metal 
most generally used for such articles as the 
one sketched. Copper is a tough metal and 


purchased of certain firms in London, such 
as coppersmiths, and even good ironmongers 
in the country keep sheet copper for repairing 
kettles. dt costs—abeut—l0d. a pound. It 
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must not be too thin, or it will not have 
solidity enough to keep its shape, but will look 
papery. 

I have kept the design very simple, so that 
few difficulties will be,met with in carrying 
it out. The first thing to do is to draw the 
design full size. You must settle in your 
own mind what the dimensions are to be. 
If you prefer to keep to the proportions of the 
one here given, then make it double or 
treble the size, or whatever it works out. 
You will be better able to judge of the size 
your sconce is to be when you have sketched 
it out un paper the size you think you will 
make it. Use artists’ sketching charcoal to 
do this, as you get an effect so quickly in 
this medium. Brown-paper, too, is a good 
material to sketch upon, as you can then use 
white chalk, which, with the charcoal, gives 
an excellent result, and enables one to judge 
of the effect of one's work far better than 
pencil on white paper. 

Having settled upon the proportions of your 
sconce, you can then get a sheet of copper cut 
the size you require, and if you have the 
mirror in the centre you might get this piece 
cut out too. This piece you could use to 
beat up a small ash tray. 

Those who do not want to go to the expense 
of & bevelled mirror could have this part 
plain copper, gently hollowing it so as to be 
convex. The strip to be riveted along the 
bottom to carry the candle-holders should 
be obtained at the same time. This might 
be of brass by way of contrast in colour. 

You must now set out your work with rule 
and compass. See that your lines are 
parallel with each other, and that your 
horizontal lines are at right angles to your 
vertical ones. These should be marked in 
with & steel point. As the stars can all be 
the same size, you might cut one out of card- 
board and use it as a guide for all the others. 


Author of “ Mias Perrin's Pippins," “ The Blackbaud Trap,” ete, ete. 


“ сло!” 

Н “ Hullo, young gen'lemen !” 

It was on the day after they had been up 
the river with their father for a fishing excur- 
sion, and there was nothing particular doing, 
so Jack and Tom Marsham decided to pay a 
visit to their old friend George Piper, skipper 


of the long, narrow, brightly painted barge, ~ 


commonly called a monkey-boat, which had 
arrived two days earlier vid the canal, and 
was lving fast to the quay at the end of the 
little town. 

George was sitting on deck with his legs 
hanging over the door to the cabin, and was, 
at the moment the boys arrived, busily 
engaged having his lunch —half a loaf and a 
chunk of very yellow, soapy-looking cheese. 
As the philosopher once remarked, ** There is 
cheese and cheese." This was decidedly the 
latter—not the sort of cheese which anyone 
with a sensitive nose would like to live 
with. 

" What are you two young gen'lemen up 
to ? " asked George, when he had cleared the 
deck, conversationally speaking, for action. 

* Nothing much," was the reply. 

"Don't want a ride, s'pose? " said the 
man, putting the last item of bread into his 
mouth. 

“ We just do!” 

* Then step aboard. I'm off in half an 
hour," and the two lads walked on to the 
deck of the vessel, which bore the legend, 
* Nancy of Harford." 
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You would then only have to mark the 
pattern round with a steel point. 

Punch an outline round the forms with 
your fine punch, working from the front. 
This applies to the rounded edges too; for 
by punching a fine line all along the inner 
side, it will serve as a useful guide in 
beating up this rounded edge from the back. 
In punching outlines it will be enough to 
work on a piece of soft deal. 

I ought to have mentioned that the copper 
may require flattening when you buy it. 
Some repoussé workers hammer their metal 
all over to give it a “surface’’ before 
starting to beat their design. This beating 
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is done with a round-faced hammer, and 
you need an anvil, too, to beat upon. The 
hammering of the metal gives it a“ faceted " 
appearance. 

When you have beaten an outline along 
and around those parts to be raised up, bed 
the metal upon pitch, face downwards, of 
course, as your beating must be done from 
the back. The pitch is sold in lumps and 
requires warming to press it Out and make 
it adhere to the metal. 

I should take some amount of trouble in 
all these preliminary proceedings, as it will 
greatly simplify your after-exertions and 
go a long way towards a successful result. 


Te ee ——————— 


THE ROBBER’S CAVE. 
(NEW VERSION) 


By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, 


CHAPTER I.—4A STRANGE FIND. 


The * crew," consisting of one smallish 
boy in a red cap, a waif of shirt, and a 
pair of extensive trousers for which зоте one 
else had been measured, was at that moment 
getting the horse into its limberings, and 
very soon the craft was moving slowly under 
the bridge, on which several men were lean- 
ing. E ж р g 
The Nancy was soon clear of the town and 
gliding along between meadows, with the 
rope trailing now and then amidst the tall 
grass of the canal bank. Suddenly one of 
the boys, glancing over the side, gave an ex- 
clamation of delight. 

* What a beauty ! ” 

* Eh?" grunted George, who was lighting 
his pipe at that moment. 

“I wish Гаа rod and line." 

“What for?” 

“ To catch fish, of course.” 

“Umph! I'll show you the way to catch 


“Wait a bit," and the man stepped into 
the narrow cabin and began to fumble in the 
locker. 

"lsay,George ! "* 

“Well?” 

“ Did they call you Piper because you 
were always smoking a pipe ? " 

"Ay, ay! That's it." 

Presently the man emerged from the cabin 
holding a bundle of leaded netting in his 
hand, and, after shaking it out, dropped it 


Some workers best on a leather bag filled 
with fine sand. 

I have indicated one or two candle-holders 
—1.e. either one in centre, or two. one at each 
end. The part to hold the candle is some- 
thing like a Hower, and could be cut out of 
the metal, as shown in diagram, and then 
benten into shape. See that the points of 
the petals curve outwards, so that they do not 
stick into the candle when you place it in 
the holder.  Anvils for beating hollow 
vessels upon are specially constructed with 
a rounded iron ball, and you beat your 
metal around this. You will have to get a 
stout brass rod bent and brazed on to the 
holder, and, as brazing is troublesome, you 
had better get a coppersmith to do this for 
you. The band of metal riveted on must 
be beaten out to receive the rods holding 
the candles. This band might be of brass, 
as the combination of copper and brass is 
pleasing. 

When you have beaten up the metal, take 
it off the pitch and clean it, and you can 
then see what else you can do to improve 
the workmanship. Some hammering can in 
all likelihood be done with advantage from 
the front. For instance, a little gentle 
hammering around some of the forms from 
the front will give additional relief, and will 
also give variety to the surface of the metal, 
for in repoussé you do not want to get a 
machine-like finish, the broken or hammered 
surface being pleasanter than a highly smooth 
and polished one. If you look at beaten 
copper work you will see what I mean. 

When your work is finished, you might get 
it lacquered at а brass-worker's, as it will 
then not be atfected by the atmosphere ; but 
if you do not have this done, then it must 
be cleaned periodically, though the colour 
copper turns when not lacquered is not 
unpleasant. 


quietly overboard, afterwards attaching the 
rope to which it was fastened to a ring in the 
deck. 

* That's the way to catch fish," hechuckled, 
as he surveyed his handiwork complaéently. 

“It doesn't seem much like fishing," said 
Jack doubtfully. 

“Oh, don't it! You just wait a bit and 
see," and when, twenty minutes later, 
George hoisted the net in, it contained about 
a dozen roach. 

* Why, it’s poaching ! ’’ cried the brothers, 
in a breath. 

“That’s good enough fishing for me,” 
said George. “ It's supper.” 

After a time there was a hail from the 
shore, and the horse came to a dead stand. 

“Jump off,” said the man ргићу. 

* What for?" 

“Ini not going to get myself into trouble 
for running away with two youngsters. Off 
you get here! The next lock's three miles 
away. and vou have got to walk home. Some 
day I'll take you to Muncaster.” 

“ How far's that? ” 

“About two hundred miles. Jump off." 
And the two boys stepped on to the timber 
footway of the lock, where they stood watch- 
ing the gates opened and closed. 

* Don’t fall in and get drownded," the man 
shouted, and they laughed back in response, 
and then sat watching the boat slowly rise 
in the lock, the last of it they saw being the 
captain’s old slouch brown hat. 

“ Four 
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* Four miles home,” said Jack. 

“I know а shorter way," said Tom, stuk- 
ing off from the towing-path into the open 
fields; and Jack laughed and let him lead 
the way for quite half an hour. Then he 
stopped short. 

“What’s the matter?" said Jack, grin- 
ning. 

* I'm afraid I've lost my way," was the 
reply. “I don’t think I ever saw that old 
house before. Here, what are you laughing 
at?” 

“You! I never saw such a cocksure old 
blunderhead before. I knew you'd go wrong." 

“Then why didn't you say so ? ” cried Tom 
angrily. 

* Because you'd have set up your back and 
called names. You've been going wrong all 
the time." 

* Never mind; I've found a new house,” 
said Tom, grinning. 

“New one? Why, it’s as old as——— I say, 
Tom—old house—windows nailed up—not 
another place in sight. Why, it must be 
haunted ! ” 

* Does look like it," said Tom, rubbing one 
ear. “It’s empty, anyhow. Let's see if we 


сап get in. І вау, how queer for a big old 
house like this to be empty! I wonder why 
it is." 

“JI know," said his brother. 

ti Why 9 99 


“ Because no one would come and Jive in 
such an out-of-the-way place, away in the 
fields. I say, think there's anyone inside ?” 

“Not likely," said Tom, as they drew 
nearer, to find that it was a large, old- 
fashioned house surrounded by & high wall, 
though the front was halved, being topped 
by rusty iron railings, behind which grew 
thick shrubs. 

* What a rum old place!" exclaimed Jack, 
ах they approached. “It looks as though 
nobody has been near it for years." 

* Perhaps they haven't." 

Just over the gate was an old board, 
knocked sideways by the wind, bearing a 
tattered bill with the words, * This desirable 
Residential Mansion to be Sold.” 

The boys peered through the rusty bars of 
the gate into п tangled wilderness of a garden, 
and then walked along by the wall until 
further passage was stopped by a tree, a very 
old elm, which had fallen outwards, knocking 
out a big gap. 

Tom hesitated a moment, and then went 
close up to the hole and looked inside. 

* You can вее a lot more from here," he 
said, and began to clamber in. 

“I don't think we'd better do that." 

"Oh, stuff! Nobody will know or care. 
Come on," and the boy dropped down into 
the garden, his brother following him. 

The grass grew thickly on either hand, 
and there were lusty clumps of dog mercury, 
nettles, groundsel, and dock, while what had 
once been a cobbled footpath was now 
covered with dense moss. 

“What ere you going to do? " said Tom, 
as Jack marched straight up to the door. 

“Call, of course," replied Jack, “as we 
are here”; and, seizing the knocker, from 
which the paint was falling in flakes, he 
rolled out as heavy a summons ns the rusty 
iron would allow, sending & hollow, echoing 
roar through what seemed to be the empty 
place, and making his brother turn short 
round and run for the open fields, but only 
to turn ах he passed through the gap and 
look hack, to see Jack laughing mockingly. 

“Well, vou are а coward!” he cried. 

“That Um not," replied Tom, beginning 
to walk back. “Of course 1 didn't want to 
get into a row with auyone who might be 
aere." 

"Of course not," said Jack, "but you 
meant to come back and help me all the 
sime, Now, don't say you didn’t, because 
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I'm sure you did. I вау, look here; the 
door isn’t fastened.” For it gave to tho 
pressure of his hand, and the two lads stood 
staring in at the dimly lit hall. 

“Smells just like old Jarge's cabin when 
it has been shut up. Better not go any 
farther.” 

“I shall," said Jack. 
home?" 

His worls echoed through the place, but 
there was no reply, and the boys' eves 
wandered over a confusion of old packing- 
cases and crates mingled with a litter of 
paper and straw. 

“ Somebody's been moving in," said Jack. 

“Moving out, 1 think," said Tom. “ Shall 
we go any farther?” 

"Of course," was the half.contemptuous 
response. 

** But "t 

* Why shouldn't we?" 

“I don't know; and yet —-" 

“ You аге а coward.” 

“I’m not. I'm no more a coward than 
you аге.” 

“You are. You are afraid.” 

“You say that again, and ГІ] give you 
something you won't like." 

“Come on, then, and show that you're 
not," said Jack; and together they went up a 
flight of stairs, running into cobwebs en 
route. 

Jack led the way, and at the top of the 
stairs they found themselves on a large land- 
ing. 

“It’s a very big house,” he said ; and then 
he gave a cry of astonishment. 

^ What is it?” | 

* Somebody has been here very lately." 

“ What makes you say that ? ”? 

“ Why, look there,” and the boy pointed 
to the tloor, where, plainly to be seen, despite 
the dirt which almost prevented the light 
coming through the windows, was the imprint 
of muddy boots. 

“Whew!” 

“Well, anyway, I’m going to see n bit 
more; and the lad made n step forward, 
starting back a second later because of a 
curious rushing sound. A large tabby cat 
came suddenly into view, stopped to gaze 
at the intruders, and then bolted into 
one of the rooms which lay off right and 
left. 

“TI think we had better ро back now,” said 
Tom, in as light and careless a tone as he 
could command. 

“ All right, but let's look into one of these 
rooms first," and they went cautiously into 
a dusty empty chamber, the floor creaking 
as they passed over it. 

'The shutters of the windows were closed, 
but a little light came through the chinks, 
and by its aid they could see another door at 
the far end. 

Jack hesitated, and then went quickly 
forward and opened the secoud door. 

“ Look here!” he shouted. 

Jack’s voice was so full of wonder that his 
brother’s curiosity was more than ever 
aroused, and he started forward to cross the 
darkened room. 

But Tom only got half-way, for all at once 
there was a rushing sound and a heavy 
bump which shook the floor, sending both 
lads running for the head of the stnirs. down 
which they almost fell in their wild efforts 
to reach the door. Both felt certain that 
коше oceupant of the place had made a rush 
to seize them—a feeling which lasted durinz 
the retreat they continued till they were 
brought up by the canal, along by whieh 
they turned to continue their flignt at a walk, 
too breathless to talk till they were some 
distance away. 

(To be continued.) 
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Problem No. 10. 
By Aubert JONES (STOKE-ON-TRENT). 
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White to move and win. 


Е" а youthful composer the above is a fair 

conception. It will not be found too 
difficult for our large army of solvers, who 
are invited to include remarks of praise or 
criticism. Halfpenny postcards will do. 


Ѕоістіох To PRORLEM No. 8. 
(See last Volume.) 


By Н. О. RoniNsoN (SELANGOR, STRAITS 
SETTLEMENT). 
Position: Black men on 15, 19; White 


man on 27, king, 7. White to move and 
win. 


*7—10 (a) 18 —22 *10—15 aed 
13—18 *14-10 26—31 White 
*0—14 29—96 15—94 WINS 


(a) 19—23, 27 —24, White wins. 
* The star indicates essential moves to 
the result. 
SonLvTIoN TO PnonLEM No. 9. 
By L. C. Meprorp (WEST VILLA, BARBADOS). 


Position; Black men on 10, 21; kings on 
11, 25, 27. White man on 26; kings on 1, 


2, 13. White to move and win. 
(a) 26—23 2—7 1— 6 13—29 
27-—18 11—2 2—9 White wins. 


(a) The key-move is not pure, 2—7 first 
will do just as well. This is a minor blemish, 
being a transposed key, and not a dual solu- 
tion. 


THE SCIENTIFIC OPENINGS. 
No. 7.—Tue * DOUBLE CORNER." 


(a) 9—14 21—17 11—18 30—25 
(0) 22—17 5— 9 23—14 6-10 
(с) 11—15 (7) 27—24 1— 5 25—18 
(d) 25—22 (д) 2-— 6 27—23 13—22 
(е) 15—19 (1)22—18 (/) 8—11 31—97 
24—15 15—22 23—19 10—17 
10—19 24—15 3— 7 19—15 
23—16 (i) 9—13 (m) 28—24 22—26 
12-19 (3) 32—27 4-8  15— 8 
17—10 (k) 7—11 24—20 7—10 
6—15 26—23 8—12 (n)8— 3 


(a) This is an opening which derives its 
name from Black's first move. It is one 
whieh, while it prevents several openings 
possibly favoured by the adversary, never- 
theless gives him ample scope for powerful 
play, and, moreover, affords him many 
opportunities for transposing the play into 
phases peculiar to other openings should he 
be versed in this higher art of draughts- 
playing. But this is more or less the case 
with almost any opening. Itis, however, а 
safe and resourceful début for Black, and 
for its simplicity and_plain-sailing tracts of 


play, may be often preferred to other and more 
congested or intricate openings. 

ib This line is not so peculiar to the 
opening as 22—18. The latter, appearing 
more natural and aggressive, is more fre- 
quently adopted perhaps. But 22—17, as 
in the text, is quite as good a counter-attack. 
23—18 should be avoided as weak. It has 
been regarded as a distinct loss, but this, we 
think, is an extreme view. 

(с) 11—16 is а safe line, but it tends to 
formations more distinctive of the “ Bristol ” 
and “ Paisley ’’ openings, and is a departure 
from purely “Double Corner" phases of 
play, especially if White replies by 24--19. 

(d) A holding or waiting move which 
avoids abandoning the command of the 
centre too early; e.g. 17—13 is not so good. 

(e) An attack peculiar to the ''Dyke"' 
opening, by which our formation sometimes 
is termed the ‘Double Corner Dyke.” 
Although 8—11 is & sound and accredited 
alternative, such an attack as in the text is 
often adopted to reduce the pieces, and avoid 
the probable task of manceuvring congested 
and more intricate situations. 

(f) 17—18 is quite as good, and might 
bring up the following pretty coup: 17—13, 
2—6. 30—25, and now if Black play 9—14, 
97—93, 19—26, 22—18, and White wins by a 
“shot ” of the ** Long Tom " class. 

(g) 9—14 is a sound advance; but 2—6 is 
preparatory, with 7—10 subsequently, to 
making & commanding formation usual to 
this opening. 

(t) 17 —13 or 29—25 are more frequently 
played here. But the attack in the text is s 
very powerful one. is rarely taken, and is not 
found in the handbooks of the game. It is 
very effective in breaking up at once Black's 
line of entrenchment peculiar to this open- 
ing (see Note (g)). White establishes а 
commanding piece on 15, and throws forward 
4 Black piece into & dangerous place on 22, 
and Black is now required to conduct his de- 
fence cautiously. 

(:) The best. То at once attack the piece 
on 15 would be fatally weak. 

(J) White advances support to his isolated 
piece. 

(k) This attack is now necessary for 
Black's safe advance; but 7—10 would have 
again been fatally weak. 

(1) Black is lured to attack by way of 6—9, 
11—10, 9—14, 10—6, 14—21, 6—1. True, 
man is captured, but White’s solid king-row 
13 too obstinately resistant to make further 
advance, and Black must lose against sound 
play. The consistent avoidance of this 
iempting right-wing attack preserves him in 

safety. 

(m) This is now the only move to draw 
for White; for, similarly, he must avoid a 
premature attack on the piecc on 22, because 
if 30—25. Black wins by 6—10. The move 
in text forms the following critical situa- 
tion ; 
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The following play shows the risks of the 
right-wing attack, even at this stage, and 
brings out some pretty play: 


6—9 19-15 22-2 2-2 

24—20 22—26 27—93 91—95 

9—18 30—93 26—31 29-22 

17—14 18—99 23-18 26—19 
(о) 13—17 15— 8 31—96 Drawn 
(р) 31—97 4-11 19-15 

17—21 23—19 11—16 


(o) If 4—8, then 19—16, 8—12, *14—9, 
5—14, 30—26, 12—19, 26—38, etc., White 
wins. Orif 18—23, then 19—16, etc. draws 
for White. 

(р) 19—15 loses thus :—19—15, * 18--23, 
15--8, 4—11, 80—25, * 23—26, 25—18, 
* 26—30, 31—27, 17—22, 27—23, 30—26, 
and Black wins by forcing a two for one 
coup. 

(n) The trunk play here assumes an 
equalised position, which the student may 
continue for himself. 


Correct sclutions to Problem No. 6 received 
from A. F. Battersby (Walworth), J. M. 
Brunton (Edinburgh), J. D. Petty (Hull), 
J. Black (Fulham), J. E. Pratt (Liverpool), 
R. Pratt (London), A. F. Paterson (Ban- 
chory), B. Molloy (Birr). 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS, 


[TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL SERIES.] 


Handwriting Competition. 
(Continued from Vol. XXIV. p. 823.) 
Age 14. 


Prize—10s. 6d. 


ARTHUR Јонх PRENTICE, 12 Brooke Road, Stoke 
Newington, N. 


—À aM — 


: CERTIFICATES. 
[The names stand approximately in order of merit.) 


Charles F. Ede, 16 Victoria Street, Spring Hill, 
Brisbane, Queensland, Australia; C. М, Johnson, 
Kennedy Terrace. Red Hill. Brisbane, Queensland ; 
Alfred Parker, 12 Sandon Street, New Basford, Notting- 
ham ; Francis Bradstock, 30 Effingham Road, Hornsey, 
N.: Edwin Archibald Fogaty, 11 Westcroft Terrace, 
Bideford; William Harding Thompson, Lancuster 
Bank, Talbot Road, Blackpool; Harold Jackson, 114 
Rpotland Road, Rochdale, Lancashire; Robert Keable, 
40 Friends Road, Croydon; Cecil Н. Jones, Institute 
St. Joseph. Grammont, Belgium ; Varuna Ponsford, 47 
West Kensington Mansions; James McKerrow, Croft 
House, Workington: John Edgar Bullock, Hillside, 
Waiton Park, Clevedon, Somersetshire; Rowland 
Wetherell, 8 Ethel Terrace, Longside Lane, Bradford ; 
Maurice Matthews, Wynde Cliff, Beckford Roud, Cowes, 
l. of W.; William H. Weekes, 12 Fore Street, Oke- 
hampton, Devon; Digby Gurdon Harris, Oak Cottage, 
Naini-Tal, Kemaon, India; Mary Eleanor Massing- 
ham, Platanus, Manor Park, Streatham, s.w.; William 
Jervis Kay, 9 King Street, Ulverston, Lancs: David 
Coutts, 47 Keir Street, Pollokshields, Glasgow ; 
Margaret Louise Legg. 42 Marquess Road, Canonbury, 
London, N.: David Sydney Horwood, The Rookery, 
Ilford, Essex ; Henry Musk Beattie, Sutton House, St. 
George's Avenue, Northampton; Harold Colin Hattam, 
10 Holly Hedge Terrace, Lewisham, Kent ; John Harry 
Hummniel, 88 Snicott Rond, Wandsworth Common, 
Loudon, s.w.; Reginald T. Rayner, 590 Tonge Moor 
Road, Bolton, Lancs; H. T. Marston, Lord Nelson 
Hotel, 14 Carlton Street. Nottingham ; Percy James 
Rellick, 38 Westhorpe Street, Putney, s.w., Harold J. 
Bavlcy, 11 Sutton Lane, Chiswick, w.; Allen George 
Parkhouse, Brent Street, Hendon, w.w.: Walter 
Edmund Tydeman, »9 Hopton Road, Streatham, R.W. ; 
V. Bettison, Glentworth Vicarage, Lincoln ; Fane 8. 
Cox, 409 St. George's Terrace, Perth, Western Australia; 
Percy Beattie, 18 Church Street, Maidstone, Kent ; 
Oliver Stokes, 656 Liverpool Road, Patricroft, Eccles : 
Thomas Augustus Percival Coombes, 76 Philip Lane, 
Tottenham, х. ; Ernest Charles Evans, 619 High Road, 
Tottenham : Archie Churchill Durrant, The Bungalow, 
Rush Hill, Enfield : William H. Wood, Hillside Cottage, 
Cailands Road, Red Hill, Surrey: William хон, 
Dublin Road, Carlow, Ireland; William Bisset, 38 
Albyu Place, Aberdeen ; William Ewart Carnall, 50 St. 
Georges Avenue, Tufnell Park, London, N. ; Sydney 
Hutton, 124 Holland Road, Brixton, s.w.: Percy 
William Vickery, Commercial Road, Uffculme, Devon ; 
William T. Hurt, 15 Stanley street, Long Eaton, 
Derbyshire; Thomas C. Wright, 60 Castlegate, Jed- 
burgh, N.B.: Noel Y. Robertson, c/o G. C. Yeo, Esq., 
Highfield, Duufermline, N.B.; William Nowlan, 12 
Blockhouse Street, Canterbury Road, Old Kent Road, 
Hatchan, S.K. 
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GOODWIN'S LEISURE. 


Tox GOODWIN a singular talent possesses 
For putting things off that he doesn't enjoy : 
A trick to preclude Lim from many successes 
Secured by a less intellectual boy. 
His desk was untidy, I found, to a mensure : 
And begged he would put it ia better array. 
“Ah, yes!” he replied, * That's a job for my leisure, 
But hardly, I think, to be t«ckled to-day." 


His hunger for learning is something astoundiug 
So long as it doesn't extend to a “stew.” 

He revels, I know, in the capital grounding 
He has 1n those things that are easy to do. 

He culls the first beauties of grammar with pleasure, 
But lo, when an obstacle gets in his way, 

He cries, * That's a point to be studied at leisure, 
But hardly, I think, to be settled to-day.” 


He forms an idea and off comes his jacket, 
And out come the wood and the toole in a trive 
To aid him in making a hutch or a bracket, 
And bravely he works at the bench and the vice; 
Yet small is the chance of behulding the treasure, 
For half an hour later he's walking away 
With, “Ah, that’s a job to be done at my leisure, 
A little too much to be tackled to-day !” 


A fellow like this is a care to a teacher ; 
His ways are ungoverned by reason or rhyme, 
And truly it's painful to manage a creature 
Who puts off his work for a mythical timc. 
For, if of success lie would gather his measure 
(This terrible fact is enough to appat), 
The work that Tom Goodwin must do ín his leisure 
Will leave him no timo for enjoyment at ull. 
JOHN LEA. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A GUIDE TO GOING TO SBA. 


WEEK after weck we are in receipt of so шару 
questions as to going to fen, that we heartily welcome 
& little book in which all questions of that sort are 
answered in full aud much wore information given 
besides. This book costs one shilling and is published 
by Messrs. Spottiswoode & Cv., 54 Gracechurch Street, 
London. 

Ita title is “The Sea: a Guide to those who are 
Seeking Employment as Midshipmen, Apprentices, 
Engineers, and Seamen in the British Mercantile 
Murine Service,” and it is written by Mr. F. W. 
Gardner, who was Assistant to the Registrar General 
of Shipping and Seamen at the Board ot Trade, and is 
the author of * Registration of Shipping " aud * The 
Law and Practice of Sea Apprentices’ Indentures." 

As far as we have tested them, its statements, as 
might be supposed, are accurate and trustworthy. 
Briefly and clearly it indicates how a boy cun go to 
sea in any of the capacities covered by its title, with 
lists of the outfit required, the premiums payable und 
lists of the owners who take apprentices, with the 
wages they pay and the special conditions in each case. 
Copies of the Indentures ure given, and particulars of 
the food, the accommodation, the work, the exaniina- 
tions, the prospects of promotion and the wages 
obtainable iu the higher grader. With regard to the 
deck hands it takes the place of Gray's " Under the 
Red Ensign,” now out of print, and brings the inform- 
ation up to date, including the scheme of the Shipping 
Federation for the employment of boys as non- 
premium apprentices. In short, it is a small, well- 
printe:l book, full of such information as every boy 
who wishes to go to sea should make himself acquainted 
with, and which he should buy, or get bis friends to 
buy, before taking any steps in making a start. As it 
ou costs а shilling, it is within every one's meana, 
and for the future uur anawer to questions as to how 
to become a sailor or marine engineer will be—* Read 
‘The Sea,’ which you can get by ordering it through any 


bookseller.” 


CHIDDINGSTONE CHURCH. 


Mr. FRANK StreATFIELD writes from Bank Honse, 
Maidstone: “In the article, ‘Some Pleasant. Cyclo 
Runs, in your July number there is a strange error. 
Speuking of Chiddingstone is the phrase * opposite... it 
modern church.” Now Chiddingstone Church is not 
modern. A brass inscription in tbe nave is dated 1581 
and the Parish Registers date back some decades 
before tbis. The church is of Decorated Gothic 
architecture and was probably built in the 44th 
century. But two miles farther on is the village of 
Chiddingstone Causeway, which clusters aroun 
Penshurst Station and has a modern church. The 
similarity of name seems to have misled the writer of 
the article in question, I have ventured to take notice 
of it, as by my name you will sce that I am very 
interested in the matter.” 


3А 


1. A. Снтттіск (Antigna).—1. To undertake the 
matter would be quite out of our range. 2 There is 
the Chartered Institute of Patent Agents at 19 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, the Secre- 
tary of which is Mr. Н. Н. Graham. From him you 
might obtain a líst of members or the names of some 
respectable agents who would act for you. 3 The 
patent laste fourteen years. There is a pound stamp 
on the application form, а 27. stamp for provisional 
protection, а 34. stamp for the specification, a 5/. 
stamp for the grant, and so on. In fact, the hest 
way is to find an agent and ascertain what the cost 
will be before you begin. 


UT Prosiu.—Such appointments are generally given 
to ladies, married or unmarr: ed, who have had the 
management of large housetiwlds, and are known to 
those who make the anpointment. The best wav for 
you to begin would seem to be as an assistant, witha 
view to promotion, and for this you must advertise 
or read advertisements, 


D. M. S. GARTON. - Designs for chip-carving can prob- 
ably be had of R. Melhuish & Suns, 84 Fetter Lane, 
Holborn Circus, K.C. 
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SE all our new readers. 
be Cold tub befo " 
breakfast. 
— 
gli. = < J. B. (Bolton).—Y es ; 
all the back parts 
and numbers of 


Vol XXIV. can 
stil! be obtained either by order through the book- 
sellera or direct from our office. In the latter case, 
however, you must send cost of postage extra. 


Two Years’ READER.—It Is much cheaper and better 
to buy tracing-paper ready made. 


F. H. (Brighton).— You must have your father's con: 
sent to join the navy. Your mother's consent is of 
no use unless your father is dead or she has authority 
to act for him in case of separation, etc. 


Harry (N.Z.).— Regret we cannot help you. The 
address is insufficient, and we do not remember 
seeing the advertisement. The people who sold the 
box might be able to tell you. 


P. C. E. and Е. RoLrFEK.—" How to make a Hand 
Camera " was in our fourteenth volume. 


J.C. Сок —We shall probably have an article on the 

` subject later оп. Your best plan would be to go to 

' one of the boatyards and look at what you want. 
It would be an excuse for a pleasant outing. 


ToRToISR(T J.).—Tarn it loose in the garden and it 
will feed iteelf. 
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РЕЕРЭ AT THE FUTURE, By PV. 


S ESPONDENCE. 


| 
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THE Heat (Corde). - Your heart is weak, We believe 


that is all Live well. Beware of evil habits, 
Don't smoke and don't take hard exercise till you get 
into form. 


Doc'8 Ears (Е. H.).—Wash them with Spratt's soap, 
the outside, not inside, and apply zinc ointment. If 
inside sore or smelling, Spratt's ear lotion. 


O. TAYLOR.— We can only refer you to the boata we 
have described, or to some such book on boar- 
building as Neison’s, published by Upcott Gill, 170 
Strand, at half a crown, or the larger work published 
at seven shillings and six pence. 


CoiNs.— They are worth about twopence. The half- 
penny ia about the size of our present penny, and 
the penny is larger. 


P. D. W (Swansea).—The coloured plate of our Indian 
army is quite out of print with us. Perhaps you 
could get to see it in your public library. 


R. 8. B.. Е. Н. Cox, and others.—1. Thanks for sending 
the drawings, but they are not up to our standard for 
publication. 2. We do not miud what medium is 
used, so long as the work is really good and skilful. 
3. Why not try in our various drawing and sketching 
competitions ? 

FRENCH G.—The pamphlet is issued by a quack, who 
ought to find himself under lock and key. 


К. P. C. (France).—We have good practical articles 
ou the subject of ventriloquiam in our * Indoor 
Games." 
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QUEER MR. QUERN. 


By THE Rev. А. N. MALAN, D.D., 
Author of “The Belgian Hare,” “ The Wallaby Man," etc. etc, 


(With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER III.—A4 RAMBLE ABOUT ELLENDEAN. 


р village of Ellendean lies nestled іп a valley fashioned by nature оп 

lines of striking charm. The rich meadows which embrace it are 
watered by a swift and mantling river which, when swollen by winter 
rains, is wont to overflow the low-lying lands around. But as these are 
for the most part cattle-pastures crumpled among the folds of adjacent 
hills, the prospect of a flood presents no terror to the farmers, who are rather 
thankful than otherwise for the rich * dressing" which a flood brings them 
free of expense, 


In summer time the river 
attracts artists and anglers, 


ivy and clam- 
~ Many a lusty 
brook glitters 
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Cottage up to the village is an introduction 
to as fair a portrait of rural England as could 
be wished by the most ardent lover vi the 
picturesque. On the left, as you leave the 
cottage, stretches the broad space of Ellen- 
moor, golden with gorse, variegated with the 
rich warm browns and cool grey greens of 
ling and heather, giving promise of purple 
and crimson glory in August. The moor, as 
you proceed, soon merges into sloping fields 
that rise to the rampart heights of Tolbury 
Beacon, which guards Ellendean onthe west. 
Beyond its western slopes spreads a far 
distance of woods and fields, in aerial tints 
gradually diluted, until the faintest blue 
melts in the liquid azure of the sky. 

The lane leading to Kavensdale skirts the 
Beacon on the east; and after passing it you 
soon come to the bridge over the river Barbel. 
This is a strong and serviceable structure of 
three arches with massive buttresses, sugges- 
tive of the mighty pressure of water which 
in times of flood the bridge is called on to 
resist. 

Time has stained the grey stone with 
enamel more lasting than Aspinall’s ; and it 
will be strange if you do not loiter awhile on 
that bridge to look up and down the river — 
to meditate perhaps on the ever-rolling stream 
of time that bears all its sons away. 

The view up river has been painted many 
& time by artists, and has certainly more 
than once delighted Londoners, who, weary 
of the dust and glare of Piccadilly on a hot 
summer day, have turned into Burlington 
House to refresh their souls amid gems of 
genius and masterpieces of art. 

Just across the bridge, on the left, is a 
small triangular plot of ground, shaped by 
the road, the river, and the adjoining estate. 
There stands a cottage—Rose Cottage—set in 
a frame of charming old-fashioned flowers and 
shadowed by noble elms. Alders and willows 
fringe its river margin. Above the elms are 
seen the roof and chimneys of an important 
house, which the visitor will presently notice 
as he proceeds on his tour. After crossing 
the bridge the road bears round to the left, 
displaying the village on the right—pretty 
cottages embowered in roses—another road 
branching off at right-angles with a vista of 
cottages on either side —the *“ Dog and Duck ” 
situated at the junction of the two roads, 
then the schools, the church with tapering 
spire, and the vicarage house. 

But before passing these, the visitor sees 
on his left-hand the gate of Riverlands, to 
the roof and chimneys of which he has been 
already partly introduced. Аз he looks 
through the gate he sees the house, gaunt, 
gloomy, and forbidding in appearance. The 
chimneys are calculated to arrest his atten- 
tion, very large and square, leaning over at 
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such an angle that one might expect the next 
gale to blow them down. The roof sinks in 
the centre, like the back of a lean and over- 
wrought horse. 

The whole aspect of the house bespenks 
age and decrepitude ; and the front garden 
is in keeping with it--a disorderly, neglected 
wilderness. 

On the other side, where the garden slopes 
to the river, the squalor of antiquity and 
neglect is even more apparent. The roof is 
supported by great shores of timber, to pre- 
vent the whole structure from subsiding into 
ruin. The garden is utterly unkempt, and 
its verdict coincides with thet of the house — 
nainely, that the inmates have not the means 
to * keep up the place," as the saying ів. A 
thoroughly old-world mansion, built in an 
age when beauty was not studied in domestic 
architecture. ‘The house was occupied by а 
widow lady, Mrs. Woodward, and her intant 
son, Hugh, a beautiful little child about two 
years old, the pride and delight of his 
mother's heart. She had lived in strict 
retirement since the death of her husband — 
Major Woodward—her income being barely 
sufficient to meet the demands of her house- 
hold with careful economy. 

Mrs. Woodward spent the greater part of 
the spring and summer days with Huyh and 
his nurse in the garden behind the house. 
16 was bcunded on the lower side by ап 
ancient brick wall, divided by & door com- 
municating with а rustic bridge suspended 
by chains across the water. 

Near this door was & quaint and pic- 
turesque wooden structure built by Major 
Woodward, intended either as a boat-house or 
& bnthing-shed, or both. A natural creek 
had been artificially improved to support the 
structure, and the hurrying waters of the 
Barbel found in it & place to loiter in 
circling eddies (where big fish sometimes 
lurked) before again starting on their rapid 
journey towards the sea. 

Now, if this geography lesson has been 
made sufliciently clenr, it will be understood 
that a person, turning from the high road 
down the Ravensdale Lane, would have a 
view of Rose Cottage and Hiverlands, with 
lovely glimpses of the Barbel running more 
or less parallel with the lane. The water- 
side meadows, between the river and the 
lane, always green and luxuriant, offered 
seductive attractions for а ramble; and Mr. 
Quern, in the days of his prosperity, often 
found delight in the romantic beauty there- 
abouts in the spring and summer evenings 
when the day's work was done. 

One evening in April he was wandering by 
the river, enjoving the evidence of spring's 
advent in the perfect beauty of the scene, 
when, as he came near to Riverlands, he 


(To be continued.) 


saw Mrs. Woodward with little Huch stand. 
ing on the bridge. This was the first time 
Mr. Quern had seen them. He stood still 
struck by the boy's beautiful face, with it; 
golden curls kindled into glory by the ras: 
of the setting sun. An expression of ad- 
miration broke unconsciously from his lips: 

“What a lovely child!” 

The mother looked up and smiled, and an 
introduction was soon effected. Mr. Quem 
approached the bridge, and Hugh sidled up 
to him with the contidence which a child 
feels in sympathetic manhood. Mr. Quern 
took the child’s hand, and, looking into the 
upturned blue eyes, he said: 

“Would you like to see the water-rats, 
Hugh, and some thrushes' eggs in ther 
nest, and some big fishes under the willows. 
and the moorhens in the reeds? Do you 
think your mamma would let you come 
with me?” 

“ Oh. do, mumma!” 

Mrs. Woodward readily assented, and the 
child's delight was her rich reward. Hugh. 
holding Mr. Quern's hand, skipped by his 
side, prattling and lisping his baby talk in 
high glee. It was an awakening of new 
rapture to both. The freshness of intelli. 
gence and observation delighted the jaded 
master; the little boy's appreciation of 
nature was in such strong contrast to the 
attitude of older boys towards Latin and 
sums. 

The next evening Mr. Quern was at the 
same spot, and there was Hugh with bis 
mother on the bridge. The child gave a cry 
of delight, and insisted on a second expe 
dition by the river-side. He pruttled away 
as before, and showed the liveliest interest in 
all he saw. 

Many а similar stroll was repeated in the 
week before the holidays, till the little boy 
twined himself around Mr. Quern's heart 
with very close affection. But these pleasant 
river-side rambles were not without an un- 
fortunate effect upon the child's imaginative 
nature. He talked in his happy l.spings of 
them continually ; he sometimes iay awake at 
night, being too excited to sleep, or else he 
talked in his sleep, and tossed and turned 
in restless disquietude. Once his nurse 
woke in the night, and was terrified to find 
that Hugh was not in his bed. She hastily 
dressed and went to look for him. He 
search was vain, until she heard him cryin: 
in the garden. Не had evidently walkei 
in his sleep, and had made his way out 
side by unfastening one of the drawing-room 
windows which gave entrance to the garden. 

Mrs. Woodward was greatly alarmed am 
sent for the village physician, Dr. Edless, 
who prescribed treatment and paid many 
visits to Riverlands. 
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A STRANGE STORY OF ADVENTURE AND 


Mir next morning the two boys were up 

early, and full of life and spirits. They 
had both quite made up their minds to get 
as much enjoyment out of their holidays as 
possible. 

Dick, with youthful ease, had shaken off 
all the sad thought that had oppressed him 
the previous evening, and he enjoyed the 
scamper round the grounds before breakfast 
as much as Philip did. After brcakfast, 


DICK AND PHILIP: 


By A. M. JACKSON. 
(With Hlstrations by С. E. RORERTSON.) 


CHAPTER ilI.—A NIGHT ADVENTURE. 


Dick and Philip went to the stables to have 
a look at the old horse that had brought 
them home from the station. 

Before his money losses, Mr. Seymour had 
always kept at least three horses in the 
stables ; now there was only this one broken- 
kneed screw, and a sullen-looking mule that 
Domenico had brought with him, and for 
which he had requested house-room; a 
request readily granted by Mr. Seymour, as 


PERIL. 


he thought that the mule could be useiuis 
employed carrying Domenico when the latte 
was sent to a distance on errands. 

They found Domenico busily engage" 
grooming the horse, but Dick thought tha! 
his method of doing this was anything bc 
satisfactory. Dick had been accustomed t 
horses all his life, and, as he fancied that be 
knew something about them, and how the" 
should be groomed, he began giving Domenie 


some hints on the manner in which he 
thought that this operation should be per- 
formed. Domenico received these hints very 
respectfully, and appeared to consider them 
gravely; but Dick observed that, in spite of 
them, he coatinued grooming the horse in 
his own slovenly fashion. 

“Obstinate pig!" Dick muttered between 
his teeth in English. 

“What did you зау?” asked Philip, who 
hilataste for drawing, and was seated on 
an upturned bucket sketching quickly. 

“Oh, nothing, only that chap does not 
know how a horse should be groomed. Why, 
he no more knows how to do it than—than 
à cat does,” said Dick, at a loss for a simile. 

“I didn't know that cats were supposed to 
groom horses," Philip said, his eyes twink- 
ling; “but to give the old buffer his due, he 
has got a very interesting face." 

“Pish!” returned Dick contemptuously, 
kicking away a broom that lay at his feet. 

Domenico, though he shot some Кееп 
glances at the faces of the two boys as they 
were speaking, seemed quite undisturbed by 
these remarks ; which was not surprising, as 
they were uttered in English—a language he 
did not understand. He went on steadily 
with his work, and then, when he had 
finished, he picked up & bucket and went into 
the courtyard ; and Dick, looking about for 
something to до, espied a ladder that led io a 
room over the stables. 

Remembering that he and Lorine used to 
play up there not so long ago, and wishing 
to have a look at the place, he mounted the 
ladder. It was very rickety and swung a 
little, but Dick persevered, and he had 
climbed half-way up it when Domenico ap- 
peired at the stable door. 

Letting the bucket —now half full of water 
—drop on the tloor, Domenico rushed for- 
ward and pulled Dick off the ladder rather 
roughly. 

" What made you do that ? " gsked Dick. 

"The ladder is not safe, signorino, it is 
very old," said Domenico soothingly. 

“Тат nota baby," asserted Dick, getting 
тегу red in the face. * Do you think that I 
can't take care of myself?” 

“Oh, yes, yes, signorino ! but, you see, it is 
not safe," said Domenico; and, mounting a 
few rungs of the ladder, he leant with all his 
weight across it in a clumsy manner; then, 
as the ladder gave way under him and part 
of it fell on the floor, he exclaimed, clasping 
his hands and turning up the whites of his 
eres, “Аһ! it is broken—did I not say so, 
signorino ? ? 

"Of course it’s broken after vou have 
sprawled all over it," returned Dick. “It 
Was right enough if left alone.” 

Was it Philip’s imagination, or did a gleam 
of amusement light up for a moment in 
Domenico's solemn countenance? Anyhow, 
Imagination or not, he would try and get that 

transitory gleam into his sketch; and he 
worked away hurriedly as Domenico was 
evidently getting ready to go out. He was 
l'it'nz on the comically long overcoat. This 
reminded Dick that he had not spoken about 

Fe buttons, and he asked Domenico why he 

m not try to clean them up a bit; but 

LE was Just leaving the stables, aud 

We muttered sornething about his time 
dug fully occupied. 

" E. en is he not? " remarked Philip. 

PU ds understood a word of what had 

жа кш ween Dick and Domenico, but he 
Ta расава expression оп Dick’s face. 

purpos cheve he broke that ladder on 
SE Dick said neditatively. 

Philip. y should he have done that? ” asked 


И ol knew," returned Dick. 
. ^. leave old sour-f lone!" ex. 
d v ace alone!" ex 
Bur ТЫР. “ Let's go for a walk.” 
ick wanted to look up his silk- 
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worms ; and Philip, finding that he had lost 
the sketch he had made of Domenico, 
returned to the stables thinking that he might 
have left it there. But he found that the 
door wus locked. 

* Bother! " he muttered to himself. Then, 
espying something white iving under a stone, 
he picked it up and found it was a piece of 
his lost sketch. 

* H'm! Didn't flatter the old boy enough, 
I suppose," observed Philip. “Thought it 
a caricature, did he? Well, I'll show him 
what a caricature is like." And, taking a 
piece of white chalk out of his pocket, he 
drew a fanciful likeness of Domenico on the 
ssable-door. With his head on one side, 
Philip examined this work of art with much 
complacency. 

" Now," he said to himself, “for his 
beastly cheek, we will turn him into a 
brigand." And, falling to work upon the 
sketch, he adorned it with the costume that 
is popularly sup posed to cover the epidermis 
of a brigand. ‘Then, having stuck a whole 
arsenal of murderous-looking weapons in 
Domenico's belt and duly admired their im- 
posing effect, he went for his walk. 

But in the evening, when the two boys 
were alone together, Philip said to Dick, 
“What a secret fellow that Domenico is! 
When I was strolling through the village, I 
saw him coming out of Timoteo’s shop; he 
Was Just inside the door. As soon as he saw 
me, he bolted into the shop like mad; and 
when I was some distance down the street, 
just turning a corner, I looked back, and saw 
him sneak out of the shop and down a side- 
street, ns if he was afraid of his own shadow 
seeing him. I think he did not know that 1 
had seen him.” 

“The pater would be awfully angry if he 
heard of it. He has given orders that none 
of the servants are to go there," returned 
Dick, “so don't let on about it—it would 
only worry him. After all, perhaps the 
fellow wanted a boot mended. It is the only 
cobbler’s shop in the village, you know.” 

So nothing more was said about it; and 
Philip, who was just going to tell Dick 
about the torn sketch, and finding the stable- 
door locked, thought better of it and held 
his tongue. 

That night Philip, after he went to bed, 
lay awake for a long time, toesing and kick- 
ing about, and thinking of all he meant to 
do during the holidays ; and when he at last 
fell into an uneasy slumber he dreamt that 
he and Dick were in the room over the 
stables, and thet six Domenicos were attack- 
ing them. They kept climbing up the 
ladder, one after the other, and no sooner 
did he and Dick dispose of one of them, 
than another took his place. At last, getting 
desperate, Dick suggested that they should 
set fire to the room, which was filled with 
gunpowder. Ав they were about to do this, 
Philip heard a loud click, and. turning 
round, he saw all the six Domenicos stand- 
ing on the top rung of the ladder. They 
were pointing a gun as big as a cannon at 
Dick nnd himself, and trying to fire it off hy 
turning a wbeel attached to it. Click, 
click, click! Philip heard; and then he 
found himself awake and listening for that 
clicking sound, that he now knew to be not 
а dreum but a reality. 

There it was ngain! Click, click. The 
impression of reality, which his dream had 
left, had scarcely passed away; his heart 
was still beating from the efforts that he had 
made, in imagination, to defend the room 
over the stables ; and, though anything but 
a cowardly boy, his hair began to rise up on 
his head as he saw by the light of the moon, 
which was shining through the window, that 
it was the hundle of his bedroom door turn- 
ing that made that noise, and that the door 
itself was slowly opening. Philip leant over 
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the side of his bed, seized one of his boots, 
and waited. The door opened wider and 
wider. 

Crack! went Philip’s boot as it fell to the 
ground with a thud after coming in contact 
with something soft. 

"I say, don't make a noise, old fellow," 
said & well-known voice that was trembling 
with excitement. “Did you hear any- 
thing?" 

“Did you feel anything?" asked Philip 
sarcastically, as he looked at his midnight 
visitor, who was none other than his cousin 
Dick. 

"Don't play the fool, Philip," returned Dick, 
rubbing his shoulder with one hand while 
he kept the other tightly wedged in Nuts's 
collar. The collie was trying to free him- 
self, so that he might jump on Pnilip's bed. 
He belonged equally to both the boys ; some- 
times he slept in Dick's room, sometimes in 
Philip's. This night he had been sleeping 
with Dick. 

“1 believe there is some one trying to 
break into the stables," continued Dick. 

“Nonsense, man," said Philip, who was 
now sitting up in bed wide awake. ‘ Perhaps 
the old horse is ill, and Domenico has gone 
to see it. But come along, and let us see.” 
And Philip jumped out of bed, and he and 
Dick crossed the landing to Dick's room. 

Philip looked out of the window, and saw 
that the door of the stables was wide open. 

“I heard some one unlocking the doors, 
and rushed off to call you," whispered Dick. 
“ Shall we go down and see who it is? ” 

Philip nodded; and the two boys were 
just about to leave the window, when they 
saw а man come out of the stables leading the 
mule. They recognised the man at once— 
it was Domenico. The mule was saddled 
and bridled, and Domenico, after carefully 
closing and locking the door of the stable, 
got on its back and rode quietly out of the 
courtyard, quite unaware that he was being 
watched. 

“That’s queer," remarked Philip. “ What 
сап he be after? Suppose we follow him.” 

“Why not watch until he returns and 
then ask him where he's been ? " suggested 
Dick. 

“Oh, don't funk! ” said Philip. “ Besides, 
the fellow would be sure to have a lie ready 
to palm off upon you. He is а deep one—I 
can see that." 

* But where can he be going at this time 
of night ?" Dick said wonderingly, and not 
condescending to notice Philip's accusa- 
tion of funking. “I daresay it is all right 
though —.”’ 

“ We've got to find t'iat out," interrupted 
Philip. “ Look sharp and get some things 
on, and then we will follow him. Take care 
that Nuts does not disturb the household 
and spoil sport." 

The rooms in which the boys slept were 


` situated at the extreme end of the villa, 


quite away from the rest of the household ; 
and unless Nuts barked there was not much 
danger of his disturbing anyone. 

Philip returned to his room and hurriedly 
slipped on some clothes ; then he returned to 
Dick, who had finished dressing and was 
tying Nuts to the foot of his bed. 

“That's right," said Philip. “ He must not 
come with us." 

Nuts gave a little whimper, and locked 
imploringly at the two boys, as if begging 
them to take him with them. He was 
accustomed to joining in all their sports and 
games, and did not understand being left 
behind. 

* No, Nuts, you can’t come with us," said 
Dick as he finished tying him up. ‘ There, 
good dog! stay there until we come back.” 

But Nuts did not approve of this urrange- 
ment, and, springing forward, strained at the 
rope that held him. 
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“ Не will break that cord if you don't look 
out," exclaimed Philip. 

“Down, Nuts! Down, sir!” cried Dick, 
and Nuts lay down, whimpering. 

Then Dick and Philip crept down the 
staircase that led from their rooms to the 
back of the house, and made their way round 
the house to the archway. Here a difficulty 
presented itself—had Domenico taken the 
pathway that led through the vineyard, or 
had he turned to the left and followed the 
pathway through the orange-grove that led 
to the plain and the mountains ? 

* Which way did he go, I wonder ? " queried 
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the orange-grove and were soon out on the 
open plain. 


* I believe we have missed him. No, there 
I say, that mule of his is a flyer,” 
exclaimed Philip, as he caught sight of 
Domenico and the mule going across country 
and taking the ditches in fine style. 

It was a moonlight night, and they could 
see distinctly the wide open plain and the 
solitary figure that was careering silently 
across it. 

“He seems making for the castle,” 
remarked Dick, shaking himself to make 
sure he was not dreaming. 


help him; but Philip had already scramblea 
up and was again running by his side. 

They were now beginning to feel the 
effects of their run, and they were both 
panting a little; but every moment shortened 
the distance between them and the castle. 

At last they were close enough to it to 
discern the dark stains that each century, as 
it passed, had left upon its walls. Only a 
semicircle of the original building was left, 
and now that also was crumbling to dust. 
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** Seized Dick by the arm and drew him behind a low bush." 


Dick, as they came to where the paths 
branched off. 

“Toss up," answered Philip, who always 
made up his mind quickly and acted 
promptly. Dick always liked to have plenty 
of time to turn a thing well over in his mind 
before deciding on any definite course of 
action. 

* Heads or tails?" said Philip, taking a 
coin out of his pocket. “ Heuds, right; tails, 
left.” 

“Tails,” returned Dick; and tails it was ; 
so, turning to the left, they passed through 


“There is not much cover here," said 
Philip; * we must make the most of it. If 
we crawl along close to the ground as quickly 
as we can, he won’t be able to see much of 
us—bobbing up and down like that—even if 
he does happen to look round." 

Adopting Philip's suggestion, the two boys 
bent down and ran along quickly, making 
use of every bush they came to, and keeping 
a sharp look-out. Splash! and—*4A foot 
too short,” muttered Philip, as he jumped a 
ditch and just missed the bank on the other 
side. Dick, who had got over first, tried to 


The trees that surrounded it grew close to 
the castle walls ; and, before reaching them, 
the boys had to cross an open space where 
there was no tree or bush behind whose 
friendly cover they could conceal themselves. 
Domenico had just reached this belt of trees, 
when Philip, who had been attentively 
watching his movements, seized Dick by the 
arm and drew him down behind a low bush. 

“Hist!” he whispered shrilly. “He must 
turn round now if he is going to dismount at 
the castle." 


* But-is he 2?" asked Dick. 
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* Wait a second and we shall see; but for 
goodness’ sake don't show yourself ! " replied 
Philip; then, popping his head over the 
bush with much caution, he said, “ Why, 
the fellow has disappeared like a Jack-in-the- 
box! He must have gone into the ruins, 
but he has left his mule outside. Come, 
let us creep up to the trees; once there 
we can dodge round them and keep out of 
sight." 

“ Why should we keep out of sight? Why 
not go up boldly and ask what he is up to? " 
suggested Dick. 

** Don't be an idiot," returned Philip, with 
whom this straightforward proposal did 
not find favour. He had a strong idea of 
what was due to the romance of the situa- 
tion. 

Possibly, if Dick's suggestion had been 
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“ say,” said Jack, as soon as he could 
speak without a strange catching of the 
breath, “ we shan't make any mistake now." 
* What, by going along by the towing- 
path?" 

* Of course not," said Jack shortly, and 
there was another pause, broken this time by 
Tom, who said huskily— 

“І say, did you see him?" . 

“ No; did you?” 

Tom shook his head. 

* J think he must have been asleep, and 
we woke him.” 

* There wasn't anybody," said Jack. 

“What! Why. I heard him rush at us.” 

“That you didn't. I took hold of some- 
thing at the top of a heap, and it set a lot of 
things sliding down, and—and—and— well, 
it startled me and made me feel as cowardly 
as you were.” 

“ Yes, you ran too; but I say, Jack, how 
strange! I couldn’t see very well, but there 
was quite & heap of bundles and packages 
and things. I think somebody must be going 
to open & shop there." 

* Yes, that's it!" cried Jack mockingly ; 
* to sell things to the cattle and the flocks of 
starlings. Such stuff! Somebody's moving 
in there, and their things have come by 
canal boat." 

"I don't think it's likely," said Tom. 
“Тез tell father. Perhaps he'll know what 
it all means.” 

~ I vote we hold our tongues,” said Jack 
firmly. “ He'd only say we had no right to 
be there; and of course we hadn't. It's no 
business of ours. It was like your impudence 
to go in.” 

"Oh, come, I like that!" 
* Who would go on? " 

“ОЬ, well, I would, and I ought to have 
known better. Come оп; what a time we've 
been ! ^ 

The two boys reached their home— the 
Manor —ufter a long, hot, tiring walk, to find 
their futher standing in the first field. 

“We'll tell him at once," said Tom; but 
when they drew nearer they saw he was talk- 
ing to в man, а stranger, who was fishing in 
the long pond. 

* He's no business fishing there," exclaimed 
the boy, and that seemed to be exactly Mr. 
Marsbuin’s opinion, for as they came up the 
two lads heard their father saying hotly— 
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made a little sooner, and they had discovered 
themselves to Domenico before he had 
entered the ruins, the night’s adventure 
might have ended differently and this story 
never have been written. However, as it 
was, the two boys crawled -almost on their 
hands and knees—-across the open space 
until they had reached the belt of trees; 
then they rose to their feet and looked about 
them. 

They were now under the walls of the 
castle, and near what had once been a 
staircase, but was now only a sloping mass 
of crumbling stones. This staircase led to 
the upper part of the castle, where there 
were still two or three rooms in—as 
compared with the rest of the building—a 
tolerable state of preservation. Between the 
tree-trunks they could see Domenico’s mule. 

(To be continued.) 
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* You seem to forget, sir, that this is 
private property." 

“I don't care about that,’’ was the surly 
answer. “I’m not going till Гуе caught 
something. Look here, sir; I’m а plain 
man, and I love a bit of fishing, and I'm 
not doing any harm here," continued the 
visitor, in a dry phlegmatic manner. 

Just then Mr. Marsham caught sight of his 
sons. 

“You two boys go indoors," he said 
sharply, and they missed the rest of the 
incident. Not that it was much, for impu- 
dence gained the day, the boys’ father com- 
ing to the conclusion that it was not worth his 
while to get into & passion with the stranger 
for the sake of & few tish, even if any were 
caught, which was doubtful, and if they were 
they would not be missed. 

“ Such insolence, though," said Jack hotly. 
“І should like to have seen father borsewhip 
him." 

The adventure at the old house remained 
in abeyance that evening, for their father 
spent some hours from home, and when he 
returned the boys were in bed. They had 
talked for a few minutes, but were too tired 
out by their long walk to discuss the finding 
of the old place, whose contents somehow 
soon became mingled with their dreams, 
especially in those of Jack, who suddenly 
found himself back in the old room, setting 
in motion an avalanche of boxes and parcels, 
alarming Tom so that he whispered to him 
from the door in an excited way—- 

“Jack, Jack! Here, quick! Quick!” 


* Yes. All crumbling down." he replied 
softly. 

“Get up, I tell you. Quick! Make haste 
and dress." 


“Eh, what? What for? That you didn't," 
said Jack confusedly. 

“IT did. Get up, I tell you." 

* What's the matter 2?" 

“That man." 

“There was no one there.” 

“No, no; I mean the other man, who 
came to fish," panted Tom excitedly. ‘ He 
didn’t want fish. It was to spy.” 

"^ What!” 

“Oh, don't make a noise. I believe he 
was & burglar, and that he’s in the house 
now.” 

“ Nonsense ! 
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It had its back turned towards them, and 
was tied to one of the trees. 

“It’s lucky that his head is not turned 
this way," remarked Philip. * If he saw us, 
he might set up & hee-haw. But what haa 
become of Domenico? ” 

From where they were, they could see 
that there was no one in the grass-grown 
semicircle formed by the remaining walls 
of the ruined building. 

“ Perhaps he has gone up there," said 
Dick, who knew the place well, as he pointed 
to the staircase. “ Не could not have got 
out of sight so quickly in any other way, 
unless he sank through the ground ; though 
what he can have gone up there for, I can't 
imagine.” 

“ Treasure,” suggested Philip. 
let us go up and see.” 


“ Anyhow, 
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“Tt isn't, Jack. There was a noise, and it 
woke me," whispered Tom nervously. 
“ Listen, Соте out here.” 

Jack's breath began to come painfully, and, 
as his brother seized his hand, he wondered 
that this time Tom should be so cool and 
brave, as he drew him out, shoeless, into the 
passag 

: Tom, " he whispered, “ can’t we get the 
gun?” But there was no response, as at 
that moment an unfortunate incident 
occurred; for in consequence of two of the 
stair-carpet pins having been removed the 
leader caught his foot in the drugget and fell 
headlong. Jack paused in the dark a 
second, and then hurried to his brother's side. 

* Are you hurt? " he asked anxiously. 

*"No, not much," and Tom held his 
hand to his forehead ; “ but I'm afraid that 
we've frightened them off.” 

For the sounds they heard had come to 
an &brupt termination ; but Jack hastened 
down the remaining stairs, closely followed 
by his brother, and in the lower hall they 
could plainly hear & sound of rustling, 
apparently from the kitchen. 

Jack stole on tiptoe to the door. 

“In there," he whispered, peering in, just 
in time to see by the light of a scrap of wax 
candle two men in the act of clambering 
through the kitehen window. 

^ Why, they're frightened of us !” shouted 
Tom excitedly, and, obeying the impulse of 
the moment, he followed in pursuit, calling 
upon his brother to come on. 

"I don't think that they took anything," 
he panted, as he ran on with. his arms held 
close to his sides, and listening to the pat, 
pat of steps ahead. 

* Mind what you're about," punted Jack, 
as he strove to catch up. 

The thieves took a strange route, at first 
making straight for the canal, and then 
doubling back, and after a long chase, 
just when the two boys felt that they 
had done about enough, the sound of steps 
ceased and the pursuers listened in vain. 

“It is no good," exclaimed Tom some 
time later, as they returned; * but where on 
earth did they go? Here—hallo! Look at 
that!” 

For away in front of them, dimly seen, was 
the old house which they had partially 
explored the.afternoon before. 
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“It’s that old ruin," cried Jack. 
can't be." 

* It is! There's the gate, and the bill, * To 
be sold,’ and—yes, there's the old elm-tree 
which broke down the wall." 

"I say "—in a whisper—“ think they're 
hiding inside ? " 

* Don't know," said Jack firmly, “but I 
know I'm not going inside to see, thank you." 

“ What shall we do?” 

* Go back and tell father. 1 wonder whether 
he heard.” 


“No; it 
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Neither of the boys owned to it afterwards, 
but their courageous fit seemed to have eva- 
porated now, and they both displayed a strony 
desire to get back home faster than they had 
come, and in due time reached the Manor and 
made their way to the kitchen window, enter- 
ing as they had left, to tind all perfectly 
silent, no one else having been disturbed. 

“Well, of all the impudence!” said Jack 
solemnly. ‘ Look there." 

“I do call it cheek," replied Tom, and the 
boys stood staring at the burned-out candle- 
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end, smothered in its own wax. and cvidently 
having been used by the nocturnal visitors 
to light them while they partook of the 
remains of a meat pie and half a loaf of 
bread. 

“ Well, we spoiled their supper," cried Jack. 

* And I don't think they took anything 
away,” said Tom. “ Hadn’t we better yo 
and tell father?" 

“What for?” said Jack. ‘They won't 
come back again. Let's go to bed and tell 
him all about it in the morning." 


VAL DAINTRY: 


HIS ADVENTURES AND MISADVENTURES DURING THE GR.-ECO-TURKISH WAR. 


N spite of Mr. George Trevannion’s mys- 
terious hesitation and conscientious 
scruples against leading the two lads into 
danger, it had really been from the first a 
foregone conclusion that they should accom- 
pany him on his trip to Crete. 

He was himself one of those men who 
value human life very cheaply—not that he 
was of a cruel disposition, or careless of the 
feelings of others—on the contrary, he was 
naturally generous, open-hearted, and good- 
natured to a degree, but he had, ever since 
his boyhood, led an exceedingly rough and 
adventurous life. The younger son of a 
younger son, born most decidedly without 
the proverbial silver spoon in his mouth, he 
had for many years earned his bread by the 
sweat of his brow, and kept his life whole in 
his body by the might of his strong right 
arm. Не had been, in his time, soldier—in 
various foreign services—sailor, war-corre- 
spondent, Cape Mounted Rifleman, and 
diamond-miner ; and as none of these occu- 
pations exactly tend to foster the softer 
feelings of human nature, he had carried 
with him on his unexpected accession to 
the family property a certain amount of 
that recklessness which belongs to the man 
who has habitually slept with nothing be- 
tween him and the open sky, who has lived 
hard, fed sparingly, and fought for his own 
hand in the grim battle of life. Besides, 
there was a tragedy in his past which had 
embittered all his existence, making him 
careless how he flung it away. 

His sense of honour had forbidden him to 
proffer his invitation without warning, but, 
having intimated to the boys that their 
voyage might prove more adventurous than 
safe, he washed his hands of all responsibility 
in the matter. If they still wished to come, 
that was their business, not his, and, indeed, 
they would be welcome enough, for their 
jolly companionship would help to quiet the 
gnawing demon of anxiety which was continu- 
ally preying on his nerves and brain. Had 
George Trevannion been a military officer, 
he would have been perpetually volunteer- 
ing, on the smallest provocation, for forlorn 
hopes, night attacks, and every other method 
of getting out of the world which it is 
possible to conceive; he would have been 
always first at the breach, always ahead of 
the first line; but he would have thrown 
away the lives of others just as carelessly as 
he endangered his own, und that is not the 
military oflicer's business, which, as under- 
stood in the British army at least, is to act 
ав a kind of patent buffer for his men. 

And oven had Trevannion wished to 
dissuade the lads from accompanying him, 
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CHAPTER III.— THE DOOM OF THE SAPPHO. 


his warning would have entirely failed in its 
object. Its very mystery only made Val 
Daintry more anxious to “see the fun,” as 
he himself phrased it, and when he ascer- 
tained that Trevannion’s hesitation was 
altogether on their account, and that their 
new friend was, personally, more than 
willing to have them, he used every means 
of persuasion in his power in favour of the 
plan—not that much persuasion was needed. 

As for Zamoros —once he was assured that 
the Englishman was really affiliated to the 
Cretan political society, of which his father 
was an important member, the Greek lad 
was only too pleased to follow his chum's 
lead. And, accordingly, when, on the even- 
ing of the second day after the Golconda's 
late arrival, the steam-yacht slipped from 
her berth off Castellamare and commenced 
her voyage to Canea, she carried two 
passengers ,who were so deeply engrossed in 
their new surroundings that they forgot to 
give even a singie glance to the receding 
Neapolitan shore. 

The Sappho was certainly а beautiful 
vessel, and it was no wonder that her owner 
was fond and proud of her, fonder perhaps 
than he was now of anything else in the 
world except one thing—his vengeance. She 
was & good-sized yacht—one of the largest, 
indeed, of her class afloat—painted a delicate 
silvery grey, with a band of shell-pink en- 
circling her funnel, and with saloon and 
cabins fitted up in the most luxurious 
fashion imaginable. A good pace could be 
got out of her engines too, at a pinch, thongh 
she was built for comfort rather than speed, 
and altogether, as her long grey bulk lashed 
through the darkening waters and the lights 
gleamed down upon her snow-white decks, 
she looked what she was—a credit to a race 
of sea-kings. 

"I say, Jack, old man, isn't this glorious ? ” 
Val Daintry exclaimed, as, exhilarated with 
the pure delight of living, he snatched off 
his cap and faced the rising night-breeze, 
bare-headed, his arms crossed upon the rail 
of the bridge. They had both ascended to 
this coign of vantage, having first examined 
everything about the deck, poked into the 
men’s quarters forward, and tried the piano 
in the saloon with a few bars of a rollicking 
sea-song. Trevannion was holding a some- 
what lengthy conversation with his Italian 
skipper below, and the two lads were waiting 
till he should re-appear and join them. ‘ We 
were just wishing for à yachting-cruise in the 
Mediterranean, do you remember? And now 
we've got our wish. It'll be awfully jolly, I 
expect. Mr. Trevaunion seems to be no cnd 
of a good sort." 


Zamoros nodded, a little abstractedly, and 
then, coming a step nearer, laid his hand on 
his chum's arm. 

“I wonder if we are so lucky after all?” 
he said, in a low voice. “Val, doesn't this 
mystery—for there 15 а real mystery some- 
Where about this vessel—half-madden you 
sometimes? I get to thinking of it when 
Iam alone, and try to puzzle it out, but I 
always come to a dead-lock, and then begin 
to get uneasy. Trevannion would never have 
warned us of danger to our lives if there 
weren't something seriously amiss, I’m sure.” 

"Oh, I don't know!” Val returned care- 
lessly. “ He might have been trying to have 
us, you know. I'm not a bit uneasy; who 
could be, on such a glorious night, and with 
such a ripping little vessel quivering like a 
thoroughbred horse underneath one's feet? 
But I won't deny that I feel just а leetle bit 
curious. However, I daresay Trevamnion 
wil tell us all about it before we get to 
Canea, and if he doesn't, we mustn't mind ; 
he's been very good to bring us, anyway. I 
say, this is a splendid yacht, Jack!” 

Ion laughed. 

“What a Viking you are, old boy!" he 
said. “It’s funny how a sniff of the salt sea 
seems to bring back the spirit of their North- 
men ancestors to most Englishmen. It’s in 
the blood still, I suppose, and must come 
out." 

“Well, ‘Britannia rules the waves,’ you 
know,” Val returned, “and long may she 
reign! No offence to you, Jack, but І 
always laugh when I see bits of foreign brag 
in the papers about their navies, and their 
estimates, and what not. They may get us 
to build ships for them, and they may make 
big guns without end, and raise their taxes 
as high as they like, but that won’t give 
them sailors. Money will buy ships and 
guns and stores, but it won't buy men with 
the blood of Drake’s and Nelson’s sea-dogs 
in their veins. We've got the monopoly 
of that trade, and we mean to keep it!” 
And this thorough-paced young Jingo folded 
his arms and shook his close-cropped chest- 
nut head detiantly. 

There was silence for a moment, and then 
Zamoros spoke again, still in the same 
low cautious tone which he had adopted a 
few minutes before. 

“ Val, did it ever occur to you that -nere 
was something queer about Mr. Trevannion ? 
I don't mean anything shady, you know. 
In fact, I can hardly say what it is, but he 
is so restless, and now and again, when I've 
come upon him sitting alone, there's been a 
look in his eyes that has fairly scared me. 
Did you notice it? ” 
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The English lad’s 
suddenly clouded. 

* Yes," he answered slowly; “ I've noticed 
something of the sort, and I don’t know what 
to make of it. I expect he has had a let 
down of some kind, years ago, and is brood- 
ing over it still Hush!" he added 
cautiously, as the sound of footsteps struck 
upon théir ears. ‘ Here he comes! Did you 
send a second cable to your pater, Jack, 
before we came on board? ” 

“No; I wanted to walk in and give him 
a surprise. I daresay he'll be very glad 
that we jumped at this opportunity." 

While Zamoros was spenking a hand was 
luid on Val's shoulder, and presently George 
Trevannion's voice interrupted the conver- 
вайопн. 

" Aren't you coming below- vou two? 
Suppei'a all ready in the saloon, and I 
daresay you're as hungry as a pair of 
hunters." 

In spite of Ion's uneasiness— which, to a 
certain extent, communicated itself to his 
English. comrade—the earlier portion of 
their voyage passed off uneventfully enough. 
The weather was glorious, their surround- 
ings comfortable to a luxurious degree, and 
they ran between Malta and Sicily, and got 
fauly clear of Italian waters, without delay 
or untoward accident of any kind. Their 
host, too was kindness itself, and the lads 
enjoyed everything with such whole-hearted 
ardour that the last trace of Trevannion’s 
scruples vanished away. They were the 
pieasantest and most congenial companions 
he had had for a long time, and he could 
not. for any reason, regret their presence on 
board the Sapplw. 

But there was always in evidence that 
undercurrent of mystery. The boys could 
not help realising that there was а grim 
death's head of fear beneath the mask of 
comfort and ease, and there were many 
httle things, mere trifles in themselves, 
which proved beyond dispute that the 
beantiful grey yacht was now no mere 
p:easure craft, for whatever purpose her 
owner had originally purchased her. 

lo begin with, there was the celeri:y and 
aecrecy with which she had cleared out of 
ner berth in the harbour of Castellamare. 
Mr. Trevannion had told no outsider the 
day or hour of his yacht's departure, and 
had cautioned his passengers to keep silent 
tongues on the matter likewise. Then, 
from something Forzi, the Italian skipper, 
had said, they gathered that the Sappho 
was, ах far 25 she could, keeping out of the 
way of other vessels, a suspicion which was 
substantiate | by the fact that they fel: in 
with a few small sailing craft only, seeing 
a steamer but once, and then at such a 
distance that her smoke alone was visible, 
lying like an ink-blur across the sky. 
Again, their nost was running grave risks 
by continuing his course at night without 
showing lignts. It was plain that the 
Sapidhw was doing ull in her power to escape 
observation, but the danger must ое serious 
indeed which could force George Tre- 
vannion to take such extraordinary рге- 
cautions in order to avoid it. And lastly, 
and wost ominous of all, Val Diuntry 
noticed with astonishment and misgiving, 
that aboard this British vessel, flying the 
ensign of Old Enyland, there was not a 
“nele man of English birth with the ex- 
ception of himself and the owner. Perhaps 
Mr. Trevannion hesitated about bringing his 
own countrymen into danger, perhaps 
English merchant seamen, with the practical 
common-sense of their nation, declined to 
n-k their lives in this mysterious enier- 
rise. Be that as it may, Daintry and 
Iresannion himself alone represented their 
country on board, the skipper being, ав 
arendy mentioned, an Italian, also the 
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engineer, while the crew were south Euro- 
peans to a nian---Maltese, Cortiotes, and 
Greeks, the latter element greatly predomi- 
nating —a swarthy, somewhat truculent-look- 
ing, indolent lot, who were, nevertheless, 
civility itself to the two young passengers. 

It had been a very hot day—was sultry 
stili, indeed, though the sun was sinking 
rapidly into his watery bed—and the two 
lads were lolling on deck, books in hand, 
though they felt almost too limp to read. 
George Trevannion was leaning back in his 
lounying-chair close by, smoking hard, his 
eyes closed, and his brows contracted 
sliphtly. He certainly was not asleep, for, 
when presently Forzi came across with 
rapid cat.like steps, he was sitting erect 
before the man had time to reach his 
side. 

“You have something to tell me, 
Giacomo," he said quickly, looking full into 
the gleaming black eyes above him; and 
the other, in reply, spoke in Italian so 
softly that Zamoros could not catch the 
words, but both lads instantly noticed the 
responsive hardening of the Englishman's 
face. 

" How far off ? " he asked, in а dry, harsh 
tone. “About two miles? Has she seen 
us, do you think?” 

He was out of his chair without wniting 
for an answer, and hurrying to the bridge 
with great nervous strides, Daintry and 
Zamoros following. Surely they would know 
now what the mystery was, and what the 
danger which was evidently following on 
their heels. In a moment or two Tre. 
vannion had ascended, and, gripping the 
Italian’s shoulder with one hand so tightly 
that the knuckles stood out tense and white, 
he strained his eyes through his glass at an 
object which the boys could indistinctly see 
with their unaided vision—a long dark 
smudge upon the western horizon. 

* She sees us," he almost gasped, and Ion 
could see that the glass was shaking as the 
hand that held it trembled. “She is 
moving—ah ! "—as a spurt of white smoke 
showed for an instant against the black 
mass behind it, und was followed by a dull 
thudding sound.  ** Go down, Forzi, and tell 


Jacopo to put every ounce of steam on her 


that his engines wiil stand. It's going to 
be а race for life this time!" And he 
lowered his glass and turned an a:hy face 
and blazing eyes upon his two young 
passengers. 

“Мт. Trevannion, what is it?” Daintry 
exclaimed, catching his breath. ** What do 
they nıeun by firing on the flag? How dare 
they; we are a British ship!" 

lrevannion parted his lips, in wnat was 
meant for u mocking smile, but which was 
more like toe snarl of an angry dog 
toan anything else. “And she," he re. 
turned, pointing to the dark blot, which 
could be seen to be moving now, and was 
growing larger every moment, “is a Turkish 
man-o'-war !? 

An arrepressible exclamation broke from 
Ton, and his olive skin whitened. All his 
eurly training and experience had taught 
him to dread with an unspeakable fear that 
blood-red flag with its golden crescent, 
which was flouting on the stranger, and the 


thought of Osmanli vengeance literally 
seemed to paralyse his brain. But Val 


Daintry only made an impatient movement. 
He came of n race which does not, as a rule, 
tremble at the insolence of fifth-rate em- 
pires. 

“ But I don't see that that makes a bit of 
difference!” he cried. ‘They can't. have 
seen our colours, or they would not have 
dared to do it. And why should we run 
away ? І should think that our ambassador 


would make the folks at Yildiz Kiosk shake à or twice before. 


in their shoes for this! " 
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Trevannion turned upon tha lad like 
а fury. 

“ Are you blind, ог a fool?” he snarled, 
hissing the words into Val's astonished ears. 
“ You, at least "—this to Zamoros—“ might 
have known who we are, and what we are 
doing. I am acting as the agent of the 
Spartan Brotherhood, and at this moment 
the hold below us is crammed with arms 
and ammunition for the Christian insurgents 
of Crete. We are carrying contraband. Do 
you think those Turks yonder wiil show us 
much mercy if they succeed in getting us 
into their power? " 

He paused, and then, seeing that Daintry 
was literally unable to speak, so great was 
his astonishment, went on, the words hurry- 
ing from his lips in a burning torrent: 

"I offered myself and my yacht to the 
Council. I offered to try and run a cargo of 
arms into a small bay on the north coast; 
everybody knows how badly they are needed in 
that miserable island, where the strong ure 
perpetually torturing the weak! So I 
determined that I would give some few poor 
wretches the chance of selling their lives 
dearly, and the Council accepted me, knowing 
that I hated the Turks as fiercely as any 
Cretan of them all. That is too long a story 
to tell you fully ; besides, I could not—I have 
never told anyone outside the members of the 
Council, but there are some others in a little 
village in Asia Minor who know! It was 
during one of the worst of the Armenian 
massacres, and there was a girl, an Armenian 
Christian—you never saw a prettier or a 
sweeter woman! l--we were to have heen 
married, but one day the Kurds swept down 
and fastened the door of her house, and 
burnt her and her mother to death within. 
There were Turkish officers standing by, and 
they luughed, and let her burn—/er! Can 
you wonder that after that I vowed I would 
injure the Turk wherever I met him, on land 
or sca 2" 

The man was shaking like a leaf before his 
pitiful little story was told, and his hands 
had clenched themselves together until the 
nails sank deep into the hard brown palms, 
while the lads stood silent, awed by an agony 
too greut for their comprehension ав yet. 

“ I got the arms at various places in France 
and Italy,” he hurried on. ~ Сга» rifles, and 
a few Mausers, cartridges, and powder. But 
at Castellamare I heard that the Ottoman 
Government had got wind of my venture, and 
had vessels out on the watch forme. If they 
catch us, there is absolutely no hope! I 
have cut myself off from England for years, 
and have no friends there who would interest 
themselves on my behalf. Zamoros is a 
Turkish subject, and as for you, it is easy for 
them to stop the British Ambassador's mouth 
by saying that you were amongst the crew, 
and that you were killed before your nation- 
ality was discovered. 1 don't think our 
authorities will trouble themselves much 
about the fate of a few filibusters! I warned 
yon, you remember, and ГЇЇ warn you again— 
if they get alongside, throw yourselves over- 
board. It's better to be drowned, or swallowed 
by a shark, than to be butchered in cold blood 
by the civilised Turk !” And he turned upen 
his heel and strode away, leaving  Duintry 
and his friend half-stunned with the sudden 
descent of this bolt from the blue. 

Presently Forzi reappeared, having 
delivered his message, and in a very short 
space of time the gallant vessel began to 
quiver from stem to stern as she tore through 
the water, while above, on the narrow bridge, 
Trevannion strained his еуез in the direction 
of the Turkish warship, and the two lads 
siood waiting and watching, with quickened 
breath. “Ies the Turkish cruiser Aaliph ! " 
the Italian exclaimed, “ I've seen her once 
She's the finest ship in the 
Ottoman Imoerial Navy. ' 
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Trevannion gnawed his under-lip во 
savagely that a dark red line sprang out 
upon it. 

“Then Heaven help us!” he said, with 
grim emphasis. ‘The Kaliph ів no broken- 
down paddle-steamer like the majority of 
their men-o’-war, but a Clyde-built vessel, 
British-made every plate of her, und good at 
that. She's bound to overhaul us, do our 


best, and then . —-” Daintry suddenly moved a 
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waiting is awful. Can't we make a fight 
of it, and die so ?" 

George Trevannion looked at him, and. for 
a moment, & more natural light came into 
his wild eyes; then he shook his head sadly. 
He, too, had the same passionate longing to 
come to handigrips with the enemy -that 
steudfast, remorseless enemy, to whom mercy 
was a weakness unknown. 

* ''here's no chance of that," he answered. 


firing gun after gun when she saw that her 
first imperious order to stop engines was 
entirely disregarded, until—for she was 
using old-fashioned black powder—the filmy 
clouds of smoke hung round her like a veil. 
The Sappho quivered and strained, and tore 
up 5 foaming triangle in the water with her 
impatient screw ; while, below, the suspense- 
tortured stokers worked on till they looked 
like sooty demons with fiery eyes ; and on the 


'" It was George Trevannion, and in his hand gleamed the dark 


tube of a revolver.” 


pace or two nearer, and touched the speaker's 
arm. 

* Mr. Trevannion,’’ he asked breathlessly— 
every trace of colour had fled from the lad's 
cheeks, but his voice was steady and con- 
trolled, with a ring in it which told that, mere 
boy though he was, the old dogged British 
spirit was rising high in his heart—‘ Mr. 
Trevannion, is there no chance of our being 
nble to strike a blow? I can stand — the-— 
the being killed all right, I think, but this 


* Why, lad, & single projectile from one of 
her bigger guns would send us to the bottom 


in five minutes!" And thereafter until the 
end Val Daintry kept silent, bracing himself 
dauntlessly to meet the armed death which 
was following surely in their wake. He 
slipped his arm quietly in that of poor half- 
dazed Zamoros, and watehed the on-coming 
war-ship with steady blue eyes that never 
blenched. 


Nearer and nearer the Ottoman swept, 


bridge, above, the owner’s face grew harder 
and harder every moment. 

_ On the deck, the yacht’s crew were gathered 
in little groups, some apart on their knees 
with a crucifix clutched fast, the others 
groaning, cursing, or shaking clenched fists 
defiantly at the on-coming cruiser, after the 
manner of the excitable races of the South. 
Darkness deepened quickly, the moon rose 
like a silver sickle in the clear blue-black 
sky, and still the two vessels flew onward, 


the Sappho’s engines palpitating like the 
heart of а breathless mun, and those of the 
Kuüph beating steadily, as the great bulk 
they moved crept up and up, gaining slowly 
but surely on its prey. The war-ship'8 
powerful rum gleamed like & great spear in 
the moen-lit water, seeming to exercise a 
magnetic influence over the hunted Sappho, 
and to draw her forcibly backwards; the 
watchers on the bridge could now see the 
woups of men gathered on the Ottoman 
cruiser’s decks, could with the glass distin- 
риз here and there a dark fierce face under 
the national fez, and could distinctly catch 
an occasional shouted order. 

But still the little Sappho struggled on, 
while, close behind now, the glittering 
Crescent of Turkey flaunted itself against its 
more pitying sister in the sky. 

Boom! Once more that cloud of white 
smoke puffed out from the cruiser, and a 
geyser rose from the water fifty yards to 
starboard of the yacht, a kind of quiver 
seemed to ripple over Trevannion’s face, 
but there was no other sign and no other 
responsive sound, beyond a chorus of exclama- 
tions in Italian and Greek from the excited 
men below. 

Nearer and nearer. Young Daintry watched 
the progress of the pursuing vessel with 
fascinated eyes ; Ion was leaning against him, 
&nd he could feel that his friend's heart was 
throbbing as though it would leap from his 
side. What were they doing on board the 
enemy? There was some little bustle, & 
group of men in one particular spot ; just for 
an instant his strained eyes seemed to fail 
him, and the picture to melt and quiver like 
un object seen through a flawed pane of glass. 
And then, ah !—what was that? A sound 
like nothing he had ever heard before, but 
to which he was to grow used enough in 
after-days—tlne shrill, gasping, horrible wail 
of @ flying shell. The sky seemed to open 
in a red wound above his head, and a cry of 
such uncontrollable agony rang out into the 
night, that the English lad shivered as he 
listened. 


THE 


ү“ many sen-goirz peop!e —outside of pro- 
^1 fessional whalemen or sealers—know 
mnch about the “ killer " and his habits, and 
still less of his appearance. Yet this curious 
whale (for the killer is one of the minor, 
toothed whales) is known all over the world, 
though nowhere is it more plentiful than 
along the eastern and southern coasts of the 
Australian continent. In the colder seas of 
the northern part of the globe it is not 
üncommon ; and it sometimes plays havoc 
with the fishermen’s nets off the north- 
castern coast of Ireland. 

On the eastern seaboard of Australia, 
however, the killers can be watched at work, 
‘ven from the shore, particularly from any 
Мої or headland from which a clear view 
may be obtained of the sea beneath; and 
should there be u westerly wind blowing, 
their slightest movernents may be observed ; 
Particularly when they are “cruising "—4.e. 
watching for the approach of a “pod” of 
either humpback or finback whales. During 
the prevalence of westerly winds the sea 
water becomes very clear—so clear that every 
tock and stone may be discerned at a depth 
of six or eight fathoms; and the killers, when 
Waiting for their prey, will frequently come 
in directly beneath the cliffs and sometimes 
remain stationary for half an hour at a time, 
tolling over and over, or sunning themselves. 
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“ Stop the engines, Forzi," said Trevannion, 
without a shade of expression in his voice. 

Somehow, the order seemed to snap the 
iron band that was closing round Daintry’s 
heart. It was all over now, and they were 
doomed; but men were dying on the deck 
below him, and perhaps he could do some- 
thing to lessen their pain; nt all events, in 
that moment, all thought of self vanished 
from his mind, and, dragging Zamoros with 
him, he rushed down into that horrible 
babel of shrieks, and groans, and feeble 
prayers murmured by dying lips. He tripped 
over a fallen body, and slipped in the blood 


which was staining the once snowy decks a ` 


ghastly crimson. The Aaliph was forging 
alongside now, her lights were gleaming ор the 
ruin sue had caused, and the imperious 
orders of her officers came distinctly to his 
ear. For a moment he hesitated, scarcely 
knowing what to do, and as he stood there a 
tall figure came swiftly by. It was George 
Trevannion, and in his hand gleamed the 
dark tube of & revolver. Forzi had flung 
himself upon his employer, in a wild 
endeavour to dissuade him from his object ; 
but Trevannion struck the man savagely to 
the ground with the butt of his weapon, and 
Daintry, as he sprang forward, saw at a 
glance that long brooding and the failure of 
his plans had snapped the frail bonds of 
reason, and that the unfortunate Englishman 
was now little better than a raving maniac. 

* Stand aside!" he shouted fiercely, his 
bloodshot eves flashing with the light of 
insanity. ‘ Do you think I’m going to let our 
cargo fall into their hands? Мете full to 
the hatches, I tell you, with arms and ammu- 
nition. Justone cartridge into the magazine, 
and then we'll all ко up together to Myra, 
my little Myra whom they butchered years 
ago!" 

He flung the lad aside as though he had 
been a child, and hurried forward to accom- 
plish his terrible purpose. 

But the moment of hesitation was over 
now with Val Daintry. For the wretched 
crew he could do rothing, even had there 


By Lovis BECKE, 
Author of “ Ву Reef and Palm,” [71 Tom Wallis,” etc. 


First of all, let me describe the killer’s 
appearance. Killers range in length from 
ten to twenty feet, have a corresponding 
girth, and show the greatest diversity of 
colouring and markings. Their anatomy is 
very much that of the sperm whale—the one 
member of the cetacean family which they 
do not attempt to attack on account of his 
enormous strength and formidable teeth— 
and they “ breach,” spout, and “sound ” like 
other whales. The jaws are set with teeth 
of from one to two inches in length, deeply 
imbedded in the jawbone, and when two of 
these creatures succeed in fastening them- 
selves to the lips of a humpback even fifty 
feet long, they can always prevent hin 
from “sounding” and escaping into deep 
water, for they cling to the unfortunate 
monster with bull-dog tenacity, leaving others 
of their party to rip the blubber from his 
sides and pendulous belly. 

On the coast of New South Wales— 
particularly at Twofold Bay, where there is a 
shore whaling station, there are two °“ pods ” 
or communities of killers which have never 
left the vicinity within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant, and indeed they were first 
noticed and written about in the year 1790. 
At other places on the Australian coast there 
are permanent pods of ten, fifteen, or twenty ; 
but those at ‘I'wofold Bay are quite famous, 
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been time, which there was not—sixty 
seconds or so were all that was left to 
him; Trevannion would have reached the 
magazine by then, and already he could hear 
& loud splash, as a boat was lowered from 
the ‘Turkish cruiser. ‘There was an instant’s 
ghastly silence, during which men seemed to 
hold their breath-—the engines of both vessels 
were at rest, but there was still sufticient way 
on the Aaliph and Sappho to send them 
gliding gently through the water—and then 
Daintry sprang forward to the bulwarks with 
a cry, so loud, so full of agonised warning, 


‚ that the Turkish boat's-erew ceased rowing, 


though they could not possibly have under- 
stood the English words. 

“Quick! Jump for your lives. The vessel 
will be blown to pieces іп a moment!”’ 

Snick! A swift slash of his knife, and 
Daintry was holding in his hands a life-belt, 
which he flung hurriedly over his friend's 
shoulders. 

“Jack, for mercy’s sake rouse yourself! 
Wake up!” he cried, in a voice of agony. 
“ Mr. Trevannion has gone crazy—is going to 
blow up the ship! Throw yourself overboard 
—the belt will keep you up, and I'll swim by 
your side. Ready?" 

He snatched at another life-belt for him- 
self, bounded across the deck, dragying Ion 
after him, and leaped upon the rail. Just 
for an instant the two figures were poised 
there, standing out against the sky, and then, 
with a single gasping breath, down, down 
they both leaped into the dark blue void 
below ! 

There was & roar as of thunder in their 
ears, but sharper, more deafening, for the 
moment; a blaze so vivid that it penetrated 
even to their brine-blinded eyes; the shrieks 
of men blended into one long sound of utter 
horror; & rattling hail of falling fragments, 
and all was over. The lads were left there, 
struggling in the water, the unhappy crew of 
the yacht had been hurled into eternity at a 
stroke, and the beautiful Sappho herself was 
— gone ! 

( To be continued.) 


THE BULL-TERRIER OF THE OCEAN. 


and every individual member of them is well 
known, not only to the local whaleman, but 
to many of the other residents of Twofold 
Bay as well, and it would go hard with the 
man who attempted either to kill or injure 
any of the members of the two pods, 
for the whalemen would he hardly able to 
carry on their business were it not for the 
assistance rendered to them by their friends 
the killers, whose scientific name, by the way, 
is Orca Gladiator —and a more fitting appella- 
tion could never have been applied. 

Now as to the colouring and markings— 
which are not only diverse, but exceedingly 
curious. Some аге of a uniform black, 
brown, dark grey, or dirty cream ; others are 
black with either streaks or irregular patches 
of yellow, white, or grey; others again are 
covered with patches of black, white. or 
yellow, ranging in size from half a dozen 
inches in diameter to nearly a coupleof feet. 
One which the present writer found tying 
dead on the reef of Nukulaelae Island in the 
Ellice Group, was almost a jet black with the 
exception of some poorly detined white 
markings on the dorsal fin and belly ; another 
which he saw accidentally killed by a bomb 
fired at a huge whale off the Bampton 
Shoals was of a reddish-brown with here 
and there almost true circular blotches of 
pure white. This poor fellow was twelve feet 
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in length, and his death was caused by his 
frantic greediness to get at the whale and take 
his toll of blubber. The whale was struck 
late in the day, and the sea was so rough that 
the officer in charge, after having twice tried 
to get up and use his lance, determined to 
end the matter with a bomb before darkness 
came on. At this time there was a *' pod” 
of seven killers running side by side with 
the whale and endeavouring to fasten to his 
lips whenever he cume to the surfaces and, 
just as the officer had succeeded in getting 
within firing distance and discharging the 
bomb, poor Gladiator came in the way, and 
was killed by the shot, much to the regret of 
the boat’s crew. 

For, as I have said, the whalemen—and 
particularly the shore whalemen —i.e. those 
who do their whaling Їгоїп a station on 
shore—regard, and with good reason, the 
killers as invaluable allies. Especially is 
this so in the case of the Twofold Bay shore 
whalers, for out of every ten whales killed 
during the season, whether humpbacks, 
"right" whales, or finbacks, three or four 
&re captured through the pack of killers 
seizing and  iterally holding them till the 
boats come up and end the mighty creatures' 
miseries. 

Towards the end of July &n enormous 
number of whales appear on the Australian 
coast, coming from the cold Antarctic seas, 
and traveling northward along the land 
towards the breeding-grounds—the Bampton 
and Bellona Shoals and the Chesterfield 
Groups, situated between New Caledonia and 
the Australian mainland between 17? and 
20° S. The majority of these whales strike 
the land about Cape Howe and Gabo Island 
at the boundary-line between New South 
Wales and Victoria —sixty miles south of 
Twofold Bay. Most of them are tinbacks, 
though these are always accompanied by a 
number of humpbacks and a few “right” 
whales, the most valuable of all the southern 
cetacea except the spermaceti or cachalot. 
The latter, however, though it will travel in 
company with the flying finback and the 
timid humpback and * right" whale, has no 
fear of the killers. He is too enormously 
strong, and could crush even a full grown 
killer to a pulp between his mighty jaws 
were he molested, and consequently the 
killers give the cachalot a wide berth as a 
dangerous customer. The finback, however, 
swift and lengthy as he is, seldom manages 
to escape once he is “ bailed up," and having 
no weapon of defence except his flukes (for 
he is one of the baleen or toothless whales) 
he has but one chance of his life, and that is 
to dive to such a depth that his assailants 
have to let go their hold of him in order to 
ascend to the surface to breathe. 

The finback, I must mention, although 
the most plentiful of all the whale family, 
and sometimes att..ining the length of ninety 
feet, is never attacked by whaleboats when 
he is “ loose "—1.e. free —and is only captured 
when his struggles with the ferocious killers 
have so exhausted him that a boat can ap- 
proach and dart an ron into, or lance him. 
The reason for this immunity of primary 
attack by boats is that the finback is in the 
first place of little value when compared with 
either the humpback or * right" whale, for 
the coating of the blubber is thin, and the 
plates of buleen (or whalebone) he possesses 
are very short; in the second place, he is, 
although so timid a creature, too dangerous 
to be struck with a harpoon, as he would 
take the entire ,whale-line out of three or four 
boats, and then get away with it after all; for 
he is the swiftest of all the cetacean family, 
and all whalemen say that no one but a 
stark lunatic would dream of putting an iron 
into a loose “finner,” such as ranges the 
Southern Ocean. I was told, however, of one 
well-authenticated case at the Azores, where 
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a reckless Portuguese shore wnaler struck u 
bull finback, which, after taking the lines 
from four boats (220 fathoms in each), towed 
them for three hours and then got away, the 
line having to be cut owing to the creature 
sounding to such an enormous depth that 
no more line was available. 

The shore whaling parties at Twofold Bay, 
however, run no risks of this sort. They let 
their friends the Gladiators do most of the 
work, and find that *'fin-backing " under 
these circumstances is fairly profitable, in- 
asmuch as they can tow the carcass ashore, 
and “try out" the blubber at their leisure, 
which could not be done at sea. 

But, in a case where one of these finbacks 
is held by killers, it can be approached, as I 
have said, by shore boats, and killed, as is the 
practice of the Twofold Bay whalemen. 

Let the writer now quote, with the editor's 
permission, from an article he wrote soine 
years ago describing the way the killers 
“workin” with their human friends. In 
this particular instance, however, it was & 
humpback whale; but as Orca Gladiator 
treats the humpback and “right " whale as 
he does the lengthy “finner,” the extract 
from the article is quite applicable : 

"Let us imagine а warm sunny day in 
August at T wofold Bay. The man who ison 
the look-out at the abandoned old lighthouse 
built by one Ben Boyd on the southern head- 
land fifty years ago, paces to and fro on the 
grassy sward, stopping now and then to scan 
the wide expanse of ocean with his glass, for 
the spout of a whale is hard to discern at 
more than two miles if the weather is misty 
orrainy. Butif the creature is in a playful 
mood, and ‘ breaches ' —that is, springs bodily 
out of the water, and, falling back, sends up 
& white volume of foam and spray like the dis- 
charge of a submarine mine—you can see it 
eight miles away. 

“ The two boats are always in readiness at 
the trying-out works, a mile or so up the 
harbour; so too are the killers; and the 
look-out man, walking to the verge of the 
cliff, looks down. 

“ There they are, cruising slowly up and 
down, close in shore, spouting lazily, and 
showing their wet gleaming backs and gaff- 
topsail-like dorsal fins as they rise, roll, 
and dive again. Some of them have nick- 
names, and each is well known to his human 
friends. 

“Presently the watchman sees, away to the 
southward, a white misty puff, then another, 
and another. In an instant he brings his 
glass to bear. ‘Humpback!’ Quickly two 
flags flutter from the flagpole, and a fire is 
lit; and as the flags and smoke are seen, 
the waiting bcats’ crews at the trying-out 
station are galvanised into life by the cry of 
‘Rush, ho, lads!  Humpbacks in sight, 
steering north-west! Rush and tumble into 
the boats and away!’ 

* Round the south head sweeps the first 
boat, the second following more leisurely, 
for she is only a ‘pick-up’ or relief, in case 
the first is ‘fluked’ and the crew are tossed 
high in air, with their boat crushed into 
matchwood, or meets with some other dis- 
aster. And as the leading boat rises to the 
long ocean swell of the offing, the killers close 
in round her on either side, just keeping clear 
of the sweep of the oars,and‘ breaching’ and 
leaping and spouting with the anticipative 
zest of the coming bloody fray. 

"' Easy, lads, easy!’ says the old boat- 
header; ‘they are coming right down on us. 
Billy was right. They're humpbacks, sure 
enough 1° 

* Thepanting oarsmen pull a slower stroke, 
and then, as they watch the great savage 
creatures which swim alongside, they laugh 
in the mirthless manner peculiar to most 
native-born Australians, for suddenly, with 
а last sharp spurt of vapour, the killers dive 


and disappear into the dark blue beneath ; 
for they have heard the whales, and, as is 
their custom, have gone ahend of the boat, 
rushing swiftly on below full fifty fathoms 
deep. Fifteen minutes later they rise to the 
surface in the midst of the humpbacks, and 
half a square acre of ocean is turned into i 
white swirling cauldron of foam and Jeaping 
spray. The bull-dozs of the sea have seized 
the largest whale of the pod or school — a bull 
—and are holding him for the boat and for 
the deadly lance of his human foes. The 
rest of the humpbacks raise high their 
mighty flukes, and ‘sound’ a hundred—two 
hundred — fathoms down, and, speeding sea- 
ward, leave the unfortunate bull to his 
dreadful fate. 

( And, in truth, it is а dreadful fate, and 
the writer of this sketch can never forget 
one day, as he and a little girl of six watched 
from а ?rassy headland on the coast of New 
South Wales, the slaughter of a monstrous 
whale by a drove of killers, that the child 
wept and shuddered and hid her face against 
his shoulder.) 

“Ranging swiftly alongside of him, from 
his great head down to the ‘small’ of his 
back, the fierce killers seize his body in their 
savage jaws and tear great strips of blubber 
from off his writhing sides in huge mouthfuls, 
and then, jerking the masses aside, take 
another and another bite. In vain he 
sweeps his flukes with fearful strokes from 
side to side—the bull-dogs of the sea come 
not within their range; in vain he tries to 
‘sound ’—there is a devil on each side of 
his jaws, their cruel teeth fixed firmly into 
his huge lips; perhaps two or three are 
underneath him tearing and riving at the 
great tough corrugations of his grey-ribbed 
belly; whilst others, with a few swift 
vertical strokes of their flukes, draw back for 
fifty feet or so, charge him amidships, and 
strike him fearful blows on the ribs with 
their bony heads. Hound and round, in 
ever-narrowing circles as his strength fails, 
the tortured humpback swims, sometimes 
turning on his back or side, but failing, 
failing fast. 

"' He's done for, lads. 
up, Jim.' 

“The boat dashes up, and Jim, the man 
who is pulling bow oar, picks up his harpoon. 
A minute later it flies from his hand, and is 
buried deep into the body of the quivering 
animal, cutting through the thick blubber as 
a razor would cut through the skin of a drum. 

“‘ Stern all!’ and the harpooner tumbles 
aft and grips the steer oar, and the steers. 
man takes his place in the head of the boat 
with his keen-edged lance. But ‘humpy?’ is 
almost spent, and though by a mighty effort 
he * ups flukes' and sounds, he soon rises, 
for the killers thrust him upwards to the 
surface again. Then the flashing lance, 
two, three swift blows into his ‘life,’ a gush- 
ing torrent of hot dark blood, he rolls over 
on his side, an agonised trembling quivers 
through his vast frame, the battle is over, 
and his life is gone. 

“ And now comes the curious and yet abso- 
lutely truly described final part that the 
killers play in this ocean tragedy. They, the 
moment the whale is dead, close around him. 
and, fastening their teeth into his body, by 
main strength bear it to the bottom. Here 
—if they have not already accomplished it — 
they tear out the tongue, and eat about one- 
third of the blubber. In from thirty-six to 
forty hours the carcass will again rise to the 
surface, and as, before he was taken down, 
the whaleinen have attached a line and buoy 
to the body, its whereabouts are easily dis- 
cerned from the look.out on the headland ; 
the boats again put off and tow it ashore to 
the trying-out works. The killers, though 
they have had their fill of blubber, ac- 
company the boats to the heal cf the bay 


Pul up; stand 
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and keep oft the sharks, which would other- 
wise strip off all the remaining blubber from 
the carcass before it had reached the shore. 
But once the boats are in the shallow water, 
the killers stop, and then with a final ‘ puff! 
pull!’ of farewell to their human friends, 
turn. and head seaward to resume their 
ceaseless watch and patrol of the ocean. 
“The killers never hurt a man. Time 
after time have bonts been stove-in or 
smashed into spiinters by a whale, either by 
an accidental b!ow from his head or a sudden 
lateral sweep of his monstrous tlukes, and the 
crew left struggling in the water or clinging 
to the oars and pieces of wreckage ; and the 
killers have swum up to, looked at, and 
smelled them— but never have they touched 
а man with intent to do him harm. And 
wherever the killers are, the sharks are not, 
for Jack Shark dreads a killer as the devil is 


Gr Fawkes and bonfires are indissolubly 

connected, and with them is grouped 
the Houses of Parliament, the objective of 
the great conspirator. The House, however, 
though it has the greatest reason to bear in 
mind the defeat of Fawkes's project, does not 
otlieially indulge in any demonstration on 
November 5, though doubtless some of the 
younger members would not be loth to 
contribute a store of blue-books, and perhaps 
an effiry or two of unpopular personages, if 
the authorities would permit of Palace Yard 
ling used for the purpose. As a matter of 
fact, the House had its bonfire four years 
last April, thanks to the inadvertence of the 
member for Islington East, whose interest 
to-dav in contlayrations of that character is 
probably smouldering. Certainly, when 
hastening to a division on the Ritualist 
amendment, Mr. Cohen had no intention of 
providing a bonfire for the bencfit of the 
idlers in the lobby, but, hurriedly placing the 
briar pipe he was smoking in his overcoat 
pocket. he left the garment on а chair and 
vanished in order to vote on a burning 
question, only to find on his return from the 
division several policemen stamping upon 
his coat which the pipe had ignited ! 

Curiously enough, a cyclist proceeding 
from Stamford Hill towards Clapton enjoyed 
а very similar experience shortly after this 
incident, but in the latter instance it was 
the rapid passage of the cyclist through the 
air that fanned the flames caused by his 
smouldering pipe, until his attention was 
drawn to them by an unusual heat down his 
back. and the cries of “Fire! Fire!" with 
which pedestrians greeted him. More for- 
tunate than Mr. Frank Taxton of Glenville, 
whose matches ignited when he was going 
downhill with such impetus that he could 
not stop, and who had to divert his machine 
into a pond to save his life, the Claptonian 
was ** put out " by various wayfarers without 
rFabmersion. That the *scorcher"" should 
be scorched appears on the face of it to be 
only poetic justice! 

On the occasion of the lat? Queen’s Jubilee 
1997, Colonel Milward, who was then High 
Sheriff of Worcestershire, conceivedthe idea 
of hichting Malvern. Венсол, an idea that 
-pread all over the country. with the result 
that the signal, the lighting of the bonfire at 
M uvern, reached Pinner, Middlesex, in four 
minutes, and in another minute and a-half 
arrived at the shores of the English Channel. 
One hundred and twenty-nine signal fires 
were scen from Broadway Hill in Worcester- 
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snid to dread holy water. Sometimes I have 
seen ‘Jack’ make a rush in between the 
killers, and rip off а piece of hanging blubber, 
but he will carefully watch his chance to do 
so." 


One of the most experienced whaling 
masters of New Bedford, with whom the 
writer once cruised from the Gilbert Islands 
to Yap in the Western Carolines, told him 
that on one occasion when he was coming 
from the shore to his ship, which was lying 
to off the Chatham Islands, the boat was 
followed by a pack of five killers. They 
swum within touch of the oars, much to the 
amusement of the crew, and presently several 
of what are called * right whale " porpoises 
made their appearance, racing along ahead 
of the boat, whereupon Captain Allen went 
for'ard and picked up a harpoon, for the 


BONFIRES. 
By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 


shire, and one hundred and sixty from Skid- 
daw, іп Cumberland, the Editor of the “B.O.P.” 
taking part in connection with one on the 
east coast cliffs ; but none of these can have 
cost as much as the bonfire kindled by the 
undergraduates of Cambridge in honour of 
Lord Kitehener's visit five years ago. This 
famous fire, which burned on the Market Hill, 
was fed for five hours with tradespeoples' 
shutters, handcarts, wheelbarrows, sign- 
boards, garden fences, and а bandstand 
erected by the Corporation in 1895. Alto- 
gether it was estimated that the damage done, 
which represented the cost of the fire, was 
1,000/., which sum was collected by sending 
round the ** hat ” to the various colleges. 

The memorable bonfire that the same 
University burned to celebrate the relief of 
Ladysmith, although it failed to rival in 
size the record which is held by the town 
of Sulem, Massachusetts, was the cause of 
considerable heat when the men who 
annexed certain chairs and shutters were 
convicted of felony, and were thereby de- 
barred from entering the Church or any of 
the other learned professions, until the 
Home Secretary, with free pardons all round, 
assuaged the angry passions that the fire 
had kindled. 

Although the Salem bonfire, which is due 
every fourth of July, is the largest in the 
world—consisting as it does of two huge 
pyramids of 4,000 barrels each, at whose 
cheerful blaze whole oxen are roasted at a 
distance of a hundred yards so far as smoke is 
concerned it was probably eclipsed when the 
anti-cigarette league of Wellsborough, U.S.A., 
four years ngo purchased the whole of the 
stock of cigarettes in the town, und, having 
placed them in a heap, listened to speeches 
by the Mayor and others, set light to the to- 
bacco, which was totally consumed. In view 
of the fact that if set end to end the cigarettes 
burned wonld have extended to over a mile, 
this must have been one of the most costly 
and most lengthy of recorded ** smokes.” 

When, some time later, the Methodists of 
New York were engaged in the laudable object 
of raising funds that would enable them to 
clear off the 275.000. debt on the churches 
of New York and Brooklyn, it was stated 
that when the money was obtained a great 
jubilee service would be held at which the 
mortgages would be consigned to the flames 
of a huge bonfire. No fault can be found 
with this arrangement, for no individual loss 
is entailed; but when one hears of banknotes 
being thrown into the fire in pique, the thrifty 
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flesh of this rare variety of porpoise is highly 
prized. The moment he struck the fish it 
set off at a great rate, but not quick enough 
to escape the killers, for though the porpoise 
was much the swifter fish (were it loose) the 
weight of the boat and fifty fathoms of line 
was а heavy handicap. Ав quickly as 
possible the men began hauling up to the 
stricken fish so that Allen might give it the 
lance, when to their astonishment the 
killers seized it, and literally tore it to 
pieces in a few minutes. 

* If ever І felt mad enough to put an iron 
into a ‘killer’ it was then," he said, “ but 
I couldn't do it. And very glad of it I was 
afterwards, for a week later I had two boats 
stove-in by a whale, and of course, had I 
hurt one of those beggars of killers, the 
whole crew would have said it was only a 
just retribution.” 
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soul can but grieve, though the bank of issue 
may have cause to rejoice. 

The young lady who four vears last May 
performed so grievous an act lives at Ostend, 
and there the deed was done. Although it 
appears impossible to justify so wanton an 
action, the incident was not without an ex- 
tenuating circumstance. It appears that the 
lady's aunt, having left her the comfortable 
sum of 1,000/. and the deeds of her house, 
those documents, together with twenty-five 
1,000 franc notes, each of course worth 40L., 
were in due course placed in the hands of 
the legatee. This fact coming to the ears of 
other disappointed relatives of the deceased, 
they apparently considered it their duty to 
themselves to see that the departed lady 
should not deal with them unfairly; at all 
events, they personally worried the legatee 
to reinstate the aunt in their esteem by 
dividing the legacy equally with themselves 
to such an extent that she took up her 
fortune in a fit of petulance and threw it 
into the fire. It is frequently said of the 
race of spendthrifts that their money burns 
holes in their pockets, but this is the first 
occasion that has come beneath our notice 
of a fortune literally blazing away! 

At this season of the year, and especially 
on November the fifth, the mariners of Great 
Britain are doubtless prepared to see multi- 
tudinous bonfires when close in shore, but 
bonfires on other days are apt to cause 
confusion. A case in point occurred one 
August a few years ago at Clacton-on- 
Sea, when the 1st Middlesex and 1st London 
Volunteer Engineers, who were encamped 
there, finished up the day with a monster 
bonfire, the glare of which was observed 
by the lightship people out on the sands 
nine miles away. The solitary mariners, 
untutored in the methods of rejoicing 
affected by volunteer engineers, and under 
the belief that a ship was on fire, sent up 
rockets as a signal to the lifeboat that it was 
required. Promptly answering the call, the 
lifeboatmen sailed and pulled their craft for 
about a couple of hours to the lightship, and, 


‘although explanations ensued, the exac* 


conversation that took place between the 
lightshipmen and the lifeboatmen ere the 
latter entered upon their couple of hours 
row home never transpired. 

It is not often that bonfires enrich those 
who take them in charge, but the exceptior „O 
every rule duly happened at Greet, a suburb 
of Birmingham, four years ago. Amongst 
the various ;odds and  énds consigned 
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to the flames kindled іп dishonour of 
Guy Fawkes were a couple of mattresses 
that had long since passed out of use and 
had been deposited in an outhouse. The 
day following the fire, a small boy, desirous 
of getting into mischief, as is the nature of 
the small boy, started to clear away the 
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débris, and in the course of his self-imposed 
task came across some blackened coins 
which had doubtless been hidden in the 
bedding for many years. These tokens 
proving on inspection to be sovereigns, the 
news of the conveniently placed Klondyke 
speedily spread, with the result that out of 


the many prospectors who pegged out claims, 
one recovered twenty-six sovereigns, while 
another got nineteen. The miscreant who 
described this particular conflagration as & 
* trés bon-fire ” is still at large, but doubtless 
November the fifth will find Nemesis hard 
upon his track. 
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OUR PICNIC ON THE BELL-BUOY, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


T the Bell-buoy, at the mouth of our river, 

is a favourite trip for the more adven- 
turous members of the Rowing Club. The 
club-house is situated some four miles up 
the river, while the buoy marks the channel 
about half a mile from its mouth. 

We would usually start from the club an 
hour and a-half or so before low water, and 
go down with the tide. On reaching the 
buoy, the boats would be moored to it till the 
tide had turned and risen sufficiently for us 
to return. But one day some of us deter- 
mined to vary the programme. 

We were five all told: Horley, Collins, 
Old Elbowgrease—he had earned this sobri- 
quet through his love of exertion (оп 
somebody else's part)—the Kid, and myself. 
We started five hours before low water, in 
company with another boat, with a full cargo 
of provisions, for we intended to land on the 
Bell-buoy and have our tea there. 

It was a lovely August day, the faint breeze 
not sufficing to ruffle the river’s surface. An 
hour’s steady pulling brought us to our 
destination, and aftera couple of unsuccessful 
attempts—for our boat, the Fly, was an 
ordinary tub four, half outrigged, and rather 
an awkward craft to manage in a strong 
tideway—we effected a landing. So calm 
was it that the bell was silent. 


The hampers being quickly brought ashore, | 


or, rather, to the buoy, we made ourselves as 
comfortable as the peculiar geography of our 
floating island would permit, and were soon 
so much interested in the tuck as to be 
oblivious to everything else, or we should 
have noticed that the wind was rising and 
the sky becoming overcast. 

. We first beeuine aware of the change in the 
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weather by the rapidly increasing rolling of 
our picnic ground. 

It had been our intention to go out & little 
farther to have a look at a large barque that 
had been wrecked during the previous spring, 
but the white-caps appearing here and there, 
and an occasional little shower of spray when 


Without more ado a couple of us scram- 
bled aboard and started baling out with a 
drinking-glass and our caps, the only things 
we had. But the water, swirling round the 
buoy, poured in as fast as we threw it 
out. 

Clearly this wouldn't do, so we decided to 


an extra big wave struck the buoy, showed 
us the impossibility of attempting to do so. 
There were still about three and a-half 
hours before the tide turned, and as it was 
well-nigh impossible to pull back into the 
river against the tide, there we were, hanging 
on to the reeling buoy, almost deafened by 


cast off and chance it, and with an oar out 
each side to keep her head to sea we let go. 
Instantly we were whirled off down channel 
by the tide, but, settling down to our oars, we 
began our laborious voyage home. Then we 
found that the boat, owing to her length, dived 
through the short choppy waves instead of 


the clanging of the bell, and pretty well 
soaked by the spray. 

We had existed thus for half an hour or 
so when the Kid startled us by shouting, 
“ Look at the boats ! 

We looked, and beheld the two boats 
straining at their painters and more than 
half full of water. 
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riding them, and the bottom boards were 
soon awash. 

Things were looking serious. If we pulled 
we shipped sea after sea; if we stopped we 
were carried out by the current. The other 
boat, which was a pair oar, was probably 
faring better than we were, being much 
shorter and having more freeboard, and 
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might have assisted us by taking one of our 
crew aboard her (though this was doubtful 
with the sea that was running) if she had 
been near; but she was a long way off and 
scarcely holding her own against the tide. 

At last a brilliant idea struck the Kid. He 
proposed that bow should sit on the stem- 
post, enveloped in a mackintosh, to keep 
the seas from breaking over the bows, 
numbers two and three taking an oar each, 
while he, being superior in avoirdupois, 
weighed the boat down astern for Elbow- 
grease to bale. 

This plan answered very well, and we were 
beginning to congratulate ourselves, when & 
big wave struck us, drenching our poor figure- 
head, half filling the boat, and washing one 
of the oars overboard. Here was a pickle. 
We thought at first of keeping on and leaving 
the oar to its fate, but economy prevailed, and 
we put about. As we got broadside on we 
shipped a good deal, but Elbowgrease worked 
like & Trojan at the pumps, and we got round 
safely. 

We were now running with the tide, and 
екеп wave, as it overtook us, broke right over 
our stern; and, despite the exertions of the 
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Kid and Elbowgrease, by the time we had 
picked up the oar and turned again the 
water was washing over the thwarts. One 
more big wave and the poor old Fly would 
nave gone. Elbowgrease wanted to lighten 
the ship by throwing overboard a ten-guinea 
camera (mine). He did throw away a lot 
of sandwiches and about a dozen bottles of 
ginger-beer, the last of our grub. Then, to 
add ta our discomfiture, we saw a big hulking 
schooner, running free, bearing down on us. 
It was impossible for us to get out of her way 
in our waterlogged condition, it being as 
much as we could do to keep head on and 
bale. However, she cleared us, though only 
by a few yards. 

For nearly an hour we fought the current, 
inch by inch, till at last we gained the mouth 
of the river. By this time we were thoroughly 
exhausted, and could hold our own no longer, 
for the current ran stronger here at the narrow 
river mouth; so we beached the boat on a 
small patch of sand in the midst of a sea of 
mud, where the receding tide soon left us high 
and dry, marooned for at least three hours— 
till there was sufficient water for us to 
proceed. 
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Meanwhile the other boat had come up: 
but her crew had run her ashore right 
in the middle of the mud, so in the boat 
they had to stay all the time. To get rid 
of the time we cleaned the boat out 
and put the cushions to dry in the sun, 
which was just breaking through the clouds 
again. 

We were nearly famished after the exer- 
tions of the last hour, but all our grub had 
been offered up to propitiate Father Neptune. 
While we were busy making things a little 
shipshape, I noticed old Elbowgrease, who 
had been rummaging about, suddenly turn 
his back on us and sidle away, presently 
returning with a few suspicious-looking 
crumbs adhering to his lips. Later on 
Collins discovered some milk chocolate 
in an inner pocket, and we allayed the 
pangs of hunger with that, barring Elbow- 
grease, who, it was decided, had had his 
share in the waterlogged sandwich he had 
found. 

At last the old Fly was afloat once more, 
and we were soon aboard and pulling towards 
home and a good tuck-in, which we reached 
without further mishap. N. К. С. 


THE BOYS OWN ANGLER; OR, HOW TO GET GOOD SPORT. 


ONCERNING Late 
Autumn Fish- 
ing for boys 
we would treat 
in this article. 
From the end 
of October 
until Christ- 
mas there is 
plenty of good 
bottom fishing 
to be had, and 
sll fish, except 
trout, now 
quite out of 
season, are in 


excellent condition. 

Some do not feed well so late, and among 
these the bream is the most in portant. 

The roach, the perch, and the chub, and 
perhaps the pike, will be your chief victims, 
and sport is sometimes had with gudgeon, 
quite late in the season; but before turning 
our attention entirely to bottom fishing, a 
few words must be said about the grayling, 
for this yraceful fish (the lady of the waters) 
affords capital sport to the fly-tisher long 
after all others have ceased to take his lure, 
even into November and December. 

As grayling fishing is essentially different 
from trouting.the method to be pursued must 
be de-cribed. Your trout rod will do very 
well, but the cast should be finer, and three 
or four flies may be used. ‘The red-tag is 
the best, but the Wickham is good, and, if 
you fish in the North of England, the curious 
hackled flies called ** bloas " and ** bumbles." 

These are best bought locally, and are 
generally tied on gut; but the end fly 
shonld be on an eyed heok. Grayling rise 
quite differently from trout, and may be seen 
feeding in shoals when the sun shines on the 
smooth glides. They lie deep down, and 
come up with à rush (in which their large 
hack fin plays an important part) and try to 
take your fly. In this attempt they often 
fail, and indeed they often miss the natural 
fl; but now and then a fish will fasten, and 
must be played very gently, or she will 
escape, her mouth being very tender. The 
fish is found in many parte of England, but 


is not nearly so generally distributed as the 
trout. 
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Her chief home is in Yorkshire and in 
the borderland between England and South 
Wales; but the largest grayling are found in 
the Test, the Wiltshire Avon, and the Itchen. 

In the Test they reach 3 lb. or more, while 
4 lb. is & fair grayling in most rivers. 

In Yorkshire it is usual to fish for them 
with a maggot for bait, or a small worm; 
also with a bit of lead painted with green 
stripes, and supposed to imitate a grass- 
hopper. A very tiny round white float is 
used in maggot-fishing, and this method re- 
quires nearly as much skill as fly-fishing. 

Leaving the fly now till next year, let us 
turn our whole attention to bottom fishing. 

First as to roach. This tish is now in 
somewhat deeper holes in rivers, choosing 
those of moderate depth and with a gravelly 
bottom, and by preference at the tails of weeds. 

Use a long cane rod (white cane, if your 
purse is equal to it, and, if not, Japanese) and 
a very fine gut line, only two feet longer than 
the depth you propose to fish. Use a few 
inches of cord next the rod. 

The float should be porcupine-quill, and it 
must be shotted so that а quarter-inch only 
appears above the top of the water. The 
hook should be small, about No. 10, and 
either “ crystal " or round bend, and the bait 
paste or gentles. 

These last are best for beginners, or where 
roach run small, for much time and trouble 
are saved by your bait staying on instead of 
continually coming off, when you strike at à 
nibble, as you must do. 

When the fish are of fair size, however, 
say from } lb. to 1 lb. or more, paste is 
generally preferable. They take it more 
freely, and by putting on a fairly large piece, 
as big as a marrow-fat pea, you keep off 
the smaller fish & little. Also you avoid the 
nuisance of staining your nails black with 
handling gentles, though I fear you care but 
little for this ! 

As roach-tishing will be vour chief sport 
most likely, we will go into further details. 

On reaching the river, look out for traces 
of previous anglers; and fish & swim that 
seems to have been used lately, as it is 
probably ground-baited. 

You should have a little bran and bread 
ready mixed with you, for that purpose, 
but not much—a quart in all will generally 


be enough. Many anglers overfeed their 
fish. 

If there are no traces of other fishers, or 
if you don't succeed in the spot you try first, 
look out for & gently running bit of water, 
near weeds, but with a clear bottom. To 
find this last you must use your plummet 
(a piece of lead you buy for a penny at the 
tackle-shop), and while you are plumbing 
your depth note what soil sticks to il. If a 
lot of mud is present do not tish there, but 
Jook for gravel. 

When you have put in some little lumps 
of ground-bait some distance above your 
swim, according to strength of current, take 
your seat quietly, if you have one; and, if 
not, stund very still, and put in your baited 
hook at the top of your swim. If it is in 
good order, so that it swims along within an 
inch or so of the bottom, and if there are 
roach there, you will soon have a touch; 
but that is not the same as getting a fish 
-—far from it. It is at this point that any 
skill vou possess comes in chiefly, for, when 
roach are shy, and they generally are, if of 
any size, they always bite so delicately that 
a beginner can seldom hit a single one at 
first. 

Persevere, however, as long as the roach 
continue to nibble, and, in time, you will 
learn the trick, and perhaps hit one fish out 
of half a dozen; and then the fun begins, 
for & good roach in October on a tight line, 
such as vou are using, will need careful 
playing before you can get him to your net 
with safety. 

If you don't carry & net it will take longer 
to land hiin, but no roach ought to be allowed 
to break away from gut. They have often 
been taken of 14 Ib. or more with single 
hair, which used to be the regular thing, but 
is now diflicult to get good, while drawn gut 
answers as well. 

If little roach are about, you may, of 
course, catch dozens of them easily; but 
it is poor fun, and they are scarcely any 
use. 

Another very common fish is the gudgeon, 
now also in good condition, though not feed- 
ing so freely as in summer. 

A small red worm is the best bait, nnd you 
muy use with advantage two hooks, one drag- 
ging the bottom and the other an ineh or two 
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above. You fish for these pretty and tooth- 
some little fish on the gravelly shallows at 
the sides of rivers, and, if you catch some 
dozens, you will find them an excellent meal. 
To bring them on the feed it is a good plan 
to rake the bottom with a long pole a few 
yards above your bait. 

Another favourite with boys is the bold 
and handsome perch. He used to be easily 
caught in old times, but his education is now 
so far advanced that it no easy matter to get 
a big perch to take a worm, or even a minnow, 
which is generaMy thought the better bait. 
This is often used as a live bait; but it is 
less cruel and more sportsmanlike to use a 
tin minnow, which you can buy for sixpence, 
and spin it among the perch. They will 
often take it well; and the sport is then 
far better than that obtained by live bait. I 
must admit, however, that sometimes they 
will not take the artificial, and then it is 
necessary to use a live bait. 

The minnow should be hooked gently 
through the lip, and the perch allowed to 
swallow it before you strike. In this way 
you will take jack also, but if you have a 
chance of fishing water where jack are 
commonly met with, you will find a gudgeon 
the best bait; and it will be well to use 
stouter tackle than is necessary for most fish. 
The special jack-rod usually advised is not a 
necessity, and a fairly stout cane rod with 
large upright rings should answer your 
purpose, and will do for barbel, bream, or 
carp fishing if you have a chance for апу. 

The barbel are now in capital condition, 
and almost eatable; and the same may be 
said of chub. Both these fish may be taken 
by ledgering (that is, fishing on the bottom 
without a float) in the Thames by anyone 
knowing the river well. 

If you do not know it, the chances are you 
will get no fish, and lose a lot of tackle on 
snags at the bottom, unless you employ a 
boatman. 
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A? the present day, when all schools, if we 

except Eton, Harrow, and Winchester, 
follow either the Association or Rugby code, 
it is difficult to imagine the state of things 
which existed when each school possessed a 
set of rules of its own. 

Though the main object of the different 
rules was to give victory to the side obtain- 
ing the greatest number of goals, the modes 
of procedure for gaining goals were as diver- 
gent as the rules themselves. It may not be 
uninteresting, therefore, to the schoolboys 
of to-day to learn something of the game 
played by earlier members of their school. 
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Cheese-paste is the best bait for large chub, 
but they take a dew worm well sometimes, 
and occasionally the minnow when you are 
perch-fishing. 

Dace are also in good season, but will not 
take a fly now, and should be fished for in 
deeper water than in summer. Gentles are 
the most convenient bait. 

Tench will sometimes feed fairly even in 
October or later, and should be fished for 
with a brandling or red worm on the bottom. 
In ponds you will occasionally get capital 
sport with tench, but not unless the weather 
is warm. They are very strong, and a large 
tench (3 or 4 lb.) gives as much play as а 
carp of the same size. Barbel are equally 
powerful, and more active ; being almost as 
game as trout. Chub make a desperate dash 
at first and then soon give in, but often break 
away from a young angler in their first rush. 

Deep runs of swift water, under clay 
banks, are now haunted by chub and barbel. 
You may often hook chub and barbel when 
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By AN OLD INTERNATIONAL CAPTAIN. 


The size of the football arena was, natu- 
rally, decided by the extent of the playground, 
but the width of the goals varied at different 
schools, from the twenty-seven yards at 
Winchester—i.e. the whole width of the 
ground—to six yards at Uppingham. 

The following is a short description of 
some of the peculiar rules which existed as 
to scoring. At Brighton College, and also 
at Cambridge University, if a player could 
touch the ball down behind his opponent’s 
goal-line at not a greater distance than 
twenty yards from the line of the goal, his 
side scored a rouge or touch-down; and 
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FOOTBALL NOTES OF OLD DAYS. 
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roach-fishing, and it is very difficult to land 
one of these fish, if large, on a tight line; 
but if you are roach-fishing in Thames style 
with running tackle, your task is easy, unless 
thick weeds are near. 

A few general hints must conclude our 
paper. Do not wear any startling colours ; 
for even in October, or later, water may be 
clear and light good; and fish have sharp 
eyes. Do not stamp on the banks, for fish. 
though they have little sense of hearing, can 
feel vibrations acutely. Wear thoroughly 
waterproof boots, and rough frieze clothes ; 
and take a little mackintosh, and save your- 
self rheumatism later on. 

If very cold, give up fishing, and have a 
good run, but don't be tempted to take spirits. 
The apparent warmth goes off directly and 
leaves you colder than ever. Our Arctic 
explorers witness to that. Lastly, always be 


willing to help a brother angler in trouble; 
and, however much fish may vex you, keep 
your temper. 


should no goal be gained by either side, the 
victory belonged to that which scored the 
greatest number of rouges or touch-downs. 
At Eton, Rossall, and Uppingham, after a 
rouge or touch-down the ball was brought 
out in front of goal, and a bully formed in 
front of the centre of the goal-posts. At 
Eton, Rossall, and Cambridge one goal out- 
numbered any number of rouges, but at 
Uppingham three unsuccessful bullies were 
equal to a goal. 

At Rugby the ball had to be kicked over a 
cross-bar ten feet from the ground, and two 
goals kicked by one side decided a match. 
At Marlborough, Haileybury, Tonbridge, and 
Cheltenham a goal was won the same way. 
At the three first-named, a match was drawn 
if no goal was obtained, but at Cheltenham 


a system of scoring by points, in which a 


numerical value was given not only to goals 


but to rouges, touch-downs, and punts-out 


was early in use. At Eton, Rossall, Charter- 
house, Brighton College, and Uppingham the 
ball had to be kicked under the tape or 
crossbar to count a goal. According to the 
rules at Harrow, Shrewsbury, and Winchester, 
n goal counted if the ball were kicked to any 
height. 

To start the game the methods were 
equally variant. The most general was a 
place-kick from the centre of the ground, 
but at Marlborough and Cheltenham the side 
which kicked otf did so thirty yards in front 
of their own goal, anl at Uppingham at 


quarter distance. Eton and Rossall led off 
by a bully in the centre of the ground, as did 
Winchester with а '* hot," which is a synony- 
mous term. Аё Westminster the game was 
opened by the ball being thrown up in the 
centre of the ground; a similar method, by 
the way, was always adopted in starting the 
now obsolete game of campball—a game 
which was formerly played in almost every 
village in the eastern counties. 

Huuninz with the ball was allowed under 
certain circumstances at Rugby, Marlborough, 
Winenester, Hailevbury, Tonbridge, and Clif- 
ton. Hacking, so dear to Rugby players of 
forty years аро, was allowed at Rugby, 
Cheltenham, Marlborough, and Haileybury, 
but a player was not allowed to be held and 
hacked at the same time. At Harrow, Char- 
terhouse, Brighton, Westminster, Uppingham, 
the rules strictly forbade hacking. The 
methods for returning the ball to the field of 
play after it had been kicked out were most 
varied and complicated, including a scrum- 
maye or bully at the spot where the ball 
went out of play, a throw-in at right angles, 
a kick at right angles, and rolling the ball in 
along the ground. In one particular only 
the ditferent games appear to have been 
ayreed —viz. that charging was allowed in 
all. 

When games so divergent in rules existed 
at the larger schools named, it can be 
readily imagined what peculiar forms of 
football were played at the smaller semi- 
naries. That the games were very rough 
is generally admitted, besides being often 
utilised as a means of paying off old scores. 

Many schools to this day retain pecuiiar 
terms not found in either the Rugby or 
Association rules, and which have been 
handed down from the almost prehistoric 
games which existed before the formation of 
the Union or Association. 

At Tonbridge, for instance, a scrummage 
is known as a "gutter." The derivation 
of this singular term is uncertain, but it is 
supposed to date to a period when the school 
football was played on a gravel playground, 
and to be due to some hollow or channel in 
the arena where scrummages were prolific. 
It may not be uninteresting to reproduce a 
short aceount of the game as plaved at Ton- 
bridge in the fifties, which an old boy has 
contributed to Messrs. Rivington’s history of 
the school. After describing the rough and 
primitive form of hockey then in vogue, the 
writer says : 

* But if hoekey was bad, our variety of 

rugby football on the hard stony playground 

wis а parlous game. Imagine a poor little 
boy in the game of School House v. School, 
when the fifty School House boarders were 
on one side and all the rest of the School 
on the other. I believe the whole School 
played. and certainly every School House 
boy was raked in. There was an elm.tree, 
& venerable growth—cut down since for 
the 1859 chapel site—round which the tide 
surged. Hound this tree the battle raged 
horribly. And then there was the long red 
wall that separated the playground from 
Teddy's (i.e. the second master’s, the late 
Kev. E. I. Welldon, father of the Bishop of 
Calcutta), against and along which there 
were woeful ‘scrums.’ Football afterwards 
found its way on to the turf, and was duly 
organised. . . . A thirteen was formed. 
‘There were very few matches; one ngainst 
Le Fleming's, I remember, but little else, 
and when we left Tonbridge for the Univer- 
sities. football was unknown.” 

Certainly one of the worst features of 
primitive school football was the disregard 
u» to any arrangement for grouping together 
boys of equal size or strength. At most 
tchools all played together, and the weak 
and small had a very poor time of it. 

Simularly, at Sherborne they posscss а 
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peculiar and not unsuggestive term for 
scrummage in “grovel.” Uppingham, like 
Eton, use the term “ bully," a fact no doubt 
due to the late Rev. Edward Thring. the 
great Uppingham headmaster—himself an 
old Etonian—having drawn up the rules. 
Uppingham, by the way, until a compara- 
tively recent date, retained their own par- 
ticular rules, which embodied features of 
both the Rugby and Association game. 
Uppingham bovs thus trained on leaving 
school displayed proficiency in both codes. 
For instance, D. Q. Steel gained his Blue nt 
Cambridge for both Rugby and Association, 
while C. P. Wilson also played for England 
under both rules. Wilson is, however, 
generally classed as an old Marlburian, as 
he finished his education at the great Wilt- 
shire school, but his Association prowess was 
no doubt largely due to his early Uppingham 
training. At Shrewsbury, in old days, a punt 
was а “ hoist,” while ** dowling " games was 
the name given to those games from which 
the sixth form. and cricket and football 
elevens were excused. 

Radley called dribbling “ fudging,” and a 
scrummage а “ pudding." At Highgate the 
term a “mush”’ still survives, a lingering 
relic of the days when the school played 
Rugby. Tradition relates that the running 
game was dropped, owing to a master of 
considerable avoirdupois falling on a small 
boy, the effects of which were bad for the 
boy. The school, however, in its Rugby 
days turned out many famous players, of 
whom one, Colonel Rimington, has been such 
a notable figure in the South African war. 

The Blackheath School in the sixties was 
a noted nursery of the Rugby game, while 
the hacking proclivities of the scholars made 
n match against them by no means a 
drawing-room entertainment. To this 
school the famous Blackheath Club owes its 
origin in 1857, and for several years its 
menibers were confined to old Proprietary 
School boys. 

Marlborough, who, next to Rugby, have 
done perhaps most to further the running 
game, use the term "squash" for scrum- 
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mage. “Maul” and “pack” are simiarly 
used by several schools. One football terin 
we came across recently which we have 
never met with elsewhere, and certainly its 
meaning is & matter of conjecture. In a 
descriptive list of the characters of the 
members of the old Calcutta Football Club— 
which club, by the way, presented to the 
Rusby Union the famous Calcutta Cup—the 
following occurs: ~ Н. Lee, an old Rich- 
mond player, three-quarter back, plenty of 
pace and spirit, *muggs? well.” It is not 
unlikely the term meant that when running 
with the ball the player in question was an 
adept at feinting to kick and then running on. 

From our glimpse at the game of the past 
it will be readily conceded how vastly im- 
proved are the surroundings of the school. 
boy of to-day. Not only are the games sys- 
tematically arranged so that boys of an 
equality in age and strength play together, 
but most schools are as carefully coached in 
football as in cricket. Masters competent 
for this, and to whom the direction of the 
game is entrusted, are found on the staff of 
nearly all schools. As the game is now 
played it serves an excellent purpose in 
teaching boys to sacrifice self and their own 
individuality for the good of their side. No 
seltish team of players was ever a successful 
one at either Rugby or Association, whereas 
those in which each member has played for 
his side and not for self have achieved 
remarkable records. As a delineator of the 
character of the players the game is very 
accurate, and we could give many instances. 
We will content ourselves, however, by 
reproducing the football character of 
General Baden-Powell, which was published 
in 1875, when the defender of Mafeking was 
in the Charterhouse eleven: “К. 8. 5. 
Baden-Powell, a good goal-keeper, keeping 
cool, and always to be depended on.” ‘The 
italics are our own. 

Finally, we would close by saying, from 
long experience, that so long as the game 
is played ns а sport and not as a business, 
no more manly and health-giving pastime 
exists. 
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Problem No. 614. 
By E. J. WiNTEHR-WooD. 
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ad [e 
) | WHITE. | 1045=15 pieces. 


White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 


Solution of No. 613.—1, K—B 7, K -Q 5 


(or a). 2. R -Q 2 ch., К moves. 3, К or 
Kt mates. (а) K—B 4. 2, BxP, and 3, Р 
— Kt 4 mate. 


The key-moves of the nine Swedish 
problems are: R-- ht 5, Q—Kt 4, K -Q 8, 
B—K 2, B—R sq, B—R 3, B—K 4. kt— 
K8, B—B sq. The fifth has the peculiarity 
that the B, after R to B sq., moves all along 
the long diagonal, and the sixth shows pretty 
mates with the two Bs in the file between 
the two Rs. Tho seventh gets the К into a 
box of seven Black pieces, so that the K P 
can give mate оп К 4. Тһе eighth has 
seven pretty variations, all decided in four 
moves, and mate is always piven by the B. 
The ninth has the pretty move of Q to R 7, 
and then В from КЗ to Kt 2. Problems 
like the first are much liked by many solvers, 
for there is simplicity and beauty in the 
movements of those few pieces, but solvers 
who have entered deeper into the combina- 
tions find more pleasure in the charming 
varieties of the preat problems by Blathy, 
Layer, Klett, and others. 

The book of 700 problems by Mrs. W. J. 
Baird, to which we referred last June, is now 
published by H. Sotheran & Co., 140 Strand, 
w.c., and 37 Piccadilly, w., London, at the 
price of 10s. 6d., and is larger than any 
collection ever published by a single com. 
poser. It contains a fine portrait of Mrs. 
Baird, and also picturesque designs by her. 
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There are 601 two-ers and three-ers, a few 
in four and five moves, and seventy self- 
mates, all carefully constructed within four- 
teen years, and printed in red and blue 
colours. The great labour of removing 
second and third solutions from so many 
problems can only be appreciated by those 
who are workers in the art. Our repeated 
advice that composers should keep their 
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problems for months or years and try to 
improve them has evidently been carried 
out in many of Mrs. Baird’s problems. Our 
volumes contain nearly a dozen problems by 
this most eminent lady composer, and we 
may now add one in which the three 
movable Black Pawns produce three iine 
variations: White, K—Q Kt 4; B—Q B8; 
Kts—Q Kt 7 and K B 5; Ps—K 2 and 


К Е 3. Black, K—K 4; Ps—Q 4, X 5, 
K B 3 and 5. White mates in three moves. 
The purity of mates is seen b: the four 
mates in this three-mover: White, K— 
K B 8; R—Q Kt 4; Bs—K 5 and K B7; 
Ps—Q R 3, Q 5, КВ 2, and К Kt 2. Black, 
K--Q B 4. 

The problem on the above diagram is by 
Mrs. Baird's brother. 
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diet. Thrice daily 


which is Mr. H. Cornish. 


cally worth anything. 


Take the cold tub and live well. 


and exercise, 


not to consult us, 


the full particulars in the appendix. 


complete-address. 


to all such queries as yours. 


Digitized by 


the particulars as to measurem 


Gonp Fis (Е. H.).—Voery clean clear water ch 
siphon once a week in winter, twice in summer, 
not grown in the globe or aquarium; gravel must be clean. Feed 

on ants' eggs, six daily to each fish. 


\ 
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FEEDING TERRIER (Е. Н. B.).—Spratt's puppy biscuits as a staple of 
A mash of meat and vegetables from table may 
form one meal. Now and thena big bone. Milk. Get him into good 
condition, and he'll be as brave as a lion. 


Н І. Dorree—To begin with, the pay is little; the hours are always long and 
the prospects are never very briyht. 
ep | j useful information from the Ins..vute of Journalists, 78 Fleet Street, E.C., the secretary of 


LI 
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You must know shorthand. You might get some 


: FRANK.—They are of no saleable value. Nore of the tead or composition medals are intrinsi- 


Bap Hanrrs (Anxious and F. H.).—Read back Correspondence and our monthly * Doings.” 
Give them up; such habits ruin body and soul. 
L 


AMBITIOUS,—At most of the head post-offices you can get a pamphlet about thearmy, giving all 
ent and pay in the different regiments, or it can be had 
from any recruiting station. In almost every town there are bills about telling you 
to whom to apply for information as to joining the army and navy, 


PREVENTING CHILBLAINS (P. F. K.).—They are signs of a low state of health and softness of 
Virol would suit you, but a six weeks’ course would be re 


NEvRALGIO (J. Steele).—Get the offending tooth out. Take quinine and iron or virol. Fresh air 


DEVELOPING STRENGTH (Н. Rold).—Get Dr. Gordon Stat ies's new book, “The People's ABO Guide 
to Health," price one shiding. Your own bookseller. Yon are very much under weight. M 


PIGEONS, ETC. (L. К. N.). —Breeding season over. No; if you do not take the * B.O.P.” in, you onght 
а! 


„4% 


W. MoncGAN.—Refer to former answers to correspondents, or get the Quarterly Navy List amd find 


VARICOCELE (New Reader).—Delicate ог not delicate, you must consult а good.doctor, "Ware quacks. 
Н. G. KtNGSLAND,—It is not Centuar but Centaur, and the address given is enongh—in fact, it is the 


G. T. Hrrr.—Such information is supplied by the Agents-Gencro! of the respective colonies, 
all of whose offices are in Victoria Street, Westminster. 


R. JackcoN.—There may be something wrong with the glair. 
slightly before dusting or pencilling on the glair. 
with; then oil with sweet oil; then pencil in the glair (gum mastic does as well): 
then lay on the gold and use the stamps, which should he ve 
not so hot for morocco, but hotter for tbat than for russia aud tbe ot 


WILLIAM.—No one who collects stamps slould be without a catalogue, which can be go: 
from any dealer. Without it you are working in the dark. In it you will find answer: 


You should oil the leather 
Make a blind impression to begin 
hot for calf, aud 
r things. F 


ed by means of 
water weeds are 


DAUBER—We really cannot 
undertake to criticise amateur 
work, “pointing out defects. 
etc," Life is too short. If you 
want to test where you stani 
as compared with others o 
about your own age, you shouki 
enter for our competitions 
open to all regular readers, 

М. Е. C.—This lad of nineteen i: 
thin in the face and wanss to 
know if virol will suit hir. 
Most certainly, and he ough: 
to pinch and rub the muscic 
of the face twice or thrice daily. 

This sort of masme 
with the virol wil 
soon tell. 
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Author of * The Belgian Hare," 
* The Wallaby Man,” etc. etc. 
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QUEER MR. QUERN. 
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CHAPTER IV.— MR. QUERN GOES ABROAD. 


F” some years past Mr. Quern had found 
it difficult to get French satisfactorily 
taught in his establishment. He had tried 
Frenchmen in search of Fortune’s happy 
hunting-grounds in England; he had tried 
Englishmen professing a thorough knowledge 
of French. But he had not been successful 
ìn his selection of suitable teachers, and dis- 
appointment made him desperate. 

“I don’t believe the man exists who can 
teach boys French !’’ he said one evening to 
his wife, when sitting with her in the drawing- 
room after the fatigues of the day were 
over. It was the same spring-tide alluded 
to in the last chapter. 

Mrs. Quern looked up from her work and 
said : 

“Oh, yes, George, there must be plenty 
of good men to be had. How do they 
manage at other schools ? " 

“My dear, I don’t believe they manage at 
all. Boys' French is proverbially infamous. 
The diligent, no doubt, acquire some smatter- 
ing of accurate grammar and translation ; 
but their accent would give & French cat 
hysterics. What English schoolboy could 
say, Avez-vous vu la giu» dans la rue?” 

Mr. Quern meditated in silence for a while, 
&nd presently bounced up from his chair 
with such sudden impetuosity that Mrs. 
Quern screamed. 

"Oh! George, you frighten me! I 
wish -——" 

* My dear, I'm very sorry; but a sudden 
inspiration seized me. Why should not I 
teach the boys French myself? I have 
naturally a very pure accent, and a very con- 
siderable knowledge of the language. А few 
weeks abroad, to facilitate fluency of conver- 
sation, would be all I should require. The 
holidays are coming. Why shouldn't I? 
Shall I? Oh, do say I may!" | 

“Of course you may, if you like,” said 
Mrs. Quern, laughing. “Iam always begging 
you to go abroad—it would do you good to 
have а thorough change. Sybil and I could 
go to Ramsgate. So pray go; but I believe 
you would not stay abroad a week ! ” 

“ Nonsense, my dear, I should get on very 
well, and enjoy myself immensely. It might 


be a little strange at first, but that would | 


soon wear off.’ 

The scheme was duly carried out. Mr. 
Quern started for the Continent at the begin- 
ning of the Easter holidays. His route was 
by Newhaven and Dieppe. The Channel was 
lumpy, and the steamer Sussex rolled him 
into a state of inward discomfort. He 
thought of Seneca’s words, lately read with 
his boys, nausea me segnis lec et sine exitu 
torquebat, qua bilem movet nec effundit. 

But Dieppe was reached at last. The 
steamer entered the still waters of the 
harbour, and Mr. Quern's composure was 
Bufliciently restored to enable him to view 
the lively scene with interest. The crowd 
of gaily dressed holiday folk on the pier, 
waving handkerchiefs to friends recognised 
on board, suggested a homely greeting to the 
friendless stranger. He uncovered his head 
as the steamer passed the beautiful Calvaire, 
which leads the voyager’s thoughts from 
earth to heaven in a moment. The Sussex 
reached her moorings opposite the Gare 
Maritime, and Mr. Quern passed up the 
gangway with the crowd of fellow-passengers. 

Pandemonium raged over the examination 
of luggage, but he found himself eventually 
seated in the train, bound for Kouen, where 
he intended to break the journey. 

An hotel near the station gave him quarters 
for the night, and he spent the next morning 
in perambulations about the city. He in- 
spected the Cathedral and Churches of St. 
Ouen and St. Maclou—the former he regarded 
as one of the most exquisite of poetical 
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imaginations ever petrified by human skill. 
He reached the river Seine. 

He was aware that Rouen boasts at lcast 
two railway stations—one on the right bank 
of the river, the other on the left. He was 
not sure at which of the two he had alighted 
on the preceding night, but now he could 
settle the question by seeing in which direc- 
tion the river flowed. He walked half-way 
across a bridge and looked over the parapet 
to theright. The water was flowing towards 
him. Very good. He was locking towards 
Paris, up stream, and,. according to the 
geography books, the right bank of the river 
was on his left hand and the left bank on his 
right hand. Therefore he had alighted at 
the left station. 

But now perplexity arose. He saw before 
him a fleet of mighty ocean-going steamers 
moored along the quay-side—steamers which 
by no contrivance could pass under the 
bridge on which he stood. Obviously the 
steamers must have communication with the 
sen. What could it mean? Washeactually 
realising a fulfilment of the classic prodigy 
of rivers flowing back to their source? No— 
he would not admit such an idea. Paris 
must be in the opposite direction, the current 
must be due to the tide. Mr. Quern had 
made a discovery. Не had visible assurance 
that the Seine is tidal as far as Rouen. No 
geography book ever told him that. He had 
already reaped the first-fruits of the practical 
advantage of foreign travel. 

And now he bethought him that it was 
time to work back to his hotel, as he was 
going to start for Geneva that afternoon, to 
spend a few days with some cousins. At the 
bottom of Rue Jeanne d'Arc he boarded an 
electric tramcar, on which was conspicuously 
inscribed, ‘‘ Gare Rue Verte," the station near 
his hotel, the Right Bank station as he now 
mentally denominated it without a shadow of 
misgiving. 

As the car climbed up the street the guard 
came round for fares. Then Mr. Quern 
received the first intimation that his boasted 
familiarity with the French language was as 
unsuited for practical intercourse with the 
natives of France, as a young lady’s costume 
for presentation at Court would be for the 
tennis-court. As the guard approached, Мг. 
Quern displayed two pennies on the palm of 
his open hand. The guard fired a round of 
French at him. Mr. Quern bowed and added 
another penny. The round of French became 
a volley. Mr. Quern added another penny, 
and the volley developed into a battery of 
gatlings. He went on adding pennies till his 
whole hand was covered with them. What 
could the fellow mean? Would he never be 
satisfied ? 

The predicament was alarming. Mr. Quern 
swept the pennies into his pocket and pro- 
duced a franc. The guard turned purple 
under the violence of his ejaculations. Would 
a gold coin appease him? Mr. Quern inserted 
tinger and thumb in his waistcoat pocket. 

How the matter would have ended without 
extraneous aid, I cannot say; but at this 
point a passenger, who had some English at 
his command, intervened. 

“ He ask how far you go.” 

“Oh! Gare," exclaimed Mr. Quern. 

“Two pennies,’ said the passenger, and 
the Gordian knot was cut. 

Mr. Quern took out his handkerchief and 
wiped his brow. This was only a gentle 
prelude to perplexities of a similar kind in 
store for the inexperienced traveller. Had 
he foreseen a fair sample of them, beyond a 
doubt he would never have seen Beachy 
Head fade from view as a passenger outward- 
bound. 

But Mr. Quern reached Geneva safely. and 
3pent a pleasant week with hiscousins. Then 
he was minded to spread his wings more 
widely, and test his independence, and habi- 


tuate himself to conversation with strangers. 
He would brace his nerves by change of ideas, 
and expand his horizon of men and manners. 
His cousins assured him that English would 
carry him anywhere, and he set forth one 
morning for Strasburg with courage in his 
heart. 

But he was speedily disillusioned of that 
comfortable idea. He found difficulty in 
taking his ticket—the official spoke so 
fust that the traveller could not in the least 
comprehend the amount of the fare. He 
could only hand up a promiscuous heap 
of gold and silver coins, and trust to the 
official’s honour to help himself justly to the 
right amount. Mr. Quern pocketed the coins 
returned with a bow and thanks. He was 


- determined that no foreigner should think 


him wanting in politeness. 

On reaching Strasburg he was much per- 
plexed about his luggage, but he succeeded 
in getting it to an hotel, where a waiter who 
commanded some broken English was a 
friend indeed. 

Next day Mr. Quern determined to explore 
the city. He walked vaguely along streets, 
he looked into shop-windows, he marvelled 
at the Cathedral, and he wondered how 
French “grew” in the British tourist who 
goes abroud. Some photographs tempted 
him to enter a shop and make a purchase. 
He seized the opportunity to ask a few 
questions, and felt a momentary glow of 
satisfaction in the belief that his accent was 
faultless. For the smart young lady who 
attended him answered with such a gush of 
information that she evidently understoud 
what he asked. 

But, alack! Mr. Quern could not follow 
a word of her replies. The words might 
have been red-hot, for her lips discharged 
them as one might drop a handful of fiery 
coals. With a“ Oui, oui, merci," Mr. Quern 
bowed himself out of the shop. 

His aimless perambulations were resumed. 
His interest in public buildings was rapidly 
dwindling away. He did not know what he 
ought to see, and had no idea what anything 
was that he did see, except the Cathedral. 
For the rest, breweries might be palaces for 
aught he knew or cared. He had never been 
aware till then how fatiguing it is to tramp 
along pavements by the hour. He walked 
till he thought he should drop, and felt that 
he should faint if he did not instantly procure 
food. What could he get, and where could 
he get it? He bad heard of Strasburg pies, 
&nd set his heart on obtaining one. 

He spied a shop which looked as if it 
might be a restaurant, but it was a café —he 
did not know the difference. He went in, 
and sat down exhausted. He was conscious 
of being white with hunger. His French 
forsook bim. He looked about. Two young 
men, arrayed in white, advanced towards 
him, close-cropped, with curled moustaches. 
Mr. Quern gasped out * Manger." The young 
men looked at him with surprise, and dis- 
charged a mitrailleuse of eloquence at him, 
of which he could not comprehend one word. 
He felt inclined to weep. 

* Pie de Strasbourg," he faintly ejaculated. 
The young men looked at each other, and 
no restraint of far-famed foreign courtesy 
could prevent their exploding with mirth. 
Had it not seemed to Mr. Quern a matter of 
life and death, he must have perceived the 
ludicrous side of the interview. But he was 
beyond the reach of mirth. He got up—and 
staggered out into the street. Then he 
thought of acab. He hailed the first likely- 
looking vehicle that passed, pronounced the 
name of his hotel, and sank back on the 
seat as he was whirled along, with a sense of 
thankfulness not known since he had left 
England. 

That day spent at Strasburg might have 
convinced him that he had not mastered the 


rudiments of foreign travel. But he had 
sufthcient ballast of British determination to 
prevent his turning tail at the first rebuff. 
He had come abroad with a purpose, and, 
for better or worse, he would carry it through 
somehow. 

A good dinner revived his energies. Не 
procured a Baedeker, and read the French 
with an ease that puzzled him to explain his 
experiences of the morning. How was it 
possible that, with his undoubted knowledge 
of the language, he should find it so hard to 
comprehend it when spoken by its own sons 
and daughters? The only answer he could 
surest to that riddio was, that the French 
spoken in Strasburg was of such inferior 
quality a8 to be unintelligible to the refined 
car of an educated stranger. 

Hie decided to move on, in the hope of 
better success elsewhere, and he spent the 
evening in studying carefully a book of con- 
versational exercises-—Have you my brother's 
zen? No; but I have your sister's pencil. 

Next day Mr. Quern started for Metz. In 
taking his ticket he modified his tactics, 
putting down an assortment of shabby-look- 
ing little German-silvery coins mixed with 
coppers. But the torrent of jargon which 
issued from the official pigeon-hole, like a 
blast from the mouth of a furnace, was so 
terrific, that a gold coin was quickly added 

to the heap. The whole amount was im- 
mediately swept into a drawer before the 
ticket was given him. Mr. Quern was hurt 
and aggrieved. He felt that he was grossly 
imposed upon by an act of barefaced 
robbery. But how could he obtain redress ? 

Ollendorf was not equal to the occasion. 

Mr. Quern almost wondered if he should 

ever see the white cliffs of England again. 

The train puffed into the station, and 

putfed out again, bearing him forth upon a 

new journey. He looked out of window and 

tried to think the scenery interesting. He 
wondered how long the journey would be— 
and whether he had to change on the way. 

Where would he get to if he did not change? 

How could he tind out if he had to change ? 

He glanced at his fellow-passengers in the 
closely packed carriage-—stutfy, frowsy, surly, 
jabbering lunatics he mentally dubbed 
them, from whom he cculd not hope to 
gain the required information. His spirits 
sank at the idea of attempting the question. 

The noise of the train would have made it 

difficult even in English. His only chance 
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was io frame the question carefully in his 
mind, practising it as the train rushed on, 
that he might spring it upon any official who 
might possibly examine the tickets during 
the journey. 


The opportunity came at last. An official 
came to examine the tickets. Now ornever, 
thought the anxious traveller. With his 


blandest smile io elicit sympathy, in his 
clearest tones and purest accent, Mr. Quern 
enquired : | 

“ Est-ce qu'on. descend avant d'arriver à 
Metz?” 

The official sprung the rattle of his tongue 
for at least a minute, at a pace truly terrific. 
Mr. Quern had fondly hoped for a simple 
“ Non, Monsieur," which would have done 
more to restore his confidence than all the 
eloquence of the greatest orator of France. 
But the outburst left him only mystified and 
befogged. 

A sullen indifference now stole over him. 
He concluded that the train would eventually 
reach some destination, and he resolved to 
sit where he was, until he should be ejected — 
unless he happened to arrive at Metz before 
such & result. There was no reason why he 
should go to Metz at all, another place would 
do equally well, except that—harrowing 
thought! — his luggage was registered to 
Metz. | 
Oh, the humiliation of the thought that 
his senseless portmanteau was making the 
journey safely and surely, while ле, a man 
of intellect and education, was beset with 
anxieties which he could not allay ! 

However, Metz was reached at last, and 
the following duy was spent by Mr. Quern in 
perambulating the town. He improved upon 
his Strasburp tactics by studying Baedeker 
carefully, and, with the aid of а map, he was 
enabled to take a more intelligent interest in 
what he saw. 

The next day found him en route for 
Liége vià Luxemburg. He had for com- 
panions in the railway carriage two men, of 
whom one was a priest. The pair conversed 
together, while Mr. Quern ruminated in 
silence. He had been imprisoned so long 
lately with his own thoughts, that he craved 
for rational conversation with a sympathetic 
being. The priest beamed with such bene- 
volence of countenance that Mr. Quern 
ached to exchange ideas with him. But he 
could only eye the benign face with the 
wistful gaze of a dog, for no magic bond of 
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intelligible intercourse existed between 
them. 


Now, Mr. Quern knew that at Luxemburg 
his luggage would be examined, and panic 
selezd him at the prospect. The station 
seemed to him Babel and Bedlam combined, 
and in utter bewilderment he boldly accosted 
the priest, asking he hardly knew what, but 
repeating the word Douane. The courteous 
ecclesiastic doffed his broad clerical hat, and 
with profound bows and gesticulations talked 
glibly and pointed this way and that. Мг. 
Quern gathered that the priest and his friend 
were going to the hall where luggage would 
be examined, and he therefore followed in 
their wake. They passed out of the station, 
and he did the same. They walked rapidly, 
and Mr. Quern kept at а respectful distance, 
во as not to intrude himself on their privacy. 
They looked round once or twice, and the 
follower tried to appear natural and uncon- 
cerned. 

Presently they reached a massive fortress 
gateway, guarded by soldiers with fixed 
bayonets. Mr. Quern passed through, not 
without alarm, and found himself in a street 
of the city. He proceeded some fifty yards 
farther and then stopped. What infatuation 
had possessed him ? Could he imagine that 
railway passengers were expected to make 
this pilgrimage on foot to see their luggage 
examined? The notion was manifestly 
absurd. Where was his luggage all this 
time? A shiver ran down his back as that 
question flashed through his mind. 

Then Mr. Quern turned and ran at his 
utmost speed back towards the station, im- 
pelled by the conviction that he should 
never see his portmanteau again. Through 
the fortress gateway he pelted, regardless of 
the bayoncts. The sentries looked disposed 
to obstruct his wild career, but he shouted 
“ Mon baggage! " and rushed past them 
with unabated speed. 

On reaching the station he found the 
platforms deserted, but, to his great relief, 
there was his portmanteau in solitary state. 
He could have embraced the well-worn 
leather, but he sat down upon it instead, and 
felt а thrill of companionship. It had done 
him service since his college days, and it 
was the only friend he had in that strange 
land. 

He went on by a later train and arrived at 
Liége in the evening. 

( To be continued.) 
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DICK AND PHILIP: 


A STRANGE STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


Mu Dick and Philip reached the top of 
tbe ruined staircase —which they did 
after many astumbleand at no little risk to life 

and limb ~ they found themselves in а room 

that had. evidently been, in days gone by, 
handsomely decorated and of a fair size; 

hut now the marble mosaic of its floor was 
discoloured and broken, time had effaced the 
frescoes on its walls, part of the walls them- 

selves had crumbled to dust, and only a 

huge gap. encircled by torn masonry, was 

left to mark the place where the windows 

2 had been. The lower part of the wall that 
surrounded the gap stood some three feet 

from the ground, and on the outer side of 
this а bank formed of earth and stones and 
covered with long grass sloped down to the 

open grass-grown space in the centre, Part 
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CHAPTER IV.—IN THE HANDS OF THE BRIGANDS. 


of a narrow balcony, that had formerly been 
attached to one of the windows, was now 
resting near the gap on the top of this bank; 
its platform was just touching the outer 
wall, and its parapet hung in mid-air over 
the steep bank. 

* He is not here," observed Philip, looking 
round the room. 

* No—but I say, what is this? ” exclaimed 
Dick. 

Philip turned round and saw that his 
cousin was standing outside on the piece of 
broken balcony. In a twinkling Philip was 
by his side. Gazing down into the semicircle 
below, he at once saw what had attracted 
Dick’s attention. 

Two long black ears were coming out of 
the earth. Presently the ears began to rise 


in the air, and the beys saw that there was a 
head attached to them—the head of a mule. 

“ Why, it must be Domenico's mule having 
& pantomime all to himself!" Philip ex- 
claimed. 

“It is not Domenico’s mule,” Dick said 
shortly, but decidedly ; and they both stared 
with all their might, as the body of the mule, 
well-laden with bales of goods of some kind, 
appeared, and was quickly followed by two 
men. Both the men and the mule seemed 
to have risen out of the solid earth, for, 
from where the boys were, no opening in the 
ground could be seen. 

Philip, when he caught sight of the two 
men, pulled Dick down behind the parapet 
of the balcony. 

* Look out! —it’s Domenico,” he whispered. 


PY 
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“There must be an underground passage 
there," 

While he was speaking, a stream of men 
and mules, following each other in quick 
succession, continued to flow out of the 
ground from the same spot. The men were 
all dressed much alike—blue knickerbockers, 
red waistcoats, brown-yellow coats—only 
some had high-crowned, broad-brimmed hats, 
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on the grass, rolled cigarettes, and laughed 
and talked in a subdued fashion amongst 
themselves. 

In the meantime the two men who had 
arrived first (one of whom was certainly 
Domenico) had approached the foot of the 
bank on which the balcony rested; and Dick, 
who was now as anxious as Philip that they 
should not be discovered, crouched low be- 


“ He found himself lying at the foot of the bank in the midst of a blurred mass of 
angry excited faces." 


and some wore fishermen's caps, red and 
blue, and red shirts instead of coats and 
waistcoats. A bronzed, long-limbed, rough- 
looking lot they were. 

As the last of them rose out of the ground, 
a hoarse voice shouted out an order; and 
while some of the men began looking to the 
girths and re-arranging the packs of their 
heavily laden mules, others threw themselves 


hind the parapet. He could clearly distinguish 
Domenico's sour-looking face, with its high 
cheek-bones and compressed lips; he also 
saw that the man he was with wore, wound 
round his waist, a gold-tasselled sash in 
which was stuck a brace of pistols. 

* No doubt these are the smugglers father 
has so often told me about; but what can 
Domenico be doing amongst them? Can 


he be in with 
Dick. 

The two men paused as they came near 
the balcony, and gazed up at it, and Dick, 


almost afraid that they would see him peer- 


leazue them?" thought 


ing through the cracks of its broken 
parapet, drew back quickly and shrank 


down as close to its platform as he could. 
As he did so he heard a slight scufHing 


noise behind him, and in another moment a 
heavy weight pinned him to the ground. 

It was the collie Nuts. Having broken 
loose nnd traced the boys to their hiding- 
place, he had leapt the three feet of wall at 
the bottom of the gap, and had landed on 
Dick's back. 

Seizing the dog's collar, Dick pulled him 
down beside him. ‘ Down, Nuts— good dog, 
down," he whispered hurriedly. 

“I say, look out," murmured Philip, who 
noticed that the balcony had tilted up and 
that the part of it which had hung in mid- 
air was now resting on the edge of the bank. 
* We shall be tobogganing down the slope 
іп a second, if you don't take care." 

Domenico and his companion—who had 
sat down near the bank— were beginning to 
talk in low, earnest tones, and Dick wanted 
to catch what they were saying; so the 
only answer that Philip got to his remark 
was an impatient command to “ Shut up,” 
whispered shrilly in his ear. 

Listeners never hear any good of them- 
selves, it is said, and Dick, as will be seen, 
was about to discover that there was some 
truth in the old saying. 

Domenico, who had opened his coat and 
thrown it back as if to give himself more 
room for, breathing, was now speaking to 


the man by his side in a hurried, earnest 
manner, and gesticulating freely. 

“Little Master Dick and his cousin have 
arrived,” Dick heard him say, “and it is as 
I told you. The place is no longer safe. 
You must fetch them away soon. Soon, I 
tell you—to-morrow or the night after at 
the latest. The little Master knows the place 
where we have hidden them." 

“Ah, well! but how did the pig of an 
Englishman's cub find out what was there?” 
asked Domenico’s companion, the soft, 
rather musical cadence of his voice, and his 
deliberate way of speaking, contrasting 
strangely with Domenico's file-like utterance 
and excited manner. 

"Fool! Do you think that I should be 
here now if he had found that out? ” hissed 
Domenico, grasping his companion's arm 
and peering into his face as if daring him to 
contradict him. 

The man shrank back as if alarmed. and, 
crossing the fingers of his right hand, he 
made the sign that Italians use to protect 
themselves against the baneful etfects of the 
evil eye. 


* No," continued Domenico, speaking 
quickly. “The signorino came into the 


stables this morning when I was cleaning the 
beasts, and tried to teach me how a horse 
should be groomed. Ah, ha! Oh! I was 
civil to him, you may be sure—very civil! 
Then I left the stables for a moment, and, 
when I returned, the clever little man was 
half-way up the ladder that leads to the 
room where we hid the things. I pulled him 
off, for the ladder was not safe, you see. 
Then. to show how unsafe it was, I threw 
myself across it, and, as it was so unsafe, 
naturally it broke—you understand." 

"Ha, ha! You were always a ready man. 
For running a cargo, Кпїйп a soldato, or 
writing a false character, there was never 
your equal, comrade," laughed Domenico's 
friend. 

* Well." returned Domenico complacently, 
“ the signorino is not so stupid as he looks." 
("Thank you,” muttered Dick to himself.) 
* He suspected something, friend —suspected 
something, I tell you; and then that cousin 
of his came spying round the village and 
nearly caught me coming out of Timoteo’s. 
Oh! I must be careful—very careful ; but I 
did not come here to talk about that, and now 
I must be returning. The day will soon be 
breaking, and I may be missed. Remember, 
to-morrow night—or the night after at the 
latest.” 

“Bene! it shall be done," returned the 
other man ; and then they both got up and 
walked towards the other men. 

“So this is my father’s much-trusted 
servant !" thought Dick, whose cheeks had 
burned with indignation as he listened to the 
conversation of the two men. “I suppose 
they have hidden some smuggled goods in 
the room over the stables. Well, I'll be 
even with the brutes when we get back, and 
Mr. Domenico shall find that he can't have 
things all his own way." 

“I say, Dick, what were they talking 
about?" asked Philip. "lhen,as his cousin 
did not reply, he looked at him, and some- 
thing in tbe solemn expression of Dick's face 
so tickled him that he gave a little hysterical 
giggle. Dick, who had been watching the 
two men as they walked away, now turned 
round quickly; as he did so he released his 
hold of Nuts's collar, and Nuts, who had 
been wondering what could be happening 
to keep his two young masters so quiet, 
Jumped up—and the balcony began to slide 
quickly down the slope. 

"You've done it now," Philip cried to 
Dick ; but Dick had no time to reply, for the 
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balcony went faster and faster until, knocking 
against a large block of stone, it turned over, 
scattering the two boys and the dog in various 
directions. Then it bounded at full speed 
into the semicircle, and, turning over again, 
plumped down within an ace of Domenico’s 
toes. 

When Dick, who was partially stunned by 
the fall, recovered his senses and opened his 
eves, he found himself lying at the foot of 
the bank, in the midst of a blurred mass of 
angry, excited faces. 

At first he could not distinguish their 
forms or catch what they were saying; but 
one face seemed clearer and more prominent 
than the rest, and its evil, murderous ex- 
pression made his blood run cold, though, 
for the moment, he was so detached from his 
own personality that he vaguely wondered 
why it so affected him. As he began to 
recover complete consciousness, he recog- 
nised the face as belonging to Domenico, 
and at the same time he became conscious 
of a smarting pain in one of his legs. He 
attempted to turn over on his other side, but 
the pain in his leg was too great and he fell 
back groaning. 

The men in charge of the mules, with 
Domenico and the man with the gold-tasselled 
sash, had gathered in ап excited circle 
around the two boys as thev fell. They were 
now all talking and gesticulating, and, as he 
fell back, Dick heard one of them exclaim, 
“See! that young cub is coming to. What 
is to be done with them, Capitano? ” 

“That is for our comrade Domenico to 
say," replied the mun addressed as Capitano 
(he was the man with whom Domenico had 
conversed), shrugging his shoulders. “It is 
his business, and he must end it as he will.” 

“Апа end it I will—and that quickly!" 
cried Domenico; and, drawing his long knife 
out of its sheath, he flung himself upon 
Dick, who winced as he felt the keen blade 
tickling his throat. ‘So, signorino, you 
thought to get the better of ine—to track me 
—to ruin me with the signor?" mocked 
Domenico; then, with an almost maniacal 
ferocity, he seized Dick's throat with his left 
hand, and, brandishing the knife over his 
head, cried, “ But, spawn of the evil brood, 
now I am even with you and the signor— 
even, and more than even, with you and the 
signor !"' 

A cold sweat broke out upon Dick's fore- 
head, und he quite thought that his last 
hour had come; but, on second thoughts, 
Domenico seemed to reconsider his intention 
of murdering Dick, and, instead of plunging 
the knife into his body, he returned it to its 
sheath and got up. 

"No; there is a better way yet," he 
muttered, his face still white and working 
with suppressed fury. ‘ Revenge is a sweet- 
ment, and it should be  sucked—not 
swallowed.” 

“What! is Domenico, the dead Capitano's 
cousin and the first of the brigands, afraid 
of shedding a little blood? " jeered one of 
the brigands. He approached Domenico as 
he spoke, and Dick saw that it was Timoteo 
the cobbler. 

Domenico turned and regarded the little 
man contemptuously. 

* Bah, blockhead!” he said, "have you 
never seen a cat play with a mouse? " 

“Yet they must be got out of the way— 
they have seen too much!” urged Timoteo. 
But Domenico, without taking uny further 
notice of him, turned to one of the brigands 
near and gave him un order. The тап went 
away, und returned quickly with n coil of 
rope, and Domenico again approached Dick, 
who was still lying, half-dazed, where he had 
fallen. 
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“So, my clever little man,” he said, “ you 
thought to teach poor Domenico how to 
clean a horse, did you ?—and you would have 
liked to make him rub up his buttons, and 
make himself—oh ! so nice and tidy? Well, 
my little man, it will now be vour turn to 
learn and mine to teach. Here, Rugiero, 
bind and gag him!” ! 

Dick, enraged at the fellow's insolence, 
made an attempt to tell Domenico what he 
thought of him; but he was still giddy from 
the fall and weak with pain, and his struggles 
were useless. He was quite powerless in the 
brawny Italian's hands, and his arms were 
soon bound behind his back and a gag was 
placed in his mouth. | 

Then Domenico went to where Philip was 
lving, quiet, but unsubdued. He had not 
been hurt by his fall, and at first he had 
attempted to escape from his captors; but, 
finding himself overpowered, and having the 
cold muzzle of a pistol pressed to his temple, 
he had decided that, for the present, dis- 
cretion was the better part of valour; and 
he was now lying quietly on his back, 
wondering what the brigands were going to 
do with them and what was to be the end 
of their adventure. 

Having seen Philip bound and gagged in 
the same manner as Dick had been, 
Domenico said, addressing the man the 
brigands had called Capitano, nnd pointing 
to the two boys, " Take them, and take care 
of them. Keep them with you until you 
again see me,” 

At this there was some grumbling amongst 
the brigands, and the Capitano said, “ Why 
not end it now? It would be less trouble, 
and safest. What do we want with them ? ” 

“Do as I tell you," snarled Domenico, 
“and ask no questions. Put that one," 
pointing to Dick, ** on one of the spare mules 
—he is hurt; the other can walk. When 
you get near the mountains bandage their 
eyes; ind take care they do not slip their 
gags when you are passing any of the farms 
or houses on the way." 

“ But the dog? We can't take him with 
us—it would be too dangerous,” expostulated 
the Capitano. 

“Ah!” returned Domenico, looking to 
where Nuts, half strangled by a knotted 
cord, was being held by one of the brigands. 
* Give me your pistol —I will see to him.” 

Dick, hearing these words, made a frantic 
effort to break the rope that bound him and 
to get the gag out of his mouth so that he 
might plead for poor Nuts's life; but it was 
of no use, and he and Philip had to wateh in 
silence the tragedy enacted before them. 

As the report of the pistol rang out upon 
the air of the silent night, and the life left 
poor Nuts's body with a choking, sobbing 
sigh, the two boys closed their eyes, and 
Philip bit hard at the gag in his mouth in 
his attempts to keep back the tears that 
filled his eyes. 

“Now, be off to the mountains, and be 
careful of my treasure," said Domenico. 
returning the pistol to its owner with an evil 
smile. 

“How about that carrion?” asked the 
Capitano, pointing to all that remained of 
poor Nuts. *'It may tell tales." 

* [ will see to that," returned Domenico. 

And the brigands, who showed no inclina- 
tion to linger where they were any longer 
than need be, got their mules into marching 
order und hoisted Dick upon a spare опе; 
then, placing Philip in their midst, they 
marched out of the ruins, and Domenico 
was left alone iu the grass-growu semicirele 
with the dead body of the collie lying 
beside him. 

(2 he continued,) 
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"Tus was decided upon, and, in a few minutes 

after the kitchen window had been 
secured, the boys were sleeping so heavily 
after their exciting adventure that they were 
not dressed till late, and, upon hurrying down 
into the breakfast-room, the first person they 
saw was, totheir astonishment, their impudent 
visitor of the previous day—the keen-looking 
man who had refused to give up fishing in 
the lake. 

“ Your insolence is intolerable,’ Mr. 
Marsham was saying, &nd the boys stared at 
the man. 

“ All in the way of business, sir," said the 
man coolly. “І am down here investi- 
gating.” 

“Yes, I know—my carp," cried Mr. 
Marsham ; “ but you have done now.” 

" Only just begun, sir," replied the man, 
smiling. “ You see, I am in the police.” 

“What proof have I of that?” said Mr. 
Marsham. 

* My card, sir," said the man, handing the 
little slip. 

* Well, what has that to do with me?" 

“I don't know yet, sir, but we have had a 
good deal of burgling going on at the West 
End lately, a great deal of stuff carried off, 
and I have had the job given me to trace it.” 

"Indeed!" said Mr. Marsham. “Апа 
have you done во?” 

“ Yes, sir; I think I have.” 

“ Well, surely it has not been brought in 
this direction ? ” 

“It has, sir, cunningly enough, along the 
canal, by some of the monkey-boats.”’ 

* Indeed ! " cried Mr. Marsham. 

“ Some of my men have traced it, sir, nnd 
given me information, and I have marked it 
down." 

Jack and Tom flushed and exchanged 
glances. 

“Yes, sir," said the officer contidently ; 
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“І have, as I say, marked it down by the 
help of your village policeman. That,” he 
added, with a grim smile, “is what 1 came 
fishing for." 

"Oh, I see," cried Mr. Marsham. 
where is the plunder hidden ? ” 

" Here, sir," said the man sternly; “in 
this very house. And now, if you please, I 
am going to call in a couple of my London 
men to search, and it is my duty to tell 
you that you are not obliged to speak, and 
that anything you do say will be taken 
down, and may be used in evidence against 

rou." 

“ Ha, ha, һа!” laughed the boys in duo. 

" You needn't say anything without you 
like, sir," said the man, giving the boys an 
angry glance. 

"But I do like" said Mr. Marsham 
sharply. “Bah! Absurd! I am a private 
gentleman living here on my own estate, and 
I have not taken to burgling." 

“ Very glad to hear it, sir," said the officer, 
watching him keenly. 

“Oh, father! " cried Jack wildly. 

“Silence, boy! And, look here, don’t say 
a word to your mother or the servants about 
this ridiculous charge." 

“ But, father," stuttered Tom, * we know 
all about it.” 

" You know ? ” 

The detective wheeled round. 

* Where is it? " he asked sharply. 

“ In an old house near the canal —we heard 
the thieves last night, and followed them as 
far as that place." 

“ You boys did?” 

“ We did," putin Jack; ‘and in the after- 
noon we had been to the house, and saw a 
room full of stuff, like a robber's cave.” 

* Where's the place, youngsters ? ” 

“Не means  Grangemead," said Mr. 
Marsham wonderingly. 


“Well, 


The man’s manner immediately underwent 
a thorough change. 

“JI ask your pardon, sir," he jerked out; 
“ but I am on the track. We shall corner the 
gang after all.” 

The boys had more to tell, told it, and the 
detective chuckied and rubbed his hands. 

“ Wait till this evening," he said quietly. 
“Then I fancy that you will see something," 
and then, after chatting a few minutes longer, 
he took his leave. 

“Wait till this evening!" said Mr. 
Marsham, as soon as they were alone. “ It’s 
like breaking off in the most interesting 
part.” 

* He means to lay a trap and catch the 
burglars too, father,” cried Jack. 

" Yes," said Tom. “I almost wonder, 
though, that they should have come here.” 

* It was because they were idiots, I suppose, 
my boy. These men generally betray them- 
selves. But there, go about as if nothing 
had happened. You heard what the officer 
said about coming back quietly to-night after 
dark and bringing his men. I am glad you 
were able to give him that information ; but 
now keep silence, and do not give the servants 
a hint about this man being in the police.” 

* Mayn't I say he's coming fishing for the 
roach and carp again, father?" said Jack, 
grinning. 

* No, don't say a word; but both of you go 
on as if there was nothing whatever on the 
way." 

“All right, father; but when the oflicer 
does come back you'll let us see the fun? ” 

“ H'm— well ——" hesitated Mr. Marsham. 

“Oh, we must come, father," cried the 
boys, in а breath. “ He'll want us for guides.”’ 

* Very well," said their father. ~“ І don’t 
suppose there’ll be any danger. But you 
must keep with me." 

(To be continued.) 
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Г was fortunate for Daintry and his 
companion that, at the moment when 
that shower of falling débris sent up fountains 
in the water close to their heads, they were 
both beneath the surface, Val having dived 
the instant that dull roar fell upon his ears, 
while Zamoros had instinctively followed his 
friend’s example. Even as it was, the 
English lad had received a nasty cut upon 
the forehead from a flying splinter which had 
struck him before he could get out of its way, 
and Ion had narrowly escaped having his 
head crushed in by a great piece of a beam, 
which fell with a splash close to his ear. 
The wave, too, caused by the explosion, 
caught them in its mighty grasp and flung 
them carelessly to and fro, like the “ flotsam ” 
they were—two gasping atoms of humanity, 
fighting for their lives. 
Yet through it all, blinded and half-choked 
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with sea-water though he was, deafened 
by the thunderous report and by the rushing 
of the water in his ears, Daintry never once 
relaxed the grasp with which his left hand 
had fastened itself on Ion's arm at that 
moment when they had both leaped over the 
doomed Sappho's side into space. Zamoros 
could not swim, and though the life-belt 
would keep him from sinking, still, the fierce 
turmoil of the foaming water was almost 
enough to beat the life out of the Gréek lad's 
frame. So it was with a great gasp of 
relief, half sigh, half sob, that at length Val 
swam a stroke or two nearer, the tumult 
having died down a little, and saw his friend's 
white lips moving feebly. 

A sorry-looking couple they were indeed, аз 
the pale moonlight revealed them. Zamoros 
pallid and wild-eyed, his hair matted with 
the salt spray, and his tingers clutching con- 
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vulsively at his companion's arm, and Daintry 
white as death also, a thin trickle of crimson 


running from the deep jagged cut in his 


forehead. 

Instinctively each was aware that there 
was that behind them which would make the 
act of looking back a terror; but their position 
had to be faced, and so, nerving himself by a 
tremendous effort, as a wave lifted them on 
its heaying breast, Val turned a little and 
looked. Only a few charred fragments 
remained of the Sappho, fragments of timber 
and metal, splintered beams and some of the 
fatal cargo of ritles, twisted and battered out 
of all likeness to their original shape, useless 
now to ‘Turk or Christian. And amongst the 
drifting heap of wreckage were other objects, 
blackened and torn things, at sight of which 
the English lad shuddered in sick horror, for 
he knew that an hour before these had been 


living. breathing human creatures, full of life 
and hope. And now the thread of his 
thoughts snapped in a sudden rush of heart- 
felt thanksgiving. - God was very good to 
have saved them from so horrible a death ! 
Whatever might come now (and it did not 
sem as if. there could be much hope for 
them) could not be as bad as that! 

The thought brought back to him his old 
clearness of brain, and also a sense of his 
responsibility. lon was practically helpless, 
and, even if it had not been so, Daintry had 
always been the leading spirit; the burden of 
his race was falling upon him, though he did 
not realise it in that мау —the burden which 
entails that, as the price of such sovereignty 
as has been given to no other nation, the 
Englishman must dare, &nd strive, and suffer 
more than any other nation too. No help 
was to be obtained from the Kaliph-—a glance 
tcld the watcher that. The Turkish cruiser 
had been too near her quarry for her own 
safety: a great gaping wound had been torn 
in her side, as though from deadly contact 
with a torpedo, and now, like some stricken 
animal sinking in its tracks, she was slowly 
settling down, while her swarthy crew manned 
the boats. So, even in the death agony, poor 
George Trevannion's crazed brain had dealt 
a fatal blow to those he hated with such 
bitterness. 

“What ів it, Val? What are you looking 
at?” Zamoros gasped hoarsely, close to 
Daintry's ear. “ You saved me, I know, but 
perhaps it would have been better not. If 
wed stayed on board, it would have been 
over now, for both of us." 

Val shook his head resolutely. 

* I'm not going to give in yet," he answered, 
dogyed determination in his voice. “ There's 
always Боре; and even if there wasn't, we've 
pot to die fighting. It’s better to die in the 
open sea tban to be blown to pieces like 
those poor wretches over yonder. We must 
just do our best, and put our trust in God; I 
believe He'll savo us somehow yet." 

Then for a moment the lads’ right hands 
closed on each other beneath the water 
—those strong, quiet words were just what 
Zamoros needed to pull him together; ordi- 
narily, he was as plucky a lad as one could 
wish to meet, but the suddenness and horror 
of their recent danger had, for the time, com- 
pletely unnerved him —and no wonder, surely. 

“1 was looking at the Кайр,” Daintry 
continued at length, as he turned and swam 
aiong by his chum's side, ready to extend a 
heiping hand if necessary. “She has been 
badiv damaged, and is evidently sinking fast, 
for the men are taking to the boats. There's 
no hope of any help from them, old chap, 
i'm afraid. They can't be in & very amiable 
mood just now, and a tap on the head with 
&n oar would soon settle our business if we 
went near them.” 

The Greek shivered, though, fortunately 
for the swimmers, the water was warm. He 
knew better even than did his friend the 
danger that lay in venturing too near those 
heavily Jaden boats, which were now pushing 
off rapidly from the doomed cruiser, and he, 
to. infinitely preferred the risk of drowning, 
and all the other risks which darkened the 
{аге of bope for them that night, to the 
tnderest mercy of the Turks. The Medi- 
wrrancan might show pity, the Mussulman 
— never. 

For & time they drifted on in silence, the 
doomed «hip behind them sinking lower and 
lower as the minutes flew by, the swish-wash 
of the water singing in their ears, and the 
cull fear of what they felt must come, 
-—~ming to turn their hearts to ісе, in spite 
of many a gallant effort to beat it down. 
Then, suddenly, the dread which had been 
mst present to Ion Zamoros found voice in 
à yasping whisper: 
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“ Va], do you think there are any sharks ? ” 

The English lad winced as though some one 
had struck him. He too had been thinking 
of that most dire peril of all, but had hoped 
that his companion would not remember it ; 
and now that voice bad been given to his 
fear, 16 appeared more terrible still. His 
heart seemed to leap into his throat and to 
flutter there like an imprisoned bird, his 
tongue and lips were parched, and a groan 
of agony rose to them which seemed as if it 
must have way. Was he acoward after all? 
No! but a hero of the truest kind—one who 
can fight his fears and conquer them. For, 
after a moment, that cold paralysis left him, 
the conflict between self and honour was 
over, and he had come out victorious. 

* I don't know," he answered simply, with 
a great sigh, wiping away the drops which 
had sprung out on his forehead as he spoke. 
“We mustn't think of them, old fellow, and, 
io give us something to do, suppose we try 
to pull off our coats and boots? We shall 
flont much better without them." 

Zamoros hailed the proposition with 
relief—anything to keep his mind from 
dwelling on the stealthy death which might 
creep in upon them at any moment; and 
with great difficulty and many involuntary 
dives, succeeded, with his friend's assistance, 
in freeing himself from his jacket, which was 
allowed to drift aimlessly away аз worth- 
less now. The boots gave even more trouble, 
but Val managed to cut the laces at length 
with the pocket-knife which was almost the 
only thing he had saved, and had the satis- 
faction of seeing that his chum floated much 
higher in the water, buoyed up by the 
friendly life-belt. As for Daintry himself, 
his flannels and tennis-shoes were much 
ensier to get rid of, and he soon kicked off 
the latter and wriggled himself out of the 
former, having first stowed his precious 
knife away securely. A charred plank came 
drifting by while they were still at work, and 
Daintry caught it, and thrust it under his 
companion’s arms, telling Ion to rest his 
chin lightly upon it, as by that means his 
lips would be raised more effectually out of 
the water. 

In his loyalty to the old College, Val had 
been sporting & tie of the St. Dunstan's 
colours—blue and amber, a silk scarf long 
and strong—and one end of this he now 
fustened to his belt, bidding Zamoros keep 
fast hold of the other. In this way he 
would be able to tow his helpless companion 
along, whilst keeping both his own arins 
free, and so, with a cheery word to Zamoros, 
he struck out in the direction in which the 
luckless Sappho had been steaming when 
the enemy's shell had brought her to. 

It did not matter much what way he swam, 
he thought bitterly to himself—the end 
would be the same, for they were not likely to 
fall in with a rescuing vessel hereabouts, and 
even his indomitable resolution would hardly 
enable him to swim all the way to Crete. 
However, it was as well to expend his 
strength in the right direction as in the 
wrong, and, accordingly, he headed south- 
eastward with slow, steady strokes, determined 
to struggle on while an ounce of strength 
remained to him. 

But in a moment he paused, arrested in 
his stroke by the sight that met his eyes. 
The unfortunate Kaliph had been sinking 
deeper and deeper while the lads were busy- 
ing themselves with their encumbering 
garments, the water had been slowly gurgling 
in through the great rent in her armour- 
plating, which looked like a sword-thrust run- 
ning into her very heart, and now she seemed 
suddenly to stop short in her aimless drifting, 
and to quiver like some living thing in 
mortal pain. 

“Jack!” whispered Daintry, half in awe, 


the scene was so wonderfully solemn; the 
clear, cold moonlight, the sinking vessel, with 
the great wound in her side yawning like the 
mouth of an abyss, and they themselves, the 
Sappho's sole survivors, drifting on the sea, 
like the wreckage which alone remained of 
her. | 

Then the Turkish cruiser lurched heavily 
forward, righted herself for an instant, and 
once more dipped— down, down! А dull 
roar was heard as the water reached and 
extinguished her fires, a hissing cloud of 
steam hung above her like a pall, then a 
great wave rolled over her decks, and she 
vanished slowly from the watchers’ aching 
sight. Zamoros drew a deep breath—of 
relief it almost seemed. “I am glad she is 
gone," he said hoarsely. * Though I knew 
she could do us no harm, she gave me an 
uneasy kind of feeling. Val, do you think 
all her crew have got away? ” 

“ Oh І hope so—Ithink so!” the English 
lad repliedearnestly. * They had time enough 
to get clear ofl, and the last boat had left 
her side a good while before shesank. There 
they are! " pointing to the boats. ‘ Yes, I'm 
almost sure they have got every soul safe on 
board." 

“Ts there any fear of their seeing us ? "— 
this with a quick breath of anxiety. 

“ None whatever, at this distance; and if 
they did, they would only take us for float- 
ing pieces of wreckage." And Daintry once 
more began to swim in the direction which 
he had before decided upon, putting his full 
strength into his strokes, as though anxious 
(which was indeed the case) to get away from 
the vicinity of the two wrecks as soon as 
possible. 

A ghastly silence reigned upon the water, 
broken only by the scream of some startled 
sea-bird, or the rustle of a wave. At first the 
boats were plainly visible, then they were 
only to be seen as blots upon the line where 
the moonlit sky met the dark-blue water, and 
finally they disappeared altogether, lenving 
the lads alone—alone upon that illimitable 
waste; and a crushing sense of isolation 
began to weigh down Daintry's heart, for 
the Turks, if dangerous enemies, were human 
at least, and nothing breaks the spirit of a 
man like loneliness. But he would not give 
in, knowing as he did that the slightest sign 
of weakness on his part would be the death- 
knell of his companion's feeble hopes. He 
was the stronger of the two, both mentally 
and physically, and he must, by sheer force 
of will, keep Zamoros from despair. So, 
more to keep himself occupied than from 
any belief in its utility, he swam on and on, 
blindly, aimlessly, ceasing to realise anything 
as time went on but the instinct of his race, 
to “ die fighting," as he himself had phrased 
it— the English obstinacy which forbids a man 
to yield, while he can lift a hand, to men or 
circumstances. 

Oh, that dreadful night! It was painted 
upon Val Daintry's memory for all time іп 
letters of fire. Faint and weary, with the 
gnawing ache in his arms growing worse and 
worse as the hours crawled by, hungry and 
parched with a terrible thirst, he suffered 
then as he had never suffered in all his life 
before. And, do as he would, the hopeless 
feeling was growing upon him that all this 
struggle was utterly futile—what did he hope 
for, or expect, that he wore himself out in 
this fight with Death? He could not tell. 
But in spite of this, the weary round of swim 
and rest, swim and rest, went on all through 
the night, the rests growing longer, and the 
distance traversed between them shorter, 
and the swimmer’s breath coming more and 
more in quick hoarse gasps as time wore on. 
Zamoros, himself sorely exhausted, forgot his 
own weakness as he realised that his friend 
was trying himself beyond his strength in 
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the endeavour to keep up the struggle, and 
would beg Daintry to give up, to let the 
waves carry them whither they would; but 
these appeals would naturally only spur the ` 
lad to whom they were addressed to still 
greater efforts. He would answer cheerily 
that he was not in the least tired, that he 
was good for an hour or two yet, and then 
would swim on, until, from sheer weariness, 


his arms would fall to- his sides and he 
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“ He heard а shout of satisfaction, felt himself gripped beneath the 
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were still clinging to the charred plank with 
an almost convulsive cluteh, and the Greek 
lad looked up with a forced smile. * I'm 


all right, old man,” he said faintly; “ don't 
you wofry about me." 

Slowly the sun rose into the eastern 
heavens in a blaze of gold and crimson, 
staining the blue water with a lurid glow, 
drops which Daintry's 
arms flung up on either 


and turning the 
blundering 


now 
hand 


arms, and then everything grew black," 


would be forced to lie panting, the life-belt 
alone keeping him afloat. ‚ 

At length the moon set, the stars faded, 
and the sky began to lighten and grow pale 
before the coming of the dawn. A chill 
crept into the air, and into the bodies of the 
shipwrecked lads, who were already chilled 
enough—for though, as I have said, the 
water was not cold, still, the long immersion 
was having its effect, and the blood ran but 
` sluggishly in their veins. Daintry, his own 
teeth chattering, paused, and strove to rub 
the life into Ion’s nerveless hands which 


‘into tiny jewels, as bright as any diamond. 
‘The lad’s strength was failing rapidly now— 


his breath came so fast that it almost 
choked him, a sharp pain darted across his 
chest, and at last, in one instant, all the 
power seemed to leave his aching limbs and 
he sank backwards with a low anguished 
cry. 

* Jack. oh, Jack, old fellow, I've done my 
vest, I can do no more! " 

Then Zamoros caught his friend's arm, 
and drew himself closer, nearer yet and 
nearer, until they were side by side, their 


hands locked in a grasp which was almost 
painful in its strength. 

* Shoulder to shoulder, old chum," Ion 
muttered, with blanching lips. Perhaps 
Death was not really so near as he seemed 
then to those two, for flesh and blood, when 
tried to the uttermost, can endure a great 
deal, more than the same flesh’ and blood 
would think’ possible in lazy times when all 
is going well. But to them it seemed as if 


they were looking into his very face, and all 
false shyness dropped from them in that 


hour like & worn-out garment. 

“Jack,” Daintry whispered, “don’t you 
think we might say the Lord’s Prayer? It’s 
for all Christians, Greek or English, and you 
know it as well as I. It'll not seem so 
lonely, somehow, if we say it together.” 

And, surely, there was never a more 
fervent “Our Father" uttered than that 
which was breathed falteringly from their 
pallid lips. “ Which art in Heaven "—there 
was One\strong enough to save them even 
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now. “Forgive us our trespasses ’’—surely 
they needed that, they who were facing 
death. “ Deliver us from evil.” The thread 
of the petition was suddenly broken, for out 
of the silence of the early morning came a 
sound which caused Val Daintry to draw his 
weary frame erect and to listen with his very 
heart in his ears, while on his cheek-bones 
there flamed out a streak of colour—the red 
signal of hope renewed. The sound came 
guain, distinct and unmistakable—the quick, 
regular pulsations of a steamer’s powerful 
engines. No! it was no mistake, for there 
was a large vessel, with that look of trim 
alertness about her which invariably betrays 
the man-o’-war, bearing rapidly down upon 
them. 

* Oh. Jack ! " Daintry shouted, in a delirium 
of joy and thankfulness. “ Thank God! It’s 
a war-ship: I can see her fighting-tops and 
the outline of her big guns. How she rips 
through the water! We're saved, Jack !— 
why don't you shout, old fellow?” And, 
palling out his soaked and dripping hand- 
kerchief, he waved it frantically, with a shout 
whose huskiness betrayed how close behind 
it were the tears of utter exhaustion. 

“ But if she is another Turkish cruiser ? ” 
lon suggested in an agony. “Oh, Val, for 
pity sake, look! Her colours—can you make 
them out?" Не was panting, breathless 
with sheer excitement. 
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\ ost people are accustomed to regard all 
JL microbes as harmful. This is a 
mistake. There are literally millions of 
these tiny organisms without which it 
would be impossible to eat, drink, or 
sicep. 

In 1871, the celebrated French bacterio- 
logist Pasteur was called to London by а big 
biewery in order to ascertain why one-fifth of 
their entire brewings had been returned to 
them as unsaleable. 

Pasteur made short work of the mystery. 
Ву the aid of his microscope he proved that 
the yeast used by the firm contained the 
wrong breed of microbes. Moreover, he 
showed his gratified clients how the noxious 
xrigglers might be killed off (without 
injuring the liqnor) by a method learnt 
during his preliminary experiments with 
wine microbes. 

The quality of wine depends very largely 
upon the microbes inhabiting the yeast used 
in the process of fermentation. If these 
microbes are weak, or if other and antago- 
nuc microbes gain admittance to the fluid, 
the wine is more or less a failure. For 
centunes these bad effects were known by 
vine-makers, and guarded against, so far 
&- bussible. It was, however, an uphill 
hzht, since the actual cause was unknown 
to them. 

Pasteur changed all this. He first found 
ut foe, and then shot at him. By care- 
aliy following the whole fermentation pro- 
=< under the microscope, he found which 
were the useful and which the harmful 
mierobes ; he proved that the most critical 
ai occurred at the moment the original 
„mentation ceased ; and, finally, he showed 
e z gradually raising the temperature to 
З a ahrenheit, the harmful microbes were 
"s off, leaving the work of their more 

3l brethren perfectly unimpaired. 
ae... Particular microbe which gives us 
es 33 known us Saccharomyces cerevisic. 
2€D sugar is subjected to the attention of 
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* [ can’t вее,” Val answered brokenly, for a 
mist had swept across his sight. ‘ Yes—no! 
She isn’t a British vessel—I saw that at the 
first glance, but I thought she might be 
Greek. Her flag is—is—a tricolor of some 
sort." 

“ French, then?” 

* No; no, there's no blue. There, I can 
see it now—a red, white, and green tricolor, 
with a coat of arms thing in the middle of 
it." 

“Red, white, and green? Then she's 
Italian, and you won't want a friend while 
an Italian ship is by. Oh, Val, thank God!” 
Ay, and they did thank Him, from the very 
bottom of their hearts. 

There was a moment's silence, more 
eloquent than words, and then they both 
shouted wildly, and waved their hands, for 
the great ship was still tearing through the 
water, and there came upon their joy—such 
joy as those only can realise who have them- 
selves been within one step of death—a 
momentary blast of fear. 

“ Val, she is not leaving us, is she? You 
can see better than I." The speaker was 
indeed lying forward on the piece of wreckage 
that supported him, half fainting with 
weariness. 

A breathless pause, during which the 
thud-thud of their hearts seemed to ring out 
like drum-beats, and then Daintry's voice 
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came back to the listener, husky and 
broken, but full of reassurance and relief. 

“No, no! She's slowing down. Look! 
There, she's stopping, and they're lowering 
a boat. Smart little chaps, aren't they, 
Jack? You can't see? Well, neither can i, 
now; but—-but—Hurrah! Vira  Jtalia ! 
Long live King Humbert!’ 

It was a very feeble cheer, and, faint as it 
was, the effort was evidently too much for 
its utterer, for he sank back on his life- 
saving belt and sobbed like the veriest 
“kid” who had ever come fresh from home 
to St. Dunstan's. 

Nearer and nearer swept the Italian 
man-o'-war's boat, propelled by the sturdy 
arms of her brown-skinned rowers, while the 
young officer in charge shouted encourage- 
ment in his native tongue. His voice grew 
fainter and fainter in Daintry's ears, and a 
mist crept up, blotting out sky, and sea, and 
man-o’-war, and rescuing boat from the 
lad's tired vision. He heard a shout of 
satisfaction, felt himself gripped beneath the 
arms, and then everything grew black, but 
just before he fainted awny he managed to 
gusp out the one word “ English!” And, 
after that, there was no lack of kindly 
words and kindlier deeds for the two waifs 
on board the Italian battleship Umberto. 


( To be continued.) 


MICROBE—UNIVERSAL PROVIDER. 


By BASSETT HASTINGS. 


this tiny wriggler, it splits up into alcohol 
and carbonic-acid gas. This will only happen 
at a certain temperature. 

Every housewife knows that yeast-mixed 
dough must lie before the fire, or in a 
similarly warm place, before it will “ rise.” 
In other words, Mr. 8. C., like most of his 
fellows, is a chilly individual, and will only 
work in the warm. Give him this condition, 
however, and he will serve you without 
fail. 

One of the most remarkable uses of the 
microbe is his employment for sanitary 
purposes. When an animal dies it can be 
naturally disintegrated either by burial or by 
exposure to the action of the elements. In 
either case the nitrogen, carbon, and hydro- 
gen of which it is composed is eventually 
resolved into harmless nitrates, carbonic acid, 
and water. 

The first process is carried out by anaérobic 
microbes, which work only in the dark, and 
thrive upon buried matter; the second 
process by aerobic microbes, which work in 
the light, and disintegrate all surface-matter. 
These microbes have now been harnessed 
by the sanitary engineer to help him over 
the exceedingly grave problem of sewage 
disposal. 

As in so many other new ideas, the 
present gystem of sewage farming is the 
exact converse of the old. For years past 
the sanitary engineer has endenvoured to 
delay the decomposition of sewage. To-day 
he does everything in his power to hasten it, 
by means of either of the above-named 
microbes. At Sutton, for instance, the town 
sewage is run through a closed-in pit, in 
which the merry anaérobic microbe is 
purposely bred. 

At Epsom the opposite system is used, and 
the aérobie microbes are allowed to work 
unhindered in open filter-beda. In both 
савез the microbes do rapidly, silently, 
inexpensively, and, nbove all, etticiently, what 
their master, man, has for years endeayoured 


to accomplish at the expense of millions of 
money and long years of still more precious 
time—and the converted sewage filters off 
in the form of a clear and innocuous 
Jiquid. 

At the commencement. of the Crimean war, 
France bad a silk industry worth 25,000,000 
per annum. Eleven years later, owing to 
the ravages of the silkworm disense, it had 
shrunk to one-fifth of that value. Pasteur’s 
microscope first discovered that this disease 
was due to certain tiny microbes in the body 
of the moth, and their subsequent squelehing 
was ғ, пеге bagatelle, as microbes go. To-day, 
French silk employs thousands of hands, who 
owe their livelihood entirely to the efforts of 
a single man seated at the business end of a 
microscope. 

In addition to saving thousands of lives, 
Pasteur’s wonderful microbe jugglery has 
rescued hundreds of businesses from bank- 
ruptey. Any honest grocer will tell you thut 
most of the “best selecteda " with which he 
supplies your breakfast-table come from the 
North of France. Here chickens are cultivated 
upon a huge scale, of which a feeble imitation 
exists in the English chicken-farm country 
around Henthfield, Sussex. 

Unfortunately for their owners, these 
* chickeries `” are peculiarly subject to attacks 
of chicken cholera, which will devastate un 
entire farm in a few days. The microbes 
which are at the root of the mischief are the 
identical wrigglers by which Pasteur tried to 
rid Australia of its rabbit pest. He injected 
them into live rabbits, and turned the latter 
loose in the warrens. Somehow or other, 
bunny did not fall the easy victim that was 
anticipated. Perhaps it was because he wasn't 
a chicken. At any rate, the experiment was 
a failure. 

It has been otherwise with the chickens. 

Pasteur treated them upon homuopathic 
lines—dosed them with the very microbes 
thut killed them, and saved millions of birds 
and thousands of human banking accounts. 


This seeming paradox is literal truth, but 
needs explanation. 

He first took a drop of blood of one of the 
feathered victims, diluted it very considerably 
and injected it into a healthy fowl. This 
fowl promptly died. Clearly direct inocula- 
tion was not to be thought of. 

At length, as the result of innumerable 
experiments, he succeeded in modifying 
the virulence by cultivating the microbes 
under conditions which reduced their ac- 
tivity almost to zerc. Inoculation with 
these debilitated microbes merely made 


the chicken sad for a short time. When 
he recovered his good spirits he was 
practically proof against the strongest 


cholera microbes. ‘To-day, thanks to his 
microbe allies, Johnny Crapeau’s chicken 
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losses are but one-tenth of what they were 
formerly. 

Pasteur fought sheep anthrax in a similar 
manner. In 1882, through that dread diseuse, 
France was losing cattle to the value of 
20,000,000 francs annually. Fifty sheep were 
accordingly placed at Pasteur’s disposal, at 
Pouilly le Fort, near Melim. Half of them 
he inoculated with the debilitated germs 
cultivated in his laboratory, tho remainder 
he left untouched. 

Fourteen days later the entire flock was 
infected with able-bodied anthrax germs. The 
result was the death within fifty hours of the 
uninoculated sheep, and the continued good 
health of those previously inoculated. Man's 
microbe friends had triumphed again. 
Curiously enough, these experiments when 


repeated by English doctors are by no means 
unqualified successes. 

To-day, look where we will, the microbe is 
everywhere employed. Not only is he the 
basis of all inoculation cures, but he is also 
used in the manufacture of the commonest 
products. He ripens our Stiltons; he gives 
flavour to both Dorset and * Best Fresh ’'; 
and, under man’s direction, is continually 
supplying our everyday necessities from the 
most unlikely materials. Vinegar, for in- 
stance, is made by the aid of the Mycoderma 
aceti. 
shavings, upon which colonies of these tiny 
microbes are reared. The vessels are filled 
with alcohol, and the tiny toilers speedily 
convert the fiery spirit into—best mait 
vinegar ! 
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wonDER what has become of Pindlebury ? 
The last time I saw him he was second 
officer of a Chinese Revenue steamer. That 
was four vears ago. I heard afterwards 
from a mutual friend that he had quitted 
the Chinese service and joined an expedition 
which had been planned for the exploration of 
scarcely known districts in Mongolia. 

However, the expedition had to be 
abandoned on account of the “Boxer” 
rebellion, and the indiyidual members were 
soon scattered over the world.  Pindlebury 
vanished—no one knew whither. 

He had a perfect genius for adventure, and 
some of his adventures had very curious 
endings. I remember one in particular: it 
occurred at the time when he and I were 
fellow-apprentices on board the old 
Cleopatra. 

There were five of us in the “ half-deck," 
but Pindlebury was my special chum, as we 
were nbout the same age and had both been 
the same length of time at sea. 

The Cleopatra was lying at Amoy waiting 
for orders ; in other words, she was waiting 
until our eaptain received information from 
the agent at Hong-Kong as to which port it 
would be advisable to proceed to in order to 
obtain the best freight for home. 

These long days of inaction—so far as 
the loading of cargo was concerned — proved 
very irksome to the apprentices, as the 
Cleopatra had been twelve months away 
from England, and we were anxious to be 
numbered among the “ homeward bounders ” 
as soon as possible. The seamen, however, 
took matters more easily, probably reflecting 
that the longer the duration of the voyage, 
the greater would be the amount of pay they 
would have to draw on arrival in London. 

One evening atthe end of the third week of 
our stay at Amoy I was sitting on the rail 
just abaft the main rigging, with a fishing- 
line in my hand, when Pindlebury came to 
my side and, in а rather excited whisper, 
gaid — 

“Drop that fishing-line, old chap – you 
won't catch anything--and come for’ard 
with me. I want to show you something." 

“What isit?” 

“Come and see," he pursued. 
there asking questions.” 

I had only asked one question, and that a 
very natural one; but as it would only have 
been waste of time to have argued the point 
with my messmate, I made the fishing-line 
fast ton backstay and accompanied him on 
to the forecastle. 


* Don't sit 


"Look there!" he said, pointing to a» 


PINDLEBURY’S PIRATE. 


By Агес G. PEARSON, 
Author of “ A Strange Recapture," etc. 


rather rakish looking Chinese junk at 
anchor about a quarter of a mile ahead of us. 
“ I saw her come in this afternoon from the 
direction of Hai-tau Bay. She is too smart- 
looking for an ordinary trading junk, and 
my opinion is that there is something jolly 
suspicious about her." 

"She certainly is smarter than the 
ordinary run of junks," I admitted ; “ but 
that in itself is scarcely & reason for sus- 
picion." 

“ Wait a minute," continued Pindlebury. 
“ I have been talking to Confucius about her, 
and he assures me that she is a pirate 
junk." 

It was not the shade of the great Chinese 
philosopher with whom Pindlebury had 
been holding conversation, but our washer- 
man. His real name, I believe, was Yen 
How, but we had rechristened him Confucius, 
on account of the superlative expression of 
wisdom on his benign features. 

"A pirate junk, eh!” I echoed, now 
thoroughly interested. “ Are you sure he 
said so?” 

“ Here he comes. Ask him yourself.” 

Confucius was just passing under the bows 
in his sampan, rowing towards the shore 
with the weekly wash. І hailed him. 

“T say, Confucius, what is that junk 
anchored ahead of us ? ” 

“ Him a pilate," answered Confucius. 

The average Chinaman Cannot pronounce 
the harsh consonant “ r, but transposes it 
to the liquid “1.” 

“ A pirate! " I exclaimed. 

Confucius nodded, smiled, and rowed on. 

“ What did I tell you?" said Pindlebury 
triumphantly. * You know as well as I do 
that piratical junks still infest the China 
seas. Why, don't you remember reading 
the account in a Hong-Kong paper of the 
capture of one when we were unloading 
there a few weeks ago? Two of the crew 
were beheaded and the rest imprisoned." 

" Yes, I remember reading the account ; 
but the few piratical junks that remain 
never venture to attack a British ship. 
They confine their attentions to native craft.” 

“That may be," said Pindlebury. “ But 
it is no reason why British sailors should 
not help to suppress them." 

The sentiment was an excellent one, and 
I heartily endorsed it. 

* Very well, then," Pindlebury went on. 
* We have the chance of suppressing one— 
why should we let it slip? I tell you what it 
is, old man; I smell an adventure here." 


l grinned. for I was well aware of my , 


chum's weakness for “smelling adventures" . 


on the slightest provocation. 


“I doubt whether the old тап” (the - 


captain) “ would interfere," I said. “Не 
would regard it as a case for the naval 
authorities, and— —"' 

* There is no need to trouble the skipper 
in the matter," interrupted Pindlebury. 


“ Besides, both he and the chief are on . 
shore. and may not return until to-morrow; 
and the second is always too much engrossed . 


in his scientific studies to trouble his head 
about anything so commonplace as a pirate. 
We must fix this business up ourselves. It 


will naturally be a question of stratagem, not . | 


of force." 


It occurred to me that if it was really a ` 


piratical junk ahead of us, we were about to 
take on a fairly big task, even though it might 
only be a question of strategy. However, 
Pindlebury seemed so confident of success, 
although, so far, he had not thought out any 
detinite plan of action, that he eventually 
persuaded me to embark on the adventure 
with him. 

We decided to take Brander into our con- 


fidence ; and when we laid the case before — 


him, he threw himself heart and soul into 
the business. 
youth, who could only be brought to regard 
the affair in the light of a “jolly lark.” 


disgust, who was very much in earnest. 
"I say," exclaimed Brander suddenly, 


“there go the pirate chief and his myrmi- - 


dons. Oh, they are a shady-looking lot. 
Take a squint at them through this tele- 
scope. The chief bears a sort of villainous 
resemblance to Li-Hung-Chang. I suppose 
that chap standing up giving orders is the 
chief.” 

He handed the glass to me. A sampan 
was just leaving the junk’s side with half a 
dozen men in it. The individual referred to 
as the “ chief" by Brander was certainly of 


most fierce and unprepossessing appearance. `. 
It was not difficult to picture him at the : 
head of his men, ordering hapless passengers | 


who would not give up their valuables to be 
ruthlessly put to death. 
“I don't believe there is anybody left on 


board the junk," said Pindlebury, as he took - 


a turn at the spyglass. "There is not a 
soul on her upper deck, at all events. Now 
is our chance. We have permission to use 


the pinnace of an evening. Let us drop into ` 
her, and slip away before any of the other -~ 


fellows notice us." 


Large vessels are filed with deal ‘- 


He was a happy-go-lucky ` 


He .: 
would not see that there was a serious side : . 
to the adventure: somewhat to Pindlebury's : 
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The captain always encouraged us to 

practise boat-sailing whenever the oppor- 
. tunity offered, the pinnace usually being 
placed at the disposal of the apprentices 
. when the ship was in harbour. 

In due course we had the boat hauled up 
alongside, and had quietly taken our seats. 

. Brander pushed off, and we allowed her to 

. drop astern with the tide for a hundred yards 
or so before getting the oars out. 

е What is your plan?" I said to Pindle- 

шу. 

. “А тегу simple опе. We climb on board 
the junk, clap the hatches on at once so as 
to bottle up the men who are evidently now 

. below, and—eh !— well, there you are, you 

, know. Weshall have captured the junk." 

.. This seemed comparatively easy, although 
it was not clear what we were going to do 
with the junk when we had captured her. 
Asa point of fact, that was a matter which 
ve did not then stop to consider. 

Darkness had fallen, and a light mist had 
crept over the sea, obscuring all objects at a 
greater distance than a couple of cables’ 
lencths from the point of cbservation. The 
“prate” junk ioomed up indistinct and 
phantom-like, ahead of us. We rowed with 
шоћей oars, after the most approved fashion 

_ of “cutting-out °’ expeditions. 

Pindlebury, being in command of the 

. boarding-party, was steering. Presently he 
rave the order, *'Vast rowing.” We were 
alongside. 

Brander made the painter fast, and then 
we stood up, listening intently. The only 
sund that broke the silence was the 
n " of the tide against the sides of the 
junk. 

“Nobody on the look-out,” whispered 

Pindlebury. “That’s Chinamen all over. 

Come along.” 

We climbed over the bulwarks, and 
dropped noiselessly on to the deck. The 
main hatches were on, and the after-part of 
the vessel was in darkness. A dim light 
‘limmered through the fore-hatch, which, as 
*e afterwards found out, was the entrance 
to the crew’s quarters. Brander pointed 
fo'ard with a dramatic gesture, and we 
crept cautiously along under the shadow of 
the bulwarks. 

"Now then," said Brander. 
hatch cover; on with it quick." 

It vas an unwieldy affair, and we made 
1 considerable noise while putting it on. 
wme one down below yelled out a few words 
п Chinese, which we did not understand. 

"We will talk to him afterwards," said 
Jrander. “ Where is the hatch Баг?” 

“IT can't see one,” I exclaimed. 

"Then we can’t fasten the hatch down.” 

" Pile those coils of rope, and that hencoop, 
п top of it," said Pindlebury. 


* Here's the 
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This was soon done, and then we sat down 
to parley with our prisoner. 

Brander knew four words of Chinese, and 
was rather good at “ pidgin " English, so we 
appointed him interpreter, with power to 
carry on the negotiations with the captured 
Celestial. . There was only one, as we after- 
wards found out. 

Unfortunately, our prisoner did not speak 
pidgin English, and Brander’s small stock 
of Chinese words were unsuitable for the 
present conference. Не certainly used 
them, but they had no appreciable effect on 
our excited pirate, who, in a high-pitched 
voice, poured forth an uninterrupted flow of 
eloquence for several minutes, emphasising 
his remarks by an equally continuous bang- 
ing at the under-side of the hatehway. 

* Oh, look here," said Brander, at last. 
“I'm tired of this chap; he does nothing 
but talk. I vote we put an end to the con- 
ference, slip the cable, and let the beastly 
old pirate junk go adrift. That is the 
easiest way of settling the business, and will 
prevent her crew from getting into mischief 
until they tind their vessel again. Besides, 
this mist is getting thicker every minute, 
and we shan't be able to find our way back 
to the Cleopatra if we don't look out." 

Pindlebury and I agreed to this proposal, 
and I went to the gangway to get the boat 
ready for a prompt departure. 

But the boat was no longer there! 

* My word, boys!" exclaimed Brander, 
when I reported this disaster, “ we're in a 
nice fix now. A jolly good job we hadn't 
slipped the cable.” 

“What is to be done?” asked Pindle- 
bury. 

* We must try and rig up a raft of some 
sort," І replied, ‘for we can’t stop here, and 
it would be madness to attempt to swim to 
our own ship in this fog. If we missed her, 
we should be carried out to sea. , You were 
a nice chap, Brander, to make a slippery 
hitch.” | 

* I didn't," said Brander. * Look here! 
The painter has chafed through." 

He held up the frayed end of the rope that 
was hanging from the main chains. 

“We shall get in nc end of a row about 
the pinnace," said Pindlebury. “If she is 
picked up by any of the fishing-junks in this 
neighbourhood, we can make up our minds 
that we have seen the last of her. Haullo! 
What's that ? ” 

His last exclamatory query was caused by 
the plash of oars close alongside, and the 
sound of a voice hailing—in Chinese. 

Needless to say, we did not reply to the 
hail, but stood looking at each other with 
very rueful countenances. Brander went to 
the side and peered over the bulwarks. A 
single glance was suflicient to put him in 
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possession of the facts that he conveyed to 
us a moment later. 

“ There’s a sampan full of them,” he said, 
“the pirate chief among them. He is 
coming up the side ladder now. We're ina 
precious mess now, and no mistake.” 

The surprise of the Chinamen when they 
reached the deck of the junk and found us 
there was almost ludicrous to behold. No 
doubt,under different circumstances,we should 
have seen the humorous side of the айніг. 
As it was, the element of humour was sadly 
lacking, from our point of view. The pirate 
captain had certainly a most ferocious and 
truculent expression. After staring ut us in 
amazed silence for about half n minute, he 
exclaimed in very good * pidgin ” English: 

* What you young sailoh gentlemen do on 
this junk, eh ? ” 

“ We rowed across in our boat,” explained 
Pindlebury, replying to the “pirate” with 
great civility, “апа our boat has since gone 
adrift.” 

“ You b'long to the Cleopatra, eh?” 

* Yes," I answered, wondering how he had 
gained the information. 

“She sails for Foo-Chow to-mollow,” 
pursued the pirate. “І pilot her lound.’’ 

“ You pilot her round!" I cried. * You 
are a pilot then, not a pirate." 

Our friend of the ferocious countenance 
admitted that this was so, although, as he 
was unable to pronounce the “г” in pirate, 
but called it *'pilate," the subsequent 
explanations in pidgin English became at 
times extremely complicated. I am glad to 
be able tu record that we told him the exact 
truth of the affair, and his amusement was 
great at the mistake we had made. It is a 
generally accepted axiom that “All's well 
that ends well.” Luckily, our adventure 
ended well for us, 

The prisoner was released, and the present 
of a dollar settled his claims for damages, 
and converted a foe into a friend. The 
pinnace was recovered on the following 
morning, and we escaped with nothing 
worse than a severe wigging from the cap- 
tain, and a promise to have our leave stopped 
at the next port, which promise, however, 
was not fulfilled. 

The “pirate chief," ав Brander would 
always persist in calling our new friend, 
Chung-Yao, the pilot, turned out to be a 
most genial and pleasant fellow in spite of 
the Tartar-like ferocity of his appeurance. 
We saw a good deal of him at Foo-Chow, 
where he showed us some good places for 
fishing, and, the day before the Cleopatra 
sailed for home, made us a present of a jar 
of preserved ginger each. 

We apprentices were unanimously of 
opinion that one of the best Chinamen we 
had ever met was Pindlebury’s Pirate. 


—À — 
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SOMETHING LIKE A SURPRISE. 


|n girl of about twenty summers 
was sitting in the drawing-room of а 
erain house in West Kensington, with an 
Pen book on her lap, gazing into the regions 
1 the gas-bracket. That she was in love 
lere was no doubt—it was written on every 
те of her face. Kitty Wilson, with her 
cung brother, was staying for a time with 
‘fr aunt, and a few days вро had become 
nzaged to a promising young solicitor, to 
Пе complete satisfaction of her mother and 
er aunt, for in their opinions he was a very 
rable young man indeed. Her brother, 
owever, conldn't see the use of it all, and 
‘ished most ungraciously she would not look 
о sleepy; but boys cannot be expected to 
derstand these things. 


Bang! Bang! Bump!! Her brother eame 
downstairs in three jumps, and immediately 
following the sounds the above words are 
intended to represent, Master William Wilson, 
otherwise known in the scholastic circles of 
Bigtown as Wilson minor, burst into the 
room and implanted a resounding kiss on his 
gister's cneek. 

"Jack and I are going to see & footbull 
match, Kit," he said. 

“ Why do you go to see that horrid game, 
Will?" she remarked. | 

“ Because I like it, of course. Why did you 
fallin love? That’s a jolly sight funnier, I 
think. By the way, doesn’t your— er— er— 
fiancé play footer ?”’ 

* I don't know—he may play а little, but 


we don't talk about games; we have too 
many other things to talk about.” 

The usually lively and talkative Kitty 
relapsed into silence, and her eyes wore a 
far-uway look. 

“This falling in love is a very queer 
thing," thought Will. surveying his sister as 
though she were a curiosity. “I hope I 
shall never get like that.” 

He thereupon went out of the room about 
as quietly as а baby elephant, tumbled 
over the doormat, precipitated himself into 
the street, rushed round the corner, fell into 
the arms and trod on the feet of his dearly 
beloved friend and sworn chum, Jack 
Webster. 

“Oh! You clumsy ass! ” ejaculated Jack, 
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E one foot and describing circles grace- 
fully. 

“ You shouldn't have such big feet," was 
the retort, and, having exchanged these 
friendly salutations, they linked arms and 
made off in the direction of a famous foot. 
ball ground. 

The match was to be between the finest 
amateur team in existence and a well-known 
professional organisation. It was the am- 
bition of both Will and Jack to some day 
become members of the former club, but as 
every other amateur in England is equally 
anxious to don its colours it is an ambition 
difficult of attainment. Meanwhile they 
played for their School House Second. 

At last they arrived at the entrance of the 
ground, and, slipping between the gaps in the 
crowd as only boys can, got in pretty early 
and took up positions in the “shilling extra ”’ 
stand. 

Presently a roar from the crowd greeted 
the appearance of the celebrated professional 
team (whose headquarters are not a hundred 
miles from Nottingham) as they stepped into 
the field of play, arrayed in their familiar 
red shirts and white knickers. About ten 
minutes after the time advertised for the 
kick-off the amateurs came out of the 
Pavilion attired in white shirts and blue 
pants. The crowd cheered vociferously. Will 
and Jack howled themselves out of breath ; 
then sat still for a few minutes to recover. 

* Always late," growled a stout old gentle- 
man sitting on Will's right. 

The teams lined up, the whistle tootled, 
the centre-forward tipped the ball to one of 
the inside men, and the pros. attacked hotly. 
The two boys watched with profound admira- 
tion the perfect control the men had over the 
ball, and the accuracy and judgment with 
which it was tipped backwards and forwards. 
The first half was feverishly exciting and 
very even. When half-time arrived no goals 
had been scored. The second half started 
in much the same way as the first, but the 
professionals seemed to be more than holding 
their own, although they could not score. 

Suddenly the amateur centre-forward broke 
away, and, curling the ball round the leg of 
an opposing half, raced after it and passed it 
out to Sharp on the outside-right. 

* Go it Sharp!" yelled the old gentleman 
on Will’s right, beginning to get very excited. 

“Shoot! Shoot, тап!” he cried, his feet 
moving in sympathetic motion with those of 
the agile outside-forward. Sharp shot, and 
the old gentleman in his excitement gave 
Will quite unconsciously a vicious kick on 
his leg, which he rubbed ruefully. 

The goalkeeper brought off a marvellous 
save, to the huge delight of one section of the 
crowd, but the amateurs continued to press. 

“Play up forwards," shouted the old 
gentleman, bobbing up and down, his feet 
continuing to play a great game under the 
seat. The climax came when Sharp received 
& nice pass from the inside-right, raced down 
the field, fairly beat the defence, and scored a 
brilliant goal. 

* Goal!!!" shrieked the crowd. “Goal!!!” 
echoed the old gentleman. Will kept his 
legs out of the way of his unruly neighbour, 
who missed him and kicked the man in 
front. 

“ Hooray!” shouted that individual, who 
was too excited to notice anything but the 
play. Possibly on returning home he would 
wonder why it hurt him soto sit down. 

* That was а grand goal," murmured the 
old gentleman, turning to Will and rubbing 
his hands gleefully. 

“It was indeed," agreed Will, with en- 
thusiasm. 

“ Football is a splendid game," continued 
the excitable one, intently watching every 
movement of the players. “ І make my boys 
play it—it does them good, and it's nothing 
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like so dangerous as some people like to make 
out.” 

“ Certainly not," said Will, feeling his 
injured member, and thinking it rather more 
dangerous in the "shilling extra" stand 
under some conditions. 

At last the whistle sounded for hostilities 
to cease, and the amateurs left the tield 
victorious by a goal to nil. The whole game 
had been a revelation to both boys, and the 
play of Sharp had particularly captivated 
them. 

“Tf I could only play outside-right half as 
well as that," commented Will, *I should 
get into the School First at once." 

“I should rather think you would," ex- 
claimed Jack; and then, with a touch of 
sarcasm, remembering some of his chum’s 
weird attempts at shooting, “ but there's a 
big ‘if’ there." 

This ів a fair sample of the conversation 
that passed between them for the next hour 
ог so in Jack's bedroom, after which Will, 
feeling his inner man crying out for nourish- 
ment, decided to return home for dinner. 

“JI suppose Kit's ‘financial’ will be here," 
he soliloquised, slamming the front gate. 
He had made up his mind not to like the 
young man for some reason or other, although 
he had never seen him ; and forgetting, per- 
haps not knowing, that lovers greatly object 
to being disturbed without warning, marched 
unceremoniously into the drawing-room. 
There was not much ceremony about Will. 

His sister was sitting on the sofa. By her 
side was her young man. Will stopped short 
and gaped impolitely at him, and a look of 
absolute astonishment stole over his face. 

“This is my brother," said Kitty apolo- 
getically. 

* I’m very pleased to meet you," said her 
sweetheart, getting up and gripping his hand 
heartily. 

Will still stared at him in wonderment, 


and it is not surprising, for Kitty's swat. 
heart was no other than his hero of the after. 
noon— Sharp. 

“You seem surprised, Will,” remark: i 
Kitty. 

“Why. rather," said Will, entirely fv: 
getting his good manners. * Don't you kno. 
who he is? ” 

“ Well, I should think sə,” replied h: 
sister, laughing. 

“ Yes; butIdon't mean that. He's the bi: 
outside-right." 

“The big what ? " 

“Why, you know, he’s a big footballer 
Just fancy his not telling уоп.” 

Will again surveyed his hero admiring] 
The latter smiled. 

“I’m sure football must be а lovely game. 
said Kitty, who had apparently changed he. 
views. 

Will went up into his bedroom and execute 
a war-dance, from the effects of which hi 
aunt's furniture suffered considerably. 

“Hooray! Now for some hints,” h 
panted. “I didn’t think Kitty had so muc! 
sense." He then flew ‘out of the house: 
convey the news to Jack. 

" Kitty's going to get married to Sharp. 
he said to that young gentleman, on arrivin: 
at his house. 

44 Rata ! ” 
lously. 

“ТИ eat my hat if it isn't so," declare 
Will; and this, of course, clinched th 
matter. A lively discussion followed on tl 
value of the hints they expected they woui 
receive, after which Jack put his head о 
one side and looked very wise. 

“Ahem!” he said; “they'll make abo: 
the best match I've known for a long time. 

And, considering the weight of his yaa! 
and the value of his experience, it is hard: 
likely that he made a mistake. Let us hop 
he did not. 


the latter remarked incredt 


** DITTO.” 


Bv ALFRED COoLBECK, 
Author of ~ A Bedawin Captice," “ Too Finely Cut," etc. 


PART I. 


we thought him, and we tound many names 
for him before we settled upon “ Ditto." The 
great peculiarity about him was that he 
never had an opinion of his own, and that he 
was always ready to swallow the opinions 
of the other fellows. Down they went (the 
opinions, I mean, not the other fellows), 


even without the proverbial pinch of sal 
and, until a certain event took place, whi 
threw quite a new light upon his charact 
we all regarded him as a bit of a softy. 

He was a fair age when he came: 
school. Unlike some of us, he had 
passed up through the different Forms, 
therefore could not be expected to be ofl 
versant with the ways of the school. : 
we were. We had breathed the aimosr 
of St. Chad's ever since we were kid 
The spirit of the place was in us, and 
school life of St. Chad's had become s 
nature. 

With Ditto it was different. He had 
rather a delicate little chap, I sh 


And pink he was—a red-haired (his m 
called it auburn), ruddy-faced, blue 
specimen of undersized humanity, but 
a good share of incipient muscle and 
which promised well for the future. 

matter of fact—for what I have to relate 
place many years ago—he developed i: 
strapping fellow before he left school; 
now, if he were in the nrmy, he could hol 


crack regiments. He had been under p 
tuition at home, and, after a test e 
the Head Master, he entered the Fourth 
and competed with lads & full head 
than himself. But oh! apart from 
and allthat sort of thing, he was a 
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youngster, just beginning to chirp; and, 
perhaps because of an amazingly accommo- 
dating disposition and the desire to be on 
good terms with all his companions—traits 
very uncommon, I must say, at St. Chad's— 
he would chirp to the singing of every old bird 
in that academical aviary. 

We called him Carrots at first, because of 
his hair, but we soon discovered the unsuit- 
ability of such a name as that. Carrots is 
suggestive of cheek—why, I cannot explain— 
and, metaphorically speaking, he had no 
cheek at all. His real name was Thomas 
Bond. That did not help us much. But 
we called him Bond until we could get a name 
tofit him. In his desire to be agreeable he 
often said, “ Oh, yes," when you were talk- 
ing to him, so we began to call him “ Oyez," 
as if he had been an old town crier whose 
business it was to repeat what he was told. 
Then we called iiim * Parrot," because of his 
repetitions. 

After one of the holidays, Cecil Meyrick, 
whose father was said to be a philosopher— 
anyhow, he wrote articles as dry as chips for 
the high-class monthlies and quarterlies — 
returned elated with the information that he 
had found just the name, the very name, for 
Bond. It would fit him like his own skin, 
said he. When we asked Meyrick what the 
name was, he answered, “ Echolaliac," and 
licked his lips over it. But, after a learned 
discussion that would have puzzled the elder 
Meyrick, philosopher though he was, we con- 
cluded that it was too long for our purpose, 
and too imposing for Bond, and forthwith 
shortened it to the convenient and poetical 
name * Echo." That stuck to him until 
Harold Catlow said it was too fancy a name 
and not precise enough, and suggested 
“ Ditto" as a very great improvement. And 
so * Ditto" was the name we finally gave 
him, and that was the name he kept all 
through his career at St. Chad's—at any rate 
in private conversations and references sub 
rosa ; for the time came when he was one of 
the leading fellows of the Sixth, with opinions 
of his own, and the strength and the will to 
enforce them ; and he did not always take 
kindly to the cognomen *' Ditto." 

My story, however, is of the time when he 
was in the Fourth, and a youngster at that, 
besides being а comparatively recent 
addition to St. Chad’s. He had not been 
licked into shape, and he was still answering 
"Oh, yes," and “Just so," and “І quite 
agree with you,” and “ I've held that opinion 
for a long time," as suave and obliging as 
you please, when the event happened which 
proved that he was not such a muff as we 
thought him. The lads treated him 
differently from that day, and he began to 
change, and to show us that he could think 
for himself and act on his own initiative. 

St. Chad’s was not far from the Welsh 
border, “ beautifully and healthily situated,” 
as the seductive school prospectus said. in 
the midst of hills and valleys, woods, and 
streams. There were many secluded nooks 
within easy distance of the school, to which 
the lads were accustomed to resort, and one, 
in particular, that was considered to be the 
special rendezvous of the Fourth. This was 
a woody dell, through which ran a clear 
trout stream. At a convenient bend in the 
stream the waters broadened out and 
afforded a fairly good pool for bathing. 
The only fault to be found with it was that it 
was rather too shallow. It was impossible to 
swim more than a few yards without kicking 
the bottom. This disadvantage was com- 
pensated for by the absolute safety of the 
pool, except, of course, after heavy rain, 
when a freshet was on, and the whole stream 
was suddenly transformed into a roaring 
torrent that swept foaming through the dell 
and filled it with its music. It is quite 
possible that restrictions might have been 
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put upon our enjoyment of this natural 
bathing-place if the pool had been larger 
and deeper; but, as no serious mishap had 
ever occurred there, or was likely to occur 
under ordinary circumstances, because of 
its shallowness, we were free to use it out 
of school hours very much as we pleased, 
( To be continued,) 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


CURIOUS GROWTES. 


E. C. FAIRFOOT, who signs himself * A regular sub- 
scriber to tlie * B.O.P., ™ sends us from Ashton-on- 


Mersey the following two pictures of some curious 


TOMATO, 


growths he has met with this year. The potato, it will 
be seen, bears a strong resemblance to a duck—the 
tomato to a brooch. 


SOME OF OUR TASMANIAN 
READERS. 


From Hobart we have received a photograph of a 
boy, aged 10, enjoying his “ B.O.P.” It was taken by 
his brother, aged 16. Some of our Tasmanian readers 
may be able to spot the original. 


WORDS OF CHEER. 


G. W. (LEWISHAM) writes that he was recently 
reading in a back volume of the ** B.O.P." Mr. David 
Ker's story entitled “ Unseen Depths: ог a Tea- 
Planter's lifein Ceylon." Shortly afterwards he had to 
go up for an examination in geography, and Ceylon 
happening to be the subject, he was able to pass with 
high marks, 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS, 
[Twenty-FourtH ANNUAL SERIES. ] 
Handwriting Competition. 


Age 15 years. 
Prize—10s, 6d. 


RALPH M. SMYTHSON, 37 Broomwood Road, Wands \ . 
worth Common, 8.W. A 
САИН 2/2 
| 
CERTIFICATES, pom 
„ Y 
[ Names stand in order of merit.) е чя 
J 


J. А. К. Quagliotti, 3 Rue Midi, Laüsanne, Switzer- 

land ; Charles G. Vaughan, 68 Caledonian Road, Leeds; 
Thomas Gibbs, 13 Crescent Grove, Clapham, s.W.; 
Arthur Ernest Atkins, 41 First Avenue, Manor Park, 
Essex ; George Cuthbert Holden, Highfield Lodge, 
Farnworth near Bolton, Lancs.: Charles Burnell 
Johnson, 17 Napier Road, Luton, Beds. ; Alan Victor 
Denning, The Nursery, Springfield Road, Mo-eley, Bir- 
mingham ; Nina Bettison, Glentworth Vicarage, Lin- 
coln ; Jolin Albert Cheal, 81 Springbank Road, Hither |. 
Green, &.E.; Robert А. К. Brummitt, Ivy Dene, The = i; 
Leys, Banbury, Oxon. ; Harold Cecil Earushaw,Gresley ? wî 2 =. 
House, Cambridge Road, Wanstead ; William Marshall, ... — 
102 Woodsley Road, Leeds, Yorkshire ; William Robert ` 
Sheepwash, 24 St. Patrick's Terrace, Union Road, -:-. 
Leytonstone, х. ; Sidney Н. Crawley, 6 Blomfield Street, i c9 nes 
Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk; Alexander Morrison, ~.. 
Ardoch, Partickhill, Glasgow, Scotland; George Wain- <- 
man, 74 Victoria Road, Headingley, Leeds; Leonard - -> 
W. Walton, Workhouse, Dudley; William George 
Mitchell, 11 Duke Street, New Basford, Nottingham, . 
Francis John Male, 114 Bradpole Road, Bridport; John ` 4i? 
Fraser, 23 Main Road, N. A. Berbice, British Guiana, * М: 
S. America; Harry Riding, 5 Ruff Lane, Ormskirk ; j>, 
Walter Hurtill, Manor House, Willenhall; Stanley ,. 
Vatchy, Casilla 5, Concepcion, Chile, S.A. ; Е. E. Taylor, ^ * i 
“St. Agnes," Cobham Road, Norbiton, Surrey ; Walter т... 
Е. Higgs, Ellesmere, Selly Park, Birmingham ; Richard . . 
Stewart, 60 Carey Street, Lincoln's Inn, w.c.; May “S 
Hardy, Market Place, Uttoxeter, Staffordshire ; Arthur ' > 
T. 8. Grigsby, Limasol, Cyprus; Fred Kemp, 16 =>... 
Walmsley Street, Spring Bank, Hull; Cecil George. — ' 
Gosling, 4 North wood Terrace, Normanton, Derby ; аге 
Herbert Dalton Millar, 34 Bradgate Road, Catford, ~ =: 
London, §.E.; John Darneley Petty, Eton House, 3 2. . 
Albany Street, Hull; Warren Rutherford, Moorfield, . . 
Manorhamilton, co. Leitrim, Ireland; Harold V. Ward, 
Wenlock Villas, Woodhouse, Sheffield; Marie Wallis, i 
Southerham, Lewes; Ernest Beverley Boswell, Sher- - .. 
brooke, Que, Canada; Victor George Field, 4 Rath- 
mines Park, Dublin; Ben Daniel, 28 Deyne Avenue, 
Rusholme, Manchester ; James Gilbert Bott, 46 Varna © =. 
Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham ; Е. J. Tyler, 2 Norfolk . . 
Crescent Mews, Titchborne Street, w.; Ben Bees, Alma. ~- 
Villa, Holt, Wilts; Sidney A. Brown, Holly House, = 
Kingsley Road, Hounslow, Middlesex ; Luke Barlow 
Kippax, 22 Queen's Terrace, Accrington, Lancs; Walter  . 
G. Gerrard, Schoolhouse, Bucksburn, Aberdeen ; Chas.. > 
T. Farnworth, 6 Deakins Terrace, Belmcnt, near Bolton: " 
Joseph Symm, Newton, Stocksfield-on-Tyne ; Frederick ~^ | 
Owen Williams, Westfields, 14 Lexden Road, Colchester; _ ~~ 
William D. Fairbrother, 18 Chapel Lave, Brownlow ex 
Hill, Liverpool; Ethel Townend, 102 Ivy Park Road. `- : 
Ranmoor, Sheffield ; David Finlayson, 188 Easter Romi 
Edinburgh ; Lynwood Ferdinand Gardner, Lynw ool Ф 
Bowes Park, х. ; Archibald McConnell, Ongarpark Hall "d 
Ongar, Essex ; Geo. E. К. Gaunt, Ferndale Villas, Tan- ` 
shelf Drive, Pontefract ; James Findlay, 8 Ibrox Place 
Ibrox, Govan, Glasgow ; Percy Clifford Rowe, 58 Churci 
Road, Leyton, х.к. ; George A. Halliday, с/о Warden’: ^" 3 
Office, Coolgardie, W.A.; Frederick John Tompkins ~~ 
32 Western Road, Tring, Herts; H. E. Jordan, 4: І 
Somerset Road, Tottenham, х. ; Robert Henry Slin ger » 
20 Alverne Buildings, Penzance, Cornwall ; Bernard Ww = 
Wright, Lifford Cottage, Ennis, co. Clare, Ireland 
Richard T. Head, 118 Shenley Road, Camberwell, мк. 
Stanley Nelder, 28 Lion Terrace, Portsea; Marguerit — 7 
Emilie Gibbs, 22 Hermitage Road, Westcliff-on-—ega 
George Forbes Brodie, Prestonfield, Saline, Fife 
Reginald Alfred Betts, 248 Eastern Road, Brighton’. ` 
Alexander Sutherland, 45 Perrymead Street, Fulham " i> 
S.w.; William Orange Bomuck, St. Faith's, near Nos ~ 
wich ; Albert Н. Burton, 11 Staveley Road, Abbey da! 
Road, Sheffield; John C. T. Peel, 4 Grantou Stree; 
Leeds Road, Bradford ; Alfred John Boon, 6 Norfol 
Road, Beach, Littlehampton, Sussex; Bertie Sisson: 
54 Lenton Street, Hyson Green, Nottingham; W. ү 
Webb, 55 Stanhope Gardens, Harringay, London, N. 
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VALUABLE MONEY AND ALSO GOLD AND 
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ou OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


SERIES. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 


۸ is our custom at the commencement of 
si every new volume, we now have the 
pleasure of announcing the start of ф New 
Series of Competitions, carefully chosen and 
graduated to meet the needs of all classes of 
readers, Every regular subscriber to the 
“B.O.P.” should endeavour to take part in 
at least some of these subjects, as well as in 
the many others that will be announced from 
time to time. Not only is there the chance, 
as all our older readers know, of winning 
valuable money prizes, and a gold or silver 
badge; but really handsome “ certificates of 
merit ” are also issued to all deserving com- 
petitors below the actual prize-winners. 
These certificates are to be found framed and 
treasured, in the place of honour, in English- 
speaking homes throughout the world. It 
would be difficult indeed to name any 
remote corner even of bush or prairie, desert 
or veldt, to which they have not penetrated, 
and where they are not held in high esteem. 
These “ B.O.P.” competitions are particu- 
larly valuable as really meaning something 
in the way of honourable effort; they are 
always genuine tests of care and thought, 
knowledge and skill, and are not mere vulgar 
scrambles for coins; and hence the high 
estimation in which they are held. 
_ The Rules and Conditions are simplicity 
itself, but they must, of course, be strictly 
adhered to. All the subjects are equally 
open to every bond fide REGULAR subscriber to 
the paper (whether in weekly, monthly, or 
tolume form), irrespective of sex or nation- 
alily, within the ages specified ; so that any 
or every such reader may, if во disposed, try 
In ALL THE COMPETITIONS. Of course, the 
night to modify or even withhold the prizes, 
if in any subject there should be no suitable 
competitive response to our offer, is reserved 
p ше Editor, whose decision is in all cases 
"al. 


RULES AND CONDITIONS. 


(These are applicable to ALL our “ B.O.P." Competi- 
tions, and should be carefully preserved, as our space is (00 
valuable to admit of our repeating them whenever new 
subyects are started.) 


Y No article of any kind sent in to us in competition 
abe be returned, whether accompanied by stamps or 
bes The result of each competition will be published in 
pa pesi е j pa and no questions on the subject 
е rough the post, the forwarding 27 
stamped and addressed enselopes notwithstanding. И 


9. In addition to the Prizes, handsome “ Certificates 
of Merit,” suitable for framing. signed by the Editor, 
will be awarded to all the more meritorious competitors 
who may fail to secure prizes. 

3. The work must in every case be the competitor's 
own—that is, must be the product of his own handsand 
brain: though, of course, any aids received merely in 
the way of suggestion, whether from books or friends, 
are admissible. 

4. All MSS. must have at the top of first page the full 
name, address, and age of sender, with CERTIRICATE, 
clearly and legibly written, thus : 


In the case of Illuminations, Music, Photographs, ete., 
these same particulars should be written on а separate 
piece of paper, hich should also bear the certificate (See 
Rule 5), and must be stitched (not pinned) on the front 


top left-hand corner, or, preferably, gummed to the back. - 


5. All contributions shonld be certified by parent, 
clergyman, minister, teacher, employer, or other 
responsible person, as the genuine unaided work of « 
regular subscriber to the paper. Ву this certificate we 
simply mean an endorsement under the competitor's 
name, etc., thus : “ I hereby certify that the accompany- 
ing article is the unaided work of —, who personally 
and arly takes in the * B.O.P.' Signedl——." 

6. All letters or packets must be plainly marked 
outside “Prize Competition," and must be addressed 
to “THE Eprron, Boy's OWN PAPER, 56 Paternoster 
Row, London,” the carriage being, of course, in every 
case PREPAID. 


(SPECIALLY NOTE, that in all our competitions, 
the competitor's age and full address must be very 
clearly written ; and the subject of the competition 
should also be plainly stated outside the envelope, 
packet, etc., containing it.] 
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C^ NEW SUBJECTS FOR 


NOVEMBER, 1902. 
I.—Literary. 


` Prizes—Twuo Guineas. 


We offer PnizE-MoNEY to this amount for the best 
statement contained on a half-eheet of note-paper on 
* My Ideal Hero, and why." There will be two divi- 
sions—one Including dead heroes and the other embrac- 
ing the living. Open to all ages equally. [Last day 
for sending in, January 31, 1903.) 


II.—Career Choosing. 
Prizes— Two Сиёпсаз. 


We offer PRIZE-MONEY to this amount for the best 
statement contained ona half-sheet of note-paper of 
« What the writer would like to be in life, and why." 
(Last day for sending їз, January 31, 1903.7 
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«< MEDAL” PRIZES! 


III.—Music. 


Pri:zes—Two Guineas, 


We offer this Prizk-MoNEY for the best musical 
setting, with pianoforte accompaniment, of the 
“ School Football Song " which appears on page 7 of the 
current part. Open to all ages equally. (Last day fur 
sending in, January 31, 1903.) 


IV.—Photography. 
Prizes—Three Guineas. 


We offer PRizk-MONEY to this amount for the best 
mounted photograph of a “Winter Scene.” [Last 
duy for sending in, February 28, 1903.) 


V.— Carving and Fretwork. 
Prizes—Four Guineas. 


We offer PRIZE-MONEY to this amount for the best 
carved or fretwork easel, suitable for holding, say, any 
of our single- or double-page coloured plates when 
framed. [Last day Jor sending in, February 28, 1903.) 


VI.—Illuminating Competition. 
Prizes—Five Guineas. 


This is a competition which has proved very popular 
in past years, and we therefore try it once again, more 
particularly in the interest of our newer readers. We 
offer PRIZES amounting to Fire Guineas for tlie best 
illumination (in oils or water-colours) of the com- 
petitor's favourite New Testament promise. Either 
the Authorised or Revised Version may be followed. 
Competitors will be divided into classes according to 
age. They are not prohibited from using purchased 
designs, but the colouring must be wholly their own, 
and, other things being equal, the preference will be 
given to original work throughout. Size, material, 
etc., are left to the choice of competitors. [Last d«y 
for sending ín, February 28, 1903.) 


VII.—Sketching. 


Prizes—Two Guineas. 


We offer PRIZES to this amount for the best pen-and- 
ink sketches on a half-sheet of paper of Our Football 
Captain: (1) Defeated, (2) Victortous, (Last day for 
sending in, February 28, 1908.) 


VIII.—Descriptive Competition. 
Prizes—Twelve Guineas. 


As before, we offer PRIZES to this amount for the 
best description, cach to be confined to 180 words, of 
the Coloured Plates that may be issued with the 
present volume (Vol. XXV.) The descriptions should 
reach us within six weeks of (he publication of cach 
monthly part of the Paper. We will allot 10s. 6c. for 
each best description thus received, and, in addition to 
this, will award Five Pounds, on. completion, to the 
writer who shall win most of these monthly Hay- 
Guinea Prizes during the progress of the series. 


1X.—Special Merit Prizes. 
Gold and Silver Medals. 


We now give annually a badge in GoLD to the com. 
petitor who in the year covered by our annual volume 
series heads the list of Prizc-winners in number and 
variety of subjects— provided the success be in not less 
than three ; and another badge in SILVER to the com- 
petitor who wins most certificates. Neither the gold 
nor silver medal is ever awarded ticice to (he same com- 


petitor. 


m SPECIAL FOR INDIAN AND 
COLONIAL READERS. 


We allow a month extra in all our competitions for 
Indian and Colonial readers Thus, for example, all 
competitions to be sent in by Jannary 31 in Great 
Britain, may reach us from the Colonies by the end of 
February ; and so оп throughout the series. 


К. W. Francis.—A siphon, as we understand it, is a 
bent tube, of which one leg is longer than the other. 


When the tube is fall of liquid, the column in the : 


longer leg is necessarily at a lower level than that 


in the shorter leg, and consequently the liquid flows . 


down it until air is admitted at the other end. 


E. C. Р. (Ontario).—No ; we never give to general 
correspondents the private addresses of our contri- 
butors without permission. Mr. G. A. Henty resides 
in London, and you might address hím through us. 


A. J. PnENTICE,—l. Most moonlight photographs are 
shams—that is to say, it is really the sun that is 
taken, and not the moon! We doubt whether vou 
will get much effect on the plate under the circum- 
stances you mention, as moonlight is very non- 
actinic. Still, you might try the experiment. 2. You 
can gloss any gelatine paper or albumen-coated 
paper by squeegeeing on ferrotype plate, but if it was 
& rough or uncoated paper that was sensitised you 
would not be able to get a gloss on it. 


LiLYOAK.—We cannot make out from your description - 


the amount of wire requirel, We һауе done the 
best we can for you by sending your query ou to 
Mr. Bottone, Wallington, Surrey. 


Fancy Mick (8. S. B.).—Canary-seed, the smaller | 


grains, bread-and-milk sop, cleanliness. 


HAIR (C. G. T.).—Continue the tub. Leave quack 
remedies alone. Those Yankee hair quacks necd 
hanging badly! Why will boys be such fools? No 
real medical man advertises. 


LINNET, ETC. (E. $).—1. Any bird shop. Seeds. 2. 
No; there was no Summer Number. 


Bap Hanrrs (Е. D.).—Coffins are cheap, and boys like | 


you are not of much use to the world. We do uot 
answer by post ; impossible. 
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ENTOMOLOGIST.—We have no copies left of the plates 
you mention. Possibly an advertisement on the 
wrapper of our monthly part might secure them for 
you. 


CHEMICALS (S. C, 8.).—Don't sleep in the same room 
with them, if you can help it. 


TROUBLED (Paddington).—We cannot advise you to 
'use any of the advertiaed nostrums for the removal 
of superfluous hair. 
n duly qualified surgeon. We understand that Dr. 
A. J. Carter of Brook Green bas been very snecessful 
in such matters, 


THe HEABT (С. К. R.).—Don't worry about your 
heart. It is all right. After all, we don't believe 
you kno + where it lies; Be a man. 


WarkR-Ton 7oIsESs (Н. F.).- No boy should get a pet 
of any kind without first knowing how to feed and 
treat it. То do so is cruel. 


A. K. C. B. Boy (Е. G. W.).—Ye:; your measurements 
are good. Stick to the bath and exercise. If we had 
a million or two lads like you Britain would be 
safe. 


NERVOUS (Student ).—Y es, Phosferine, but don't trust 
to medicine; become a staunch K.C.B. (Knight 
Commander of the Bath), or M.T.B. (morning-tub 
boy ). 


P. M. W. (Taunton).— Your school had not been over- 
looked. More than one application was made, and 
when the captain's photo arrived it was too late for 
use, 


W. ATKINSGN,—See “The Castles of Scotland," a long 
series of articles in our eighth volume. 


Е. BisTON.— The article on imitation fireworks was in 
our nineteenth; volume. 


TO “BO.P.” READERS 
EVERYWHERE. 


WrirH our next (December) Monthly Part 
will also be issued our SPECIAL Extra 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 


with Coloured .Plates and a wealth of other 
attractions. Price 6d. This Christmas 
Number will be of very special seasonable as 
well as permanent interest, and no “ B.O.P. ” 


reader should piss the opportunity of secur- ° 


ing a copy early. To prevent disappointment, 
orders should be given to the Booksellers 
AT ONCE. 

— o0*850—— 


and. 


If you must remove it, consult : 


J. A. L.— Brains or no brains, you must be a policeman 
before you are a detective, unless you get on the staff 
of a private office, which we would advise you not to 
do. 


J. PARKES,— There is a book on gas engines published 
by Spon, 125 Strand, or Lockwood & Co., Stationers’ 
Hall Court. 


SMWAD (Islington).—}. Yes; join some good drawing 
class and work hard. Why not try your hand in 
our drawing competitions ? 2. Probably ; but we 
canno$ promise as to when. 


A READER OP THE “B.O.P.” See back volumes. 
There have been dozens of articles on the subject. 
Try the Lively. 


Н. RonBiNsoN.—Detter get Stanford’s “Handbook to 
Government Situations " of E. Stanford, Long Acre. 
London, or someother guidetothe Civil Service, before 
deciding. He is too young at present for any good 
appointment, but could occupy his time in special 
work for the examination under some tutor, by 
correspondence or otherwise. If he keeps up his 
knowledge he would have a good chance. 


Z. Z. Z.—1. Taking the tub does not mean rubbing 
yourself over with a wet flannel, but sluicing yourself 
well with a sponge and getting into the water if 
possible. 2. His friends must decide, 3. We leave 
the problem to our readers : ** If I go bathing every 
day except wet days, can you tell me how far I 
should be able to swim by the middle of next 
month?" 4. It is pronounced pummis, 


THEOCRITUS.—1. By personal knowledge or answering 
an advertisement, 2. It would in the long run, but 
not at first, except in the production department. 


ANALYST.—Apply for prospectus to the Secretary, 
Institute of Chemistry, Bloomsbury Square, w.c. 
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QUEER MR. QUERN. 


By THE Rev. A. N. MALAN, D.D., 
Author of * The Belgian Hare," * The Wallaby Man," etc. ete. 


(WHA [Gustrations by ALYRED PEARSE.) 


V.—PHONETIC FRENCH. 


ай not been seated at table d'hóte 
ing long enough for the soup to have 
When, to the surprise of the assembled 
jumped up from his chair, and, 
kin on high as a flag of trace, he 
' length of the table, round the end, 
tide towards one of the guests. 
wn!” he cried, throwing a world 
This voice. “I cannot tell you how 
!ineet you! I have not exchanged 
mortal for three days! How 
ПОЗЕ sit next you! Oh, the joy of 
lm! Here, Garcon, je— je—voulez- 
mom que dites-vous? Jaire place. 
| гу; meout, Can’t you ask the ladies 


Зе Ewn was a tali and iordiy looking 
797 much on his dignity. Не was also the 
iy of an English preparatory school. Mr. Quern 

once met him at a conference of head-masters. " Waving his napkin on high as a flag of truce.” 


` -i 


“у 
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This seeming paradox is literal truth, but 
needs explanation. 

He first took a drop of blood of one of the 
feathered victims, diluted it very considerably 
and injected it into a healthy fowl. This 
fowl promptly died. Clearly direct inocula- 
tion was not to be thought of. 

At length, as the result of innumerable 
experiments, he succeeded in modifying 
the virulence by cultivating the microbes 
under conditions which reduced their ac- 
tivity almost to zerc. Inoculation with 
these debilitated microbes merely made 


the chicken sad for a short time. When 
he recovered his good spirits he was 
practically proof against the strongest 


cholera microbes. To-day, thanks to his 
microbe allies, Johnny Crapeau’s chicken 
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losses are but one-tenth of what they were 
formerly. 

Pasteur fought sheep anthrax in a similar 
manner. In 1882, through that dread diseuse, 
France was losing cattle to the value of 
20,000,000 francs annually. Fifty sheep were 
accordingly placed at Pasteur’s disposal, at 
Pouilly le Fort, near Melim. Half of them 
he inoculated with the debilitated germs 
cultivated in his laboratory, tho remainder 
he left untouched. 

Fourteen days later the entire flock was 
infected with able-bodied anthrax germs. The 
result was the death within tifty hours of the 
uninoculated sheep, and the continued good 
health of those previously inoculated. Man’s 
microbe friends had triumphed again. 
Curiously enough, these experiments when 


repeated by English doctors are by no means “Ê p 
unqualified successes. pius " 

To-day, look where we will, the microbe is 7; n 7 
everywhere employed. Not only is he the Das 
basis of all inoculation cures, but he is also *™” T 
used in the manufacture of the commonest pes 
products. He ripens our Stiltons; he gives e 


flavour to both Dorset and “ Best Fresh”; 
and, under man's direction, is continually 
supplying our everyday necessities from the 
most unlikely materials. Vinegar, for in- 
stance, is made by the aid of the M ycoderma 
aceti. Large vessels are filled with deal 
shavings, upon which colonies of these tiny 
microbes are reared. The vessels are filled 
with alcohol, and the tiny toilers speedily 
convert the fiery spirit into— best malt 
vinegar! 
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WONDER what has become of Pindlebury ? 
The last time I saw him he was second 
officer of a Chinese Revenue steamer. That 
was four years ago. I heard afterwards 
from a mutual friend that he had quitted 
the Chinese service and joined an expedition 
which had been planned for the exploration of 
scarcely known districts in Mongolia. 

However, the expedition had to be 
abandoned on account of the “Boxer” 
rebellion, and the individual members were 
soon scattered over the world. Pindlebury 
vanished—no one knew whither. 

He had a perfect genius for adventure, and 
some of his adventures had very curious 
endings. I remember one in particular: it 
occurred at the time when he and I were 
fellow-apprentices оп board the old 
Cleopatra. 

There were five of us in the * half-deck," 
but Pindlebury was my special chum, as we 
were about the same age and had both been 
the same length of time at sea. 

The Cleopatra was lying at Amoy waiting 
for orders ; in other words, she was waiting 
until our eaptain received information from 
the agent at Hong-Kong as to which port it 
would be advisable to proceed to in order to 
obtain the best freight for home. 

These long days of inaction—so far as 
the loading of cargo was concerned— proved 
very irksome to the apprentices, as the 
Cleopatra had been twelve months away 
from England, and we were anxious to be 
numbered among the “ homeward bounders ”’ 
as soon as possible. The seamen, however, 
took matters more easily, probably reflecting 
that the longer the duration of the voyage, 
the greater would be the amount of pay they 
would have to draw on arrival in London. 

One evening at the end of the third week of 
our stay at Amoy I was sitting on the rail 
just abaft the main rigging, with a fishing- 
line in my hand, when Pindlebury came to 
пу side and, in а rather excited whisper, 
said— 

“Drop that fishing-line, old chap—you 
won't catch anything -and come for’ard 
with me. I want to show you something." 

“What is it ? 

“Come and see," he pursued. 
there asking questions." 

Thad only asked one question, and that a 
very natural one; but as it would only have 
been waste of time to have argued the point 
with my messmate, I made the fishing-line 
fast to a backstay and accompanied him on 
to the forecastle. 


“ Don't sit 


"Look there!" he said, pointing to a . 


PINDLEBURY'S PIRATE. 


By ALEc G. PEARSON, 
Author of “ A Strange Recapture,” etc. 


rather rakish-looking Chinese junk at 
anchor about a quarter of a mile ahead of us. 
“I saw her come in this afternoon from the 
direction of Hai-tau Bay. She is too smart- 
looking for an ordinary trading junk, and 
my opinion is that there is something jolly 
suspicious about her." 

“She certainly is smarter than the 
ordinary run of junks," I admitted ; “ but 
that in itself is scarcely a reason for sus- 
picion.”’ 

" Wait a minute," continued Pindlebury. 
“I have been talking to Confucius about her, 
and he assures me that she is & pirate 
junk." 

It was not the shade of the great Chinese 
philosopher with whom Pindlebury had 
been holding conversation, but our washer- 
man. His real name, I believe, was Yen 
How, but we had rechristened him Confucius, 
on &ccount of the superlative expression of 
wisdom on his benign features. 

"A pirate junk, eh!” I echoed, now 
thoroughly interested. ** Are you sure he 
said во?” 

“ Неге he comes. Ask him yourself.” 

Confucius was just passing under the bows 
in his sampan, rowing towards the shore 
with the weekly wash. I hailed him. 

“T say, Confucius, what is that junk 
anchored ahead of us? ” 

" Him a pilate," answered Confucius. 

The average Chinaman Cannot pronounce 
the harsh consonant “ r," but transposes it 
to the liquid * 1." 

“ A pirate! " I exclaimed. 

Confucius nodded, smiled, and rowed on. 

* What did I tell you?” said Pindlebury 
triumphantly. * You know as well as I do 
that piratical junks still infest the China 
seas. Why, don't you remember reading 
the account in a Hong-Kong paper of the 
capture of one when we were unloading 
there a few weeks ago? Two of the crew 
were beheaded and the rest imprisoned." 

* Yes, I remember reading the account ; 
but the few piratical junks that remain 
never venture to attack & British ship. 
They confine their attentions to native craft." 

“That may be," said Pindlebury. ‘ But 
it is no reason why British sailors should 
not help to suppress them." 

The sentiment was an excellent one, and 
I heartily endorsed it. 

" Very well, then," Pindlebury went on. 
* We have the chance of suppressing one— 
why should we let it slip? I tell you what it 
is, old man; I smell an adventure here.” 


I grinned, for I was well aware of my , 


chum's weakness for “smelling adventures ”’ 
on the slightest provocation. 

“I doubt whether the old man °° (the 
captain) * would interfere," I said. “Не 
would regard it as a case for the naval 
authorities, and— —"' 

“ There is no need to trouble the skipper 
in the matter," interrupted Pindlebury. 
“ Besides, both he and the chief аге on 
shore. and may not return until to-morrow ; 
and the second is always too much engrossed 
in his scientific studies to trouble his head 
about anything so commonplace as a pirate. 
We must fix this business up ourselves. It 
will naturally be a question of stratagem, not 
of force." 

It occurred to me that if it was really a 
piratical junk ahead of us, we were about to 
take on a fairly big task, even though it might 
only be a question of strategy. However, 
Pindlebury seemed so confident of success, 
although, so far, he had not thought out any 
definite plan of action, that he eventually 
persuaded me to embark on the adventure 
with him. 

We decided to take Brander into our con- 
fidence; and when we laid the case before 
him, he threw himself heart and soul into 
the business. He was a happy-go-lucky 
youth, who could only be brought to regard 
the affair in the light of a “jolly lark.” Не 
would not see that there was a serious side 
to the adventure: somewhat to Pindlebury's 
disgust, who was very much in earnest. 

"I say," exclaimed Brander suddenly, 
"there go the pirate chief and his myrmi- 
dons. Oh, they are a shady-looking Jot. 
Take a squint at them through this tele- 
scope. The chief bears a sort of villainous 
resemblance to Li-Hung-Chang. I suppose 
that chap standing up giving orders is the 
chief." 

He handed the glass to me. À sampan 
was just leaving the junk's side with half a 
dozen men in it. The individual referred to 
as the “ chief" by Brander was certainly of 
most fierce and unprepossessing appearance. 
It was not difficult to picture him аё the 
head of his men, ordering hapless passengers 
who would not give up their valuables to be 
ruthlessly put to death. 

“I don't believe there is anybody left on 
board the junk," said Pindlebury, as he took 
a turn at the spyglass. “There is not a 
soul on her upper deck, at all events. Now 
is our chance. We have permission to use 
the pinnace of an evening. Let us drop into 
her, and slip away before any of the other 
fellows notice us.” 


ogee thot. 
DoT LF ig 


LIJA! 


The captain always encouraged us to 
practise boat-sailing whenever the oppor- 
tunity offered, the pinnace usually being 
placed at the disposal of the apprentices 
when the ship was in harbour. 

In due course we had the boat hauled up 
alongside, and had quietly taken our seats. 
Brander pushed off, and we allowed her to 
«ігор astern with the tide for a hundred yards 
or so before getting the oars out. 

“What is your plan?” I said to Pindle- 
bury. 

* А very simple one. We climb on board 
the junk, clap the hatches on at once so as 
to bottle up the men who are evidently now 
below, and -eh !— well, there you are, you 
know. We shall have captured the junk." 

This seemed comparatively easy, although 
it was not clear what we were going to do 
with the junk when we had captured her. 
Asa point of fact, that was a matter which 
we did not then stop to consider. 

Darkness had fallen, and a light mist had 
crept over the sea, obscuring all objects at a 
greater distance than a couple of cables’ 
lengths from the point of cbservation. The 
°“ pirate". junk ioomed up indistinct and 
phantom-like, ahead of us. We rowed with 
miıuttied oars, after the most approved fashion 
of * cutting-out ” expeditions. 

Pindlebury, being in command of the 
toarding-party, was steering. Presently he 
wave the order, “’Vast rowing.” We were 
aiongside. 

Brander made the painter fast, and then 
we stood up, listening intently. The only 
sound that broke the silence was the 
* «wish °’ of the tide against the sides of the 
junk. 

"Nobody on the look-out,” whispered 
Pindlebury. ~“ That's Cbinamen all over. 
Come along." 

We climbed over the bulwarks, and 
dropped noiselessly on to the deck. The 
шап hatches were on, and the after-part of 
the vessel was in darkness. A dim light 
z:immered through the fore-hatch, which, as 
we afterwards found out, was the entrance 
to the crew's quarters. Brander pointed 
forard with a dramatic yesture, and we 
crept cautiously along under the shadow of 
the bulwarks. 

“Now then," said Brander. 
hatch cover; on with it quick.” 

It was an unwieldy atfair, and we made 
a considerable noise while putting it on. 
Some one down below yelled out a few words 
in Chinese, which we did not understand. 

“We will talk to him afterwards," said 
Brander. *' Where is the hatch Баг?” 

" ] can't see one," I exclaimed. 

" Then we can't fasten the hatch down." 

* Pile those coils of rope, and that hencoop, 
on top of it," said Pindlebury. 


* Here's the 
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This was soon done, and then we sat down 
to parley with our prisoner. 

Brander knew four words of Chinese, and 
was rather good at “ pidgin " English, so we 
appointed him interpreter, with power to 
carry on the negotiations with the captured 
Celestial. « There was only one, as we after- 
wards found out. 

Unfortunately, our prisoner did not speak 
pidgin English, and Brander’s small stock 
of Chinese words were unsuitable for the 
present conference. Не certainly used 
them, but they had no appreciable effect on 
our excited pirate, who, in a high-pitched 
voice, poured forth an uninterrupted tlow of 
eloquence for several minutes, emphasising 
his remarks by an equally continuous bang- 
ing at the under-side of the hatchway. 

“Ol, look here," said Brander, at last. 
"Im tired of this chap; he does nothing 
but talk. I vote we put an end to the con- 
ference, slip the cable, and let the beastly 
old pirate junk go adrift. That is the 
easiest way of settling the business, and will 
prevent her crew from getting into mischief 
until they find their vessel again. Besides, 
this mist is getting thicker every minute, 
and we shun't be able to find our way back 
to the Cleopatra if we don't look out." 

Pindlebury and I agreed to this proposal, 
and I went to the gungway to get the boat 
ready for a prompt departure. 

But the boat was no longer there! 

“My word, boys!" exclaimed Brander, 
when I reported this disaster, ‘ we're ina 
nice fix now. A jolly good job we hadn't 
slipped the cable.” 

“What is to be done?" asked Pindle- 
bury. 

* We must try and rig up & raft of some 
gort,” I replied, “ for we can't stop here, and 
it would be madness to attempt to swim to 
our own ship in this fog. If we missed her, 
we should be carried out to sea. | You were 
a nice chap, Brander, to muke а slippery 
hitch.” 

*[ didn't," said Brander. “ Look here! 
The painter has chafed through.” 

He held up the frayed end of the rope that 
was hanging from the main chains. 

* We shall get in nc end of a row about 
the pinnace," said Pindlebury. “If she is 
picked up by any of the fishing-junks in this 
neighbourhood, we can make up our minds 
that we have seen the last of her. Hullo! 
What's that? ” 

His last exclumatory query was caused by 
the plash of oars close alongside, and the 
sound of a voice hailing— in Chinese. 

Needless to say, we did not reply to the 
hail, but stood looking at each other with 
very rueful countenances. Brander went to 
the side and peered over the bulwarks. A 
single glance was sufficient to put him in 
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possession of the facts that he conveyed to 
us à moment later. 

" There’s a sampan full of them,” he said, 
"the pirate chief among them. He is 
coming up the side ladder now. We're ina 
precious mess now, and no mistake." 

The surprise of the Chinamen when they 
reached the deck of the junk and found us 
there was almost ludicrous to behold. No 
doubt,under different circumstances, we should 
have seen the humorous side of the айап. 
As it was, the element of humour was sadly 
lacking, from our point of view. The pirate 
captain had certainly a most ferocious and 
truculent expression. After staring ut us in 
amazed silence for about half n minute, he 
exclaimed in very good “ pidgin " English: 

“What you young sailoh gentlemen do on 
this junk, eh?” 

“ We rowed across in our boat," explained 
Pindlebury, replying to the “pirate” with 
great civility, * and our boat hus since gone 
adrift.” 

“ You b'long to the Cleopatra, eh?” 

" Yes," I answered, wondering how he had 
gained the information. 

“She sails for Foo-Chow to-mollow,” 
pursued the pirate. ‘I pilot her lound.”’ 

“ You pilot her round!” I cried. ‘ You 
are a pilot then, not a pirate." 

Our friend of the ferocious countenance 
admitted that this was so, although, as he 
was unable to pronounce the “r” in pirate, 
but called it “pilate,’ the subsequent 
explanations in pidgin English became at 
times extremely complicated. I ain glad to 
be able tu record that we told him the exact 
truth of the affair, and his amusement was 
great at the mistake we had made. It із a 
generally accepted axiom that “All's well 
that ends well.” Luckily, our adventure 
ended well for us, 

The prisoner was released, and the present 
of a dollar settled his claims for damages, 
and converted a foe into a friend. ‘The 
pinnace was recovered on the following 
morning, and we escaped with nothing 
worse than a severe wigging from the cap- 
tain, and a promise to have our leave stopped 
at the next port, which promise, however, 
was not fulfilled. 

The “pirate chief," as Brander would 
always persist in calling our new friend, 
Chung-Yao, the pilot, turned out to be a 
most genial and pleasant fellow in spite of 
the Tartar-like ferocity of his appearance. 
We saw a good deal of him at Foo-Chow, 
where he showed us some good places for 
fishing, and, the day before the Cleopatra 
sailed for home, made us a present of & jar 
of preserved ginger each. 

We upprentices were unanimously of 
opinion that one of the best Chinamen we 
had ever met was Pindlebury's Pirate. 
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SOMETHING LIKE A SURPRISE. 


\ Pretty girl of about twenty summers 
à was sitting in the drawing-room of a 
certain house in West Kensington, with an 
(pen book on her lap, gazing into the regions 
(f the pgas-bracket. That she was in love 
tuere was no doubt—-it was written on every 
une of her face. Kitty Wilson, with her 
ruang brother, was staying for a time with 
Let sunt, and a few days ago had become 
өлі to a promising young solicitor, to 
ue complete satisfaction of her mother and 
ler sunt, for in their opinions he was a very 
d-urabie young man indeed. Her brother, 
Lowever, couldn't see the use of it all, and 
Vished most ungraciously she would not look 
© sleepy: but boys cannot be expected to 
“derstand these things. 


Bang! Bang! Bump!! Her brother came 
downstairs in three jumps, and immediately 
following the sounds the above words are 
intended to represent, Master William Wilson, 
otherwise known in the scholastic circles of 
Bigtown as Wilson minor, burst into the 
room and implanted a resounding kiss on his 
sister's cneek. 

“Jack und I are going to see a football 
match, Kit," he said. 

“Why do you go to see that horrid guine, 
Will?" she remarked. 

“ Because I like it, of course. Why did you 
fall in love? That's a jolly sight funnier, I 
think. By the way, doesn’t your- er - er — 
Jiancé play footer?” 

* I don't know—he may play a little, but 


we don't talk about games; we have too 
many other things to talk about.’ 

The usually lively and talkative Kitty 
relapsed into silence, and her eves wore a 
far-u way look. 

“This falling in love is a very queer 
thing." thought Will, surveying his sister as 
though she were a curiosity. "I hope I 
shall never get like that." 

He thereupon went out of the room about 
as quietly as & baby elephant, tumbled 
over the doormat, precipitated. himself into 
the street, rushed round the corner, fell into 
the arms and trod on the feet of his dearly 
beloved friend and sworn chum, Jack 
Webster. 

* Oh! You clumsy ass! ” ejaculated Jack, 
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holding one foot and describing circles grace- 
fully. 

“ You shouldn't have such big feet," was 
the retort, and, having exchanged these 
friendly salutations, they linked arms and 
made off in the direction of a famous foot- 
ball ground. 

The match was to be between the finest 
amateur team in existence and a well-known 
professional organisation. It was the am- 
bition of both Will and Jack to some day 
become members of the former club, but as 
every other amateur in England is equally 
anxious to don its colours it is an ambition 
difficult of attainment. Meanwhile they 
played for their School House Second. 

At last they arrived at the entrance of the 
ground, and, slipping between the gaps in the 
crowd as only boys can, got in pretty early 
and took up positions in the “ shilling extra ”’ 
stand. 

Presently a roar from the crowd greeted 
the appearance of the celebrated professional 
team (whose headquarters are not a hundred 
miles from Nottingham) as they stepped into 
the field of play, arrayed in their familiar 
red shirts and white knickers. About ten 
minutes after the time advertised for the 
kick-off the amateurs came out of the 
Pavilion attired in white shirts and blue 
pants. The crowd cheered vociferously. Will 
and Jack howled themselves out of breath ; 
then sat still for a few minutes to recover. 

* Always late," growled a stout old gentle- 
man sitting on Will’s right. 

The teams lined up, the whistle tootled, 
the centre-forward tipped the ball to one of 
the inside men, and the pros. attacked hotly. 
The two boys watched with profound admira- 
tion the perfect control the men had over the 
ball, and the accuracy and judgment with 
which it was tipped backwards and forwards, 
The first half was feverishly exciting and 
very even. When half-time arrived no goals 
had been scored. The second half started 
in much the same way as the first, but the 
professionals seemed to be more than holding 
their own, although they could not score. 

Suddenly the amateur centre-forward broke 
away, and, curling the ball round the leg of 
an opposing half, raced after it and passed it 
out to Sharp on the outside-right. 

* Go it Sharp!” yelled the old gentleman 
on Will’s right, beginning to get very excited. 

“Shoot! Shoot, man!” he cried, his feet 
moving in sympathetic motion with those of 
the agile outside-forward. Sharp shot, and 
the old gentleman in his excitement gave 
Will quite unconsciously a vicious kick on 
his leg, which he rubbed ruefully. 

The goalkeeper brought off a marvellous 
save, to the huge delight of one section of the 
crowd, but the amateurs continued to press. 

"Play up forwards," shouted the old 
gentleman, bobbing up and down, his feet 
continuing to play a great game under the 
seat. The climax came when Sharp received 
a nice pass from the inside-right, raced down 
the field, fairly beat the defence, and scored a 
brilliant goal. 

* Goal!!!” shrieked the crowd. “Goal!!!” 
echoed the old gentleman. Will kept his 
legs out of the way of his unruly neighbour, 
who missed him and kicked the man in 
front. 

“ Hooray!” shouted that individual, who 
was too excited to notice anything but the 
play. Possibly on returning home he would 
wonder why it hurt him so to sit down. 

“ That was а grand goal," murmured the 
old gentleman, turning to Will and rubbing 
his hands gleefully. 

“Tt was indeed," agreed Will, with en- 
thusiasm. 

* Football is a splendid game," continued 
the excitable one, intently watching every 


movement of the players. “I make my boys 


play it—it does them good, and it’s nothing 
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like so dangerous as some people like to make 
out.” 

" Certainly not," said Will, feeling his 
injured member, and thinking it rather more 
dangerous in the “shilling extra" stand 
under some conditions. 

At last the whistle sounded for hostilities 
to cease, and the amateurs left the field 
victorious by a goal to nil. The whole game 
had been a revelation to both boys, and the 
play of Sharp had particularly captivated 
them. 

* If I could only play outside-right half as 
well as that," commented Will, *I should 
get into the School First at once." 

“I should rather think you would," ex- 
claimed Jack; and then, with a touch of 
sarcasm, remembering some of his chum's 
weird attempts at shooting, “ but there's a 
big * if? there." 

This is a fair sample of the conversation 
that passed between them for the next hour 
orso in Jack's bedroom, after which Will, 
feeling his inner man crying out for nourish- 
ment, decided to return home for dinner. 

“ I suppose Kit’s * financial’ will be here,” 
he soliloquised, slamming the front gate. 
He had made up his mind not to like the 
young man for some reason or other, although 
he had never seen him ; and forgetting, per- 
haps not knowing, that lovers greatly object 
to being disturbed without warning, marched 
unceremoniously into the drawing-room. 
There was not much ceremony about Will. 

His sister was sitting on the sofa. By her 
side was her young man. Will stopped short 
and gaped impolitely at him, and a look of 
absolute astonishment stole over his face. 

“This is my brother," said Kitty apolo- 
getically. 

* [I'm very pleased to meet you," said her 
sweetheart, getting up and gripping his hand 
heartily. 

Will still stared at him in wonderment, 
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and it is поё surprising, for Kitty's sweet. 
heart was no other than his hero of the after. 
noon—Sharp. 

“You seem surprised, Will,” remarked | 
Kitty. 

"Why, rather," said Will, entirely for- 
getting his good manners. “ Don't you know 
who he is? ”’ 

* Well, I should think sə,” replied his 
sister, laughing. 

“ Yes; butI don’t mean that. He's the biz 
outside-right." 

“The big what ? ” 

“ Why, you know, he’s a big footballer.’ 
Just fancy his not telling you." б 

Will again surveyed his hero admiringly. 
The latter smiled. 

“ I'm sure football must be a lovely game." 
said Kitty, who had apparently changed her: 
views. t. 

Will went up into his bedroom and executed 4 
a war-dance, from the effects of which his 4 
aunt's furniture suffered considerably. М 

“ Hooray! Now for some hints," һе 4, 
panted. “I didn’t think Kitty had so much . 
sense." He then flew ‘out of the house to 
convey the news to Jack. | 

“ Kitty’s going to get married to Sharp,” ' 
he said to that young gentleman, on arriving 
at his house. 

“ Rats ! HE 
lously. 

“11 eat my hat if it isn't so," declared 
Will; and this, of course, clinched the 
matter. A lively discussion followed on the 
value of the hints they expected they would ; 
receive, after which Jack put his head on ү, 
one side and looked very wise. А 

“Ahem!” һе said; “ they’ll make about | 
the best match I’ve known for a long time.” j: 

And, considering the weight of his years st 
and the value of his experience, it is hardly 
likely that he made a mistake. Let us hope х 
he did not. $ 


the latter remarked incredu- 


“DITO. 


By ALFRED COLBECK, 
Author of * A Bedawin Captive,’ “ Too Finely Cut,” etc. 


PART I. 


we thought him, and we found many names 
for him before we settled upon “ Ditto." The 
great peculiarity about him was that he 
never had an opinion of his own, and that he 
was always ready to swallow the opinions 
of the other fellows. Down they went (the 
opinions, I mean, not the other fellows), 
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even without the proverbial pinch of salt: 
and, until a certain event took place, which g 
threw quite a new light upon his character.. 
we all regarded him as a bit of a softy. 

He was a fair age when he came to. 
school. Unlike some of us, he had no \ 
passed up through the different Forms, and * 
therefore could not be expected to be con 
versant with the ways of the school, a 
we were. We had breathed the atmosphere 
of St. Chad's ever since we were kiddies. 
The spirit of the place was in us, and the, 
school life of St. Chad's had become second 
nature. 

With Ditto it was different. He had been 
rather a delicate little chap, I should 
imagine, and coddled by a fond mother who 
doted upon him as the very pink of creation. . 
And pink he was—a red-haired (his mother. < 
called it auburn), ruddy-faced, blue-eyed 
specimen of undersized humanity, but with Y 
a good share of incipient muscle and bone . 
which promised well for the future. Asa ul 
matter of fact—for what I have to relate took 
place many years ago—he developed into a 
strapping fellow before he left school; ani f^ 
now, if he were in the army, he could hold his * 
head up without shame in the best of the’, 
crack regiments. Не had been under private, 
tuition at home, and, after a test exam. by + 
ihe Head Master, he entered the Fourth Form. _ 
and competed with lads a full head taller * 
than himself. But oh! apart from prep. 
and all that sort of thing, he was a callow „ 
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youngster, just beginning to chirp; and, 
perhaps because of an amazingly accommo- 
dating disposition and the desire to be on 
good terms with all his companions—traits 
very uncommon, I must say, at St. Chad’s— 
he would chirp to the singing of every old bird 
in that academical aviary. 

We called him Carrots at first, because of 
his hair, but we soon discovered the unsuit- 
ability of such a name as that. Carrots is 
suggestive of cheek—why, I cannot explain— 
and, metaphorically speaking, he had no 
cheek at all. His real name was Thomas 
Bond. That did not help us much. But 
we called him Bond until we could get a name 
to fit him. In his desire to be agreeable he 
often said, * Oh, yes," when you were talk- 
ing to him, so we began to call him “ Oyez," 
as if he had been an old town crier whose 
business it was to repeat what he was told. 
Then we called iim “ Parrot," because of his 
repetitions. 

After one of the holidays, Cecil Meyrick, 
whose father was said to be a philosopher— 
anyhow, he wrote articles as dry as chips for 
the high-class monthlies and quarterlies — 
returned elated with the information that he 
had found just the name, the very name, for 
Bond. It would fit him like his own skin, 
said he. When we asked Meyrick what the 
name was, he answered, * Echolaliac,” and 
licked his lips over it. But, after a learned 
discussion that would have puzzled the elder 
Meyrick, philosopher though he was, we con- 
cluded that it was too long for our purpose, 
and too imposing for Bond, and forthwith 
shortened it to the convenient and poetical 
name * Echo."  'That stuck to him until 
Harold Catlow said it was too fancy & name 
and not precise enough, and suggested 
“ Ditto" as a very great improvement. And 
so “ Ditto" was the name we finally gave 
him, and that was the name he kept all 
through his career at St. Chad's—at any rate 
in private conversations and references sub 
rosa ; for the time came when he was one of 
the leading fellows of the Sixth, with opinions 
of his own, and the strength and the will to 
enforce them ; and he did not always take 
kindly to the cognomen * Ditto." 

My story, however, is of the time when he 
was in the Fourth, and a youngster at that, 
besides being a comparatively recent 
addition to St. Chad’s. He had not been 
licked into shape, and he was still answering 
"Oh, yes," and “Just so," and “I quite 
agree with you," and * I've held that opinion 
for a long time," as suave and obliging as 
you please, when the event happened which 
proved that he was not such à muff as we 
thought him. The lads treated him 
differently from that day, and he began to 
change, and to show us that he could think 
for himself and act on his own initiative. 

St. Chad’s was not far from the Welsh 
border, “ beautifully and healthily situated," 
as the seductive school prospectus said, in 
the midst of hills and valleys, woods, and 
streams. There were many secluded nooks 
within easy distance of the school, to which 
the lads were accustomed to resort, and one, 
in particular, that was considered to be the 
special rendezvous of the Fourth. This was 
а woody dell, through which ran a clear 
trout stream. At a convenient bend in the 
stream the waters broadened -out and 
afforded a fairly good pool for bathing. 
The only fault to be found with it was that it 
was rather too shallow. It was impossible to 
swim more than a few yards without kicking 
the bottom. This disadvantage was com- 
pensated for by the absolute safety of the 
pool, except, of course, after heavy rain, 
when a freshet was on, and the whole stream 
was suddenly transformed into a roaring 
torrent that swept foaming through the dell 
and filled it with its music. It is quite 
possible that restrictions might have been 
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put upon our enjoyment of this natural 
bathing-place if the pool had been larger 
and deeper; but, as no serious mishap had 
ever occurred there, or was likely to occur 
under ordinary circumstances, because of 
its shallowness, we were free to use it out 
of school hours very much as we pleased, 
(To be cuntinued,) 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. © 


CURIOUS GROWTES. 


E. C. FAmtroor, who signs himself * A regular sub- 
scriber to the * B.O.P.,,'" sends us from Ashton-on- 
Mersey the following two pictures of some curious 


TOMATO. 


growths he has met with this year. The potato, it will 
be seen, bears a strong resemblance to a duck—the 
tomato to a brooch. 
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SOME OF OUR TASMANIAN 
READEHBS. 


From Hobart we have received a photograph of a 
boy, aged 10, enjoying his * B.O.P." It was taken by 
his brother, aged 16. Some of our Tasmanian readers 
may be able to spot the original, 


WORDS OF CHEER. 


G. W. (LEWIsHAM) writes that he was recently 
reading in a back volume of the “ B.O.P.” Mr. David 
Ker's story entitled “ Unseen Depths: or a Tea- 
Planter's lifein Ceylon." Shortly afterwards he bad to 
go up for an examination in geography, and Ceylon 
happening to be the subject, he was able to pass with 
high marks. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TwEeNTx-FovnrH ANNUAL SERIES.] 
Handwriting Competition. 


Age 15 years. 


Prize—10s. 6d. 


RALPH M. SMyTHSON, 37 Broomwood Road, Wands- 
worth Common, 8.W. 


CERTIFICATES, 
[Names stand in order of merit.) 


J. А. К. Quagliotti, 3 Rue Midi, Lavsanne, Switzer- 
land ; Charles G. Vaughan, 68 Caledonian Road, Leeds ; 
Thomas Gibbs, 13. Crescent Grove, Clapham, s.w.:; 
Arthur Ernest Atkins, 41 First Avenue, Manor Park, 
Essex ; George Cuthbert Holden, Highfield Lodge, 
Farnworth near Bolton, Lancs.: Charles Burnell 
Johnson, 17 Napier Road, Luton, Beds. ; Alan Victor 
Denning, The Nursery, Springfield Road, Mo-eley, Bir- 
mingham ; Nina Bettison, Glentworth Vicarage, Lin- 
coln; John Albert Cheal, 81 Springbank Road, Hither 
Green, 8.E.; Robert А. К. Brummitt, Ivy Dene, The 
Leys, Banbury, Oxon. : Harold Cecil Earushaw, Gresiey 
House, Cambridge Road, Wanstead ; William Marshall, 
102 Woodsley Road, Leeds, Yorkshire ; William Robert 
Sueepwash, 24 $t. Patrick's Terrace, Union 
Le) tonstone, N. ; Sidney H. Crawley, 6 Blomfield Street, 
Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk; Alexauder Morrison, 
Ardoch, Partickhill, Glasgow, Scotland ; George Wain- 
man, 74 Victoria Road, Headingley, Leeds ; Leonard 
W. Walton, Workhouse, Dudley; William George 
Mitchell, 11 Duke Street, New Basford, Nottingham ; 
Francis John Male, 114 Bradpole Road, Bridport ; John 
Fraser, 23 Main Road, N. A. Berbice, British Guiana, 
S. America; Harry Riding, 5 Ruff Lane, Urmskirk ; 
Walter Hurtill, Manor House, Willenhall; Stanley 
Vatchy, Casilla 5, Concepcion, Chile, S.A. ; Е. E. Taylor, 
* St. Agnes," Cobham Road, Norbiton, Surrey ; Walter 
F. Higgs, Ellesmere, Selly Park, Birmingham ; Richard 
Stewart, 60 Carey Street, Lincoln's Inn, w.c.; May 
Hardy, Market Place, Uttoxeter, Staffordshire ; Arthur 
T. S. Grigsby, Limasol, Cyprus; Fred Kemp, 16 


Walmsley Street, Spring Bank, Hull; Cecil George - 


Gosling, 4 Northwood Terrace, Normanton, Derby ; 
Herbert Dalton Millar, 34 Bradgate Road, Catford, 
London, в.к.; John Darneley Petty, Eton House, 3 
Albany Street, Hull; Warren Rutherford, Moorfield, 
Manorhamilton, co. Leitrim, Ireland; Haroid V. Ward, 
Wenlock Villas, Woodhouse, Sheffield; Marie Wallis, 


— 


Southerham, Lewes; Ernest Beverley Boswell, Sher- ' 


brooke, Que, Canada; Victor George Field, 4 Rath- 
mines Park, Dublin; Ben Daniel, 28 Deyne Avenue, 
Rusholme, Manchester ; James Gilbert Bott, 46 Varna 


Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham ; Е. J. Tyler, 2 Norfolk . 


Crescent Mews, litchborne Street, w.; Ben Bees, Alma 
Villa, Holt, Wilts; Sidney A. Brown, Holly House, 
Kingsley Road, Hounslow, Middlesex; Luke Barlow 
Kippax, 22 Queen's Terrace, Accrington, Lancs ; Walter 
G. Gerrard, Schoolhouse, Bucksburn, Aberdeen ; Chas. 
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T. Farnworth, 6 Deakins Terrace, Belmcnt, near Bolton: | 


Joseph Symm, Newton, Stocksfield-on-Tyne ; Frederick 


Owen Williams, Westfields, 14 Lexden Road, Colchester; ` 


William D. Fairbrother, 18 Chapel Lane, Brownlow 
Hill, Liverpool; Ethel Townend, 102 Ivy Park Road, 
Ranmoor, Sheffield ; David Finlayson, 188 Easter Road, 
Edinburgh ; Lynwood Ferdinand Gardner, Lynwood, 
Bowes Park, х. ; Archibald McConnell, Ongarpxa rk Hall, 
Ongar, Essex ; Geo. E. R. Gaunt, Ferndale Villas, Tan- 
shelf Drive, Pontefract ; James Findlay, 8 Ibrox Place, 
Ibrox, Govan, Glasgow ; Percy Clifford Rowe, 58 Church 
Road, Leyton, х.к. ; George A. Halliday, c/o Warden's 
Office, Coolgardie, W.A.; Frederick John Tompkins, 
32 Western Road, Tring, Herts: Н. E. Jordan, 49 
Somerset Road, Tottenham, х.; Robert Henry Slinger, 
20 Alverne Buildings, Penzance, Cornwall ; Bernan) W. 
Wright, Lifford Cottage, Ennis, co. Clare, Ireland; 
Richard T. Head, 118 Shenley Road, Camber well, «y. ; 
Stanley Nelder, 28 Lion Terrace, Portsea ; Marguerite 
Emilie Gibbs, 22 Hermitage Road, Westcliff-on-Sea: 


George Forbes Brodie, Prestonfield, Saline, Fife; 


Reginald Alfred Betts, 248 Eastern Road, Brighton; 
Alexander Sutherland, 45 Perrymead Street, Fulham, 
8.W.; William Orange Bomuck, St. Faith's, near Nor- 
wich ; Albert H. Burton, 11 Staveley Road, A bbeydale 
Road, Sheffield ; John C. T. Peel, 4 Grantom Street, 
Leeds Road, Bradford ; Alfred John Boon, 6 Norfolk 
Road, Beach, Littlehampton, Sussex; Bertie Sissons, 
54 Lenton Street, Hyson Green, Nottingham ; W. H. 
Webb, 55 Stanhope Gardens, Harringay, London, x. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL SERIES. 
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e@ VALUABLE MONEY AND ALSO GOLD AND SILVER “MEDAL” PRIZES! 
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A: is our custom at the commencement of 
AY every new volume, we now have the 
pleasure of announcing the start of ẹ New 
Series of Competitions, carefully chosen and 
graduated to meet the needs of all classes of 
readers. Every regular subscriber to the 
* B.O.P." should endeavour to take part in 
at least some of these subjects, as well as in 
the many others that will be announced from 
time to time. Not only is there the chance, 
as all our older readers know, of winning 
valuable money prizes, and a gold or silver 
badge; but really handsome “certificates of 
nerit ” are also issued to all deserving com- 
petitors below the actual prize-winners. 
These certificates are to be found framed and 
treasured, in the place of honour, in English- 
speaking homes throughout the world. It 
would be difficult indeed to name any 
remote corner even of bush or prairie, desert 
or veldt, to which they have not penetrated, 
and where they are not held in high esteem. 

These “ B.O.P.” competitions are particu- 
larly valuable as really meaning something 
in the way of honourable effort; they are 
always genuine tests of care amd thought, 
knowledge and skill, and are not mere vulgar 
scrambles for coins; &nd hence the high 
estimation in which they are held. 

The Rules and Conditions are simplicity 
itself, but they must, of course, be strictly 
aihered to. All the subjects are equally 
open to every bond fide REGULAR subscriber to 
the paper (whether in weekly, monthly, or 
rolume form), irrespective of sex or nation- 
ality, within the ages specified ; so that any 
or etery such reader may, if so disposed, try 
in ALL THE COMPETITIONS. Of course, the 
right to modify or even withhold the prizes, 
if in any subject there should be no suitable 
competitive response to our offer, is reserved 
iu Editor, whose decision is in all cases 
tinal. 
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RULES AND CONDITIONS. 


(These are applicable to ALL our * В.О.Р." Competi- 
hos, and should be carefully preserved, as our space is (00 
ealuahle to admit of our repeating them whenever new 
suhpects are started.) 


1. Хо article of any kind sent in to us in competition 
will be returned, whether accompanied by stamps or 
Let. The reault of each competition will be published tn 
de rourse in our columna, and no questions on the subject 
can be answered through the post, the forwarding f 
damped and addressed encelopes notwithstanding. 
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$ In addition to the Prizes, handsome “ Certificates 
of Merit,” suitable for framing. signed by the Editor, 
will be awarded to all the more meritorious competitors 
who may fail to secure prizes. 

3. The work must in every case be the competitor's 
own—that is, must be the prodact of his own handsand 
brain; though, of course, any aids received merely in 
the way of suggestion, whether from books or friends, 
are admissible. 

4. All MSS. must have at the top of first page the full 
name, address, and age of sender, with CERTIRICATK, 
clearly and legibly written, thus : 


doc. 
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In the case of Illuminations Music, Photographs, cte., 
these same particulars should be written on а separate 
piece of paper, tehich should also bear the certiflcate (See 
Rule 5), апа must be stitched (not pinuel) on the front 
top left-hand corner, or, preferably, gummed to the back. 

5. All contributions should be certified by parent, 
clergyman, minister, teacher, emplover, or other 
responsible person, as the genuine unaided work of « 
regular subscriber to the paper. By this certificate we 
simply mean an endorsement under the competitor's 
name, etc., thus : ** I hereby certify that the accompany- 
ing article is the unaided work of- —. who persona 
and arly takes in the * B.O.P.' Signel——." 

6. All letters or packets must be plainly marked 
outside “Prize Competition," and must be addressed 
to “THE Epiror, Boy's OWN PAPER, 56 Paternoster 
Tow, London,” the carriage being, of course, in every 
case PREPAID. 


NOTE, that in all our competitions, 
the competitor's age and full address must be very 
clearly written; and the subject of the competition 
should also be plainly stated outside the cnvelope, 
packet, etc., containing it.) 

+ * * + * 
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Gc NEW SUBJECTS FOR 


NOVEMBER, 1902. 
I.—Literary. 


J'rízes— Two Guineas. 


We offer PrizE-MoNkY to this amount for the hert 
statement contained on a half-shect of note-paper on 
“ My Ideal Hero, and why." There will be two divi- 
sions—one including dend heroes and the other embrac- 
ing the living. Open to all ages cqually. [Lax day 
Jor tending in, January 31, 1903.) 


II.—Career Choosing. 


Prizes— Two Guíncas. 


We offer PnizE-MoNEY to thia amount for the best 
atatement contained on a half-sheet of note-paper of 
“What the writer would like to be in life, and why." 
(Last day for sending (3, January 81, 1903.) 


III.—Music. 


Prizes—Two Guincas, 


We offer this PRizR-MoNEY for the best musical 
setting, with pianoforte accompaniment, of the 
* School Football Song " which appears on page 7 of the 
current part. Open to all ages equally. [Last day fur 
sending in, January 31, 1903.) 


IV.—Photography. 
Prizes—Three Guineas. 


We offer Prizk-MONEY to this amount for the best 
mounted photograph of a “Winter Scene.” [Last 
duy for sending in, February 28, 1903.) 


V.— Carving and Fretwork. 
Prizes—Four Guineas, 


We offer PnizE-MONEY to this amount for the best 
carved or fretwork easel, suitable for bolding, say, any 
of our single- or double-page coloured plates when 
framed. [Last day for sending in, February 28, 1903.] 


VI.—Illuminating Competition. 
Prízes— Five Guineas. 


This is a competition which has proved very popular 
in past ре, and we therefore try it once again, more 
particularly in the interest of our newer readers We 
offer PRIZES amounting to Fire Guineas for the bext 
illumination (in oils or water-colours) of the com- 
petitor’s favourite New Testament promise. Either 
the Authorised or Revised Version may be followed. 
Competitors will be divided iuto classes accordiug to 
age. They are not prohibited frum using purchased 
designe, but the colouring must be wholly their own, 
and, other things being equal, the preference will be 
given to original work throughout. Size, material, 
etc., are left to the choice of competitors. [Last day 
Sor sending in, February 28, 1903.) 


ammar 


VII.— Sketching. 
Prízes—Two Guineas. 


We offer PRIZES to this amount for the be-t pen-and- 
ink sketches оп а half-sheet of paper of Our Football 
Captain: (1) Defeated, (2) Victorions, (Last day for 
sending in, February 28, 1908.) 


VIII.—Descriptive Competition. 


Prizes—Tuelre Guineas, 


Аз before, we offer Prizes to this amount. for the 
best description, each to be confined to 150 words, of 
the Coloured Plates. that may be issued with the 
present volume (Vol. XXV... The descriptions should 
reach us within sir weeks of the publication of cach 
monthly part of the Paper, We Will allot 10s, Gc. for 
encli best description thus received, and, in addition to 
this, will award Zíre Pounds, on completion, to the 
writer who «hall win most of these monthly Haul- 
Guinca Prizes during the progress of the series. 


1X.—Special Merit Prizes. 
Gold and Síleer Medals. 


We now give annually a badge in Garp to the com: 
petitor who in the year covered. by our annual volume 
acries heads the list of Prize-wiuners in number and 
variety of subjects provided the success be in not leas 
than three ; and another badge in SILVER to the com- 
petitor who wins most certifentes, Neither the gold 
nor silver medal is eter awarded (ice ty the same come 


petitor. 


mg" SPECIAL FOR INDIAN AND 
COLONIAL READERS. 


We allow a month ertr« in all onr competitions for 
Indian and Colonial rendera Thus, for eviunpie, all 
competitions to be sent in by Jannary 31 in Great 
Britain, may reach us from the Colonies by the end of 
February ; and so on throughout the series, 
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R. W. Francis.—A siphon, as we understand it, is a 
bent tube, of which one leg is longer than the other. 


When the tube is full of liquid, the column in the > 


longer leg is necessarily at a lower level than that 


in the shorter leg, and consequently the liquid flows . 


down it until air is admitted at the other end. 


E. €. Р. (Ontario).—No ; we never give to general 
correspondents the private addresses of опг contri- 
butors without permission. Mr. G. A. Henty resides 
in London, and you might address him through us. 


A. J. PnENTICE,—1. Most moonlight photographs are 


shams—that is to say, it is really the sun that is | 


taken, and not the moon! We doubt whether you 
will get much effect on the plate under the circum- 
stances you mention, аз moonlight is very non- 
actinic. Still, you mighttry the experiment. 2. You 
can gloss any gelatine paper or albumen-coated 
paper by squeegeeing on ferrotype plate, but if it was 
a rough or uncoated paper that was sensitised you 
would not be able to get a gloss on it. 


LILYOAK.—We cannot make out from your description | 


the amount of wire requirel, We have done the 
best we can for you by sending your query ou to 
Mr. Bottone, Wallington, Surrey. 


Fancy Mick (8. S. B.).—Canary-seed, the smaller — 


grains, bread-and-milk sop, cleanliness. 


Hair (С. G. T.).—Continue the tub, Leave quack 
remedies alone. Those Yankee hair quacks need 
hanging badly! Why will boys be such fools? No 
real medical man advertises. 


LINNET, ЕТС. (E. 8.).—1. Any bird shop. Seeds. j 


No; there was no Summer Number. 


Bap Hanrrs (Е. D.).—Coffins are cheap, and boys like | 


you are not of much use to the world. We do not 
answer by post ; impossible. - 
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ENTOMOLOGIST.—We have no copies left of the plates 
you mention, Possibly an advertisement on the 
wrapper of our monthly part might secure them for 
you. 


CHEMICALS (S. C, S.).—Don't sleep in the same room 
with them, if you can help it. 


TROUBLED (Paddington).—We cannot advise you to 
use any of the advertised nostrums for the removal 
of superfluous hair. 
n duly qualified surgeon. We understand that Dr. 
A. J. Carter of Brook Green bas been very snecessful 
in such matters, 


THe HkART (G. К. R.).—Don't. worry about 
heart. It is all right. 
you kno 7 where it lies, 


your 
After all, we don't believe 
Be a man. 


WarkR-Ton corses (Н. Е.).- No boy should get a pet 


of any kind without first knowing how to feed and : 


'To do so is cruel. 


A. K. C. B. Boy (Е. G. W.).—Ye:; your measurements 
are good, Stick to the bath and exercise. If we hal 
a million or two lads like you Britain would be 
safe. 


NERVOUS (Student ).—Y es, Phosferine, but don't trust 
to medicine; become a staunch K.C.B. (Knight 
Commander of the Bath), or M.T.B. (morning-tub 
boy ). 


P. M. W. (Taunton).— Your school had not been over- 
looked. More than one applieation was made, and 


treat it. 


when the captain's photo arrived it was too late for - 


use, 


W. ATKINSON,—See “The Castles of Scotland,” a long 
series of articles in our eighth volume, 


Е. BisroN.—The article on imitation fireworks was in 
our nineteenth volume. 


If you must remove it, consult : 


J. A. L.—Brains or no brains, you must be a policeman 
before you are а detective, unless you get on the staff 
of a private office, which we would advise you not to 
do. 


J. PARKES,— There is a book on gas engines published 
by Spon, 125 Strand, or Lockwood & Co., Stationers’ 
Hall Court. 


Smwap(Islington).—1. Yes; join some good drawing 
claas and work hard. Why not try your hand in 
our drawing competitions ? 2. Probably ; but we 
cauno$ promise as to when. 


A READER OP THE “B.O.P.” See back volumes. 
There have been dozens of articles on the subject. 
Try the Lively. 


Н. ROBINSON.—Better get Stanford's “Handbook to 
Government Situations " of E. Stanford, Long Acre, 
London, or some other guide to the Civil Service, before 
deciding. He is too young at present for any good 
appointment, but could осспру his time in special 
work for the examination under some tutor, by 
correspondence or otherwise. If he keeps up his 
knowledge he would have a good chance. 


Z. Z. Z.—1. Taking the tub does not mean rubbing 
yourself over with a wet flannel, but sluicing yourself 
well with a sponge and getting into the water if 
possible. 2. His friends must decide, 3. We leave 
the problem to our readers : “If I go bathing every 
day except wet days, can you tell me how far I 
should be able to swim by the middle of next 
month?" 4. It is pronounced pummis. 


Tukocnrrus.—1. By personal knowledge or answering 
an advertisement, 2. It would in the long run, but 
not at first, except in the production department. 


ANALYsT.—Apply for prospectus to the Secretary, 
Institute of Chemistry, Bloomsbury Square, w.c. 
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TO “В.0.Р.” READERS 


EVERYWHERE. 


WirH our next (December) Monthly Part 
will also be issued our SPECIAL Extra 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 


with Coloured .Plates and a wealth of other 
attractions. Price 6d. This Christmas 
Number will be of very special seasonable as 
well as permanent interest, and no “ B.O.P. ” 


reader should tgiss the opportunity of secur- ' 


ing a copy early. To prevent disappointment, 
orders should be given to the Booksellers 
AT ONCE. 
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QUEER MR. QUERN. 


By THE Rev. A. N. MALAN, D.D., 
Author of ° The Belgian Hare," * The Wallaby Man,” etc. etc. 
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"evening long enough for the soup to have & / 
1 when, to the surprise of the assembled Da e 


pkin on high as a flag of trace, he i94 Ss 
he length of the table, round the end, 4 ي‎ M 
tide towards one of the guests. LE wa. 
"Brown! 7 he cried, throwing a world Jud ЧУУ 
ion into his voice. “I cannot tell you bow | « MI d 
Gam to iheét you! I have not exchanged i 
mina rational mortal for three days! How - | ч 
? I must sit next you! Oh, the joy of » 
ce more! Here, Garcon, je— je—voulez- 
6 room-—que dites-vous? J'aire place. 
M me out, Can’t you ask the ladies 
*, Ms. Brown was а tall and lordiy looking 
Dan, very much on his dignity. He was also the 
ofan English preparatory school. Mr. Quern 
once met him at a conference of head-masters. ** Waving his napkin on high as a flag of truce."' 
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Mr. Brown was considerably taken aback. 
He by no means relished this sudden 
onslaught of attention, especially as, being 
thoroughly familiar with French and German, 
he heard various uncomplimentary remarks 
flitting about at his expense, while all eves 
were turned towards him and his eccentric 
friend. He acknowledged the greeting with 
stiff constraint, and endeavoured to stem the 
threatening disturbance. 

“ We can’t alter the arrangement of the 
tab'e. I have a private room —come and 
sce me afterwards." 

“ Delighted, my dear sir, delighted. But I 
am sure the ladies will not mind. Pardonnez, 
mesdames —s’il vous plait --mon an;i—com- 
prennez-vous? Је désire ——”’ 

Mr. Quern was attempting to gain his 
request on his own account, but Mr. Brown 
interrupted him almost fiercely, and at last 
prevailed on him to return to his original 
place. 

Dinner proceeded. Mr. Quern was over- 
flowing with bonhomie. Once or twice he 
raised his voice and shot a loud remark in 
English across the table at his new-found 
friend. But he received no encouragement 
in response, and he had to wait with what 
patienee he could command til] the banquet 
should end. He contented himself with 
beaming on the company at intervals, mutter- 
ing and laughing to himself as he anticipated 
rich enjoyment of pleasure in store. He 
watched for his friend to rise, and then 
followed him out of the hall. 

When they were seated in Mr. Brown’s 
private room, conversation was free to wag 
without restriction. 

* Well, Quern," said Mr. Brown, as he 
produced his cigar-case, “І never expected 
to see you here. What brings you abroad ? ” 

“Oh, I've come to brush up my French. 
I have a good accent, they tell me, but I am 
not fluent at conversation, so I crossed the 
Channel to get a little practice. But they 
will talk so fast 1 

“ Ah, then we are bound on a similar 
quest. I have come specially to study the 
art of phonetics as taught in the foreign 
schools. There's а grand man, Professor 
Delafosse, who is first-rate at teaching the 
system. I was with him two hours this 
morning, and am going to him again to- 
morrow. You couldn't do better than pay 
him a visit. Come as my friend, will 
you?" 

* Just the very thing, my dear Brown. 
Nothing could please me better. I have not 
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з ] WONDER what they intend doing with us," 
said Philip musingly. 

It was the morning after the adventure 
rclated in the last chapter, and Philip and 
Dick were now in the brigands’ stronghold in 
the mountains. 

What part of the mountains they were in 
they did not know, for the brigands had 
carried out Domenico's orders to the letter ; 
and not only had they been carefully guarded 
when passing outlving farms and houses, 
but directly.they had reached the foot of the 
mountains thcir eyes had been bandaged ; so, 
even had their knowledge of the locality been 
sreater, they could not have found out in 
“nich direction they had been taken. All 
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been able to do much so far, but if you will 
put me in the way of it, I shall be profoundly 
grateful. The fact is, I have found such 
difliculty in getting lrench taught in my 
school, that I am going to act on the 
proverb, ‘If you want a thing done, do it 
yourself.’ ” 

“Very wise. Ihave had the same difficulty, 
and have taught French myself for many 
years—the only way. But this subject of 
phonetics is attaining such importance that 
sooner or later it must соте to the front in 
all English schools.” 

Mr. Quern, after being forced to keep his 
conversational powers pent up so long, was 
determined to take advantage of his oppor- 
tunity. He kept the lordly Brown hard at it 
till nearly midnight. One topic was started 
after another by the irrepressible victim of 
lately enforced silence. In vain did Brown 
take out his watch, yawn, and exhibit other 
symptoms of weariness. In vain did he 
return short answers to the questions rattled 
at him like platoon-firing. Mr. Quern stuck 
to it, starting off repeatedly with: “Oh, by 
the way, etc. ete. While I think of it, I 
should like to hear what your views are 
upon," etc. etc. 

His acquaintance at last took desperate 
measures, and said : 

“ Sorry to appear rude, Quern, but it is very 
late, and I think we ought to break up the 
meeting." 

On the next and following days Mr. Quern 
spent two hours each morning with Professor 
Delafosse, and at the end he had imbibed 
hazy notions that, in order to teach correct 
French pronunciation, various facial contor- 
tions must be performed, accompanied by 
playing ducks-and-drakes with the intonation 
of vowels. The aim seemed to be to produce 
sounds resembling the howl of some belated 
animal in the backwoods of Kentucky; or, 
failing that, the student might take for 
imitation the song which a cat sings when 
bent on charming the slumber of peaceful 
citizens in a crowded quarter. 

The professor’s explanations were delivered 
in French, with a rapidity which even sur- 
passed that hithertoencountered by Mr. Quern. 
The lordly Brown evidently comprehended 
the full value of every remark, and responded 
with a fluency which filled his friend with 
amzzement. Then Brown and the Professor 
would blend their voices in the forlorn wail of 
a starving cougar; and Mr. Quern would join 
in, as though he knew all about it. The 
professor eyed him with doubtful approval, 


DIGK AND PHILIP: 
ADVENTURE 
By А. M. JACKSON. 


(Wah Illustrations by G. E. ROBERTSON.) 


CHAPTER V.—IN DURANCE VILE. 


they knew of the hurried and fatiguing 
journey was that, after lcaving the plain, 
they seemed to have spent several hours 
climbing over a rough road, turning and 
twisting about until thev had reached 
smoother and more level ground. Then they 
had been hurried into some cavern in the 
rocks, and when their arms were unbound 
and they were allowed to take off the 
bandages that covered ‘their eyes they found 
themsclvesin a small cell, the walls of which 
were cut out of the rock. 

A rude bed was in one corner of the cave; 
but, though Philip was tired after the amount 
of rough climbing he had done, he was too 
excited to sleep. and he and Dick — whose 
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and addressed remarks to bim which wcre 
answered with, '* Ah, out, oui, oui," like 
the squeaks of the precocious little pigs in 
the song. 

In this way Mr. Quern fulfilled the fort- 
night which he had resolved to devote to the 
improvement of his French. At the close he 
bade adieu to his friend Brown, took train 
for Antwerp, embarked on the steamer, and 
tried to sleep through a long night of misery. 
to find himself next morning a pale and 
emaciated wreck, steaming slowly up the 
broad estuary, past Tilbury, Greenhithe, 
and Stone. He finally landed at St. Katharine 
Docks. 

Never was traveller more thankful to set 
foot again on Old England's soil. He could 
have knelt and kissed mother earth for very 
love of fatherland. The joy of feeling that 
his tongue could wag once more at will with 
everyone he met was so great that he would 
fain have stopped to talk with the loafers on 
the wharf. He had been dumb for a season, 
and had now recovered speech. 

Mr. Quern was absclutely assured of one 
thing--that never again would he go abroad 
of his own free will and consent. He was 
cured once and for all of the restlessness of 
awander-lust, which in past years had some- 
times disquieted him. He had bought his 
experience at a high price, like Canius and 
the rardens—and he was thankful to be well 
out of it. 

Yet his tour was not altogether devoid of 
some solid gain. A certain sense of satis- 
faction reigned in his breast--he was not a 
man to admit defeat easily. He had travelled 
alone through a portion of the Continent. 
He had studied phonetics abroad. There 
was & charm of magic in that thought—a 
talisman wherewith to conjure. He deter- 
mined to issue a new Prospectus of Ravens- 
dale School. He would insert some forcible 
remarks on the subject of teaching French, 
calculated to tickle the parental palate. It 
would be a tempting bait to any parent on the 
look-out for a school, to think that little Tem 
could learn French on the system of phonetics 
as taught on the Continent. Mr. Quern was 
jubilant, and the sunset of his foreign tour 
shone bright with the dazzle of phonetics. 

But as the train bore him on his journey to 
Ellendean, free from all anxiety about ticket, 
and luggage, and changes, and dowane—all 
other considerations were overwhelmed in 
the flood of congratulation that he was home 
again. 

( Го be continu d.) 
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leg was swollen and very painful —had 
watched the dawn break, while talking over 
all that had happened and wondering what 
further adventures they were about to meet 
with. | 

The brigands seemed inclined to treat 
them kindly, for they had sent them some 
breakfast, and one of the old women belong- 
ing to the brigands’ camp, who was skilled in 
leechcraft, had come into the cell and had 
washed and dressed Dick’s leg, which Dick 
found had been badly cut by a sharp stone 
on which he must have fallen. She had just 
left the cell. and the boys were now alone 
together. Dick was lying on his back on the 
bed, thinking of bis father and mother and 
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the anxiety that they must now be in about 
them, when Philip, who was wandering rest- 
Jessly about the room, gave vent to the 
thought that had been uppermost in both 
their minds since they had been captured by 
the brigands. 

As Dick took no notice of his remark, 
Philip repeated it. 

“Isay, Dick, what do you think they're 
going to do with us 2" 

"I'm sure I don't know," returned Dick 
shortly, for is leg was paining him a good 
deal at that moment. 

“That chap Domenico must be cracked,” 
continued Philip. “I know one thing—I’m 
not going to play mouso to his cat, if I know 
it Ugh! a fine cat he would make.” 

Dick had told him some of Domenico’s 
remarks of the night before. 

“What do you mean to do?” asked 
Dick. 

“Why, I mcan to escape, to be sure. Don’t 
you?” returned Philip. 

"Not until I can stand on both legs at 
once,” replied Dick, with a faint smile. 

“Poor old chap! It is rough on you. All 
the same, I could not help chuekling to my- 


self last night when we were coming here, 


and I thought of what you used to tell ine 

about life in Italy being the same as in Eng- 

land, and that the brigands never showed 
themselves if they could help it." 

" We should have seen nothing of them if 
re had not thrust ourselves amongst them," 
returned Dick. “I wish we could get out of 
tbi; though, and stop Domonico's little 
games, Ican’t stand the idea of his going 
lack to Bella Vista as if nothing had hap- 
pend. Nobody knows what mischief he 
шау get up to.” 

" Well, he certainly is not the sort of chap 
one would choose to have about a place," said 
Philip. * But," he continued reassuringly, 
"your leg will soon be all right again, then 
we must make a bolt for it. There are two 
winlows to this hole, and one looks large 
enough for us to squeeze through, if only we 
could climb up to it. 1 wonder what they 
look out upon.” 

And Philip glanced round the scantily 
furnished cell in search of something he 
could climb upon, so that he might be able 
look out of the window. 

The cell was of a very irregular shape, and 
had two windows placed ut some distance 
from the ground and on different sides of the 
Vul» The bed was at what might be called 
the top of the cell, against the inner wall, 
and opposite was the larger window; the 
other window was & mere slit in the wall. 
Neither window was glazed or barred in any 
way. The furniture of the room consisted 
of a bed, а rickety table, and a three-legged 
stool. 

Dragging the table under the larger win- 
dow, Philip proceeded to place upon it the 
three-legged stool. Then he climbed up оп 
1015; but, though he was fairly tall for his 

аге, he found that there were still а good four 
inches between himself and the window. 

" Here, Dick, I must have that bolster of 

Yours Shy it over, there's a good chap," he 
"ud. And Dick, having “ shied " the bolster 
over, Philip jumped down and placed it on 
the stool. Then he climbed up carefully and 
“wod on the bolster at the top. 
. He now found that by standing on tip-toe 
he could see out of the window, but, to his 
43appoiniment, he saw that there was no 
‘anes of escaping that way. The rock, out 
ul which the cell was hewn, ran down straight 
45 the wall of a house for some distance, 
until it was lost sight of amongst the tops of 
‘he trees that grew close up to it; and there 
“a not foothold enough for a cat to climb 
down it. 

“We seem up in the clouds here," he said 
to Dick, + All I can see is the blue sky and 
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a straight bit of rock running down to the 
tops of the trees. We might manage it if 
we had a rope and could reach a branch of 
the trees and so climb down; but as we 
haven't got a rope, I don't see what we are 
to do." 

As he spoke the key grated in the lock of 
thecel. Philip jumped down, and the door 
opened and the old woman who had dressed 
Dick's leg came in. 

A smile stole over her withered lips as she 
saw the things piled up near the window, 
then she shook her head and said something 
in a patois that Dick could only understand 
a few words of, but he made out that she 
was telling them it was no use their trying 
to escape that or any other way, nnd, after 
putting down in a corner the two plates und 
& jug she carried, she left the cell. 

“They don't mean to starve us, at any 
rate,” Philip said, examining the contents of 
the plates and jug; “ but I wish that they 
would vary the diet a little. Macaroni for 
breakfast, macaroni for dinner, and macaroni 
for supper, is rather too much of a good 
thing." 

However, this was to be the last supply of 
macaroni they were to get that day, and before 
the evening came they were glad enough to 
eat the food provided for them, and they 
even wished that there had been more of it, 
their boyish appetites being as yet unaffected 
by their confinement; and that night they 
slept as soundly as if in their own beds at 
home. 

It was only the third night of the holidays, 
but so much had happened that they both 
felt as if several weeks must have passed 
since that day when they had driven from 
the little railway station to Bella Vista. 
However, if they had but known it, they 
were only at the beginning of their adven- 
tures, and had yet much to go through before 
they again saw Bella Vista. 

The second day of their captivity passed 
in much the same fashion as the first had. 
done, and as they were still well-treated by 
the brigands, Dick and Philip began to think 
that the brigands were only keeping them in 
the expectation of ransom, and that they 
were in no personal danger. It was quite 
impossible for them to realise all that their 
cipture meant to Domenico. But, the third 
day that they spent in the cell opened 
their eyes somewhat to the true state of the 
case; and the dangerous position they then 
found themselves in greatly increased their 
desire to escape from their captors as quickly 
аз possible. 

They had just finished their supper, and 
were thinking of retiring to rest, when they 
heard the sound of voices rising and falling 
outside the wall of the cell where the 
smaller window was placed. They were the 
voices of Domenico and the Capitano. 

Dick and Philip looked at each other, and 
then—the same idea occurring to both —they 
made for the table, and, having placed it 
under the window, they put the three-legged 
stool on it, not adding the bolster this time, 
as this window was not quite so high as the 
other. 

“You get up," said Philip to Dick. “I 
should not be able to understand what they 
are saying." 

Dick, who had by this time nearly re- 
covered the full use of his injured leg. 
climbed upon the stool and peeped through 
the window. 

There was a wide plateau of rock and 
grass fringed with trees under the window, 
and Domenico and the Capitano were walking 
up &nd down hotly discussing some evidently 
very important question. Dick could only 
catch scraps of their conversation as they 
passed, but he was able to make out that tho 
disposal of himself and Philip formed the 
subicct of their conversation. 
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The Capitano was smoking а long cigar, 
and Domenico was doing most of the talking 
and was gesticulating in his usual excitable 
way at every other word he uttered. 

" No, that is not the way I get rid of my 
contraband goods," Dick heard him say in 
reply to а remark of the Capitano, who ap- 
peared—from what Dick could catch— to 
have been advocating a speedy death for 
Philip and himself. * Bah! what is death ? 
A moment's pain and it is over," continued 
Domenico. * No; I have another way; it 
lasts longer— but it comes to the same thing 
in the end. What do you say —that it costs ? 
Fool! Andifitdid, have I not made enough 
by now out of the pig of л signor to pay for 
it? But I shall make a little money by it— 
make a little money, I tell you. A little 
money for masses to be said for the repose 
of the soul of my cousin Tito, whom the 
English signor killed. After all, three children 
for one full-grown man is not too much. 
No, these shall go the same way as the other. 
Why, if you kill them here and quickly, it 
one day will come out. When the soldiers 
come—as come they will some day, soon 
perhaps—and hang you all, what might they 
not find? You don't like that suggestion, 
friend? And why should not Domenico get 
off scot free? Who are you, and what 
would you be? Nothing—if I had not made 
you my lieutenant; to be Capitano when 
I entered the signor's service to be revenged 
on him for my cousin's death." 

Here the Capitano said something, but 
what, Dick could not hear; and when they 
passed again, Domenico was still speaking. 

“Jt shall be as I said—our friend shall 
take them away afterwards; and he knows 
for their bodies I do not care, nor do I ask 
what becomes of them—that is his affair, not 
mine. It is а more sure, though slower, 
method than yours, and safer- much safer. 
Then think of the pleasure of it! Revenge 
is sweet, and it is well not to hurry over it; 
aud when I return aud see the signor and 
the signora grow paler day by day and wither 
away, then I shall taste the full sweetness of 
revenge. You see, it is the suspense that 
does it; if killed here and at once, and the 
bodies were traced, they would know what 
had become of them; then, perhaps, after a 
time they might forget. Ah! my cousin 
will be revenged— well revenged. Madness, 
вау you? Ah! you know not my love for my 
cousin. My cousin? Nay, he was more thau 
that—he was my foster-brother. The love 
that man hath for woman, that mother hath 
for child, is not so great as was the love we 
bore one another. Amico ! amico !— we had 
trust one in the other." 

And as Domenico uttered these last words, 
stopping and laying his hand on the 
Capitano's arm, his voice — which had pierced 
the air with its shrill discordant note as his 
emotion rose—sank to almost & whisper. 

Then they moved on Again, and the next 
time that they passed it was the Cajntano 
who was speaking. 

** We are not so fond of shedding blood as 
you seem to think," he said. ~ Dispose of 
them in any way you may think fit; torture 
them if you will, but the sooner you rid us 
of them the better we shall be pleased.” 

“I can’t stand much more of this," Dick 


‘whispered to Philip; he was shivering with 


excitement, and his leg was beginning to 
warn him that he had been standing on it 
quite long enough. ‘ Take away the stool," 
he continued, “and if you jump on the 
table, I'll get on your back." 

* All rigbt," said Philip: and soon he was 
standing on the table with Dick on his 
shoulders; but Domenico and the Capitano 
had disappeared, and Dick slipped off Philip's 
back so quickly as to nearly knock him 
over. 

All that һе had heard had very much 
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upset poor Dick, and when he told Philip 
what he had gathered from Domenico's and 
the Capitano's conversation, both the boys 
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began to realise the seriousness of their 
position ; though Philip, who could not in 
the least understand the wild vindictiveness 


of the Italian’s character, still clung firmly 
to the belief that Domenico must be ** mad 
as a hatter.” 


But if he was mad, there 
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deal ‘of 
method in 
his mad- 
ness — as 
they both 
felt. ¥ 
“Do you 
suppose that 
he means to 
take us away 
and torture us 
before Бе kills 
us?’ Dick said 
in a rather unsteady 
voice. 
“A тастап is cap- 
able of anything,” said 
Philip; “but we must 
give them all the slip.” 


“I say, Philip," said Dick in a choking voice, and speak- 
ing almost in a whisper, “do you think it was he who was 
the cause of Lorine’s disappearance ? " 

Philip hung his head, but said nothing. 

“The brute! Fancy if he—he——” but here Dick, who could 
not get out the awful word “ torture,” quite broke down, and 
Philip, in silent sympathy, turned his back upon him, and 
with his hands in his trouser pockets strolled to the wall 
of the cell that was nearest him and regarded it with deep 


The boys sat up half the night discussing all that Domenico 
and the Capitano had said, and originating several plans of 
escape—none of which seemed to be altogether feasible ; how- 
ever, some of these plans might have seemed practicable had 
they known that aid was not so far away as they fancied. 


( To be continued,) 
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« [ say, old chap, are you coming up soon? 

A4 We shall be in in half an hour, and 
the Captain says he will send us ashore at 
once. Hurry up, there's a good fellow!” 
And Zamoros resumed his promenade up and 
down the Umberto’s snowy deck, his chat 
with the officer of the watch, and his third 
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occupation of gazing at the shore which they 
were now rapidly nearing. 

There was a certain wistfulness in the 
Greek lad’s bright black eyes as they roved 
over the rugged coast-line, with its rocky 
capes and narrow inlets, for, with all its 
sorrows, struggles, and imperfections, lon 


GRACO-TURKISH WAR. 


Zamoros called that beautiful, unhappy island 
“ Home," and loved it as every boy or man 
who is worth his salt does love the countrv of 
his birth. He might have adopted the wavs 
and manners of an English lad, but he was 
the Cretan Christian still at heart, born to a 
heritage of suffering and of strife. 
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Nothing could have exceeded the kindness 
with which Val and his friend had been 
treated on board the Italian war-ship, for 
even had not their destitute condition forcibly 
appealed to the sympathies of a naturally 
warm-hearted race, Daintry was possessed of 
the best of all passports to Italian favour— 
his British blood. Immediately after their 
rescue they had been carried below, and 
while the ship's surgeon restored Val to 
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world, except the pocket-knife which had 
done such good service. 

With his chum's consent, Daintry had 
made a clean breast of the circumstances 
which had led to their being placed in a 
position of such extreme peril to Captain 
Corelli, the Umberto’s commander, a shrewd 
little man and akindly one, but, acting under 
his advice, they merely told the other officers 
that an explosion had occurred on board 
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the ears of those in authority, in which 
case the lads might find themselves in no 
very pleasant position. Captain Corelli had 
also advised that a written statement con- 
cerning the fate of the Sappho should be 
placed before the British Vice-Consul at 
Canea, and this Daintry determined to do, 
as soon as he had landed and could find a 
moment to spare. 

The rest of their voyage had been abso- 


“ Remember that Alexander Zamoros is your fast friend always.” 


consciousness, and administered a restorative 
t» his half-fainting companion, cots were 
«lang for them, and such food as the doctor 
would permit speedily got ready. А little 
later, when they were sufficiently recovered 
to tell comething of their story, two young 
cfficers proffered changes of clothes, which 
the lads were glad enough to borrow, as 
their own scanty garments were absolutely 
unwearable. As for poor Val, he had, of 
course, lost everything he possessed in the 


their yacht which had resulted in her be- 
coming a total wreck, and that they had 
been obliged to fling themselves overboard 
and swim for their lives. In so large a 
ship's company, it was more than possible 
that there might be some men of that 
irritating class that cannot hold their tongues, 
and as the Umberto was bound for Suda Bay, 
to join the warships of the Great Powers at 
present lying there, there was a probability 
that the talk of the crew might get wafted to 


lutely uneventful, but the novelty of the sur- 
roundings had pleased our two adventurers, 
and even in that short space of time they 
had made many good friends amongst both 
officers and crew. 

Presently, in response to his friend's 
summons, Daintry appeared on deck, looking 
not a whit the worse for his narrow escape 
from death; indeed, a square meal and а 
sound sleep had completely restored him, 
and, if he scemed. a little yraver in manner 
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than before, it was not because of shattered 
nerves or bodily weakness, but because the 
remembrance of that terrible peril had 
sobered him, and taught him that true 
courage does rot lic in running heedlessly 
into danger, as he was forced to confess he 
had done by disregarding  Trevannion's 
warning, but in facing it when it comes with 
а stendy front. As regards that last he had 
nething wherewith to reproach himself, but 
he realised with a bitter scnse of self-con- 
demnation that, if he had only exercised a 
little foresight and caution, neither he nor 
Zamoros need have come within reach of 
this particular danger at all. And always, 
in his after-life, that was a lesson to Val 
Deintry. 

The cuptain of the Umberto had promised 
to land them at Canea, ou his way, and they 
were now entering the harbour, which is a 
fairly good one, though scarcely suitable for 
very large vessels, which generally anchor in 
Suda Bay, on the other side of the peninsula 
of Akrotiri, whose rocky crest was even now 
crowned by the camp of the Cretan insurgents. 
Before them lay the Oriental-looking town 
itself, the capital of the island since 1840, 
with its domes rnd mosques, and its busy 
quay, close to which inost of the principal 
cafes and business houses are situated - also 
the residences of the Vice-Consuls of the 
various Powers, who, with the support of 
their war-ships lying silent but ominous in 
Suda Bay, were just at present deeply en- 
grossed in the thankless task of trying to 
keep the Turk from his old trade of murder 
and rapine, and the Christian from flying at 
his tormentor'a throat. Behind the town, 
the beautiful plain, with its olive-gardens 
and bubbling streams, smiled in the morn- 
ing sun, as if there were no such things in 
the world as strife and bloodshed; but the 
view was soon bounded by the eternal snows 
of the Madara Vouna, the ** White Mountains," 
which rear their rugged peaks 8,000 feet into 
the clear blue sky. On either hand were 
headlands, encircling the harbour like two 
protecting arms, Akrotiri to the left, and, on 
the right. the lofty bulk of Cape Spada, 
running out for twelve miles into the sea. 

“What a jolly place!" Val exclaimed 
heartily. “No wonder you're so fond of your 
country, Jack; those mountains yonder, with 
their snowy caps, are simply glorious ! "' 

But the Greek pointed, with a sudden 
darkening of his face, to the jaunty Crescent 
flag which floated over the town's protecting 
forts. “More than two centuries of that,” 
he whispered, with a fierceness which was 
almost incomprehensible to the English lad, 
* have crushed the pride out of our hearts. 
But not our love or our longing for revenge ! ” 
And all the hot southern blood in the 
speaker's body flashed out into his eyes. 

“І say, old man, you mustn’t talk like 
that," Daintry remonstrated, in а half- 
startled tone. “I’m sure I should be as glad 
as anyone if the Cretans had a little show 
of their own, but I don't like this talk of 
vengeance. Somehow, it doesn't sound 
altogether civilised.” 

“What do you know about it?” Ion 
exclaimed, turning passionately upon his 
companion—‘“ you, who have been free so 
Jong that you have forgotten what oppression 
means! If you had seen the things that I 
have seen—but there !” he broke off suddenly; 
“I beg pardon, old chap; I know I shouldn't 
have spoken like that, but old memories get 
the better of us Cretans sometimes." 

And now, while the two lads are discuss- 
ing in their own fashion the present state of 
Crete, its troubles and unrest, let us glance 
very briefly at the history of the island 
which has played such an important part in 
recent European politics. 

The story of Crete is one long saga of tur- 
nioil, bloodshed, and abortive struggles after 
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the independence which has at last become 
its own—for how long it is impossible to 
say. Conquered first by the master of the 
then known world, Rome, and afterwards by 
the Saracens, it had passed into the hands of 
the Byzantine Emperors, and was at Jength 
wrested from them by the growing power of 
Venice, to enjoy, under the sway of the mari- 
time Republic, four hundred years of such 
quiet and prosperity as had not fallen to its 
lot before, and has not since. Finally, the 
Turks appeared, and in 1669, Candia, t'en 
the capital, fell into their hands, after a 
siege which had lasted for nearly twenty 
years, and which, for stubborn gallantry on 
the part of the defenders, compares fa vourably 
with any other defenee of ancient or modern 
times. Кеіппо, a fortified town, with a good 
harbour, situated on the northern coast, had 
fallen in 1656, and so the island passed 
under the sway of the Crescent, and became 
incorporated with the Ottoman Empire. 

But it could hardly be expected that the 
Cretan Christians, themselves a warlike 
people, and more especially the Sfakiots, a 
hardy race of mountaineers from the slopes 
of the Madara Vouna and Mount Ida, would 
tamely acquiesce in this state of things, and 
so, for nearly two centuries, secret unrest 
and incipient rebellion went on seething 
below the surface, to culminate in 1821, 
some time before Greece began the War of 
Independence and regained her liberty, in 
an unsuccessful revolt. Гог a time the for- 
tunes of the Crescent became clouded; 
Ibrahim Pasha, the first Khedive, became 
more powerful than his master, and through 
the action of the Powers, Crete was for ten 
years practically governed as a province of 
Egypt. Then the ascendency of the Porte 
was restored once more, a Turkish governor 
appointed, and the scat of government 
removed to Canea. 

But from that day forward blood was shed 
in Crete with a recklessness to which, with 
nl her troubles, she had hitherto been a 
stranger. The natural craving of the people 
for their freedom resulted in insurrection 
after insurrection, which were put down by 
the Government, not without some difliculty 
and heavy loss. "The most horrible atrocities 
were committed by the Turkish soldiery, until, 
goaded to madness by their wrongs, the 
insurgents avenged themselves, whenever 
they found it possib'e, with equal barbarity. 
The Mohammedan population joined the 
Government, and civil war, in its bitterest 
form, ravaged the unhappy island. To bea 
Christian was an excuse for the most savage 
ill-treatment; houses were burnt, crops de- 
stroyed, men, women, and children butchered 
in cold blood, the patriots were compelled to 
take to the caves in the mountains, where 
they maintained a desperate resistance, and 
neither age nor sex was any protection in 
that terrible struggle. 

In 1866 a rising occurred which shook the 
Ottoman power in Crete so severely that the 
authorities thought it advisable to come to 
terms with the insurgents. Accordingly, 
they yielded many of the contested points, 
and promised the Cretans a certain measure 
of local government ; but no sooner had arms 
bcen laid down, and the rebel bands dispersed, 
than the Turks showed the most scandalous 
disregard of their soleran treaty, the island 
was as sorely misgoverned as before, and 
Cretan feeling again waxed hot. In 1877, 
Greece, thinking that Turkey had her hands 
full with her Hussian troubles, and anxious 
to add Crete to her own dominions, sent over 
emissaries to engineer а rising, and probably 
one of tlie old bloody, unavailing insurrec- 
tions would have followed had not Eng- 
land intervened and induced the Ottoman 
authorities to confirm their promises. The 
Convention of Halepa was signed, and Crete 
rejoiced in a short breathing-space. But in 


1889 there was another outbreak, arising out 
of some trouble between the Cliristians and 
the Moslems, of which the Turks took ad. 
vantage to withdraw most of the privileges 
they had granted. This naturally fed the 
smouldering fires afresh, and six years later, 
the Cretan Christians having been supplied 
with arms from Greece, civil war again 
broke out. Fighting continued in а desul. 
tory fashion all through the winter, but as 
that wes a nominal state of things in Crete 
no one took very much notice. However, in 
June 1896, the savagery of the Moslem nature 
broke loose in sə terrible a fashion that the 
Great Powers ccu!'d no longer remain 
quiescent. The unhappy Greek subjects of 
the Sultan were cut down and murdered in 
open day, their belongings plundered, their 
houses burnt over their heads by the Turkish 
troops, regular and irregular, who literally 
“ran amok ” through the streets of Canea, 
while the Governor remained careless and in. 
active, until the remonstrances of the Vice. 
Consuls fairly compelled him to take some 
steps to put un end to the scene cf riot and 
pillage. 

Shortly after this the warships of the 
different Powers began to arrive in Suda 
Bay, pressure was put upon the Sublime 
Porte to summon the Cretan Assembly, and, 
sorely against his will, the Sultan was per- 
suaded to appoint the Christian Prince of 
Samos to the Governorship of the island. 
Such was the condition of affairs when our 
two lads ariived at Canea towards the end of 
July 1896 —the Assembly was still sitting, 
striving, with the aid of the foreign Consuls, 
to devise some measure which would per. 
manently restore order; but the latter were 
hampered, not only by jealousy amongst them- 
selves, but by the secret action of the Otto- 
man Government, which, naturally enough. 
threw every obstacle it could invent into their 
way. The capital was fairly quict, but little 
craters of civil warfare were alive and active 
all over the island in the various places 
where the Christians had besiegcd the Mussul- 
mans, and, most dangerous of all, the gather- 
ing war-cloud in Greece had begun to threaten 
the peuce of Europe. 


It was not long before tbe Umbertos 
powerful screws ceased to tear up the water, 
and presently the great battleship lay 
almost motionless, swaying gently with the 
waves that washed against her armoured 
side. She fired the usual salute of courtesy, 
and then her first Jieutenant ordered а boat 
to be manned to take Daintry and his chum 
ashore. Hearty goodbyes were exchanged 
between our two adventurers and their kindly 
hosts ; most of the Italian officers had some- 
thing friendly to say at parting with these 
they had rescued, and it was with very 
grateful hearts, and under a heavy fire of 
invitations to ** Come over to Suda Bay and 
see us soon,” that st length they dropped 
into their places in the boat and were pulled 
rapidly towards the crowded landingz- place. 

Owing to the fact that so many ofticial 
residences and places of public resort are 
situated near by, tbe quay is one of the 
busiest quarters in Canea, and Daintry, when 
he had shaken hands heartily with the 
Italian officer in charge of the boat, and 
had time to look about him, was at once 
fascinated by the bustling scene, so different 
in many respects from anything he had ever 
witnessed before. There were the hated 
soldiers and gendarmes of the Sultan 
lounging here and there, for the Ottoman 
troops still nominally maintained order—or 
dis-order—in the island; the men looking 
untidy enough in their soiled red fezzes and 
down-at-heel foot-gear. But however un 
soldierly in appearance he may be, the 
Turkish “Tommy” із an awkward 
customer to tackle, ag was proved beyond 


doubt when Omar Pasha wors‘ed tie 


Muscovite at Oltenitza and Citate, or later | 


during those blaod-red days at Plevna. 

Mingling with their oppressors were the 
country-folk, arrayed in white kilts and red 
vaiters, or blue trousers and high Cretan 
boots, their bright-coloured garments adding 
to the picturesqueness of the scene, whilst, 
wending their way laboriously through tho 
crowded space, came a train of lean, swarthy 
Arabs carrying waterskins—a sight that re- 
minded Val that he was on the very skirts 
of the Orient now. There were any number 
of peasant women, too, carrying baskets of 
fruit brought in from the surrounding 
country, most of them wearing the frightful 
yashmak which bespoke them Moslems, for 
the streets of Canea were hardly aafe for 
Christian women just at present. And here 
and there might be seen a foreign civilian 
in his quieter garb, or a resplendent naval 
oficer from опе of the war-ships lying in 
"uda Bay. 

Аз our two lads had no luggage, they had 
fev formalities to comply with, and presently 
found themselves elbowing their way through 
the throng -Jon leading—towards the mouth 
of a narrow, dirty, bu* quiet street, which led 
on to the quay. 

"Qur office is just here," Zamoros ex- 
plained, when at length they had got clear of 
the crowd and when the buzz of many voices 
all chattering together, in Turkish, French, 
laian, or Romaic—the latter greatly pre- 
dominating—had ceased to distract Daintry's 
train. “Our own house is outside the town, 
but the business place is in this street. І 
expect my father will be there now, and will 
beno end glad to see us. I say, Val, the 
fist thing we must do will Ъз to get some 
decent clothes; your broad shoulders have 
nearly burst the seams of that Italian 
icllow’s coat ! °’ 

His companion laughed. 

“Yes, but weren't they good to us, though ? 
Î shall never forget those chaps on the 
Umberto as long as I live!” 

While Daintry was speaking, Zamoros had 
ome to а halt, and now led the way into a 
comtortably fittel-up office, which looked as 
if it had been transported bodily from 
London to this turbulent town of Canea, and 
m which three or four clerks, all Greeks, 
Were seated at work. Опе of them rose, and 
cane forward. 

_ “ What can I do for you, gentlemen ?” he 
inquired courteously, in Romaic. 

"Why, Stefanopoulos, don’t you know 
me" Ion exclaimed. * We got shipwrecked, 
n have Just been landed here by an 
talian war-ship which pickel us up. You'll 
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hear all about it sooa. This is Mr. Val 
Daintry, my English friend, who has come 
out to take charge of our correspondence, 
and who will, I daresay, be a good deal under 
your wing at first.” 

Stefaropoulos bowed gravely to his 
employer’s son, including Val in the saluta- 
tion with a quick glance of his black cyes. 

* We shall all be pleused to have you back 
with us again,” he said, as he knocked at an 
inner door, and then pushed it open. “Mr. 
Zamoros is here, and I suppose you will like 
to see him at once." 

The Greek merchant, a tall, thin, delicate- 
looking man with a long black beard and 
wistful eyes, welcomed his son with the 
greatest atfection, and Val with a kindness 
which became more cordial still when Ion, 
with eager haste, told the story of their 
extraordinary adventures on the voyage, of 
his chum's quickness in effecting their 
escape from the doomed Sappho, and of his 
courage all through that dreadful night 
during which they had been at the mercy of 
the sea. Indeed, there was perceptible emo- 
tion in the merchant’s manner as he held 
out his hand and grasped Daintry’s warmly. 

* My dear boy,” he said, in French, which 
he spoke fluently, “it seems from what Ion 
says that you have saved his life again and 
again; and as he is all I have in the world, 
I need hardly tell you what that means to 
me. I was prepared to do anything I could 
for you when I heard about you from liim, 
but now-—remember that Alexander Zamoros 
is your fast friend — always ! " 


On the whole, Val Daintry was very well 
contented with his life in Crete, and, after a 
time, became as happy as could be expected, 
considering that his work was, to & great 
extent, distasteful to him, though he did it, 
as he did anything he undertook, steadily 
and well. His salary was a good one—more 
than sufficient for his needs, which had 
never been very extravagant ones ; and as, by 
Ion's arrangement, he lived at the merchant's 
own house, a beautiful place just beyond 
the town, surrounded by olive-trees and 
mulberry-gardens, and half-smothered by the 
glorious Cretan roses, he was able to spend a 
good deal of his spare time with his chum, 
who was himself occupied in learning the 
details of tho business, in order, eventually, 
to take his father's place. This arrangement 
guited Mr. Zamoros also; for, apart from his 
liking for the lad, it was convenient thut 
Daintry should be at hand to do any 
secretarial work that might be required. 
Zamoros & Co. were large exporters of 
olive-oil, and of all the ditferent kinds of 

(To be continu.d.) 
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fruit grown in Crete, both driel and fresh, 
the * Co." being represented by partners 
in London, Hamburg, and Marseilles ; and, 
аз a consequence. the firm had a bulky 
correspondence with England, Germany, and 
France. 

Val generally spent an hour or so every 
day in learning to read nnd write modern 
Greek, or Romaic as it is called, which he 
already spoke well enough. His classical 
knowledge helped him, though the modern 
form is almost distinct from the ancient 
tongue; and it was not long before he could 
translate and answer a letter in the language 
which is the general means of communication 
in Crete. The rest of his leisure he would 
spend with Ion, exploring the town or 
rambling about the surrounding country, 
whenever that form of amusement was 
considered safe. Several times during the 
stay of the Umberto they went over to Suda 
Bay, and were very warinly received by their 
Italian friends; and twice they obtained a 
short holiday, and organised more lengthy 
excursions. On the first occasion they 
ascended classical Mount Ida, which rears 
its snowy head almost in the centre of tho 
island, and spent a night in a cave occupied 
by the insurgents, fraternising with the 
hardy mountaineers, and hearing tales of 
bloodshed and barbarity, of the massacres at 
Arkadi and Melidoni, and a hundred other 
horrors, whose memories were still an open 
wound, until Val Daintry's free Inglish 
blood boiled in his veins. And, on their 
second venture, they went to a harbour on 
the southern coast, not far from Cape 
Littimos, a harbour called the ** Fair Havens,” 
where, on a certain day very long ago, a ship 
bound for Italy put in, having on board a 
detachment of Roman soldiers, escorting u 
prisoner—one “ Paul of Tarsus." 

Val Daintry made many acquaintances 
and some friends amongst the British 
residents in Canea, and also amongst tho 
Cretan Christians of the better class; but, 
wherever he went, he saw sights and sounds 
that pained him, with his English love of 
justice and his prosperity-accustomed eyes. 
The island was fertile, save in the moun- 
tainous regions—olives, vines, mulberries, 
all grew luxuriantly in the plains; and yet 
cultivation was neglected — who would labour 
for the Turks to destroy? And on every 
hand the churches stood unroofed, the ruins 
of burnt homes scarred the landscape, and 
white bones lay unburied amongst the 
cypress-groves. It was a land wherein 
every man’s sword was against his fellow, 
with the blight of the Crescent lying darkly 
over all. 
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i 0" how slowly the time docs g9!” said 
Tom that evening. 


“Т don't believe he means t Ы 
Ев maliciously. таш 

“You don't mean ; 2” i 
Tom, in dismay. lud du 
"e Cores pest come, does he? Never 
, ; We'll go ourselves, surprise 
and capture the brigands —[ mean чем 
and loot the spoil Ourselves.” 

“Get out!” : 


. T sar,” said J 


CHAPTER IV. 


old George knows something about bringing 
down the stolen things. Did it, perhaps, in 
his monkey-boat. No, he didn't, though.” 

“Why do you say that?" cried Tom. 
* Perhaps he did.” 

“Go on, you old stupid?" cried Jack. 
* If he knew of the plunder there, would he 
have set us two down close by ?" 

Tom grunted, and they went into the 
farmyard, intending to have a talk with 
Roft, the overseer, a big man with a large 
mouth which was generally indulging in а 
grin; but as they passed the cattle-yards 
and were entering the wide roadway which 
ran between the granaries, they came upon 


Roít, staring wildly as he ran up to them 
and blurted out something which they could 
not understand. 

“ What's the matter? " asked Tom. 

* Fi—i—i— yi—hi ———" gasped the man— 
“fire!” 

* Not here, though ? " they cried. 

"Fire!" shouted the man, more clearly. 

“Fire? Where?" exclaimed Mr. Marsham, 
hurrying up. 

“ Over there, sir,” and Roft pointed to the 
westward, where there was a dull glow. 

" Run and tell the others to come," said 
Mr. Marsham hurriedly; and then, as the 
man trotted off to obey orders, ч Come along, 
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boys. It must be out on the canal bank 
somewhere.’ 

Tom and Jack followed their father over 
the fields, to find before long that the burn- 
ing building really was in the neighbourhood 
of the canal—more curious still, that it was 
the fine old ruined place that they were to 
have visited later on, but now blazing higher 
and higher and lighting up the horizon of a 
rich blood-red, while the stream of sparks, 
looking like a golden snowstorm, floated 
away before the wind. 

" Pity—pity!” muttered Mr. Marsham. 
“ Fine old Georgian place like that " ; and on 
reaching the spot he began to help in the 
salvage operations, giving & word, too, of en- 
couragement to a party of men who were hard 
nt work with buckets, their faces streaming 
with .perspiration. “But they can't check 
the flames that way," he said to himself; and 
then, addressing somebody near the door, he 
shouted out, Is there anyone inside ? " 

^ Nary one, master," was the calm reply ; 
“nary one. It’s been empty for years.” 
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* Where's our friend, the officer?" said 
Mr. Marsham to himself. ‘He ought to 
have been here to save some of the plunder. 
I wonder whether we could get anything 
out.” 

Meanwhile the boys hurried towards the 
main entrance und ran up the steps to stand 
peering into the smoky interior. 

"I say, Tom," said Jack, "I wonder 
whether that cat has got out.” 

“АҺ, I wonder, too? Let's go in a little 
way and eall." 

“Be careful, then," said Jack; “only a 
little way, mind; we don't want to be sutfo- 
cated’; and going first into the faintly lit-up 
hall he began calling “Puss! puss! puss ! 
followed cautiously by his brother, repeating 
the ery. 

It seemed to Jack that, as he entered, he 
heard a sound coming from tbe back regions, 
and he made his way to the place whence 
he thought that it proceeded. The next 
moment he realised that he was not mistaken 
in that thought. 

(THE END.] 


* Help!" eame in a smothered voice. 
* Help! Help!” 

Jack Marsham dashed his shoulder at the 
door which faced him, and he found himselt 
іп а moderate-sized lobby, while his foot 
struck against something soft. 

* Nice mess I've made of it!” saluted him 
then; and he stooped, and with difliculty 
raised to his legs the officer who had called 
carlier in the day. 

Whipping out his knife, he cut a rope that 
bound the man, and then with Tom's help, 
both feeling half-choked, the man struggled 
to the entrance. 

Arrived there, the detective turned and 
shook his fist at the burning editice. 

* Too clever," he groaned. “ They got me 
down and tied me up, and then made off with 
the best of the property, after firing the house; 
but I'll have them yet, as sure as my name’s 
John Smith.” 

* Oh, Tom,” said Jack, later on, as they 
watched the flames, °“ there goes our Robber's 
Cave!" 
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\ MORNING dip in the pool in the warmer 

summer months was a refresher that 
some of the Fourth fellows very greatly prized. 
There were others who were too lazy to get 
out of bed and enjoy it, and others again 
who shrank from contact with the ice-cold 
water at the beginning of the day. The 
faithful few who ventured in, cold as it was, 
were repaid by the after-glow, and the sen- 
sation of fitness that came to brain and 
limb as they faced the day’s duties; and of 
these faithful few Ditto was always one. 

“Why should we put up with the pool if 
we сап find a better place?” asked Harold 
Catlow one morning as we were strolling 
back to school. 

“Why should we? ” repeated Ditto. 

“There is no better place," answered 
Mevrick. 

^ But we can make one," said Harold. 

“ Yes, we can make one," echoed Ditto. 

“Oh! shut up," Harold went on, “ or 
simply nod your head, Ditto. That will do 
quite as well. I say we can make one," and 
Ditto, not in the least put out by Catlow's 
plain advice, nodded his head in confirma- 
tion of the statement. “I am tired of 
splushing about in the pool. It isn't deep 
enough to drown a cat. We want a place 
where we can kick out for a few yards with- 
out knocking our toes off or barking our 
shins against the bottom." 

“Its all very fine to say we can make 
one," returned Meyrick ; * but the question 
is— where ? ” 

"Yes! Where?’ said several voices; and 
Ditto for once found himself with many 
competitors. 

“Oh! I know," answered Harold. “Гуе 
been thinking about it for a long time; and 
I've done more than think. I've gone over 
the whole streum ; and there's one place, but 
only one, that could be turned into a ripping 
good pool, deep enough nnd wide enough for 
а swim—a real swim—and not the beggarly 
spluttering pretence that we have to put up 
with now. And, mind you, it would have a 
clear, sandy bottom.” 

“A clear, sandy bottom!” said Ditto, by 
way of emphasis, and with a note of admira- 
tion. 

“ Are yon sure we could do it, Catlow? " 
asked Bentley. 


"Iam," he answered confidently; “ but I 
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would rather you saw the place for your- 
selyes, and came to vour own decision about 
it. One couldn't do it, nor two, but the lot 
of us could. I can show you where it is 
this afternoon." 

“It isn't a pot-hole, Catlow, is it ?—one 
of those spots which the freshets have 
hollowed out and filled with stone dump- 
lings ? " asked Bob Jenkins. Harold simply 
glared at him, and turned away. “ Because, 
if it is," went on Jenkins, “ you may save 
us the trouble. We don't want to widen the 
stream and leave a hole in the middle to 
flop into." 

"All. among 
Bentley. 

“Even if there is a pot-hole, and the place 
is suitable in other ways, we can fill it up," 
said Meyrick. 

“Oh, yes; nothing easier,” said Ditto. 

* Do you think I should be such a jackass 
as to report upon а pot-hole ! " Harold burst 
forth indignantly. “If Bob Jenkins thinks 
so, he can stay away. І don’t want to take 
up his precious time. But it ought to be 
clearly understood that the fellows who build 
the dam will have the first claim to use the 


, 


the dumplings," laughed 


new bathing.place—that's all. It isn't 
going to be built in a day." 
“No! not in а day," said Ditto. “ Rome 


wasn't." 

“And this is to be a work of about the 
same magnitude—eh, Ditto?” and at this 
sally from Cecil Meyrick we all laughed 
heartily. 

"I wasn't aware there was a dam to 
build," said Bob Jenkins a little sheepishly. 
The proposal was assuming a very important 
shape, and he began to regret his scornful 
reference to the pot-hole. "The building of & 
dam was full of promise, and more fun might 
be got out of that than out of the new pool 
itself. 

“You should wait until you know some- 
thing about it," said Harold, whose indigna- 
tion had not quite died away. 

" Don't be vexed, old fellow," returned 
Bob soothingly. ‘I didn't mean anything. 
If it comes to dam building, and all that, I'm 
in. You'll find me a regular beaver at dam 
building." 

Harold was himself again. He began to 
dilate upon his discovery, and to describe 
how the place he had found could be banked 


up, and a pool made that would satisfy every 
requirement for natatorial displays. So 
enthusiastic did we become that we even 
ventured to discuss the formation of a 
Fourth Form Swimming Club. It would 
take the shine out of the fellows of the 
Fifth and Sixth. They often laughed at our 
amateur splashings, and called our present 
pool the duck-pond ; but, when our new pool 
was ready, and our Club formed, and every- 
thing in working order, we would show them 
what we could do. We solemnly resolved 
that we would keep our undertaking a 
profound secret and construct the dam 
unobserved —that is, if it were possible. Each 
member of the company pledged himself, 
under peril of exclusion from the Club when 
it was formed, not to reveal the secret, and 
to work with might and main until the dam 
was completed; and we really had some 
hope that we might surprise the rest of the 
school, and open our new bathing-place, in 
the presence of a specially invited assembly, 
with great éclat. 

During morning school our minds were 
full of the new project, and two or three of 
us gave very strange answers to the problems 
that were propounded for the development 
of our juvenile brains. Bob Jenkins dis- 
tinguished himself by sketching the French 
master on a leaf of his exercise-book in the 
act of taking a header from an embankment 
as high as the Eiffel Tower into a curling 
sea of French verbs. He would certainly 
have been caught had he not deftly removed 
the drawing, and thrust it under his waist- 
coat, while old Le Page was diverted by a 
giggle in Ditto’s neighbourhood at the other 
end of the class. He was approaching Bob, 
whom he had been watching for some time, 
suspicious of the absorption which his 
exercise seemed to demand—for Bob was a 
dufler at French and no niistake— when the 
timely giggle drew him off. It was a 
fortunate diversion for Bob. Old Le Page 
was down on drawings, and no wonder. к 
made such fearful caricatures of him. He 
rather prided himself upon his classic 
features, and waxed moustachios, and the 
amplitude of his white linen. If he had 
seen Bob’s artistic production, which was an 
extra special even for him, he would have 
kept him in all the afternoon. And that 
afternoon was a half-holiday. 

(The 
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The seven of us, who had formed the 
morning company of bathers, came together 
after dinner, prepared to accompany Catlow 
to the place he had mentioned, and, upon 
approval, to begin our work at once. It was 
no easy matter to dodge the rest of our 
schoolfellows. We had to break up into 
three parties. To reach a point in the dell 
previously fixed upon as a starting-place wo 
went three separate ways. We managed to 
throw off the scent those who werc disposed 
to join us, and came together, the two twos 
and the three, at the place appointed, 
sauntering in as if by accident. 

Catlow took us in charge, and led us up 
the dell, quite a long way above the old pool, 
to a secluded spot where the narrow wooded 
valley curved to the westward, and there we 
found that the trees fell away on our left, 
while on our right they pressed in close upon 
the margin of the stream. Between the 
trees first mentioned and the water there 
was а sloping green sward ending in a 
comparatively level stretch of light gravel, 
firm and clean, which continued under the 
stream, but not quite as far as the opposite 
side. Over the gravel the water was like 
crystal, exccpt where it narrowed and rushed 
round the bend in gathering bubbles and 
strings of white foam. The trees on the 
Margin sprang out of the midst of broken 
brown rock and looked down upon their 
wavering reilections in the running water. 
Just at the bend the rock rose five feet or 
more, water-washed by the freshets, smooth 
and shiny, and against it the escaping stream 
rushed with a steady swirl from three to four 
feet deep. Everywhere clse it was very 
shallow—not more than ankle-deep yards 
away from the farther margin whero the 
gravel dipped into it, and scarcely above the 
knees nearer the rock and away from the 
bend. 

“There!” cried Harold, triumphantly 
waving his hand toward the place. * What 
do you think of it?” 

“Yes! what do you think of it? ” asked 
Ditto, as if he were a sharer in the honour 
of the discovery. 

“Capital ! " “ Splendid!” “Just the very 
place!" said three voices together. But 
Bob Jenkins only smoothed his chin, and 
ran his eyes over it in & cool and critical 
fashion, while Cecil Meyrick stood silently 
by and appeared to be lost in calculations. 
The demeanour of both was very exasperating, 
especially to Harold, who tilted his nose and 
waited scornfully to hear what they had to 
вау. 
4 It isn’t a pot-hole, Bobby,” said Bentley, 
“and there are no dumplings.” 

“No!” answered Jenkins slowly, “ but I 
don’t quite see where the swimming is to 
come in. The other pool isn’t very deep, 
but it’s an ocean compared with a paddler 
like this. Perhaps Catlow thinks we want 
to widdy-waddy.”’ 

“ But the dam isn't built, man! " exclaimed 
Bentley. 

Catlow's nose became still more elevated, 
and the expression of scorn upon his features 
approached the ineffable. 

“And where can we build a dam in a 
place like this ? " asked Bob Jenkins loftily. 

"That's just it!” burst in Cecil. ‘ Catlow 
is right. I can see it all as clearly as cun 
be. The place із made for it. It was scooped 
out on purpose, and old Mother Nature put 
in this &ccommodating bend to complete it, 
and to invite us to take the job in hand. 
Bob Jenkins can never see anything beyond 
his own nose. He has no imagination, not 
for dam building at any rate ; he may have 
as а portrait painter. I say nothing about 
that. Ви as an architect he's а perfect 
noodle. Yes! Harold is right, and tho 
sooner we set to work the better." 

Catlow's nose came down to its normal 
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position, and the scornful expression vanished 
before the approving smile that now irradi- 
ated his countenance. 

“You haven't explained yet how it is to 
be done," said Bob, a little crestfallen. 

“ Look, man! Look and sce for yourself! 
exclaimed Cccil. 

" Are you blind, Bob Jenkins ? Ditto put 
іп. “Look, man!” and Ditto's blue eyes 
scconded the reiterated invitation by gazing 
serenely straight across the stream. 

"And what can you see, Ditto?" asked 
Cecil. 

“Nay!” answered Ditto; ~ the question is 
what can you see? And what do you want 
Bob to see? "There's about six inches of 
clear, running water, and a firm, sandy 
bottom —at least it seems firm; and there's 
a trout or two, or I'm. very much mistaken," 
and Ditto tossed a pebble lightly towards 
the middle of the stream. “Yes! there's a 
trout or two. I saw them whisk away as 
the pebble fell.” 

The tension was relieved. We began to 
smile. Bob himself could not resist the 
turn which Ditto had given to the conversa- 
tion. The fact is, not one of us, except Cecil 
Meyriok, was wiser than Boh, although we had 
so rendily chimed in with our praises. Cecil 
could see the possibilities of the place evi- 
dently, and to him Harold turned and asked 
him what his suggestions were, that he 
might compare them with his own. 

“T should begin here," said Cecil, striding 
to a point near the bend where the water 
was deepest and the rock rose quite four feet 
nbove the surface of the stream. Harold 
nodded his approval. “ Between this point 
&nd those broken stones I should wedge in 
two or three tree-trunks, placing one above 
the other, as close together as they would go, 
and I should fill up the interstices with moss 
and fern well-mixed with soft clay." There 
was another emphatic nod from Harold ; and 
the rest of us, our interest now thoroughly 
awakened, began to listen breathlessly to 
Cecil's proposals. We might have been n 
company of engineers met to consider the 
construction of an immense reservoir. “ Then 
I should carry the embankment at an 
angle through the shallower water, and 
finish it off about there," and he threw a 
stone across to a place a few yards higher 
up the stream. But Harold had ceased to 
nod. ‘Well, old man," and he turned to 
Harold, “is it all right? Does it agree with 
the plan you had thought оѓ?” 

* Not exactly,” returned Catlow, “ but near 
enough to show that the thing is feasible. 
Perhaps Mr. Robert Jenkins will now favour 
the company with his idea.” 

“Go on!" retorted Bob. “If you have 
anything to say, say it. I wasn't going to 
swallow your bathing-place without explana- 
tions." 

“No!” said Ditto. “Не wasn't going to 
do that. He would have been wet through 
most decidedly if he had--a regular sap. 
Go on, Catlow.”’ 

Bob glanced at Ditto suspiciously to see 
whether or not he was making fun of him, 
but Ditto’s face was perfectly composed. 

“I agree with you, Cecil," said Harold, 
“ except in the direction of the embankment 
through the shallower water. Ishould turn 
it down the stream, and not up, at about the 
came angle. There would then be less 
resistance to the flow of the water. It would 
run away more easily, and the embankment 
would not have to bear so great a strain. If 
the dam were turned as you suggest, it would 
cause the water to flow in where it is already 
deep enough ; but if it were turned the other 
way, the water would flow out, all along the 
angle, and so relieve the pressure on that 
part of the embankment which is sure to be 
the weakest, and, at the same time, it would 
leave the stream under the rock quite still, 
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and about the same depth as it is now. Do 
you see?” 

“Yes!” came the answer, in а full chorus, 
even Bob Jenkins chiming in. 

“Of course, the higher wé built the dam 
the deeper the water would be," Harold 
went on; ** but, on the other hand, the lower 
we keep the dum thc stronger we can make ! 
it. My idea is that we should remove 
some of the gravel from the sballow part, 
and heap it slantwisc ngainst the inner side 
of the dam. We could also throw а part of 
the gravel under the rock into the deeper 
water and so lessen the depth and cover the 
stones. What do you say? Do you not 
think, Cecil, that that would be the best 
plan?” 

"Certainly," answered Cecil. “Why, 
Catlow, you've thought the whole thing ou: 
splendidly. We shall make no end of a 
place of it." 

“I have been turning it over in my mind 
for n week or two," said Harold modestly, 
"that's the reason. And I have been up 
here five times that I might find out how it 
could be done.” 

* Five times, you know,” repeated Ditto— 
and added, with great seriousness, “ survey- 
ing the place, taking measurements and 
soundings, and testing the strength of the 
current, and all that; and here we are, you 
see, with the thing as good as done." 

* Not quite, Ditto," laughed Catlow. “But 
we'll make a start if you are willing. The 
first thing is to find the tree-tranks.”’ 

We spent the remainder of the afternoon 
searching for fallen timber. The lower part 
of the wood we avoided lest we should be seen 
by any of our schooliellows, and arouse their 
suspicions that something unusual was to 
the fore, in which case we knew that we might 
as well declare at once what we were abou, 
and so divest the scheme of one of its chief 
charms—that of ѕосгесу. We could never 
hope to keep them away if they discovered 
our design, or even guessed at it; some of 
them would be sure to persist in helping us 
in our work because of the highly congenial 
nature of the operations, and others would 
be certain to sit on the banks of the stream 
and chaff us all the time we were building 
the dam. So we confined our search to the 
ground above the bend, and we were fortunate 
enough to find two trunks of respectable 
girth, which, by great exertions, rolling, and 
pushing, and lifting, we managed to bring 
into a position whence we could shove them 
over the rock and athwart the stream. We 
could not do more on that first afternoon. 
but there they were, ready to tackle when 
next we came; and with this we were 
quite contented, and regarded it as a good 
beginning. 

All the time we could put in for & whole 
fortnight was occupicd in the construction 
of the dam. To throw our schoolfellows ofi 
the scent we had to be very wary, never 
starting together for the scene of operations. 
but in twos and threes at the most, saunter- 
ing away sometimes in an opposite direction, 
and making long détours—taking to our heels, 
however, and running for it when we were 
out of sight. 

Our utmost precautions were not sufficient 
to clude the vigilance of three of the sharper 
lads; therefore, to prevent the news spread- 
ing further, we were obliged to let them ini 
the secret, allow them to assist in the con- 
struction of the dam and enrol them among 
the members of the Swimming Club. As 
faithful and true they proved to be as the 
original seven, and as enthusiastic, and 
their help was a substantial gain. Throupi 
the kindness of the gardener, we were abie 
to smuggle a pick and а couple of shovels 
to Sylvan Curve—for that, after much 
deliberation, was the poetical name we gure 
to our new bathing-place—and we worked 


like navvies. Jackets were thrown off, and 
arms bared for service; shces and stockings 
were discarded and trousers legs rolled up as 
far as they would go; and right thoroughly 
did we enjoy the arduous task. What with 
the water and the clay, a pretty mess we 
got ourselves into now and again, and we 
expended much ingenious labour in remov- 
ing the traces of our unusual toil. 

Merrily the work went forward, and we 
watched the waters rise and widen until all 
the gravel was covered, and the little muddy 
wavelets began to lap the sward—and muddy 
they were, but Harold assured us they would 
clear. He was right. They did clear; and 
at the end of a fortnight we had a bathing- 
place much more spacious, and deeper by 
several feet, than the old pool farther down 
the dell. 

St. Chad’s was surprised and amused by 
the issue of the following notice: 


GRAND AQUATIC PERFORMANCE. 


The New Poor at Зугулм Curve will be 
opened by the members of the 
Fourth Fors SWIMMING Сов 
to-morrow afternoon at three o'clock precisely. 
A Tuck Tent will be provided, where Buns, 
and Pop, and PEPPERwINT, and other FizzLE 
may be obtained at reasonable prices. 


Come IN Your TnocsaNps! 


Carriages may be ordered for 4:373 Р.м. 

N.B.— Kids of the First and Second Forms 
not admitted. Third-Form kids may come 
under the care of their Guardians. 


This announcement produced varied 
effects. We were mobbed by the youngsters 
of the First and Second Forms, and hissed 
and hooted by those of the Third. The 
Sixth-Form Fellows treated the notice with 
contempt. Some of the Fifth laughed at it, 
and wondered what we were up to; others 
thought it was a swindle of some sort; but 
afew accepted it in good faith, and decided 
to turn up and see the fun. 

These, a dozen fellows fron our own 
Form, and half a score kiddies who came, 
qaite undaunted by our prohibition, and 
squatted themselves in а mocking group 
beneath the trees on the deeper side of tho 
pool. represented the thousands to whom we 
had issued our invitation. They did not 
expect to see such a beautiful bathing-place, 
nor did they look for a tuck tent up there in 
the wood—indeed, the latter was considered 
to be an allowable ombellishment of the 

placard by the most credible, but altogether 
too good to be true. It was trua enough, 
however, as our delighted visitors soon found 
out; and loud in their praises were they both 
of the bathing-place and of the provision 
which had been made to meet the needs of 
the inner man. 

There was no disposition on the part of 

derar Dy to join the bathers. It was 
understood that the ten who formed the Club 
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were privileged persons that afternoon, and 
that they only should enter the water. 
The others contentedly settled themselves 
to watch the display. At the best it could 
only be а shouting, romping, splashing 
display, for not one of the ten could swim 
well. We had thrown a lot of gravcl on to 
the deeper side, and raised the bed of the 
stream just there considerably, as we thought ; 
and it really looked as if anyone, even little 
Ditto, might safely wade across and climb 
the rock on the other side. The light gravel 
now stretched from one side to the other, 
dappled with the shadows of the bubbles and 
eddies of the sunlit surface, and the depth of 
the clear water, though we knew it not, was 
very deceptive. 

Harold was ready, and, as the promoter 
апа director of the scheme, we naturally 
conferred upon him the honour of the first 
dash into the pool. Ditto, Cecil Meyrick, 
and Bob Jenkins were undressed, and stood 
on the greensward prepared to follow. The 
others were divesting themselves of their 
garments, and stayed their hands to witness 
the preliminary plunge. In Harold went. 
We all gave him a hearty cheer as he forged 
through the water straight for the opposite 
bank. 

Soon we became aware that something 
was amiss. He was three parts of the way 
across when down he went completely over- 
head. He sprang from the bottom, and his 
head appeared above the surface, only to 
disappear again. Once more he sprang, 
and came up with a purple face, gasping for 
breath, and again dropped below the surface. 
Was he drowning? A stranzc stillness, and 
а paralysing horror of what was taking place 
before our eyes, fell upon the whole company. 
Terror-struck, Cecil and Bob simply stared 
at their drowning companion like the rest; 
but Ditto, little as he was, auddenly rushed 
in when Harold disappeared the second time. 
Straight for him he went, hoping in some 
blind way to be able to save him, although 
he could not swim a stroke. We held our 
breath in consternation and fear. With a 
final plunge Ditto reached him. 

Then & wonderful thing happened. Harold 
had made a third spring from the bed of the 
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stream, and, as he came to the surface, he 
drew up his legs under him; through his 
purple lips the breath whistled, and tho 
appeal in his wide staring eyes scemed to 
reproach us; as he sank, he jerked out his 
legs and struck the shoulders of Ditto, who 
was immediately benenth him. So forciblo 
was the blow that Ditto, was rent to tho 
bottom like a shot, but the impetus carried 
Harold forward to the rock, and he scrambled 
out by the help of the youngsters little the 
worse for his adventure. 

But what about Ditto? We could sce him 
under the water, huddled in a heap, as it 
appeared to us at first, then moving sideways 
like a crab over the gravel bed, and toward 
the greensward. Quite а long time we 
seemed to watch him, although it must have 
been less than & minute, until he came into 
the shallower part, where he lifted himself, 
shook the water out of his hair and eyes, 
and staggered forward only to fall upon the 
grass. 

Ho soon recovered, and we cheered him to 
the echo. 

* That's the best Ditto you've ever done," 
said Cecil, patting him on the back. “ How- 
ever did you manage it? ” 

“Oh! I knew when he sent me down that 
the only chance I had was to keep down 
&nd to crawl out; and so I just did it," 
answered Ditto. 

There was no more bathing that day. And 
yet, as we trooped back to St. Chad's after 
consuming every morsel that the tuck tent 
contained, in Ditto’s honour and to our own 
satisfaction, we all agreed that Sylvan Curve 
had been most auspiciously opened. It be- 
came a favourite resort. The fellows of the 
Sixth, when they heard of little Ditto’s ex- 
ploit, joined with the rest in singing his 
praises; but therc was a deeper note in 
Harold Catlow’s singing than in that of 
anyone else. Harold and Ditto were the 
f:stest friends ever after. The Sixth fellows 
came up to see the new pool, and greatly 
gratified the builders by pronouncing it a 
success. Most of them were good swimmers, 


and, under their tuition, we of the Fourth 
all acquired the useful art of natation in the 
waters at Sylvan Curve. 


POULTRY FOR FLESH AND EGGS. 


PART I.—GENERAL TREATMENT.—SOME FAVOURITE BREEDS— (continued). 


Ше a a of the fence round the run will 
z epend very much upon the breed of 
о you е to keep. Make it as cheaply 
м please, only let it be substantial. In 
d every case Where fowls are kept, and 

ere you breed chickeng, the fence around 


aC be made cat-proof at the top, and even 
стоса is not leave your chickens 
at night, else the rats may play 


terrible havoc with them. The floor of the 
run should be laid deeply down in shingly 
gravel, and this is easily kept clean. If the 
gravel is laid over rubble, broken bricks, 
stones, and stuff, it will be all the drier. 

Fowls have no teeth, you know; so unless 
they are supplied with gravel they have 
nothing in their gizzards to grind the food, 
and become diseased in consequence. 


(7) The Grass-Run.—It is a very great 
advantage to have а good grass-run; and 
where fowls have this, not only do they 
thrive better, but they do not cost anything 
like so much to keep. They get insects, beetles, 
grubs, slugs, and all kinds of soft food, among 
the grass. 

When they cannot have such a run, then 
they must have all kinds of green food — 
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parings of lawns, weeds, and garden refuse 
generally —thrown into their enclosure. 

(8) Clean Water. — Once a day at the 
very least this should be supplied. It is best 
given in the morning, when you are tidying 
up the fowl-house and run, removing drop- 
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pings, collecting eggs, ete. It should be soft 
water, and the water-dish should have a 
broad bottom, so as not to be knocked over. 
This dish should always be rinsed out. 

You are to take care in summer the water 
does not get heated, or during winter frozen. 

I will tell you much more about fowl- 
keeping next article, but I want now to 
mention a few favourite breeds to finish up 
this paper with. If you want to know more 
about these, of course you must consult 
biggish books. 

Well, among the Asiatic, first favourite, 
I think, is the Brahma breed. As you will 
see from the illustrations Iam able to give, 
these are not altogether unlike the Cochins. 
We have light Brahmas and dark Brah- 
mas. That will be sufficient for you 
to know at present, I think. There is no 
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difference in the shape of these, nor in 
the general carriage—only just in the 
plumage. I want you to note the small 
genteel heads they have, compared with their 
immensity of body, which cannot, however, 
"v" termed clumsy. Note also the pretty 
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comb and glance at their splendid limbs, 
which are yellow and strongly feathered. 
Cochins grow to an immense size. The 
judges go for size, of course, in the large 
breeds, and for feathering, and if you intend 
to show you will want to study the matter. 
The hens and cocks differ a great deal in 
feathering and colour, as will be seen from 
the illustration. In the light Brahma cock 
the colour stands by buff or white. In dark 
Brahmas it stands by black. But in so short 
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a paper I must be excused going deeply into 
show points and properties, bar shape and 
general contour. 

Their utility properties are more in our 
way at present. Well, then, it is said that 
the light ones are the best layers. I have 
never kept Brahmas, so do not know from 
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experience, but many of them lay very well 
indeed. They lump on the flesh, however, 
and have wonderful legs, though the skin is 
yellow, and this somewhat lessens their 
selling price. 

Brahmas are docile, decent birds, and do 
not wander nor fly. They are contented 
with a small run if it is only kept-clean. 

The Cochins are a very old breed, but 
they are still fashionable, and possess very 
many sterling qualities. 

They are of very large size, though a deal 
of it is feathers. А glance at the illustration 


will show you the shape, the head, the comb 
massive clumsy body and marvellous 
feathered legs. In fact, it is pretty evident 
that Mother Nature, taking into account the 
greut weight of these birds, had originally 
intended to give them four wings, and 
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thought that the legs would be the best 
place on which to build the extra pair. 

They are winter layers. 

They are very willing sitters, but extremely 
awkward, and I would rather not trust a 
broody Cochin mother to hatch out any eggs 
that I had paid twelve shillings a sitting 
for. 

But the Cochin would be always on the 
hatch if she had her own way. 

The eggs are quite as rich as those of the 
game fowls, but not so large as one would 
expect. 

The fact that they need a deal of food 
prevents me from recommending them as 
“ Boy’s Own ” fowls. 

There are very many varieties of Cochins, 
and if you keep them as bantams they are 
very nice indeed. We have the White, the 
Black, the Butf, the Cuckoo, and the Part- 


ridge kinds. The Partridge are the best 
layers. I have known this breed from my 
infancy, my daddy having gone in heavily 
for them, but merely as a fancy. They used 
to be called Cochin-Chinas, and in one way 
they do not belie the country that they come 
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from, for a bigger coward than a Cochin 
cock sometimes is—I won’t say always—it 
would be very difficult indeed to find. 
I must mention the Langshans, which are 
not altogether unlike the black Brahmas. 
They have long been favourites of mine, 
and are with many others. They are 
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beautiful, stately birds, good winter layers 
(brownish eggs), and as fowls for flesh there 
is very little to beat them. The flesh is 
sweet and tasty and lumped upon the breast, 
and it is as white as ivory. I can easily, 
therefore, forgive the dark legs, even on the 
tuble. 


(To he continued.) 
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| o cheap and 


> amusing toy, the 

kaleidoscope has 
justly held a very prominent place for many 
years. and at the present time still continues 
to supply an endless fund of amusement to 
young and old. Constructed on scientitic 
principles, it is something more than а mere 
toy, and may be put to practical use in design- 
ing. 

It was while engaged in experiments on 
the polarisation of light in 1814 that Sir 
Duvid Brewster invented the instrument. He 
unfortunately allowed the secret to leak out 
before he had time to secure the patent 


rights, with the result that a large number · 
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was made, and in less than three months 
200,000 were sold from which he derived no 
benefit. 

I suppose that most of my readers have 
been the happy possessor of a kaleidoscope 
at some time or other. Iremember when a 
very young lad being presented with one in 
the form of а small telescope tube covered 
with brightly coloured paper and provided 
with а spy-hole at one end and a disc of 
ground class at the other, value about 


twopence (fig. 1); but from the variety of 
beautiful forms and patterns it produced, it 
became a much cherished 


very quickly 
possession and was valued far above other 
and more expensive toys. 

I soon found, however, that the slightest 
shake caused the pattern to change, with but 
little chance of being able to again produce 1t, 
so I cut out a firm stand similar to fig. 2. 

It was made from three pieces of soft 
deal, the upright, л, being mortised and glued 
into the base, в, and the top had a slot cut at 
C to take the projecting tongue of the 
semicircular rest, p, and a screw being put 
through formed a hinge by which it could 


be fixed at uny required angic. 


The kaleidoscope was secured to this by a 
couple of wire loops just loose enough to 
allow for turning it round. 

This I found very convenient, and it lasted 
for several years, and then I made one of 
another form, which we will now ;roceed to 
make together. 

Although the shape and arrangement are 
different, the principle on which it actsis the 
same as in any other form of kaleidoscope— 
viz. the well-known law of light, that “ the 
angle of reflection is always equal to the 
angle of incidence.” 

This is а bit of knowledge that most 
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schoolboys possess ; but if you have not 
studied the subject the following diagram 
(tig. 3) will make it clear to you. 
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Supposing n ray of light from Е is cast 
into the surface of a inirror, A B, at an angle, 
say, of 45°, and strikes it at c, it will 
be refiected at the same angle towards F. 

Now, the internal arrangement of an 
ordinary kaleidoscope consists of two slips 
of glass, blacked on the back to form mirrors, 
and placed at an angle to one another, as 
at a, B, in section, fig. 4; they are kept firmly 
in position by a piece of cork or wood, c, and 
any object, such as broken glass, etc., shown 


within the space bounded by the mirrors is 
reflected from one to the other and forms a 
geometrical pattern with a certain number 
of sides or points according to the angle at 
which the mirrors are fixed; this is usually 
about 45°, giving an octogonal figure, as at 4 
in fig. 5, where the mirrors are shown atc, ¢, 
and, if you alter the position of the mirrors, 
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you can produce a figure with any required 
number of sides, such as at в, where the 
mirrors, c, c, are at an angle of 90°. giving a 
four-sided figure, and, moved still farther 
apart, to 120°, gives a three-sided one, 70? 
a five-sided or pentagon-shaped form, and 80 
on, 
( To be continued.) 
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T must always be carefuliy borne in mind 
that the standard of play in our Univer- 
sities and great clubs is dependent on the 
material supplied by the schools. Thorciore 
at the commencement of another football 
season the state of the game at the different 
schools is especially interesting. In no way 
is youthful ability better developed than by 
inter-school matches. Not only do they 
excite greater interest than any other match, 
but they afford a more reliable index of a 
team’s strength. In Scotland such matches 
are more frequent and are more systematically 
organised than with us. Recently, however, 
there has been a distinct increase of them 
in England, and there are now few schools 
who do not during the season measure their 
strength and skill with a rival. We purpose, 
then, to glance briefly at the results of the 
chief inter-school meetings. 

Taking the Rugby section first.— Though 
Rugby has given its name to that code of 
rules, it has not been the pioneer in school 
matches. This honour belongs to Marl. 
borough and Clifton, who first met in about 
1870. The rules at that time governing the 
game allowed of hacking and tripping, and 
not unnaturally the amount of feeling shown 
in the match led to the play being of a 
decidedly robust character. The match 
therefore was not repeated until many years 
after, when the rules had undergone consider- 
abie modification by the Rugby Union. Four 
years before the renewal of the Clifton and 
Marlborough match—viz. in 1887 —the latter 
school played the first of their annual 
matches with Wellington. That year, after a 
postponement through frost, the game was 
played at Marlborough, and the home side 
demonstrated their superiority by winning 
with a score of twenty points to nil. It 
should be mentioned, however, that, besides 
being at the disadvantage of a strange ground, 
Wellington had only two old choices in their 
team to six in Marlborough's. 

Though so heavily defeated, Wellington 
have a considerable lead of victories in the 
total of matches, having won on ten occa- 
sions to Marlborough's four. Unfortunately 
Wellington meets no other school. Over 
Clifton Marlborough was also easily suc- 
cessful by thirty-four points to nil. For 
the losers, Fanshawe and Sandover played a 
hard uphill game. From the above results it 
will be seen that Marlborough were a strong 
and capable team. This season, however, 
they will miss several of their best exponents, 
notably the captain, J. Bird, and H. Church. 
The latter, who goes to Oxford, enjoys tlie 
unusual honour of having gained his school 
cap at football, cricket, hockey, and racquets. 

Like Wellington, Clifton only meets Marl- 
borough. Passing mention may be made of 
the fact that the present captain of the 
English team, J. Daniell, is an old Cliftonian, 
and formed one of the College fifteen in 
1805 and subsequent years. Another old 
Clifton boy, G. S. J. Fuller Eberle, played in 
the last Oxford and Cambridge Rugby match, 
and is & very promising three-quarter. 

Rugby School, the home of the Rugby 
gume, have of recent years instituted two 
school matches, one with Cheltenham and 
one with Uppingham. Against Cheltenham 
they have won on three occasions to their 
opponents' four. 

The Uppingham fixture only dutes from 
1899, and Rugby have always been successful, 
but in the last match they were pressed, only 
winning by eight points tosix. Of prominent 
players of the day few give better promise 
than the Rugby captain of 1901, V. Cart- 
wright. Aided by a fine physique and a 
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good knowledge of the grammar of the game, 
he is now one of the leading forwards at 
Oxford, and but for an unfortunate accident 
would probably have gained his English cap. 
Besides Cartwright, two other old Rugbeians, 
A. J. Swanzy and N. Kennedy, are new 
members of the Oxford fifteen. 

Cheltenham, too, in the late inter-Univer- 
sity match had three representatives, A. J. 
Кас, Е. Kershaw, and D. Dobson. The 
latter player took part in all their inter- 
national matches, and is, in the opinion of 
not a few, about the best forward in England 
at the present time. Tonbridge had a good 
record—they defeated Dulwich by ten points 
to nil, Sherborne by eleven to nil, and St. 
Paul's by twenty-two to nil; Haileybury, 
however, beat them by sixteen points to nil. 

Instituted in 1874, the Tonbridge and Dul- 
wich match in point of date possesses the 
longest unbroken sequence of any inter-school 
fixture. The high standard of football at Ton- 
bridge is largely due to the care and coaching 
of Mr. К. L. Aston, an old boy and old inter- 
national, who is now one of the teaching staff. 
К. T. Holmes made a good captain and will 
be missed. Of the other members of the 
team, J. H. Ledeboer and R. B. Taylor will 
b» in residence at Cambridge, while H. C. 
Jackson and E. G. Longdale go to Oxford. 
Sherborne, though defeated by Tonbridge, 
were victorious over Eastbourne College and 
Llandovery. Against the latter they scored 
twenty points to nil. This is, we believe, 
the only instance of a match between 
big Welsh and English schools. Similarly, 
Sedbergh enjoy the unique position of 
measuring their strength against a represen- 
tative Scotch school in Loretto. The latter 
were victorious by nineteen points to nil. 
Sedbergh were more successful against 
Giggleswick, winning by thirteen points to 
three. An old Sedbergian, F. W. Odgers, 
is а conspicuous member of the Cambridge 
fifteen. Dulwich beat St. Paul's by thirteen 
points to nil, and Merchant Taylors’ by thirty- 
one. At Dulwich much of the systematic 
study of the grammar of the game is due to 
Mr. W. R. M. Leake, himself an old Alley- 
nian, but now a master who, in his day, repre- 
sented his University and county at half-back. 

To that year’s English fifteen Dulwich 
supplied а grand forward in B. C. Hartley, 
who, in pace and physique, is not excelled 
among the forwards of to-day. Merchant 
Taylors’ School beat Epsom College by four 
points to three. The school have much 
missed the services of their late captain, 
J. E. Raphael. The latter not only played 
for Oxford against Cambridge, but also ob- 
tained his English cap. It is pleasing to 
note that the old Merchant Taylors’ club is 
one of the strongest in London. Dover 
College were beaten by the narrow margin of 
cight points to five by the King’s School, 
Canterbury. Dover, however, had the honour 
of furnishing a three-quarter and half-back 
to Cambridge team in the persons of J. Hear- 
field and К. J. Stone. No Doverian has 
gained such distinction since R. W. Hunt in 
1890. St. Paul's were hardly so strong as 
usual, being beaten by Tonbridge, Dulwich, 
and Bedford Grammar School. An old boy, 
T. Drysdale, played in the Cambridge scrum- 
mage, and but for being of Scotch birth 
would have been tried for the English team. 
He, however, gained the distinguished honour 
of winning the Colquhoun Sculls at Cam- 
bridge, which carry with them the champion- 
ship of the Cam, and also later gained a seat 
in the victorious Cambridge boat in the 
recent race. Bedford Grammar School ran 
up some heavy scorcs in ceveral of their 


matches, notably against St. Paul's, whom 
they routed by sixty-one points to nil ;; Royal 
School of Mines and Haileybury by seven- 
teen and eleven points respectively to nil. 
Brooke, their captain, was a host in himself, 
and,onthethree-quarter line, wasunstoppable. 
He played for the South against the North — 
an honour we are not altogether in favour of 
being given to boys while still at school. 
We can only recall one other instance of a 
similar occurrence - viz. in 1876, when D. 
Fowler-Burton of Rugby played for the North. 

The results of the Scotch school matches 
and their relative positions are much earier 
to follow, as all play one another. Merchiston 
were again the champions, not losing a 
single match. Their first meeting with 
Loretto, however, resulted ina draw, butin the 
return they were victorious by three tries to 
nil. Their most prominent players were 
McAuslane, Ainslie, Simson, and Bissett. 
The following table will show the positions 
of the different schools : 
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That the standard of play is high at the 
Scotch schools is shown by the ascendency 
their Old Boys attain at the Universities. 
In the last two seasons old Scotch school 
boys have been captains of both Universities. 
This season Oxford are once again captained 
by an Englishman, but a Scotchman bas 
been elected to the post at Cambridge, 
making the fourth to hold that office in 
succession. 

Under Association rules, Charterhouse 
beat their old rivals, Westminster, by two 
goals to nil, and Winchester by the same 
score. The latter school are, however, 
naturally more conversant with their own 
peculiar rules than with Association 
proper. This is the first time these two 
have met, and it is much to be hoped the 
match will be an annual fixture. In the 
inter-University match Charterhouse were 
not so numerously represented as usual, 
only having C. H. Wild in the team, but 
Winchester had three men in the Oxford 
eleven. Shrewsbury had a strong side and 
defeated both Rossall and Malvern, each by 
the same score of two goals to one—G. E. 
Wilkinson, an old Shrewsbury boy, captained 
the Oxford eleven. Hepton defeated Malvern 
by two to love, while Bradfield got the better 
of Radley by two to one. Eton met and 
gained a victory over Westminster, after a 
close struggle, by six goals to five. The 
latter school supplied the captain to the 
Cambridge eleven in the person of F. Young. 
Brighton College were strong and inflicted 
a heavy reverse on Forest School of five 
goals to nil. Aldenham Grammar School 
defeated Felsted, but were beaten by 
Highgate by three goals to two. The latter 
were represented by N. Tubbs in the Oxford 
and Cambridge match. St. John’s School, 
Leatherhead, who had a representative in 
eich of the University teams, were beaten by 
Forest School, one to nil, but defcated 
Highgute by two to love. 
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The results of other inter-school matches 
and the relative strengths of the different 
teams may be guthered from the following 
tables : 
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Al) Hallows, Honiton, beat Exeter Grammar 

хене] oo, z " ^ . Sto 
Rronisgrove heat Oakham è š . 344 
bremszrove beat King Edward's Schowl, 

Birmingham . . Oy 
Durham Grammar School beat St. Peter’ а, 

York : 11 ,, 


Feiwanl’s College, Ox foni, beat "Bath College . O, 
Rieter Grammar School beat Newton College. 11 ,, 
Epsom College beat Christ College . е . 14 „ 
Kelly College beat All Hallows School . . 8 
Kelly College bent Exeter Grammar School . G 
kings High Sehool, Coventry, beat King's 
school, Stratford . . 26, 
King’s School, Canterbury, beat Sutton 
Vallance. 11. 
Kinas School, Canterbury, bent Dover College 8 
Lancaster Grammar School drew Giggleswick. 3 
Lancaster Grammer School beat Giggleswick. 16 ,, 1 
Lian dovery beat Brecon . . А . 13 ,, 
Leamington College beat Reading Я Т . 15 „ 
Leads Grammar Scnool bent St. Peter's, Y ork. 28 ,, 
Merchant Taylors! Scnool beat Epsom College 4 
Merchant Taylors’, Crosby, beat Liverpool 
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Mercaut Taylors’, Crosby, beat St. Peter's 
York ; š . 20,1 
М Hall beat Bedford Modern 3 . "E. ge 
Miti Hill beat University College School . ‚4 „ 0 
Mill Hul beat Christ's Hospital А à . و29‎ 0 
Cakliun beat Bedtonl Modern . i à . 8, 6 
мапу School beat Bath College . ‚16, 3 
st. Bees beat Heversham Grammar School o mE 
zt Lees beat Carlisle Grammar Schoul . . 33, 3 
‚ Peter’ 5, York, beat Gurzleswick . ‚17,16 
Peter's, York, drew Merchant Taylors’, 
Crosby * .11, 11 
St Peter's, York, beut Wakefleld "Grammar 
мов]. An 0 
St. Peter £, York, "beat Leda Grammar School. 13, 8 
Yritv College, Stratfurd-on-Avon, beat 
Leamington College Я . 34 ., 0 
Unite! services, Westward Ho ! t beat. Blundell’ 3 
міма " e. e. • • Б е 22 n 0 
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AlJeuham Grammar School beat es " 


Гоа beat Radley А " «2.1 
шшш Coliewe beat Forest School . Y y 4.0 
Cl. írteruouse beat Winchester . $ + i ‚ 0 
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Cc eae beat Westminster. 
Iran (lose School beat Hereford "Cathedral 
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Fitre beat Lud; jrove . Р J . Я А » 
Fron heat Westminster ; К А А А " 
Festal beat Highgate. : . / 
Ferat School beat st. Jolin's, Leatherhead i э» 


Hereford CatLedral School beat Lucton Gram- 
mar school Р 3 * А я t А 

Hereford Cathedral School drew Worcestec 
oval Grammar School, А ; А З 

he Truce beat Aldenham 

kings School, Rochester, beat Bordern College. 

Ring's бео], Rochester, drew Battersea Gratn- 
mar School " è А А i А е 

в beat Malvern 
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лагу School beat i< hops School. Salisbury „1 
ш «лгу Seclool beat King's School, Bruton. „1 
Surewsbary beat Malvern. . 7 А 7 = al 
Saures рогу beat Rossall Д 1 
sabdtach Grammar Sebool bent Nantwich 


Grammar хоо 

Баас Giuuiniar School beat "Willaston 
Hous Sehool . 

Капае Grammar School beat Wern Gram- 
таг school А " 

saibh Grammar School beat Whitelureh 

ha iech Grammar Schvol beat Victoria 
Кы е. Congleton . ` * 
. Jou s, Leathe ева, beat Highgate . 

М mtchorech Grammar School beat W illaston 
Horis ارامح‎ 

Waffen Ное School bent Arnoll Hou-e, 
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Willaston House School beat Whitenurch 

(Cantar felis] д 3 : ` ; . 6,0 
Witt House Sehool drew Victoria 
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[Twenty Fourtn ANNUAL SLnIES.] 


Our Weekly Postcard 
Competition. 
(Continued from page 15.) 


No. 11. —PES-AND-INK SKETCH OF A “SWELL” 
TEAM. 


Frize bat winner: ALFRED J. Jupp, South 
Villa, Summerland Hoad, Barustaple, Devon. 


Consolution prize, “Roy's Own” knife: W. A. 
MITTON, 3 Rothesay Road, Suuth Norwood, g.r. 


View 


No. 12.—PEN.AND-INK SKETCH OP A TEAM OF 
LONDON WAIPFS. 


Prize bat winner: R. W., BULLARD, 9 Sylvester 
Road, Walthamstow, Ezsex. 


No. 13.—DEScRIPTION OF How To Keer Oxr's ВАТ 
1х GOOD CONDITION. 


Prize bat winner: J. А. MONLEY, 
Gardens, W. 


25 Craven Vill 


Consolation prizes,“ Boy's Own " knife: 


Jony EDWARDS, 18 Washington Street, kingstLorpe, 
Northampton. 

JUIN Зорь, Trenwheal House, Penare Road, Р: 
zance, Cornwall. 

JOAN ROBERT JOHNSON, 2 3 Bramhall Road, Stock- 
port. 

CHRIS. ATKINSON, 6 Deck Head, Kirkby Lonsdule, 
Westmoreland. 

Anrutr J. WiTLYCOMBE, 63 Victoria Terrace, 
Bridu water, Somerset. 

К. Н. WILSON, 34a Renmuir Street, Tootiug, s.w. 


We append some of the insti uc ions given by com- 
pretiturs ; 


Having once cho:en a good bat, every cricketer 
should learn how to keep it “in good health.” In the 
first place, tlie greatest possible care should be taken of 
one’s bat. A really good bat is a work of art and 
should bz treated accordingly. The first thing neces- 
sary fo keep а bat healthy is to oil it (linseed із 
generally eonsidered tlie best), but too much oil should 
not be put on at once. А well-sonked rag rubbed 
over the bat two or three times a week in the summer 
and twice à month in the winter is quite suflicient to 
keep wood in perfect order, Most bats crack to a 
certain extent from constant contact with the ball. 1f 
only slightly cracked, pegging may be sufficient, but 
if the damage is of a more serious character the broken 
bit: of wood should be glued down and whipped round 
with strings, This should only be done by experienced 
workmen, аз the weightand balance of a bat may be 
utterly spoiled by unskilful binding. If a bat is 
played with ona wet or muddy day it gencrally gets 
coverel with dirt. This should be washed off with 
soap and water as soon as possible after use, as, if 
not, the dirt is apt to work intu the wood and spoil 
the driving power of the ba*. Lastly, a cricketer 
should endeavour as far as possible to keep his bat for 
his own use and not to lend it indiscriminately. 
Nothing does more harm to а bat than to have it used 
by uov.ces oc anskilful players. 
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The serret of making n bat wear well is the proper 
attention when new, rather than during use, although 
constant care during the season із necessary. The 
face of the new bat should be oiled every other day for 
а week. Then wipe off all superfluous oil, and gently 
hammer the face with a wooden mallet. Wipe away 
the expressed oil, and continue the hammering until 
no more oil will come out. The bat is now ready for 
usc, А slight oiling once a week, during the season, 
und once a month in winter, will keep it in condition. 
Linsee! oil should be used. 

I have found that bats so preparel will outlast 


others that have been simply oiled by several 
BUUBOLS, 


The bat should be kept in а dry place. The blade 
should be well oiled (with sweet oil) ut times, as this 
preserves the wood from rotting and improves the 
driving power of the bat. After playing in wet 
Weather the bat should be carefully wiped and the 
blade oilel and put away. In fixing the stumps in 
the ground, if not done by means of a mallet, care 
should be taken nut to drive them down with the 
blade of the bar—it should be held perpendicularly by 
the hand and brought down with some degree of force 
on the top of the wicket. If à player wishes to pass à 
bat to another player, ft should not be thrown, az this 
naturally racks the bat. Alter the bat. has seen some 
eeryive, and perhaps appears Wook aud andl to crack 
eu rome part of the Ыш, tlic Weak : pot. is wound 
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round tiglitly with some strong cord, it will be the 
шеапз of preserving the bat tor some time longer. 


The eareless boy throws down his favourite bat iu 
any corner, and leaves it there unattended all through 
the winter. The careful Jad, however, who knows 
that his * wil'ow" will be as good as new next season 
(providing it is taken reasonable care of), carefully 
examines his bat, and if there is anything wrong with 
it. he repairs it, and then, after oiling very carefully, 
places it away in some remote spot, where it will he 
undisturbed until the following season, Aud now to 
the practical manner of preservation. Cricket bata, 
before being placed away, should be rubbed carefully 
over with a rag which has been soaked in raw linseed 
oil. Tos much oil should not be put on, oc the bat will 
be dull and solden, anl the uriving power greatly 
reduced. 


Briefly: Uee care and oil in weekly doses. Once a 
week, say on Saturday nights, oil your bat with good 
(olive) oil, allow the oil to weil sonk in, and then put 
the bat into a canvas covering or bag made for its recep- 
tion. Leave in an even temperature, not damp or hot, 

After use, if the bat appears to be “ going" in any 
place. at once have it secn to, “A ред in time saves 
nue.” 


1. The first thing to do after you have got your bat 
is to procure some linseed oil, put some on it with a 
rag. and then, taking the smallest blade of your knife, 
prick lizhtly all over the face of the bat (this lets the 
oil soak in) and stand it in the sun to dry. Do this 
every other day fora week and then allow a week fer it 
to dry properly in, and it is ready for use. Do the 
fame at the beginning of every season. 

2. Never use a bat after it has been split, however 
slightly, until it bas been repaired, snd when repairing 
blade do not cut a recess for the cord to lie iu. 

3. Do not n-e the bat to knock the stumps in with. 

4. When done with always replace it in its bag. 

5. A bat is not the proper thing to toss up with, 

6. Remember that a bat when properiy and judi- 
ciously cared for will last for years if a good onc. 


14.—Brsr METHOD OP CARRYING ONE'S BAT WIEN 
CYCLING To PLACE OF PLAY, 
Prize bat winner: WALLACE SMITH, 11 [ke.tene 
Road, Nottingham. 


‘onsolation prize,“ Boy's Oren” knife: EDWIN HER- 
Davr Диоркн, Woore, near Newcastle, Staffs. 


Smith submitted a diagram showing the bat sus- 
‘nded оп the crossbar of bicycle by two hooks 
thades wrote as follows : 

The best method of carrying one’s bat when cycling 
to place of play. is to strap it firmly to the right side 
of the horizontal bar of the machine, flat. side t» bar. 
Allow the blwle to go close up to, but uot quite 
touching the bicycle-handle socket, then secure it to 
the bar us close to the cud as possible, with a light 
strap about 14 or 15 inches Іони, buckling on the 
opposite side to bat. Fasten the other end. by taking 
another strap over the bat, round belind the bar 
running downwards that receives the saddle tube, 
underneath the forks of the baek wheel, and fasten on 
the left side. In this way it is secure, looks nent, and 
does not in any way interfere with the working parts 
of the bicycle. Putting the bat right underneath the 
horizontal bar pressed close up, the handle protruding 
in front of the machine, isa good position, but. inter- 
feres with the brake, when turning the frout wheel, 
aud in à tight corner might cause au accident, 


—— 


13. — BENT SET OF VERSES IN PREMER OP CRICKET. 


Prize bat winner: JOHN STFPHEN Cox, Villa France, 
87 Rue de Calais, Boulogue sur-Mer, Frauce. 


Jere are the opening lines of the winning verses: 


Oh, Cricke manly cricket ! old England's national 
game |! 

How many of thy followers are on the scroll of 
fame ! 

Thou teachest lads to do their best, to put ferth all 
their art, | 

Their time to bide—to help their side—and play a 
useful part. 


16.--D:sr CARVED MODEL or A "^ SURREY Driver.” 


Price bat inner: ALYHED BERTRAND Porra, Field 
View, Park Lare, Macclesticld. 


Consolation prises,“ Roy's Gun” knife: 

D. Tayor, * Endsleigh,” Clovelly Road, Bideford, 
Nerth Devon. 

Parrick Dick Вооти, 
Edinburzb. 

F. GRIMLEY, 74 Silver Street, E.I monton. 

C. Tuowr-oN, Grosvenor House, Whitley Day, 
Northumberland. 

ALEXANDER RippLg, 31 Beaulica Read, North Eud, 
Portaweuth. 


87 Comely Bank Avenue, 
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QuERIER.— You must have a license for pistols, re 
volvers, and guns of all sorts, and an easy way of 
avoiding the expense is not to carry such things, 
however small they may be. They will only get you 
into trouble. 


LESLIE N. ASHE (Victoria).--To pack the stuffing-box 
of a small cylinder with asbestos, unscrew the gland 
and wind some thin asbestos yarn (previously soaked 
in hot tallow) several times round the piston-rod. 
When you have sufficient on to nearly fill the stuffing- 
box. push it in and screw up the glaud tight. Now 
work the engine by hand two or three times to ease 
the friction, and then slack up the gland about half 
а turn, and the engine should then run freely without 


binding. This requires very careful adjustment, ns a. 


little extra tightness in the gland will easily stop a 
small engine, and there should never be more pressure 
on the rods than is necessary to keep them steam- 
tight. 


FIVE YEARS’ READER.—You would, of course, have to 


build the car larger to give space to seat two persons, 
otherwise the plan would do with a slight alteration 
in the machinery. Have two cylinders, 2} in. by 3in. 
stroke (slide valve), and make the boiler circular, 18 in. 
by 15 in. high, and it should have &bout 250 tubes, 
The cost would depend greatly on your own ability 
for the work and experience in engineering. 


A READER (Corpus Christi Boy ).— The tarpon scale you 
so kindly sent us reached us quite safely through 
the post. It із very interesting. Many thanks. 


PRaAbRIZ O'NEILL.—We will not forget the matter, 
and may very possibly soon have another story 
irom the same author's pen. 


Н. Н. M. (Cheltenham).—' The number ycu ask for has 
long been out of print with us. 


L. C. C. (Tottenham).--A successful University career 
is the best preparation. If this is not possible, you 
would have to study for a year or two at one of tlie 
Church Theological Colleges. Without such training 
you would nowadays scarcely be able to get ordained. 
Why not consult with your own clergyinan on the 
matter ? . 


A BussEXIAN.—Drawiuga and literary contributions 
accepted for our columns are paid for. This, of 
course, тау not apply to mere letters and amateur 
photos in our * Note Book " or “Open Column,” but 
it does to all other. contributions. 


CORRESPONDENCE (G. B.).—For black photographic 
prints you should use bromide paper or some platinum 
paper. To tone silver prints black can be done with 
a platinum toniug bath, but is not in the least worth 
the trouble and expense, considering the cheapnéss 
of bromide paper. 


W. H.—We сап conscientiously recommend the 
“Hobbies” cameras, especially the * Number 4” 
hand camera, but if you are a beginner you had 
better begin with one of their stand cameras, 


ELECTRIC (Edward Laseron).— You don't tell us what 
electric battery you are using, so how can we tell 
what the fluid is? If it is a Leclanche, tbe fluid 
is simply a saturated solution of ammonium cliloride, 
They hold out for u couple of years, or more if plenty 
are used for the amount of work required. 


F. SAYERS.—Write to the Secrelary, Royal Botanic 
Society of London, Regent's Park, N.w., for a pro- 
spectus of the Practical Gardening School held in 
their gardens. 


A. J. ALDRIDGE.—l. Turpentine ог benzine will 
probably clean the gla. 2. Any sort of sand will 
do for the aquarium bottom, if that is what you 
mean, provided that it is so thoroughly washel that 
it docs not colour the water when left to stand in it 
for some hours, 
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J. W. IsMAY.—The kite is of a had shape, but that does 


not so much matter. The tanult seems to be in the 
belly-band, which is placed too high up. It should 
be shifted or lengthened so that the pull comes in 
-the kite's centre of gravity. The tail should be a 
jelly-bag, one about twelve feet long, composed of 
four six-inch bags. Try one of the box kites now 
sold at the toy-shops; it will save you a lot of 
trouble. 


R. Н. DEANES.—See “The Lively. а Model Yacht, and 


How to Make It," inNo. 905 (May 16, 1896) ; and for 
general construction, the * Racing Model, ара How 
to Build Her," in a series of articles in our 1895 
volume. The first numed, however, would probably 
answer all your purpores. 


AMATEUR ANGLER.—Yes: a list of all the rivers and 


lakes in the country in whieh you can fish, and all 

. the stations and fees, is published inthe "angler's 
Diary,” obtainable from “The Ficld " Office Breams 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, price one shillir.gz and six- 
pence. 


FaATRioTIC.—You can buy а sheet of flags at many 


stationery-shops, and of all nautical booksellers, but 
the flags are not all correctly drawn, though near 
enough for identification. 


W.J.L.—1. The lower sails of a schooner are the 


mainsail, foresail, fore-staysail, and jibs. 2. Four- 
pence or sixpence. 3and 4. See the last number for 
September in cach year. 5. Yes; you must have a 
license. 6. See back numbers for our plates of rigs. 
Many illustrated dictionaries have the figures under 
the different names. 


F. W. 8.—Mezsrs. Melbhuish & Sons, Fetter Lane, Е.С, 


would probably supply you with chip-carving tools.’ 
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THREE LOVERS oF ENGINES.—'Che engines were selected 
not because of their being “pretty,” but as being 
those of certain well-known lines; and the less said 
of the line you mention the better. We have made 
no arrangement yet for another engine plate. 


О. P. H.—Your b:st plan жон be to inquire of the 
Emigrants’ Information Office. Broadway, West- 
minster, or of the agent for the Colony. ` 


E. J. W.— Bell-tents for camping out are nearly always 
bought second-hand. Thev are advertised in such 
papers as * Exchange and Mart.” 


LivERSs.—1. The Mercantile Navy List, published by 
Spottiswoode & Co., 54 Gracechurch Street, gives the 
names of all the British ships afloat, as of course 
does Lloyd's Register. 2. For flags nud funnels there 
is nothing so good as our colouied plate, 


WotLp-nE ATHLETE.— See the articles on training in 
the first and second. parts of our “Indoor Games,” 
which eost sixpeuce each, aml can be had from us 
direct, or through any bookseller. 


A LONDONER.-—There would not be sufficient mould 
for the toad to live a healthy life. It would be 
different in the same area of mould on the ground, 
but the boxes are too shallow. 


О. M. Н. B.—Clean the coin with Monkey Brand soap, 
nnd do not put your fingers ip vour mouth ; or use a 
little sulphuric acid, that is oii of vitriol, but do not 
let it get on your flesh. 


T. R. J. (Liverpool).—1. Only artists of established 
reputation аге, as а rule, engaged for ** poster " work, 
but there could be по harm in your writing to the 
firms уоп name, enclosing specimens. 2. Not up 
to our standard of publication. 
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To the Rescue. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by G. H. EDWARDS, ) 
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QUEER MR. QUERN. 


Bv THE Rev. А. N. MALAN, D.D., 
Author of “ The Belgian Hare," * The Wallaby Man," etc, ete. 


CHAPTER VI.—MR. QUERN’S HOBBY. 


out, a bad one to go. It had a quaint trick 
of striking at odd times. He kept it in the 
hall, and, when it first went wrong, he 


He took out the works and cleaned them ; 
and, may be, he failed to put back the wheels 
in their right places. For within five minutes 


r was the Christmas term after that foreign 
trip. Mr. Quern had a curious hobby 
of collecting grandfathers'clocks. He began 


by purchasing a handsome specimen at a 
sale—a good one to look at, but, as it turnea 


spent a wet half holiday in trying to set it 
right. 


of its next start the clock stopped short, 
never to go again. ^ c ex 
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He was annoyed at this ungrateful be- 
haviour, and banished the offending article 
to a lumber-room on the ground-floor. 

His wife said, * My dear George, I wish 
you would put that clock back in the hall. 
It filled the angle of the wall so nicely." 

* But it refuses to go, my love," said her 
husband. 

“You might have it set to rights. At 
any rate, it looks well, even if it does not go.” 

“ There is no one who could put it straight 
in the village," said Mr. Quern, *and it is 
not worth while having a man down from 
London. І could not stand seeing it in the 
corner, unless it was going. It would look 
like a dead man, and haunt me. Fancy 
being haunted by a grandfather’s clock ! ” 

So the ill-omened object was banished in 
dumb disgrace among old packing.cases and 
other rubbish. But Mrs. Quern missed its 
ornamental presence, and seemed so vexed at 
her hall being defrauded of such a handsome 
piece of furniture, that her husband resolved 
to purchase another specimen to fill its 
place. 

He went the rounds of the village making 
inquiries, and visiting every cottage which 
was reported to possess a grandfather's clock. 
He was surprised to find what a number 
there was, and he had such difficulty in 
deciding between the merits of the three 
best specimens, that he solved the problem 
by purchasing them all. The simple owners 
asked merely nominal prices, and he got 
them all for less than he had paid for the 
degraded original. The local carrier was 
instructed to call for them all one morning. 
Mrs. Quern, while engaged in her duties with 
the cook, was amazed to see the cart drive 
up to the back door occupied by three gaunt 
dummies standing erect. She supposed that 
she was to beconsulted on the choice betwcen 
them, and taunted her husband with his 
reckless extravagance when she found out 
her mistake. 

The possession of these antiquated relics 
had the effect of making Mr. Quern covetous 
for more. He told his wife that he had long 
wanted a hobby, and had at last found one. 
He proceeded to buy up every specimen that 
the village contained, making his total nine. 
The more he bought, the more he wanted to 
buy. He attended three sales in neighbour- 
ing towns, and from each he brought back 
& chronometrical veteran, raising the number 
to twelve. 

Such an artillery ought to have satisfied 
his appetite—but not until he had raised the 
number to twenty, and had exhausted the 
market within & radius of as many miles, 
would he admit that his desire was appeased. 

Twenty grandfathers’ clocks are a large 
order in any well-regulated household. It 
was well for the inmates of Ravensdale that 
the lumber-room was of spacious dinten- 
sions, and that Mr. Quern was content to 
house the gaunt and gabbard structures in 
that apartment. But it necessitated de- 
votirg another room to the lumber, and 
henceforth the “Clock Room " was entirely 
given up to the clocks. 

They were rauged in five rows of four at 
equal distances. They certainly presented 
an imposing array when viewed from the 
central door facing their ranks. Mr. Quern 
was very fond of them; he would stand 
gazing upon them with eves that twinkled 
with pride, and he boasted that the collection 
was unique in the annals of country houses. 

“My dear," he said to his wife one day, 
“I don't suppose there is such another 
assortment in Europe ! 

He had the words “THE CLOCK 
MUSEUM" painted above the door. He 
kept the door always locked, except when 
he paid a visit to the room. At first he kept 
the clocks always going, but gradually it 
became an annoyance to him that they did 
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not all register the same time. He could 
hear them striking from his bedroom, and 
would lie awake expecting their notification 
of the midnight hour, which was announced 
in a chorus of 240 strokes. It was a source 
of nervous irritation to him, till he resolved 
to wind them up no more. So they all ran 
down, and were henceforth doomed to per- 
petual silence. 

Now the boy Dick Bull, who was of a 
prying and mischievous nature, in one re- 
spect resembled the Master, in that he had 
a hobby for collecting things not generally 
esteemed of interest in the aggregate. The 
particular objects which Bull affected were 
railway tickets and keys. The first does not 
bear upon the subject, but it may be men- 
tioned in passing that he had collected 
upwards of 500 railway tickets which had 
evaded the hand of their authorised collector. 
He never omitted to take & ticket when he 
went & journey, but, having once paid for 
it, he regarded it as his rightful possession ; 
and by hiding under the seats of railway 
carriages and slipping out of stations by odd 
passages he had contrived to keep back 
several tickets of his own. The rest he 
had obtained from friends by industry and 
suggestion. 

But, with respect to keys, he prosecuted 
an untiring zeal. He never passed a shop 
which dealt in old iron without a greedy look 
at the stock-in-trade. If he had no money 
in his pocket, he could only make notes and 
wait for more prosperous times. If he had 
any ready cash about him, he would enter 
the shop and make & more thorough in- 
spection. On such occasions he was sure to 
curry off one or more specimens of old keys. 

After the installation of the clocks, when 
Bull went home for the holidays, he was 
minded to procure & key which would fit 
the lock of Mr. Quern's Clock Museum. He 
had carefully taken the dimensions of the 
keyhole, and he returned to school with ten 
selected keys, among which he was pleased 
to find one which suited his purpose. 

Having thus obtained freedom of entrance 
to the Museum, he could prepare his plans 
with careful deliberation and mature his 
arrangements for carrying them out at 
leisure. His scheme was to execute a night 
march of six clocks on some favourable 
occasion; and it was necessarv to take five 
accomplices into confidence. Discretion was 
needed in the choice. They must be strong 
enough, each one of them, to hold up the 
case of a grandfather’s clock when inside it; 
they must be tall enough to look out of the 
head-piece when the face and “ brains" were 
removed; they must be slim enough in 
build to accommodate themselves to the 
narrow space; they must be boys of reliable 
stamina, and able to keep a secret. 

But Buh soon surmounted any difficulties 
in deciding on the most promising confed- 
erates, and he found no difliculty at all in 
persuading them to take а part іп his con- 
spiracy.. The company, when finally enrolled, 
consisted of Frankland, Boyce, Elder, Gibson, 
and Farle. 

He took each by turn into the Museum, 
and selected a clock to suit him. Measure 
was taken for the exact spot where two rope 
handles must be secured inside, so that the 
fabric might be held up comfortably to 
clear the feet. When these important pre- 
liminaries had been satisfactorily settled, 
Bull had to pay many surreptitious visits to 
the Museum to prepare the clocks for bis 
purpose. The vitals of works, chains, and 
weights, had to be removed—the faces and 
hands likewise—and the rope-handles had 
to be screwed in. Then a short practice of 
marching was made severally for cach in- 
dividual member of the gang. The simplicity 
of manceuvring was drilled into each, and so 
everything was completed. 


Bull had some difficulty with Gibson, who 
was not so tall as the others. There was 
not a clock to suit bim comfortably. The 
shortest of them was too tall for him to see 
through the orifice of the head-piece. 

“How on earth am I to walk straight," 
asked Gibson, “if I can't see out ? ” 

“My dear chap,” Bull answered, “ keep 
your hair on. Don't make a fuss about a 
trifle. You can look up and steer by the 
stars, like the sailor in Ovid— Ante tuos 
ortus melius sua sidera servat. We did it 
this morning, so it's all right." 

“Bosh ! I can't do that." 

* Well, then, keep your eye on the moon, 
and take a bee-line for it. And if you have 
any doubt, you can halt & moment, and 
climb up inside like a chimney-sweep and 
take & look round. When you have admired 
the view to your heart's content, you can 
climb down again and move on. I never 
saw such a chap as you to make a fuss about 
nothing." 

Gibson was only half.convinced, but Bull 
overruled all insubordination, so it only re- 
mained to settle the tactics of the march, 
and to wait for & convenient oppcrtunity. 
Bull was in no hurry. He had a stock of 
stolid patience at his command, and never 
worried unnecessarily about trifles. Мг. 
Quern said he would make a good barrister 
some day—and Mr. Quern was not far 
wrong. 

“There is no need to bother about it any 
more," said Bull. * We shall want a clear 
moon—that’s all—some night when old Q. 
is dining out. We can hustle the clocks 
like mummies out of the window, one by 
one, without making any row--gym-shoes, 
of course. We cun tell the chaps up in the 
bedrooms, for everyone must see the show; 
and when the parade is over we can shove 
the carcasses in through ihe window, and I'll 
make things straight next day. 1015 nothing 
of a job, only rather amusing in its originality. 
Not another school in England has ever wit- 
nessed a night patrol of grandfathers’ clocks. 
So you chaps may think yourselves jolly 
lucky in having the chance of projecting 
such a scheme.” 

But some of the confederates felt qualms 
of anxiety when the next new moon bung its 
silver bow in the western sky. Earle was 
decidedly ii] at ease. He communicated his 
misgivings to Gibson, who added the interest 
of his own apprehensions. They let it out 
to Elder, and the capital was invested at 
compound interest. These three were 
seriously concerned for the risk of the 
venture, and formed a triumvirate of opposi- 
tion in Bull’s parliament. 

* It's all very well to say it will be all right, 
but it's bound to end in an awful row, 
and there won't be any joke in that." 

Bull, though secretly disgusted with their 


pusillanimous attitude, refrained from 
hectorinz them with ridicule. He deemed 


it politie to be polite in combating their 
disaffection. 

" There is no harm in viewing the matter 
with caution," he said. ~“ There is only the 
difference of a А between fun and funk-—so 
no doubt the two words are closely con- 
nected. The one may end in the other— 
possibly. And you are wise in drawing 
attention to a fact which might be overlooked 
іп the ardour of the cause. No good general 
would risk the lives of valuable troops for 
mere empty swagger. But we'll discuss the 
question after tea, when we have the 
committee meeting." 

There was nothing Bull enjoyed so much 
as haranguing а company of his school- 
fellows. He knew his intluence, and took a 
pride in swaying the opinions of those who 
thought differently from himself. His speech 
at the ineeting after teu was in his best 
stylc. 
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“I have always thought," he said, “ that 
the moon exercises some control over the 
human mind. I am now convinced of the 
soundness of that theory. Certain members 
of our company, who were eager to enact our 
little scheme while the nights were dark 
and the scheme was consequently impractic- 
able, have moditied their views, upon the 
appearance of the fickle orb." (Sensation 
evident in the opposition.) ‘ Ido not express 
&n opinion upon their conduct—I keep my 
thoughts suppressed in my inmost bosom ”’ 
(slapping his broad chest), “ like pious Æneas 
of classic memory. The less I say, the more 
I think. But let that pass. 

“ I put И to the company’s manliest feel- 
ings—Snall any selfish motives on our part 
be allowed to defraud the school of an 
entertainment calculated to amuse and 
edify the juvenile intellect? I need not 
enlarge on the amusing element of the pro- 
posed spectacle—it is a jolly sight more self- 
evident than any proposition of Euclid. As 
to its edifying influence—I would ask, What 
can better tend to kindle the ambitions of 
genius than the experiment we contemplate ? 
Dedalus fitted wings with sealing-wax on 
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living persons, to enable them to fly. Bull 
inspires the dead effigies of grandfathers 
with the power of locomotion. There is no 
comparison between their respective merits. 
Bull designs a proof of the triumph of mind 
over matter far more original and effective 
than that memorialised in the ancient myth. 

“ As to the risk involved —who would give 
it a thought? No great venture was ever 
undertaken without risk ; but when has the 
pioneer of progress ever quailed before 
possible disappointment? Risk adds fuel to 
the fire of ambition, and enhances the glory 
of success. ‘To be, or not to be?—that is the 
question. The project is complete in all its 
parts, and only awaits realisation. Shall we 
go on, or shall we draw back? With 
lowered tails, like whipped curs, shall we 
sneak off to hide our humiliated heads be- 
hind the nearest pump? Or shall we bear 
& bold front, and play the game with British 
pluck, resolute for either chance— success or 
failure? Gentlemen, I put the question to 
you, and await your answer." 

This eloquent nppeal drew forth ex. 
pressions of admiration from Frankland and 
Boyce. 
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* Bravo, Bull! Hear, hear! 
we must go through with it. The risk is 
skittles. Even at the worst it would only 
be an impot, or a whacking— who cares ? 
Old Q. is sick of his clocks and never goes 
near them. I believe he would enjoy the 
joke as much as anyone. I vote we ask him 
to be president of the company." 

The opposition were pelted with scorn and 
ridicule by Frankland and Boyce. Bull sat 
in dignified silence, while his loyal lieu 
tenants led the attack. Having peppered 
the disaffected with affronts, they tried 
cajoling them with flattery. Their object 
was effected at last—Elder, Gibson, and 
Earle were induced to withdraw their objec- 
tions, and the meeting broke up with the 
resolution to stand by Bull in carrying out 
the scheme. 

Two days later it was known that Mr. 
and Mrs. Quern were to dine at the Vicarage 
that evening. Bull determined to take 
advantage of the opportunity; 10.15 was 
fixed as the time for the parade, and the 
announcement was communicated cautiously 
to all the boys. 

( Го be continued.) 


Of course 
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VAL DAINTRY: 


HIS ADVENTURES AND MISADVENTURES DURING THE GR-ECO-TURKISH WAR. 


N while Val Daintry was settling down 
in his new life, winning golden opinions 
from his employer and growing each day 
more hotly in sympathy with the cause 
of the Christians in Crete, the troubles on the 
Continent were coming rapidly to a head. 

There had been stirring in. Greece, ever 
since the War of Independence, a feeling that 
the island, with its population of Christians of 
Greek descent largely outnumbering, as they 
did, those of the Moslem persuasion, should 
form part of the new Hellenic kingdom. At 
first, the poverty and unsettled Government 
of Independent Greece had given her people 
more than enough to do to mind their own 
affairs, but, as time went on, they grew 
stronger, or imagined themselves to be 
so, and the old desire revived with double 
intensity. Тһе hope of enabling all 
places where the Christian element pre- 
dominated numerically to throw off the 
Turkish yoke, was stirring the henrt of the 
nation, and the Greeks, indignant at the 
Armenian massacres, and at Turkish mis- 
government generally, became clamorous for 
armed intervention —& feeling which King 
George, a Danish prince, and reigning only 
by the voice of his people, scarcely felt him- 
self strong enough to repress, even had such 
been his desire. And this agitation was 
fostered by the “Ethnike Hetairein," or 
National Association, and other political 
societies of a like nature, and given backbone 
and stamina by the fact that Greece was 
possessed of a small but efficient navy, in 
marked contrast to the worn-out and obsolete 
vess.'3 of the Turkish fleet. 

In Crete there was not very much change 
in the position during the autumn and early 
winter of 1896-97. The representatives of 
the foreign Powers were all agreed upon 
гес points—first, that, somehow or other, 
the peace of Europe must be preserved; 
secondly, that, for political reasons, very wise, 
no doubt, but rather incomprehensible, Crete 
must not become an integral part of the 
Hellenic Kingdom; and thirdly, that there 
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CHAPTER VI.— A DARKENING SKY. 


would never be peace or quiet in the luckless 
island until the Turkish gendarmerie were 
turned out bag and baggage. But the Vice- 
Consuls were too much occupied in consult- 
ing the advantage of their own particular 
Governments to take any detinite steps to 
attain these desirable ends. England did 
her best, otfering Major Bor to command the 
proposed new foreign police-force; but this 
did not meet the views of some of the other 
Powers, and the wrangling continued, some- 
times with an acrimony which might have 
brought ugly results in its train had it not 
been for the patient tact of the British Vice- 
Consul and Naval Chief. And, in the mean- 
while, the Porte intrigued as usual, the 
Ethnike Hetaireia organised armed bands 
on the Thessalian frontier, and the great in- 
surgent camp on Akrotiri grew larger day by 
day. 

Several times Daintry had accompanied 
Mr. Zamoros and Ion to the meetings of the 
Spartan Brotherhood, the Cretan political 
society already referred to, which the Greek 
lad had joined shortly after his return 
home. 

Val had been asked to become an Associate 
of the Brotherhood, but, with a commendable 
gleam of caution, had declined. “ Bnglish- 
men, as a rule, did not care for secre; 
societies," he said in excuse. ‘There was 
nothing for anyone to conspire about in 
England and he did not mean to begin out 
here. Still, his sympathies were entirely 
with the Cretan Christians, and he would 
gladly help their cause if it lay in his 
power." The meetings interested him, the 
secrecy and peril of those mysterious con- 
claves being naturally very fascinating to his 
keen, adventurous disposition; moreover, 
there was the desire to stick by his friend 
in everything, and so, though he would not 
actually join the Brotherhood, he otlered, if 
they did not object to his presence, to give 
his solemn promise not to reveal anything he 
might see or hear during theirsessions. And 
this, with Alexander Zamoros's voucher for 


his young clerk's trustworthiness, the 
council десте] sufficient. 

It was noticeable as time went by, to 
Daintry at least, that his employer grew 
thinner and more frail in aspect, that a 
certain nervousness of movement, which he 
had detected at first, grew worse, und that 
the restless, anxious look in the Greek 
merchant's eyes deepened. And surely it 
was little wonder too, the English lad 
thought pityingly— there was little security 
for life or property in Crete just then, and 
the anxiety which fell upon the shoulders of 
the head of so large a firm must be a heavy 
burden indeed. Mr. Zamoros, too, seemed 
disposed to take a despondent view of the 
situation. 

* It has been bad enough," he said to the 
two lads one evening, when their supper was 
over, and the servants had gone away; ‘ but 
I fear there is worse to come. А thousand 
influences are at work to drag our unhappy 
island down, and we are powerless of our. 
selves to do anything." 

“ But the Powers, sir?" Daintry ventured 
questioningly. “ They would not stand by and 
see Christian blood shed, I'm sure. Why, 
one of our battle-ships could batter those 
forts to pieces in half an hour!" 

“Yes, my boy," the merchant answered, 
with a sad smile, “and how many Christian 
lives would be taken and Christian homes 
ruined in the bombardment? No. The 
authorities know very well that no English 
Admiral would permit that, not even if his 
action brought England into trouble with the 
whole of Europe. The Turks know that, and 
trade upon it," he ended bitterly. 

“If only the Vice-Consuls would agree to 
stop jarring and act together," said Топ, 2 
thoughtful frown wrinkling his forehead, 
" something might be done, but, as it is .—— -"' 
An expressive gesture of thc speaker's hand 
finished the sentence. 

" As it is, they will not act before some 
terrible event forces their hands—at least. I 
fear not," his father rejoined with а sigh. 
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* And, after all, can we blame them? The 
interests of their own countries are naturally 
of more importance to them than the wel- 
fare of a little island, which, in point of size, 
England could toss as a reward to some of 
her feudatory Indian princes half a dozen 
times over and scarcely miss. And I can 
well nppreciate the other difficulties that lie 
in the Vice-Consuls’ way—their efforts are, of 
course, oontinually clogged by the intrigues 
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favour of incorporation into the Greek 
kingdom. It has always seemed to me the 
most natural and legitimate aim of every 
Cretan Christian. But I should be willing 
io accept anything, any scheme, even if it 
involved the nominal suzerainty of Turkey, 
which would give peace to our unhappy 
island. However, there are many influential 
men of our party and of the insurgent 
leaders who do not share my views. They 
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Daintry pondered for a moment or two; 
then— 

* But you know, sir, you don't believe that 
peace and good government are possible 
things under Turkish rule," he summed up 
shrewdly, ** so it comes to the same thing іп 

he end." 

"But Greece, father?" Ion burst out. 
" Our own people are not going to sit tamely 
by! They will help us, surely ? 


“In a moment alt the English lad's fears were realised, and Ion staggered backwards with the cry of one who is stricken to the heart." 


of the Ottoman Government, and by others, 
too, who are more sincere well-wishers to 
Crete." 


Val looked up inquiringly at the 
merchant. 

* [ don’t quite understand you, sir," he said. 

* Well" Alexander Zamoros returned 


slowly, “Ion knows, and you know by this 
time тау boy, that I have always been in 


will entertain no proposition which does not 
provide for union with Greece, or Crete's 
absolute independence; they look upon the 
attempts of the Powers to patch up the 
existing state of things as a kind of betrayal 
of the cause of the Cretan Christians, and so 
they do their best to prevent the Vice-Consuls 
from achieving their purpose. It is short- 
sighted policy, I think, but natural after all.” 


“They will help us—if they сап!” the 
merchant answered, with grave meaning. 
* But Greece will have enough on her hands 
soon, my son, without troubling about us. 
The good God grant that she may not have 
too much!” 

“What! Do you think we shall really 
have war then, sir?" the English lad 
exclaimed, with an eager flash in his blue 
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eyes which told that the fighting spirit was 
not yet dead in the heart of that steady young 
man of business, Messrs. Zamoros & Co.’s 
corresponding clerk. 

“І know it," the Greek returned quietly. 
* Greece will strike now for a name and place 
amongst the nations. That very question 
was discussed at our last meeting, Valentine 
— you were away at Candia on business, I 
remember. The Ethnike Hetaireia has taken 
steps which will force the Government into 
war even against its will. It has its supporters 
everywhere, in the army, in the Ministry, in 
every position of influence, and it has distri- 
buted arms to the peasants on the frontier, 
who will know how to use them, when the 
time comes, in such a manner that the 
authorities will be irretrievably committed 
by their acts. It is hoped that when the 
Turkish army advances, Macedonia will 
strike for her freedom, and that Albania too 
will rise, thus menacing their lines of com- 
munication. Heaven alone knows how it 
will all end! The scheme is a bold one, but 
I doubt its wisdom—I fear that Greece is 
not yet strong enough to assert herself by 
force of arms." 

And so, with words like these on every 
man's tongue, amidst clouds of uncertainty, 
anxiety, nnd dread, the new year of 1897 
dawned upon distracted Crete. 

Val Daintry found it hard to keep at his 
work now that this uneasiness was abroad ; 
indeed, everyone at the office, from Zuinoros 
himself down to thesmallolive-skinned urchin 
who ran errands, and was at everybody's 
beck and call, seemed restless and unsettled. 
If spoken to suddenly, men would start and 
stammer guiltily, and & sound at the door 
made everyone turn round on the instant, 
as those do who live with a Damoclean sword 
suspended above their heads. 

One afternoon early in February the two 
chums were lounging in Ion’s own particular 
room in the merchant's pretty house outside 
the town, reading a little and talking a great 
deal, for the exciting rumours afloat in Canea 
at the time were a fruitful topic of conversa- 
tion. Young Zamoros had been laid up for 
the past two days with a nasty feverish 
attack and a maddening fit of neuralgia, the 
results of a thorough drenching received 
whilst on a mountaineering expedition with 
Val, and the latter had got away from the 
office early to keep him company. 

“It's past the usual time for the pater to 
get back,” Ion remarked presently, wincing a 
little as a fiery dart of his enemy pierced his 
temple. “I wonder what can have kept 
him? There really is very little business 
doing now, in the present condition of things, 
and he might almost stop at home.  Stefano- 
poulos could easily manage whatever work 
there is on hand." 

Daintry rose and strode restlessly to the 
window. 

* Oh, I daresay some one came іп at the last 
moment and delayed him,” he answered, 
trying to make his voice sound careless and 
indifferent, though inwardly he was conscious 
of & pang of anxiety; everything in Crete 
was so uncertain just then that any depar- 
ture from the ordinary rule of things was a 
sufficient cause for alarm. Not that he was 
exactly alarmed as yet, only, as he stood 
therc by the window, a vague sense of un- 
easiness began to creep over him, and, to 
shake it off, he turned sharply round. 

* What do you say to a game of chess, old 
man — or is your head too bad for it?” 

*: No, по; I'm better now, and in any case 
] daresay it would keep me from thinking of 
these twinges." And, accordingly, Daintry 
fetched board and men, and the two lads 
were soon deeply engrossed in their game. 
It proved a very interesting one, and the 
moments flew by unnoticed, until at length, 
as Val paused to ponder over a move, a 
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sound broke upon their ears which caused 
Ion to raise himself quickly upon one elbow 
and his companion to spring to his feet, 
scattering the little ivory chessmen in all 
directions. It was the report of a rifle, 
rapidly followed by another and another, 
their echoes dying away at length into a 
babel of shouts and cries. In a moment 
young Zamoros had leaped from the long 
cane chair in which he had been lying, fully 
dressed, and stood listening, his olive cheek 
whitening to a ghastly pallor. 

“Val, Val!" he cried, in a sharp, strained 
voice of utter dread, “do you hear? There 
is another massacre going on in the town, 
and—my father is еге!” 

The English lad caught his breath. 

“Then we must get him out of it as fast 
as possible, that's all! " he answered shortly. 
“Don’t worry, old boy; I daresay he's safe 
enough at the office—he wouldn't stir out, 
you know, till he saw that the streets had 
quieted down." Then, as he saw that Ion 
was flinging off the loose slippers which 
would have hampered him, and was hurriedly 
dragging on a pair of light shoes, he continued: 

“ГИ go ahead, Jack, and you can follow 
as quickly as you can. You're out of condi- 
tion just now, and I shall be able to make 
better time than you could do. Hurry on-— 
and don't forget your revolver!" For, of 
late, considering the disturbed condition of 
the island, Mr. Zamoros had thought it as 
well that both lads should go armed, and 
Val had obtained, through an acquaintance 
on board one of the British men-o’-wur, two 
beautiful weapons of the latest English make. 

He was out of the room almost before he 
had finished speaking, and, brushing his way 
through the group of frightened servants 
which had begun to gather outside, he 
hurriedly quitted the house, and in a few 
seconds was flying along at the top of his 
speed towards the town. 

The merchant’s residence was distant only 
about n quarter of a mile from the chief gate 
of Canca, and it may be imagined that it 
took the ex-St. Dunstan's champion a very 
short space of time indeed to cover that 
distance, gouded, too, as he was, by the twin 
spurs of excitement and anxiety. He en- 
countered no one on the way save a few 
terrified peasant women, who were too agi- 
tated to answer the questions he shouted to 
them as he flashed by. They had, no doubt, 
been in to the market, and had managed to 
escape from the disorder that rcigned in the 
unhappy town. 

There was а guard of Turkish regulars at 
the Gate, but Daintry paid no attention to 
them, and would have dashed through with- 
out & pause nad not one of the soldiers 
caught him roughly by the arm. Then he 
turned upon the man like the roused young 
lion's whelp he was. 

"Let me pass, you scoundrel!” he 
thundered, іп broken Turkish, of which 
language he had picked up a little since his 
arrival in Crete, "or my Consul shall hear 
of this! How dare you lay hands upon a 
British subject ? ” 

It was a better talisman than the revolver 
he carried hidden in the pocket of his coat, 
for the man fell back with a muttered oath, 
and Daintry pursued his way. 

The streets were filled with a terrified, 
struggling crowd of livid-faced Greek traders, 
shrieking women, and wild-eyed, sobbing 
children, which now and then would part, 
and fly to right or left, crushing some un- 
fortunate to death in the brutality of their 
fenr, as a party of Turkish soldiers bore 
down upon them, using rifle-butt or steel 
indiscriminately in order to clear & path for 
themselves through the half-frenzied throng. 

There was an odour of burning in the 
atmosphere, for several Christian homes 
were already ablaze, and the air, too, was full 
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of such anguished wailing, such bitter tears, 
such hopeless prayers as surely must, some 
day, shake the Commander of the Faithful 
on his throne. Val saw a beautiful young 
girl eut down almost at his side by the yata- 
ghan of a Turkish gendarme, and had the 
satisfaction of dealing her murderer a blow 
that stretched him senseless; but the next 
moment, an old Greek, who was trying to 
protect his house from the pillaging soldiery. 
was shot dead on his own doorstep, and the 
English lad's heart sickened within him as 
he fought his way to the narrow street in 
which he hoped to find his employer. 
Volumes of smoke rolled out of the entrance 
on to the quay, and when at length he 
reached it, a single glance showed Dnintry 
that there was no safety there for the mer- 
chant or for anyone, for the offices of 
Zamoros & Co. were a mass of raging flume, 
which was rapidly spreading to the houses 
on either hand. 

The street was empty now, but for a time 
it had evidently been a centre of the dis- 
turbances, for there were arms and articles 
of household furniture lying about, and here 
and there dark objects, touched redly by the 
fiery glow, which Daintry knew to be the 
bodies of murdered men. He stopped for n 
moment, frozen to the spot with horror and 
dismay, and while he waited a figure rose 
out of the smoke beside him. It was lon, 
who, knowing the town better than did his 
friend, had managed to reach the spot close 
upon the latter's heels. | 

“ Have you—have you found him?" he 
panted, laying his hand on Daintry's arm. 
"I came as quickly as I could. Oh, it was 
awful! The scoundrels '—they have burnt 
the place! I thought Zamoros the merchant 
was too prominent n person to escape very 
long. But, Val, where is my father? ” 

* [—I have not found him yet," Daintry 
stammered, trying to hide the awful fear 
that chilled his heart. “ We'll have a good 
search, Jack, here; but it's quite possible, you 
know, that he took refuge with some friend 
when the trouble began." 

It was possible, but not probable, as the 
spenker knew well. Side by side they mude 
their way into the stifling smoke—it was 
impossible tha. anyone could still be in that 
burning house, and live ; but it was not there 
they searched, but up and down the blood- 
stained street, examining the other buildings, 
which all appeared deserted, and touching 
the bodies of the dead with trembling fingers. 
The red plow fell on two forms lying so 
close to the blazing offices that Daintry 
could feel the fierce heat scorch his hair as 
they hurried to the spot. And then, in a 
moment, all the English lad’s fears were 
realised, and lon staggered backwards with 
the cry of one who is stricken to the heart, 
for Alexander Zamoros lay dead at their feet, 
a Martini bullet in his brain. 


(To be cuntinued.) 
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DICK AND PHILIP: 


A STRANGE STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL 


HILIP and Dick passed the next few days 
in a fever of anxiety and trepidation. 
The walls of their prison were so thick that 
they could hear little of what went on 
around them; but occasionally the heavy 
step of one of their gaolers would ring on 
the stone floor outside their door and set 
their hearts beating, and they would listen 
with acute anxiety until the echoes it had 
awakened in their cell had died away; all 
the time anxiously watching the door, 
expecting every moment to sce it open and 
those enter who were to carry them away to 
where they believed some unknown and 
horrible fate awaited them. 

With their youthful imagination and their 
boyish active minds, the very vagueness of 
their fears increased the horror of their 
position ; and when at last the door opened, 
and, instead of the old woman who waited 
upon them, a young and sturdy brigand of 
gigantic stature, with a rifle and bayonet 
slung across his shoulders, presented himself 
and requested them to follow him, they 
were not at all inclined to obey him. 
Seeing them hesitate, the man seized Dick 
by the shoulder and gave him a push 
towards the door. 

"It is the Capitano’s order," he said, 
smiling and showing a row of white teeth. 
* You are to be kept in good health, and for 
that you must have a little fresh air and 
exercise; so you are to come with me for an 
hour or so outside on the plateau." 

And then the boys willingly accom- 
panied him, as they were very tired of being 
cooped up all day long in their cell; besides, 
their chances of escape might be increased if 
they could find out more about the place 
vhere they were confined. 

Threading the long gloomy passage that 
ran past the door of their cell, they made 
their way towards an opening in the rock 
that led on to the plateau. Before reaching 
this opening, they saw, through an arch way, 
some of the brigands seated round a fire in a 
large cavern. The archway was only a little 
distance from where they were, and in the 
side of a tunnel that ran at right angles to 
the one thoy were in. 

When they passed through the opening on 
to the plateau, and once more felt the fresh 
air of heaven breathing on their faces, both 
boys gave a sigh of relief, and began to 
brighten up and look about them. There 
was little to be seen but the steep sides of 
their rocky prison, which, encircling three 
sides of the plateau and rising to a great 
height, frowned down upon them from above. 
The other side of the plateau ran down іп a 
straight line until it was lost sight of amongst 
some trees which grew on each side of a 
path. The path ran up for a little distance 
towards the plateau, then, branching suddenly 
to one side, ran round the mountain, and no 
doubt led to the entrance of the brigands' 
stronghold, through which Dick and Philip 
had been brought the night of their cap- 
ture. 

The young giant who mounted guard over 
them was a good-tempered-looking fellow, 
and he seemed to take a sort of pitying 
interest in the two boys. His name was 
Luigi, he told them; but beyond this he 
would not go, and that was all they could 
get out of him, as he proved to be very un- 
communicative. However, he very good- 
naturedly offered the boys a share of his 
lunch, which he carried wrapped up in an 
old newspaper, and when they refused his 
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offer, he, after resting his gun carefully 
against the rock, sat down and began 
munching. 

Wild ideas began to flit through Philip's 
head; memories of old books of adventure 
that he had read, in which boys, no older or 
stronger than himself, had  overpowered 
many such a man single-handed, when in a 
position somewhat similar to that he and 
Dick were now in; but he felt that even if 
he could obtain possession of the bayonet on 
Luigi’s gun, he could never plunge it into 
that good-natured giant’s broad back in cold 
blood. He would not have minded giving 
the fellow a crack over the head and stunning 
him, if that had been possible, but the other 
thing—no ; and he comforted himself with 
the thought tbat, even if he did dispose of 
Luigi, there was not the slightest chance of 
their escaping afterwards. 

Luigi's pitying manner had rather riled 
him, and he suygested to Dick, whose leg 
was now quite strong again, that they should 
have a game at leap-frog. 

“After all, we are Englishmen,” he said, 
“and we must not let that greasy foreigner 
think that we are showing the white 
feather.” 

“Who is that coming up the pathway?” 
said Dick, who had been leaning over the 
edge of the plateau. “He looks like a 
pedlar.” 

Philip looked to where Dick pointed, and 
he saw that there was a short elderly man 
climbing up the steep pathway; he was 
helping himself along with a stick, and was 
carrying a large and evidently heavy box on 
his back. 

* We are not expecting any visitors that I 
know: of," said Philip. “Come along!” 
and the two boys, their spirits rising with 
the fresh ait and exercise, played leap-frog 
with so much spirit that Luigi— who had 
finished his lunechi—laupghed until the tears 
ran down his oheeks, and wondered if any 
other race but the “mad English" would 
take so much and such violent exercise in 
the hot sun and call it a game. But before 
the boys had got tired of their game the 
time had come for them to return to their 
cell, and, shoulderiny his ritle, Luigi marched 
them into the dark passage again. 

As they were passing the archway which 
led to the cavern where they had seen some 
of the brigands seated round the firc, à mun 
rushed out, caught Luigi by the shoulder, and, 
crying, “ Come along, comrade, Giulia wants 
you to see the new dress the pedlar has 
brought her," he dragged the unresisting 
Luigi towards the cavern. 

“ But the two children—I must take them 
back to the cell first," remonstrated Luigi. 

"Bring them with you. What does it 
matter? The Capitano is away, and they 
can't escape from us here," rejoined the 
man, pushing Luigi and the boys through 
the archway. 

The cavern was used by the brigands as a 
kitchen: a huge black pot, in which some- 
thing was cooking, hung over the fire, a rude 
dresser—covered with china of all descrip- 
tions, in every state of repair and dis-repair — 
stood near it, and long tables and benches 
were scattered in some profusion about the 
floor. 

Near the fireplace, & young and pretty 
Italian girl was standing, surrounded by 
some of the brigands; a white veil, on which 
a wreath of orange-blossoms had been placed, 
lung down from her shape:y head, and fell 


in soft folds over the pretty costume that she 
wore, which, but for the glossy newness of 
its colours, would have more than satisfied 
the eye of any painter in search of the 
picturesque. 

Near ner knelt the elderly man whom 
Dick and Philip had seen climbing the path- 
way that led to the brigands’ strongbold. 
His large box was open in front of him, dis- 
playing a goodly assortment of rich stuffs, 
gold and silver ornaments, and merchandise 
of all sorts. He was holding a handsome 
gold chain in both hands, and, while display- 
ing it to the best advantage, was gazing up 
in the girl's fresh young face, and coaxing 
her to buy it. 

* Ah!" he exclaimed when he saw Luigi, 
“ here is some one who would be sorry to see 
the chain wasted on any neck less fair than 
yours, signorina. Here, friend, do not hold 
back," he continued, as the bashful Luigi 
leant against the archway, very red in the 
face and looking rather sheepish. ‘“Itisthe 
only one I have in my pack, and, in truth, I 
did not intend to show it, for it is a com- 
mission—a commission given to me by a 
lady of high rank, whose name I am not 
permitted to mention,"; and the pedlar 
glanced at his audience as if to see what 
effect this statement had upon them. 

“We are not made of money here, old 
father," began Luigi, but the pedlar inter- 
rupted him. 

"I do not bargain," he said. *'* Money 
this chain cost, and only money will buy it," 
and, shrugging his shoulders, he pretended to 
hide the chain away amongst the rest o£ the 
goods in his pack. 

“ Nay, now is not the time to think of the 
pieces, Luigi, boy," said an old brigand who 
had been watching the scene from his seat by 
the fire. 

" You say well, Lorenzo," said another of 
the brigands, with alaugh ; then, addressing 
the girl, * You might have done well, Giulia," 
he said, “if you had chosen some one else 
whom 1 know; but, like the pedlar, I will 
mention no names. A man who, before 
marriage, does not spend his money freely on 
his sweetheart, will take care that she does 
not fling about his gold after she is married 
to him." 

At this there was a general laugh, and 
the girl, pouting and colouring, pirouetted up 
to where Luigi was standing, and, curtseying 
gracefully to him, said, “ Does this attire 
meet with my signore's approval or shall it 
be given back to the old Jew ? ” 

“Not so, Giulia," returned Luigi, with a 
tender glance at her pretty, blushing face. 
“It is not the money that I grudge, as you 
know; though I dare swear the chain is 
brass, not gold. The last pedlar we had here 
played a trick like that on us." 

"He says but the truth," exclaimed a 
brigand, whose hairy face with its project- 
ing brows was rendered still more repulsive 
by a livid scar that ran across it; “but you 
had better not try that on this time," he 
continued, turning angrily upon the pedlar. 
* Qur eves are opened, and it's but & short 
shrift that the Capitano gives to cheats.” 

“ Signori,” returned the pedlar cringingly, 
his face turning a sickly hue, “ you shall see 
for yourselves! Here is the chain," and he 
handed it to a brigand near him, who, after 
it had been passed round and duly admired, 
returned it to him, saying, "It looks all 
right, and as pretty an ornament as a girl 
could wish to have round her neck." 
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* And it requires a pretty neck to set it 
off," cried the pedlar; and, getting up, he 
went to where Giulia was standing by the 
side of her careful swain, and threw the 
chain over her neck. As he did so, he 
brushed up against Philip, who moved out 
of the way to let him pass, then, standing 
back and clasping his hands, he exclaimed, 
* There! did I not say so? Was there ever 
before a neck that so well became a chain— 
ог a chain that so well became a neck? ” 

And Luigi, who was unable any longer to 
resist the pleading of Giulia’s pretty eyes, 
drew some money out of his pocket, and, 
having inquired the price of the chain, 
carefully counted out the sum of money and 
handed it to the pedlar. Ashe did so, some 
of the gold pieces that he was returning to 
his pocket rolled on the floor. 

Luigi picked them up in some confusion, 
and, amidst the jeers of his comrades, he 
hurried the boys back to their cell. 

After Luigi had left the cell, Dick, who 
was rubbing his arm, said to Philip, “ What 
on earth made you pinch my arm when that 
chap threw the chain over the girl's neck? ” 

" Look here, my boy!" said Philip, with 
his face beaming; and, drawing a small scrap 
of paper out of his pocket, he held it out for 
Dick to see. 

'* A friend is near you," had been scrawled 
on it in Italian; only these five words, but 
they meant a good deal to the two boys just 
then. 

“I saw the pedlar,” said Philip, " scribble 


\ FAINT evening mist was beginning to 
4 gather over the surface of а beautiful 
mere or lake that stretched its broad expanse 
where, at the time of our story, the northern 
border of Sleswick touched the southern 
dominions of the kingdom of Denmurk— 
the mark or enclosure of the Danes. 

But the heat of the fierce summer day still 
lingered beneath the branches of the grand 
old beech-trees that girdled its shores, and 
the atmosphere hung heavy and motionless 
between their broad trunks, unable to drop its 
burden of moisture. 

Far overhead, the Jast rays of the setting 
sun just touched the topmost foliage with a 
fiery orange, and the sultry silence reigned 
unbroken save for the lazy rooting of a vast 
herd of swine amongst the fallen leaves and 
rubbish below. The day seemed exhausted 
with its own heat and labour, and gave way 
to the night slowly and sullenly. 

In curious contrast to this prevailing 
languor appeared a slight eager figure that 
was skirting the margin of the water, slipping 
over loose boulders and around obstructing 
stems with the ease of hereditary woodcraft 
and the awkward litheness of hulf-developed 
muscles. А certain sense of conscious 
importance and newly acquired dignity sat 
not ungracefully upon the lad, though a dent 
or two in the little round linden shield on 
his left arm or a few stains to dull the 
brightness of his weapon would better have 
borne them out. 

Tbe sudden roll of & stone from under his 
foot, and the quick flap of & beaver's tail, as 
the startled animal plunged into the water, 
broke the silence almost simultaneously, and 
a quick turn of the wrist sent the light 
shaft fying within a hairsbreadth of the 
»pot. 

As the boy waded into the shallows to 
recover his weapon, a jeering laugh arose 
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something on a piece of paper, and wondered 
what he was writing; and when he brushed 
against me I felt this slipped into my 
hand.” 

“A friend is near you," read Dick, looking 
at the paper; * but why did he not write 
more while he was about it?—and who can 
he be? " 

“Some one sent to help us," returned 
Philip; * but what I should like to know is— 
how is he going to do it? I suspect that 
your people have given information about our 
‘mysterious disappearance, and that this 
fellow has been sent to see if we are here." 

“ Perhaps we may see him, if we are let 
ont again to-morrow, and be able to talk to 
him," suggested Dick. 

* With that great lout of a Luigi watching 
us all the time? Not very likely," said 
Philip. 

“I tell you what, though," said Dick—“ we 
might take a leaf out of his book, and have 
a letter ready to pass to him if an opportu- 
nity does occur." 

“ That's a good idea," exclaimed Philip. 

* Yes," replied Dick ; * but how are we to 
write it without ink or paper? " 

“ Haven't you an old letter or something 
in your pocket ? " asked Philip, feeling in his 
own. “We might scratch our arms and use 
the blood for ink." 

* But how about the pen?" Dick objected. 

“Ah! Here's the stump of an old lead 
pencil,” exclaimed Philip, who had been 
feeling in his pockets diligently. 
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LIFE FOR LIFE. 
By Gustav GRIEG. 


not far away, and a tall figure, clad in the 
garb of a theow or slave, his yellow locks 
clipped short to his head, emerged from the 
shadows of the forest and eyed the new 
shield and javelin with a contemptuous 
disdain, evidently disproportioned by some 
bitter memory. 

“Hast been schildburtig’’ (admitted to 
man's estate by a special ceremony) “ full 
twelve hours?" he mocked. “The wolves 
must have heard it and told the bears, that 
they be all fled together and none left to 
bend the back homewards! ” 

The day's disappointment, hitherto stem- 
med by the hopefulness of youth, rushed back 
again in full force at this unexpected attack 
and quick mortification flooded the young 
hunter's face with scarlet. The age in 
which he lived was a rude one, and had 
modelled its manhood on a rough but simple 
plan, where the deepest draught or the 
shrewdest blow counted for more in popular 
favour than the keen edge of wit or all the 
hidden strengths of mental power. 

And as a critic in either capacity the 
taunter was not to be despised, for the 
breadth of his frame testified well to both 
strength and endurance, and the huge 
drinking-horn hanging from his belt would 
have taxed the throat of many a hero ere it 
eould safely have been laid upon the board 
again. 

But the lad’s tongue did not falter in his 
confusion. 

“ Wilt play me for my luck ere the day be 
done?” he retorted. 

Anger and shame mingled painfully in the 
torrent of feeling that crossed the swine- 
herd's features, for the thrust had a double 
edge. His fair complexion and the trained 
ease of his bearing would sufficiently have 
betrayed his history, even if the half-dozen 
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“Now all we want is something that will 
serve us for paper," Dick observed. 

“And here's that something,” said Philip, 
who had continued his search among the 
miscellaneous contents of his pockets, pro- 
ducing a rather soiled and very rayged collar. 

And now, having all the materials that they 
needed, they set to work to concoct the letter. 

In spite of what they had learnt that day, 
and the many conjectures und speculations 
that it gave rise to, and the discovery that 
they were once again in almost direct com- 
munication with the outer world, the two 
boys went to bed early; the hour or so of 
fresh air that they had obtained having had 
a soothing effect upon them, they fell asleep 
quickly, feeling happier and safer than they 
had done for many a day. 

But they had not been asleep long before 
they were awakened by something falling 
with a hard ringing noise on the floor of 
their cell. They both sat up, and Philip 
raised his hand to proiect his face ns a 
round smooth pebble came flying through 
the smaller window of the cell and fell upon 
their bed. 

"Who's chucking stones at us at this 
tim? of night ? " cried Philip. Without wait- 
ing to put on any of his clothes, he jumped 
out of bed, piled up the table and stool, and 
climbed up to the window; and Dick, who 
was hastily slipping on some of his garments, 
saw him waving his arms about and making 
frightful grimaces out of the window. 

(To be continued.) 


had not already known it, and, indeed, it 
was no uncommon case. Many amongst 
the noblest families of that time had suffered 
to the bitter end from the vice of gambling, 
losing personal liberty and even life itself 
under laws which recognised alike impartial 
justice in the settlement of claims and a 
certain fixed value in the services of slavery. 
Yet even in such degradation the mad lust 
for play would follow its victims, and loss of 
family, honour, and liberty was sometimes 
forgotten in the thirst for the old absorbing, 
and now impossible excitement. 

The man paused a moment, overwhelmed by 
the fierce emotions roused by the allusion. His 
hand sought absently about his belt for the 
weapons that were the freeman’s right 
alone; then, stooping suddenly, he snatched 
a rocky fragment, and a quick spring saved 
the lau but barely from the unerring aim of 
him who was once known far and wide as 
Eada the Hurler. The gleam of the ready 
spear flashed out simultaneously with the 
splash of the boulder in the lake, but as 


Enda swerved aside it whistled past and 


vanished, and there arose a short, sharp cry, 
and the dull, crashing thud of a heavy fall. 

One instant the two stood, facing each 
other, their eves wide with the blank, ques- 
tioning gaze of startled attention, then, with 
one impulse, they turned and sprang towards 
the spot—their quarrel forgotten for the 
moment in а greater interest. 

Eada was the nearer, and as his long 
stride disappeared through the last fringe of 
undergrowth, a quick cry of horror chilled 
the lad’s heart with a cold dread as he leapt 
after. He found him kneeling by а tal 
figure that lay stretched on the ground, 
choking in death agony, both muscular 
hands grasping convulsively at the fatal 
shaft that pierced the throat. 

Оле glince at the-disturted features and 
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at the finely chased bronze battle-axe that 
had fallen close by stunned the boy witha 
dull sense of dismay. Ап ZEthling! (chief. 
tain), and of the Swefas, of all tribes! 
Eada’s own kindred, and those proud and 
powerful neighbours who more than once 
had threatened to overwhelm his own family 
of the Hallingas! Even as he staggered 
under the magnitude of the fact, a last rush 
of blood filled the narrow breathing channel, 
and the panting life went out. 

Eada rose to his feet with a stealthy side- 
long motion, and the dazed look fled from 
the other's eyes, leaving a desperation 
strangely out of keeping with his half- 
formed figure and undecided features. 

* Luck. has turned, lad ! " cried the theow. 
"Nobler game could scarce have fallen to 
flesh thy manhood's weapons. But such 
sport goes not for nought; it is only the 
theows who die like the beasts of the field. 
Life for life betwixt freeman and eorl, or a 
fit recompense—so runs the law. Verily, 
thou standest security for a large indebt- 
ment. I would fain have a throw for such a 
pretty prize! ” 

His outstretched, clutching fingers just 


scraped and slid over the smooth surface of 
the lad’s shield as he turned and leapt 
through the bushes, nerve and muscle 
strained to the utmost in the wild, over- 
mastering impulse of escape. 

Though the family of the Hallingas boasted 
pure descent, their pride was yet more keenly 
alive to the stainless honour of that high 
name for bravery inherited by each fresh 
generation as at once an accomplished glory 
and a sacred trust, to be handed on untar- 
nished to the future. But all true laurels 
are dearly bought, and many a lonely bar- 
row (burial mound) throughout the country- 
side marked the last resting-place of some 
famous scion of their race, and the scene 
of the gallant exploit that had brought such 
mingled pride and sorrow to his native mark 
of Hallington. 

So that, about this time, the clan or 
family was few in number and much 
straitened in possessions, for spoils of foray 
and skill in hunting did not always atone 
for lack of the golden harvests that supplied 
less brilliant companies around with plen- 
teous winter store of food and drink. And 
the breadth and richness of their fallow 


acres had long bred amongst their neigh- 
bours a covetousness sharpened by jealousy. 

So it needed not bearers for the fast 
travelling of the proverbial ill news, and ere 
the break of day the tall, grey-haired sire of 
the young Elfa roused his stately housewife to 
hear of the disaster that had overtaken their 
youngest born. The’ trouble’ grew in her 
eyes as she listened, accustomed as she was 
to strange and sudden deeds and their mer- 
ciless consequences. 

“ But must the lad bear the feud,* my 
Eadmund? The #thling! Not the whole 
mark itself would рау: the price of his 
wergyld ! ” | 

“The cowardly cub!" responded the old 
man bitterly. ‘ Knows he‘not that, and yet 
hath fled away like any #heow rather than 
bear the feud like an honest man and a 
Hallinga of Hallington? «Thou and I will 
be sold for slaves, doubt it not! And others 
too, like enough! That we should live to 
rear such stock! And but'yestermorn made 


ransom called wergyld or by the slayer's death, іп 
which case he was said to bear the feud, [H 
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He flung the door wide and strode out 
alone into the darkness. 
e. . . . е Ф . 
Six years later, the setting sun was again 
tingeing the waters of the great lake of 
Wehelden, and withdrawing its honest pre- 
sence from the deep recesses of the forest, 
mysterious shadows stealing on its tootsteps, 
and lurking here and there in startling like- 
ness to the many monstrous shapes suid to 
people woodland, marsh, and fen with every 
nightfall— the nixies with their horned heads, 
the firedrake, | 
* Like to a lonely dragon, that his fen 
Makes fear'd and talked of more than seen," 


the grendel, the man.enter, “a mighty 
stepper over the mark,” and a host of others 
whose mysterious powers were more dreaded 
by the heroes of hunt and foray than the 
grip of bear or the odds of a desperate sally. 
The respect and reverence for these uncanny 
spirits was indeed so strony that it infected 
the very Romans themselves in their com- 
mercial and depredatory visits to northern 
regions, in spite of that severe practical 
training and common-sense routine that were 
never relaxed amongst them in either peace 
or war. 

At some leagues distance, 8 company of 
legionaries were at that moment encamped 
in their usual orderly fashion. They ap- 
peared from their small number to be but 
the vanguard of a larger party, and evidences 
of the trade of the period were not wanting 
amongst them —bronze, gold, and silver, and 
bales of glass beads, which could be ex- 
changed for amber from the shores of the 
Baltic, and the necessary provisions for the 
party during its marches. Each soldier 
occupied his appointed place, whether on 
duty or otherwise, and sentinels were posted 
in various directions— one ring or cordon 
near the vicinity of the camp, und another, 
wider spread and more detached from each 
other. Опе of the former stood near the 
outlying tents, his tall figure, of striking 
presence even amongst those sturdy veterans 
of the world, concealed behind a mighty oak- 
tree, the outstretching branches of which 
overshadowed nearly the whole of the camp. 
Not the movement of & muscle or quiver of 
an eyelid would have betrayed to the keenest 
observer that all his attention was bent on 
aome chance words dropped by two soldiers, 
who were holding a careless conversation on 
the other side of the tree. 

“They feed on these, ns well as their 
swine! " remarked the first, kicking scorn- 
fully at the fallen acorns that strewed the 
ground around. “Small loot amongst such 
beggars. Yet shalt thou not gladden, old 
comrade, when this farce of merchandise be 
dropped, and ere another sun set we can 
loose our blades from their sheaths if we 
find that they be not already set fast with 
rusting! 

“Hist !” responded the other in warning 
tones. “Talk not so freely, friend. The 
young northern wolf who has guided us 
hither is already scenting the trail to his 
lair and straining nt the leash as though he 
would snap it. A hint of the truth and he 
would turn at our throats like the rest of his 
savage breed, and six years’ taming in a 
southern cage would count for nought. 
Civilisation is but wasted on these bar- 
barians; nothing will alter the strain in 
their blood save letting it out once and for 
all." 

“Well, if such be his mind, he is like 
enough to be altered in short space!” re- 
turned the first speaker, with a laugh. “ Yet 
pity ’twere not to be achieved in worthier 

fashion! He hath shown some aptitude for 
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the craft of arms and outwardly at least doth 
no discredit to his teachers.” 

“ Ay, not so amiss,” replied his companion 
carelessly. “ His sword hath seen good ser- 
vice at the front not once only nor twice. 
But Roman at Rome means not Roman at 
heart, and we can thank fortune, comrade, 
rather than mere faithfulness, that we have 
adventured thus far north in safety." 

The signal for the evening meal here 
stayed the conversation, and the oak-tree 
was deserted but for the solitary figure 
motionless behind it. A torrent of emotion 
bewildered his brain for long moments— 
fierce anger at his betrayal struggling with 
the bitterest disappointment and shame that 
the toil and repentance of many years had 
but brought him home to the undoing of his 
people. That first hot impulse of terror- 
stricken flight had indeed cost the young 
Alfa dear, for scarcely had it cooled and his 
steps turned bravely back to face the stern 
death penalty, so unwittingly incurred, when 
his seizure by a home returning legion had 
brought a captivity that all his desperate 
efforts could not break, till this appointment 
as guide to a (so-called) trading venture had 
thrilled him with a conscious exultation as 
hard to conceal from his keen companions as 
the heavy belt of. gold about his waist, that 
well would pay the wergyld even of an Æth- 
ling fourfold and over. And with it he had 
carried, all unknowing, death and dis- 
honour! 

But. little by little, the cloud of dazed 
confusion lifted, and the old Saxon spirit 
rose within him and battled fiercely for a 
gleam of hope. “Ere another sun set!" 
That must mean that they would wait awhile 
for the stronger force to join them, for Ælfa 
was well enough versed by now in the Homan 
methods to know that no expedition, however 
slight and unimportant, but was carefully 
planned and fully equipped to ensure success. 
Another sun! At least they could die pre- 
pared—nay, might not a sudden onslaught 
on the advance band turn the whole tide? 
A stealthy footstep struck upon his ear, and 
one of the outposted sentries stole up, with 
blanched check and staring eyes. 

“What fiends lurk within your forests, 
northman ? " he whispered. “ Тһе place is 
alive with them. I would lose my head ten 
times over rather than keep my post at the 
edge of that accursed bog yonder. They say 
ill breeds apace, but, by Jove's thunderbolt ! 
for every night disturber I left behind here, 
three years agone, ten more have sprung! 
Know you no spells or magic to affright 
them ? ” 

A sudden hope was brightening -Elfa’s eyes. 

* Stay here a moment, comrade," he hur- 
riedly answered; “I will but try n charm I 
carry with me and be back again ere the 
equites * take their round again. They have 
but passed а moment since.”’ 

He disappeared into the darkness and the 
soldier took his place. 

Once well away the Saxon stopped to luy 
aside the heavier portions of his armour, and 
then, breaking into a peculiar stooping trot, 
covered the ground in the direction of his 
old home with the speed and unerring 
instinct of a wild creature. The wolves that 
infested those lonely forest wastes cowered 
aside as he passed, and did not dare to muster 
on him, feeling, as beasts instinctively will, 
the fierce mastery of an utter desperation. 

Mile after mile was passed, but his pace 
did not slacken, and one familiar landmark 
after another began to appear. There was 
the morass where his father's favourite horse 


9 Officers whose duty was to inspect the sentries at 
intervals throughout the night. 


had sunk— dragged down by the niries, so it 
was said—and he half started and shuddered 
as a phosphorescent light gleamed for an 
instant in a distant pool and vanished again. 

There was the barrow where his cousin 
Baywulf slept at the foot of the mound 
where a score of foes had fallen round him. 
And at last he paused, breathless and scarce 
able to stand, beside the gnarled old tree 
whose twisted branches, carved rudely to the 
semblance of a dragon, betokened the edge 
of the mark or boundary circle of his tribe, 
across which it was death to stray without 


` blast of horn to announce the coming. 


His hand sought his belt absently and came 
away empty, and only then did the full risk 
that he was running rise before him. Altered 
completely, in strange and warlike dress. how 
could he hope for safety through that narrow 
belt of danger where the very head of the 
household dared not venture in silence. But 
the need was pressing, and, raising his hand 
to the boughs, he swung himself over the 
gnarled old roots and plinged into the 
bushes. At the same moment something 
white gleamed and shifted behind a distant 
trunk and the air seemed cut by a swift in- 
visible line as the intruder staggered blindly 
forward, crushing the ferns and undergrowth 
and rolling over with his face to the ground. 

The pained look that flashed into FElfa’s 
eyes when he opened them again was not 
from the gaping wound that the old man 
bending over him so vainly strove to close, 
and his low ery was of sorrow rather than 
agony. 

* My father! Thy locks are shorn!” . 

“ My son !— yes !—I have been theow these 
many years and watchman of the mark for 
the Swefas. They hold our territory —but 
what matters it— with thou returned and 
slain by my hand ! ” 

“Small wonder I was not known, my 
father. But listen - my breath is short and 
I must speak ere it be gone. Leave tending 
of my wound—’tis useless—and bend nearer 
that not a word be lost." 

The old man raised the dying heud upon 
his shoulder, and the stammered warning 
was scarce delivered ere the pale lips were 
sealed for ever. 


They laid him under the rough carved 
trunk where death had met him—a strange 
home welcome! And all the country round 
that had gathered to the fight were proud 
to follow in the wake of the simple bier with 
its uncovered burden, the golden hair and 
fair northern features shining strangely out 
against the bloodstained alien garb. And 
when the rites were over and the mound of 
remembrance raised by reverent hands, the 
chieftain of the Swefas stepped forth with 
an uneasy shame upon his features and 
spoke aloud. 

* Ethlings and freshlings all! Ye know 
the story of my brother's death and that 
Hallington and all therein were seized for 
werqyld. My mind misgives me somewhat 
on the matter, but ‘twas the ancient custom, 
and as 'twas done it now must pass. To-day 
I stand before the slayer's grave, to whom 
we owe our victory yestermorn ; his father 
oflered me, but two hours gone, full price in 
gold for the redemption of the forfeit. But 
not a coin is needed; what says our eode— 
life for a life—and nobly was it paid 1 The 
clan of Hallinga is free again and honoured 
doubly. Tell me, is it not right ? > 

And loud above the scream of startled fowl 
and clash of bucklers rose the answering 
shout — 

“ Skall unto Eadmund of the Hallingas 
and all his tribe!  Bravest, noblest, and 
richest in the land !" 
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ДЭ last Christ’s Hospital has taken the 
long talked-of step, and followed the 
example of Charterhouse and St. Paul's 
Schools by migrating into the country. 
" The noblest institution in the world,” as 
Bishop Middleton enthusiastically called his 
old school, took farewell of the City in an 
impressive service held in St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, which the Bishop’s statue in the south 
aisle must have witnessed. 

Such an event naturally sets us “ Old 
Blues " furbishing up memories, maybe 
already growing just a little dim; and it has 
occurred to me to register a few of my own 
impressions and reminiscences before they 
grow yet dimmer. Also to secure a few 
sketches of my old school-haunts ere they 
too vanish into thin air under that modern 
substitute for the magician’s wand—the 
navvy's pick. 

The * Blue" of the present and future 
will no longer be at the trouble of reaching 
his cricket-field and fresh air by rail; un- 
limited and close at hand will be the oppor- 
tunities for paper-chases and hare-and- 
hounds; and the woods, downs, and streams 
which surround the new school at Horsham, 
in Sussex, will weave themselves into the 
thoughts which, as Longfellow says, and as 
all ** old boys " prove, are such “ long, long 
thoughts.” 

But a great deal had to be sacrificed in 
order to secure him these benefits, and he 
will miss much that “ Blues" of the past 
have so long enjoyed. For few, if any, are 
the schools so rich in classic memories, or 
that can claim to possess cloisters as historic, 
and that guard an equal number of the 
mighty dead, as those of our old school in 
London; andI must needs preface my own 
school memories with a few words on the 
romantic story of its past. 

Cnrist's Hospital originated in a sermon 
delivered at Westminster before Edward vr., 
the preacher being that old hero, Doctor 
Nicholas Ridley, then Bishop of London, who 
afterwards, side by side with Hugh Latimer, 
paid so bravely and dearly for his staunchness 
and honesty. 

The outcome of a conversation which 
followed, between the boy-King and the good 
Doctor, was a definite plan for founding an 
institution where the children of the needy 
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might be housed and educated. The 
Lord Mayor and many other promi- 
nent citizens joined in the scheme so 
heartily that it was soon being carried 
into effect. 

Providentially, as it happened, the build- 
ings and grounds of the Abbey Church of the 
Grey Friars were available, Henry vri. having 
“turned the cowls adrift,” and here the 
school was founded. But the Great Fire, 
later on, worked sad havoe with the grand 
old buildings, destroying them almost com- 
pletely, and sparing little else than the 
cloisters, known to London “ Blues ’’ as “ the 
Giffs," of which a sketch is given. 

The origin of the name it is impossible to 
guess, still less to say, but in “ the СІ,’ ac. 
cording to Weever's work on “ Funeral Monu- 
ments," repose the ashes of “four queens, 
four duchesses, four countesses, one duke, 
two earls, eight barons, and thirty-five knights. 
The most memorable is Queen Isabella, wife 
of the second Edward. She directed that the 
heart of her husband should be placed upon 
her breast when she was dead, which was 
accordingly done. Among other great per- 
sonages buried here was Queen Margaret; 
the Queen of Scots, wife of David Bruce; 
Baron Fitzwarren and his wife Isabel, some- 
time Queen of the Isle of Man; Roger 
Mortimer, Earl of March, beheaded in 1329; 
John, Duke of Bourbon, taken prisoner at 
Agincourt, and buried here after eighteen 
years’ captivity ; also Thomas Burdett, who 
was beheaded in 1477 for the mere utterance 
of an angry wish. He had a favourite buck, 
which the King, Edward 1v., happened to kill. 
The unfortunate owner, on hearing of the 
circumstance, said he wished the horns were 
in the body of the man who had urged the 
King to shoot his poor animal. The saying 
reached the King’s ears, and Burdett was 
immediately sent to execution.” 

That royal funerals took place here was 
owing to the fact that, for a certain period 
in its history, this Abbey Church of the Grey 
Friars eclipsed even Westminster Abbey in 
importance as a religious establishment. 

The playground into which “the Giffs " 
faces was known as “the Garden," and had 
probably borne that name ever since the 
time when the monks had a garden there in 
which to work and wander. All that flourished 
in it latterly was the school pump and 
"Johnny's." *Johnny's" was a name to 
conjure with, though whether it retains its 
charm and significance at the new school, I 
cannot say. The single word *'Johnny's"' 
implied the school “ tuck-shop " and all its 
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varied commodities. How far this institu- 
tion of a *tuck-shop" of our own dated 
back, we never knew, but here, at stated 
hours, Johnny dispensed “tuck " of all sorts 
to the happy youth possessed of "tin." A 
certain amount of caution and strategy was 
generally found necessary by the purchaser 
in order to elude the “sharks,” as they were 
aptly termed, that infested that particular 
neighbourhood. 

The most popular of the three playgrounds 
was the one fronting Newgate Street —'' the 
Hall Play "—and there the “ ward-matches ’’ 
—the competitions among the wards or dor- 
mitories for the School Cup—were played. 
The Rugby rules were the ones in vogue 
with us, and at times it was no joke being 
flung against the granite buttresses of the 
Hall in an attempt to “ collar” some fleet- 
footed ** forward." 

On entering Christ’s Hospital, each boy is 
sent to the preparatory school at Hertford, and 
I remember the awe that overcame us on being 
promoted—‘ oxed-up," as we called it—to 
London, generally at the end of about two 
years, at the sight of the ** Grecs," or Grecians, 
with their learned, unapproachable demea- 
nour, long past such simplicities as Cesar 
and Xenophon, pacing the cloisters, deep in 
the study of Euripides or Plato. These 
“ Grecs "' are an instance of the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, having won the privilege, by 
hard work, of continuing at tae school beyond 
the usual time for leaving, and finally of 
proceeding to one or other of the universities, 
and long is the list of honours they have 
won in the past. Many, too, are the privileges 
they enjoy in the present, walking in and 
out of the school gates at their own sweet 
wills, conversing with the masters almost on 
terms of equality, faring daintily in bed and 
board, еіс. “ А Grec’’ was attached to each 
ward, having a private study and curtained- 
off sleeping apartment allotted to him. 

The matron and the two or three monitors 
were generally sufficient to quell any dis- 
turbance that occurred amongst the forty or 
so boys that slept in each ward, but if they 
failed, the mere opening of the ** Grec's ” study 
door, or à simple “Shut up, there!” was 
always enough to still the storm. 

But it was not often that the monitors 
failed to keep order, being empowered to 
deal out such mild punishments as “ fotches ” 
(cuffs), and making us “ stand on the settle ' 
or box that was at the foot of each boy's 
bed, which was the usual penalty for talking 
in bed to a neighbour after the prescribed 


hours. And no slight, pynishment either to 
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have to turn out some chilly evening and 
stand immovable til the monitor was 
pleased to let you get down again, perhaps in 
the course of an hour or so. 

But, according to Charles Lamb's account, 
the * Blues " of his time fared a deal worse 
at the hands of their monitors. “ Тһе 
oppressions of these young brutes are heart- 
sickening to call to recollection,” he says. “I 
have been called out of my bed, and waked 
for the purpose, in the coldest winter nights— 
and this not once, but night after night—in 
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One “ petty Nero," he records, * actually 
branded a boy, who had offended him, with 
a red-hot iron; and nearly starved forty of 
us, with exacting contributions, to the one 
half of our bread, to pamper a young ass, 
which, incredible as it may seem, with the 
connivance of the  nurse's  (matron’s) 
daughter, he had contrived to smuggle in, 
and keep upon the leads of the ward." 

Of course, we oceasionally had a tyrannical 
monitor, but it was not common. I re- 
cognise one feature in the picture which he 
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my shirt, to receive the discipline of a 
leathern thong, with eleven other sufferers, 
because it pleased my callow overseer, when 
there has been any talking heard after we 
were gone to bed, to make the six last beds 
in the dormitory, where the youngest children 
of us slept. answerable for an offence they 
neither dared to commit nor had the power 
to hinder." Here let me say, by the way, 
that the double-bedded system implied by 
the words “ the six last beds ’’ and the twelve 
occupants has long been abolished. 


draws, however. That custom of driving 
* the younger part of us from the fires, when 
our feet were perishing with snow," was 
in vogue in my day, as I well remember. 

One of my liveliest recollections is of 
the state of civil war that always followed 
immediately upon a fall of snow. There 
were sixteen wards, and these divided 
themselves into two factions, and the cry 
“ First eight against second eight ” resounded 
on all hands. "Then, woe betide the luckless 
wight that had to make his way singly from 


his class-room to his ward through the 
enemy's country; when, for instance, à boy 
from ** eights " had been to some class-room 
in the neighbourhood of “ sixteens,’’ and, 
leaving a little after the rest, had to fight his 
way, step by step, in the face of a hundred 
or two of the opposing forces, across ** the 
Ditch,” unsupported—*' the Ditch” being 
our name for the large playground he would 
have to traverse. 


Such an experience had almost the grim- ; 


ness of a real battle, and has given many ап 
officer and * Old Blue" lately serving in 
South Africa his first flavour of warfare. 

A separate training was given to boys 
intending to enter the Navy or merchant 
service, and as this particular branch of the 
school's work was instituted by Charles rr. 
they were consequently called “ King's boys "' 
for many years. That name has been super- 
seded, however, and they were known as 
“ Mathemats " among us latter-day “ Blues.” 
They are distinguished by a badge worn on 
the shoulder, and cultivated a reputation fór 
daring and hardihood beyond the rest of us. 
feeling, no doubt, that those virtues were speci- 
ally expected of them ; and in various ways 
tried to anticipate the breezy freedom of the 
“life on the ocean wave ” that awaited them. 

Their school tasks included logarithms, 
navigation, and, strange to say, painting in 
water-colours, though, for the rest of us, the 
study of art was seldom, if ever, carried farther 
than the shading of plaster plums, cubes, vases, 
etc. A mightily tantalising thing it was, when 
wrestling with some stubborn passage of 
Virgil or Xenophon in “ preparation school ”’ 
—“ prep ” or “ prepara " was what we called 
it—to have your neighbour enjoying the com- 
parative pastime of copying landscapes and 
sea-pieces in water-colour, especially to such 
of us as had a natural bent in that direction. 

“ Prep," or the preparing of our lessons 
for the following day. took place in what 
was practically a spacious hall, divided into 
separate class-rooms by means of glazed 
partitions. It lasted for about three hours, 
two masters attending to keep order. ‘This 
was not always easily done, I remember. 
Sometimes, when the three or four hundred 
boys had apparently settled down to work, 
and the only sounds to be heard were the 
patrolling of the masters to and fro along 
the passage that ran the whole length of 'the 
building, the rustling of innumerable leaves, 
and the scratching of pens, suddenly at the 
opposite end from that where the masters 
happened to be, by a plot arranged before- 
hand, a low but ever-growing murmur would 
arise. By the time the masters had hurried 
to the scene of the outbreak, a look of perfect 
innocence reigned, whilst the revolt had 
spread to another quarter. It was impos- 
sible to cope with it because it was impossible 
for two masters to spread themselves over 
half a dozen class-rooms and some four 
hundred boys, and, as the noise was one that 
could be made with the head bent, and without 
the disturbing of a single feature, it could not 
well be tracked down to any particular boy. 

This reminds me of a unique and much- 
appreciated licence which many a “ Blue” 
will remember was granted by а certain 
master, though in most matters as rigid a 
disciplinarian as any. It was an understood 
thing that the puns and caustic witticisms 
with which he flavoured his instruction might 
be greeted with a ringing yell, something 
between a howl and acheer. A dozen times, 
perhaps, in the course of a single morning, 
the studious silence that reigned elsewhere 
throughout the school was broken by the 
far-reaching uproar. 

His method of teaching was a strange one, 
though no doubt justified by its results, for 
he was one of the oldest and most experi- 
enced of the school's many masters. It 
consisted of a sort of grim badgering of the 
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»y he was addressing for the time being. 
Pointing to some chimney-pot to be seen from 
he window, he would ask the boy in tragic 
ones, “ if he could imagine him standing on 
ton one foot and turning round at the rate 
of a hundred miles an hour." If new to 
‘he game, the bewildered boy would be pretty 
ure to answer “ No," expecting it to be 
visited as an insult if he admitted he could. 

“ You booby," he would thunder in reply, 
'and do you mean to say that you are so 
lense as actually to be incapable of imagin- 
ing such а simple thing as that ? "—the end 
of the sentence being drowned in one of 
those deafening howls of derision from the 
rest of the class, that echoed to the remotest 
"oisters. The dullest boys he made to sit 
at the desk nearest his own —* under his 
wing," was his term for it—their slow wits 
being kept in a state of artificial glow and 
brillianey by his mere proximity. 

Woe betide the boy his eagle-eye caught 
"wool-gathering." For awhile he would not 
appear to have noticed anything amiss, but 
quietly eontinued his explanation of the 
arithmetical problem in hand. “ Thus we 
arrive at the conclusion that the numerator 
must be four hundred, with five hundred as 
the denominator; and if that be the case — 
if that be the case,” he would repeat dreamily. 
And again. “If that be the case. If "—and 
here his arm would spring from his side, and 
a rigid fore-finger be directed full in the be- 
vildered visage of the “ wool-gatherer "— * if 
waar be the case 2 " the sequel probably being 


that the culprit found himself accommodated 
with a seat under his (S.’s) wing, and any 
further indulgence in day-dreaming gone for 
ever. 

But as a disciplinarian pure and simple 
S. was unapproached. It was по doubt 
^n that account he was singled out to make 
more irksome the lot of the boys in the 
"Detention. School" which was held on 
"^inesday and Saturday afternoons and 
"Lewe-days," as the whole-holidays were 
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called, and was made up of the boys that the 
various masters had punished by sending 
there. The punishment lay not merely in 
losing the holiday, or doing the task set, but 
in bearing the yoke of this particular 
master. 

Hardly had the bell which summoned us 
ceased ringing before the door would be 
banged-to and the well-known voice would 
be heard threatening vengeance as he came 
towards us. 


“You had 

better start. 
You had better 
start. You have 
no time to lose, 
I can tell you. 
Unless I find 
plenty done when 
І come round, 
you'll catch it. 
What! "—with a 
cuff at the head 
nearest him—and 
“do you mean 
to tell me you 
haven't started 
yet?” or, to an- 
other, ** You have 
no time to sneeze 
here, 7 can tell 
you. You had 
better get on with it." And so оп da capo. 

Towards the end of each hour he would 
visit us singly, to see what had been done. 
I was not alive to the humour of the thing 
at the time, but am sure I should find it 
hugely diverting now, to see him feigning 
the utmost surprise at finding so little accom- 
plished when inwardly he must have been 
simply amazed at the amount he managed to 
extort from us. From one to another he 
went, scattering wrath on all hands. 
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“ And have you really got the impudence 
to tell me this is all you've written?” he 
would inquire of the flinching figure before 
him. ‘ What on earth have you been at all 
the time, you young monkey ? "—Ahere a cuff, 
probably. “You'll catch it if I don't find 
three times that amount done when I 
come round again!’’—and so, with a 


parting cuff, to the next victim. 
I do not remember that the actual pain he 
inflieted was much; his plan, I suspect, 


was merely to charge the atmosphere about 
him with the “gloom of earthquake and 
eclipse ’’—if so, I think he was tolerably, or, 
rather, intolerably, successful. 

But most of the masters used milder 
measures, and many an “Old Blue " recalls 
with something like affection, as I do, the 
wise yet kindly rule of masters such as W., 
who taught us not to construe the Aneid 
merely, but also what a scholar and a gentle- 
man should be. 

Out of school.hours the keeping of dis- 
cipline and order lies in the hands of the 
Warden, a post always held by either a 
military or naval officer, assisted by the 
matrons, or * dames," and the monitors. 
An occasional birehing is still found neces- 
sary for the taming of some wilder spirit, 
the punishment being carried out with fit 
solemnity by one of the school “ beadles ” in 
the Warden's presence; but the state of 
things which Charles Lamb tells us existed 
in his day has long been ended. As a 
new boy, he says, “he was taken to see 
the dungeons. These were little, square, 
Bedlam cells, where a boy could just lie at 
his length upon straw and a blanket—a 
mattress, I think, was afterwards substituted 
—with a peep of daylight, let in askance from 
& prison-orifice at top, barely enough to read 
by. Here the poor boy was locked in by 
himself all day without sight of any but the 
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porter who brought him his bread and water, 
who might not speak to him, or of the 
beadle, who came twice & week to call him out 
to receive his periodical chastisement, which 
was almost welcome, because it separated 
him for а brief interval from  soli- 
tude.” 

We fared far better than the “ Blues ” of 
his day in the matter of food also, the 
dinners being plentiful and varied, and the 
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“erug and drup” (bread and dripping) and 
“crug and flab” (butter) being sutlicient in 
quantity if somewhat monotonous, like the 
alternating cocoa and hot milk with which we 
washed them down. Well do I recall how 
tantalising was the fragrance of the ** Grecs’ 
kiff" (cotfce), wafted towards us from the 
table at which they regaled themselves apart. 

At this senson of change in the school's 
history, the question of abolishing its dis- 


tinctive dress has again been raised, bnt 
should it be decided on it is sincerely to be 
hoped that the old name of ** Blue," to which 
its colour led, may manage to survive the 
alteration. 

But, however few or many the changes 
that occur within the school itself may be. 
one thing can never change, but will follow 


it to the end—the stedfast, grateful attach. ——— 


ment of its world-wide scattered sons. 
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T? me the word “friendship” has an 

almost sacred meaning. Acquaintance- 
ship is entirely distinct from friendship, and 
in the course of this short paper I will 
endeavour to give a few examples of what 
true camaraderie consists of. 

Every boy must haveachum. In the best 
of all books—the Bible—we read of # young 
man on whose head a price was set, but who 
possessed an inestimable treasure in the 
shape of a true chum. I allude to David, 
the son of the big sheep-farmer Jesse. 

I think if David’s life could have been 
fully written, it would be found that Jonathan, 
the son of Saul, saved his friend’s life on 
more than one occasion at the peril of his 
own. Jonathan loved David not for what he 
thought he could reap from the advantage 
of such friendship, but simply because, having 
a noble nature, he loved the “lad.” 

Friendship is nothing at all if it cannot 
make sacrifices and accept responsibilities. 
Not many weeks ago I had the privilege of 
shaking hands with a young fellow whose 
character I much admire. 

He is not rich or over-well educated. He 
is simply a sergeant in an infantry regiment 
drawing his half & crown per day; but I 
think he deserves to be classed as a “ maz,” 
and I can find no nobler word in the English 
language than the little Saxon substantive, 
with the exception perhaps of “ woman." 

Just before the Boers declared hostilities 
against this country, this sergeant was shown 
& great kindness by the father of a young 
soldier who had not long before joined the 
non-commissioned officer’s regiment. I was 
present on the parade-ground when this par- 
ticular battalion formed up, preparatery to 
marching to the railway-station en route for 
the seat of war. 

The father of the recruit, in my hearing, 
said to the non-com., “ You will give a look 
to my boy; sergeant?” “I will sir,” 
answered the sergeant. “І will be his 
friend." The father, once & distinguished 
officer in Her Majesty's army, went away 
relieved. 

The recruit had gone, as the phrase runs 
“a bit wild "—that is, he had acted the fool, 
despite the splendid advantages he had 
enjoyed in the shape of an excellent home, 
an affectionate father, and a most loving 
mother. As а last resource, the youngster, 
with his father's consent, entered the Army 
as а private soldier. 

From the time when the men fell in, ona 
dark, murky evening in December 1899, on 
the barrack-square, till quite recently, my 
thoughts often wandered to that young sol- 
dier and his friend the sergeant. When I 
speak of the recruit, I use the term in a 
comparative sense. The lad had passed his 
drills, but could not by any means be con- 
sidered an old soldier. 

Most of you boys have read of the stiff 
fight at Paardeberg, where the stubborn 
Cronjé was headed by that magnificent 
cavalry leader, General French. 

. On reaching Capetown the sergeant and 
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the young soldier joined the Mounted In- 
fantry, both being expert riders. 

It was fortunate for the youngster that the 
sergeant was with him during that week’s 
strife which culminated in the surrender of 
Cronjé and his ragged followers. 

The mounted detachment to which the 
two friends belonged was attached to the 
Essex Regiment, and Sunday, February 19, 
found them lining the banks of the Modder, 
across which lay the sullen Boers, entrenched 
in the river-bed. 

The position was an extremely critical and 
dangerous one, for the detachment lay be- 
tween two fires—viz. that of the Mauser 
tire of the enemy and our lyddite guns. 

About noon the young soldier, anxious to 
get а “snap” at the Boers, incautiously rose 
from his prone position. He had just risen 
to his knees when an express bullet hit him 
in the chest, broke off a portion of his brass 
strap-buckle, burying the metal in his body. 
The bullet thus deflected passed through the 
lad’s left arm, breaking the bone. The ser- 
geant, who was lying by the youngster's side, 
applied the ficld dressing, and ultimately 
managed to staunch the flow of blood. 

For three days and two nights the gallant 
sergeant, who had promised to be a friend to 
the lad, lay beside the wounded soklier, 
creeping at night to the river's brink for 
water for his young protégé. 

T wo days later, while the British shrapnel 
was still whistling &bout their heads, and 
the Mauser bullets, with their peculiar ping! 
ping! were flying nearly as thick as hail, 
the sergeant was badly wounded by a piece 
of shell from one of our guns. Yet he 
managed through the night of the 21st to 
drag the half-dead young soldier to an out- 
post of the Essex Regiment. 

For some months both lay ill in hospital, 
but luckily they have recovered. I think 
this sergeant proved that he was indeed a 
friend. His name to me is ** Jonathan." 

It is a comparatively easy matter to have 
plenty of friends in the time of prosperity ; 
but the spurious article is easily detected 
during the days of adversity. Many people 
profess friendship for the sake of what they 
get, or expect to get. The pseudo friend is 
then unmasked, and is seen in his true 
colours. 

А chum may make or mar a fellow's life. 
In the “ 'seventies " I knew а young teacher, 
full of brilliant promise, clever, and kind- 
hearted to a fault. A young man in a higher 
position in life than the teacher took a fancy 
to the latter. This young teacher entered 
college high up on the list. No one's future 
could have appeared brighter: but owing to 
the ill-assorted friendship spoken of he sank 
down so low that, owing to his drinking 
habits, he was expelled with disgrace from 
college. This broke his mother's heart, for 
she never looked up again. What became 
of the erring one I know not ; but the last I 
heard about him was that he was an inmate 
of a north-country workhouse. This, how- 
ever, was many years ago. All this young 


fellow's ruin may be traced to the so-called 
friendship which existed between him and 


the man moving in & higher social scale . 


of life, who was both & drunkard and a 
gambler. 

There is a type of boy whom I should like 
every reader of the * B.O.P." to avoid, ani 


that is the one “ who knows a point or two." ¢ 


Such boys should be left severely alone. 
Even this material life is so beautiful, and 
its possibilities so glorious, that anything 


which clouds the intellect or deranges the - 
wonderful mechanism of our bodies should be ` 


shunned like poison. 


England's future rests with you boys of . `z- 


to-day. You have magnificent chances that 
were denied your forefathers who helped to 


build this glorious Empire, ofttimes sealing .: 
their labours with their blood. See that you . 


do your duty. Be manly and strong in your 
friendship for what is best and true in life. 
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A DETENTION SOLILOQUY. 


BY THOMAS HAY, M.A. 


wr I sit and take detention 
In this ancieut Grammar School, 
Hearing many a quaint declension 
Contravening every rule ; 
While I look at papers greasy, 
Siguing schoolboys’ extra work, 
Every youngster thinks, “ How easy | 
Ain't һе happy as a Turk.” 


While I check each smile expansive 
That the holy calm could mar, 
With a terrifying glance if 
Things seem like to go too far; 
While I glare at every “howler” 
And repress the starting smile, 
Every boy thinks, * What a growler ] 
How he's troubled with the bile." 


While I mildly wax abusive 
And an instant quarrel pick 
If an urchin is delusive 
Or attempts a dirty trick; 
While commands I'm ever framing, 
Incu!esting what I teach, 
They are inwardly exclaiming, 
" What an easy job to preach.” 


But I am not much affected— 

To such thoughts as these inured— 
For they'll quickly be corrected 

When the special pang is cured. 
My companions in detention, 

With decision crisp and short, 
Would be generous and mention, 

* Oh ! he's not so bad a sort." 


In the time that comes hereafter, 
If their schooldays count for aught, 
Then their merry genial laughter 
May be followed by the thought 
That the teacher occupying 
The detention master's chair 
Was not after all so trying, 
There was no ill-feeling there! 
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Problem No. 615. 


By A. W. GALITZKY AND Н. Е. L. MEYER, 
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White to play and mate in four (4) moves, 


This is a simplified form of our problem, 
No. 423, of January 1896. There are 10+7 
z 17, and here only 11 pieces. 

Dr. Oscar Blumenthal will publish a second 
volume of his “ Schachminiaturen,’’ which 
will also contain problems of not more than 
seven pieces, and will be issued in a few 
months. There are several mistakes in 
names and other errors in the first volume, 
and it is expected that they will be men- 
tioned in the second volume. Some of the 
following stratagems may be useful for Dr. 
B.s collection, for they contain charming 
movements : 

By O. Würzburg: White, K—K Kt sq.; 
Q—Ksq.; R—K 2. Black, K—K R 6; B— 
K B4; Kt—K В 8. In three moves. An- 
other three-er by the same American com- 
poser is: White, K—Q 6; Q—Q Kt 3; Kt— 
K Kt 5; P—K 4. Black, K—Q 5; Ps—Q 4 
and K Kt 2. 

A three-er by J. Kotré (say Kotretsh) is: 
White, KC K 4; Q—K R 2; B—K R 5; Kt 
—Q4. Black, K—Q R 8; P—Q Kt 6. 

By E. Pradignat, also a three-er: White, 
К-К Kt 7; Q--QB 4; Bs—Q B 5 and 8; 
Ps—Q Kt 6, Q B 2 and 7, Q 6, K B 6, and 
Kt 3. Black, K—K 4; R—K B 7 and 
4; Kt—Q R 7; Ps—Q B 6, K 7, and 
Kt 5. 

ы“ J. J. Colpa, in three moves: White, 

K R8; 9—0 Kt 4; R— nee) Kts— 
Q R3 and К Kt3; Ps—Q 5, K B2, К Kt 5 
and 6. Black, K—K 4; B—QR8; Ps—Q 6, 
K2,KB2,and К Kt 5. The motto “ Von 
Drohung keine Spur" (No trace of any 
threat) indicates that if Black did not move 
at all, White could not give mate in three 


moves. The eight moves of Black produce 
pretty variations, two of which are in two 
moves. 


It takes a few years to meet with a problem 
of such beauty as the following by J. Kohtz 
and C. t^ kelkorn: White, K— Q sq.; Q— 
Q R 2; B—Q 5; Kts—K 5 and K B 7; 
Ps--Q B : K B 2, K Kt 2 and 4. Black, 
К-К B 5; Rs—Q R 3 and Q5; B—K 2; 
К..- 9 R 6 and KR 4; Ps—Q R 5, Q7, 
k ht 3 and 4. White mates in four moves. 
Ine combinations are as unique as the 
names, for there arc no other men of those 
names. $ 

The next is an improved position of a 
problem of 9+10=19 pieces by a composer 
whose name is not known to us: White, 
K-K Kt 3; Q-QR 3; Rs -Q 5 and 
KB2; B—K Kt 8; Ps—Q 2 and 4. Black, 
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K—K 5; Rs—Q Kt sq. and Q B 3; B— 
K R 6; Kt—Q 8; Ps—Q 2, 3, 6, K Kt 4 
and 5. (7+10= 17 pieces. White mates 


in three moves. There were White Pawns 


at K Kt 2 and 3. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(Twenty-FourtH ANNUAL SERIES.] 


Handwriting Competition. 
Age 16 years. 
Price—10s, 64. 
PERCIVAL REED, 5 Royal Avenue, Adelaide, S.A, 


CEUTIFICATES. 
[Names stand in order of merit.) 

George Robert Hughes, 152 Manchester Road, Heaton 
Chapel, Stockport ; Hilda Mary Johns, 280 Park Road, 
Crouch End, w; John Hyslop, Afton Bridgend, New 
Cumnock, Ayrshire; L. R. Perdrau, Royal College, 
Curepipe; John Futter, George Street, Horbury, near 
Waketield ; Frederick Bolton, 13 Grant Street, Earle y- 
town, Lane ashire; William Y. Lec, 225 George Street, 
Sydney, Australia : James Fisher, 10 Derringham 
Street, Hull, England; Joseph Lawrence Porter, 206 
Crow Lane, Newton-le-Willows, Lancs ; F. H. Kennedy, 


High Cliff View, Guisborough, N. Yorks; Arthur 
Ferreira, * Riverside," Henley-on-Thames, Oxon; 
James Foster, Academy House, Beith, Ayrshire; 


Ammon W. Whitehead, 272 Waterloo Street, Oldham: 
M. E. Parker, Upton House, 8t. George's Avenue, Forest 
Gate; William E, Forster Seddon, 83 Upper Lloyd 
Street, Moss Side, Manchester ; Walter Weir, 30 Annett 
Street, Crosshill, Glasgow ; H. A. Dickenson, 7 Radford 
Road, Nottingham; Emily Edith Webb, Vassilly 
Ostroff, 7th Line No. 60 log. 4 St. Petersburg, Russia; 
Vincent Williams, Sunningdale, Hough Green, Chester ; 
Н. Н. Raven, Lichfiell House, Fairfield Read, Uppec 
Edmonton, N. ; Frederick Charles Mills, 9 Whitta Road, 
Manor Park, Essex; Tindal Arthur Felstead, East 
Leake, near Loughborough; Ethelwyn Nicholson, 
Montrose, Maple Koad, Wallwood Park, Leytonstone, 
Essex; Leonard Gibbs, 1 Broughvo, Road, Somerviil, 
Seacombe, Cheshire; Reginald Herbert Rowland, 97 
Wanstead Park Road, Ilford ; John Win. Banks, 81 
Kenbourne Koad, Sharrow, Sheffield; Harold Swain, 
Fenstanton, St. Ives, Hunts; Frederick G, Leslie 
Allen, Logan Street, Canterbury, Victoria, Australia; 
Andrew Scott, c/o Anderson and Jacobsen, Kingston, 
Jamaica; James Marshall Foster, Academy House, 
Reith, N. B.: Frederick Arthur Bateman, * Pinewood,” 
Maybury Road, Woking, Surrey ; Thomas Walklate, 3 
Taunton Street, Swindon, Wilts; Behramju Pestonju 
Sabavala, Mr. Bhaskar Shivram's House, Girgaum, 
Back Road, Bombay, India ; Bryce K. Craig, 125 King 
Street, Pollokshaws, N.B.; William Arthur Lang, 4 
Summerhill Road, St. George, Bristol, E. ; Henry Gil- 
lespie, Clare Castle, co. Clare, Ireland ; 
Queen's College; William Adams, 5 Cobar Street, 
letersham, Sydney, N.S.W.; Charles Ernest Haslam, 
Dunston Villa, Sheepbridge, near Chesterfield ; George 
Boice Cooper, 95 Westburn Road, Aberdeen; Edgar 
Toy, 74 Lord Street, Wolverhampton ; Willis Gallimore, 
4 Yew Tree Terrace, Heavy Gate Road, Walkley, Shef- 
field; J. S. Maguire, 11 Brookvale Drive, Cliftonville, 
Belfast ; Frederick George Ayling, 6 Chisholme Terrace, 
Kilmorie Комі, Forest Hill; Maurice Ackroyd, 64 
Cecil Avenue, Horton, Bradford, Yorks; Fred Bishop, 
Poplar Road, Histon, Cambridge ; George Simmons, 
South Bank, Westerham, Kent; Frederick Webb, 
Postal Staff, Preston; Alfred Wisdom, 65 Stimpson 
Avenue, Northampton ; George R. Drysdale, 4 Muries- 
ton Road, Edinburgh ; W. R. Phillips, 1 Blandy Terrace 
Nantvmoel, near Bridge nd, Glam. ; Aunie Louisa Fiel |, 
Steeple Aston, Oxford; Maud Forrester Brown, 39 
Conduit Road, Bedford; Alexander Christie, 33 Daisy 
Street, Glasgow; George Kinsey-de-Faye, 23 David 
Place, St. Helier, Jersey, C.L ; Arthur Reginald Stallard, 
65 Sutherland Road, Southsea, Portsmouth, Hamp- 
shire ; Charles Hambrook Harrison, 32 Eastwood Road, 
Goodmayes, Essex; Lucien Howard, Orauge Grove 
Zstute, l'alarigua, Trinidad, B.W I, 


Age 17. 
Prize—]10s. 64. 
PAUL SoIDE, Senuc, par Grandpré (Ardennes), France. 


CERTIFICATES, 

Richard Neighbonr, 979 London Road, Reading, 
Berks; Victor Stanley Mercer, York Street, Albany, 
Western Australia; A. E. S. Fowler, High Street, 
Toddington, Bedfordshire: Charles Nathaniel Glaze- 
brook, 11 Edith Terrace, Plymouth, Devon; Henry 
Reuben Lewis, Sunny Dale, Tripsley, Hereford ; William 
Shaw, 371 Bowling ` Old Lane, Bradford, Yorks : Е, А. 
Carlton Smith, 63 Tollington Park, х. ; Pat Curline, 
“ Kynaston,” Upper Dorset Road, Bexhill- -on-Sea, 
Su-sex ; К lith O. Walford, Layer de la Haye, Col- 
Chester; Karl Btansfeld, 4 Tokentouse Buildings, 


Н. Fuckeera, | 
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Londor, к.с.; W. Furnival, 24 Lune Street, Preston, 
Lancashire; Perey James Shepherd, 12 Kensington 
Terrace, Hartington Roud, Preston, Lancashire ; €. A. 
Mott, 45 Heathfield Road, Handsworth, Birmingham; 
W iliam John Rıcketts, 53 Galbraith Street, Millwall, 


London, E. ; Walter W. L. Powell, c/o Мг. A.S. Pearce, 
310 Punt Road, South Yarra, Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia ; Edward Arthur Luff, La Chaumière, 


Brock Road, Guernsey, Channel Islands; Cecil W. 
Cooke, 115 Ferme Park Road, Hornsey, N. ; William 
R. Wells, 7 The Nook, Barber Road, Sheftieid ; Louis 
Smith, 12 Viewforth, Edinburgh; George Herbert 
Harvey, 63 Hanover Street, Portsea, Portsmouth ; 
Ernest Leeder, Valley Farm, Bergh-Apton, near 
Norwich; Thomas Price, 14 Platts Crescent, Coal- 
bournbrook, near Stourbridge, Staffordshire; William 
R. Wilson, 5 Comely Bank how, Edinburgh; Walter 
Laundon, 29 Wakering Koad, Barking, Essex ; James 
Oswald Allen, 69 East Street, Bury, Lancashire ; Percy 
Nichols, 96 Essex Road, Manor Park, London, К. ; 
William R. G. Kent, 81 Union Road, Clapham ; Joseph 
Herbert Finney, 165 Uttoxeter Road, Longton, Staf- 
fordshire, William Wight, 416 Crown Street, Glasgow, 
3.8.; C. Grenville Maile, 19 Provost Road, Haverstock 
Hill, N.W.; James Young, 92 Golfdrum Street, Duu- 
fermline, Fifeshire, N.B.; Thomas William Sale, 
8 Thayer Street, Manchester Square, London, W. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK, 


AN AFRICAN BOY KING. 


Тнк little African ruler, whose portrait we give 
herewith, and whose territory is now раге of a British 
Protectorate, is a grandson of the celebrated Mutessa, 
and descendant of a long line of kings, He is about 
seven years of аре, and has never been far away from 
Mengo, the native capital of Uganda, where he was 
born. He was recently accorded the title of Highness 


by the British Government, and will attain his majority 


The latest Portrait of the King of Uganda. 


when he is eighteen, The territory over which the 
King. or “ Kabaka,” rules is nearly 20,000 square miles 
in extent, and possesses a native population. (now 
largely Christian) of between one and two milion 
peopl & The Prime Minister of Uganda, Apolo Kagwa 
Gulemve Nume, who came over to England for tli? 
Coronation, lias long been a friend of Britain, and has 
ап important part to play during the minority of tue 
boy King. Our portrait is by №. G. Doggett. 
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PETTINGALE.— Perhaps Barnard, Bishop, & Barnard, of 
Norwich. Try Chamberlin’s in Waterloo Road, 
London, opposite the tram terminus. 


F. Kvorr.—You would probably find the wheels at a 
marine-store dealer's, or «ome second-hand shop, or a 
shop where perambulators are repaired. 


EpGrways (London Field:). — Yes; the December part 
for 1901 is still in print, and can be obtained to order 
through the booksellers, or direct from our о се. 


W. DUNCAN.—1. Ranjitsinjhi. It is the same name 
as Ranjit Singh of whom you read in Indian 
history The “prince” has been dropped out of 
the cricket scores, as it is not quiteacorrect designa- 
tiou of his social rank, 


C. S,—Put the fish into the island pond, and do not 
tellanybody they are there. You cannot keep them 
alive, so you might as well give them a chance. 


M. Н. С. Yarrs—Inquire of some dealer, such as 
Mr. J. L. Willson, 37 New Oxford Street, London. 
See his advertisement in our monthly part. 


С. Н. C. (Royal Crescerft).—No; rules are rules, and 
must be observed. One copy of the paper means one 
competitor only, not a family. When, long ago, we 
admitted exceptions, schools of 200 or 300 scholars 
would take in perhaps one or two copies only for the 
school library, and then half the school compete. 
This seemed hardly fair, for admiration alone can 
keep no magazine going, circulation also being 
essential; and with such a high-class, unique paper 
as ours, a very large circulation alone renders it 
possible for us to issue it. Why do not vou and your 
brothers each take a copy ? Even if you do not 
care each to bind tlie parts, there must be plenty of 
poorer neighbours who would most gratefully accept 
them. 

C. M. Brpronp.—* The Willoughby Captains” is now 
published by us in the * Bookshelf" Series. The 
numbers in which it first appeared have long been 
out of print. 


W. H. R. (Ossett)—1. Drawings promising, but 


scarcely up to our publication standard. Why not 
try for the prizes in our various drawing competi- 
tions? 2. In a few weeks’ time we hope to publish 
a short practical series of articles by a well-known 
* B.O.P.” artist (Mr. P. V. Bradshaw) on black-and- 
white drawing, and these will give you all the 
information you ask for, and more. 


A. A. MILNER (Bungay).—Yes, the plate in our Sep- 
tember part will be included in the series. 


A. C. (Glasgow).—We have referred your letter to the 
adjudicators, and they uphold their award, with 
which we agree. We cannot enter into details here ; 
but you include a * Descriptive,” which does not 
count in the * Medal ” award. 


TEN YEARS’ READER.— There is no paper with such 
advertisements; the only way is to apply direct to 
the company. 


ANTIQUE, P. E. Jones, and R. H. WirtsON.— The | 


ancient and foreign coins are too numerous to write 
about even if there were a standard of prices, which 
there is not. The Charles п, crown, 1669, ranges 
from 7s. 64, to 44. ; the farthing, 1674, seems to be 
rare; those of 1672, 1673, and 1675 range from 
ls. to 5s.; William and Mary halfpennies from 1/. to 
71. 10s.; William III. halfpennies from 6d. to 30s.; 
Queen Anne half-crowns range from 3s. 6d. to two 
guineas ; George 11. halfpennies, 1750, from 6d. to 2s. : 
George nr pennies, 1797, from 1s. to 2s. 6d. It all 
depends on what they are. 


Н. Pare.—You cannot do better than see the series 
of articles in our fifth volume, * How to make a 
Violin," and follow the instructions exactly. Many 
good instruments were made by our readers according 
to the directions given. 


J. Н. G. (Dumbarton).—See the articles on making fire- 
balloons and gas-balloons in the eleventh and twelfth 
parts of our * Indoor Games," which cost sixpence 
each, and are published at this office. 


LiBER.—You will find the article on “ Becoming- a 
Librarian " in our February part for 1902, page 263. 


DISPENSER.—Full printed particulars are obtainable 
on written application to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, Whitehall, Westminster. 


J. THoMsON.—It will never pay you to buy type and 
n press for tbe sole purpose of printing a school 
magazine ; but you would do no harm in writing for 
a price list to the Model Printing Press Company, 
Farringdon Street, Ludyate Circus. 


D. Р. Crooke.—Yes, a licence is required for all such 
weapons—guns, rifles, revolvers, pistols, even air- 
guns, | 


OAPTAIN, A. J. H., and half a dozen others.—Get “ The 
Sea"; it was recently mentioned in our Note-book. 


A. ©. Bonp.—Apply for advice to the Chief Clerk, 
Emigrants’ Information Office, Broadway, West- 
minster, which is a branch of the Colonial Office. 


К. STEAD and NEW READER.—You will find bees and 
hives advertised in the * Exchange and Mart," and 
that will put you on the track. 


P. GavNEn.—]1. Dissolve soft soap in hot water, add 
sulphate of iron to the solution; wash and dry the 
precipitate, mix it with linseed oil, and with the 
mixture waterproof the canvas, 2. Not that we 
know of ; but there is a periodical, “ The Fireman,” 
supplied to many publie libraries. 


ENAMEL.—Rub it over with pumice-powder nnd water 
and a soft rag so ns to produce a smooth surface, and 
give it one or two coats as may be necessary. 


J. BRADLEY and В. BRarN.—We can only auswer for 
the punt as it is described іп our pages. The prices 
you can easily find out by making a list of the 
materials and asking for an estimate for them at the 
timber-yard. The whole thing could be settled in 
an afternoon, and you would start fair. Thereis no 
reason why you should not succeed, if you are used to 
working with carpentering tools. 
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DARGENT. 


No. 1244, Vol. XXV. 


[No. 7 OF NEW VOL.) 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1902. 


Price One Penny. 
[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. | 
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(y the next day, at 7 р.м., the village fly 

started from the porch of Ravensdale to 
take Mr. Quern only to the Vicarage, since 
Mrs. Quern was prevented by headache from 
accompanying him. 

Ball was on the look-out, being anxious to 
апте himself on the evidence of his own 
eyes that the master had really gone. He 


The Evening Meal. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by М. S. BERRIDGE.) 


QUEER MR. QUERN. 


By THE Rev. A. N. MALAN, D.D., 


Author of “ The Belgian Hare," “ The Wallaby Man," ete, ete. 


CHAPTER VII.— THE NIGHT PARADE. 


watched the four-wheeler go lumbering down 
the drive, and listened with satisfuction to the 
gravel-grinding ; for he relied on the sound 
of the returning carriage-wheels to give ample 
notice for getting the clocks back into the 
Museum, before a chance of detection should 
spoil the result. 


The house-master, Mr. Fox, was not a 


formidable adversary in Bull's estimation. 
His room was in a part of the house far 
removed from the scene of the proposed 
maneuvres. Bull counted оп ordinary 
caution and rubber soles to prevent any 
sounds of disturbance from alarming Mr. 
Fox. The dorznitories all had а south 
aspect along the»front of the house, so that 
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no boy need leave his room. They would 
merely have to stand at the windows, and 
every boy would have a clear view of the 
show. 

The risk of discovery was thercfore re- 
duced to a minimum, and even the timorous 
triumvirate were hopeful of coming off un- 
scathed. 

Evening preparation passed. Mr. Fox read 
prayers, and the boys went up to their 
dormitories. The master made his usual 
rounds—lights were put out when the bell 
rang —and no illicit sounds aroused suspicion 
as Mr. Fox sat in his room absorbed in an 
interesting book. 

It was a crisp. frosty night. The full 
moon rode royally in the high heavens, 
canopied by soft fleecy clouds, which seemed 
to melt for n moment as they passed across 
her face, to form again on the other sidc. 
There were whispered conferences in every 
dormitory, while excitement rang the 
changes on one theme. ‘Those who were to 
take part in the parade were persons of the 
highest importance. They were questioned 
with bated breath, and their answers were 
eagerly listened to by every ear. 

As the appointed time drew near, excite- 
ment became more intense. Everyone was 
on the alert to catch the sound of Bull's 
stealthy footstep—for he was to summon his 
confederates from their several dormitories. 
Hush! Didn'taboard creak ? Hark! Was 
that the wind inthe chimney? That's Bull's 
step! 

At last—the door-handle of No. 1 dor- 
mitory was turned—the door opened—a 
form appeared, and a sepulchral whisper 
asked, ~ Gibson, are you ready ? ” 

Gibson started from his bed, ready dressed 
—Hhis face more ghastly pale than the moon's. 
He answered not a word, but glided across 
the floor and disappeared from view. The 
Rubicon was passed for Gibson. 

Down the corridor he tiptoed after Bull, 
picking up the four other confederates on the 
way ; and so the company, fully told, arrived 
at the Museum. Bull had smeared the key 
with tallow, and it turned in the lock without 
a creak. The company entered. 

Before them stood the gaunt clocks in 
grim array. The pale mystery of moonlight 
lent them a ghostly character. Those whose 
faces had been removed by Bull's chirurgical 
skill, suggested brainless skulls with hollow 
sockets. "The faces of the others seemed to 
leer with saturnine grimaces at those bold 
adventurers preparing to carry out their 
secret plot. Not one of the latter, perhaps, 
was entirely free from qualms arising from 
the eerie intluence of the surroundings. 

But Bull locked the door, and sought to 
quench any infection of timidity by prompt 
action. He spoke in a whisper: 

* Now then, you chaps, no time must be 
lost. Up with the window, Boyce—it's well 
tallowed. We'll have them out in order. 
Stay a moment, we shall want two outside 
—you and Elder. Look ont—don’t jump. 
Steady. That’s it. Now, Frankland, help 
me with потћег опе. Softly, Gibson— don't 
plunge about like a tipsy rhinoceros.” 

The clocks, one after another, with more 
or less clumsy grace, made their exit into 
the garden. Then Frankland, Gibson, and 
Karle climbed down through the window; 
while Bull, captain of the crew, was the last 
to leave the deck. They felt happicr and 
breathed more freely with moonlight all 
around them, undiluted by the spectral 
gloom of inside walls. The clocks were no 
longer grinning bogeys, but ancient familiars, 
with whom each man was anxious to become 
more intimately acquainted by encasing 
himself. 

Bull insisted on the encasement being 
executed by orders. The clocks were ranged 
in single tile, and his tive associates stood 
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beside them. Bull called “ Attention!" ina 
stage whisper : | 

* Open doors! Get in! 
Make yourselves at home! Grasp ropes! 
Lift! Lower! Stand casy! Lift! March!" 

When the movements had been performed 
to his satisfaction he inspected the ranks, 
and being assured that all was in working 
order, he quickly manned his own clock 
posted at the head of the file. 

* Now, you chaps, follow your leader is the 
crder.— March !” 

Slowly, with a certain stateliness and 
solemnity of movement, the procession 
rounded the angle of the wing and made its 
way tothe oval lawn in front of the man- 
sion. 

At all the dormitory windows white-robed 
spectators were clesely packed to view the 
parade. Bull varied the programme with 
much ingenuity. The six clocks marched 
round the oval, and then lined up in the 
centre facing the spectators. ‘Then followed 
serpentine evolutions like those of the 
" maze " at drill. Then in divisions of three 
they marched in contrary directions— faced 
about and performed а clumsy war-dance, 
until a halt was called from weariness, for 
the weight of the cumbrous engines began to 
tell on the company’s strength. 

* Easy all," said Bull, * we'll get out for a 
few minutes апа stretch our legs before 
trotting the old gentlemen back again.” 

The order was gladly obeyed, and the 
daring six were soon sprinting over the lawn, 
jumping and caracoling like colts at play, 
signalling to the sightseers above, and manı- 
festing the exuberance of their glee by play 
ing leap-frog and executing pantomimic 
vagaries without restruint. 

The lawn was bounded by a sunk fence, 
which, as it lay clear under the moon, 
invited a broad jump with fascination not 
to be resisted. Bull took a run and cleared 
the moat, and the rest followed suit. Then 
they frolicked and gambolled in the open 
field. making dumbshow with rollicking good 
humour. 

“Tt has been a rattling good lark,” said 
Bull, * and you have all stuck to it nobly.” 

“Its а jolly good show for the chaps 
indoors,” snid Frankland; “ better than fire- 
works, any day.” 

* Rather!” said Boyce. “They can see 
squibs at any twopenny school.treat, but 
they never saw anight-march of Gatfer-clocks 
before." 

" Hadn't we better be getting the blokes 
back ?" suggested Gibson. whose elation at 
the success so far achieved did not suppress 
his anxiety to escape with a safe skin. 

* Oh, there's lots of time vet," said Bull. 
When we hear the growler it will be soon 
enough to break up camp. ГИ race the lot 
of you to that clump of trees, just to warm 
your toes, and then, if you've had enough, 
we'll think of getting the old gentlemen to 
bed." 

They raced to the clump., and stood panting 
among the trees. The figure of a man 
hove in sight, walking rapidly across the field 
towards the house. Gibson was the first to 
notice him. 

* Look!” he whispered. ** Who's that? It's 
old Q. himself, I believe —isn't it? ” 

They looked. Wasit? No. Yes! 
was no doubt of it. 

“Jt is!” said Bull. * He must have walked 
home. Thatsnot playing the сате fair. We 
must fly! Keep in the shadow of the trces! 
Come on!” 

They ran for dear life, Bull pufling out his 
orders meanwhile. ‘ We must work round 
by the shrubbery. lle can't have seen us. 
Put it on! Well dodge him yet! hurry 
up! Man the clocks and skedaddle to the 
window ! " 


They galloped with the desperation of 


Close doors ! 


There 


a routed army. They reached the drive, 
and scudded down under sheltering laurels. 
They had to cover a great half-circle, while 
the enemy struck the dingonal by a bee-line. 
The chances were against them, but they 
stuck to it with the encrgy of despair. 

“ Let's leave the clocks," pleaded Gibson, 
with a gasp, “ and get in ourselves.” 

" You ass!" retorted Bull; * we should 
only catch it hotter! Come on— we'll win 
yet!" 

They reached the lawn апа scrambled 
into their clocks. They tugged at the rope- 
handles, and set off to toddle at their utmost 
pace. It was not a dignified progress. Bull, 
Frankland, and Boyce worked their gabbard 
machines in a way that promised the faintest 
chance of rounding the angle of the wall before 
Mr. Quern arrived on the parade-ground. 
Earie and Elder were a hobbling pair of 
half-baeks, and Gibson brought up the rear 
with a moral certainty of being too late. 

Gibson knew that he was doomed, and the 
conviction sapped all the strength from the 
muscles of his legs. He felt his knees totter, 
his hands relaxed their hold of the ropes, 
and, almost on the verge of fainting, he fell 
forward, and his grandfather plunged with a 
mighty crash upon the gravel, just as he 
reached the drive. 

Mr. Quern had sighted his clocks at the 
moment when the company begun its 
fight inside them. He pulled up short with 
a start of surprise. He stared before him 
like one who imagines he sees a ghost. Could 
he believe his eves? Was it some fantastic 
goblinry engendered by the magic of moon- 
beams ? 

No. He was sure he saw some of his 
clocks. He counted them—six all told. 
They moved! What did it mean? What 
strange freak possessed them ? 

Mr. Quern was & brave man. He feared 
not his clocks by day-—why should he be 
dismayed at them by night? He ran his 
hardest to intercept their escape. He almost 
tripped ou the heels of the luckless Gibson 
as he fell. He was level with the vanguard 
before it rounded the angle of the house. 

“Но, ho!" he called. “Halt a moment, 
my bogey men! My beamish grandfathers, 
halt! Explain this nocturnal frolic! Shall 
my clocks take advantage of my absence. 
as if they were unruly boys? What does it 
mean? Right about turn! I will review you 
on the open lawn." 

As the leading clock seemed indisposed to 
halt, Mr. Quern advanced, and, clasping it 
round the wnist, he exerted all his strength 
to turn it and push it the way he intended. 

Now, as we know, within thet clock-ease 
throbbed the dauntless heart of sturdy Dick 
Ball, and when Bull felt the pressure of out- 
side force, his animal instincts were prompted 
to offer resistance. Не tried hard te stand 
firm, bracing his legs as best he could within 
the narrow confinement. The result was a 
species of combat which could only prove 
ludicrous to a spectator. 

Mr. Quern was sparely built, but tough 
withal and wiry, not lacking the determina- 
tion to assert himself at a disadvantage. 
He also possessed a keen sense of humour, 
and the idea of the master of Ravensdale 
fighting by moonlight with a grandfather's 
clock so tickled his fancy that he broke out 
into one of his loud, weird peals of laughter. 

The sound reached the cars of Mrs. Quern. 
Headache had prevented her sleep, and she 
was sitting by the fire in her room with 
Surah, the housemaid, in attendance. 

* Hark!” said the mistress. 

“That was master’s laugh," said the 
maid. “ He must have come home, ma'am." 

Mistress and maid went to the window. 
They drew aside the curtains, pulled up the 
blind, and looked out. 

They saw Mr. Quern surrounded by grand- 


fathers’ clocks, apparently trying to waltz 
with one of them. 

* Whatever is it, Sarah?” 
Quern in her bewilderment. 

* Why, ma’am, if it isn’t master dancing 
with one of his clocks! Who'd have believed 
it? He’s come back from dinner jovial, and 
no mistake! The clocks are bewitched, 
ma’am! I knew the house was haunted, 
and there’s proof positive! I must give 
warning, ma’am. I can’t put up with it no 
longer ! ? 


asked Mrs. 
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“ Nonsense, Sarah. Don’t talk so!" 

But it was time to bring the escapade to 
ап end. Mr. Quern, exhausted by his efforts, 
desisted from the attempt to force the clock 
to the lawn. He paused & moment, and 
then commanded those inside to come out of 
the clocks. ‘They knew it was useless to dis- 
regard the order, so they sheepishly obeyed. 
Mr. Quern entered their names by moonlight 
in his pocket-book. 

* Bull, Frankland, Elder, Boyce, Earle— 
just haul out your fallen comrade, and take 

(To be continued.) 
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the clocks back to their room. Then to bed. 
We will discuss the matter further to- 
morrow.”’ 

They grabbed Gibson by the legs and 
pulled him out. Mr. Quern added his name 
to the list. Then they set things to-rights, 
and in due time the six boys slunk off to 
their dormitories. 

The matter was investigated next day, 
when Bull and his accomplices, with rueful 
countenances, had no reason to denounce 
Gibson as a false prophet. 


A STRANGE STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


“| say, it’s the pedlar chap, and I have 
made him understand that he is to 
wait a second while you get up there and 
see what he has to say,” exclaimed Philip, 
jurnping off the table. “Jump up!” And 
the obedient Dick jumped up. 

The pedlar was keeping close to the rock, 
with his face turned up towards the window. 
Аз soon as he saw Dick, he said in Italian, 
* Hist! speak low, or we may be overheard. 
Are you the little gentiluomo who lives at 
Bella Vista?” 

“I am the son of the signor who lives 
there," said Dick, not much relishing the 
inan's mode of addressing him. 

“Ah! Ithought that you must be. I am 
sent to this den of wild cats to find out if you 
are hidden here." 

“ Did my father send you? " Dick asked, 
hoping to hear some news of his father and 
mother; but the pedlar shook his head. 

“Those whom they told sent me, and 
promised me a fine reward if I found you; 
but how did you come here?" he asked. 

And Dick gave him a curtailed description 
of all that had occurred since the night when 
he and Philip had followed Domenico to the 
ruins. 

The pedlar then inquired how they had 
been treated by the brigands, and at what 
time in the day their cell was usually visited 
by them, etc. 

“I want to get out of this as quickly as 
possible," be snid, when he had finished 
questioning Dick, “апа to-morrow, when 
they are all asleep, I will come to your cell, 
and, if all goes well, you shall not sleep 
another night under Signor Domenico's roof.” 

" Domenico's roof! How did you know 
that?” Dick asked in a tone of surprise; for 
he had not mentioned to the pedlar any part 
of the conversation which he had overheard 
that had taken place between Domenico and 
the Capitano. He was quite unaware of all 
the many interwoven threads that bound 
together those who hunted the brigands and 
those who hunted with them ; and he was 
much astonished that Domenico should still 
be at large, if his real charucter was so well 
known to one who appeared to be on the side 
of law and order. 

“Ah !” returned the pedlar in answer to 
Dick's question, * that is a long story," and 
he laughed. ‘Now,’ he continued, “you 
quite understand, do you not? After you 
are left alone in your cell for the night, you 
are t keep on your clothes and wait for ше; 
after that you will only have to do as I tell 
you. 

As he said this, both he and Dick heard 
fortsteps approaching the window, and the 
piar dared round a corner of the rock. 
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CHAPTER VII. — DOMENICO AGAIN. 


“ What does he say ? " asked Philip, as 
Dick drew back from the window. 

Dick hurriedly whispered to him what the 
pedlar had told him, and then, as all was still 
again, he put his head out of the window; 
but the pedlar had not returned, and they 
Saw no more of him that night. 

When Luigi took them for their airing on 
the plateau the next day, both Dick and 
Philip tried to conceal the high spirits that 
they were in at the prospect of escaping 
from their dreary prison, and the unknown 
dangers that had lain before them. But they 
rather over-acted their part, and pulled such 
long faces that Luigi inquired what was the 
mutter with them; and then, falling into 
the other extreme, they gave utterance to 
such hollow bursts of laughter, and played 
such purposeless and mad pranks, that Luigi 
quite made up his mind that the confine- 
ment they were undergoing was turning their 
brains. 

However, the night came at last, and with 
it the pedlar. Dick and Philip were waiting 
for him, and wondering what his plan of 
escape was and how he intended getting 
away from the brigands. Their last meal 
had been brought to them by the old woman 
some hours ago; and, after eating it, they 
had talked together while watching the day- 
light fade. Now their cell was almost in 
complete darkness, and their tongues had 
become still as they sat straining their ears 
to catch the slightest sound. The silence 
began to grow oppressive. At last the door 
crenked, and, slowly opening, admitted the 
pedlar. 

He beckoned to the two boys, and then, 
whispering to them to be silent, he led them 
out into the passage, which was now in total 
darkness. Feeling their way along, Dick and - 
Philip followed their guide until they caine 
to the cavern where they had first seen him. 
Here they could make out some of their 
surroundings, the fire shedding some rays of 
light from its dying embers on floor and 
ceiling. Bottles and glasses stood upon one 
of the tables, and three men were lying on 
the floor—apparently sleeping heavily. Dick 
nearly put his foot upon one of them, and 
he drew it back again with a start. 

“ You need not be afraid," said the pedlar. 
“Nothing will wake them before thc 
morning. I have something besides trinket: 
and silken stuff in that pack of mine." 

The pack lay half-open on the floor, and, 
knecling down, the pedlar threw back its 
cover, and, groping about in it, pulled out a 
long and neatly coiled rope. 

"Put this in your pocket," he said to 
Philip, who stood near hun. ‘We shall 
want it before this business is finished.” 


Then he busied himself strapping the 
pack, and Philip, with some difliculty, stuffed 
the rope into one of his pockcts. 

Shouldering his pack, the pedlar led them 
again into the passage, after warning them 
to be very quiet, as he was going to take 
them to another part of the brigands’ strong- 
hold, where some of the brigands might still 
be awake. 

Twisting and turning, they passed through 
n whole network of caves until they came 
to a narrow passage, and here the pedlar, 
muttering that he had forgotten something, 
left them. 

Dick and Philip waited in some suspense 
for the pedlar's return. They were both 
beginning to have some misgivings, and the 
thought suggested itself to them that per- 
haps the pedlar was really in league with 
Domenico, and that he had told the pedlar 
to decoy them into that narrow passage for 
some sinister reason of his own. 

As their eves got accustomed to the dark- 
ness, they saw near them the outline of a 
wooden door. This somewhat reassured 
them, and their courare rose as they heard 
the footsteps of the pedlar returning, and 
saw his squat form coming round a corner 
of the rock. 

But a shiver ran down their spines as the 
door, towards which the pedlar was hurrying, 
suddenly flew open upon them, and Do- 
menico and the Capifano entered, and met 
the pedlur face to face. The Capitano 
uttered & hoarse laugh, and exclaimed with 
an oath— 

“Whom have we here? A pedlar?” 
Then, seizing the pedlar by the collar, he 
ewung him round and cried angrily, “ How 
come you here? " 

“You were away, signore," said the 
pedlar, with trembling lips, “and they told 
me that you never denied a poor man the 
chance of making an honest living." 

Domenico, who had been silent until now, 
guve a grim laugh, and the Capitano said: 
“You speak well, friend, and it is true that 
I never deny а man the chance of making 
&n honest living; but, mind you, it must be 
an honest one. And to be sure that that is 
what you are trving to do, I shall have to 
detain you a little while. I am sorry—as 
you seemed just now in some haste to con- 
tinue your wanderings, but so it must be." 

And, saying this, he took his hand away 
from the pedlar's collar апа shut the door. 
This was unfortunate, us Dick and Philip 
had been hiding behind it, and so far had 
not been discovered; but now Domenico 
caught sight of them, and, taking them both 
by the scruff of the neck, he shook them as 
u terrier shakes a rat, 
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* So! so! so!" he cried, ** you thonght to 
escape, did you? Ho! ho! ho!" and as 
Domenico's laugh echoed through the caves, 
the pedlar, seeing that all was lost, slipped 
his pack off his shoulders, and, drawing his 
knife, threw himself upon the two men ; but 
he was no match for the powerful Capitano, 
and in a trice he wss lying on the stone floor 
with the Capitano kneeling on top of him. 

' Here, Giacomo and Achille," cried the 
Capitano, as two men ran up alarmed by the 
noise of the scuflle, * bind the fellow and 
bring him along with you." 

And the Capitano led the way to the large 
cavern that was near the boys’ cell, Domenico 
closely following him with the two boys, and 
Achille and Giacomo, dragging the pedlar 
between them, bringing up the rear. As the 
Capitano passed the cavern, he looked in ; 
and seeing the bottles and glasses on the 
table, and the three sleeping men on the 
floor, he gave a grunt of dissatisfaction. 

* So that is how they carry out my orders," 
he said; and, turning away, he passed into 
a smaller cave that was near the big cavern. 

Lighting a torch and placing it in a bracket 
that stood out from the wall, the Capitano 
motioned the two men who had fast hold of 
the pedlar to come in; while Domenico, 
releasing the two boys, threw himself upon 
& chair, and, placing his elbows on the table, 
rested his chin on his hands. 

The room was roughly furnished with an 
old deal table and a few chairs ; some torn 
silken trappings hung from the walls, and 
an old-fashioned seaman’s cutlass and a 
brace of pistols, such as were then used by 
the Italian soldiery, adorned one side of the 
cave. 
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The torch hissed and spluttered as its 
flame flickered over the faces of those in the 
cave, resting now on this one, now on that; 
showing the disturbed face of the pedlar, 
who stood before the Capitano with his head 
wrenched to one side as if trving to escape 
from his keen glance, then falling on the 
stern, unmoved countenance of Domenico, 
who regarded those before him with absent 
eyes, as if engrossed with his own thoughts, 
and lighting up the pale, frightened faces of 
the two boys and the figures of the two men 
who were guarding the pedlar. 

The pedlar's p:ck lay where it had been 
thrown by Achille, who had dragged it after 
him to the cave. It had burst open as it 
fell, and a small bottle had rolled out upon 
thefloor. Picking up the bottle, the Capitano 
smelt it. “Аһ!” he said, “that is why my 
men slept so soundly. I thought as much." 
Then, turning to the pedlar, he looked keenly 
at him, and, pointing to his flowing locks, 
said to Giacomo, “ Remove that hair! " As 
Giacomo stared instead of obeying him, he 
grasped the pedlar’s grey hair, which came 
away in his hand and showed a neat crop of 
black hair underneath. ** Fool! Do you not 
see it is а wig? " he said. “ Nuccio," he 
continued, addressing the pedlar, ‘* your 
disguise was not good enough." 

The shorn Nuccio flung himself upon his 
knees. “Oh, Capitano ! ” he cried piteously, 
“spare me! It was the gold they offered 
me that made me do it. They bought me 
body and soul." 

* You—who were one of us not so long 


ago—cannot have forgotten our rules,” 
replied the Capiíano sternly. “ А spy and а 
traitor gets no second chance here. Away 
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with him,” he continued, turning to the two 
men who were guarding Nuccio, “ and return 
for the boys.” 

And the two men, in spite of his struggles 
and entreaties, seized the pedlar and bore 
him away. 

* So, Master Dick," said Domenico in 
honeyed accents, * you thought to escape 
me—did you? Well, well, it is not sur- 
prising ; however, to-day the victory 1s mine, 
and to-morrow — to-morrow and the day 
after, if the stars are to be believed — and 
then for always." 

* Villain! Murderer! Cheat!" shouted 
Dick, springing before him with clenched 
fists and flashing eyes. Then, speaking in 
fluent Italian, and as if the gift of prophecy 
had descended upon him, he cried, “ Do 
what you please with me—torture or kill 
me, but, as sure as there is a God above 
us, I will return—dead or alive. You shall 
never be free—we shall haunt you. I, and 
the others you have murdered, shall hang 
round your neck like a millstone till the 
hand of God is laid upon you—and you are 
overthrown in your wickedness.” 

Domenico, muttering “It is a curse!" 
sprang to his feet, his face pale and twitch- 
ing. 

* Take them away," cried the Capitano to 


the two men, who had now returned and 
were standing near Dick and Philip; and 


before Dick could say anything more they 
were dragged out of the room. А peal of 
laughter echoed in their ears as they were 
hurried through the caves; it came from 
Domenico, who had thrown himself back 
in his chair and was making merry at Dick’s 
expense. 


A Water Tournament of the Fifteenth Century.—Zy Е. M. Cor. 
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HIS ADVENTURES AND 


{ WEEK had passed since that terrible day 
2 on which Moslem fanaticism had again 
broken loose in Canea, and on which Ion 
Zamoros had lost his father and Val Daintry 
a kind friend. The Greek merchant had 
been laid to rest in a quiet corner of the 
Christian cemetery, and those who had held 
the murdered man dear watched the flower- 
crowned grave with painful anxiety, for 
Mohammedan hatred is stronger than death, 
and the desecration of Christian tombs was 
of daily occurrence. 

The first nunibing effect of Ion's great loss 
had passed away, but he seemed only to 
grieve more bitterly as the days went by, and 
wandered about the house like a forlorn 
Khost, until Daintry, himself sorrowful and 
depressed, was almost at his wits’ end to 
know how to comfort him. Nothing seemed 
to possess the slightest interest for the grief- 
stricken lad, no effort of his chum's could 
rouse him from the lethargy into which he 
had fallen, and at length Val, in despair, 
did the wisest thing possible under the cir- 
cumstances — left his friend mercifully alone. 

A gentleman named Gregory Karatakia, a 
great friend of the dead merchant's, and who 
was. moreover, President of the Council of 
the Spartan Brotherhood, had been appointed 
Ion's guardian, jointly with the representa- 

ive of the firm at Marseilles. The latter had 
been communicated with, and it was expected 
tnat he would shortly arrive at Canea to 
arrange various matters of business. In the 
meantime the two lads remained on in the 
house of mourning, Daintry feeling as if any 
amount of his distasteful work would be 
preferable to this sorrowful leisure, and 
Zamoros brooding continually over his grief 
and his wrongs. Buta change was close at 
hand, which was destined to rouse the young 
Greek more effectually than any of his 
chuin's well-meant efforts —a change which 
was to test the nerve and courage of both to 
ite uttermost, and which was to launch Val 
DÞaintry upon the adventures und perils 
which he had always secretly longed for, 
even When he foreed himself into the belief 
that he was growing quite content. 

"This idleness is simply awful," he said 
to himself one evening, as he lounged in the 
eane chair in. Ion's den, holding a book in 
his hand which could not have been very 
interesting or he would scarcely have tried 
to read it upside-down. A messenger had 
summoned Zamoros to his guardiun's house 
half an hour before, and so Val was left with 
his own thoughts for company, and very dull 
eumrades they proved to be. “If only we 
had something to do," he went on, stirring 
Te -tiessly in his seat, “I'm sure poor old 
Jech would feel it less. I wonder what 
haratikia wanted him for? Come in!” as 
a knock came to the door. It was a servant 
who entered with a letter—an English letter, 
the man said, which had just arrived. 

“Who on earth can it be from? Daintry 
said to himself, turning the long, business- 
like envelope over and over in his hands. 
“Not Doctor Massinger, that’s certain-—nor 
anv of the fellows at St. Dunstan's. Post- 
mark, Sotherbury. Why, that's our county 
town! -I mean the one near Wylesdon 
Minor. Td better. see what's inside, I 
F1ppose,?! 

He tore open the letter with a hund that 
trembled a little, and, as he did so, a smaller 
envelope, and a paper which looked like an 
vthcial docuinent of soine kind, slipped out 
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CHAPTER VII.—ON A PERILOUS MISSION. 


and fluttered to the floor. But Daintry paid 
no heed to them, for he had already unfolded 
a third enclosure, and the very first line he 
caught sight of riveted his attention, which 
deepened as he read on, the colour coming 
and going in his sunburnt cheeks, for the 
wording of the letter was as follows : 


“Drar Sin, —We take much pleasure in 
announcing to you that the last will and 
testament of your deceased grand-uncle, the 
late Walter Daintry, has been discovered in 
a secret drawer of the oak cabinet in the 
library at Wylesdon Manor. Ву the pro- 
visions of the will you become possessed of 
your late relative's entire property. subject 
only to certain small legacies bequeathed to 
old servants of the house, local charities, ete., 
and Rear-Admiral Joseph Catherwood and 
Mr. Isaac Quiller, of our firm, have been 
appointed your guardians. We enclose a 
letter of credit to. the amount of 1004, and 
should be glad if you would kindly inform 
us if it is your intention to return immedi- 
ately to England. 

* Awaiting the favour of a reply, 

We beg to remain, 
Your obedient servants, 
* QUILLER & SHARPE (Solicitors), 
15 High Street, 
Sotherbury." 


Accompanying this was the letter of credit 
and a less formal note from Mr. Quiller him- 
self, giving, in somewhat fuller detail, the 
circumstances attending the finding of the 
wil. It had been discovered by the little 
solicitor, seemingly in the most accidental 
manner. Called in to transact some legal 
business for the new Squire, who, by the way, 
even in this short space of time, had 
succeeded in making himself thoroughly dis- 
liked by his neighbours, Mr. Quiller had had 
occasion to go to the oak cabinet in the 
library for some sealing-wax. The drawer 
he endenvoured to open had got stuck, as 
drawers havea provoking nabit of doing, and, 
irritated by the delay, the solicitor exerted a 
good deal of force. In the act he must have 
touched a spring, for there was а sharp 
click, and, suddenly, the secret receptacle 
stood revealed, to Mr. Quiller's unconcealed 
joy and the unpopular Squire's dismay. 

Val gave a great gasp of sheer delight as he 
took in the meaning of it all-- a little slowly, 
perhaps, for this good news was the very 
last he had ever hoped for, much less ex- 
pected, Somehow, the idea of the will being 
found had never occurred to his mind; he 
had quite settled down to the belief that the 
Squire had indeed died intestate, though he 
had been at a loss to understund why his 
dead kinsman, whose hold on life had been for 
many vears a frail one, had not taken pains to 
preventa thing so bitterly against his wishes as 
Nathaniel Daintry's accession to the property. 
Still, he knew that even sensible cautious 
men often acted very foolishly ubout their 
wills, and he had been obliged to set down 
the Squire as one of the number. 

The change in his position, as sudden as 
the first had been, half-dazed him for the 
moment, and he was obliged to read the curt 
announcement over two or three times, 
realising its sipniticance more fully with 
each repetition, until at length he could 
remain quiet no longer, but sprang from his 
seat and paced up and down the room 
with the solicitor's letter open in his hand. 

Half un hour before he bad been a clerk, 
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with nothing in his position to complain of 
indeed, but dependent on the existence of the 
firm—rather & precarious thing in Crete just 
at present —for the necessaries of life. And 
now he was Daintry of Wylesdon, prospective 
lord of broad acres and a big rent-roll, a 
person of importance in his own Midland 
shire. He was fortunate, too, in his guardians. 
Mr. Quiller would, he knew, trunsact the 
legal business connected with the estate 
without interfering much with its young 
owner, and Hear-Admiral Cutherwood, the 
lute Squire's dearest friend, albeit many years 
his junior, was the prince of good fellows, 
possessing all the good-nature and jollity of 
the typical English sailor. 

It must not be supposed that any love of 
money for money's sake was at the bottom of 
Val Daintry’s delight in his good fortune. Of 
course it was a fine thing not to be obliged to 
look at both sides of a half-crown before 
spending it, and a better thing still to be able, 
as he would be now, to help other fellows not 
so fortunate as himself -otherwise he did not 
much саге whether his income were а hundred 
а year ога thousand. But he dearly loved the 
old Manor House, with its echoing suits of 
armour, portraits of dead and gone Daintrys 
who had bled for England and England's 
crown in every uge and clime, and quaint 
tapestried rooms, in one of which tradition suid 
that Prince Rupert had slept before опе of 
those deeds of unavailing heroism which had 
made him the darling of the Rovalist cause. 
And also, Val Daintry valued his freedom— 
freedom to take up the carecr he loved, the 
relinquishing of which had cut him to the 
heart, though he had faced the inevitable so 
bravely. 

His blue eyes sparkled as he thought of it, 
and then suddenly he fell to abusing himself 
for what he considered his. heartlessness in 
feeling so happy and triumphant when his 
chum lay under the shadow of so decp a 
BOITOW. 

“I'm a selfish. brute, that's the fact of the 
matter," he said to himself, as he dropped 
into his seat once more. * There's poor old 
Jack in the most awful trouble, and here am 
I thinkin of nothing but my own good luck. 
I ought to be jolly well ashamed of myself, 
and I am too! I wonder if I could yet him 
to come back with me to England for a 
while? lt would do him a world of good, 
Hullo, here he comes!” 

True enough, Jon's footsteps could be 
heard in the passage outside, and it seemed 
to Daintry that they were quicker and more 
firm than they had been for several days 
past. Zamoros had been in the habit of lute 
of wandering slowly and listlessly about the 
house, but now he cume along at a great 
pace, and burst open the door in quite his 
old impetuous fashion. At sight of his 
friend's fuce Val started, und the intelligence 
which he had been burning. to communicate 
went, for the moment, clean out of his head, 
for a single glance showed him that Топ, too, 
had heard news that day news which had 
had suthcient power to bring the colour once 
more to his sallow cheeks. 

* What's up, old fellow ? " Daintry inquired, 
springing to his feet, and letting: the nnportant 
solicitor's letter slip unnoticed to the ground. 
© You've heard something, Fm sure! Have 
the Powers decided to act at last, or has war 
broken out, or what? Yon look as if some- 
thing serious were in the wind,” 

^ S-alish E rejoined Zamoros imperatively 
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—then stepped back to the door, opened 
it to cast a hasty glance down the passage 
outside, closed and locked it, and came 
forward again. 

* [t is serious," he whispered, “ as serious as 
that ! " pointing to the locked door. “I think 
our servants are to be trusted, but one never 
knows. Val, when Karatakia sent for me 
just now, it was to appear before a meeting 
of the Council.” 

"Oh!" said Daintry, a trifle con- 
temptuously perhaps. He was in sympathy 
with the aims of the Spartan Brotherhood — 
with some of them at least—but he could 
not help feeling a secret scorn for their 
methods—for the underhand means, and 
the plots that never seemed to come to 
anything. Then he started—meetings of 
the Council were rare, and only held when 
there was some special object in view ; they 
were convened with the greatest secrecy also, 
and for a member of the outer circle, as Ion 
still was, to be summoned before them, 
meant something very serious indeed. 

“ Yes,” the Greek lad went on. “І know 
what you are thinking of—it’s just that— 
Ive been chosen for a secret mission. 
There can be no turning aside or drawing 
back for me now, and I’m glad of it. The 
work will keep me from thinking of that 
awful afternoon! " And he shivered. 

Val turned upon him suddenly. 

"Is there danger—to you?"' he asked, 
with whitening lips. 

“Danger? Of course there's danger— 
terrible danger! But never mind that. Sit 
down, old man—I want to tell you about it. 
Oh, yes! the Council have given me per- 
mission—all but the names, and I myself 
know only a few of those.” 

Daintry dropped silently into a chair, a 
queer sick feeling creeping over him. He 
was a very true and loyal friend, and the 
thought of Ion walking with open eyes into 
this peril was terrible. Had it been himself, 
he would probably not have given the risks a 
second thought. 

" [t seems," Zamoros continued, in that 
same cautious whisper—the colour had died 
out of his face now, and he was looking 
white and strangely old for his years —“ It 
seems that there is & plot on foot in 
Constantinople amongst the friends of 
progress, the Young Turkish Party and 
others, to get up a revolution, depose the 
Sultan, and put one of the most enlightened 
and influential of the Ottoman Ministers on 
the throne in his place. It’s not the first 
plot of the kind that has been hatched in the 
quarter of the Seraglio, and I’m afraid it 
won't be the last. However, our connection 
with the business is in this way: Some 
wealthy Greeks in Galata have joined the 
movement, for this Minister is known to be 
a most liberal-minded man, and strongly in 
favour of toleration for all religions, and 
these Greeks opened communication with 
the Brotherhood lately. They want us to 
aet in conjunction with them, and to be 
ready to press the Turks here hard the 
moment the standard of revolt is raised in 
Stamboul. If the revolution succeeds, the 
new Sultan will grant us a sort of tributary 
a&utonomy—that is to say, we shall govern 
ourselves, but will still remain a part of the 
Ottoman Empire. That is the agreement 
whieh the Brotherhood has accepted ; but 
I fancy that they, and the wealthy Greeks 
in Constantinople, hope, while the new 
Government is still weak, to be able to wring 
our nbsolute independence from them, and, 
perhaps, that of other places as well." 

“Т see," remarked Val, alittle bitterly. “A 
plot within n plot. And what is your share 
in it to be, Jack? " 

"I am to take the Council'a written 
consent, and the names of the local insurgent 
leaders who are willing to act with us, to 
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Constantinople. I shall stay in one of 
the quarters across the Golden Horn, and 
must be at the Galata Bridge every 
morning until communicated with. There’s 
always a tremendous crowd on the bridge, 
and it’s not likely that anyone will notice 
me. Our friends will have a man there, 
dressed as an Albanian, and as soon as he 
thinks it is safe he will come up and jostle 
against me as if by accident. I am to say 
in an angry kind of way, * Keep your eyes 
open, brother ! " and if he is the right man 
he will answer, “And my tongue still!” 
Then I slip the papers into his hand, and 
get out of the city as quickly and quietly as 
I can." 

There was a moment's silence, and then 
Val gave utterance to the dread which had 
been haunting him all along. 

“Jack—the Sultan? What are they 
going to do with him? 1—1 have heard 
such dreadful stories—it can't be that, 
surely ? ” 

* Do you think that if it were 7 would 
have had anything to do with it? I would 
have let them cut me in pieces first! No, 
there will be no killing. The Mussulman 
conspirators think that murder would bring 
the Powers about their ears, and that they 
are specially anxious to avoid. The Sultan’s 
life is safe enough, but he will be kept a 
close prisoner.”’ 

"And haven't you, or the Council, 
sufficient sense to see that, if that is the 
case, the plot is foredoomed to failure? 
Nothing but his death could make it a 
success, and that is too horrible to think of, 
I tell you, Jack, it’s a foolish scheme and, 
what's mors, a wicked one. Fight for your 
liberty if you like, and ГЇЇ strike for Crete 
as long as I have a drop of blood left, but 
don’t try to win your independence by sneak- 
ing, underhand means like this—it's neither 
honest nor honourable! Pull out, old man, 
before it’s too late, or this precious Brother- 
hood will lead you into something you'll be 
sorry for!” 

“ Val, I can’t; I've gore too far already, 
and I can't draw back now. Besides, I 
don't look upon these things quite as you 
do, you know. I'm afraid that this plot has 
too many weak points to be successful, but I 
don't see that there is any harm in trying to 
carry it through. It’s not out of revenge, 
though I believe the Council thought of that 
when they gave this commission to my 
father's son; but I feel as if I couldn't keep 
still any longer, as if I must strike a blow for 
Crete, even though I were to be killed the 
very next moment." 

"You will do Crete no good by this," 
Daintry answered firmly. “I know how the 
island is misgoverned, and how the people 
are goaded into revolt, and my sympathies 
are altogethcr with you. But two wrongs 
won't make a right, and if Crete gains her 
freedom in this way, it won't be a blessing 
to her—it's like building a church upon & 
stolen piece of land. And to send you upon 
an errand like that—I wonder what 
Karatakia is thinking of? " 

"His country—not of his own life or 
mine," Zamoros returned sharply. Again 
there was a brief silence, during which 
Daintry strode up and down in a troubled, 
bewildered fashion, while Ion stood motion- 
less, his face dark with disappointment, and 
with, perhaps. a shade of scorn as well. 
Then, suddenly, the English lad’s brow 
cleared ; he turned, and, coming up to his 
friend, laid his hands on the latter's 
shoulders. 

* Jack, old chum,” he said softly, “ did 
you think I was going to desert you in this 
trouble, when you stuck to me in mine? 
Did you think I would let you go, perhaps to 
your death, alone? No, I’m not such a cad 
as that! And I daresay the Council are 


right -they meant this. you know, when 
they gave you leave to tell ше. You'll te less 
likely to be suspected if your companion is 
an English tourist." 

“ My companion? Val!” 

“Why, of course I'm coming with you, 
danger or no danger. I never thought of 
doing anyihing else, from the very first. 
Mind, I utterly disapprove of the whole 
business from beginning to end; I think it's 
the scheme of a set of lunatics, and certain 
to fail ; but if you will persist in walking into 
a trap, that's all the more reason why I 
should be there to help pull you out. I haven't 
much brains, as the reckless way I plunged 
into that Sappho affair would tell you, but 
I have got some muscle," stretching out a 
long, sinewy arm tentatively as he spoke; 
* and, such as it is, it's all at your service. 
Doesn't the Good Book say, * Two are better 
than опе '?"' 

Zamoros grasped his friend's hund tightly ; 
he felt half like embracing him, south-Europe 
fashion, but somehow, in Val Daintry's 
company he never could forsake English 
ways —the sober, unemotional English ways, 
which say so little and mean so much. 


“You will really come? And—and I 
thought .. —" 
“Thought I was funking it? Never 


mind that. We Daintrys don't funk things 
much. Hold hard, old man, you're crushing 
my flipper toa jelly ! And oh, I say, Jack, I've 
got my bit of news too! You'd never guess— 
the will has been found, and it turns out just 
as we thought —the pocr old Squire has left 
everything to me. Now, mind, I want you 
to get Karatakia to let you come back to 
England with me as soon as we've pulled 
off this business in Constantinople. The 
change will do you a lot of good, and I 
shan't be at ease until I get you safe at home, 
out of the clutches of this precious Spartan 
Brotherhood." 

And Ion Zamoros, with a flush of genuine 
pleasure, not merely of feverish excitement, 
on his face, promised. 

(To be continued.) 
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AT THE GATE OF PARADISE: AN EASTERN LEGEND. 


"Ree what is that deep, narrow gorge 

far ahead yonder, with those great 
black rocks on either side of it? "' 

* We mountain-men, Майпо, call it * Dur- 
waza-Behesht? (Gate of Paradise), and 
through it inay no man go." 

The speaker was our native guide, who 
had brought mv friend Captain H —- and 
myself to a point from which we could have 
л full view of one of the grandest sights in 
the world —the “Snows” (as the Upper 
Himalaya Mountains are called in. India) at 
sunrise on а clear day. 


For the forevround of such a picture, it 


would have been hard to find a more appro- 
priate figure than old Kamah himself, with 
hia gaunt, dusky limbs, piercing black eye, 
lean, dark, aquiline features, and quiet 
dignity of look and bearing. In his time 
the old Paharri (hill-man) had * eaten the 
salt of the English Empress ” (i.e. served in 
one of our native regiments), but, having 
been disabled by a wound, and received the 
pension that he had so fully deserved, he 
had come back to his native mountains, 
where he was now acting as guide, hunter, 
interpreter, and half a dozen other things 
besides, to the British travellers (mostly 
sportsmen) who visited those grim solitudes 
every vear. 


e Gate of Paradise, eh? " cried H — , in 


reply to Kamah. “Well, it looks narrow 
enough to deserve its name; but why can no 
man pass through it? One would think it was 
just there that everyone would wish to go.” 

* Speak not so lightly, Capitaun Sahib,” 
said the old warrior, with a look of gloomy 
meaning, and a tremor of manifest terror in 
his deep voice, strange enough in one whose 
reckless courage was proverbial. “Of a 
truth many have attempted to pass throngh, 
but none have succeeded—for it is not for 
mortal man to behold what Allah (God) in 
His wisdom hath willed to conceal; and of 
ail that have essayed it, but one hath ever 
conie back!” 

* And who was that one, then?” asked І, 
beginning to feel interested. 

"The great Sultan of the Yavan "' (Greeks), 
answered Kamah, * even Sekundur Roomi, he 
whom they of Frangistan (Europe) call 
Alexander the Great.” 

“Оһо! did he try it, then?” cried the 
Captain, scenting instantly one of those 
picturesque Oriental legends of which ho 
was an indefativable collector. “Tell us all 
about it, Ramah; it won't be time to stir 
for a good half-hour yet, and ГЇЇ be bound 
the story will be worth hearing, told as you 
can tell it.” 

The old warrior looked visibly pleased at 
this coinpliment ; but the sombre gravity 
of his dark features deepened again as he 
answered — 

* Gladly will I tell ye the tale, my lords, 
if ve will promise not to ask me to guide you 
to yonder place; for I wculd not set foot 
therein for all the treusures that lie hid in 
]*takbar "' (Persepolis). 

~ Be easy on that score, Kamah," rejoined 
1; * for, after what one of our own Feringhee 
kessehqous (story-tellers) has said about that 
piace. І don't think we should care much 
to go there.” | 

“What!” cried the Paharri, with an air 
of marked surprise, ** doth the Sahib say that 
зу Feringhee hath given an account of 
sonder place 2" 

"Yes indeed ~ а great English chief who 
lived tive hundred years ago, and travelled 
mucb, both in Hindustan and in the land of 
Cathay (China), and here is what he says 
awut the way to Paradise." 


By Davip KER, . 
Author of “ Through the Frozen Ocean," ete, ete, 


And, taking out my note-book, I read 
aloud the famous passage from quaint old 
Sir John  Mnundevilles “Voyage and 
Travel." 

“*And уе shall understand that no man 
that is mortal may approach to that Paradise. 
For by land no man may go, for wild beasts 
that be in the deserts, and for the high 
Mountains and great huge rocks, that no 
man may pass by, and for the dark places 
that be there, and that many. And by the 
rivers may no man go, for the water runneth 
down so outrageously from the high places 
above, that по ship may row or sail ngainst 
it; and the water roarcth so, and maketh so 
huge noise and so great tempest, that no 
man may hear other in the ship, though he 
cried in the highest voice that he might. 
Many great lords have essayed with great will 
many times for to pass by those rivers to- 
ward Paradise, with full great companies. 
But they might not speed in their voyage ; 
and many died for weariness of rowing 
against the strong waves; and many of them 
became blind, and many deaf for the noise 
of the water, and some were perished and 
lost within the waves. So that no mortal 
man may approach to that place, without 
special grace of God.’ " 

The mountain veteran —who knew enough 
English to follow the general sense of this 
quotation— listened to it with close attention, 
und seemed deeply impressed. 

" Whosoever it wasthat wrote thus," cried 
he, as I ended, “he жиз a wise man, and 
spake nought but the truth. Now hearken to 
me, Sahibs, and ye shall hear how it fared 
with the great Sultan Sekundur, when Ле 
adventured to make his way to Paradise 
through yonder valley. 

“As he marched with his host 
through these mounteins he came to a 
running stream, the waters whereof were 
so sweet that all the wines of the East 
seemed as nought to him in comparison ; 
wherefore he asked if any man could tell 
him whence that stream flowed, and a wise 
man of Hindustan, who was of his company, 
answered that that water was so sweet to 
the taste because it issued from the gate of 
Paradise, 

«Тег will I go!’ cried the king. ‘It 
will be an undertaking worthy of him who 
hath conquered the whole earth!’ 

“Then the sage would have warned him 
to forbear, saying (even as yon Feringhee tale- 
teller said) that no mortal man might come 
thither, save by the special grace of God. 
But Sekundur would not hear, for he was 
one whom nothing could stop; and forth he 
set, with a chosen band of his best warriors, 
to make his way to the gate of Paradise. 

* But on that journey it went ill with him, 
and with them that were with him. For 
some were devoured by wild beasts, or 
crushed by falling rocks, and many fainted 
and died by the way; and at the last there 
was none left alive, save only the king 
himself. Then, suddenly, a great light 
shone round about him, and he lifted up his 
eyes, and lo! between two great black rocks 
stood a golden gate, so bright that it dazzled 
him to look on; and from beneath it. tlowed 
the river that he had been following. 

“Then Sultan Sekundur knocked loudly 
on the gate with his sword-hilt, and demanded 
to be achnitted forthwith. 

"' Who dares to knock thus at Paradise 
Gate?" asked a voice from within, very low 
and sweet, but strangely terrible withal. 

*** Jt is I, Alexander the Conqueror,’ cried 
the king. ‘I, the lord of the whole earth.’ 

“<The Lord of the earth is He that 


dwelleth in the heavens,’ answered the voice, 
‘and thou art but a scourge in His hand, to 
chastise the nations that have forsaken Him. 
There is no passage here for any mortal man, 
and nought more than а mortal man art thou, 
boast as thou mayest.’ 

“Then was Sekundur exceeding wroth, 
and sore grieved withal that he might not 
enter; and he prayed and threatened, but it 
availed him nought, till at the last he 
besought the guardian of the door to give 
him something which might serve as a token 
that he had, in truth, been at the gate of 
Paradise. 

“‘Tuke this, madman, but see that thou 
open it not till thou comest back to thine 
own people,’ said the voice, as there fell at 
the king's feet somewhat wrapped in a fair 
green leaf of wondrous fragrance. ° Per- 
chance it mav teach thee wisdom, if, indeed, 
thou canst be taught.’ 

“ And lo! ns Sekundur stooped to take up 
the gift, the golden gate vanished as if it had 
never been. 

“Now, во great was the king's curiosity 
about this strange gift, that, although it was 
forbidden him, he would fain have opened 
the packet straightway. But though the 
leaf was sleek and soft as the skin of an 
antelope, he might as well have tried to un- 
roll a sheet of iron; howbeit, when he 
reached his camp, the packet opened of 
itself. 

“But, behold! there was nothing therein 
save the mouldering fragment of a human 
skull; and Sultan Sekundur flung it on the 
ground in scorn. 

** Seorn it not, O king,’ said the same 
wise man who had warned him before, ‘ for 
this gift is worth more than thou thinkest. 
Let some gold be brought, and a pair of 
scales; and then shalt thou see wonders!’ 

“ The scales were brought, and into one of 
them the sage put a handful of gold, and 
into the other the fragment of the skull; 
when lo! down sunk the senle that held the 
skull, and up flew that in which lay the 
gold; and all they that saw it marvelled 
greatly. 

“Then the wise man added another hand- 
ful of gold, and another, and yet another; 
but, the more gold he put into that scale, 
the lower sank the scale in which was the 
skull ! 

“Най not mine own eyes scen it,’ cried 
the Sultan Sekundur, in amazement, * never 
could I have believed that yon light piece 
of bone would outweigh all this mass of 
gold!’ 

“‘Tury а little,” answered the sage, 
‘and thou shalt see a greater marvel than 
this.’ 

“ So saying, he took up a handful of dust, 
and covered the skull therewith; and in- 
stuntly it flew up in turn, and down sunk the 
scale with the gold ! 

“*What meaneth this?’ cried the king. 
‘Expound thy riddle, O sage, for in truth it 
is too hard for me.’ 

"Know then, O king, said the sage, 
‘that in this skull once lay a greedy human 
eye, and, the more wealth it saw, the more 
it coveted; but when once it was covered 
with the dust of the grave, there was an end 
of all its covetous desires, and. all its riches 
profited it nothing." 

* Well would it have been for the great 
King Sekundur had he lmd that lesson to 
heart; but le too, however much he puined, 
must have ever more and more —till at the 
last, as ye know, he came to an evil end; 
for it was his destiny, and who can avert 
fate? My lords, tho story is ended.” 
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A SOLDIER WHO 


A SERIOUS cause of trouble to the ship- 
muster is due to the fact that he has to 
ship his crew about three days before his 
vessel is ready for sea; the consequence 
being, alas! that when the muster is made 
it almost invariably happens that there are 
absentees whose places have to be filled 
with such men as can be got hold of in the 
hurry of sailing. 

There are men, and even women, who 
make a regular trade of supplying these de- 
ticiencies, and palm off “all sorts and con- 
ditions " on the unfortunate skipper and still 
more unfortunate crew, who have to work 
extra hard on the voyage to make up for the 
" prer-head's ’’ lack of nautical skill. 

The following occurred, for instance, on & 
steamer belonging to one of the most famous 
steamship lines in existence. Iwasstanding 
by the main gangway and overheard every 
word of the conversation! The crew had 
been mustered, showing two short, and, in 
response to the chief oflicer's report, an old 
Jady brought off, in a tug, three “able sea- 
men," one an unmistakable old salt, so old 
and feeble that it was evident he never again 
would get a ship in the ordinary way. It 
was a pathetic sight as he stood nervously 
twisting his cap in his hands “ waiting for 
the verdict"! The other two were fine, 
strapping, brown-faced young Irishmen, fresh 
from the country, with “landsman " writ 
larve all over them. 

We were standing amidships, and the 
chief tried one of the young fellows first. 
" Are you a sailor?" “ Yis,sor! " “ Which 
is the fore end of the ship?" “This ind, 
sor!" “What do you say?" “This ind, 
sor." "That finished him and he returned 
disconsolate to the tug! Now it was abso- 
lutely necessary to get two men, so the ofticer 
felt it unsufe to question the other, and only 
asked him how many years he had been at 
sen, receiving the prompt reply, ** Four years, 
sor " (the man had probably never had his 
foot on a ship except to cross from Ireland). 
The old man was made happy his bread 
sure for а couple of months, anyway —and 
the countryman learned to scrub decks and 
polish brasswork. 

І have frequently come across discharged 
soldiers in our foreign possessions who were 
desirous of working their passage home as 
sailors, but only once in my wide experience 
have I known a soldier to ship as a sailor in 
a home port. The results were not encourag- 
ing and came perilously near being disas- 
trous! 

It was the good ship Argonaut, and she 
sailed for the China Seas—now more than 
thirty years aco. Anchored at Gravesend 
for the night, the muster disclosed one man 
short, and the skipper at onee went ashore, 
saw the local harpies who deal with such 
matters, and shipped his man. Had he 
brought him straight on board, this story 
could not have been written, but he had 
business to attend to in London (or possibly 
wnnted to spend the last evening with his 
wife), nnd the new hand did not come on 
board until long after dark, when the watches 
were set and no one took special notice of 
him. But we made his acquaintance in the 
morning—short and slightly built, а pale- 
faced, nervous little man, clad in a dark blue 
and very foreign-looking military uniform. 
The coat had been originally of the frock 
pattern, but was now shorn of the greater 
part of the tails, enough, however, being left 
to reach n little below thethigh. The ampu- 
tation had been performed with a knife, und 


a dull one, to judge by the frayed edges, and | 
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altogether I think I may claim for him that 
he cut as pitiful a figure as ever appeared on 
the deck of a ship. > 

We were indebted to the Franco-Prussian 
war for him! А conscript, compelled to 
shoulder a rifle and with no stomach for it, 
he had taken the first opportunity to desert 
and make his way to England . -the refuge of 
so many who are oppressed. Unable to find 
anything to do, without money or clothes, 
and starving, some omne had directed him 
to the crimps at Gravesend, who had 
dressed him in nautical rig to interview the 
captain, but had not allowed him to retain 
the garments. Every seaman gets a month's 
advance of pay on signing articles, and men 
shipped as our soldier friend was shipped 
are not allowed out of the procurer’s hands 
until every penny has been handed over. He 
had not an article beyond what he stood in. 

And here I had better state that we had 
not really been a man short. ‘The missing 
sailor had come on board, as so many do, 
“ disguised in liquor," but knowing well what 
he was about. Realising that if he turned 
into his bunk he might be roused out at any 
time, he got underneath it and put in some 
eighteen hours’ sleep before showing on deck ; 
and as by that time we were towing down the 
river, it was too late to send the extra man 
ashore ! 

The wind was fresh from the north-east, 
and ere long we were foaming down Channel, 
with all plain sail set and the yards well 
braced in. Being а ten-clipper, we carried so 
many hands that each man’s trick at the 
wheel only came round once in forty-eight 
hours, and before it came to the turn of our 
military member, the skipper, who was a 
famous ~ carrier on," had dressed the Argo- 
naut with stu'n-sails alow nnd aloft. Under 
such circumstances it takes a very strong 
and skilful man to * keep her steady,” and 
I looked doubtfully at the fragile frame, 
wending its way along the lee side to relieve 
the helmsman. 

The officer of the watch had left the poop, 
but the captain stood by the weather mizzen- 
rigging, watching the weather and the enor- 
mous spread of canvas under which the 
good ship sped at the rate of fourteen knots 
an hour. His back was to the wheel and he 
did not notice the relief, but, boy us I was, I 
saw the danger and placed myself handy to 
do my poor little best. 

For a minute or two she kept on her 
course, the man knowing absolutely nothing 
about whit he was to do, when, a heavy 
plunge bringing an extra strain on the 
rudder, he was unable to hold the wheel and, 
letting go, the ship flew rapidly up in the 
wind. I could do nothing by myself, but 
the skipper sprang to my assistance, yelling 
to ' let go everything," and between us we 
jammed the helm hard down, the ship still 
having lots of headway. Fortunately it was 
just eight bells in the last dog-watch, u time 
when none of the men were turned in. and 
so many willing and able hands sprang to 
sheets and haulyards that comparatively 
little damage was done. Had the incident 
happened at a time when there was no one 
by to take the wheel, and when only the 
watch were about the deck, either we should 
have lost every spar and sail or gone down 
stern first, probably with all hands, as has 
happened to many & good ship, as suilors 
well know. 

“All's well that ends well” says the 
proverb, and Von (as I shall in future call 
him, that aristocratic prefix being found 
before his name on his solitary shirt) was 


SAILOR, AND OTHER SEA YARNS. 


relegated to the cuddy to assist the steward 
and develop his talents for scrubbing and 
cleaning, making beds and carrying dishes 
to and from the galley. He was a university 
man, well educated as far as books alone 
can educate ; and it was not until good food, 
regular hours, and work had filled him out, 
that it was possible to imagine how he 
could have been passed for military service. 
The conscription had brought him low, and 
we can never thank God enough for the 
liberty of our own dear land. 

We boys were the better able to sym- 
pathise with him in that we had all had 
more or less of the same kind of work to do. 
No wonder sailors have earned the name of 
the “Handyman.” We not only had to 
wash and mend our own clothes, take it in 
turn week about to wash the half-deck 
dishes and once a week thoroughly scrub it 
out, but on occasion had to take our share 
of every kind of work carried on on board. 
For instance, on the previous voyage, in the 
Borealis, bound from Shanghai for New 
York, the steward having been disrated and 
turned out as a deck hand for drunkenness, 
the captain ordained that we five boys were 
to act as steward for a week at a time until 
our arrival in port. Naturally, we felt 
aggrieved, but there was no remedy, and the 
one redeeming feature in the situation was 
found in the fact that the ship was excep- 
tionally well supplied with jams, bottled 
fruits, ete. 

I was third in turn, and my career was 
short and ignominious, though I honestly 
tried to do my best. It was the duty of the 
cook to cook the food, but it fell to the 
steward to prepare everything in the nature 
of pastry, so my first day in charge I 
decided to make a fruit pie. I had never 
made a pie-crust before, but thought I knew 
all about it, and in due course, feeling some- 
what proud of myself, placed before the 
skipper. at the head of the table,the nicely 
browned and, to my eye, tempting dish. My 
only fear was that the bosses would eat it 
all and leave none for me. Our gallant 
commander carefully inserted his knife 
between the erust and the dish, lifted the 
former in one piece on to his plate, and, taking 
the end between his fingers, rolled it up into 
a tight curl without a erack or wrinkle. He 
then handed it to me with the remark that 
it would do nicely to sole my bcots. 

It wag, to say the least, disheartening, and 
I heartily wished my week was up, but as 
that could not be, there was nothing for it 
but to curb my ambition and walk softly in 
the lowly paths of plain and homely food. 
Doughboys (dumplings) were quite safe, I 
thought, so doughboys it should be next 
day. And very nice they looked, studded 
thick with currants and floating in a 
delicious compound of flour and sugar and 
water. 

Not daring, however, to trust to appear- 
ances after the previous day's fiasco, I 
hurrielly placed the dish on the table, 
removed the cover, and retreated to the 
pautry to await the verdict. We had one 
passenger, an American, free and outspoken 
as the manner of his countrymen is, and as 
I waited and no word was spoken, my 
spirits rose, though I was greatly puzzled to 
account for a sort of choking gurgling sound 
with much evidently would-be suppressed 
laughter. 

At last a strange muffled voice uttered my 
name, and I emerged from my retreat to find 
the American, with the fingers of both 
hands striving to remove from his teeth 
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(The Antarctic ship Discovery pressing southward towards the Pole.) 
(Drawn jor the ** Boy's Own Pager” by CHARLES J. DE LACY.) 
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some substance that was plainly most 
unwilling to come away, while the captain 
and officers lay back in their chairs and 


shook with langhter, no longer to be 
contained. Deceived by its luscious ap- 


pearance, he had closed his teeth on a big 
mouthful and been unable to excricute them, 
which accounted for the choking gurgling 
sound I had heard. At length, his mouth 
сіе ией, he found his voice: ** Booth, if you 
Britishers had had them doughboys at the 
siege of Sebastopol you'd have knocked the 
place about the Russians’ ears іп no time!” 
He meant as cannon-balls, of course, and no 
one else ventured on them, though the pigs 
scemed to think them excellent. 

The climax came the following day, and it 
was the ship's fault, not mine, this time! 
We were teu-louded, and insufficiently bal. 
lasted, and in a short sea jumped about like 
a schoolgirl learning to polka. Such a day 
it was; and in the afternoon, my work 
finished (what composed the dinner 1 cannot 
now recall, but it must have been something 
simple), my eye lighted on a beautiful brass 
hanging-lamp which swung gracefully under 
the skylight. lt was of much finer material 


TT was no doubt, the Squire was in a 
great rage. It was not as though he 
had been bearded by one of his dependents 
who could be discharged forthwith, or by an 
equal with whom the ground might have 
been contested ; but to argue with a stripling 
brought up in a country rectory !—it was 
really impossible. Was this how parsons 
trained their sons to order themselves lowly 
and reverently to all their betters? The 
parson himself was bad enough—a creature 
in a state of chronic poverty, for twenty- 
eight years, constantly begging for this fund, 
and that old woman, and the other new 
charity ; and then he went and crowned all 
with the most egregious folly of his life by 
dying suddenly when the next presentation 
had been purchased by the long-suffering 
Squire, and the younger son for whom he 
had designed it was not even ordained. It 
was just after this climax to the old fellow's 
silly life that the boy showed fight. The 
Squire had addressed him with the most 
laudable intentions, there being a vacancy for 
à presentable lad in the office of Lord Blue- 
vein's estate agent, the property next to his 
own. 

* Well, young fellow, so your father is dead 
and buried. Now, what profession nre you 
going to take up? " 

The boy tlushed at the reference to his 
father, but remained self-controlled. 

* [ can't afford to wait for any profession, 
gir." 

"Ah! Ithought as much. A clerk now, 
or something like that ? ” 

“No. Га rather not be a clerk." 

“No? А hole in a tradesman’s shop? І 
thought better of vou." 

"No. Idon't think ГИ work in a shop." 

“Ho! ho! Look here, young fellow. vou 
talk as though you could walk through life 
with your hands in your pockets—a gentle- 
man like me. Now take z tip from one who 
knows better, Jenvons, and buckle to at 
once." 

"Look here, Squire," retorted the boy 
hotly ; * I am going in for commercial geology. 
Now your curiosity is satisfied perhaps you 
will tell me how it becomes your business ? ”’ 

. The Squire, who was stout and ruddy at 
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and, workmanship than is usually found at 
sea, Was quite three feet in depth, and bad 
evidently been neglected by my predecessors 
in office. It was, in short, very dirty; so, 
having nothing special to do, I thought 
I would polish it up—the skipper, no doubt, 
would be pleased. Carefully balancing 
mysclf, and holding on tight with one hand, 
I successfully removed it from the hook 
whence it hung, and reached the pantry with 
my charge in safety. The polishing 
materials were already оп the floor, and, 
sitting down beside them with my feet 
e palled" against the door water-board, and 
the lamp held tight between my knees, the 
polishing process proceeded apace, and the 
metal rapidly assumed a most praiseworthy 
hue. 

To fully grasp the catastrophe that fol. 
lowed, it is necessary to know that the 
pantry-door opened direetly on to the cabin, 
and that the door of the skipper's berth was 
exactly opposite, with noching intervening. 
At the time of which I write he was having 
his usual afternoon siesta; the pantry was 
on the weather-side. Now you have the 
scene before you! 
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A CORNER IN GRAVITATION. 
By A. 5. APPELBEF. 
(With an Illustration by A. J. WALL) 


al times, looked like apoplexy. Ніз 
features worked and his complexion took a 
purple tinge before his vocabulary would 
supply him with phrases fitting for such im- 
pertinence. 

Jeavons had been impetuous, and perhaps 
wrong in his vehemence, but he was not 
clear of his teens, and he had been studying 
hard. He had been brought up in the flats 
of East Anglia, near a town that Mr. Hardy 
might have calied Marshain. 

As the wrathful Squire's broad back dis- 
appeared from view, Jeavons turned to rc- 
sume the study of a little account-book, and 
totted up the umount of his patrimony with 
the greatest care. After the sale at the Par- 
sonage there remained exactly the sum of 
197L, in addition to one case of the most 
treesured volumes in the library, which had 
not been submitted to the hammer. 

“It will just do it," he soliloquised, “ but it 
will be a tight tit.” Then he betook himself 
to the oflice of a country attorney at 
Marsham. His business did not take long, 
for it only consisted of signing some verbose 
legal documents which related to two large 
fields of exceptionally poor grass-land. They 
formed the crown of alittle knoll overlooking 
Marsham, and a long way from the high 
road. 

Jeavons’s subsequcnt actions puzzled his 
neighbours, who canvassed them with kindly 
solicitude. 

He departed to London by the only fast 
train of the day from Marsham, and 
returned on the morrow of the third day 
with a very noticeable stranger. He was a 
burly and keen.eyed man in a silk hat of the 
most recent type, and a grey frock-coat of 
perfect fit and immaculate newness. To- 
gether they strolled up to Jeavons’s newly 
acquired estate, where they spent an hour in 
earncst converse. 

“ Prospecting for gold, I should think," 
said some one jocularly. | 

* Or brains," was the reply. 

But Jeavons came down seeming quite 
pleased, and the stranger departed in the 
direction from which he had come. 

In a few weeks more strangers arrived-- 
rough working men, tal'ing in a dialect that 


Only tho:e who have been at sea know 
а сегийп trick that u snip sometimes pleys, 
which has a tendency to pitch any unsecured 
articles nearly straight uv with no little 
violence. This happens when a sea rushes 
up under the overhanging counter, and 
recedes so rapidly that she is left momcn- 
tarily suspended and comes down on the 
water with a “flop’’ that shakes l1 cr fore 
and aft. This is just what happened, and 
the “unsecured articles " that went * nearly 
straight up" were the writer and the lamp. 
As I tlew head first out at the pantry door, I 
clutched at the door-posts, thercby saving 
тузе, but losing the lamp, which, turning 
а couple of somersaults, banged against the 
skippers door, and lay а shapeless mass 
on the deck. Out he came— but lie was a 
kindly old man, and simply said that he did 
not think stewarding was my forte, and that 
I had better return at once to the haf- 
deck. 

My successor must have had а natural 
bent that way, as he did everything so well 
that he was kept in the billet til] we reached 
New York some two months later. 

(To be continued.) 


Marsham found it difficult to follow. 
Instead of touching their hats to the Squire, 
they asked rudely-- which of course was very 
wrong of them— who was “the fut old 
josser," and did not seem at all impressed. 
The burr of the north was in their speech, 
and they were preceded by several truck- 
loads of weird machinery, which was carted 
up to Jenvons's Folly, as the place was 
already called. It used to be the Ноо" 
Mendows. 

Гог thirteen weeks the strangers put in 
their working hours cultivating those two 
fields. It was difficult to see anything from 
the rond except a pyramid with an iron 
framework, and a wheel at the top, but that 
was a landmark for miles. 

Farmer Johnson, who rented the surround- 
ing property, asseverated that from cne of 
his barley-tields he could see a rope over the 
wheel, and it moved up and down, but 
they had certainly dug out nothing worth 
mentioning. The men spent their time in 
a wooden hut at the bottom of the towvr, 
which must be warmed by a five although 
it was summer, for did not smoke issue 
from it? Farmer Johnson met with derision. 
His reputation as a De Rougemont was 
well known. 

About harvest time Jeavons and his Folly 
were both forgotten. The countryside was 
too busy to think, and the town of Marsham 
was face to face with a crisis. For the 
second summer in succession the place was 
suffering from a water famine, only this 
time disease was decimating the population. 
Of course it had been known for years that 
the supply was of bad quality and insutticient 
in quantity, but the Marshamites had pre- 
ferred to manage as their forefathers had 
managed, and risk the consequences, rather 
than incur a heavy rate for new works. 

It was the epidemic that made all the 
difference. The London authorities, instcad 
of being merely a dark cloud on the horizon, 
had suddenly sprung up into a threatening 
thunderstorm overhead. They would have 
this, and they wouldn’t have that, or they 
would take the affairs of Marsham into their 
own keeping, regardless of expense. 

The Corporation were in a quandary, and 
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called each other bad names in their heated 
moments. It was the Squire’s first year as 
Mayor, and he found his team much the 
most difficult he had ever attempted to 
drive. They lashed out unexpectedly, and 
kicked over the traces going downhill. 

An expert was called in, and charged the 
Corporation many fat guineas for telling them 
what they were quite familiar with before. 
They could not get to work without a loan, 
and there was no good water in the neigh- 
bourhood for the utilisation of which a loan 
would be granted. There was any quantity 
of water in the hills sixteen miles off, and it 
must be bought, by statutory coercion if 
necessary, and conveyed to Marsham. That 
meant a scheme, on the cost of which the 
expert would obtain commission in the 
capacity of engineer. The scheme would be 
carried out for the modest price of 28,0801.— 
at least that was the estimate calculated 
to meet the wants of the patron saint of all 
Corporations—the august body that rules 
from afar by means of foolscap letters and 
veiled threats of consequences in  geo- 
metrical progression should its behests not 
be obeyed. 

The indignant Council foamed and splut- 
tered, and the leader of the “ Old Gang " 
declared with upraised hands that the whole 
affair was legal robbery. For he was a large 
ratepayer. Another said : 

" Estimates ain't  facks. 
thirty-five thousand.” 

Then the Council did what everybody 
knew from the first they would have to 
do, and caved in. The Mayor's apoplectic 
bosom rocked with emotions for which he 
could find no suitable expression, so he re. 
mained dumb. 

The commercial geologist was a spectator 
at this meeting, and when the resolution was 
safely recorded, he went home and wrote à 
letter to the clerk to the Council. The 
clerk wore a worried look when he read it, 
and he hastily called a special meeting. To 
that meeting he recited the contents of the 
epistle, which said : 


That means 


“ Gentlemen, —As the Corporation want 
water, I shall be glad to offer them a hundred 
thoasand gallons a day on the following 
terms : 

* Thesupply to beat pressure by gravitation 
from the height of ninety-five feet above the 
Town Hall; the water to be delivered on 
Gravelly Hill, sixty-five feet within the 
Borough boundary, and to pass the standard 
of any first-class analyst (which it will 
readily do, as the purity of the water-bearing 
sandstone is preserved by a coating of 600 
feet of marl) the price to be 3d. per 
theusand gallons.— Yours truly, 

“ WILLIAM JEAVONS.”’ 


“ Well, I never ! " said the chairman of the 
Water Committee, inconclusively. 

“ Why did not we think of an artesian well 
before?” added the chief financier, looking 
preternaturally wise. 

" Gentlemen," said the Mayor, with a 
solemnity that could be felt, ** before we dis- 
miss the chimerical idea of this Loy, let me 
remind you that when we do want to sink an 
artesian well, we can embark upon the pro- 
ject for ourselves. We should then be the 
owners of our own supply. There is plenty 
of land of my own close to the spot 
mentioned in this letter, the purchase of 
which could be accomplished readily, 
although we have not previously considered 
this alternative." 
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There was a sententious chorus of “ Hear, 
hear,” but the matter was not yet ended. 
A very lengthy man with a thin beard, 
who had been befriended by the late 
parson, arose at the far end of the table. 
He lifted up his voice considerably—in two 
senses. 

“There is just this about it," he said. 
"'The—ah-— promoter, or rather promoters, 
for I understand there are two, have 
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vacillators went round again with more 
* Hear, hears.” 

“I have been into the matter with some 
care during the last two days," continued 
the lengthy one. “And I move that, pro- 
vided whut I have said proves to be correct, 
we take the necessary steps to adopt this 


scheme. The fact of the matter is that the 


gravitation of this town has been—ah— 
Mayor 


ecrnered." The used undignitied 


'" There was no doubt, the Squire was in a great rage." 


acquired the— ah —only high-lying land in 
the place. "This price is just calculated to 
be a shade cheaper than anything we can do, 
as well as being about a shilling a thousand 
cheaper than the—ah- alternative scheme. 
If we sank a well, we should have to build a 
water tower to get pressure, and in addition 
to that we should have to buy laud," with the 
accent on the “ we." 

The Mayor gleamed ominously, but the 
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language, but eventually the motion went 
through by a huge majority. 

A youth stood in the vestibule of the Town 
Hall as there departed thence the multitude 
of councillors in whom was wisdom. The 
Mayor overheard his concluding words : 

“ Borrowed the money to sink it from a 
speculator - pretty cheap too—and now I'm 
going to Oxford, in spite of old Squire 
Jenkins." 
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PENOGRAPHY : 


A NEW AND NOVEL DECORATIVE ART. 


Tus charming decorative art, so suitable for 

the ornamentation of whitewood articles, 
leather. work, or other objects possessing a 
light tone and smooth surface, should awaken 
anew interest amongst amateurs desirous of 
trying fresh departures and employments of 
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an artistic nature, and be a welcome change 
frora the hitherto popular brush, chisel, or 

oker work. Its distinctive features lie in 
the use of the pen and suitable inks in 
place of the tools just mentioned, producing 
another style of decoration, and one capable 


By W. PARKER. 


of a wide range of effect; also in the 
alternate use of antagonistic mediums— i.e. 
spirit and water, diluted with suitable gums, 
the resulting effect of which is novel and 
permanent. 
The list of tools required may be as simple 


or extensive as one pleases; as by means of an 
ordinary pen only and indelible black or brown 
ink—to be obtained of any well-known artists' 
colourmen— wonders may be accomplished, 
in evidence of which I may mention that 
excellent reproductions of pictures can be 


made, upon a suitably prepared ground, 
fairly permanent, and rivalling, within certain 
limits, the art of the painter on canvas. 

As an illustration of the versatility of the 
art, I would suggest the preparation. in lieu 
of the ordinary autograph album—of a 
surface, which may be arranged as 
a frame, screen, cover, etc., for the 
reception of autographic memen- 
toes in the form of sketches or 
signatures, using the pen as usual, 
but filled with suitable ink. The 
subsequent processes of fixing. 
polishing, etc., are simple, and 
need cause no anxiety. 

This slight glimpse into the re- 
sources of the art will, it is hoped, 
show the freedom of choice that can 
be exercised in the selection of tools, 
etc. А set of pen-nibs and holder, 
compass, ruling pen, and a fair- 
size brush for washing in tints, 
are the chief requisites; in addi- 
tion, tracing and transferring paper 
for producing designs, box of water- 
colours, and two mediums with 
which to dilute or fix them. "The 
mediums are not purchasable and 
must therefore be made at home; 
fortunately it is an easy matter. 

For the water-colours, use one 
made by diluting in water good 
fish-glue to the consistency of 
milk; and for fixing them dilute 
white French polish, obtainable at 
an oil-shop, with methylated spirit 
—say two parts of spirit to one of 
polish ; the thin mixture resulting 
forms a film, which, when brushed 
over water-colours, renders them 
impervious, or nearly so, to water; 
hence they are fixed. This medium 
is used in the preparation of 
ground also. Keep both in air- 
tight receptacles, otherwise evapo- 
ration and exposure will cause loss 
of spirit in one and unpleasant 
changes in the other. In place of 
the latter, an aquarella mediam, 
such as is sold for painting on satin, 
etc., may be used, though with no 
advantage except as to odour. 

This brief introduction to the 
work paves the way to a more 
detailed account of the designs 
illustrated, the larger of which is 
intended for a photo-frime of 
white wood. This, shaped by 
means of a fret.saw from 1.in. 
stuff, preferably white, and glass- 
papered—i.e. smoothed— will next 
require preparing: accomplished 
by giving it one or two coats of the 
spirit medium. This prevents the 
inks spreading. 

Our next proceeding is to make 
a careful tracing of the design, 
transferring it equally and carefully 
to the prepared surface of the 
wood. False marks can be erased 
by means of rubber or fine glass- 
paper— best, however, avoided, as it 
tends to remove the prepared sur- 
face. Wash a pale tint of vandyke 
brown over the ground, leaving the 
design mapped out in the original colour of 
the wood. The flowers can now be washed in 
with a pale-tint of crimson lake or madder; 
the leaves a cool green made of Prussian 
blue and gamboge, also pale. This finishes 
the work of the brush. Preparing a dark 
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and intermediate tint of the colours we have 
used, diluting them with the water medium 
to the consistency of ink, till one of the pens 
— possessing а soft and medium-sized point — 
with the dark tint, and carefully cover the 
outline, working in sweeps from left to right. 
Each stroke should be decided, and only 
carried so far as a command of the pen is 
felt. 

Turn the work about to suit the sweep of 
the hand, and keep the work as far as pos- 
sible horizontal. Long lines should be inked 
in by stages, leaving a very slight gap where 
the join occurs; this applies also to parallel 
lines. The joints should never be opposite 
cach other in a continuous line. Greater 
liberty can be exercised in the next stage. 

For this, another pen somewhat more elastic 
will be required, and filled with the lighter 
colour. Proceed with the inking in, using 
the two pens according to the depth of tone 
required, working mostly in this stage from 
the outline to the centre, the strokes fading 
away into it, still turning the work about. 
This gives a dash and go to the drawing 
hardly possible to realise in any other way. 
Use the pen with as much elasticity as pos- 
sible at this stage, working mainly from the 
wrist. Stippling—z.e. filling in with dots— 
can be resorted to for repairing faulty lines 
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or spaces. For radical changes, more drastic 
measures will be required—wiping out the 
colour with a moist sponge; after the use 
of which, the ground must be thoroughly 
dried before re-drawing. 

A coat of the spirit medium will finally fix 
the whole of the work, upon which further 
improvements may be made, interchanging 
the various colours in pale washes. Always 
the work must be dry, and is better done in a 
warm place. Copal varnish, gently laid on, 
will complete the work, or French-polishing 
may be resorted to. 

For mounting the frame, plush is as a rule 
preferred, the shape being cut from a piece 
of stout card to the outline of opening in 
frame, cutting out also the oval space for 
photo; then several layers of wadding, each 
layer decreasing in bulk, are laid over the card, 
and retained in place by cotton wound round. 
Thus a padding is formed which is covered 
with plush ; the mount is then complete, and 
ready for transference to the opening in the 
frame. A little glue will be found handy in 
fixing. Strips of bookbinder's cloth fixed to 
the back of mount will help to retain it in 
position, they in turn being glued to the 
framework. The back of frame need trouble 
us but little—cutting a thin piece of card to the 
outline of the outside edge, yet slightly less to 
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avoid overlapping, covering this with a piece 
of sateen cut half an inch wider to allow for 
turnings, then fixing with glue top and bottom 
of frame, leaving the sides open for the ad- 
mission of a photo. It should fit sufficiently 
close to retain the picture, otherwise a ledge 
of card must be mtroduced at the bottom to 
hold it. 

The remaining design is for the side of a 
box, and given as an example chietly of other 
modes of treatment, the filling of the spaces 
showing a style quite different from the design 
below, offering considerable scope for variety 
of colour, as each outline can be treated quite 
independently. The same method of working 
applies to this as to the previous design. 

Mention may be made here of aniline dyes 
in connection with this art. Their use is 
permissible and will be found advantageous 
because of their transparency and frecdom in 
working ; they are equally soluble in spirit 
and water, this constituting the danger. I 
mention them as they are quite as practicable 
as water-colours, when their nature is under- 
stood and the mediums are used with dis- 
cretion. 

In conclusion, I would point out that this 
is, as it were, but the threshold to what may 
be accomplished in this branch of amateur 
craft. 


MARQUETRY, OR HOW TO INLAY WITH COLOURED WOODS, 


T is a most beautiful method of decorating 
furniture to inlay it, for not only is it 
appropriate, but it is also permanent, as 


Panel Inlaid with Spray of Bryony. 
mm б landscape effect is obtained partly by the grain 
f the wood itself and partly by inlaying the trees, 
The panel itself could be made up of three or four 
paeces of wood carefully jointed.) 


inlaid ornamentation does not wear off as 
joes paint, but will last as long as the wood 
itself. I took the ideas of the designs accom- 


panying these hints from the work I saw at 
the Paris Exhibition; for modern French 
cabinet-makers are very skilful in the use of 
coloured woods for inlaying. 

The inlays themselves are veneers —i.e. 
choice woods cut very thin (some sixteenth 
of an inch or so)—and these veneers can be 
purchased from a good cabinet-maker. In 
London and large towns there are veneer 
merchants, the addresses of whom can be 
obtained from a directory. The expense of 
materials is inconsiderable, as no great 
amount is used. Such woods as walnut, 
ebony, rose, satin, and box are cut into 
veneers, and much of the effect of marquetry 
is obtained by the appropriate selection and 
artistic combination of these various woods, 
the grain itself playing an important part 
in addition to the colour. ‘Thus the berries 
in the design could be cut out of light woods 
while the leaves can be made of darker 
veneers. 

The light wood can be stained any colour, 
either with proper wood-stains or trans- 
parent oil-colours, such as Prussian blue, 
ultramarine, raw and burnt sienna, gamboge, 
terra verte, madder, etc., by merely thinning 
them with turpentine and allowing the wood 
to soak in them. The turpentine causes the 
colour to sink into the wood. Even water- 
colours might be used. 

In much of the old inlaid furniture the 
veneers employed are of a light yellowish 
colour, and these are stained in places. This 
shading is in most cases due to burning the 
wood slightly. I daresay some of my readers 
have seen tea-caddies with the design of a 
shell inlaid on the lid. The shell, it will be 
noticed, is cut out of one piece, and the 
drawing is indicated with incised lines rubbed 
in with black, helped out with stain. 

It would be quite possible therefore to 
carry out the design on this page in some 
light veneer, obtaining variety by staining, 
but I think the effect would be richer and 
more workmanlike were various woods used. 

The first thing is to draw the design on 
paper, full size. When this has been done 
to the worker’s satisfaction, it should be 


transferred to the panel or other object to be 
inlaid. The back of the design ein be rubbed 
over with stove blacklead, and then the 
design can be marked over with a pointed 
bone or hard pencil. 

The same design will do to mark the 
inlays, for it is obviously better first of all to 
cut out the inlays, as these will serve as gauges 
to keep the spaces to be taken out the right 


shape. Suppose it is a leaf you are cutting 
out. Mark this leaf on a piece of veneer, 


and then, with a sharp knife, cut through the 


Table Top, Carved and Inlaid. 
(Adapted from one in Paris Exhibition.) 


outline. The blade of a pocket-knife will 
do, but have a small oil stone by you 
to keep a good edge on the blade, for the 
cutting should be clean, and this means a 
sharp knife, so that it does not need extra 
pressure to cut through the veneer. Now 
place the leaf on the place it is to occupy 
(the transferred design will show you where 
this is), and mark it round with the knife or 
a steel point. Go over it a second time to cut 
fully to the depth of the thickness of the iniu y. 

The spaces must be taken out with fine 
chisels, and you require two or three of 
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different widths. Any good tool-shop will 
supply you with the right chisels if you state 
what they are for. Be careful to take the 
spaces out one even depth all over, and 
slightly under than over the thickness of the 
veneer, for if this sticks up a little above the 
surface of the panel, when glued it can be 
taken down with glass-puper, steel scrapers, 
or the edge of pieces of gluss. 

The glueing is most important, as upon it 
the permanence of your work depends. Glue 
must be used boiling hot. It is not enough 
that the water in the glue-pot be boiling, the 
glue itself must be so; and, to insure this, 
keep the glue-pot on an oil or other stove the 
whole time. Glue each piece quickly and 
fix in position, and at once place a flat-iron 
or other weight upon it so as to insure per- 
fect contact and leave it weighted for some 
hours. The glue will not be hard for twelve 
hours, so do not start glass-papering or scrap- 
ing over the surface of your work for this 
space of time. 

The finish of your work will much depend 
upon this scraping and glass-papering. Some 
attention should be paid to this, as the inlay 
must be exactly level with the surface of the 
wood. Of course this will depend partly 
upon this “surfacing " and also upon the 
careful way you remove the spaccs to receive 
the inlays. 
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It is not always necessary to cut out each 
form separately, as it often happens that 
some of the smaller forms can be grouped to- 
gether. Take the berries in the panel design. 
Each berry need not be cut individually, but 
the whole cluster could be treated as one 
form, and, when the inlay is dry, the details 
can be given by incising lines and rubbing in 
a dark colour. Some of the berries can then 
be stained. 

As regards the colours, I recommend one 
general tone of colour, say, yellows and 
browns, with perhaps just a suspicion of red 
—the colours you would get in the autumn, 
for the bryony goes the most beautiful 
yellows and browns in October, while the 
berries vary from bright yellow to scarlet. 
Don't go in for too many different colours, 
for your work will have a far better appear- 
ance if one agreeable tone runs through the 
whole of the design. Remember, you are not 
painting, but inlaying in coloured woods, 
which is a very different business. 

It will be noticed that the background 1s 
made to suggest a sort of landscape effect. 
This can be obtained by inlaying the trees 
and staining the wood itself, dark in some 
pleces, while other parts are left light. In 
some of the French work the grain of the 
wood is made to play an important part in 
securing this landscape cífeet, helped out 


with stain and a light piece of veneer let in 
for the light passagein thesky. Allthis part 
of the work must be thought of and accom- 
plished before you proceed tothe foliagedesign 
itself. Those who fear to try and produce 
this effect had better be content to inlay the 
bryony only. 

It would be possible to take a spray of 
blackberry or other plant and, by placing at 
down on the surface to be inlaid and follow- 
ing each form with a steel point, get some 
admirable designs in this way, and the difli- 
culties of drawing would be considerably 
lessened thereby. Remember to keep the 
work as simple as possible, and don’t attempt 
too much. The work can be finished by 
brushing on a little beeswax dissolved in 
warm turpentine and then well rubbing with 
& flannel. Friction will give an agrceable 
dull polish. 

The table top was ingeniously contrived 
out of one thick piece of wood shaped to 
represent three leaves. A certain amount 
of carving was done, such as hollowing out 
the leaves as indicated in sketch; but the 
centre part was kept pretty flat. Where 
one leaf came over another the uppermost 
one was very slightly raised. The places 
where the flower-stalks appear were slightly 


hollowed. The flowers themselves were in- 
laid 
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THE FOOTBALL OF TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY. 


A FORECAST Of a football season which has 
been already in progress for some weeks 
might seem to be a little incongruous. 
Happily, the intercst, at least of the players, 
in what one may call for the want of & better 
phrase the first-class matches of the season, 
is not so delayed. If the leagues, clubs, 
and players, not altogether wisely to many 
of us, wre content to have the campaign, like 
linkéd sweetness long drawn-out, to have 
football dragging its slow length along from 
the first day of September till the end of 
April—for eight weary months. in fact—it is 
their affair, and the remedy must be theirs. 

In any case, the first few months аге in a 
great mensure merely the prelude to the 
more serious business as represented by 
the International matches and their accom- 
panying trial with the = final stages in 
the National Cup competitions, which do 
not begin, as a rule, till the New Year 
has pretty well advanced. It is this class 
of football that appeals most to the readers of 
the * B.O.P., and it is with it alone that 1 
am dealing now. 

In this particular respect the Rugby Union 
is fortunate in having been able to retain, at 
least within its own immediate circle, and to 
the full, the spirit of true sport in which the 
game was carried on before the profession- 
alism came in to develop the commercial 
instincts and make football, in a sense, a 
business rather than the mere recreation it 
originally was. ln many respects last winter 
was one of good omen for the Rugby Union 
game. The series of International matches 
gave rise to one great surprise. The Scotch 
fifteen, who had been invincible the previous 
season, though made up of practically the 
sume players, were as unsuccessful as they 
had been successful then. The champion- 
ship of the year went to Wales, an honour 
it thoroughly well deserved, with all three 
International matches to its credit. 

One of the most noteworthy features of the 
season was tlie improved form of the English 
fifteen. Their one reverse was at the feet of 
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the Welsh fifteen in the opening match, and 
in this they were unlucky, being only defeated 
by a penalty goal and twotriesto a try. The 
restoration of the Calcutta Cup to English 
care, as the result of their victory over Scot- 
land, was something of a solatium to English 
feelings, in view of the triple disappoint- 
ment of the previous season. А judicious 
change in the policy of the Union executive, 
not only with regard to the selection of the 
International teams, but also in the anticipa- 
tory trial matches, contributed, no doubt, in 
some small degree to the general improve- 
ment noticeable in respect of the English 
football all round. 

How the International competition will 
turn out this winter, remembering the re- 
markable volte face of the Scotch fifteen last 
winter, 1s a subject bordering on the extreme 
of uncertainty. Ја 1898, England won on a 
comparison of the points scored in its 
matches; since then Wales and Scotland 
and Ireland have all had the championship 
—the former twice— so that, in fairness, the 
turn of the wheel ought to bring fortune 
England's way this winter. 

The arrangements with a view to the selec- 
tion of the best English side will be much, if 
not precisely the same as they were last 
season. As the Oxford and Cambridge con- 
test, owing to the length of the University 
autumn term, cannot take place till Saturday, 
December 13, the first match between North 
and South cannot be played till the following 
Saturday. It has this time to be decided in 
London, and Blackheath is the most probable 
venue. Should a postponement by any chance 
be necessitated, it will be brought off on 
January 3; otherwise the champion county 
of the year- in this case Durham — will meet 
the Rest of England on the latter date, of 
course in Durham. The team to play 
against Wales on the following Saturday 
will be picked then, as well as a decision 
come to whether the remaining trial on 
Mareh 7 shall be Noith v. South, or, as last 
season, English Fifteen v. the Rest 


` Though last season's fixture with the 
champion county—then  Devonshire — was 
hardly as successful as could have been 
wished, owing in a great measure to the con- 
ditions of ground and weather, it has, never- 
theless, a value greater in many respects 
than the old-time match of North v. South. 
Except that the Eastern counties have, by 
their own request, been removed from the 
South-Eastern group, the arrangement for 
the county championship will be the same 
as last season. 

A notable incident of this season in Rugby 
Union football will be the visit of a team 
from Canada. How far they represent the 
playing strength of the Dominion remains to 
be seen. As far as one can hear, they come 
mostly from Torontoand Montreal, and cannot 
strictly be regarded as the pick of Canadian 
footballers ov as the selection of the national 
football authorities. Not that this should or 
is likely to detract from their enterprise or 
the warmth of their reception. On the con- 
trary, tours of this kind under proper 
control—and in this case the arrangements 
over here have been mostly in the hands of 
the hon. sec. of the Scottish Union—cannot 
fail to doa lot of good to the game. Com- 
mencing their tour in Ireland in the middle 
of December, they are to play in Scotland, 
Wales, and England in turn, finishing in 
London late in February. 

Though there was perhaps really little to 
choose between England and Scotland last 
winter under Association rules, at least on 
the form of their meeting at Birmingham, 
on the net results of the season Scotland 
fairly deserved the Championship of the 
year. The play of the English teams was 
very uneven, both against Wales and Ire- 
land, and against the former the English 
eleven were fortunate, in a way, in being 
able to get through with the poor satisfac- 
tion of a drawn game. In the matches 
against Scotland, however, the Englishmen 
showed a decided improvement. The 
original game at Gl:sgow, owing to the 


terrible disaster at Ibrox Park, was very 
properly not regarded as one of the Inter- 
national series. In the second game at 
Birmingham, the proceeds of which went 
to the sufferers by the Ibrox Park accident, 
England was certainly rather unlucky not to 
win. In the latter half the Englishmen 
had all the best of it, and it was only the 
brilliant defence of the Scotchmen that 
saved them from defeat. 

Just at the moment, the best English 
eleven is hardly as strong as it was some 
three or four years ago, and the standard all 
round is certainly not so high as it was then. 
Still, except in the half-back line, which was 
undoubtedly below the average, there was 
little to which one could take serious excep- 
tion. In referring to the International 
football of last winter, one cannot refrain 
from an expression of hearty regret at the 
enforced absence of G. O. Smith from the 
English teams. As a centre, he has been 
the mainstay of English football in Inter- 
national matches for many years, and it is 
no exaggeration to say that he has never had 
a superior, not only as an individual player, 
but as a leader of forwards in directing the 
attack and keeping up the combination of 
the side. Good-tempered, always cool and 
collected, chivalrous to a degree, fully alive 
to every move, offensive as well as defensive, 
on the foctball tield, in addition to his 
personal merits as a smart dribbler, a 
splendid shot at goal, and a clever tactician, 
he was an ideal captain as well as a brilliant 
footballer. The withdrawal of a player of 
his many parts is an incalculable loss to 
English football. The memory of his great 
personality as a player should remain an 
enduring lesson to the rising Association 
footballer for all time. 

What the chances of the English teams 
for this winter are, cannot be estimated, of 
course, till the season gets fairly into swing. 
One thing, and it is of considerable import- 
ance, at least, will be in their favour this 
winter. All the three International matches 
have to be played on English soil, which of 
itself should give them a little advantage at 
the start in each case. 

If the competition for the South-Eastern 
Counties Championship, according to Asso- 
ciation rules, has not been quite the success 
its promoters could have wished, it has 
nevertheless done a lot of good in encourag- 
ing @ taste for the more sporting kind of 
match. This winter, with one exception, 
the competitors will be the same as last 
season. Suffolk made a plucky attempt to 
take its place with the older candidates. 
Unfortunately, the task of getting up so 
many elevens proved to be too difficult to 
warrant a second trial, and it has withdrawn 
to make way for its neighbour, Norfolk. 
This year, therefore, the struggle for the Cup 
will rest between Middlesex, Surrey, Berks 
and Bucks, Hertfordshire and Norfolk. So 
far, Surrey and Middlesex have between 
them monopolised the, possession of the 
trophy. The best interests of the game 
would be better served if the destination 
of the Cup were not so restricted. Middlesex 
and Surrey have great advantages, the 
former in particular; but it is not altogether 
с“ rtain that the latter has made full use of 
the opportunities it possesses just of late. 
Anyway, it would assist the development of 
the game—which, afterall, isthe main object 
of the competition—if, in the course of events, 
one of the less successful counties could for 
once come out on top. 

As the Scotch match was played at the 
Crystai Palace in 1900, the last time Eng- 
land had the choice of grounds, it will fall to 
the provinces to have the most important 
nxture of this season. Ав yet no definite 
conclusion has been arrived at with regard 
w the trial match between North and South. 
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Nor is there anything of interest to tell with 
regard to the annual match for the Sheriff 
of London’s Charity Shield, except that it is 
to take place on February 28. 

Perhaps the most dangerous subject in the 
whole world of football on which to venture 
a prophecy would be the club which is to 
win the Challenge Cup of the Football 
Association. Year after year the apparent 
certainties come to grief with unfailing 
regularity. On their league form, who would 
have foretold another success for Sheffield 
United last April? The very uncertainty of 
the competition makes for the remarkable 
hold the Association Cup has on the general 
public. It is so much a question of grit and 
nerve, this same Association Cup, that one 
may always count on a surprise, if not a 
series of surprises. To be Cup-fighters—to 
us» the expressive phrase applied to teams 
like the Wanderers, the Old Etonians, the 
Blackburn Rovers, West Bromwich Albion, 
and, last of all, Sheffield United, who all in 
their generation played up the better where 
u big effort was required -is to possess the 
raw material of which the Cup-winners are 
made. And why should not the South have 
another coup in store like that of 1901, 
when Tottenham Hotspur brought the old 
trophy back to its original resting-place ? 
Recent events have shown that the pre- 
ponderance of the North has slowly out 
surely been undermined, and the football of 
the two divisions been brought to a closer 
level. With Southampton, Bristol Rovers, 
Portsmouth, and Reading all well up in the 
competition, as they were last winter, the 
South can afford to be more than hopeful of 
its ability to hold its own in Association 
football. 

It will be very unfortunate if the events 
which followed the joint action of the Old 
Malvernians and Ipswich Town Clubs, in 
deciding of themselves not to play their tie 
in the Amateur Cup last winter on account 
of the frost, should have the unfortunate 
effect of checking the increasing interest in 
the competition, as shown by the entries of 
last season. The success of the Old Mal- 
vernians in the final in the spring was 
decisive enough to remove any doubts of the 
capacity of the best class of amateur teams 
to take their own part, and more, against the 
most formidable opposition that can be 
brought against them. Ail round, at the 
present time amateur football is going very 
strong, and with only a little better support 
the Amateur Cup would do much to drive 
the truth home, that,,even as it is, the pick 
of the professional teams can be met with a 
reasonable certainty of success. In this 
connection would it not be worth the while 
of the Г.А. to adopt some means which 
would bring the two Universities into closer 
touch ? А 

The recrudescence of amateur football 
should furnish a favourable opportunity. In 
any case, a rapprochement of the kind could 
not fail to be of material advantage to the 
Association game in general. Mention of 
the Universities recalis the fact of the tour 
in Austria-Hungary arranged for the Cam- 
bridge Eleven this autumn. Four years or 
so ago the Oxford team, under the cap- 
taincy of G. C. Vassall, had a most success- 
ful as well as enjoyable iip to this picturesque 
part of eastern Europe. ‘The Oxonians were, 
in fact, the pioneers of a now very popular 
football excursion, and did much to stimu- 
late the real interest in the game which now 
obtains in Prague, Buda-Pesth, and other 
parts of Austria-Hungary. Nowhere in 
Europe has the Association game а more 
enthusiastic following thah in Prague and 
Buda-Pesth, and the Cantabs will not be 
likely to forget a new and charming 
experience. 

سح ںی رہ 
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QUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS, 


(Twenty-FirtH ANNUAL SERIES. 


Handwriting Competition. 


Age 18 wears. 
Prize—10s. 64. 


C. A. L. МонАхт, Danesbury House, Burghley Road, 
St. Andrew's Park, Bristol. —— 


CERTIFICATES, 
[Names stand in order of merit.) 


Charles Whitcomb Norris, 26 Malvern Road, Dalston, 
N.K. ; William F. Coles, 33 Little Swith Street, North 
Richmond, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia; Arthur 
Charles Ive, 19 Northcote Road, New Malden, Surrey ; 
Frank Harrowell, Khaki Villa, Vicarage Road, Watford, 
Herts; Wilfrid Biggin, Woodford, near Thrapston, 
Northamptonsbire; Helen Kendrick, 1 Devonshire 
Place, Pennsylvania, Exeter, Devon ; Jacobina Danie}, 
28 Deyne Avenue, Kusholme, Manchester; Frank 
Clifford, 46 Whitmore Road, Smali Heath, Birming- 
ham ; Elsie M. Scudder, Meopham, Keut ; Jack Leary, 
Broomfield, Ashford, co.» Wicklow; Jobu Andrew 
McCrorie, Craigview, Monkton, Ayrshire, Scotland ; 
Arthur E. Gray, 166 Victoria Street, Grimsby; Arthur 
Owens, 42 Arkles Lane, ‘Anfield, Liverpool ; Robert 
Henry Alderson, 13 Thornton Street, King Cross, 
Halifax, Yorks: Oscar Harvey, 48+Emery Street, 
Walsall ; Fred Hybart, 79 Cowbridge Road, Cardiff ; 
Edwin Herbert Rlıoues, Woore, near Newcastle, Staffs ; 
John Edward Jones, Grove House, Daisy Hill, Buckley, 
near Chester; Ethel May Harrison, 23 Hail Street, 
Stockport; Jessie Sirclair Phillips, 11 Swan Street, 
Richmond, Melbourne, Victoria; Robert 5. Poppleton, 
Post Office Road, Featherstone, ucar Pontefract ; 
William Henry Prior, c/o Messrs. Smith & Smith, 
79 and 80 High Street. Banbury ; Elizabeth Bell Scott, 
c/o Messrs. J, & W. Scott, drapery, Chirnside; Frank 
Dicks, 5 George Street, Wolverhampton ; Henry James 
Neal, 6 Wornington Road, North Kensington, W.; 
William Edward Booth, 84 Alexandria Terrace. New- 
port, Isie of Wight ; Thowas Henry Holton, 10 Miskin 
Roud, Trealaw, Dinas, R.5.0., Glamorgan, South Wales ; 
Amy Brooks, 7 Copre Road, Meadvaie, Redhill, Surrey ; 
Mary Imrie, Grant Medical College, JJ. Hospital, 
Bonibay, India; Ion Clarke, 48 Main Street, Portrush, 
Ireland ; Robert G. Mathieson, Hazel Cottage, Lock- 
side, Stamannan ; Lawrence E. Bale, 2 Victoria Terrace, 
Granby Hill, Clifton, Bristol. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


ANOTHER “B.O.P.” CANOE. 
A. FLINT writes from Adelaide, South Australia: “I 
have much p easure in enclosing herewith two amateur 


pliotograplis of a canoe that T built from the instructions 
given in the good old * B.O.P.' for 1885 and 1885, 1 used 


her in the open sea during last summer, and <! e is 
swift and dry in a choppy sea. As it only took me 
about three or four weeks of spare time to build Ler, at 
sina'l cost, I am entirely satisfied with lier." 


Áo 
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THE LATE MR. J. T. NETTLESHIP. 


ANOTHER famous “ B.O.P.” artist has recently passed 
away in the person of Mr. J. T. Nettleship, the distin- 
guished animal painter. As we mentioned in the 
brief sketch of his career which appeared in our 
twenty-second volume, he was a son of the late Henry 
John Nettleship, solicitor, of Kettering, and was born 
in 1841. His brothers were Henry Nettleship, Corpus 
Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford; 
Richard Lewis Nettleship, Fellow and Tutor of Balliol, 
who lost his life on the Alps; and Edward Nettleship, 
the eminent oculist. Mr. Nettleship first essayed 


literature, but very soon abandoned this for painting, 
receiving his training at Heatherley's and the Slade 


M 


E 


[ Photo. by Caswall Smith. 


School, and exhibiting regularly at the Grosvenor, 
the Royal Academy, and the New Gallery. His 
special study was wild animals, which he sketched in 
India as well as at the Zoo ; and ín a large number of 
pictures and drawings he showed how deeply he had 
been impressed by the forms, the movements, and the 
colours of beasts of prey, especially lions, Polar bears, 
and leopards. He had a real understanding of animals, 
and painted them with a vigour of imagination which 
was always interesting. Many of his more famous 
pictures have : been reproduced in colour in the 
* B.O.P.” aud these reproductions are treasured in all 
parts of the world. We give a portrait with auto- 


graph. 
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H.M.S. “ MAJESTIC.” 


W. H. CAITTICK (аде 15) writes from Clapham Park : 
* I enclose a photo of а model of H.M.S; Majestic con- 
structed entirely of cardboard and paper by Master 


A. L. Cadmmn, * Holmood,’ Thorncliffe Road, Clapham 
Park. We should be very glad if you could insert it 
in the * DO P. Cadman is 13 years old. The photo 
is by myself." , 
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A “BOY’S OWN” COIN CABINET. 


T. W. SALE writes from Thayer Street, Manchester 
Square, w.: * Having noticed from time to time in the 


JACK CADE'S CASTLE. 


WHAT boy is there who has not at one time cr 
another wrestled with the question in his history 
exam. paper, * What do you know of Jack Cade?” The 
accompanying photographs show his house and the 


columns of the ‘B.O.P (of which I have been an 
enthusiastic reader for the past four years) illustrations 
of articles made by * B.O.P.'-ites from the very lucid 
instructions appearing in its pages, I beg to enclose 


B 


three photos, which I trust may interest you, of a 
‘ Boy's Own ' Coin Cabinet which I have just completed 
from the directions in your 1,000th number (March 5, 
1898). A shows the construction of the frame; Р 
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shows a typical specimen of the coin trays ; c illustrates 
the bottom tray, occupying the space of three ordinary 


trays, and intended for the reception of birds’ eggs. I 
have modified the original design to some extent, but 
the principle is the same, and I have to thank the 
good old * B.O.P.' and its excellent Editor for enabling 
me to add such a handsome and serviceable cabinet to 
my treasures,” 


monument erected on the spot where he was slain. 
“Саев Castle " is a Sussex moated house, about twenty 
miles north of Beachy Head, and on the monument 
known as * Jack Cade’s Stone” is the following inscrip- 
tion: “ Near this spot маз slain the notorious rebel, 


Jack Саде, by Alexander Iden, Esq., Sheriff of Kent, 
A.D. 1450. His body was carried to London, and his 
head fixed on London Bridge. This is the success of 
all rebels, and this fortune chanceth ever to traitors." 
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LIFES JOURNEY. 


О” ‘tis not the start that is hardest to all, 
For Novelty lends a broad shoulder, 
And helps us to clamber the mountainous wall 
Ere Ardour can grow any colder. 
But Novelty’s muscles will rapidly tire, 
And, if the hard way you would vanquish, 
You'll soon ascertain that you sadly require 
A helper less given to languish. 


Oh, 'tis not the start that is hardest to make, 
For Praise blows her bugle to cheer us. 

While over the stones, through the fen and the 

brake, 

Success seems to beckon so near us ; 

But Praise may grow sulky (she does so at times) 
And melt like a mist on the river; 

And he who the path to accomplishment climbs 
Wants help for more stalwart endeavour. 


Then never set out for a goal of repute 
With guides of such doubtfyl adherence ; 
They're sure to desert at that point in the route 
Where Trouble puts in an appearance. 
Don't run yourself out in a jackasses’ race, 
That those of more wit may deride you ; 
But keep up the march at a moderate pace, 
With Hope and strong Purpose beside you. 
JoHN LEA. 
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Waiti.g for a Bite. 
(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper " by A. RUSSELL) 


QUEER MR. QUERN. 


M CD n À— — — 


By THE Rev. A. №. MALAN, D.D., Author of “ The Belgian Hare," * The Wallaby Man," etc. ete. 


EXNETH InsLEY was a quiet, inoffensive’ 


7A lad, who never gave a master occasion 
^ And fault, nor cause to any boy to bear 
‘ ill-will. He did his lessons with patient 


CHAPTER VIII.— THE FORGED REPORT. 
industry, and joined in the games with fair 
success. He was fond of music, clever at draw- 
ing, polite to servants, and not awkward in 
the presence of ladies. He was poetical in his 


tastes—he could recite portions of Macaulay's 
" Lays,” and he composed rhymes. Не once 
wrote a long poem on Ellendean, which some 
of the boys considered grand.| It began thus: 
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* Fairest of villages, sweet Ellendean, 
Jewelled in verdant meads of lustrous sheen ; 
Thine oaks and elms umbrngeous fear no gale, 
Where bubbling Barbel bubbles through the vale." 


Mr. Quern said that fourth line was not un- 
worthy of Tennyson. 

Perhaps these qualities laid Kenneth 
Ibsley open to contempt in the eyes of the 
rougher element of his companions, who 
despised such attributes of refinement. 
Richard Bull, at any rate, whose burly 
British brusquerie disposed him to sneer 
at timid and retiring natures, regarded 
Kenneth Ibsley as fair game for buffoonery 
and jest. 

The mid-term reports were due. Mr. 
Quern had been filling them up one morning 
in June, and had left the task unfinished to 
take a lesson. During that lesson a boy 
from another class brought a note from its 
master, asking for a Delectus. Mr. Quern 
told Bull to go to his study and find the book 
on a certain shelf. Bull, well pleased to 
escape any portion of a lesson, hurried off to 
the study. He found the book, and paused 
to have a look round. The reports on the 
table caught his eye. Some, already finished, 
were enclosed in their envelopes stamped, 
fastened, and addressed ready for the post. 
The rest were arranged in order, with 
envelopes addressed for their reception. 

Bull noticed that the report awaiting the 
master’s pen was headed Kenneth Ibsley, 
апа its envelope lay foremost to hand. It 
must be stated that Bull was notorious 
among the boys for his skill in imitating 
Mr. Quern's handwriting. The temptation 
to take advantage of opportunity appealed 
to his mischievous propensities, and the 
resolution to avail himself of it wasinstantly 
adopted. 

He sat down at the table, dipped the pen 
in ink and prepared to write. The report 
was divided into various spaces entitled, 
Latin, Greek, History, Divinity, etc. Bull 
proceeded to deal with each subject in turn. 
The following were his comments on Kenneth 
]bsley's attainments. Larix: Incorrigibly 
idle and slovenly; an inattentive and 
ignorant ass. GREEK: А hopeless dunce; 
does not know a Greek tree from a goose- 
berry bush. History: А tortoise-shell tom- 
cat knows more than he does. DIVINITY : 
An infant mewling and puking in his 
"urse's arms, 18 а Professor compared to 
him. ARITHMETIC: Muddles his sums, and 
never gets a right answer. Ессіло: Stuck 
at the Pons Asinorum till his hoofs turned 
blue. ALGEBRA: If x equalled an idiot, а? 
would equal your son. 

Bull, having concluded his remarks, folded 
the report, enclosed and fastened it in its 
envelope, and laid it on the pile ready for 
post. He then took up the Delectus and 
returned to the classroom. Mr. Quern made 
no remark about the time wasted over this 
transaction. He looked up as Bull entered 
the room, but made no comment, and the 
lesson proceeded to its close. 

After school that morning Bull waylaid 
Ibsley. 

* Look here, young Nibs—I wouldn't be 
in your shoes! Won't you catch it next 
holidays! Spinkey spankey every day for 
dinner, and smack-chops for tea ! ” 

“Why?” asked Kenneth, drawling out 
the word. “ What have I done?" 

“What have you done? What haven't 
you done, you mean." 

“What haven't I done?” 

: Oh, my jimini! you had better ask old 

, 


E I shouldn't mind." 
Later on Ibsley saw Mr. Quern with thxee 
of the first eleven. They were bowling to a 
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bats-boy at the nets. Kenneth sauntered up 
with his habitual slow steps and drawied 
out, “Sir! Please, sir, what haven't I 
done?" 

“Eh?” asked Mr. Quern as he paused in 
the delivery of a ball. 

“What do you think I haven't done, 
sir?” 

* Well," answered Mr. Quern, “judging 
from the insanity of the question, my boy, I 
should say you had forgotten to visit 
Anticyra* this morning. Play, Thompson ! 

Kenneth shutiled off, with face unmoved, 
for the scope of the master's jest was beyond 
his depth. Bull was on the look-out for 
him, having watched the interview from a 
far end of the field. He beckoned Ibsley to 
his presence. 

“ Well, what did he say ? ” 

"I don't know—something about Aunt 
Sarah." 

“ Aunt Sarah? Who's she?” 

“I don't know. I've heard of Aunt Sally.” 

"'lhat's it—he meant that your face 
would be as black as Aunt Sally's when 
they've done with you at home. Cos why — 
look here, Nelly (they called him Nelly 
because once, in class, after successfully 
conjugating volo, velle, volui, he continued, 
nolo, nelle, nolui), I want to speak to you 
confidentially. 1 saw your report in old Q.'s 
study when I went to get that Delectus." 

“Well?” 

“ Bad, you mean. 
what was in it?” 

* I don't much mind." 

“Oh! don't you! There were all kinds 
of flattering remarks. We all know that old 
Q. is as mad as a hatter, so it need not 
distress you very seriously. The remark 
about Greek was, that you didn't know the 
difference between a Greek tree and a goose- 
berry bush. In Lati» you were an incorri- 
gible, idle, inattentive ass, and I don't know 
what else. ‘There were other little funnimenis 
of that sort. My eye! I wouldn't be you 
when your governor catches you! If he 
doesn't break his walking-stick across your 
back, my name’s Cow! ’ 

“ He told me the other day that my Greek 
trees were very carefully done," said Kenneth, 
ruminating with rueful countenance over 
these strange disclosures. “ I put the Future 
and First Aorist into leaves, and the 
Perfect and Pluperfect into apples—awfully 
dabbish ! ” 

“ Very likely —I suppose he took them for 
berries, and you for the goose." 

* Now I think of it, I put an owl on the 
top branch, because it was the bird of 
Minerva, goddess of wisdom. I thought 
that was a jolly good idea." 

“Just so. Well, old Q. thought differently. 
What a young ape you are! Do you think 
he would stand such cheek? He may have 
said nothing at the time, but he thought the 
more. Surely you didn't imagine that he 
was going to let you off? He was only 
bottling up the vials of his wrath. He did 
not want the bother of whacking you himself 
—it would save him the trouble to get your 
pater to do it in the holidays." 

And Bull walked off, whistling a tune un- 
recorded in musical notation. 


Would you like to know 


The sequel of the matter was rather 
serious. Mr. Ibsley received the Report next 
day at the breakfast-table. Не read it 
twice, and then handed it to his wife. 

" Read that, Maria. What the boy says 
must be true. There can be no doubt that 
Quern is stark mad!" 

Mrs. Ibsley read, and with fearful fore- 


9 There were two cities called Anticyra, one in 
Phocis, the other in Thesus. oth were famous for 
producing ^ (oor , the ancient cure for madness, 
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bodings she agreed with her husband's 
verdict. 

“ [tis not wise to leave Kenneth at school, 
John. I shall not sleep till he is safe at 
home. He must come at once—this very 
day!” 

* The boy is probably an idle young scamp, 
but only а maniac could notify the fact in 
such an extraordinary way. I can't go and 
fetch the boy—I couldn't restrain my feel- 
ings—it would lead to à scene. But we can 
telegraph.” 

“We must telegraph at once. 
form." 

Mrs. Ibsley went to her writing-table, and 
found the paper. 

“ How shall I put it?” 

“Jt is vastly annoying," said Mr. Ibsley. 
“We can’t have the boy wasting his time at 
home." 

* We can't leave him at school in the 


I will get à 


clutches of a maniac,” replied his wife. ** He 
will do something terrible to the boy. He 
can't be xccountable for his actions. We 


must have Kenneth home at once -this very 
day!” 

Mrs. Ibsley despatched an urgent demand 
to that effect. The telegram was handed in 
to Mr. Quern in the course of a history 
lesson. It arrived just after Bull had 
apparently informed the assembly that 
George 1. was the son of the Electric Sophia 
—an assertion which set Mr. Quern off in a 
violent fit of laughter. 

He took the telegram and put it in his 
pocket, and then continued breaking out 
into further explosions of laughter. The 
boys joined in with all the noise at their 
command, until the uproar might have 
defied competition in any congregation of 
hyenas. The only member of the company 
who kept his countenance was the imper- 
turbable Bull. He remained as unmoved as 
& statue of Diogenes. He sat with arms 
folded, looking from one to another of the 
assembly; but never a muscle of his stolid 
face quivered. 

Bull waited until the master was exhausted 
and the boys had quieted down. Then he 
said : 

“ Please, sir, may I ask you a question ? ” 

* Certainly." 

* Then, sir, please, what are you all laugh- 
ing at?” 

“What are we laughing at?” Mr. Quern 
repeated the question in a voice quavering 
with inclination to laugh again. ‘* Why, 
you told us that George 1. was the son of 
the Electric Sophia!” 

" Excuse me, sir, but I never said any 
such thing. I can explain what I did say, 
if you will allow me. When I looked out 
Elector in the Greek Lexicon, I found that 
it meant The Beaming Sun. Of course, 
they called Frederick The Beaming Sun 
because he was such a brilliant swell, sir. 
And then, of course, they called his wife 
FElectriz, the feminine form of Elector—just 
like victor, victrix. Thats what I said, 
gir." 

Mr. Quern stared at the boy. 

“That is not bad, Bull. No—it is de- 
cidedly smart. Of course it is nonsense, but 
] exeuse you from writing out the lesson for 
your ready resource in an emergency. Such 
a quality must prove а valuable possession 
for after-life. You are a quaint mixture of 
frivolity апа shrewdness, and you are either 
a beaming sun of genius or an impertinent 
humbug—I am not sure which.” 

The lesson was ended, and the telegram, 
unopened. slumbered in Mr. Quern's pocket, 


as lost to memory as the skeleton of a 7 
mummied cat in some undiscovered Egyp- ` 7 


tian cemetery. | 
(To be continued.) 
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A STRANGE STORY OF ADVENTURE AND 


: following morning, when Luigi’s usual 

time for taking them on the plateau 
came round, the door of their cell opened 
and showed—not  Luigi's good-natured 
face, but the Capitanos swarthy counte- 
nance. 

He marched into the cell with & quick 
militarv step; then he halted, and said 
sternly, ** Boys, I have a somewhat rare bird 
to show you. Come with me." 

Dick and Philip looked at each other, but 
they followed the Captain in silence, and he 
lei them to the edge of the plateau. 

From where they stood they could see the 
steep rock running down under their feet to 
the trees below, and the pathway that wound 
round it The warm air caressed their 
cheeka and played in and out of the trees, 
rustling their branches, rising and falling. 
It brushed past them, and, sweeping down 
the side of the rock, hid itself in an oak-tree 
that grew by the edge of the pathway; then, 
rising again, it lightly rustled the branches 
of the tree, swinging them backwards and 
forwards: as it did so, something that 
dangled from one of the branches swung 
with them, and, as it swung, it twisted round 
a little—a very little, but enough to show 
the two boys the swollen and disfigured 
countenance of the unfortunate pedlar. 

“ Ha! you recognise your friend," said the 
Cajntano, who had been watching their 
faces. “I have had that put there to warn 
other birds of the same feather what they 
may expect if they come here, and," he 
asd, turning round and frowning at the two 
був, * those whom we have here, and who 
wek to escape, shall be serve? in the same 
way. Do you understand ? ” 

Pick and Philip did understand; but 
they made no reply, nnd the Captain 
marched them back to their cell. 

They were both feeling sick and miser- 


ahlie; the ghastly sight they had just seen ' 


hul appalled them, and it was а long time 
before they could recall that morning’s ex- 
perience without a shudder. 

" Dick," said Philip, speaking in a rather 
unsteady voice, “we must get out of this to- 
night." 

" How ? " asked Dick laconically. 

" Here is something that will help us," 
Philip said, pulling a rope out of his pocket ; 
it was the neatly coiled rope that the pedlar 
Lud given bi. “I was afraid that they 
would вел”^һ us last night and find it; then 
it would have been all up with us. By the 
bye, I'm glad you gave Domenico a bit of 
your mind ; I couldn't understand what you 
said, but I knew that you were giving it to 
him hot. Weren't you a bit funky ? ” 

~I think chat I vas too excited to feel 
afraid. І made rather a fool of myself, 
though, I'm afraid," replied Dick naively, 
the recollection of Domenico's laughter still 
шш king his ears tingle. 

“ Well, you see, you have not had much 
opportunity of cheeking brigands before, 
and no doubt you will improve with prac- 
tice," Philip, with а twinkle in his eye, said 
conzolingly. 

“JI don't want any more practice of that 
kind, thank you," returned Dick, shud- 
dering. 

* We can't try if this rope is long enough 
until to-night,” said Philip, swinging the 
rope backwards and forwards; “ and, as we 
>.all be up all night and had hardly a wink 
uf sleep last night, I vote we take a nap 
Dow.’ 
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DICK AND PHILIP: 


Bv А. M. JACKSON. 


CHAPTER VIII.— THE ESCAPE. 


“АП right," assented Dick; “ but hide 
away that rope; if anyone catches sight of 
it, we shall not have much chance of escap- 
ing." 

But, though they lay down, they did not 
go to sleep; and, when midnight came, it 
found them alert and reudy for their de- 
sperate enterprise—yawning, it is true, but, 
though they were overtired, they were any- 
thing but sleepy. 

“The first thing to do is to see if this is 
long enough," said Philip, taking the rope 
out of his pocket and uncoiling it. 

“That is all very well, but how do you 
intend fastening it? " Dick asked. 

““ Bed," Philip answered briefly. “Now, 
pile up the things and climb up to the 
window, then look out for the rope." 

Having fastened the rope, Philip passed 
the other end of it to Dick, who threw it 
out of the window and watched it fall. 

" At least five feet too short," Dick said, 
as the end of the rope fell against the rocky 
wall without reaching a branch of the trees. 

* We must move the bed,” observed Philip. 
“It’s a bother, as we might smuggle the 
rope away if anyone came in, but we can't 
get over that. It’s a pity we are not girls, 
then we could say we were afraid there was 
а mouse under the bed," he added, with all 
the mild cynicism of his nge. 

And he and Dick dragged the bed along 
until it was nearly under the window. 

“ Now see, Dick," Philip said; and, again 
clambering up to the window, Dick looked 
out and exclaimed : 

"It is just touching а tolerably thick 
branch— one thick enough to bear both of 
us if necessary, I fancy." 

“Good,” said Philip. * Now, the only 
thing that we have to do is to decide which 
of us goes first." 

“ You had better go first; a weight at the 
end of the rope will make it all the steadier 
for me,’’ observed Dick. 

* And if the rope proves rotten, I break my 
neck," Philip said, smiling. “No you don't, 
my boy. Isee what you are up to. Hurry 
up— you have to go first.” 

* Not if I know it," Dick returned. 

* Well, don't let us get heroic about it," 
said Philip. “We will draw for it. Some 
of the light-fingered gentry here have re- 
lieved me of my small change, or we might 
have tossed up." 

Anl turning his back on Dick he took a 
small piece of string and a bootlace out of 
his pocket, and, carefully making them 
appear of equal length, held them out to 
Dick. “Short goes—long remains, and 
spikes the guns,” he said, smiling grimly. 

Dick drew the piece of string, which 
happened to be the shorter. 

"I generally get my own way," Philip 
said contentedly. 

Dick found that to get out of the window 
was no easy matter. However, having 
drawn himself up to the ledge which sloped 
inwards and formed its sill, he got his leg 
across it, and, stooping down—for the window 
was a low one—he managed to get a firm 
hold of the rope outside, and at the same 
time squecze himself through the window. 
Then he let himself down as quickly as 
possible. 

Before he had got very far the rope, having 
nothing to steady it, began to swing to and 
fro like a pendulum ; but Dick managed to 
keep it from rubbing against the rock, and 
he reached the branch of the tree that he 
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PERIL. 


had seen from the window without any 
mishap. 

The branch was thicker than he had 
thought, and, sitting astride it, he gave the 
rope three jerks at regular intervals —the 
signal that was to let Philip know that he 
had reached the tree ; then he steadied the 
rope for Philip to descend. He saw him 
getting out of the window, and soon he 
ulso was sitting beside Dick on the branch. 

Then they scrambled down the tree, and 
found themselves on the thickly wooded side 
of the mountain. Keeping well to the left, 
they continued to descend until they reached 
а more open and level part. 

It wus now some two or three hours since 
they had escaped from the brigands’ strong- 
hold, and they were quite worn out. 

The want of sleep and anxiety they had 
undergone told most upon Philip. °“ I can't 
go a step farther, Dick," he said, throwing 
himself upon the ground. 

“Nor I,” echoed Dick, following his 
example. 

“I wish that we had been able to bring 
the rope with us—then they would not have 
known which way we had tlown," remarked 
Philip. 

"It does not much matter," Dick snid. 
* They won't know if we went straight down 
the mountain, or turned to the right or 
left." 

* Anyhow," observed Philip, * we'll have 
to chance it, and have a snooze before going 
any farther. I am dog-tired. Besides, we 
can't see where we are going, with these 
ghostly tree-trunks around us; and it will 
be light soon, and then we can get clear of 
them and see where we are.” 

And almost before he had ceased speaking, 
their eyes closed and they were asleep. 

It seemed to Dick that only n moment had 
passed, when, with the feeling that the gaze 
of some one was fastened on his face, he 
opened his eyes and saw a tall aged-looking 
man looking down upon him. 

He was leaning on a long yellow staff, and 
his compressed lips were drawn back, and 
formed a thin pink line across his beardless 
face, as his greedy grey eyes fixed themselves 
upon the two boys. 

An armless, matted goatskin jacket—that 
bulged out like a pair of huge wallets at his 
hips —hung over his coat, which age had 
turned to a greenish hue. His shirt, fastened 
at the throat by a button, lapped over at the 
neck, forming a sort of turn-down collar. A 
tall broud-brimmed hat, blue waistcoat, 
brown trousers, leather gaiters, and rough, 
serviceable boots completed his costume. 

“This is not a very healthy place to sleep 
in, my young master,” observed the man to 
Dick. 

Philip, who had awakened at the sound of 
his voice, looked at Dick and shook his 
head. “Don’t let on about the b's--you 
know what I mean," he said in a low voice. 
“Ask him if we are anywhere near Bella 
Vista.” 

Dick had no intention of “letting on,” as 
Philip called it, about the brigands and their 
escape from them; the pedlar's connection 
with the brigands had taught him mucli 
wisdom and discretion. 

The old man shook his head, as Dick 
inquired the way to Bella Vista, and said, 
“Never heard of it. Near the village of 
Noello, did you say? Ah, Шаб is right амну 
there," and he swept his arm round in a 
vugue circle. “If you will come to my hut 
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and finish your sleep there, I will show you 
the way this evening; I must look after my 
sheep now.” 

“There seems no harm in that, and 
possibly we shall get to where we want to go 
quicker that way than if we tried to find the 
way there by ourselves," observed Philip, when 
Dick told him what the man said ; ** and if 
he is & shepherd, I suppose he's bound to 
look after his sheep before he helps us; 
though, if I had a coin or two in my pocket 
—however, tell him to lead on and we will 
follow." е 
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They followed the shepherd through the 
woods to his hut, which was some distance 
from the place where they had slept. 

Opening the door, the shepherd bade them 
enter, and, with some courtesy, offered them 
his bed on which to finish their sleep which 
he had interrupted. 

But, for certain reasons, they declined 
this offer, preferring to stretch themselves by 
the side of the fire until such time as he 
should be able to return for them and show 
them the way to Bella Vista. 

The sleep that the boys had had, was only 
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just sufficient to make them wish for more, 
and, though it was now getting light, they 
soon dozed off again. But, before doing so, 
Philip saw the shepherd pick something up 
from the floor and study it attentively by the 
light of thé fire, making the most extraordi. 
nary faces the while. It was a much soiled 
and frayed collar. 

“Queer thing for the old boy to have,” 
thought Philip; * his shirt doesn't seem to 
allow of such luxuries. What faces he is 
making. Cracked — must be cracked—like— 
all—these—lItalians." Then he dozed off, 


Old English Sports.—A Bout at Quarter-Staff. 
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VAL DAINTRY: 


HIS ADVENTURES AND MISADVENTURES DURING THE GR;ECO.TURKISH WAR. 


E the diffieult and dangerous task which lay 

before our two friends were destined to 
have few useful results, it certainly had one 
which Val was very glad to perceive—namely, 
that of effectually rousing the Greek lad out 
of the stupor of grief which had been sapping 
his energies of late. The knowledge that he 
was so soon to face deadly peril for the cause 
which was so dear to him, and a certain 
melancholy pride in the fact that he was 
trusted so entirely by the Brotherhood as to 
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Author of “ Damon and Puthias,” * Sutherland of Ours,” ete. 


CHAPTER VIII. —ARRESTED. 


be chosen for such an important errand, 
acted like strong wine upon Ion Zamoros ; 
and though there were times when the 
memory of his grief blotted out everything 
else from his mind, still, on the whole, the 
days which elapsed before the two lads 
left Crete for Constantinople passed quickly 
enough. 

Daintry had written off at once to his 
guardians, informing them of the merchant's 
death and of young Zamoros's immediate 


departure for Constantinople, ** on important 
business."  * My chum is naturally very 
much cut up by his recent trouble," he wrote 
to Rear-Admiral Catherwood, “ара I should 
not like to leave him just at present, so J 
hope you will have no objection to ou 
arrangement—viz. that I should accomp 

him to Turkey, and bring him home with 
from there for a month or two. The p 

old chap wants a change; and for tha 
matter, it won't do either of us a bit of harm 


to knock about a little, and get the horrors of 
Crete out of our minds.” 

There would rot be time for the Admiral 
to reply before they quitted the island, but 
Val knew the jolly old sailor well enough to 
take his consent for granted. Daintry had 
also made all the necessary arrangements 
with Mr. Karatakia, who was glad enough to 
agree to his ward’s trip to England. Even 
if Ion succeeded in handing over the papers 
without exciting suspicion, it was quite on 
the cards that the rest of the enterprise might 
fail, and in that event Zumoros was safer 
out of Crete for a time; after his visit to 
Wvlesdon Manor was over he could take up 
his abode with the representative of the firm 
in London, and help to look after matters 
there. Val’s good fortune was fortunate, too, 
in another way, for it gave an excellent 
excuse for their joint departure. Young Mr. 
Daintry had come in unexpectedly for his 
family property, and as he wished togo about 
& little before his return to England, his 
Greek friend, who knew the city fairly well, 
was about to accompany him on a trip to 
Constantinople. ‘ What could be more 
natural?” thought the British residents in 
Canea, as they congratulated their country- 
man on his good luck; and no doubt the 
authorities, if they troubled themselves to 
take any interest in the matter at all, thought 
э too. 

It can scarcely be said that Val Daintry 
experienced any particular feeling of regret, 
as he stood on the deck of the steamer by 
his ehum's side, watching the houses oi 
Сапеа blur and blot into a white mass, 
and the figure of Gregory Karatakin, who 
was waving his hand to them from the quay, 
grow smaller and a:naller, as the vessel bore 
them towards the open sea. The island was 
fair enough for & Paradise, but anarchy and 
Inis-rule had turned it into a veritable Inferno; 
and though he had not been altogether un- 
Lippy there, in spite of many anxieties, still, 
the thought of his sojourn in Crete brought 
buck so many sadly grateful memories of 
the kindly gentleman whose murdered body 
he had seen laid quietly, almost covertly, 
to rest in the Christian cemetery, that he 
could not bear to dwell upon it. He need 
not either, for he was homeward bound. Ah! 
it was good to think of England, the good old 
land where men are free, and, being so, have 
uo need to plan or plot, and where the poor 
man's hearth is as inviolate as his Sovereign’s 
palace. But between him and the ‘ dear 
white cliffs of Dover” lay—the shadow of 
the Crescent. 


Evening was drawing on, when at length, 
after an uneventful passage, our adventurers’ 
vessel left the Sea of Marmora astern and 
swamed into the channel of the Bosphorus. 
A filmy purple mist was rising from the 
surface of the water, and creeping slowly up, 
crer palace and garden, to rest like a dim 
tug on the summits of the seven hills upon 
wtuch queenly Constantinople sits enthroned. 
Throuyh this shadowy veil, a myriad lights 
were beginning to gleam softly, and in spite 
of the weight of anxiety which lay heavy at 
h.5 heart, Val could not help yielding him- 
sef up for atime to the fascination which 
the wonderful scene scemed to exercise over 
everyone on board, though many of the 
passengers had witnessed it several times 
Кете, Оп the western const lay the cluster- 
ing mass of buildings which form Stamboul 
Proper. pierced here and there by domes or 
riirarets, or crumbling monuments of the 
‘sya ancient glory. They had already 
pà---d the Customs, and the old state prison 
-f the Seven Towers, where in former days, 
лазе from the teeming life which swarmed 
so cuse at hand by the waters of the Lycus, 
prscccts languished their lives away, or 
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endured tortures to which those of the 
Inquisition were a jest. What stories could 
they not tell if they were given a voice, those 
old crumbling walls, over which the trailing 
creepers now twine luxuriantly, and where 
the night-birds harbour undisturbed ! 

The quarter nearest to the onward-gliding 
steamer was that of the Seravlio, containing 
the former palace of the Sultans—a veritable 
“dark place,” and a “ habitation of cruelty " 
in times past, if history does not lie, where 
monarchs were set up and dethroned at the 
whim of a clique, and murder sat lightly on 
the conscience of its perpetrator. It is 
chiefly interesting now to the ordinary 
British tourist because of the great mosque 
of St. Sophia, St. Irene, and various other 
famous places, which all lie within the 
Seraglio quarter. There are plenty of dark 
places in Stamboul still, in spite of the 
civilised tramway which runs through its 
midst to-day—narrow squalid streets, where 
the hungry dogs roam unchecked, and low- 
browed bazaars where, no doubt, many 
things happen of which the Imperial gen- 
darmes take but little cognisance. But, save 
when on sight-seeing bent, the foreigner 
generally keeps to the quarters which are 
almost exclusively his—Galata and Pera, 
across the Golden Horn. ‘The two lads 
turned to glance at the military hospital and 
barracks on the opposite shore, whose out- 
lines were now growing faint and uncertain 
in the rising mist, and, as they did s0, a 
fellow-traveller, a Frenchman, paused beside 
them. 

““ Аһ, Monsieur Daintry ! " he said, point- 
ing to the coast of Asia, “ you will be interested 
in that. See—yonder is Scutari! ” 

Just for a moment the English lad's head 
went up in the conscious pride of race, and 
then, moved by a sudden impulse, he raised 
his сар and stood bareheaded, in silent 
homage to the heroic dend. 

Onward the vessel glided, threading her 
way through the shipping of adozen nations, 
fussy little steamers plying between Stamboul 
and her suburbs, fragile caiques, Greek and 
Itahan traders, and frequently encountering 
the ubiquitous Red Ensign which marks the 
British merchantman. Lights were gleam- 
ing from the palaces and barracks along the 
western shore of the Bosphorus, and the 
whole scene seemed so like fairyland, par- 
tially shrouded as it was by the gathering 
dusk, that Daintry felt half sorry when at 
length their steamer passed the mouth of 
the Golden Horn, and the lovely mysterious 
vista vanished from his sight. 

But his vexation lasted only for amoment, 
for there were a hundred things to attract 
his attention here. On the right hand lay 
Galata, the commercial quarter, which is 
chiefly inhabited by Greeks, and Рега, 
where the Ambassadors of the different 
foreign Powers have established themselves ; 
while farther on were the Imperial arsenal 
and dockyard, and many other places, which 
were all duly pointed out to Val by his 
companion. ‘The foreign quarter was all 
avlow—it is indeed much the best lighted 
portion of the city- und from the houses 
on the shore bright shafts of light darted 
across the waters of the Golden Horn, falling 
full upon the single bridge which con- 
nects Galata with Stamboul, and touching 
into brightness the picturesque dresses of 
the crowds which thronged it. Almost 
every nation in the world was represented 
there. Turks, of course, of all ages and 
ranks—the men in the inevitable fez, the 
women in the yashmak, the native part of 
the procession diversified occasionally by the 
apparition of a tawdrily uniformed soldier, 
or a resplendent oflicer of the Sultan's body- 
guard. There were Jews, and Greeks, and 
Armenians, each in his distinctive dress, 
together with representatives of Western 
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Europe, vivacious Frenchmen. stolid Germans, 
and Britishers with their air of indifferent 
superiority. And everywhere mosques and 
minarets reared themselves into the nir; on 
every hand were palaces and gardens, in 
which fountains tinkled with a pleasant 
musical sound, and crumbling evidences of 
the glories that had been. What wonder, 
then, with these things, and with the brilliant 
colouring, and the strangeness of everything 
round him, that Constantinople seemed at 
first sight to Val Daintry a veritable city of 
enchantment. 

He stood silently gazing ; and it was not 
until Ion's touch upon his arm warned him 
that their vessel was at rest, and that the 
caique-rowers were jostling one another 
alongside, that he condescended to return 
to earth, or rather to the deck, once 
more. The whole thing seemed to him so 
like а scene in а pantomime, that he felt 
half afraid lest a curtain should fall from 
somewhere and shut it all out from his 
gaze. 

“Come along, old chap," said Ion persua- 
sively. ‘ You'll have lots of time to see the 
city to-morrow and the next day, you know. 
And I only hope you won't see more of it 
than you bargain for," he added beneath his 
breath. 

“ Have you got our traps, Jack? " Daintry 
inquired, slipping his arm in that of his 
chum and permitting himself to be drawn 
away. 

" Yes, they're in that caique alongside, 
and I’ve bargained with the mun to take us 
across to Galata; so hurry up, and don't let 
us keep him waiting ! 

Whether cr no our hero did see too much 
of the capital of the Ottoman Empire for his 
own comfort, I must leave it to after-events 
to decide; but certainly, however that may 
have been, it did not take Val long to find 
out that Constantinople, like many other 
places and people which make a brave show 
outwardly, scarcely improved on closer ac- 
quaintance. There was much, very much, 
that was benutiful and interesting in the city 
on the Golden Horn, but there wns, tco, it 
seemed to Daintry, a shadow brooding over 
the place—the shadow which lies above an 
empire undermined by cruelty and tottering 
to its fall. It was the centre of a corrupt 
Government and an unprogressive Faith ; 
and even to the rather careless English lad, 
the signs which proved this were plainly 
visible. Then, also, the narrowness and 
filth of the streets, especially in Stamboul 
itself, fairly disgusted him; buildings which 
had seemed like palaces of enchantment in 
that first glimpse on the night of his arrival 
had a tawdry air when seen close at hund, 
while the lean, hungry dogs which infest the 
city were literally the bane of his life. 

But, in spite of some disappointment and 
annoyance, Val would, no doubt, have con- 
trived to get & considerable amount of enjoy- 
ment out of his visit, had it not been for the 
ever-present consciousness of the renson for 
their presence in Constantinople just then- – 
the remembrance of lon's mission, which 
weighed upon both of them like a nightmare. 
Even as it was, Daintry went about a good 
deal, partly to keep up his character as an 
English tourist, partly from & genuine desire 
tosee all that was to be seen, and partly, 
again, in order to kill time, which would 
otherwise have hung somewhat heavily on his 
hands, while Zamoros was absent, keeping 
his perilous appointment on the Galata 
Bridge. 

The two lads had put up at a snug little 
hotel in the diplomatic quarter, kept by a 
Frenchman, who had once been cook at his 
Embassy, and who was full of droll stories 
of the Ainbassadors whom he had seen come 
and go, and of such garbled versions of 
political incidents ay-hud filtered down to the 
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servants’ quarters. He was a trifle inquisi- 
tive, too, as to how the young English milord 
had formed so intimate a friendship with a 
Greek; but Val succeeded in evading his 
questions on this and other matters without 
much difficulty. For it behoved our two 
adventurers to keep very silent tongues 
during their stay in the cneiny's citadel, un- 
cortain as they were whether the very waiter 
who nttended them might not be in the pay 
of the Ottoman Government. Every morn- 
ing they would leave the hotel together, and 
stroll carelessly down to the shores of the 
Golden Horn, where they would separate, 
Daintry betaking himself across the bridge 
to Stamboul, or perhaps for a trip in one of 
the passenger steamers up the Bosphorus, 
while Ion hovered nervously about, waiting 
for the messenger, who for some time did 
not appear. 

In this way Daintry soon became tolerably 
conversant with the Turkish portion of the 
city. He visited St. Sophia, duly removing 
his shoes, as is compulsory, before he (u 
Giaour) could enter the great Mosque; 
lounged in the gardens of the Hippodrome ; 
stood on the 1nouldering walls which, perhaps, 
had seen the last stand of the last Constan- 
tine, or crumbled before the onslaught of the 
Lion of St. Mark ; and sometimes, when the 
other attractions of the place palled upon 
him, he would wander through the bazaars, 
trying to make the proprietors of the various 
booths understand his imperfect Turkish. 

Every morning with most rigid punctuality, 
Ion Zamoros kept his appointment on the 
Galata Bridge, encouraged by the hope of 
getting rid of those fatal papers, the posses- 
sion of which was an ever-present source of 
danger. But though he noticed many 
Albanians, in the distinctive costume of their 
wild mountainous district, passing to and 
fro in the throng, the particular one whom 
he sought was evidently not amongst their 
number, for none of them seemed to pay the 
slightest heed to the slight, rather haggard- 
faced lad in Western garb, who haunted 
the bridge so persistently. Five mornings 
came and went, and still the conspirators' 
messenger did not appear, and the constant 
Strain of torturing anxiety began to fret the 
young Greek's nerves to fiddlestrings. He 
grew abstracted, almost sullen sometimes, 
and seemed disinclined to stir out again, 
once his morning pilgrimage was over. 

One day news arrived which raised his 
excitement to the highest pitch—and, indeed, 
sent Daintry’s pulses beating a stroke or two 
faster. Prince George's torpedo-boat flotilla, 
with a Greek expedition commanded by 
Colonel Vassos on board, had sailed for Crete 
to the aid of theinsurgentsthere. It seemed 
as if this event must bring about important 
results, either in the shape of the immediate 
outbreik of hostilities between Greece and 
Turkey, or of decisive action by the Powers, 
for the lads could not know how abortive the 
expedition, from which so much had been 
expected, was to prove. Caught ns it were 
between two fires, between the guns of the 
foreign warships and the crying wants of 
Greece, who was soon to need every man 
she could muster to rally round her Stripes 
and Cross, Colonei Vassos was bound hand 
and foot, and could not stir an inch to help 
the Cretan cause. And on the very morning 
on which this news had thrown all Con- 
stantinople into a fever of expectation, Ion’s 
mysterious Albanian put in his appearance 
on the Galata Bridge—suddenly, as many 
long-expected events do happen at the last. 

Zamoros, having paced idly to and fro for 
a short time, had halted, and was gazing 
idly at the caiques which dotted the surface 
of the Golden Horn, when he felt some ono 
jostle against him with so much force that 
he had some difficulty in retaining his 
balance. His heart gave a wild throb of 
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mingled dread and relief, as, glancing quickly 
up, he saw that the intruder was a tall 
mountaineer of singularly truculent aspect, 
with a whole armoury of knives, and yata- 
ghans, and quaint old-fashioned pistols 
stuck in the striped sash which served him 
fora girdle. lon moistened his dry lips, and, 
turning upon the Albanian with fairly well 
simulated anger, snapped out hoarsely — 

* keep your eyes open, brother ! " 

“Stand out of a true believer's way, rather, 
thou dog of a Giaour! " the other retorted in 
а savage tone, and then, dropping his voice 
to a whisper so faint that no ears could hear 
it save those for whom it was intended, he 
gave the countersign — 

“And my tongue still!” 

Zamoros slipped his hand into the breast 
of his coat, and drew it out again, with the 
little packet carefully concealed in his palm ; 
he made a slight movement as though to 
turn impatiently upon his heel, and then— 
how it was done he could scarcely tell—but 
in n moment the papers were gone, the 
Albanian had vanished into the crowd, and 
he glanced stealthily round, to tind a pair of 
keen black eyes gazing inquiringly into his 
own. 

The eyes were those of a small, meagre, 
ill-favoured Turk in a dirty red fez, who 
seemed to have no particular occupation 
beyond that of staring curiously at the 
passers-by. But there was something so 
penetrating in his glance, that, though he 
looked away the instant he perceived that 
Ion had noticed him, the Greek lad was 
nevertheless conscious of an uneasy thrill. 
He got away from the bridge as quickly as 
he could, and plunged into a labyrinth of 
those narrow streets which intersect the 
commercial quarter, hoping that if he were 
indeed watched and followed, he might by 
so doing shake his pursuers off. But as he 
neared the old tower of Galata, he noticed 
that his shoe-lace was unfastened, and, in 
stooping to knot it, he became conscious 
of something which sent the blood rushing 
from his cheeks to his wildly beating heart. 
There, not fifty yards behind him, was the 
Turk he had seen on the bridge, now deep 
in conversation with another individual of 
much the same type--a thin, shabbily clad 
personage, with fox-like eyes which seemed 
to take in everything around him at a glance. 
A long, ugly-looking scar, too, stretching 
across the spy's face from eyebrow to chin, 
did not render his appearance any the more 
agreeable. 

Ion caught his breath. He had been sus- 
pected and followed, then, in spite of all 
his precautions! Val, too, perhaps. What 
terrible trouble might he not have brought 
upon his English friend! 

For a moment it took all his self-control 
to prevent him from throwing prudence tu 
the winds, and dashing away in a panic of 
fear; but that he knew моца be fatal, and 
so, with a mighty effort, he forced himself to 
fasten the shoe-lace deliberately, and then 
sauntered on, as if quite unconscious of the 
sleuth-hounds at his heels. 

And then began a chase which the agents 
of the Imperial gendarmerie are not likely to 
forget in a hurry, for Zamoros was par- 
ticularly well acquainted with this especial 
quarter, and had no intention of making his 
shadowers! task a sinecure. Down narrow 
streets he led them, through intricate places 
crowded with khans and warehouses, round 
sharp corners and up filthy alleys, doubling 
and twisting like a hunted hare, and arriving 
at length at the hotel in Pera breathless and 
exhausted, but confident that he must have 
rid himself of his pursuers. 

“They could never have kept in touch 
with me all that time," he said to himself 
hopefully. “I’ve done my work now, and am 
free to ро; SO, as soon as Val comes in, ГІЇ tell 


him, and we'll both get out of Constantinople 
to-morrow morning." 

As the thought passed through his mind, 
he turned to tuke a last glance round before 
going in—turned to see the second spy, the 
man with the scar on his face, walking 
quietly up the opposite side ot the street! 
He had indeed shaken off one of his enemies, 
but the other must have gone straight to the 
hotel and lain in wait for him there. So, 
then, their place of abode was known! 

Zamoros almost staggered to his room, 
disregarding the attentions of an officious 
waiter, and dropped wearily into a chair. 
What should he do? What could he do? 
Nothing!—that was the worst of it. He 
must wait for the blow to fall—wait in that 
terrible inaction which wears the nerves 
and saps the strength of the bravest. For 
Val was out, had gone to Scutari with un 
English acquaintance, and would not be 
back till evening. Zamoros could not 
communicate with him, not knowing exactly 
where he was to be found, and it was useless 
to leave the hotel—the spies would be at his 
heels in a moment, and his attempted warn- 
ing would only place his friend in a position 
of still greater danger. As it was, no doubt, 
the British Ambassador would be able to get 
his countryman out of the clutches of the 
authorities on the plea of ignorance—a plea 
which he could not very well use if it were 
proved that the young Giaour had actually 
been warned of coming danger by his Greek 
companion. No; their friendship could not 
help them now—each must stand or fall 
alone. 

How he got through that terrible afternoon 
Ton Zamoros could never tell. He could not 
eat, and sent away his lunch untouched ; 
tried a game of chess with a portly Professor 
from Bonn, but was forced to give up after а 
series of mistakes which nearly drove the 
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worthy German frantic; tried to read, and *.; 


found that his eyes had wandered over an 
entire page without taking in the faintest 
glimmer of its meaning. He could only 
wander restlessly about, like a troubled 
spirit; the suspense growing more and more 
diflicult to endure as the darkness drew on. 
Would Daintry never come? At every 
firm light step that sounded in the entrance- 
hall he would start, and glance quickly round 
in the hope of seeing his chum enter; but the 
shadows deepened, and the night-mist began 


to rise from the water, and the lights to . 


twinkle along the shores of the Bosphorus, 
and still Val did not appear. Ah! There 
were footsteps now, heavy ones, the sound of 
deep voices speaking in sibilant Turkish, and 
a subdued clauk of arms. It had come then 
—at last! And Zamoros set his teeth tirmly 


together behind his blanching lips, and vowed .. 


that he would stand up to his fate like a man, 
for the honour of Crete. 


In a kind of dream he saw the French . 


proprietor enter, a half-scared look upon his 
face, to announce in a whisper that there 
were some people outside to see Monsieur. 
* And—and—they are from the authorities. 
Monsieur is not in any trouble with them, I 
hope?” 


He had а vague remembrance of trying to _. 
look surprised and indignant, of trying to ; 


smile at the man's alarm, and then the door 


opened and closed again, and he found him- . 
self face to face with a detachment of the. ^ 


Imperial gendarmes. 
Somehow the sight of their hated uniform 


seemed to steady him—that and the curious .. 
glances of a group which bad gathered at the `` 
other end of the hall—and it was in а tone of ^ : 
scornful inditference that he answered the © 


questions of the oflicial in command. 

“ Your name is Ion Zamoros ? ” 

"It is. May I ask what you want with 
me? My papers have been examined, and 


. found correct." 
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“You arrived here, from Canea, with a 
companion, five days ago?” 

" Yes.” 

“Where is the young Giaour, your friend, 
now?” 

“He is not in Constantinople," Zamoros 
answered carelessly. ~“ You need not trouble 
about him— he is a British subject, and alto- 
gether ontside your jurisdiction." 

“We shall see about that. I arrest you, 
Ion Zamoros, on a charge of conspiracy 
against His Imperial Majesty the Sultan. 
Your behaviour has been in the highest 
degree suspicious since your arrival in Con- 
stantinople, and you will have to explain 
your conduct to the proper authorities." 

Ion raised his brows in contemptuous sur- 
prise—for the life of him he could not have 
told how he did it, for secretly he had grown 
chill with fear. 

“There will not be much difficulty about 
that," he answered, with a confidence which 
he was very far from feeling. “Monsieur 
Loison, if you will let me have the bill both 
for my friend and myself, I will settle it, as 
it may be a few days before I can return. I 
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Y return to the Argonaut. Our chief 
(and only) steward wasa West Indian 
negro who had been with the skipper for 
seventeen years, and was fond of remarking, 
"~ [поё соттоп captain’s servant ; I captain’s 
companion." Morose and surly, he had no 
friends on board, and many of the men were 
inhis debt, as he always carried an exten- 
sive *slop-chest " from which he sold 
garments of all sorts of wear on “ promise to 
pay," incurring no risk, as the amounts were 
charged against the recipients and deducted 
before pay-day! He was also a private 
trader on a considerable scale, the skipper 
allowing him to carry what he pleased, and 
in those days much money could be earned 
in this way. Poor man, he was near the 
end of his tether, though he knew it not; 
and his successor, Von, fitted out almost 
entirelyfrom the slop-chest, was never called 
on to pay the bill. 

There was both comedy and tragedy 
during the voyage, and in the dog-watches in 
the glorious tropics athletic sports of all 
kinds were indulged in, and many were the 
larks and tricks we youngsters played on 
each other. The following incident is illus- 
trative of the strange code of morality often 
prevalent at sea, which, turning with horror 
from theft in its plain, unvarnished charac- 
ter, considers it no wrong to appropriate 
LR and drinkables meant for the cabin 
Able. 

The cook, like the steward, was & West 
Indian negro, but totally different in charac- 
ter, being bright and cheery, always on the 
broad grin, апа в great favourite with all on 
board. But an angry man was he one fine 
sinshiny afternoon as we bowled along 
before a steady breeze, and the watch, the 
sails needing no attention, some on deck and 
some aloft, gave heed to the many matters 
that must be attended to in fine weather, if 
things are to go well in bad. | 
I was on the quarter-deck, when my atten- 
hon was attracted by the peculiar antics of 
two men in the fore-top, who were supposed 
to be serving the shrouds of the topmast 
rigging. Taking a good look round to see 
that the coast was clear, one shinned down a 
line abaft the foremast, till he stood on the 
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suppose,” he added, turning to the Turkish 
official, “there will be no objection to my 
taking a few things with me? ” 

* You cannot leave this place," the man 
returned harshly ; * but you may send some 
one for them if you like." 

Zamoros beckoned to an attendant, gave 
him a few directions in French, and then, 
leaning against the door behind him, waited, 
quietly ignoring the presence of the 
gendarmes. One or two of the foreign 
visitors—a globe-trotting Englishman, and a 
loud-voiced, good-natured Yankee—came 
over and shook hands with him, wishing him 
good luck and a speedy release, and he 
managed to answer them with all due 
courtesy, though their well-meant speeches 
nearly unnerved him altogether. He paid 
the bill, tipped the servant generously who 
had secured his things for him, and then 
turned quietly to his captors. 

“I am quite ready now,” he said, with a 
slight bow to the head official. 

The “ zaptiehs " closed in about him at а 
sign from their leader, a burly fellow walking 
on either side of the prisoner, with their 


(To be continued.) 
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hands on their weapons, to be ready in case 
he should make a dash for liberty. But 
Zamoros had no intention of doing anything 
of the kind. He had carried otf his arrest 
with a high band; but, for all that, hope had 
died in his heart from the moment when 
that clash of steel had fallen upon his ear. 
He was & Turkish subject, unhappily for 
himself — who could save him from the hands 
of his Sovereign's officials? And so, with a 
backward look at the Englishman and the 
American, happy representatives of more 
favoured nations, and a shiver of sick misery 
at the thought of his own far different lot, 
Ion Zamoros was carried away into the 
darkness of the night, surrounded by his 
guards. 

* By the beard of tho Prophet ! " muttered 
one of these to 5 comrade, as they tramped 
along, ‘the young traitor is no coward. I 
wonder if he will hold his head as high as 
he does now when the Pasha has done with 
him?" And for answer the other's teeth 
gleamed significantly in the light that 
streamed from the windows of an Italian 
café. 


WOULD BE A SAILOR, AND OTHER SEA YARNS 


By Patrick Воотн. 


CHAPTER II. . 


roof of the galley, the skylight of which 
stood wide open to admit as much air as 
possible to the perspiring cook, who was 
busy within preparing the cabin dinner. 
The man in the top payed down the end of 
а ball of spun-yarn to his chum below, who 
in turn dropped it through the skylight, then, 
springing lightly to the deck, entered into 
friendly conversation with the cook. 

Whether the latter left his post or not I 
am unable to say, but shortly after the man 
stepped inside, and next moment a roast 
fowl emerged from the skylight, and with a 
couple of bounds disappeared into the fore- 
top. There had been a fishhook on the end 
of the spun-yarn, and the cook never dis- 
‘covered how the fowl was spirited away. 
The man on deck had lit his pipe in the 
galley, which explained his going in, and it 
was quite clear that the missing bird was not 
in his possession. The West Indian was 
furious and made a terrible row, but all to 
no purpose ; the laugh was against him, and 
the two sailors discussed the unwonted 
luxury in the top, where no one thought of 
looking for it. 

We had two strange accidents, both common 
enough among those who go down to the 
sea in ships, but both peculiar in their 
results. The first befel an old man named 
Dewdedney, a regular Devonshire sea-dog, 
who was aloft one evening clearing away the 
main topgallant stu’n’sail, which, when not 
set, is always snugly stowed іп the top. Itis 
the duty of the topman to cast off the gaskets, 
shake the sail well clear of the rigging, and 
give the word “ hoist away,” when the men 
on deck run it up to the yard-arm. Нох it 
happened no one knew, but the old man 
suddenly fell to the deck, landing doubled up 
in a heap between the main-pump and the 
main-mast. The drop was quite fifty feet, 
and a worse place for a fall could hardly be 
imagined. 

The green heart pin-rail enclosed the 
mast on all sides at a distance of about 
three feet, with the belaying-pins, a foot 
apart, pointing upwards like spear-heads, 
while the pumps were fixed between the rail 
and the mast on the after-side. We found 
him jammed between the two, insensible, 


and, though moaning painfully, without a 
bone broken and with hardly a visible bruise. 
There was, of course, no doctor on board 
(ships are only required to carry a doctor 
when there are twelve or more passengers), 
and no one knew what to do, but he was laid 
out on the cabin table, his body tightly bound 
up in lint, sips of weak brandy and water 
being administered occasionally. He re- 
mained unconscious for three or four days, 
but eventually recovered, and was soon at 
work again, though never the same man as 
before. 

The other accident was somewhat similar 
in its nature—the sufferer being one of us 
youngsters, and it also happened over the 
setting of a stu'n'sail. We had been close- 
hauled all day, the breeze fresh and steady, 
when about 8 р.м. it hauled aft a couple of 
points, and the skipper—who, asI have said, 
was а great carrier on—ordered the fore top- 
most stu’n’sail to beset. Now this sail is set 
from the fo’c’s’Je deck and is hoisted on the 
fore-part of the topsail, the tack hauled out 
to the extremity of the boom, which extends 
some twenty feet beyond the lower yard, 
slewing it into position. It has two sheets, 
the one on the fore-part, the other on the 
after! The latter has to be rove through a 
wooden thimble attached by a * tail" to the 
lower yard-arm, and the method of procedure 
is as follows: The fore-sheet is hauled well 
taut and belayed, taking on itself the whole 
weight of the sail, while the after is let go, 
hauled up by a man on the yard, who reeves 
the end through the thimble, paying down 
abaft to the deck, where it also is hauled taut, 
und the fore being slacked a little the strain 
is divided between the two. 

We all thought the ship had too much 
canvas on her, but it was the captain’s 
orders, and, to quote а common saying at sea, 
we “were not paid to think, but to obey." 
Captain Nicolson was famous for his smart 
passages (though he had never succeeded in 
winning the prize), and on one voyage I have 
known him lose seven stu’n’sail booms, one 
topsail and two topgallant yards. It was not 
alone by carrying on he achieved his success, 
but by unceasing vigilance at all times and 
seasons. A lazy:commander often loses days 
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or even weeks in & belt of calms, where an 
energetic man, by taking advantage of every 
catspaw, gets across and into a breeze, which 
may carry him to his destination. It was 
this that necessitated the large crews the tea- 
clippers carried; “ boxhauling,”’ as sailors 
call it, being weary and harassing work. 

The topmast stu’n’sail boom on this occa- 
sion did not stand five minutes! The 
youngster was in the act of hauling up the 
after-sheet, when &way it went, and he was 
thrown forward through the air, and, after 
describing a half-circle, landed on his back on 
the pitch-pine fo'c's'le deck. He landed just 
between the cat-head and the anchor, on 
almost the only spot where he could have 
found a level landing-place, and was appa- 
rently unhurt. He thought such a fall 
warranted a week’s holiday, and laid up ac- 
cordingly, the officers not venturing to order 
him to turn to in case of internal injury, but 
there was nothing the matter and he resumed 
duty as well and as strong as ever. 

I have no explanation to offer of these two 
sustaining such slight injuries from such 
heavy falls, having known a strong man 
killed on the spot by a fall of ten feet, and 
having myself fallen once from the small royal 
yard and twice from the topsail yard without 
being one penny the worse, each time being 
caught in the rigging before reaching the 
deck. Can it be that there was still work for 
the favoured to do, and, if so, do we do it? 

Poor Von had a much more prosaic if less 
risky life; and I must now tell how he got his 
promotion and the whole of the steward's 
duty fell on him ! 

"Running down our easting" in about 
50? south latitude and in moderately cold 
weather, the old steward began to fail, and, 
becoming rapidly worse, was compelled at 
last to take to his bed. Every ship carries a 
medicine-chest and a certain Jearned book 
which professes to describe every form of 
disease or accident to which human flesh is 
heir, with its attendant remedies, which the 
chest is assumed to supply, the commander 
being the dispenser. But in the Argonaut 
the steward had generally acted as medical 
officer, and as he had unbounded faith in his 
own powers, he was permitted, at his own 
request, to doctor bimself. 

I went carefully through the book, more 
out of curiosity than anything else, but could 
find nothing corresponding with his symp- 
toms, though he apparently did, and drank 
copious draughts daily; so, when he could 
no longer go for what he wanted, the chest 
was placed by his bedside and he helped him- 
self. Huge swellings too place in various 
parts of his body, rarely remaining long in 
any one part, and the old hands on board 
opined that as soon as we again entered the 
tropies, the hot weather would snuff him out. 
And they were right. A young half-caste 
Chinese passenger, a lad of about fourteen, 
came to me one day to say he thought the 
steward must be dead, as he had been watch- 
ing him for some time and could detect no 
sign of breathing. It was true: his long 
day’s work was over, and three hours later he 
was “ buried ” at sea. 

It is the law that when a seaman dies at 
sea, his effects are sold, the proceeds going 
to his heir-at-law, if there be any such—if not, 
to the Board of Trade. On examining the 
steward’s room we were astonished at the 
amount of clothing he had possessed; as not 
only was there a large sea-chest nearly full 
of raiment of sorts, much of it of a fine 
quality, but an unusually large seaman’s bag, 
nearly five feet in depth and three feet in cir- 
cumference, stood in one corner, full to the 
brim of “ dirty " underwear and white drill 
suits. 

On referring to the captain, he ordared 
that, as no one know of what disease the 
wan had died, and it might be infectious, the 
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bag should be thrown overboard just as it 
stood, but that the unused articles were to be 
auctioned in the usual manner. 

While removing the contents of the chest 
to the quarter-deck, where the auction was to 
be held, my eye fell on a red pocket-handker- 
chief lying at the bottom, with the corners 
tied together. Proceeding to lift it, the knots 
came undone, and immediately a shower of 
shining sovereigns fell to the floor. There 
were several of us in the berth at the time, 
including Von, and we all fell on our knees 
at once to pick them up. Between seventy 
and eighty were restored, which I hope was 
all that fell, but in view of what subsequently 
happened I have grave doubts about it. 

Work was stopped for the sale, to give 
everyone a chance; the mate was the auc- 
tioneer, and good prices ruled, as the articles 
were really good. The cook went in for a 
bold speculation! A large crystal was held 
up and highly commended, though for aught 
we knew it might have been a bit of glass, 
and after a keen competition was knocked 
down to the cook for thirty-three shillings. 
The last item on the catalogue was a fine 
brand-new broadcloth morning coat, and 
just as the auctioneer, after descanting for 
long on its merits, was about to drop the 
hammer, the skipper with a bound was in 
our midst. 

He was a strict disciplinarian and most 


reserved man, keeping almost entirely to` 


himself, rarely speaking even to his oflicers 
except on business, and had held aloof from 
the whole proceedings, pacing to and fro on 
the poop-deck. The upturned lifeboats on 
the skids completely hid the quarter-deck 
from his view, but, probably thinking the 
game had lasted long enough, he had stooped 
down and, looking under the boats, was horri- 
fied to find the mate using all his eloquence 
to obtain a good price for his (the captain’s) 
best go-ashore coat. Then a painful dis- 
covery was made—we had thrown all the 
captain’s dirty clothes overboard and sold 
his clean linen and outer garments. Of 
course the sales were cancelled, but the bag 
was beyond recovery ! 

The old steward, it seemed, had been 
allowed to manage as he pleased, and had 
been in the habit of keeping his commander’s 
gear in his own room, with the exception of 
the few articles which could be contained in 
a small chest of drawers. Of scrupulously 
cleanly habits, the captain had changed his 
underwear and white ducks with such fre- 
quency that, as none of his things were 
washed at sea, it was no wonder the big bag 
was so full. He carried a stock to last him 
from port to port, and his order to throw the 
bag overboard necessitated a large replenish- 
ing on our arrival in Shanghai. 

And so it came about that, within two 
months of going to sea, the ex-Prussian 
soldier and university graduate became 


steward of one of the finest ships in the 
China trade. 

I have used the expression “running down 
our easting." A glance at the map will show 
that & north-westerly course from the Cape 
of Good Hope is the most direct route to 
India and China; but navigators have long 
since discovered that in this case ‘the 
longest way round is the shortest way home," 
as the prevailing winds are unfavourable for 
the shorter run, while the steady western 
winds in the southern latitudes carry a ship 
rapidly to the east, where circumstances are 
more favourable for “making the northing." 
I have steered north in sight of the Austra- 
lian coast on my way from London to 
China! 

While running down our easting on the 
voyage under review, we underwent one of 
the most * awesome " and trying experiences 
it has ever been my lot to pass through. 
The night was dark with drizzling rain, the 
breeze on the quarter sending us along at our 
best gait, when at four bells in the middle 
watch one of the boys was found to be missing. 
It was his duty to strike the bell, and as the 
hour passed without his doing so, the officer 
of the watch naturally thought he had fallen 
asleep in some sheltered spot, but, receiving 
no response to his calls, a search was insti- 
tuted, with the result that nowhere could he 
be found. 

It is quite beyond me to describe the feel- 
ing on board. I have seen a man fall from 
aloft into a raging sea, and do not wish to see 
such a thing again; but then we saw and 
knew what had happened. Now, when and 
how had he gone? His body might be ten or 
twenty miles astern! What report could be 
given the old barrister, his father, and his 
large home circle? (He had been christened 
Octavius, being the eighth child, and, from 
his refined and somewhat effeminate ways, 
had, among us, been re-named Sarah.) 

The long-boat stood on its keel, in chocks, 
on the quarter-deck, with a smaller boat keel 
up on top of her, and under the former’s 
quarters, one on each side, were our two 
sheep-pens, the boat forming the greater part 
of the roof. A tarpaulin, covering all, kept 
the sheep snug and dry in cold and wet 
weather. After the search had long been 
concluded and our minds quite made up 
that we should see our kindly shipmate no 
more, he emerged from the leeward pen, rub- 
bing his eyes and wondering what time it 
was. No one had thought of looking there; 
the place was dirty and evil-smelling, with 
the fresh air barred by the close-fitted tar- 
paulins ; but there was no doubt it was warm 
nestled in with the sheep, and he must have 
slept very soundly indeed. He had to stand a 
lot of chaff over his queer taste in bedfellows, 
and I doubt very much if he continued his 
nautical career—he was not the stuff of which 
good sailors are made. 


(To be continued.) 
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Bringing in the Derelict. 
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N” in a month of Sundays could you guess 
what I found on my table one night 
recently. 

I had just returned home. On entering 
the sitting-room I lit the gas, and then saw 
stretched at full length on the board nothing 
less than—a young alligator, five feet long, 
the formidable-looking teeth showing dis- 
tinctly between the lips, while the claws 
seemed to clutch the cloth. 

Its bright terra-cotta colour, however, at 
once indicated that it was merely a well-pre- 
served specimen, but how it had entered the 
apartment I could not imagine. A cheery 
hail, and the head of my friend, Pat Nowell, 
issuing from beneath the table, immediately 
relieved all doubt. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” he laughed. * Hope we 
haven't scared you? Fact is, old man, I 
brought the baby ’gator as a present; and 
both slipped in here awaiting your return." 

* Delighted to see you, Pat, and many 
thanks for the curio," I replied. “You’ve 
had a long voyage. Where from last ? ” 

" Plate River," he returned, “and I only 
reached home this morning." 

"Sit down and tell me the latest news, 

9 


* Well, let me see! Oh, ah! Ever heard 
of a marmalade ship ? " 

“A what?” 

“ТИ tell you all about it ’’—as, settling 
comfortably in the big armchair, he began 
the story. 

“ Some four months ago,” he said, “I was 
at Monte Video, and anxious to see more of 
the great river than is possible from a port 
at its mouth. 

“An up-bound steamer wanted a hand, 
and I secured the billet. 

“Off we sped in good style, sometimes 
calling at towns on either hand, and always 
keeping a bright look-out for such sand-drifts 
as blocked up the old and formed new 
channels. 

“ Barring a few ‘close shaves’ nothing 
unusual occurred. In due course the last of 
the cargo was dumped ashore, and then we 
started loading with boxes of oranges. The 
hold was filled. Then on deck the fruit was 
piled tier on tier, till only the upper bridge, 
and small spaces round the cabin and fore- 
castle doors, remained clear. 

“ She was fairly down to the scuppers, and 
must have looked a sight not unlike the big 
Mississippi boats stuffed full of cotton 
bales. 

“ After leaving the wharf we skipped, no 
mistake—the current was strong, you under- 
stand, and all hands believed she would make 
a record trip unless her old nose went bang 
into a sand-heap during the night. 

“ While daylight lasted 'twas first-rate— 
nothing to do save spotting the drifts, but 
after dark came anxiety. 

* Twas almost impossible to see anything. 
On top of the bow boxes two hands kept 
their eyes skinned, while from the bridge 
the mate and another fellow squinted through 
glasses. 

* Just on four bells—ten o'clock—all hands 
suddenly sat down with tremendous vigour-- 
she'd run slap into six feet of sand ! 

“ And you should have heard the mate yell. 

"But the pungency of his observations 
was nothing to the skipper’s dazzling fluency 
—all done in Spanish you wouldn’t under- 
stand. 

* * All hands on deck,’ he screamed. 

** Si, señor,’ and the bruised arose. 

“‘ Sling them wooden-eyed, chump-headed 
look-outs overboard.' 

“ Somehow the culprits evaded capture, and 
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A STRANGE DISCOVERY. 


By J. A. Hiaarnson, late Royal Mail Service. 


in the rush of fresh orders were soon 
forgotten. 

“ * Full speed astern’; but the starboard 
wheel was aground, and the other could not act 
independently. ‘Clear away the bonts, ye 
varmint.’ 

“ Anchors and hawsers were run out. All 
night long we tugged and heaved at capstan- 
bars, but unless lightened she would not float. 

“Soon after daylight a boat went for 
assistance, and the hours passed in a suffocat- 
ing atmosphere of exuberant Spanish. 

“Just before sundown two lighters and a 
small tug arrived— it was to be an all-night 
job, you understand, and no sleep until 'twas 
over. 

“Anyhow, by eight o'clock next morning 
the deck-load was in the lighters, and what 
with our own hawsers and the puffing-billy 
astern we presently managed to heave the 
vessel into deep water. 

* And then, of course, the fruit had to be 
re-shipped, and you can readily understand 
that such rough handling as it received could 
not improve its condition—whereby hangs 
the gist of this yarn. 

“Well, we again proceeded down stream. 
The skipper, the mate, and I went on the 
bridge, while the others turned in for a well- 
earned snooze. 

“Twas coming daylight when the mate 
went down to call the crew. On reaching 
the deck, however, his knees suddenly gave 
way, and with a yell fit to scare a figure-head 
he sprawled on all-fours. 

“* You're drunk !’ roared the old man. 

“s Drunk !’ screamed the mate, in a terrible 
rage. ‘No, I ain’t dru-——’ as in striving to 
regain his feet the remark collapsed, and, 
sliding away to starboard, he flattened his 
nose on a fruit-box. 

“¢You are; fumed the skipper. ‘And 
your rascally “ір” will put you in irons.’ 

“Come on!’ roared the mate, who by 
that time had lost all control of his passion. 
‘Come and try it on.’ 


* The infuriated skipper rushed down the 
bridge ladder. On reaching the deck his legs 
flew into space, while with a tremendous thud 
he !anded on his beam-ends. The mate’s 
roar of :atisfaction might have been heard a 
mile off. * Ycu're tight!’ he shouted. * Why 
don't you fetch them irons? Get up!’ 

"*I[—Im stuck, Antonio,’ exclaimed the 
skipper. *It's—cobbler's war !? 

" ' You be blowed — it's gum !’ 

“ Апа there they remained scraping the 
mysterious substance from hands and cloth- 
ing until a small portion got into the skipper's 
mouth, whereupon he let fly a roar of sur- 
prise. ‘It’s marmalade!’ he sang out. 
‘Why, if the oranges ain't on the leak, and 
the deck's filled with their juice.’ 

"* Yes]! the other replied. 
you're right.’ 

* * Well, then, don't stand there like a goat. 
Call the hands and scrub me down.’ 

“s You won't shove on the irons ?’ 

“+ Sir, do as you're told.’ 

“ Clinging to the boxes, the mate crawled 
forward. 

“José Carrallo was the first to answer the 
hail. With a lively spring over the fore- 
castle-hatch combings he alighted in two 
inches cf orange-juice, lost his balance, and, 
falling backward down the aperture, swept 
from the ladder half a dozen shipmates 
striving to ascend. 

* Their passion baffled description. Poor 
José was much damaged from rough handling. 
At last the mate restored order, and as by 
that time daylight plainly showed the real 
cause of the commotion, pumps and water 
speedily washed away the slimy annoyance, 
while on the skipper and the mate hoses 
played till both were washed clean, and 
looked just like two drowned pups hauled 
from the river.” 

“Well?” 

“Well. That's all—good-night.” 

' " And many thanks, Pat," I replied. 
ong." 
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SIMPSON’S CAP. 


By PAUL BLAKE, 
Author of “School and the World," * The Dentist's Den," ete. 
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c 
m О d 
pe o'clock! Afternoon school was over, 
and Simpson dashed down the school- 


room stairs amongst the first. 
" Hi! Simpson! Wait for me!" yelled 
his chum Marriott, hastening айе: him. 


" Can't stop! I'm off," was the reply. 

But Marriott got his arm round his neck 
and compelled a parley. 

" Let go, can't you?” cried Simpson. 

“ What's up?" 

“Tve got leave till six o'clock, and I’m off 
to meet my cousin.” 

“ What cousin ? ” 

“My cousin Tom. ГІЇ tell you all about it 
by-and by." 

“Where are you going?" persisted 
Marriott, with all а chum’s curiosity. 

“ Along the cliff and then to Haldon ; and 
he says he knows the finest place for black- 
berries in the county, and I mean to have a 
jolly geod blow-out for once; and now let me 
go, 'cause I've got no time to spare.’’ 

Simpson made his explanation and appeal 
in one breath, and, without waiting for further 
queries, twisted himself free and ran for the 
gate. Marriott chased him, but had to Jet him 
escape, for the gate was the limit of bounds 
Without permission. 

* Bring me back some ! " he shouted to his 
retreating friend. 

“All right! Inside me ! " was Simpson s 
retort. 


Two hours liberty! To be sure, he would 
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miss tea, but he decided that if the black- 
berries were as numerous and succulent as 
Tom had stated, tea would have small attrac- 
tions. A mingled walk and run of two miles 
along the cliff did not diminish his appetite, 
and by the time he had met his cousin and 
reached the feeding-ground, Simpson was 
sharp-set. 

Even had he not been hungry, the 
probability is that he would have over-eaten 
himeelf, surrounded as he was with everything 
to tempt the appetite. Tom had not exagger- 
ated the richness of the supply. Simpson 
had never had such a feast of blackberries in 
his life. 

Surfeit came at last, but not till a distant 
church clock had chimed a quarter-past five. 

“I think I must be going," remarked 
Simpson. “ It's nearly three miles back." 

* You won't want to hurry, I expect,” laughed 
Tom. “You've got more to carry than when 
you started." 

“Oh, 1 shall doit easy,” said Simpson. “I 
shall try and get out here again next week." 

“Don’t go and tell everybody about it,” 
pleaded Tom. 

* All right: I'll keep it dark. Good-bye.” 

Simpson set off, envying his cousin, who 
could stroll home when he pleased, instead 
of being obliged to be in by six o'clock. 

It was half-past five when he reached the 
cliff: two miles more to go. Fortunately the 
wind was behind him, and & good strong 
brecze it was. So strong, indeed, that about 
half-way home it lifted his cap from his head 
and, in spite of his frenzied efforts, blew it 
over the сі. 

"That's а goner!" thought Simpson 
ruefully ; **'twould take me nearly an hour 
to go round and get to the beach ; besides, it's 
in the sea, I expect.” 

There was nothing for it but to continue 
his journey capless. It soon struck him, how- 
ever, that there was no necessity for him to 
advertise his carelessness; not to mention 
that there was a cricket match next after- 
noon, and to be capless would be a nuisance. 
If he hurried a bit he would have time to go 
to Mr. Kay's, the katter, and buy а new one. 

He broke into a trot to save time, but 
before long a severe stitch in the side 
warned him that his condition was not normal. 
However, by dint of occasional spurts he 
reached Mr. Kay's a little before six, and 
soon was fitted with the regulation school-cap, 
of which Mr. Kay had a monopoly. The 
fixing of a small shield with H on it (to 
indicate the second eleven) was soon 
accomplished, and Simpson entered the 
gate just within the five minutes’ grace 
allowed after leave. 


Simpson’s slumbers were not altogether 
unbroken that night, and he felt strangely 
unwilling to get up in the morning. But 
with an effort he managed to crawl down- 
stairs, and he even made an attempt to eat 
some breakfast. By school time, however, 
he was unable to disguise the fact that he 
was very unwell, and the master, after a few 
questions, sent him straight off to bed. 
There the matron saw him, and condemned 
him to certain remedies, followed by bed for 
the rest of the day. 

Now, this was a great nuisance. for he was 
to have played ina match that afternoon. But 
all idea of playing was out of the question: 
all he wanted was to lie still. How he 
wished that he had not been so confident of 
his powers of assimilation ! 

Fortunately, a boy's recuperative powers are 
great, and the special form of illness from 
whichour hero was suffering is not very serious. 
Ву the middle of the afternoon he was begin- 
ning to take an interest in things again, and by 
tea-time was quite ready for food. There 
seemed to be no particular reason, however, 
to get up just to go through *' prepuration "' 
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and then go to bed again, so he made no 
application to be allowed to leave his bed. 

He was just dozing off about seven o'clock 
when he brightened up at the entrance of 
Marriott. 

“Well, old man, how are you now?” 
inquired Marriott. 

“Oh, I'm all right again, thanks.” 

* Then what are you skulking in bed for ? 
I got leave to come up and sit a bit with 
you." 

“ You're a brick. How did the match go 
this afternoon? Who took my place? " 

Marriott's face fell. ~ There wasn’t any 
match," he replied. 

“No match! Why not?” 

“Cause we didn't have а half-holiday. 
Beastly shame!” 

“What’s up, then ?” 

“Why, you know the row there was Inst 
week because old Forester complained some 
boys had been in his orchard. He turned 
up again to-day just after we had had dinner 
and saw the doctor. We all got called into 
the schoolroom and lectured like steam 
because, it seems, some fellow was in the 
orchard again this morning after morning 
school.” 

* Who wasit?” 

“That’s the question. Of course a whole 
pile of boys were out between school and 
dinner, and whoever it was won't confess." 

“ But how do they know it was one of our 
fellows ?” 

“Old Forester swears that he recognised 
the cap; and as Kay never lets anyone but 
one of us buy that pattern, it seems a pretty 
sure thing. Anyhow, the Doctor said he 
wouldn't have the school disgraced, and all 
that sort of thing, and unless the guilty chap 
confessed we should lose our hualf-holiday. 
And so we did!” 

“What a swindle!” said Simpson. 

" Yes; you're in luek being ill," replied 
Marriott. Simpson thought it arguable, 
but did not say so. 

“I must be toddling back," said Marriott, 
looking at his watch. “I promised I'd only 
stay five minutes. Keep your pecker up.” 

"Oh, I'm all right," replied Simpson. 
“Thanks awfully for coming up." 

Things might have been worse. If he had 
to lose a day in bed, it was just as well he 
was out of the row, for of course no one 
could suspect him of being the culprit. 
That was a comforting thought. 


Next day Simpson was “as good as new,” 
as he remarked. He did not, however, hurry 
to write to his cousin Tom to arrange another 
blackberry feast, but took his occasional half- 
hour's leave in the town without risking 
further internal troubles. 

About a week later he was making his 
way home along the beach one afternoon, 
when he caught sight of Marriott, as he 
thought, some hundred yards ahead of him. 

He whistled the well-known school signal, 
but to his surprise no notice was taken of it. 

* Marriott ! " heshouted ; but there was no 
response, so he ran after his chum at his 
best pace, and again shouted. This time 
the boy heard and looked round. 

It wasn't Marriott, and, stranger still, 
Simpson didn't know his face. Yet evi- 
dently he was а schoolfellow, for he was 
wearing the school cap. 

“Hi! you there,” shouted Simpson ; “ wait 
for me." 

But the invitation was not responded to; 
on the contrary, the stranger took to his 
heels. But Simpson was the faster, and, 
getting. angry, he threw a pebble, which 
whizzed by the boy's head, more closely thun 
the thrower intended. 

“Stop, or ГИ shy one in earnest," yelled 
Simpson. 


The boy stopped. 
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* Who are you?" demanded Simpson, 
when he had caught him up. 

e What's that to you ? ” retorted the youth. 
He was an ungainly, rather disreputable- 
looking boy—clearly а “town lout.” 

“What are you wearing that cap for ? 
demanded Simpson indignantly. 

* To keep my head warm,” was the reply. 

*"Tlisn't yours. You've no business to 
wear it," cried Simpson. 

"Ain't I? P'raps you'll take it away 
from me, then." 

* Yes, I will," replied Simpson. 

“ Fire away, then," said the boy. 

Simpson regretted his rashness. The 
stranger was bigger and stronger than he 
was, if he could not run so fast. 

“Come along!" said the big boy, with a 
grin. “ What are you waiting for?” 

Simpson was so angry that he almost 
rushed to a certain defeat. But there was 
no use in being thrashed and losing the cap 
after all. 

“Put up your fists if you ain’t afraid,” 
cried the lout. ГИ knock your head off for 

you in two minutes.” 

Hie advanced on Simpson, who saw that 
retreat was imperative; the big heavy fists 
opposite his nose were too formidable. He 
put himself at а safe distance and felt for the 
time master of the situation: he could run 
faster than his opponent, at апу rate. 

“Yah! Coward!” cried the lout. “Td 
have taught you something they don't teach 
you up at the college, I reckon." 

It was a humiliating position for poor 
Simpson. What right had this cad to wear 
the school cap and disgrace the school by —-- 
Then a sudden idea interrupted his train of 
thought. The cap the fellow was wearing 
was the one he had lost over the clitf the 
previous week ! 

He was sure of it! There was the shield 
with II on it. And this fellow dared to keep 
it! 

“That's my сар!” he criced. 

"Oh, shut up!" was the retort. “I ain't 
going to waste any more time jawing with 
little boys.” 

Without a word more he set off towards 
the town, leaving Simpson foaming with 
rage. He could not resist the temptation of 
sending а pebble after him, but his enemy 
happened to turn round and see the shot, und 
so skipped out of the way. 

“If you do that again I'll smash you," he 
cried. 

Simpson's reply was to send another 
pebble, which his foe only evaded by a dex- 
terous leap. But two could play at that 
game, and he sent a big stone flying back 
towards Simpson. It fell short and was 
badly aimed, Simpson laughed derisively : 
he saw that the battle was to be one of 
artillery, aud that he was the better marks- 
man. His foe seemed to recognise the fact, 
for he turned tal and ran off towards the 
town at his best расе. 

But a stone travels faster than a runner, 
and a “stinger” on the leg made him stop. 
Simpson came а little nearer and sounded a 
parley. 

“ Will you drop that cap now?” he cried. 

"No, 1 won't, so there!" was the 
answer. 

" You'd better," threatened — Simpson. 
For reply the lout aguin threw a stone at 
him, and missed him badly. In bravado 
Simpson advanced half a dozen yards, secure 
in his adversury's want of skill. He soon 
regretted his over-contidence. His foe 
seized a handful of small pebbles and threw 
them all at once: one of them struck Simp- 
son's forehead and hurt him considerably. 

“You won't play that trick twice, you 
scamp," cried Simpson, retreating. Не 
stopped when he was about forty yards away ; 
there he (was quiteys:itfe. 
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“Now, you beggar,” he shonted, “ put 
down that cap and get out of sight as soon 
as you can, or ГІ pepper you till you 
do.” 

The big boy’s only reply was to head for 
home again, but a few well-directed shots 
taught him that retrent would have to be 
made under a too galling fire. Simpson was 
& practised cricketer, whilst his opponent 
was not; there was little fun in being pelted 
by a boy whom he could not hope to hit in 
return. In a few minutes the game was up ; 
with threats of future vengeunce he threw 
down the cap on the beach, and ran off at 
full speed. 

Simpson seized the trophy-—it was his lost 
cap, as he anticipated. He carried it home 
in triumph and showed it to Marriott, to 
whom he gave a long and embellished account 
of his combat. 

“ But how did he get hold of it? " asked 
Marriott. 


ARLY in December 1896, in the course of a 

4 match for the Corinthian Shield, a 
youngster named T. Fitchie, playing forward 
for the South London School versus the 
Westminster Schools, had the felicity of 
kicking 20 goals himself, and as his 
companions were far from idle —six of them 
scoring an additional 12 goals, making a 
total of 32 all told—the side enjoyed the 
rare distinction of earning in one match 
almost as many goals as West Bromwich 
Albion put together in the whole course of the 
League season of the yeur before last. 

Although they scored a goal practically 
every 3 minutes (to be exact, one was scored 
on an average every 2 minutes 48 seconds) 
throughout the entire time over which play 
extended, oddly enough they secured neither 
& record aggregate nor even a record for fast 
scoring. The record for high scoring in the 
Association game has, indeed, been held ever 
since February 23, 1889, by the St. Peter's 
Shield team against the Bucknall St. Mary's 
eleven, for on that occasion the Bucknall team, 
on their own ground, suffered defeat by44 goals 
to none; that is to say, a goal was scored on 
an average every 2 minutes 3 seconds through- 
out the hour and a-half devoted to the battue. 

Never in the history of the game was such 
scoring seen as in this match, and the wonder 
is that the score was ever kept with such ac- 
curacy that the figures have never been called 
in question, for it will be remembered that 
when, in October 1887, Preston North End 
achieved a record for the English Cup Com- 
petition by inflicting a 26 goal to 0 defeat on 
Hyde, but few of the spectators could agree 
upon the exact score until the evening papers 
gave the result in black and white. The 
football referee can rarely expect to have to 
keep & score of goals that in number would 
rival the runs scored in an innings by many 
a county cricket team. 

In 1878 Mr. H. A. F. Chambers at Finchley 
dribbled a football around the hurdles forming 
the 120 yards hurdle course in 443 seconds ; but 
Hugh Wilson, when plaving for Sunderland in 
a match against Shellield United in 1897-98, 
eclipsed this performance when he dribbled 
the ball straight through the opposing team 
and scored a goal 27! seconds after the whistle 
had blown for the recommencement of hos- 
tilities. If scoring such as this could be kept 
up for any length of time, not only would 
Everton's record against Stoke of 4 goals 
in 5 minutes be eclipsed, but something 
like a three-figure score would be registered, 
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“Tt blew over the cliff that day I went 
blackberrying," replied Simpson. 

“ The day before we lost our half-holiday ? " 
inquired Marriott eagerly. 

“Yes. What's the matter? ” 

* I'll soon show you. Come along with me." 

To Simpson’s surprise, Marriott went to 
the Doctor's house and with calm cheek 
demanded to see the headmaster. The 
Doctor heard with unmoved face the boy's 
theory that the robber of the farmer’s orchard 
was not one of the school at all, but a town 
lout who had picked up Simpson’s cap. 

Marriott was disappointed that the Doctor 
did not at once agree with his conclusion, 
and express his admiration for the Sherlock 
Holmes cleverness of his deduction. He 
had to be content with a promise that “the 
matter should be inquired into." 

What special inquiries were made the 
boys never learnt, but the result was satis- 
factory. A half-holiday was granted in place 
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GOALS GALORE. 
By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 


and a football sensation provided such as en- 
thusiasts have not enjoyed since September 5, 
18585. 

If ever the public was in its own mind 
perfectly convinced that a misprint had 
occurred in the results given in the press 
of the first round of the Scottish Cup 
Competition of that season, it was when 
the reports of the Arbroath v. Bon Accord and 
Dundee Harp v. Aberdeen Rovers fixtures 
were published, and it was discovered that 
Arbroath and Dundee had, between them, 
pulverised their opponents to the extent of 71 
goals to love. Had there been but one result 
given of a 30 goal victory the public would 
have been startled; but when it transpired 
that practically at the same moment that 
Arbroath defeated their opponents by 36 
goals to 0, Dundee Harp left the field 
with 35 goals to 0 in their favour, the 
announcement taxed the credulity of the 
render not a little. 

Under the Rugby code some remarkable 
feats of scoring have been accomplished, but 
for a sustained effort there is nothing that 
can compare with the scoring of Merchiston 


School in the eleven matches they played | 


with other schools in the 1900-1 season, for 
they not only averaged over 30 points a 
match, but they kept their opponents’ average 
score down to 0; in other words, they 
amassed 334 points without having a single 
point registered against them. 

In 1886 Radford School, Exeter, set up a 
record by defeating Hills Court by 31 goals 
7 tries; this effort has never been beaten, 
though rather over a couple of years ago, 
seeing that Blundell's School. Tiverton, 
defeated Newton College by the ¢ omfortable 
margin of 25 goals and 7 tries (146 points) 
to nil, it cannot be said never to have been 
approached. Rather over twenty years ago, 
Almondbury Grammar School, in the course 
of an hours play against Huddersfield 
College, improved the shining sixty minutes 
by scoring 15 goals and 9 tries, a record of 
points that hes only been eclipsed in school 
matches by the 13 goals and 16 tries scored 
by Ripon Grammar School against Richmond 
School in 1893, the 14 goals 14 tries scored 
by Trinity College,  Stratford-on-Avon, 
against Shipston in 18584, and the 13 goals 
13 tries that Mill Hill School amassed against 
Alexandra Park College over twenty-two years 
ago. 

In the important Yorkshire Cup Competi- 
tion the highest score yet attained was put 


of the one forfeited, and Simpson felt that he 
was in luck after all, for he played in the 
postponed match, and made eighteen. 


together by Hunslet, when they beat Dudley 
Hill by 14 goals 1 try on March 1, 1890; it 
is particularly noteworthy that in the course 
of this match A. Goldthorpe for Hunslet 
placed all 14 goals out of 15 attempts, an 
individual performance only once excelled— 
namely, by T. W. Pearson for Mill Hill School, 
who, thirteen or fourteen years ago, placed 17 
goals from 18 tries, a performance recalling 
the 13 goals kicked by Byrne, when playing 
fullback for Moseley against Rugby in 1892, 
from 16 tries. 
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WORK. 


“J lire for those that loce me, 
For those that know me true, 
For the Heavens that bend abore me, 
And the good that I сап do, 
For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the wrongs that need resistance, 
For the ruture in the distance, 


And the good that 1 сап do." —Ti.. GUTHRIE 


Tee is work in the world to do 

For stalwart arms and stout ; 

There are roads to be staked and driven, 
And weeds to be rooted cut. 

But the workers seamp their work, 
And only tlie chosen few 

Mave honestly toiled and striven 
At tlie work that there is to do. 


There is work in the world to do, 

There is war to be waged with wrong; 
And the wenklings need to be aided 

Бу the helpful bands of the strong. 
Then grip the oar-shaft tight, 

And pull your stroke right through ; 
No time to feel limp and jaded, 

While there's work in the world to do. 


There is work in the world to do, 
To be done with might and main: 

There are truths to be sought and died for, 
And lies to be fought and slain. 

There is many a foe to face 
Ere the victor’s rest be won ; 

There are unscaled heights to be tried for, 
Ere your work in the world is done. 


There is work in the world to do, 
There are high ideals to reach; 
Then brace your back for the burden 
That the Master binds on cach. 
Yor the man who has wrought all day, 
In the heat of the noontide sun, 
Shall receive the priceless guerdon— 
The Master's word “ Well done ! °" 
C. E. JOHNSTONE. 
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OUR “B.0.P.” DRAUGHTS 


COLUMN. 
Problem No. ll. 


By Mr. Н. О. Rontnson (SELANGOR, 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES). 


“The Weird Sisters.” 


Motto--“ Thrice the brinded cat hath 
mewed.”’ 


BLACK 
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WHITE 
White to move and win. 


W* have been favoured with several 
problems composed specially for the 
* B.O.P.” by the above well-known prob- 
Jemist. He was recently doing & holiday 
tour in England when he showed us the 
above beautiful specimen for publication 
elsewhere, which we think, nevertheless, 
worthy and suitable for our own readers. 
The title and motto adopted will be seen to 
be peculiarly appropriate when the solution 
is discovered. The experienced solver would 
probably not find the problem of exceptional 
difficulty, but the simple and charming way 
in which its theme or idca is unfolded is very 
striking. 


SOLUTION TO PnonrEMw No. 10. 
Bv ALBERT JONES (STOKE-ON-TRENT). 


Position: Black men on 12, 24; kings on 
21, 23, 30. White men on 18, 19, 22, 31; 
king on 2. White to move and win. 


18—15 22—17 2—18 15— 19 
23—16 21—14 12—16 White 
31—26 15— 10 18—15 wins. 
30—23 14— 7 16—20 
THE SCIENTIFIC OPENINGS. 
No. 8.—Tue °“ BRISTOL " OPENING. 
(THe “ MILLBURY ” Lie.) 
(a) 11—16 10 —19 6— 9 9—13 
(b) 22—18 23—26 13— 6 26—22 
(c) 8—11 12—19 1—19 14—17 
(d) 25—-22 24 —15 23—16 (n)21—14 
(е) 16—29 (k) 4—8 N — 12 1—11 
(f)29—25 22—17 30—25 22— 8 
(g) 10—14 14—18 12—19 3—28 
(4) 18—15 17—15 27--24 And 
11—18 9 —14 20—27 the 
22—15 26-—23 32—16 game 
(i) 7—10 (1) 2— 7 (m) 5— 9 is 
(J) 25 —22 81—26 28-24 equa]. 


(a) A début of most extensive resource for 
both the first and second players, and one 
which has received a grent deal of attention 
by the compiler and analyst. For instance, 


Bowen, an American player and publicist, 


concentrated in his * Bristol Authors " (1550) 
over 2,000 games or variations; and Robert- 
son, in his “Guide to Dzaught-playing ” 
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(1888), makes it the chief feature of his 
trentise. 

(b) A line which is one of the easiest and 
safest to adopt for White, and has also con- 
siderable resource in aggressive tactics. In 
our judgment it is the best, although it does 
not receive attention in some of the most 
popular text-books. Generally speaking, 
however, and having regard for other open- 
ings with which its ramifications become 
coterminous (such as the ** Paisley," “ Edin- 
burgh,” * Dundee," and * Denny "), it may 
be considered a defence which has been 
subjected to more investigation by expert 
analysts than any other line. It has been 
suggested that it should be named the 
* Millbury," iu honour of the late К. К. 
Bowen, of Millbury (U.S.A.), who gave so 
much attention to the merits and demerits 
of the whole opening. (lor 23.-14 see 
Scientific Opening No. 4, * Bristol Cross," 
February 8, 1902.) 

(c) 9—13 would run the play into the 
“Edinburgh”? opening, in doing which 
Black would be abandoning the specific 
strength of the * Bristol" formation for a 
relatively weak one. 16—19, 23—16, 12 — 
19, 24—15, 10—19, 25 -22, 9—14 mukes 
safe play. 

(d) White may here adopt a safe and 
strong counter-attack by the 18—14 ex- 
change, subsequently commanding a fair 
share of aggressive strategy. Bowen and 
Robertson treat this line fully, and indicate 
that it was much favoured by the musters 
of their day; and, reflecting up-to-date 
opinion, “ The Encyclopedia of Draughts ” 
(Kear and Atwell) considers it the best avail- 
able at this stage. 24—19 for White runs 
the play into the * Paisley " opening, formed 
thus: 11—16, 24—19, which will receive due 
attention in a future article. 

(c) If Black desire to join issue with White 
and retain the distinctive * Millbury " forma- 
tion, he may preferably take this square. If 
White had taken it. then 16 19, 23 —16, 
12—19, and another line of the “ Bristol" is 
formed, which is frequently made at Black's 
first move, thus: 11--16, 24—20, 16—19, 
93—16, 12—19, 8--11. White must here 
note that 27--28 is not a strong attack, 
Black easily defending with effect. by 4—R, 
23—19, 8--12. Black should not essay 3—8 
(instead of trunk move), as White makes a 
strong, if not a winning, formation by 24-- 
19. 

(f) Always a safe and consolidating ad- 
vance when made with discretion. 

iq) A powerful line, and preferable to 
either 4—8 or 9—13. 

(^) The most natural, as it is certainly 
the most forcible, advance. 

(i) If 9—13, White must obviously avold 
25—22, for 14—18. 23—14, 7—10, 14—7, 
2—95 would be deadly. 

(j) The best move here. The young 
player should beware of congested fcrn’a- 
tions. Judicious exchanges frequentis clear 
the way for play of simple and less intricate 
strategy. 

(К) 14 —18 looks forcing, but White forms 
up forcibly, thug: 30—25, 4 R, 26 23, and 
Black must now avoid 9 — 14, or White wins, 
for instance, by 31— 26,5 9, 15 —10, 6 - 15, 
21 —17. 14 —30, 23— 5, 30 —23, 27 —4, making 
& pretty long-shot. 

(| Again Black must beware of the very 
enticing-looking advance, 13—322, for White 
plays 15—10, 6 215, 23—18, ete., with fatal 
effect. 

(т) 14—17, instead of trunk move, with 
the view of 7—11 and the twd-for-two shot, 
equalises matters at once. 

(п) Should White take 22 —15 first, thon 
Black makes a technical ending, termed the 
"First Position," which he can win by 
correct. play, thus: 22—15. 17—22, 25—18, 
7—11, 15-8, 3—2s. Doth proceed to 
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crown. Black, having the “move,” may 
confine the adversary to the double corner 
(Black side), and, crowning his remaining 
piece, win as shown in any learner's hand. 
book by the ~ First Position.” 


Correct solution to Problem No. 7 (W.A 
Collier's) received from J. E. Pratt (Liver- 
pool). 

Correct solution to No. 8 (H. O. Robin- 
son's) received from S. E. Crabb (Brixton). 

Correct solutions to No. 9 (L. C. Medford's) 
received from H. C. Rowe (Lostwithiel), 
F. Jones (Wolverhampton), W. Rowlands 
(Liverpool), E. Pointon (Hanley), and S. E. 
Crabb. 


W. RowraNps.—Glad to know that “ owing 
to the instructions given in the ‘B.O.P.’ 
Draughts Columns, you have taken first prize 
іп а competition.” 

J. J. Q. (Lower Clapton).— 
ceived with thanks. 

L. C. Meprorp (Barbados). — Further 
problems to hand, and correct solution to 
NO. әд. 


Problems re- 
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THE HAIRY MAMMOTH. 


(Dedicated, without permission, to E. T. R.) 
By Тном\з Hay, M.A. 


T wasn hairy mammoth who 
Was dignified and grave. 
Contemporary humans had 
Their “diggings in a cave, 


His picture you may recollect 
Was neatly done on bone 
By rising artists of the time 
We call the Aye of Stone. 


But such the seeptic feeling of 
Our scientific age, 

That people were incredulous 
About that speaking: page. 


They thought the drawings, rescued from 
Those dusty cavern heaps, 

Were by some ancient Reed who drew 
Pre- * Prehistoric Peeps.” 


But mammoths have been lately found 
Extremely we'l preserved ; 

They show that ancient artiste from 
The truth had never swerved. 


The hairy mammoth, frozen hard, 
In ice securely packed, 

Reveals the art of early man 
As quite & sober fact. 


When coming races dig. and bring 
Our modern art to view, 

We hope it may be equally 
With mammoth pictures true. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


MORE WORDS OF CHEER. 


From Colombo, Cevion. T. 8. writes : * Tama Singhs- 
lone by nationality and a Wesleyan in religion, and am 
only too ghul to acknowledge the many benefits I have 
received from the* НОР. both in regard to body And 
soul. I have spent many а lonely. hour over its pages 
during the past five vears, and am only sorry I did not 
enlist mvs lf in the vase army of its readers earlier 
than I kil the pleasure of doing." 


Ф 
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A PARIS FIREMAN’S HEROISM. 


AT а fire in the Faubourg St. Martin, Paris, a Gre- 
man venturel on a collapsing roof. In springing hack 
he fell over the parapet, which was three store v- above 
the огоц, A camrade below saw him fa ling, and 
with heroic self-sacrifice bent his back to breik the 
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fall. The two men were thrown heavily to the ground 
when the one who was falling struck the back of the 
other, but neither was seriously hurt. 
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ANOTHER “B.O.P.” CANOE. 


R. ENGLAND writes from Rathmines, co. Dublin: 
* 1 enclose photograph of a canvas canoe which I built 
last summer from directions in the January 1900 part 


Tt carries two boys easily on 
two movable seats at each end of the boat, about 3 in. 
above the floor." 


of your valuable paper. 
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MR. HOLBEIN AND THE 
CHANNEL SWIM. 


Mr. MONTAGU A. HOLBEIN, the famous athlete and 
long-distance swimmer, gives, in the ** Sunday-School 
Chronicle,” some particulars which throw light on his 
excellent health and powers of physical endurance, 
* Early hours, good’ plain food at regular times, and 
plenty of outdoor exercise” are, he pointa out, the 
simple though effective means to sound health. When 
nine years of age he had to waik four miles morning 
and afternoon to school, and from that time he has 
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A Nursery of the Mercantile Marine.—(Se NOTE Book : “ School Life Afloat.” \ 
1, Different Uniforms worn by Cadets. 2. Off Duty. 3, Junior Cadets : Club Drill. 
î. In the Playing Fields. 8, Getting Aboard. 9. Model Room. 
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always found walking “not only a great pleasure, but 
almost a tonic if depressed or any way out of sorts," 
For his Channel swim Mr. Holbein started training in 
February, walking every day from ten to fifteen miles 
and swimming in the baths an hour three times a week 
to start with, increasing the time as the months went 
on, In June he first swam in the open, his favourite 
training-place being Wateringbury, near Maidstone, 
where he swims in the Medway between Yalding and 
Teston Locks. He generally rides there from his home 
at Catford in the morning (thirty miles) swims two, 
four, or six hours, and rides home in the evening. He 
does this twice a week, taking, however, a complete 
week's rest before any big effort. When in the water 
his food consists of hot cocoa, Bovril, sugar, sand- 
wiches, and raw eggs. Finally, Mr. Holbein attributes 
his being able to continue athletics years longer than 
most men (he being now over forty-one) to * non- 
smoking and abstinence from alcoholic liquors.” 
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SCHOOL LIFE AFLOAT. (See cut below.) 


NEARLY forty years have passed since it was found 
desirable to turn a line-of-battle ship into a school for 
preparing young gentlemen for service in the Mercan- 
tile Marine and Royal Navy. The results have 
thoroughly justi fed the use H.M.S. Worcester has been 
put to. Her late Majesty the Queen took an especial 
interest in the ship, and granted a gold medal annually 
to the most successful cadet. The King when Prince 
of Wales also inspected the vessel. 

So successful was the Worcester, that in 1876 the 
Admiralty was again petitioned to grant the managers 
a larger ship, and the present line-of-battle ship, formerly 
the Frederick William, was given them with permission 
to continue the old name of Worcester. She has been 
specially fitted out to meet the requirements of her 
important work. She wasa 74-gun screw steamer of 
500 h.p. and 4,725 tons displacement, and is a hand- 
some type of the old wooden walls of the British navy. 
Her four massive decks and breadth of beam make her 
exceptionally suitable as a training vessel, offering as 
she does superior sleeping and school accommodation. 
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4. The Worcester on Prize Day. 
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SOMETHING LIKE ATTENDANCE. 


A REMARKABLE feature in connection with element- 
ary-school work is the keenness with which many of 
the scholars keep up their attendance for years at a 
stretch. The accompanying photograph by Mr. К. Н. 
Myers, Head Master of St. Matthew's Boys’ School, 
Rugby, shows fifteen boys of that school who have 


been awarded medals by the school managers for 
regular attendance, having never been absent or late 
for periods of from three to seven consecutive years 
Thomas Lane, the fifth boy from thie left on the back 
row, has made 3,100 attendances without ever being 


absent or late. 


BTAMP-COLLECTING INDEED! 


TRE German postal museum has just paid 1,8757. for 
& rare stamp—the 2d. blue Mauritius, This is about 
the highest price ever paid for a single stamp. 
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[ Photo. by Wallace, Sidmouth, 


5. Sports Day. 6. Sextant Class. 


19. Group of Instructors. 


P. SMITA and G. Е. P.—Sec the advertisements on our 
: weekly or monthly wrappers. 


Trp (Manchester).—A ocept our thanks for во energeti- 
cally and wisely distributing the programmes of our 
new volume. More copies shall be sent you. 


LIBER (Wrexham).—The Religious Tract Society, the 
8.P.C.K., or the Sunday School Union might be able 
to help you. These Societies sometimes grant 
Sunday-school libraries at half-price. We know of 
no socicty that would give you money to stock your 
boys' library. 


CHAR. Moon.—You may reckon the cost nt about 4. 


for everything required if stout calico is used for 
sail. Sail canvas will bring up the total cost con- 
siderably. You should procure the full-size set of 
sections from the firm mentioned in the instructions, 
and then you cannot go wrong when building. There 
are about fourteen cross-timbers in all. You will 
find her a very handy and comfortable boat. 


Н. A. J. (Westcliffe).— We do not see how we can help 
you; but if you do not receive any reply to ycur 
letters it might be well to communicate with the 
Weston police and state the facts. 


W. LuckiNG.—We do not quite comprehend your 
query. Ordinary plate-glags is generally usel—the 
sort known as ‘32-inch sheet." Portland cenient 
will do, if it is allowed to get thoroughly hard before 
putting in the water. We presume that it is a fresh- 
water aquarium. We had a long series on the fresh- 
water aquarium in volume twenty-one. 


NOTICE то OONTRIBUTORS.— 411 manuscripts intended 
for the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thers on, and 
in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be give n. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be т eturned 
unless stamps are seut to cover postage, and the Editor 
cannot correspond regarding them, or hold himself in 
any way responsible for length of detention or acci- 
dental loss, though eve ry care is taken. The ni mber 
of MSS. sent to the (Office is зо great that a considerable 
time must necessarily elapse before thei 
sideration arrives 

Payment for aceepted manuscripts is made on publication 

of the monthly part containing them. The receipt con- 

teys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 

Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discre- 

tion, to publish such works separately, Republication 

by authors on their own account must alicays be the 
subject of. special arrangement hefore submitting their 

MSS.; and whenerer any special value is put upon 

a MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated 

ehen sending tn, or it cannot afterwards be recog- , 

nised, 
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To CORRESPONDENTS. —Replies to correspondents are. 
stot sent by post, and to this rule there can be no ercep- 
fion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of anu general interest are giren 
in these columns in due course, Noanswer can appear 
before several weeks after receipt of letter, 

Letters. must be addressed to the Editor, © R. О.Р.“ 
56 Paternoster Кош. Letters sent to private addresses 
of members of the staff are not answered, 
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NEMO (Birmingham).—A ceept our thanks for making 
such capital use of our prospectus for our current 
volume. If all our readers worked as hard for ua, 
what a splendid help it would be ! 


W. 5. W.—1. Zinc will do for the cylinder if it is 
sufficiently thick, 3. 4. 5. Write to any good firm of 
rose-growers for their catalogue nnd price list, and 
from it you will learn all you want to know. 
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A Tournament in the Jungle! 


eame 

A FRIEND.—Old boys of threescore years and ten read 
it, and you are hardly that age yet, we presume, 
Anyway, weno not sce our way to start a“ Men's Own 
Paper ” at pos at. 


8. Н. Ёттєн.—Т'пе dimensions of the cylinder for the 
self-acting fc :mtain naturally depend upon the 
amount of wrter and the length of time it i 


required to play. One we have is 14 in. in length by 
9 in. in diameter, 


" Boy's Own CLUR."—E.'R, writes from 114 Moseley 
Road, Birmingham, to say that he aud others are 
just starting a club in that city for local * B.O.B” 
reulers, Any of our Birmingham readers vho would 
like further particulars should write to E. S. at tbe 
midress given. 


C. H. PraATT.—We have not actuaily tested tl e camera 
you mention, so cannot venture to speak ccnfidently 
as to its merits. We believe it is made by a well- 
known firm, and would be good. Wecan from 
actual experience of the * Hobbies Number 4” at 303, 
and consider it first-rate in every way. Yon can 
have a tripod to fit cither of them, and it will be 
then practically a stand camera as well. Stand work 
is undoubtedly best for beginners. As toa book, try 
* Burton's Modern Photography,” or the * Ilford 
Manual of Photography." Plates merely & matter 
of choice; try Warwick, Paget, or Imperial. 


S. L. 8.—If the light is required for any length of timea 
bichromate battery must be used. You can get one 


at any electrical shop, or will tind instructions for 
making one in our back numbers, 
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Qur Special Extra CHRISTMAS NUMBER is now ready. 


‚ * 


All should endeavour to secure a copy AT ONCE. 
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Price One Penny. 
(ALL RIGHTS REEELYED.] 
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QUEER MR. QUERN. 


by THE Rev. A. N. MALAN, D.D., 


Author of * The Belgian Hare,” 
" The Wallaby Man,” etc. etc. 


CHAPTER IX. .-- MR. IBSLEY GOES TO 
RAVENSDALE. 


М" AND Миз. IBSLEY had expected 
Kenneth by three trains, only 
to be disappointed. Mr. Ibsley drove 
over to Chimstone to meet the last 
train by which he could arrive; and 
when it was evident that the boy 
had not come, the father was much 
rifiled in mind. It was too late to 
telegraph for explanation. Mr. Ibsley 
could only drive back in a state of in- 
dignant wrath, determined to go down 
to Ellendean next day and settle 
the matter by taking Kenneth away. 

On the following morning 
Mr. Quern had a French lesson at 
11.30. He conducted it at one end 
of the schoolroom, while an assistant 

master, Mr. Fox, had a class of 
Latin grammar at the other end of 
the room. 

The Phonetic System pursued by 
Mr. Quern had already proved rather 
a trial to Mr. Fox, since it necessi- 
tated an amount of combined vocal- 
isation which made it sometimes 
hard for Mr. Fox to hear the sound 
of hisown voice. He did not like to 
protest, but swallowed the annoy- 
ance and did his best. 

Mr. Fox was in high fettle that 
norning. . The “ Revised Latin 
Primer" had just been imported 
into the school, and Mr. Fox handed 
round the new books to his class for 
the first time. 

* Now then, boys, I hope you will 
respect these new grammars. They 
are good-looking books ’’ — (eyeing 
his own copy fore and aft —opening 
it, and by a dexterous pressure of his 
thumbs causing the pages to blink 
in rapid succession). ‘ They are 
clean, — well-bound, — well-printed 
volumes. We will start at the be. 
ginning and go steadily forward.” 

Mr. Fox read the introductory 
paragraphs, waxing eloquent on the 
Romance Languages, and the glories 
of the Golden Age of Latin Litera- 
ture. He passed on to the Laws of 
Sound and Classification of the Con- 
sonants.. 

* Mutes, Spirants, and Semi-Con- 
sonants—hm !—ah!—yes. We will 
take them inorder. Now, look what 
it says. Mutes are closed sound? 
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The King's Jester. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Uwn Paper" by Е. W. BURTON.) 
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formed by complete closure. of the mouth 
passage—the sound being the explosion heard 
when the stoppage is removed. Very good. 
Now, Bull, we'll suppose we have to pro- 
nounce P. How is it to be done?" 

* Please, sir, it's easy enough— Pp!” 

“Stop a moment, boy—-not so fast. We 
have got to understand the scientific pro- 
duction of the sound.” 

Meanwhile, at the other end of the room, 
Mr. Quern. was waxing warm over his be- 
loved Phonetics.“ Boys," he said, * we are 
now going to attack the most dithcult and 
the most important of French vowels— v. 
With a little patient practice I um convinced 
you will nequire its pure pronunciation. 
You will understand. its importanee when I 
tell you that, not to give v its proper sound, 
is to render many words different or unin- 
telligible. For instance dessous (underneath) 
ineans exactly the opposite of dessus (above). 
Now listen carefully. То pronounce v, you 
must say ee, while at the same time rounding 
the lips forward as for oo, but without 
altering the tongue—thus ee—oo; ee—-oc. 
Now then, boys, all together! EE—OO!" 

The tlock at once rallied to the shepherd’s 
call. A plaintive bleat arose, which rapidly 
developed into the howlings of a menagerie 
at feeding-time. Mr. Quern skipped about, 
flourishing his arms up and down, directing 
the modulations like the conductor of an 
orchestra. 

Mr. Fox wearily turned his head with an 
rr ppealing glance over his shoulder. His brow 
contracted with a darkening shade, and he 
had to exert his voice. 

“Attend! boys. р is a labial —formed by 
the /ips—and ris а mute, a closed sound— 
formed by complete closure of the mouth 
passage. All right— now then, all of you, 
close your mouths completely ! ” 

Mr. Fox looked down the ranks to certify 
himself that the order was obeyed. 

“ Very good—except Burton—your mouth 
is not completely closed. What's the matter! 
You look as if you had mumps. (Burton’s 
sheek bulged ominously—he мав blush- 
ing and contorting his fuce with strange 
grimaces.) “ What have you got in your 
mouth ?” (Confusion, and sound as of a 
carnivorous animal crunching bones.) 
“What is it? Brandy-balls, I do believe! 
How often have I forbidden brandy-balls ! 
Ill settle with you afterwards—stupid boy, 
to interrupt an interesting experiment! ”’ 

They had to begin over again. When all 
mouths were completely closed, Mr. Fox 
said, “Now for this labial-mute r. I shall 
start vou as In a гасе, and 1 shall expect r to 
issue from cach mouth as the sound of the 
explosion when the stoppage is removed. Опе 
—two--three--EXxPLopE ! " 

Instantly there issued from the mouth- 
passages of twelve robust boys an outburst 
of sounds possibly the most extraordinary 
ever heard in the record of school lessons. 

“ Pough! Pheugh! Piegh! ete. etc." І 
cannot attempt to express them all in 
writing. The reader will perhaps kindly 
practise the little experiment for himself (in 
private), and vary it. by all lawful meaus 
according to his fertility of resource. 

The boys in Mr. Fox's class showed 
wondrous ingenuity in producing variations. 
Nay, so heartily did they enter into the spirit 
of the exercise—such commendable anxiety 
did they show to perfect themselves in the 
art of scientifically constructing p—that they 
repented the experiment, each for himself. 
many times, interlarding it with guffaws of 
the noisiest lnughter. 

Burton increased the diversion by firing 
ball-cartridze, for reasons suggested above. 
It was lucky he had a good supply of am- 
munition, otherwise the expenditure would 
have caused him regret. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Quern’s boys at the other 
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end of the room threw similar good will into 
their phonetic exercise, till the battle of vocal 
artillery filled the room with sounds of deaf- 
ening bewilderment. 

Imagine it, gentle reader, if you can ; and, 
when you have so done, square and cule 
your imaginings; raise them to the fourth 
dimension, if possible ; do anything and evers - 
thing to magnify your imaginings. After 
which you may at least marvel at the wise 
reviser of the Latin Primer, who expects a 
master to teach his class that р is the sound 
of explosion when the stoppage of the mouth 
passage is removed. 

Now, when that deafening hyena-jackal 
music was at its height, the schoolroom door 
was suddenly opened, and the manservant 
ushered Mr. Ibsley into the room. He stood 
—he heard—he saw. We have seen what 
he heard; let us bear what he saw. 

le saw, right and left, two classes of 
boys contorting their countenances like 
Caligula before the mirror, jumping in the 
air to add the noise of stamping boots to the 
barbaric uproar that proceeded from their 
mouths. He saw Mr. Quern at one end of 
the room, swaying his body backwards and 
forwards, and wildly waving his arms. Не 
saw Mr. Fox at the other end of the room, 
scarcely less excited. 

Mr. Ibsley stood stupetied with amazement, 

while the manservant, saucer-eved, stood 
giggling behind him. Mr. Ibsley waited till, 
from sheer exhaustion, the pandemonium of 
caterwaul subsided. Мг. Quern mopped his 
brow and panted to recover brenth. He did 
not observe that anyone had entered the 
room. Не snid, “Some of you performed 
the exercise correctly, but others will require 
further practice. However, I am not dis- 
satisfied with the performance. You can 
wo." 
There was considerable noise as the class 
disbanded, to which Mr. Fox's class contri- 
buted, breaking up on its own account, 
followed bv its master, till the only occu- 
pants of the room were Mr. Quern and Mr. 
Ibsley, for the manservant had already 
retired. Mr. Quern was not even yet awure 
of the presence of a visitor. He was occu- 
pied with arranging the books in his desk, 
his face being hidden by the open lid. 
Presently, when he had finished, he looked 
up and recognised with surprise the gentle- 
man standing before him. 

“Ah, Mr. Ibsley! Sir, I am delighted to 
see you. Your visit is an unexpected plea- 
sure. Your son—.-" 

"Excuse me for interrupting you, Mr. 
Quern, but my time is short. I have come 
to demand an explanation why you did not 
send my son home yesterday ? " 

“Send your son home yesterday, sir? 
Was he expected? I was not aware of the 
fact." 

“I sent you а telegranr-.- 
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“Telegram? I never received it. Stay, 
though—ah—yes—I have some recollce- 


tion." (Mr. Quern put his hand into the 
breast-pocket of his coat, and drew forth the 
crumpled yellow envelope unopened.) 

“Ah, that was very forgetful of me. I 
tender my humble apologies. 1 now re- 
member receiving this missive in the course 
of a lesson. I put it in my pocket, and. un- 
fortunately, it entirely escaped my attention. 
If such negligence is not hopelessly unpar- 
donable, I crave your forgiveness, sir." 

“Your explanation is reasonable enough, 
Mr. Quern, and your apology is ample. I 
asked you to send my boy home, as, after 
your last report, І wished to remove him at 
once from vour care." 

"Let me see, sir—my last report? 
Wasn't it satisfactory? The particulars of it 
escape my memory for the moment." 

Mr. Ibsley eyed the head-master with a 
cynical leer. 


“ Do you wish to add insult to injustice ?” 
he asked. 

“I do not understand you, sir," replied 
Mr. Quern. “I cannot recall for the mo- 
ment the exact wording of the report, but 
] am at a loss to imagine why it should 
have given you offence. I could only 
have spoken in the highest terms of your 
boy." 

"Perhaps you will allow me to refresh 
your memory by showing you what you 
actually did write." 

Mr. Ibsley drew the report from his 
pocket, and handed it to the master, who 
proceeded to read. As he read, his eyebrows 
perceptibly 1ose and his eyes stared with 
increasing astonishment. But the extra- 
ordinary character of the insinuations 
gradually overpowered all other sense save 
that of the ridieulous, and Mr. Quern broke 
out into one of his uncontrollable fits of 
Inughter. Peal after peal re-echoed through 
the empty schoolroom ; tears streamed from 
his eyes; he held his sides, and doubled 
forward under the dominion of undisciplined 
mirth. 

Mr. Ibsley looked on, more in pity than 
indignation. ‘The insanity of the man 
seemed so obvious, that it would be idle to 
fecl anger against one who was clearly not 
answerable for his actions. Не waited 
until the laughter had abated, when Mr. 
Quern was able to spenk again. 

* Mr. Ibsley, E am thoroughly ashamed of 
myself. Forgive me, my dear sir—I have 
such & keen sense of the ridiculous that this 
report utterly upset my gravity. I do not 
wonder at vour annoyance. What can vou 
think of me? That report is too absurd for 
comment. I cannot understand it. The 
writing appears to be mine, but I am, of 
course, not responsible for the absolutely 
idiotie remarks. How are they to be ex- 
plained ?? 

* Really, sir, it is not forme tosay. І сате 
here to ask you to do that.” 

“Just so—and I certainly have no expla- 
nation to offer. I could never have written it 
in possession of my senses. I have no re- 
collection of writing your son's report at all, 
but the writing seems to be mine. Could I 
have done it in my sleep? I was filling in 
the reports till midnight after a day ct 
harassing work, and l was very tired. 
] must have succumbed to fatigue, and when 
reason was dcrmant, unreason must have 
asserted sway over the pen. You will kindly 
permit me to substitute an amendment for 
this most inexplicable document. Meantime. 
pardon me for keeping you standing хо 
long. We shall find comfortable chairs in 
my study.” 

They repaired to the study, and Mr. 
Ibsley partook of a refreshment of саке 
and wine. He found Mr. Quern so agree- 
able and self-possessed, so shrewd and 
thoroughly capable, and evidently 50 fond of 
Kenneth, that Mr. Ibsley wavered in his 
intention. The report was evidence tha: 
the writer must have been unaccountable 
for his actions ; but the present interview 
was solid proof that Mr. Quern was no 
dangerous lunatic. Mr. lbsley admired his 
cheerful composure under trying circum- 
stances, and the straightforward way in 
which he met and rebutted the serious 
charge. Sympathy and regard were fast 
undermining the parent's peremptory resolve. 
But then the scene just witnessed in the 
schoolroom rose before his mind as a nasty 
shock. 

“Your explanations about the report," said 
Mr. Ibsley, * are clear enough, that you were 
not accountable for what you wrote. But 
you must admit that liability to such a con- 
dition is a very serious disability, calculated 
to shake a parent's contidence.”’ 

“ Ah, sir, alas! mental zbstraction brought 
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on by over-work is not unknown in our pro- 
fession А schoolmaster does not get 
younger as he gets older, and his anxieties 
ше apt to be trying at times.” 

“1 сап well believe it," said Mr. Ibsley. 
"[ should be disposed to dismiss further 
alusion to the report, were it not for the 
seene which I have just witnessed in your 
shoolroom. Your method of teaching is so 
extraordinary, so different frcm any lesson 
that lever remember as a boy, that, really, 
1 have my doubts about whether your system 
is suitable to the modern requirements of 
education.” 

“My dear sir, you may dismiss all anxiety 
on that score, I assure you. I can imagine 
vour being somewhat surprised at what you 
sawand heard. But I can explain it in a 
breath. I am introducing the system of 


A STRANGE STORY 


[s and Philip slept long and heavily ; 
and, when they awoke —or rather when 
they were awakened—the day had passed, 
n. night was once more closing in upon 
them. 

The noise made by several men entering 
the shepherd’s hut disturbed their slumbers, 
and before they were yet fully awake, they were 
hauled upon their feet, gagged, and bound. 

They did not recognise any of the men, 
and they saw nothing of the old shepherd ; 
but Philip, as he was dragged to his feet, 
espied— lying on the floor near him—the torn 
und much-soiled collar he had, before going 
to sleep, seen the shepherd so attentively 
studying over the fire, and something about the 
collar touched a spring of hismemory. ‘The 
collar was his own, and was the one on which 
heand Dick had written their letter to the 
Pella. As it had not been needed, it had 
remained in Philip's pocket, until by some 
strange misfortune it had fallen into the 
‘hepherd’s hands, and по doubt had, instead 
of assisting their flight as they had hoped, 
helped the brigands to recapture them. 

Pushing them out of the shepherd’s hut, 
and holding the end of the ropes that bound 
their arms behind their backs, the men 
агпей the two boys along with them. 

Philip quite believed that they were about 
б, undergo some horrible torture, or were 
E put immediately to death; but Dick 
je dura he knew nothing of the collar 
sud Fi and was much bewildered at the 
Phili 4 jd affairs had taken— did not share 
eae Ta as his knowledge of Italian 
hie үш to learn, from the conversation 

m en 15 amongst the men who guarded 
ite px who evidently did not suppose 
that he of the boys understood Italian, 
the Pin Philip were being taken towards 
мага а IAE Where they were to be put on 
the men we, that was about to sail. and that 
kr AE hastening so that they might 
Though MT catch her before she put to sea. 
what was a the meaning of ali this was, or 
Xen Шибе]. е done with them after they had 
‘he life of n board the ship, he could not for 
Ше least im make out, and he did not in 

assi understand it. 

Brew d doy through the trees that 
е shepherd’s hut, they reached 
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Phonetics in teaching French—a system 
largely in vogue on the Continent. I went 
abrond last year specially with a view to 
studying the system, and I attended the 
lectures of a celebrated professor. 1 was 
thus enabled to master the rudiments of the 
science, and I am convinced that it is the 
only reliable method for imparting a pure 
accent. The preliminary exercises may 
appear to the uninitiated somewhat strange 
and uncouth, but the results attained on the 
Continent have proved so successful that the 
system is bound eventually to be adopted in 
all the English schools. To be first in the 
field is no small satisfaction. Ravensdale is 
proud to be the pioneer in an educational 
revolution which is unquestionably bound to 
prevail ; and your son is to be congratulated 
on the advantage of acquiring a pure French 


DICK AND PHILIP: 


By А. M. JACKSON. 


CHAPTER IX.— TRACKED. 


n wide plain, across which the inen almost 
ran, so eager were they to reach the goal for 
which they were making, and the boys had 
some difficulty in keeping up with them. 
Onee or twice they stumbled, and were 
sworn at by their guards, one of whom 
pricked at them with the bayonet that was 
tixed on the end of the gun he carried. 

They had not got far across the pluin 
before they recognised it, and they did not 
need to look at the castle rising in the 
distance to know where they were, and, as 
they rapidly approached the ruins, they 
thought of all that had taken place since 
they last saw them. 

Passing through the same entrance by 
which they had— not so many nights ago— 
left the castle, they found themselves near- 
ing the spot in the semicircle where they 
had seen the mule appear. As they reached 
this they perceived, partially hidden by the 
long grass, a large hole in the earth. 

Without stopping, the men and the boys 
plunged down this hole into a subterranean 
passage, which ran straight for some distance, 
then branched sharply to the left and then 
again to the right. Some of the men lit 
torches, but they were moving so quickly that 
it was some time before the boys got accus- 
tomed to their flickering light, and they had 
ропе some distance along the passage before 
they could see anything around them. How- 
ever, after they had been descending for 
some time, the tunnel seemed to grow higher 
and widen out, and they heard the dripping 
of water. 

Pools of water flowed over their boots, and 
wet patches— bronze and golden in the 
torchlight—shone on the walls of the rock 
around them. At last a whiff of fresh, salt 
air greeted their nostrils, and in a few 
minutes more they were running down the 
shelving sands of à small bay that was en- 
closed on three sides by high cliffs. 

The sea broke in numberless waves on the 
sand, and, now and again, one— more venture- 
some than the rest— outran its fellows, and 
threw itself beyond them high upon the 
sloping sands; but it was soon overtaken 
and swept back amongst its companions, 
leaving only a strcak of shining light behind 
it. 

(To be continued.) 
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accent by the new inethod, at present little 
known in England. Believe me, it is a 
privilege that he will remember all through 
life." 

The conversation was presently ended, and 
Mr. Ibsley, though only half-convinced of 
the prudence of his action, returned home 
without Kenneth. It wus a relief not to 
remove the boy and incur the anxiety of 
selecting another school ; but in the opposite 
scale of the balance was grave doubt as to 
the probable good he might derive from the 
educational system of Ravensdale. On his 
return he put the best face he could upon 
the matter, explaining the strange report, 
und assuring his wife that there was no need 
for apprehending danger. Бо the whole 
question subsided into calm. 

(To be continued.) 


PERIL. 


Several men stood at the edge of the 
water, watching a boat that was rowing out 
to a rather rakish-looking vessel riding at 
anchor in the bay. The boat appeared to be 
taking merchandise of some sort to the ship, 
which had, no doubt, been brought to that 
spot by the string of mules which were stand- 
ing patiently a little higher up on the sands, 
near the cave out of which Philip and Dick 
had just emerged. 

“Are we too late?" asked one of their 
captors in Italian. 

“That is the last boat.lond," answered 
the man addressed. 

"In with them, quick!" exclaimed the 
first speaker. 

And Philip and Dick were bundled into a 
boat that was near at hand ; and while some 
of the men got in and began rowing her to 
the ship, the rest remained behind on the 
shore, and joined the other men there in 
gazing indifferently at the two boats and the 
ship. | 
Before they had got more than half-way, 
they met the other boat returning, and when 
they reached the ship she had evidently 
made up her mind not to wait for them, and 
Was preparing to sail. 

As they came alongside, & voice hailed 
them, and one of the men in the boat sang 
out, “A minute, signore, a minute. We have 
two more bales for you!” 

There was some grumbling on board; 
then a small gangway ladder was dropped 
over the rail, and the light from a lantern 
flashed down upon the boat. 

Philip and Dick were hurried over the 
ship’s side by two of the men in the boat, 
who, after exchanging a few words with a 
man on board the vessel, who appeared to 
be the captain, returned to her, and, pushing 
off, made for the shore. 

And the vessel weighed; and, with all 
plain sail standing, made out to sea. 

Domenico, standing on the flat roof of 
Bella Vista, muttering to himself and clench- 
ing his hands, watehed her as she appeared 
fur out at sen-—a mere blot on the horizon. 

“ But he said he would return. He said he 
would return—return— dead or alive," he 
muttered, and, as his lips moved, his face 
grew white and haggard in the moonlight. 
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Г the meantime Daintry had been spending 

a very pleasant day on the Asian shore. 
and would have enjoyed himself even more 
than he had done if it had not been for the 
anxiety without which he never left his 
chum for any length of time. True, his 
presence would be no protection in the event 
of anything untoward happening to Zamoros ; 
but he did not stop to think of that ; he could 
only realise that his place was at his chum's 
side, and that he should never forgive himself 
if any trouble came to lon while he was 
away. On this particular day, too. he had 
been greatly worried by misgivings, pre- 
sentiments he might have called them, had 
he been of a superstitious nature, and. 
accordingly, when their steamer touched 
European land once more, he bade his 
English acquaintance good-bye, and, de- 
clining an invitation to come back to 
supper, hurried off to the hotel at the top of 
his spee 1l. 

It was not quite dark when he landed, but 
ns he succeeded in losing his way twice in 
the intricacies of Galata, and was much 
delayed by not fully comprehending the 
directions given him by passers-by, night 
had completely fallen by the time he reached 
his destination. He started and rubbed his 
eves us he turned into the quiet, rather 
sleepy street in which Monsieur Loison's 
hotel was situated. 

Why, there was quite a crowd outside the 
doors- -he could see their eager swarthy 
faces in the light of the flaring gas-jets in 
the entrance-hall—just the sort of crowd 
that seems to spring from nowhere in London 
streets when an accident has occurred or a 
man has been taken otf to the police-station. 
But surely there were uniforms amongst 
them, and he was almost certain that he 
caught for an instant the penetrating gleam 
of steel. Suddenly he stepped, as an awful 
suspicion of the meaning of the scene before 
him flashed in upon his brain. What could 
have brought Turkish troops, regulars, 
gendarmes, or whatever they were, to this 
quiet little hotel in Pera to-night? What 
but the presence there of the agent of 
the Spartan Brotherhood—his chum—Ion 
Zamoros ? 

His first impulse was to dash forward at a 
headlong pace, to push his way through the 
crowd und gendarmes, and to see for himself 
if his terrible fears were justified. But 
second thoughts restrained him. If Zumoros 
were really arrested, then Ле must be under 
suspicion too, and for him to walk straight 
into the lion's jaws would do Ion no good. 
No, no, it was better to keep out of the 
hands of the authorities; better to keep free 
if possible. to piot and plan for his friend's 
deliverance. So he crept back into the 
shadow cast bv a projecting corner of a 
house, and crouched there, his breath coming 
in great panting gasps, and his heart beating 
so fast as almost to suffocate him. 

“They shan't see me in Turkey again in a 
hurry, if I can only get Jack and myself out 
of this serape," he thought. “© A fair fight I 
can stand, but the odds in a matter like this 
are altogether too big to be pleasant. What 
a fool I was not to stick out against Jack's 
going-—but there! I don't think he'd have 
paid any attention to me if I'd kept on 
worrying bim from that time to this. 
Steady now! Let's see what's going on!” 

He strained his eyes through the darkness, 
and saw that some of the gendarmes were 
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beating back the crowd to make a passage 
for their comrudes—and the prisoner. Yes, 
there was a prisoner— а slight-built lad in 
English dress, whose set white face the 
wateher could now distinguish in the glaring 
gus Пате. 

“Н is Jack!” Daintry whispered to him- 
self, and a groan rose to his lips, which he 
suppressed with difficulty lest it should 
betray his presence to some idler hovering 
close by. * Those ruffians have caught him, 
and —and—] was not there! The last 
muttered sentence was almost a sob. 

Then the sharp orders of the offical in 
charge smote upon his ears, followed by the 
measured tramp of feet and the clatter of 
weapons, and presently the escort, with their 
prisoner in their midst, came down the street 
towards his hiding-place. He drew farther 
back into the shadows and crushed himself 
against the wall behind him, holding his 
breath in an agony of suspense. Would 
they catch sight of him? If they did, it was 
all up with Zamoros, for. helpless though he 
seemed, Vals remaining at liberty was his 
friend's only hope. Daintry was only one 
against a whole city. it is true, but he was 
young, and strong. and daring, and neither 
knew nor cared anything as to nice questions 
of international law. 

The gendarmes passed the crouching fizure 
by, so closely that Val could have touched 
the sturdy fellow who walked on Ion's left; 
but though it seemed to the watcher that he 
must be seen, that at one moment the chief 
oflicial's gaze was actually resting upon him, 
nothing came of it, and the escort passed on, 
sublimely unconscious that from that dark 
corner their every movement was closcly 
watched by a puir of keen-sighted blue eyes. 
The flaring lights in which they had recently 
been standing had dazed them a little, no 
doubt, and, at all events, their every faculty 
was just now occupied in keeping a sharp 
look-out over their prisoner. 

A great lump came into Daintry's throat 
as he caught a momentary glimpse of his 
friend marching steadily on, with erectly 
carried head, and eyes which looked out 
dauntlessly in front of him, though his dark 
face was very pale. For an instant the dim 
outlines of the opposite houses, the uniforms 
of the gendarmes, and the upright figure 
they guarded, seemed to swim before his 
clouded vision—then he fought down his 
weakness with a merciless resolve. If he 
were to be of any use at all to his chum— if 
he were going to keep his word and try to 
pull Zamoros out of the trap into which his 
passionute love of country and the unwise 
guiding of those who ought to hive known 


. better had led him— then Val must pull him- 


self together, and play the man as he had 
never done before, not even on that terrible 
night which saw the end of the Sappho. 
He had more need of nerve and courage this 
time, for then his duty had been plain 
enouvh—to struggle on to the last, and then 
die like an Englishman ; but now he did not 
know what to do, nor where to turn for help 
and advice. He knew nothing. in fact, but 
that Zamoros was in teriible danger. and 
that, somehow or other, he, Val Daintry. 
must get him out of it. 

It did not matter to our hero that, from 
the Turkish point of view, Ion was certainly 
guilty of treason, nor that the business which 
had brought them to Constantinople was 
entirely opposed to his own English ideas of 
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loyalty. There were many excuses for the 
Brotherhood'5 plottings ; and even if tbere 
had not been. that was no business of his. 
lon Zamoros was his friend, and he would 
stand by him to tlie death. 

So, with a great sigh of mingled anxiety 
and relief, he rose. from his constrained 
position, and, having waited for a moment to 
give the official party a start, stole silently 
after them. Something of what he had read 
in military works on scouting, and stories of 
American frontier warfare, he was compelled 
to put into practice now, though the scene of 
operations was a European city instead of 
the South African veldt or the wild prairies 
of the North-West. Dodging behind walls, 
slipping dexterously round corners, taking 
advantage of every patch of shadow, and 
treading as noiselessly as a cat, he shadowed 
the escort as the agents of the gendarmes 
had themselves shadowed Ion that morning, 
never losing touch with them, though once 
or twice in a well-lighted thoroughfare he 
was forced to wait until they had turned into 
the next before he ventured up the street. 

And as he followed, his brain was busy 
with the question which had crowded all 
others out of sight-- What steps should he 
take to procure Jon's release? His first 
thought had naturally been that of every 
Englishman in trouble- he would go to the 
British Consulate; but an instant's retlection 
showed hun that to take this course would 
only be a waste of time. Zamoros was not 
a British subject, and the English diplomatie 
authorities would be utterly powerless to 
intervene on his behalf; the only result of 
his appeal would probably be a sharp caution 
against mixing himself up any further with 
Turkish political affairs. He was alone in 
а city which was almost strange to him. 
knowing the language very imperfectly, and 
without а single acquaintance of influence 
whose sympathies he could enlist in Ion's 
cause. He had money, fortunately —the sum 
sent him from England was still untouched ; 
and he had it securely stowed away in an 
inner pocket of the Norfolk jacket he was 
wearing—that was one thing in his favour, 
to be sure, for Turkish officials are notoriously 
corruptible; but just at present it did nct 
seem to be of very much use. However, it 
Was time enough to think of getting lon out 
of durance when he had discovered where his 
place of continement was to be--the Central 
prison, most probably; whether they had 
evidence against him or only suspicion; if 
they had netted all the other participants in 
the conspiracy; and various other matters 
which might modify the Greek lnd's fate. 
And in order to gain that information, a 
golden persuader might, later on. prove very 
cflicacious. 

The gendarmes tramped steadily on, 
venerally taking their way through the 
quietest and most deserted streets of the 
commercial quarter, as if they did not wisk 
to attract more attention thun was neces- 
sary, down to the shore of the Golden Horn. 
Here а caique was waiting for them, and 
Daintry, standing in a convenient angle 
between two houses, watched them get on 
board, the men moving cautiously. and their 
leader giving his orders in a subdued tone. 
Just once an ominous gleam of steel be. 
traved their presence, and then the boat was 
pushed silently off, the drops from the care- 
fully handled oars gleaming like diamonds 


in a ray of light from the bank. . 
[Daintry 
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Daintry conld not, of course, distinguish 
his ehum's face, but as the caique glided 
away he could see a slight figure bending 
over the side, and knew that Ion was de- 
bating whether it would not be as well to 
leap into the dark water, and baulk his 
captors of their prey. Then the figure drew 
back acain—evidently Zamoros realised that 
the attempt would be vain; he wouid be 
rescued from death by drowning for some 
more mysterious und awful fate. 

No sooner had the Government caique got 
a safe distance from the shore than Daintry 
ran quickly down and hailed another. The 
excitement of this strange chase was gaining 
upon him now; he had completely lost all 
anxiety on his own account, and it was with 
some difficulty that he concealed his eager- 
ness as he said: 

“The Stamboul side, and as quick as you 
can!” 

The gleam of silver in the young Giaour's 
hand stimulated the indolent Turks to really 
brisk exertion, and they reached the opposite 
shore but a few min utes after the * zaptiehs ” 
and their prisoner had disembarked. 

And now, as he sprang out of the boat, a 
daring idea flashed into Daintry's mind—a 
hope so wild and improbable that at first he 
tried to put it away from him in impatient 
incredulity. But do as he would, he could 
not altogether do so; the idea held its own, 
and grew and developed as, hurriedly throw- 
ing the men a double fare, he darted after 
the vanishing escort. With Ion once in 
prison, there was not one chance in a 
thousand of ever getting him out again; he 
would just disappear, and there would be an 
end, save, perhaps, that a few days later the 
body of & young Greek would be found 
floating on the surface of the Bosphorus. 
But would it be absolutely impossible to 
effect a rescue en route—he supposed that 
they were taking their prisoner to the house 
of some official, pasha or bey, to be ques- 
tioned, before consigning him to safe keeping 
—would it be impossible so to manage 
matters that the gendarmes should never get 
their charge to his destination at all? In 
the more brightly lighted quarters across the 
Golden Horn any such attempt would, he 
knew, have been utter madness; but here, in 
Stamboul, in this labyrinth of narrow streets 
and squalid alleys, it seemed to him that if 
he could only get Zamoros out of his guar- 
cians’ clutches, they might hope to effect 
their escape. 

However, it was useless to lay down any 
cut-and-dried plan of action, for tlie condi- 
tions were altering every instant. He could 
only follow and wait, holding himself in 
readiness to pounce upon the first oppor- 
tunity that presented itself, and to act upon 
the spur of the moment, as he must do, 
firmly and decisively, without giving the 
slightest thought to possible consequences. 

At length the party in front of hint turned 
into а very narrow street with two or three 
yet more miserable lanes opening off it—a 
wretched place, where the passer-by slipped 
in pools of dirty water or stumbled against 
heaps of rubbish, piled up, it seemed, like 
traps for unwary feet. The street which the 
gendarmes were on the point of entering was 
lighted only by a single flickering lanip, 
while the alleys were not lighted at all—it 
was, in fact, as dark and bewildering a spot 
as could be desired. With swift, noiseless 
steps the English lad crept up close behind 
the official party ; for a moment he paused 
to measure the distance which lay between 
the foremost gendarme and the black, tunnel- 
like opening of the nearest alley, then, 
keeping close to the wall, so as to get the 
full benetit of the kindly shadow, he slipped 
cautiously past the escort, and stood in the 
narrow, pitch-dark opening. Fortunately, 
the gloom compelled the Turks to proceed 
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very slowly. and Ion's particular guards 
seemed to be more occupied in keeping 
their footing than with their prisoner. Oh, 
how the watcher's heart beat as he watched 
them approaching! It was now or never, 
he knew, and perhaps the very daring of his 
attempt —its sheer unexpected audacity— 
would prove its best chance of success. 

Nearer and nearer-—he could «distinguish 
Ion's trim, slender figure even in that dense 
obscurity, though he could not see his friend's 
face. They were just opposite the opening 
now, and suddenly there rang out on the night 
ліга shout of * Allah!” then а cry of pain.a 
loud-voiced question from the front, and the 
sound of a heavy fall. For, as Zamoros 
passed by, with his guardians on either side, 
Daintry had sprung out of the sheltering 
darkness with a cut-like bound. Before the 
Turk nearest him could lay his hand upon 
his weapons, the English lad had got in a 
vigorous left-hander just under the jaw, 
which sent the astonished gendarme crashing 
to the ground, while almost at the sume 
moment he dealt the second a thek across 
the eyes with his silk. handkerchief which 
half-blinded the man for a time and made 
him yell with pain. Then, before the rest 
of the party could prevent it, or even fully 
reahse what had taken place, Val grasped 
his astounded chum’s arm with а hasty 
whisper: 

“Run, Jack! For mercy’s sake, run as you 
never ran in all your life before! " And the 
next moment the two lads were flying down 
the narrow alley with the speed of hunted 
deer. 

There was no time for words, for the pur- 
suers were soon at their heels, and in that 

‚ dark, malodorous place it was often hard to 
keep one's footing, let alone run; but thev 
were both desperate, and their public-school 
training stood them in good stead. Many a 
time that night did Ion Zamoros bless the 
cricket and football, and all the other man- 
making games which he had hated so when 
he first came to St. Dunstan's, but which 
had developed his muscles and taught him 
how to use his strength to the best advan- 
tage. | 

Thud-thud! came the pursuing feet behind 
them, mingled with a chorus of shouts and 
cries, but not, somewhat to Val’s surprise, 
with pistol-shots—evidently the officials had 
no desire to alarm the entire quarter. As it 
was, heads came peeping out above them, 
and some of the nm joined in the 
pursuit or tried to detain them as they came 
flashing by. But the bull-like rush which 
had often cleared a way on the football tield 
at home, proved as effectual now as it had 
been in the old College days, and the unwary 
syinpathisers with law and order found them- 
selves spun out of the wav by a heave of 
Daintry’s muscular shoulder, or lying with 
sore bones on the dirty street. 

On went the two lads, slipping in pools of 
water, stumbling over heups of refuse, or 
occasionally over a wandering dog. who re- 
sented the disturbance of his slumbers by 
а vicious snarl, and keeping on their feet 
only, as it seemed, by the veriest miracle. 

Presently they came out into a more 
populous street, lights flashed bewilderingly 
before their dazed eves, and thev were 
obliged to slacken their pace in order to avoid 
coming into contact with the little groups 
of men, truculent-looking ruffians enough, 
who stood about gossiping, or strolled idly 
up and down. Indeed, some of them began 
to cast glances of surprised resentment at 
the two young Giaours, who, no doubt, cut a 
sorry figure, flushed and dishevelled as they 
were— Val bareheaded, for he had lost his cap 
in the mad race, Icn's Jacket torn half off his 
back, and both splashed with mud from herd 
to heels. It was little wonder that, as the 
gendarmes appeared, shouting and;anathe. 


matising their late prisoner’s ancestors to the 
fourth generation, a general hue and cry was 
raised, and the little knots of men in front 
of the hard-pressed lads spread out as if to 
bar their passnge. 

Without pausing for an instant, Daintry 
dashed straight for the spot where the 
cordon seemed thinnest, with lon close at 
his heels, and his shoulder squared to nct as 
a battering-ram; one fellow who ventured 
incautiously to stand in his way was bowled 
over like a ninepin ; while a second, who tried 
to trip him up, was sent flying by a vigorous 
kick from Zamoros— it was no time to stand 
on ceremony now, the odds were too un. 
equal for that. They won their way through 
at last, Daintry leaving the best part of his 
collar in the hands of the enemy, and his 
companion sustaining a nasty bruise on the 
temple; but bv this time the whole quarter 
was roused, and shouts and cries from neigh- 
bouring streets proclaimed that reinforce- 
ments would soon reach their pursuers. 

* This won't do, old man," Val panted, 
breathless with exertion and excitement ; 
“the beggars are safe to catch us if we go on 
like this, for we can't run for ever. We 
must find a hiding.place of some sort. 
Look ! There's a clear space ahead of us 
let's make the best time we can for a bit, 
and get a good start; perhaps we shall find a 
likely spot. You see. they know this part of 
the city so much better than we do, that it's 
not much use trying to double on them. 
Come on!” And, mustering alltheir strength 
for the effort, they literally tore along. draw- 
ing perceptibly away from their pursuers 
amidst the latter’s disappointed shouts. 

But Daintry knew that they could not 
keep up this pace for any length of time ; he 
had had a hard day and was dog.tired 
before the race had begun ; whilst Zamoros, 
with a marvellous turn of speed for a short 
distance, had never possessed much staying 
power. And accordingly, when at length he 
saw a chance of concealment, he clutched at 
it, staking all on the chance of its proving 
the winning card. 

They came suddenly to & street, narrower 
indeed than the one which they had been 
pursuing, but infinitely preferable to the 
noisome alleys they had previously tra- 
versed. Close to the mouth of this street 
was the entrance to a small dimly lit 
bazaar, wherein all manner of Cnirene 
merchandise was bought and sold, and there 
an Arab was lounging, clad in his national 
bournous and haik. That what he was 
about to do was dangerous in the extreme 
Val knew well, but it was a choice between 
that and the certain peril which was 
following at their heels. He went stiai те 
up to the Arab, and held an English 
sovereign before the man’s astonished eyes. 

"l will give you that, and another cs 
well,” he said, as intelligibly as he could in 
his imperfect Turkish, “if you will hide me 
and my friend for five minutes until the 
gendarmes have gone by. We have got 
into trouble with them, and they are hunting 
us. Listen to their shouts. They will be here 
in a moment. You know what this is. Any 
merchant will give you full value for it in 
Turkish money. You shall have it and 
another if you will only hide us till they are 
gone. We ask it in the name of Allah, the 
All-Merciful ! ”? 

“Val! Val! what are you doing?" 
Zamoros gasped, pulling at his companion’. 
arm. *“ Are you тай?” 

* I hope not,” Daintry answered steadily. 

The Arab glanced with a kind of im. 
passive interest at the lad's eager, pleading 
face. and his own grave, rather handsome 
countenance softened a little. 

“What knowest thou of Allah, young 
Giaour ?" he said, without moving —" thou, 
an infidel 27 
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“T know that he would not have you turn 
away the helpless from your door!” Val 
answered hotly. * But there! I see you will 
not shelter us. Come, Jack, I'm not going 
to run any more—let’s go back and face 
them, and fight it out to the end!” 

Zamoros shivered, but the Arab's keen 
black eyes rested upon Daintry with some- 
thing of amused admiration in their gaze. 

“Thou art a lion's cub, like all thy race," 
he said. ‘Ay, I will shelter thee—not for 
thy gold, young man, but because once, 
years ago, when I fought with Osman Digna 
at Gemaizch, a young English officer. a lad 
like thyself, gave ше life when I lay helpless 
nt his fect; yea, gave drink from his own 
water-bottle to me, who would have killed 
him. So, for the life he spared, I will give 
ye yours to-night. Inter! The pursuers ure 
at the turning, I can hear their shouts.” 

He stepped aside, and led them behind a 
stall, to a spot where any number of 
embroidered cushions, carpets, and hangings 
lay piled up in an untidy heap. The stall 
itself was littered with tarbushes, little. red 
slippers, and a hundred oiher articles of 
Саігепе manufacture, which lay scattered 
&bout anyhow, as though their owner had 
been occupied in putting away his iner- 
chandise for the night, when the nsise of 
the tumult in the next street drew him to 
the entrance. "There was no onc else in the 
bazaar; buyers and sellers seemed both 
to have departed, and the place was lighted 
only by a single dim and malodcrous oil 
lanp which hung from the roof. 

Hurriedly pulling a bundle of rich carpets 
aside, the Arab motioned the two lads to lie 
down on the cushions in a corner where the 
shadows lay thickest; then, with the speed 
of lightning, he flung down the carpets 
&pain, completely concealing those benenth 
them from view; and when the gendarmes 
and their following reached the bazaar, the 
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х due course we found ourselves, pilot on 
board, beating in for the mouth of the 
Yang-tze Kiang, the wind fresh and steady 
off the land and a strong ebb tide running 
against us. 

Thesea was quite smooth, so, in spite of 
the tide, we made some progress ; and the 
skipper, who made it à point of honour to 
pass every ship he came across, noted with 
satisfaction that we were rapidly overhauling 
another inward-bounder. 

In such narrow water (some half-dozen 
miles in width) it behoved us to make as 
long stretches as possible, and at times the 
land eppeared somewhat close aboard, but 
the pilot kept assuring us there wns no 
danger, until, just after a special assurance to 
that effect, we slid gracefully up the bank and 
found the good ship hard-and-fast aground. 
And an explanation of the rapidity with 
which we had latterly been overhauling the 
stranger wis at once forthcoming —she also 
wis ashore on the opposite bank! 

The bottom was a combination of sand 
and mud, so there was no expectation of the 
hull having been damaged by the impact, 
and the yards were at once squared and the 
sails thrown aback, in the effort to drive her 
back by the channel she had made in 
grounding. All hands were mustered on one 
side, then rushed in a boly from side to side 
in order to “rock her a bit," but in vain, and 
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son of the desert was lounging nt its entrance 
as if quite oblivious of the excitement going 
on so close at hand. 

Half-smothered by the weight of mer- 
chandise above them, and heartsick with 
suspense, the hunted lads spent in their 
place of hiding quite the worst five minutes 
they ever experienced ir tlie whole course of 
their lives. Did their rescuer mean fauly 
by them, or did he not? The pursuers were 
of the man’s own religion; but, on the other 
hand, if the Arab had fought under Osman 
Digna, he could hardly have very much 
affection fer the Turkish Government. On 
the whole, Daintry did not think he would 
betray them, since it was evident that there 
was nothing to be gained by doing +o, and, 
as to Zamoros, he was too bewildered by this 
peril, and by the sudden changes which had 
taken place in his position during the last 
half-hour, to be in a condition to think at 
all. He could only lie still, and wait and 
shiver with apprehension under the shelter- 
ing carpets. They could hear sharp ques- 
tions addressed by the gendarmes to their 
Arab friend, and held their breath to listen 
for the answers. 

“ Did you see two young Ginours pass this 
way? One was our prisoner, but, with the 
assistance of his friend, managed to escape 
from us in the darkness.” 

lhe Arab shook his head. 

“I saw no Giaours pass by," he answered 
slowly —and, though I am not defending the 
evasion, it was certainly in a sense true the 
lads had not passed by —they had entered. 

“Tf they had come this way, you must 
have seen them?” 

“Nay, how can I tell? The street is dark, 
and they might have crept by unseen ; besides, 
I have been busied in packing my goods for 
the night.” 

“It is strange," the gendarme remarked 
thoughtfully. * I could have sworn by the 

(Г be continued.) 
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By Patrick Воотн. 


CHAPTER III. 


the order was given to run out an anchor 
astern. 

Both lifeboats were put in the water and 
bauled under the bow, where they were 
moored abreast, about two feet apart, while a 
stout spar was lnshed across both amidships, 
the ends projecting bevond the outer gunwale 
of each, so that the weight should be equally 
distributed and bear alike on the outer and 
inner sides of both. 

The heavy bower-unchor, disconnected 
from the cable, was then lowered into the 
water, and tlie ring secured by а strong 
lashing to the spar; then the boats were 
dropped under the stern to receive the steel- 
wire rope by which the ship was to be hauled 
off. It is no easy work carrying out such a 
line and anchor, and two smaller boats were 
employed to tow the larger, and the biz 
*mudhook"" was successfully laid about 
seventy fathoms astern, when the line was 
{а Кеп to the after-capstan and hove taut. 

A sudden shift of wind upset all our plans. 
Every sail was spanking full, driving the 
ship farther up the bank, and the crews hid 
to be hastily called on board to clew up and 
stow everything. It took some little time, 
even in а teu-clipper, to do this, as every 
stitch of plain sail was set; and when at 
length we were able to resume with the 
anchor, she was fixed like a rock and refused 
to budge. So there was nothing for it but;to 
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Kaaba that I saw them take this turning 
but, as you say, they may have gone by while 
you were within." 

It is possible that the man might have 
pressed his questions to awkward lengths, 
had not his lender called to him impatiently 
from the front. * 

“What do you delay for, Murad? The 
young Giaours--may the dogs devour the 
bones of their fathers ! —have no doubt gone 
on, and while we are wasting time here they 
will escape us. Forward!" Andon the word 
the whole party started off at a brisk trot. 

The Arab waited until they had vanished 
into the durkness, until the sound of their 
footsteps had almost died away, then he 
turned back quickly into the bazaar and 
pulled aside the coverings which concealed 
the lads. 

“Rise,” he said in a cautious. whisper. 
*" The jackals are gone and the way is clear, 
but Stamboul is no place for you after tliis. 
Come with me - there is another entrance to 
this burrow.” 

He led them to the farther end, where, 
half-hidden by some dirty and time-stained 
hangings, was a small door, leading into a 
narrow passage. Following this for u few 
yards, they came to a second door, which, on 
being opened by their guide, gave access to a 
deserted and filthy court. The night air, reek- 
ing with foul odours, struck upon their hot 
temples as they stood, and the smffing of a 
prowling dog sounded preternaturally loud in 
the stillness. 

"Now," whispered their benefactor 
quickly, “when уе reach the end of this 
court, turn to your right, and keep on till ye 
come to a place where the old city wall is 
broken down. It might not be safe to 
venture out by the gates. Nay, I want no 
gold, or thanks—1 aim but paving my debt. 
Leave this city at once, and may Allah bring 
ve in peace to your own land!” 
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lighten her; and а tug, which had been 
hovering round for some time with offers of 
assistance, was despatched to Shanghai, some 
eighty miles distant, to procure cargo lighters. 

The royal and кухан yards were sent 
down, the two smaller bouts hoisted in, and 
the lifeboats, relieved of the spar and 
separate, were secured by a four-inch manilla 
line, one astern of the other and with a long 
drift, from the bow, the wind and sea being 
aft. 

A nian was stationed on cach, as a guard 
against roving and predatory Chinamen. 

It is well, in view of what happened, to 
note exactly how these two boats were held 
to the ship. The line was fast in the usual 
way to the ringbolt in the bow of the 
nearer, then passed through that in the 
stern and finally made fast to the bow of 
the farther bout. & space of eight or ten 
fathoms separatingthe two. Therope was new 
and strony. 

As night fell the breeze fickhened to a 
moderate gale, but, as it blew directly from 
the opposite. shore, only a short, lumpy sea 
got up, which did not beak оп board: and 
the watch set, we sper a comfortable night 
the men in the boats being relieved every 
four hours. 

Davlight saw the approach of the tug tow- 
ing three. large roofed-over lighters, which 
vere som /(aülongside, and, notwithstanding 
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the manner in which they bobbed about on 
the dancing waves, by having our yard-arm 
tackles well out on the yard, the work of 
unloading was proceeded with, though 
necessarily slowly, as it was only when 
the cargo-boats were momentarily steady 
that it was possible to lower the goods into 
them. 

In the afternoon one broke adrift, and, 
swinging broadside to the sea, I seem still to 
see before me the scared faces of the two boys 
who had taken the places of men in the 
boats, as the huge bulk drifted rapidly down 
on them. As they closed, the first boat was 
hidden from our view by the high sloping 
roof, and the line for a moment bore a heavy 
strain, then slacked as the lifeboat climbed 
up the slope till it reached the level top, 
where it capsized, throwing the boy out 
amid an avalanche of cries, then slid 
down into the water on the nearer side, where 
it at once righted. Exactly the same 
process was repeated with the other, and 
the lighter was «driven ashore, with the two 
boys and several Chinese coolies оп board, 
her light draft (she was not more than a 
quarter loaded) enabling her to reach close 
to the land before stranding. It was ten 
days before the voungsters rejoined; the 
villagers had treated them well, giving them 
lots of rice, fish, and bananas to eut, and 
altogether they voted it & pleasant change 
from ship life, smacking as it did of ad- 
venture. 

The lightening of the ship went on with- 
out break until about 2 a.M., when she was 
found to be afloat, and a good heave on the 
stern line soon placed her in deep water. 
My station right through had been in the 
hold, and on receiving orders to take 
immediate charge of the two remaining 
lighters, I had only time to don my pea- 
jacket, tie a multller round my neck, and fill 
my pockets with biscuits, before starting on 
my first voysge in command. 

I was only seventeen, the only European 
on the trip, with & crew of some hundred 
Chinamen in each craft, who remained 
below huddled together for warmth (it was 
winter) on top of the cargo, until we reached 
Shanghai. Only one man stuck to the deck 
with me— the compradore, and a fine, big, stout 
built fellow he was, and stout of heart too. 

All went well for a short time, there being 
two tow-lines, one from each quarter of the 
tug to the inner bollards of the cargo-boats, 
which were fixed in the side about twelve 
feet nbaft the stem, the boats being lashed 
together securely-—as we thought—by the 
saine bollards. And had the lashing been 
good we should have been all right, but the 
rope was rotten, und parted, and then, ina 
short, choppy sea. the fun began. 

The moment this happened, as the tow- 
ropes were on the inner bow-and the boats 
were rudderless and could not be steered, 
each rushed off at a sharp angle and hung 
broad on the quarters of the tug, which at 
once stopped to enable us to rectify matters. 
The tide, being strong against us, now took 
the matter up, and brought the deep-loaded 
craft together with n erash that threatened 
to burst their sides in, and sent the water in 
a cloud over the devoted compradore and 
myself, and at once rebounded so far apart 
that it appeared impossible for the two of 
us unaided to get them lashed together again. 

It was in vain the stalwart Chinaman in 
turns entreated and threatened his timid 
countrymen; even pelting them with bits of 
wood and anything that came to hand (in 
which 1 heartily joined) failed to bring one 
of them on deck, though the continued crash 
of the colliding boats should have warned 
them that they stood a good chance of being 
drowned like rats іп а trap. А dozen good 
men would have been enough, by sheer 
force, to put matters straight, but we two 
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alone might as well have tried to hold a 
mus! elephant. Aud vet we managed after 
all. though at no little risk to life or limb; 
and the constant deluges of icy water, on 
that dark winter morning, with no prospect 
of a change of clothing until we reached 
Shanghai, did not tend to lighten our task. 

Instructing the skipper of the tug to back 
suddenly astern, so as to get close on the 
boats before the tide could carry them away, 
we east off one tew-line and hauled in three 
or four fathoms of the slack, quickly catching 
a turn again, when the tug steamed gently 
ahead and payed out n corresponding 
amount till the boats were again abreast. 
Having now a good line that we could 
rely on, I took the end in my hand, and, 
watehing my chance at the next contact, 
sprang on board the other boat and attempte:l 
to take » turn round the bollard. Bui 
before this could be done the boats-sheered 
so far apart that the line was pulled from 
my hand, and the compradore had to gather 
it in and wait for a chance to heave it to me 
again. All this on а dark and stormy night 
with the thermometer below freezing-point. 

l don’t know how often I got that rope in 
hand only to have it torn. from me, but 
e patience and. perseverance “` (vou know the 
rest, boys), und at length i: momentary cessi- 
tion of hostilities, enabled me to pet the first 
turn, and after that it was comparatively easy 
work. Being only able to sheer the length 
of their tether, the rushes became much less 
violent; and each time we got the grip a 
little tauter, until the two boats lay peacefully 
side by side. and we could pass as many turns 
as we liked. 

The dusk of evening found us safely moored 
at the wherf in. Shanghai, without further 
adventure ; and though I have been in some 
tight places since, I could not want a 
braver, truer comrade than that. stalwart 
heathen Chinee. 

It was a Saturday evening, and as the 
Argonaut had to pick up her anchor, await 
the return of the tug and suitable tides, it 
was Monday before she put in an appearance, 
and during that time I was the guest of my 
Celestial friend and the inmate ot a bend tide 
Chinese house. No one could have been 
more hospitable, and a good bath and warm 
native garments (while my own dried). a 
sumptuous repast and a comfortable bed, 
brousrht me out on that bright sunshiny 
Sunday morning like a giunt refreshed. 

1 spent the day strolling about, and, not- 
withstanding my working garb (I had neither 
collar nor necktie), which sevoured somewhat 
of the *'beacheomber." enjoyed myself 
thoroughly, and when tired. strolled into the 
European churches, of which there were 
many, and found them cool and restful. 
There were services in one or other morning, 
afternoon, and evening ; and even dressed as I 
was, I made the acquaintance of two clergy- 
men, who were very kind to me during our 
stay in port. 

I do not propose to describe Shanchui — 
every “ B.O.P.” boy knows that it is situated 
on the left bank of the Yangy-tze Kiang and 
that the European portion is divided into 
Enghsh, French, and American Towns. The 
last named is first reached as you proceed up 
the river, and is divided from French Town 
by a canal. The British is highest up and 
abuts on the Chinese city. Мапу of the 
European merchants lived over their offices, 
but behind, and some little distance from the 
river and noise and dust of tratlic, there were 
many handsome villas standing in their own 
ground, and suggestive of merchant princes. 
I only once called at one, and was constrained 
to leave in such a hurry that 1 saw nothing 
of the occupants. 

It was some days subsequent to our arrival. 
I was ashore on leave, and. after the manner 
of sailors, wanted: ride, and was duly supplicd 


from a nalive livery-:table with a fat and 
sturdy pony of about ihirteen hands, the 
hirer demanding payment (one dollar) an ad- 
vance. 1 wondered at first if he thought 1 
would steal the animal, but was not long leit 
in doubt of his reasons. 

Proceeding at а comfortable walk, we 
eventually reached the open country, where 
1 found the road completely filled with 
brightly clad countrymen all wending their 
way towards the city. As far ах the eye 
could reach over the dead-level country, the 
crowd continued, and they opened before and 
closed up behind me like the waters of the 
sen. 

Му horse seemed only to know two paces— 
a walk and a gallop; and every time I pressed 
him he broke into the latter, though always 
quite willing to return to his sober pice when 


checked. The natives seemed to enjoy my 
galloping through them, laughing good- 


naturedly as they opened their ranks, und ] 
was having a rare good spin when 1 foun 
myself approaching the first of those hand- 
some villas I have mentioned. It stood back 
from the road a few vards and the big cutriage 
gute stood invitingly open as my steed un- 
expectedly put. his helm hard. a-port and. 
shooting in, came to a sudden step in front 
of the house door. As I gathered myself up 
on the door-step I was in time to see his taii 
disappearing round the gateway, and I saw 
him no more. There was one exception in 
the good-natured crowd that wended its way 
to the city that sunshiny dusty forenoon ! 

I was only once again on horseback in 
Shanghai, and on that occasion | visited the 
Chinese quarter, and remember that, wish- 
ing to return, [ had to proeced to where two 
streets crossed at right argles in order to 
turn my horse. so narrow were they. 

Well, the .Irymaut arrived on Monday 
evening, having *“ kissed the ground" a 
second time, and the trial held shortly alter 
in the Marine Court. resulted in the pilot 
being dismissed the service. There mus: 
have been other cases in which he had 
shown unskilfulness, or the sentence would 
not have been so severe. We discharged 
our cargo at American Town, where the only 
two Wharfs were situated; and a short visit 
to the dry-doek proving that the good ship 
had sustained no damage fiom her hard 
treatment, we finally moured in the stream 
abreast of English Town to take in a cargo 
of tea. 

The process of getting a ship ready for 
ten is а most interesting one, and merits a 
word of description. 

As the leaf is so light that a ship loaded 
entirely with it would inevitably capsize 
under a head of sail, a considerable quantity 
of ballast is always carried, the amount 
depending more on the build than the 
tonnage of the vessel. This ballast is tine 
gravel, which сап be procured in large 
quantities in China, and is levelled in the 
hold until it presents a smooth and unbroken 
floor fore and aft. As the chests are square, 
it is necessary to square the round of the 
sides also, and this is done by raising the 
gravel within a retaining wall of pine boards 
to a height of two or three feet as may be 
required, the result being & neat footpath 
about two feet high right round the hold. 
The Chinese stevedore then measures the 
remaining space, and, though it шау amount 
to twenty thousand, he will tell the captain 
almost to a chest how many his ship will 
carry. And so the captain knows exactly 
how much to instruct his agents to engage 
for him. These measurements, of course, 
are only necessary on a ship's first visit to 
the port. as they are carefully recorded ; but 
it is customary for the stevedore on every 
voyage to measure a bit here and there to 
guard against error, as а slight mistake in | 
the levelling of the ballast night throw him 
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out considerably, and an amusing story is 
told in this connection. 

The owners of a certain ship had arrived 
at the conclusion that she would be more 
remunerative if a little larger, so they cut 
her in two amidships, slid the sections apart, 
built up the interval, joined all together 
ngain, and sent off to China the same ship, 
but larger by several hundred tons. The 
stevedore, who had loaded her several times, 
was thunderstruck at the amount of ballast 
required, and, after taking a hurried measure- 
ment, rushed off to the captain with 
astonishment writ large on every feature of 
his squat face, “ What ting, sir, dis ship 
grow?” 

And now we must say farewell to poor 
Von. We had all become fond of him, and I 
think that he was more friendly with me 
than with any other on board. He had read 
much and I read anything I could get 
hold of, and in many ways we had much in 
common. And so when. one afternoon, he 
came to me beautifully attired to tell me 
that he had leave to go ashore, I took out a 
certain diamond pin, a present from a kind 
nunt, and jokingly stuck it in his necktie to 
complete the tout ensemble. When he 
actually left the ship no one knew, and he 
never came back again. With him went a 
bag containing seven hundred and fifty 
dollars of ship's money, the captain's gold 
watch and chain, a silver watch and chain 
from the halfdeck, and my diamond pin. 
He was wearing a suit of the captain's 
clothes, which fitted him perfectly. The 
matter was, of course, promptly reported 
to the police, but no trace of him could be 
found—he seemed to have vanished into the 
air! 

It was customary with those commanders 
who intended to strive for the prize awarded 
to the ship which placed the first tea on the 
London market, to ship a few extra hands 
for the homeward voyage. Our skipper 
always did so, and, some three weeks after 
the above sad occurrence, two Norwegian sea- 
men came on board to apply for berths. The 
mate was questioning one of them, when his 
eye fell on a watch-chain dungling at his 
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Т yarn was told me by a corporal belong- 

ing to a line regiment, and, as I have in 
a measure tested his statement by reference 
to a recent episode in the Far East, I am 
firmly convinced of the veracity of his story. 

The regiment to which the gallant fellow 
belongs is largely recruited from sons of the 
soil, ploughboys who have grown weary of 
trudging furrows, and other lads who, in their 
teens, after leaving school, follow agricul- 
tural pursuits. As a rule they cannot be 
termed brainy, but they make good, obedient 
soldiers, and in military parlance are com- 
posed of “ good fighting stuff." 

From a youngster I have been passionately 
fond of healthy sport (in which no cruelty 
to animals comes, please), and on a certain 
Saturday afternoon I had cycled half a dozen 
miles to witness a “footer’’ match between 
the boys of а famous Grammar School and 
the second eleven of a celebruted University. 

Having great faith in the old proverb about 
punctuality, I arrived early on the ground, 
and found that at least half an hour must 
elapse before the rival teams would take 
their respective places. After storing my 
bicycle rafely away, I came across the 
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waistcoat, which had a familiar look about 
it. The officer was a very powerful and off- 
hand sort of man, and, without asking a 
question, gave the chain a good jerk, where- 
upon the captain's gold watch jumpel out 
of the pocket. It was the silver chain stolen 
from the halfdeck that had caught his eye. 

The Norwegians, to their great disgust, 
were at once made prisoners, while a boat 
went away for the police, but no indignity 
was put upon them, as their story was quite 
straightforward — the watch and chain had 
been bought from a man whose description 
tallied with that of Von. and whose then 
whereabouts they offered to point out. 

He was found in a low den in American 
Town, where he had been the whole time— 
afraid to cross the door, and every dollar of 
his money was gone, nothing being re- 
covered but the watch and chain, which 
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the sailor had to surrender without comp-n- 
sation. 

Von was tried on two separate charges of 
theft and sentenced to three months’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour on each. He 
was the strangest character I ever met. Of 
good family, highly educated, he Jaeked 
patriotism, the birthright of the meanest - - 
for the French were the nggressors in tbe 
war. Frank and engaging in manner, bright 
nnd cheery in spirit, he was the recipient of 
kindness from all on board, most of all 
from the captain, and without remorse he 
robbed all he could lay hands on. With his 
fluent. knowledge of German, French, and 
English he could have found certain employ- 
ment in a mercantile office; but he preferred 
the wages of sin, and learned, as sooner or 
Inter do all who tread the slippery path, that 
“the way of transgressors is hard.” 


IN A TIGHT CORNER. 


By WILLIAM JOHNSTON, 


Author of А Quartette of Schoolboys,” etc 
Corporal, whose blue patrol jacket was 
adorned with four war ribbons—viz. the 
Chitral, Omdurman, Egyptian, and Socth 
African —and a goodly wide show they made 
too. 

At the Corporal's heels was & beautifully 
marked, smooth-haired fox-terrier, which 
every now and then the Corporal patted 
gently on the head. Having a fair know- 
ledge of the pecuniary value of dogs, I mude 
bold to venture the assertion that the animal 
would be cheap at the rate of & five-pound 
note. 

The Corporal, who was п smart. hand- 
some fellow, turned on his heels, squared his 
toes, and with a smile observed, “ Twenty 
five-pound notes would not buy him, sir. 
Would they, Pat? ” and again he stooped and 
stroked the dog’s head in a gentle manner. 
* Pat belonged to my captain, who was killed 
in the Chitral campaign, and as he lay 
mortally wounded he handed Pat over to me, 
making me promise that I would always look 
after and be kind to him. A corporal's pay 
із not a big sum, sir—one and eight а day not 
counting stoppages—but I think I would 
rather starve than part with him." 


Taking out my watch, I found that ix 
wanted fully twenty minutes before the ball 
would be kicked off, so I asked the Corporal to 
favour me with & few particulars respecting 
the dog's history, and the soldier, nothin; 
loth, began his yarn. 

" Pat, in his day, has received as тапу 
wounds as most soldiers on the tield of fight. 
You see that nasty scar on his right fore-le; : 
one of Sher Afzul's wild hillmen did that for 
Pat, while the same night a hind-leg was 
broken by a jezail bullet A young Indian 
officer, who was as clever ns any surgeon, 
bound up the limb so skilfully that, before 
many days were over, Pat was taking his 
share in the campaign as well as the best of 
us. 

" I might here explain how J came to be 
shut up in Chitral, for it was at that place I 
once had a very bad month of it —an experi- 
ence ] never wish to go through again. It 
happened in '95. Previous to setting out for 
Chitral I was serving in another corps, aud 
Captain B.- —, who was my company officer, 
effected a transfer to a Sikh regiment. Big 
bony fellows these Sikhs are, nearly all of 
them standing six feet hich. 
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** The Captain, who was very partial to me, 
took me with him to act as his batman—not 
liking a native servant about him. I didn't 
mind, for things had not gone cn as smoothly 
with me in the regiment as they might have 
done--most likely as not it was my own 
fault—but that has nothing to do with the 
adventure in which the Captain, Pat, and I 
figured. 

“Things were topsy-turvy in Chitral, and 
no wonder, for a more cut-throat and brutal- 
looking crew I have never seen than the 
Chitralis. A fellow they call a Mehtar, or ruler, 
got on the throne, and he thought he would 
like the help of a few British to aid him in 
governing his country. So he sent word to 
the Viceroy of India that be would like an 
English resident in his capital. 

* Surgeon-Major Robertson—a very clever 
gentleman, and as keen nt diplomacy as any 
Russian or Afghan— was sent up-country in 
response to the invitation. Along with him 
were Captain Younghusband, my master, 
Captain B ——, in command of half a com- 
pany of Sikhs, also Lieutenants Bruce and 
Gordon, two daring young Scotsmen, and 
miighty keen as hunters of big game. I must 
not forget to mention that Pat and I marched 
with the rest, and a weary tramp of several 
hundred miles it was, as we had to trudge 
through many snow-blocked passes. 

“When we arrived at Chitral we found 
that some very funny things had been going 
on, for the chiefs had been murdering one 
another right and left. All, however, was 
quiet in the country when we got to Chitral, 
the Mehtar, Nizam-ul-Mulk, being a masterful 
sort of man, and for several months we had 
& fairly easy time of it playing polo with the 
Chitrali chiefs and teaching them cricket and 
football. 

“ Surgeon-Major Robertson, thinking all 
was quiet, returned to India, and my Captain 
with his half-company of Sikhs went to a 
place called Mastuj, while a young officer 
named Gurdon, just arrived from India, was 
left in Chitral with eight or nine men. Мг. 
Gurdon was not much more than a boy, sir, 
but he had the head of a man, and more than 
the courage of a lion. 

“ One night Nizam-ul-Mulk was murdered, 
and a new Mehtar set himself on the throne. 
The day after the murder took place, Cap- 
tain B-— received a message from Mr. 
Hurdon asking him to hurry forward to 
Chitral at once, as he expected something 
queer and unusual taking place before long. 
You can believe me, sir, when I вау we made 
haste, and didn't forget the ammunition. 
The Captain was astickler on that point. He 
never considered any time wasted that was 
spent in attending to our magazine ritles nnd 
ammunition. aptain B-----’s Sikhs felt 
highly honoured when they were entrusted 
with Lee- Metfords instead of the old Martini- 
Henrys, for our lot were the first natives to 
be armed with the new weapon. 

“Mr. Gurdon and his few men had been 
busy during the few days which had elapsed 
since the murder of Nizam-ul-Mulk, for he 
had so barricaded the fort in which he and 
his few men were that they could have held 
out almost indefinitely against any number 
of Chitralis, if provided with a sufticieucy of 

food. 

“A fortnight after our arrival at Chitral, 
who should turn up but Surgeon-Major 
Robertson with a couple of hundred Sikhs, 
or may be more; and not before time, as the 
whole kingdom was in a state of acute rebel- 
поп. As soon as Mr. Robertson arrived he 
deposed the murderer of Nizam-ul-Mulk, and 
put another chap with an unpronounceuble 
nanie on the throne in his place. 


“About the beginning of March we had a : 


big fight with two chiefs named Umra Khan 
and Sher Afzul, the latter having been the 
Mehtar of Chitral some years before. We 
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lost a lot of men, among whom were two 
British officers, and had to retreat to the 
shelt^r of the walls of the fort. 

“Pat behaved like a hero, for he was in 
the middle of the tight. I believe Captain 
B would have lost his life then but for 
the dog, for a big hillman, armed with a 
heavy curved tulwar had the Captain 
completely at his mercy. Vat, with a savage 
growl, gripped the fellow by the back of his 
bare calf, and held on like grim death. The 
Chitrali slushed at the dog but missed, and a 
bullet fired at close quarters toppled the hill- 
man over. Never mind, sir, whose ritle did 
it. but I sometimes think it was my own. 
This tight took place on March 7, and after 
that for many weeks we were cut off from 
the civilised world. 

“А detachinent of Sepoys had been sent 
to replace us at the place we hud left— 
Mastuj—seventy or so in number, and in a 
fight with the rebels the English oflicer in 
command and fifty-five men were killed. 
We got the news from a couple of Sepoys 
who escaped and came in our direction. 

“A few days after this happened word 
came that Sher Afzul was advancing towards 
Chitral, with a large army of followers, and 
Mr. Robertson determined on л recon. 
naissance. He was urged to this by a 
gallant young fellow, a captain named 
Campbell, a namesake and, I believe, a 
distant relation of the hero of San Sebastian, 
Inkerman, and Lucknow; and about six 
o'clock one evening two hundred Sepoys 
under my Captain and Mr. Townshend set 
out. We were accompanied by Mr. Robert- 
son, Lieutenant Gurdon, and Surgeon- 
Captain Whitchurch. These soldier doctors 
have by far the worst of it, sir, for they are 
under fire just the same as us without being 
able to return a shot, except at very close 
quarters. I must not forget to say that 
Pat- -here the Corporal again stooped and 
patted the little terrier—** went with us. Pat 
is more cunning than a lurcher, and would 
no more think of giving voice when not 
wanted to than flying. 

“About four or five hundred yards from 
the fort Captain B. -- and Mr. Whitchurch, 
with a few men, left the main body. We 
intended to climb some hills sous to get a 
commanding position where the old arch- 
traitor was reported to be enjoving himself, 
for, as you may kuow, sir, all Moslems do 
not observe strictly the tenets of their creed. 

" However, like the Boers, the Chitralis 
knew something about scouting, and a big 
party waited for us, entrenched behind some 
shoulders of rock, until we came within the 
zone of their fire. Had the enemy possessed 
magazine rifles and known how to use them 
not a man of us would have escaped ~at least, 
I think I should not have been present on this 
football ground to-day —they fired their shots 
wide and hign. And even now 1 can fancy 
I hear the whistling sounds the jezail bullets 
made as they few overhead. Very nasty 
missiles, too, are jezail balls--bits of rock 
encased in a wrapper of sheet lead. 

“Now and then a man fell out, hit by a 
bullet, but we still pushed forward, the 
Captain leading well in front, with Pat close 
at his heels. A white mist crept over the 
hill, and when about half-way up I missed 
the lead, together with a dozen Sepoys. The 
noise of firing was deafening, and the next 
thing I remember was meeting a body of 
fifty Sikhs with Lieutenant Harley, who 
had been sent to our assistance. Gradually 
we withdrew, and, as durkness fell, all that 
were left of us got once more within the fort, 
but among the missing were Captain B —— 
and poor old Pat. Captain Whitchurch was 
also among the missing. 

“Everybody inthe fort gave up the officers 
for lost, and as the durkness fell, all of us 
felt very anxious. Soon after eight o'clock, 
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however, Doctor Whitchurch was challenged 
by our sentries, and it was then scen that 
he was carrying а half-dead, half-living 
burden, which proved to be Captain B- -—. 
Pat limped behind, covered with blood. In the 
dog's right fore-leg was a gaping wound, 
while a hind-leg was trailing on the ground. 
The leg bad been broken by a jezail ball. It 
was from the gallant surgeon's lips that we 
learned the story of Pat's devotion to his 
dying master, for Captain B—- had been 
mortally wounded. 

“Captain B had received a wcund 
while leading his men to the assault, and fell. 
Fortunately the doctor waa near, and, rally- 
ing a few men, drove the enemy back. But 
one after another of the little remnant wus 
shot down, and the doctor was confronted 
with а terrible choice — either to abandon the 
mortally wounded otlicer or to fight his way 
back the best he could, carrying Captain 
B—— with him. Heatonce chose the latter 
course, and, with his sword, repelled the 
advance of the Chitralis, who were only a 
few paces distant. In his gallant efforts 
he was ably assisted by Pat, who bit savagely 
at the calves of the hillmen, retreating 
when he saw a tribesman come for him. 

* For nearly three hours the gallant doctor 
and Pat fought the savage hillmen, and it is 
suid that the brave surgeon carried my 
dying master by a roundabout wav for three 
miles before he reached the fort. Three 
times had Captain B— been wounded, the 
lust time badly in the face, just as the walls 
of the fort were reached. Pat had his leg 
broken by the same volley which hit his 
master. The Captain lingered on till early 
next morning, when he died. Before he 
closed his eyes in death he made me promise 
to look after little Pat, and 1 think 1 have 
done my duty faithfully in that respect, sir. 
The young officer I spoke about set Pat's leg 
and dressed the other wound, 

"When morning duwned, we knew we 
were in for it. Captain Townshend. on whom 
the command devolved, was a resourceful 
oflicer, and lie set us to work strengthening 
the fortifications and destroving houses that 
were within our zone of fire. A supplv of water 
was the first thing attended to by the Captain. 
We bad a stiff tight on the night of the 13th, 
and Sher Afzul sent in a messenger to tell us 
he had beaten Captain Ross and had taken 
two English officers prisoners. Of course 
we thought it was all a plant on the part 
of the wily Chitrali, but a week later 
Lieutenants Fowler and Edwards turned up, 
having been sent in by Sher Afzul. 

“These oflicers reported the defeat and 
death of Captain Ross, and two days later 
we began to realise we were besicged in grim 
earnest, for an order was issued by Captain 
‘Townshend, commanding that all the ponies 
should be killed and their flesh salted for 
future use. There was one strange thing I 
must mention--we hadn't a single Union 
Jack in the fort, but one of the young 
oflicers manufactured one from some Sepoys' 
turbans, and floated it upon the tower, just 
to give the Chitralis a попоп that a few 
Britishers still lived to dare them do their 
worst. 

" Fighting went on every day for another 
month, and the enc:ny had a warm time of 
it every time they attacked us. One of our 
officers, a brave young fellow with a taste for 
chemistry, one night prepared a nice little 
surprise for Afzul's men. He and а couple 
of Sikhs crept out after darkness had set in 
and laid a mine under the walls of a house 
which was occupied by nearly two hundred 
of the enemy, and, lighting a slow burning 
fuse, crawled back. Our foes numbered 
nearly two hundred Jess before morning broke. 
During the whole of the long siege 1 never 
once saw а gloomy face. among us —although 
we were alwaysun dunyerfrom the fire of the 
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enemy, and at last had nothing to subsist on 
but salted horse-flesh. 

' Our greatest worry was about the water. 
Could the Chitralis have cut off the supply, 
we should have been done for. Every night 
we had to fight desperately to keep the way 
open to the river, and as soon as Pat got 
again on his legs he was always present at 
these sorties. It was to me a source of 
wonder that the young officers did not break 
down under the strain. 

“I must tell you, sir, about another exploit 
of the young officer who killed so many 
Chitralis by blowing them up—his name was 
Mr. Harley. 

“For some days we had listened to the 
beating of tom-toms and other frightful un- 
musical instruments in a big summer-house, 
which was in possession of the enemy not 
far from the walls of the fort. Mr. Harley 


NTRODUCTION.—'here scems to be no limit 
to the number of ** hobbies" provided 

for our boys who feel industrious in their 
* non-working " hours, and certainly nowa- 
days there is little if any excuse for that 
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tumbled to the situation at once. He knew 
that they could not be making all this row 
for nothing, and rightly conjectured that the 
enemy were engaged in digging operations, 
and one night we heard the sounds of a pick 
close to the walls of the fort. 

" Lieutenant Harley volunteered to go 
and see what the rascals were after, and 
headed a mixed party of Sikhs and Cashmiris. 
Mr. Harley gave strict orders that not a shot 
was to be tired, but the bayonet used us much 
as possible. He took with him four kegs of 
powder and a lot of fuse, and just as the sun 
was setting the gates of the fort were opened 
and the little party rushed out. About fifty 
of the hill-men were found inside the 
house, every one of whom was put to death 
with the bayonet. Mr. Harley discovered 
the mouth of a mine, inside of which some 
forty Pathans were hard at work excavating a 


THE “ВО.Р” CHIP-CARVER. 


Dy A. SANDERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Outfit—One spade chisel, 107., No. 52, 
size } in. One veiner, 10d., No. 55, 4& in. 
(handled and set ready for use). One oil- 
stone, Nd. Опе bass or pine-wood panel, За. 


(about 8 in. by 4 in. by4 in.). Total cost, 2s. 7d. 


Fia. 1.—SPADF CHISEL 


“ mischief ” which is associated with “ idle 
hands." 

Sketch of history.—In these articles I 
hope successfully to point out a few of the 


Best make of tools —A number and size 
qnoted from ** Addis's list of carving tools ” 
is placed by the spade лпа veiner to save 
difficulty in ordering. 


The tools stamped 
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attractionsof chip-carving—a form of carving 
which has become very popular in England 
of late years, owing greatly to the discovery 
that the process of working is very much 
simpler than it appears, as well as to the fact 
that a greater number of people have been 
educated to admire beautiful work. 

Chip-carving is one of the oldest forms of 
decoration, and doubtless was used by our 
“rude forefathers’ to beautify their bows, 
arrows, spears and canoes, and objects of 
the chase and war deemed worthy of 
ornamentation. Some native races still 
decorate their canoes and oars, and eating 
and drinking utensils, in this way, with very 
rich and beautiful designs ; and in this respect 
almost rival their more civilised fellows. In 
Norway and Sweden this elementary kind of 
carving is taught, with other manual work, 
in the schools. Thus the peasantry of these 
countries are enabled to use their spare time 
both wisely and profitably; and nearly every 
farmhouse possesses its works of art in the 
shape of beautifully carved settles, chairs, 
boxes, presses, and bread-boards, and other 
household articles, all carved by members of 
the family. 

Tools and materials.—There are various 
shapes and kinds of tools used in chip- 
carving, varying from the broken penknife of 
the poor peasant lad to the guinea outfit of 
the young millionaire. But of them all X 
fancy the following will prove easiest to 
handle and most useful. 


* Addis, Sheffield,’ are used by most carvers, 
and, if not procurable of a local ironmonger 
or tool-merchant, can be ordered from 
Messrs. Melhuish & Co. 54 Fetter Lane, 
London, F.c., who also sell the bass-wood 
panels and oilstones. 

Use of panel.—This piece of bass-wood, 
by the bye, is just for the beginner to try his 
tools on and work out a few patterns, so that, 
if mistakes are made and the pattern 
spoilt, not much harm is done. 
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long tunnel in the direction of the walls of 
enemy were 
bavoneted, after which Mr. Harley blew up 


the fort. The whole of the 
the place, and then retired within the fort, 
having lost eight men killed and fourteen 
wounded. Among the stormers of 
summer-house was Pat, whocame back with- 
out receiving a scratch. Poor old Pat! 

“A few days later we noticed the enemy 
gradually withdrawing, as though they had 
had enough of it, but we soon knew the 
reason why, for on April 20 Colonel Kelly, 
after a most arduous march, came with his 
force into Chitral, ind our dangers and priva- 
tions were over. But here come the boys, sir. 
I sincerely hope they will give the 'Varsity 
а drubbing.” 

And so the boys did, in good style, adding 
fresh laurels tothe honours they had already 
won on the field of ** Rugger ’’ football. 
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Pencil, ruler, and compass.—]I have not 
included in the outtit thc pencil, ruler, and 
compiss—necessary for «drawing out the 
designs — as most boys possess these common- 
place articles ; if not, they can be bought for 
ubout 6d. at any stationer's shop. 

Sharpening.— The chisel (fig. 1) will need to 
be sharpened occasionally to keep a nice fine 
edge on it. In sharpening, the broad part 
of the chisel must be held almost flat on the 
stone—upon which a little oil has been 
run—and carefully and firmly rubbed up and 
down, first on one side, then on the other. 
with frequent changes, until it is sufficiently 
sharp, then а gentle rub on a piece of old 
leather (shoe, glove, or strap) will bring it 
into working condition. 

Use of crocus- paste. — Crocus - paste — 
crocus-powder mixed with melted tallow— 
sprend on this leather adds greatly to its 
virtue. The veiner (fig. 2) is a very tircsome 
tool to sharpen and needs great care. It can 
often be sharpened by just lightly rubbing 
on the stone, turning from side to side and 
examining very often to see that it does not 
get rubbed away on one side more than the 
other. A sharp piece of zine plate dragged 
along the groove of the tool is another way 
of sharpening, but necds doing very carefully. 
Fortunately, there is not nearly so much 
"wear" on this tool, so it does not need 
sharpening very often. 

First patlern.- Now I think we are all 
ready to begin our first pattern. 
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Setting out.— Take the picce of wood and 
rule two straight lines across it, as in fig. 3 
(л a, n b), $ in. apart, testing the distance with 
the compass. Now mark off with the com- 
pass a series of points jin. away from each 
other, on both à апа в. Join these points as 
shown, and connect the opposite corners of 
the oblongs with à short line, thus making a 
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Ihc. 4—METHOD or HOLDING Too. ron CUTTING 
Down. 


long zigzag from лв toa b. This is all the 
setting out required for our first pattern. 
Digging out, holding tools, and cutting 
down.—For the actual carving, take the 
spade chisel (fig. 1) and, grasping it in an 
upright position, held firmly in the right 
hand with the thumb on top, and guided by 
the left hand, as shown in fig. 4, press it down 
on the wood to form a continuous eut along 
the two sides of one of the zigzags in the 
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pattern, beginning at the corner, c, with a 
deep cut and getting gradually shallower 
towards у, at which point there should be 
little or no depth. 

Cutting out.-—Now take the same tool and, 
as shown in fig. 5, hold it almost flat on the 
wood, pointed towards the corner, and 
gently press forward until stopped by the cut, 
then blow away the shaving thus taken ctf 
and go on cutting until a smooth, slanting 
surface is the result. Should the shaving 
refuse to be blown off, do not jerk it with 
the chisel, as this only breaks away the edgy > 
and results in untidy work; but give a 
vertical cut, as in the first place, and this 
will release the shaving; such a cut may 
also be used to tidy up any irregularities in 
the edge. 

With and against the grain.—Now com- 
plete this first pattern in a similar way. 
Care must be taken always to work with the 
grain of the wood, otherwise a ragged, 
"splintery " cut will result. Should any 
difficulty of this kind arise, immediately 
reverse the direction in which you have been 
cutting — the result will at once be a decided 
improvement. 

Second pattern.—Now for the second 
pattern, ср, on the panel in fig. 3. Two lines, 
се, Dd, are drawn 3 in. apart, and along them 
points, 2 in. from each other. are marked with 
the compass. These, when joined, help to 
form a row of squares which: should have 
their corners joined as shown. The tri- 
angles on the edges, top, and bottom are 
then cut out, leaving the little diamonds, 
R, R, high. 

Third pattern.—PVattern E F is the same 
idea worked out a little differently. А careful 
examination of fig. 3 will show how it is set 
out. The band, п m, between the triangles 
is left high, and, if liked, it can be veined. To 
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A NEW FORM OF KALEIDOSCOPE, AND HOW 


№": it struck me that if the mirrors were 
arranged so as to be easily moved it 
would be very uscful for many purposes, and 


ee ee 


as with a kaleidoscope of the ordinary form 
it is impossible, I thought out the following 
plan by which they can be set at the angle 
required without any difficulty. 

It is a very simple arrangement, and you 
will find the dimensions given will be ample 
for a satisfactory instrument, and can be 
enlarged if desired; but I would not advise 
you to make one any smaller, as there would 
be the same amount of work in it, but the 
result would not be so good. 

The outside case or box can be of soft deal, 
and, if neatly stained and varnished, it will 
have a good appearance and cost but little. 


By Н. Е. Hospen, 


Author of * The Boy's Own Model Motor," ete. ete. 


PART II. 


The baseboard should be } in. thick, 8] in. 
wide, and 7} in. deep from front to back; 
with a pencil, mark off } in. all round the 
edge, as shown by dotted linc in fig. 6 at a. 


Then outside that line chamfer the edge 
off as in section n. 

The sides and back should be ] in. 
thick and 64 in. high and wide, and 
are to be glued and nailed to the baseboard, 
as at c, tig. 7. 

The upper portion is held together and 
strengthened by the half top. r, but this is 
not to be fixed in at present ; the smaH angle 
brackets, р, n, give a finish to the front and 
help to add firinness to the sides. The 
holes, E, E, should be large enough to admit 
& lead-pencil or meat-skewer; the centre of 
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do this the veiner (lig. 2) vill be used, 
and should be held in much the same way as 
the chisel (fig. 5). As the line to be veined 
is straight, we may use a ruler held firmly in 
the left hand ; this will form a better guide 
for the tool than the hand. 

Fourth pattern.— The pattern 6 н should 
now be started. "This is treated in two ways: 


Ета. 5.—MrTHOD or HOLDING TOOL FOR CUTTING 
Or r. 


first with all its parts sunk down, and next 
with the diamonds, в, m, left high. The 
three cuts necessary for each of the sunk 
parts, or * pockets," as they are sometimes 
called—of which pattern о н is made up— 
must all meet in the centre, where they must 
be deepest, getting shallower as they near 
the edges. 
( To be continued.) 


TO MAKE IT. 


these should be 4 in. from base and 22 in. 
from back edge. They act as bearings 
for « small wooden shaft to run in. This 
should be of tough hard wood; a nicely 
rounded American meat-skewer will do, to 
which a small dise or wooden reel, } in. 
thick by j in. diameter, is glued, as at a, 
fig. х. в, nare two brass pins driven in to 
keep the shaft from working out of the bear 
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ings, or holes, drilled in the sides, c, c ; and to 
enable you to turn it round glue on a small 
hand-wheel, p, 
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The disc, a, should have a shallow groove 
cui on the edge to hold a stout rubber band, as 
in section E; this forms a friction pulley, 
which, pressing against the under-side of a 
turntable, causes it to revolve. 

The turntable we can make now of oak 
or other hard wood. Cut out a circular 
piece 6 in. in diameter by £1 in. thick, 
and round the edge nail on a strip of 
tin 3 in. deep to form a slight edging and 
prevent the pieces of coloured material from 
being swept off. It should have a central 
hole drilled to carry a screw, on which it 
rotates, as at 4, fig. 9, and should be counter- 
sunk, so that the screw-head lies flush and 
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level with the surface, as shown by dotted 
line. 

A centre stand, в, is also оѓ hard wood, and 
is fastened to the baseboard by the screws 
c, c, and the top is cut off at an angle of 15", 
as shown; a thin brass plate, р, placed on top 
prevents undue friction and helps to make it 
act smoothly. 

The reason for placing the turntable at an 
angle instead of having it horizontal is to 
cause the pieces of coloured card forming the 
pattern to shift automatically as the table is 
turned round by the friction disc, к, and the 
necessary amount of friction on rubber band 
can be adjusted by turning the centre screw, А. 

The inside of our box can now have a coat 
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of thin black or dark-brown stain—a little 
brunswick-black thinned down with turps 
does nicely for this, and makes a very good 
stain forthe outside also. The tin edge of 
turntable should have a coat of black with- 
out any turps, und while this is drying we 
can prepare the mirrors. 

You will require two, the shape of fig. 10, 
and you had better first draw a plan full size 
on п sheet of paper to the following dimen- 
sions: Make it 3: in. from a to n, and from 
n to c 5} in., and remember that the angle 
n is a right angle; from c to р 241 in., and 
D to 4 53 in. 

With this shape as a guide, get two 
mirrors cut out from thin glass, not thicker 
than ordinary window-glass, and remember 
to have them cut to face each other, as at 
E, к, the silvering being on the back of each 
when in that position. 

The mirrors in & common kaleidoscope 
are formed by painting one side of a strip of 
glass with some black paint, but I would not 
advise you to do so, as the result is not 
nearly so brilliant as when silvered mirrors 
ure used. 

In London you can get them cut to the 
required shape for about one shilling each, 
but if vou wish to silver them yourself you 
can easily do so in the following way. 

Choose a piece of glass free from air- 
holes, or flaws, cut it to shape, and wash it 
quite clean both sides and see that there is 
no grease or marks on it, and polish it with 
a soft rag, then rub it over again with a 
cloth dipped in methylated spirit, and give 
it a final polish with the soft rag again; it is 
very important to do this thoroughly, as it 
must be absolutely clean. А 

Now take a piece of tinfoil slightly larger 
than the glass sheet to be silvered, and 
place it perfectly flat on a level board; 
on this pour some mercury, and spread it 


(To be continued.) 


out evenly all over the tinfoil with a light 
brush, taking care not to break the tinfcil. 
The board must be perfectly level, or the 
mercury will not remain on. 

Then, taking the glass in your hand, see 
that there is no dust on the surface, and 
slide it on to the tinfoil so as to push the 
excess of mercury before it without leaving 
any air-bubbles. 
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A piece of stout card is now placed on top 
of the glass, and a heavy weight is then put 
on to squeeze out any excess of mercury, 
and you must allow it to remain so for about 
thirty hours; the weight and card can then 
be removed and the glass placed on its edge 
to drain, and your mirror is ready for usc. 
You must take care in handling it not to get 
the back scratched with any sharp point. 


ON 


І. —INTHODUCTORY —ТНЕ BLACK-AND-WHITE 


| CANNOT do better than commence this 

article by quoting the excellent advice to 
beginners of two of the most successful black- 
and-white artists of to-day — Phil May and 
Tom Browne — men who started at the lowest 
rung of the ledder, who have had to fight 
hard to reach their present splendid posi- 
tions, and whose pluck, patience, and perse- 
verance should be a most valuable objeet- 
lesson to the voung artist. 

Phil May says: * Althongh I never had 
any tuition, I made my sketches from life, 
and, though I may have been influenced by 
the work of some artists —Linley Sambourne, 
for example —I never, at any time in my life, 
sat down—as I'n afraid a great many young 
fellows do now—to deliberately copy another 
man's work. I don't think sketches should 
be tolerated from a man who simply vulgar- 
ises the style he imitates. But work of that 
sort brings its own punishment. It must 
tend to destroy any sense of originality 
which the would-be artist may possess. I 
should imagine that it would require but a 
little more ingenuity and hard work on the 
part of some men I could name, if they were 
to employ the same energy in original work. 
They would find a line of their own in good 
time. Personally, I would rather make a 
good chair than a bad drawing. 

“If a man really has any originality in him 


BLACK-AND-WHITE DRAWING 
A FEW 


REMARKS TO BUDDING 


By Р. V. BRADSHAW. 


it is bound to find its way out. Nodoubt the 
art schools turn out plenty of men who can 
do excellent studies, but they are absolutely 
incapable of composing good pictures. That 
is the fault of the men, not of the schools. On 
the other hand, the man who undergoes no 
formal training endures many disadvantages. 
If he loses nothing else, he loses time. 
There are so many things that don't come 
by intuition, but have to be found out. You 
can find them out in two ways—by being 
told, or by trying and failing, and then trying 
again. I have found out a good many 
things in this latter way —and I don't re- 
commend it ; itis very roundabout. Besides, 
perspective and anatomy are dull studies, and 
there is always the temptation not to bother 
about them beyond a certain point." 

The advice of Tom Browne, who, by the 
way, has done some attractive work for the 
* B.O.P.,” js: “ If a fellow really has talent, 
and wishes to pursue black-and-white art as 
a profession, he should begin by putting in 
three years at an art school. There are 
schools in all the big provincial centres, such 
as Birmingham, Manchester, etc. etc. The 
masters at such schools will very soon be 
able to tell whether a young fellow has any 
stuff in him. Of course, some people go to 
art schools to while away their time, just as 
others go to musical academies, and you 


AS A PROFESSION. 
ILLUSTRATORS. 


MEDIUMS—MATERIALS FOR PEN-DRAWING. 


generally find a lot of duffers among them. 
However, you were asking about what a young 
fellow ought to do in order to make bread and 
cheese with his pen and brush. Well, even 
while he is at the art school he can be doing: 
sketches for the papers and sending them 
round. He inustn't be discouraged by rebuffs. 
He must go on sending and sending until his 
work is accepted. Once anything of his has 
been taken by an editor he should follow it 
up with something equally good, and keep 
himself before that editor's eve. There's 
nothing like sticking at it. The faint-hearted 
man soon gets shouldered out by the perse- 
vering one. Stick at it, and keep your pecker 
up. That's my advice." 

And admirable advice too. There is no 
royal road to success in black-and-white art. 
The very early lessons at an art school are 
no doubt dull and distasteful to the energetic 
and ambitious young student who is in a 
violent hurry to get his work into the 
papers; but every successful man has either 
had to zo through the early “drudgery,” or 
later on in life has greatly regretted that he 
did not. Perspective and composition are 
to some minds very uninteresting studies, 
but unless a student tackles these absolutely 
neccessary subjects in addition to drawing 
from life—both at the schools and elsewhere 
—he'll never be a good illustrator. Sound 
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training is bound to tell in a student's after- 
life. To be a successful black-and-white 
nrtist you must be prepared at short notice 
t» undertake the illustration of all classes of 
work, and if you have only acquired & super- 
ficial knowledge of perspective and composi- 
tion in your early days, you will very soon 
find that the man who studied earnestly and 
conscientiously will shoulder you out. 

But the average art master knows practic- 
ally nothing of the commercial side of art 
work, and consequently is unable to advise 
a student who has gone through an art- 
school training, and who perhaps possesses 
alility to make good drawings, as to how 
that ability can be turned to practical account. 
It is at this point that 1 hope to be of some 
service. "E 

THE BLACK-AND-WHITE MEDIUMS. 


Before commencing the description of 
materials to be used, and other preliminary 
details, I must remind you that there are 
three or four different mediums tbat drawings 
fur reproduction can be done in. The first 
15— i 
Pen and Ink.—The most generally used, 
because pen drawings can, when reproduced, 
be successfully printed on almost every class 
of paper. The second medium is— 

Wash Drawing.—Practically water-colour 
drawing, with either lampblack or char- 
coal grey substituted for colour. When 
either of these is mixed with Chinese white 
the medium is known as body-colour, 
Drawings for reproduction are also made by 
many successful illustrators in black and 
white oils. 

The drawings carried out in these last 
three ways can only be successfully printed 
by the better-class magazines, such as the 
~ B.O.P.” ; they are much more expensive 
to reproduce than pen-work, and the young 
and inexperienced artist stands far less 
chance of getting drawings in these mediums 
accepted than if this work had been executed 
in *' line." 

For many reasons. In the first place. n 
beginner can hardly hope to get his earliest 
work accepted by the comparatively limited 
tvpe of publication that is well printed and 
uses good paper; in the second place, the 
much greater cost of reproduction of * tone ” 
drawings is a matter that an editor often 
studies when considering the acceptance or 
refusal of work. 

The first-rate English pen draughtsmen of 
to-duy can be counted on one's fingers, while 
the men who produce excellent work in the 
other black-and-white mediums are to be 
numbered by the score. Anda matter that 
should be carefully considered is that 
photography, which has, unfortunately, in 
the last two or three years tuken such a 
tremendous position in the illustration of 
magazines, has affected these latter illus- 
tratore far тоге than pen draughtsmen. 
Editors seem to prefer photography in many 
instances to tone drawings. In the illustra- 
tion of architecture, scenery, functions of 
public interest, etc., photography is being 
used more every year by the illustrated 
papers, and, in consequence, those men 
who two or three yeurs ago were making 
excellent incomes doing work in “tone, 
have felt the inroads of photography very 
severely. 

Pen drawing, which can never be con- 
fused with photography, is thus much the 
safer side of black-and-white work, and I 
strongly advise students to seriously study 
it. 

And now as to 


THE MATERIAL. 


The Ink.--The best ink I know is 
Bourgeorse’s Chinese ink (Encre de Chine 
diguide), ninepence a bottle. This and 
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Higgins’s (American) are, in fact, the only 
two reliable inks on the market. 

. Several very well-known firms of artists’ 
colourmen advertise Indian inks, which I 
have found to be absolutely worthless dirty 
grey liquid. Order Bourgeoise'z or Higgins's, 
and you'll never regret it. 

Chinese W hite.—Used with a brush for 
making alterations and corrections in your 
work, and for many purposes where the use 
of a knife for scratching out would spoil the 
drawing. You will not do many pen draw- 
ings before finding out the necessity for 
using Chinese white, and it would only 
waste time to give you details of its uses. I 
should advise vou, however, not to touch the 
white until your pen-work is finished, and 
then not to be too generous in its use. The 
white I always use is Windsor & Newton's 
^ Albanine," which, however, I must warn 
you, is rather a trial when first opened. You 
usually find that a third of the bottle is full 
of a mysterious yellow fluid, and the whole 
of the contents generally rather unnianage- 
ble. Leave the cork out of the bottle for a 
day to let the fluid dry into the white, and, 
if it has not then disappeared, pour the 
remaining fluid away. "The best state to get 
the white in is a solid mass, with which you 
mix a little water when required for use. ‘The 
price of a bottle is ninepence. - 

The Pen.—I always use “John Mitchell's 
No. 0299” (to be obtained froin John Mit. 
chell, Queen Street, Cheapside, r.c. at 
about eighteenpence a gross). Another 
admirable реп is "Gillott's Lithographic 
Crow Quill, No. 659." Both these can be 
used for any line, froin the most delicate to 
the boldest, when once you have got used to 
handling them. A quill, too, is extremely 
useful for some purposes, and, in fact, an 
ordinary writing-pen can be used for certain 
drawings. You must make experiments 
with all sorts of pens before selecting those 
that you feel comfortable in handling. 

The Drawing Card.—The best surface to 
execute drawings upon is Goodall's Bristol 
board, but it is fur too extravagant for 
students to use for early drawings. J have 
found that the sheets of white drawing-card 
sold hy stationers ut twopence each are quite 
satisfactory for all ordinary drawings. You 
must make sure, however, that the surface 
of any card you intend to use is smooth, 
hard, and white. Any smooth white paper 
will do for practice. 

Reducing Glass.—]1t is rather useful to 
be able to see your work. аз it progresses, 
through a reducing glass, which shows you 
how the drawing would appear in a small 
reproduction in a magazine. There аге 
reducing glasses advertised for sale in the 
art magazines, but really I see no necessity 
for going to an expense of nearly half a 
sovereign when you can sce а satisfactory 
enough reduction by looking at your work 
through the bottom of an ordinary tumbler. 
The best plan is--knock the top of the glass 
off, and grind the sharp edges down. If you 
do not tind that this is successful, you can 
get а reducing glass from a watchmaker, that 
will do admirably, for about ninepence. 
Select the most powerful he has. 

If you can’t obtain the Chinese ink and 
" Albanine"' locally, send to Robert Dyas, 
artists’ colourman, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, 
E.C. 

You will. of course, require two or three 
pencils, a T-square, drawing board and pius, 
and perhaps indiarubber (which I never use, 
having found clean dry bread. much more 
useful). I have discovered that a little stock 
of stamp-edging, which a local post office 
will give you, is simply invaluable for cor- 
recting drawings. If, for instance, you are 
working on an inexpensive card which won't 
bear scratching out, and wish to take out a 
small portion of your work and re-draw, cut 
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а piece of edging off to size, stick it over the 
spot requiring alteration, and re-draw on the 
scrap of edging when dry. You'll find the 
quality of the stamp paper quite satisfactory 
if you do not dig your pen down into it. It 
is extremely ditlicult to detect the altera- 
tion if done neatly, and, what is much more 
important, it does not show in reproduction. 

And now you have a list of the materials 
— certainly a very inexpensive stock-in-trade. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE HISTORY OF A FINE OLD 
SCHOOL JOKE! 


Bv Titomas HAY, М.А. 


l[iEnE'S nothing so infectious as 
The prehistoric joke ; 
Је dates from times when mortals by 
Gesticulations spoke. 


Come, listen to the history 
Of one undying brand, 

Which may be heanl in vogue to-day 
When walking down the Strand. 


It first was perpetrated by 
A merchant from the East, 

Who told it while conversing with 
A Babylonish priest. 


The latter was too solemn to 
Expand into a smile; 

He passed the joke to Egypt then, 
Engraved upon a tile. 


The reigning Pharaoh thought it so 
Particularly «mart, 

He liad it widely spread about 
In hieratic art. 


It came into the keeping of 
A wily Philistine, 

Who passed his time in oying cloth 
In David's house to shine. 


But ages passed, the joke was told, 
With effervescent fuss, 

Unto a Greck historian 
Of name Herodotus. 


Не carried It about with bim 
And spreml it far afield ; 
Athenian archons over it 
With laughter fairly squealed. 


Still farther West it travelled, till 
It came to Cicero ; 

They say that he was too refined, 
And thought it rather low. 


A Roman legionary in 
The latest Gallie war 
With joy incorporated it 
Within his repertoire. 


‘Twas brought across the Channel next, 
Despite the choppy seus, 

By merchants *eeking metal from 
The Cassiterides, 


It cheered the hearts of all the men 
Boadicea led, 

When squatting round the ruddy blaze 
Defore they went to bed. 


It has been circulated in 
Each dialect and tongue, 

Until we wish the merchant had 
Been prematurely hung. 


It's time-worn humour often decks 
The after-dinner speech ; 

To parsons apd to undergracs 
lt clings as would a leech. 


*Tis like the evil deeds men do: 
It terrifies the brave; 

Though men may cume and go, this joke 
Can never tind a grave! 


"sni 
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SOME HINTS TO AMATEUR 
VIOLINISTS. 


The Hair.—^ violinist's hair should be matter for 
his most serious attention. The true genius simply 
dare not use a brush and comb ; and scissors may only 
be applied with irregular snips and gashes here and 
there at intervals of many weeks. To keep the head 
“up to concert pitch,” if I may so express it, the hair 
should be blown up strongly with a pair of bellows and 
allowed to subside as chancedirects, А hat afterwards 
held firmly on the summit for a tew minutes will give 
sufficient indication of the shape of a human head. To 
ас violinist labouring under the almost insuperable 
difficulty of pale, lifeless hair, a he ad of glassy polish 
and neatness should be maintained to secure the need- 
ful individuality of genius. 

The one fault,—T he natural tendency of the amateur 
violinist is towards that extreme modesty and self- 
effacergent that makes him so generally beloved of 
concert directors, conductors of orchestras, etc.; but 
it is none the less a fault. Shail we commend the 
nightingale for giving place to the sparrow ? 

Practising. —With regard to violin practice, there are 
exercises of almost lacerating poignancy, which seem 
to rouse the wor:t passions of father, brother, and even 
friend. But the violinist need show no mercy, day nor 
night. The world is ever too realy to sacrifice its 
Beethovens—ay, and its amateur musicians—for the 
sake of mere zrovelling ease and comfort 

Concerts.—Step ou to the platform with an air of 
gloomy resolve, softening into a glance of pity for the 
benighted ones (they are everywhere) who cannot 
understand really good music. Tune aeliberately and 
remorselessly, dwelling on intervals just short of true 
fifths till even your own accustomed hairs twist in 
their sockets. The audience will then welcome your 
performance with real relief and satisfaction, Double. 
stopping is at all times fraueht with danger to the 
violinist, owing to heat, bal lighting of the hall, 
draughts, false strings, the idiocy of the accompanist, 
imperfect tuning of the piano, ete. In such a pre- 
dicament, play at once fortissimo, with added 
* harmonies ” if possible; and fix your eye sternly on 
any of the audience who appear to wince, lest it should 
be imagined that your intonation was in fanlt. 


Кргги €. M. BOODLE. 


MY SUBMARINE BOAT: 
“NAUTILUS” 

E. V. B. Fisner aged 14, writes to us from Margate : 
“T send vou an amateur photograph of a submarine 
boat I made myself and a deseription of her, which 
шау interest some of your readers. The Vautilus is a 
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smart grey cizar-shaped boat of 2 ft. 6 in. in length. 
She draws 9 in. of water when on the surtace, lier 
weight, including her keel (which alone weighs 11 Ib.), 
is 16 1b. ; her body is of tin. I had it made nt a tin- 
smith’s from a drawing and measurements I pave him. 
The machinery which worss her propeller are the 


movements from an eight-day bracket clock, Her 
conning tower is simply a condensed-milk tin witha 
«mall piece of glass let in for a window, The Nautilus 
іх made to sink or rise at will by filling or emptying 
her water-tanks by tubes arranged for that purpose at 
the bottum of the boat; ber speed is three miles an 
hour.” 
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"MECHANICS MADE EASY." 


UNDER this title, Messrs. Elliott & Hornby, 18 
James Street, Liverpool, have patented and produced 
an ingenious adaptable mechanical toy—which 1 
calculated to afford a good deal of amusement as well 
us mechanical training. . wonderful variety or 
objects can be produced from the contents of ti» 
neat metal box, and that without expensive tools (т 
technical skill. [t should prove especially popular 
amongst boys during the winter evenings. Т!» 
London agents are Messrs. George Philip & Son, nt 
32 Fleet Street, E.C. aud the price is 75. 6d. 


+ 
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WORDS OF CHEER. 


I. L. writes from Cape Colony: “ Accept my hearty 
thanks for all the pleasure I have had from yonr publi- 
cation (the *B.O.P.). Iam an old boy now, and have 
got myself quite a number of boys, but it is stil! a 
source of pleasure and enjoyment to me. Gurl bless 
and prosper your work, which I am sure is а great 
blessing to many a youug fellow." 


+ 
>> 
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OUR GREAT CAPTAIN. 


м i" your hearts enthrone Him ; 
There let Him subdue 
All that is not holy, 
All that is not true; 
Crown Him as your Captain 
In temptation's hour; 
Let His will enfold you 
In its light and power. 


* Drotners, this Lord Jesus 
Sha!) return again, 
With His Father's glory, 
With His angel-train ; 
For all wreaths of empire 
Meet upon His brow, 
And our hearts confess Him 
hing of Glory now." 
C. M. NOEL 
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" Probed the depths of the river to recover the body." 
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CHAPTER X.— FALSE AND TRUE ALARMS. 


ENNETH InsLEY often accompanied Mr. 
Quern in his suminer rambles through 
woods and meadows and by the river-side. 
The boy had a keen admiration for the 
benuties of nature, which the master was 
glad to encourage. They would look out for 
Hugh Woodward, and take him with them ; 
so that Kenneth and Hugh soon became 
friends. Mr. Quern gave Kenneth a hazel 
fishing-rod, and it was not long before 
Kenneth caught a trout. That success laid 
the foundation of n fondness for fishing 
which he kept up till late in life. 

One June morning, at the brenk between 
lessons, Mr. Quern asked Kenneth to get 
him some stamps at the village shop. 
Kenneth started otf, glad enough of an 
opportunity to see the world at such an 
unusual time. He ran across the field to a 
stile, beyond which was a path leading down 
to the river. It was not the nearest way, 
but Kenneth was minded to spin out the 
enjoyment of liberty. His next lesson was 
with Mr. Fox, and, however lute he might be, 
he counted upon the talisman of the excuse 
that he had been to the village for Mr. Quern 
to save him from disagreeable consequences. 

Kenneth saw Hugh Woodward on the 
chain bridge, and asked— 

“Will you come with me to the shop, 
Hugh?" The child was delighted— hand- 
in-hand they proceeded along the bank. 
A few yards onwards they saw George 
Sainfoin, who lived in Rose Cottage. working 
in his garden across the water. Kenneth 
stopped to ask if any big trout had been 
caught lately. 

Some information may here be given 
about George Sainfoin, as his name will 
occur again farther on. He was aman of 
few words, who earned a livelihood by labour 
in the fields, assisted by the produce of his 
garden. Не gave all his spare time to that 
garden, and, as the soil was rich, he received 
good return for his toil. 

Not like the old man of Corveus did he 
plant his cabbages among the brambles, for 
he took care to clear awny the brambles 
before planting his cabbages. Neither did 
he give much heed to white lilies and 
scarlet poppies, though he was proud of his 
roses and liked the bright, old-fashioned 
flowers in front of the cottage. But, like the 
classic veteran, he equalled the wealth of 
kings in contentment, and, returning home 
late at night, he laid his table with feasts 
that cost him nothing. Не picked his 
apples in autumn, tended his bees, and be- 
haved himself very much on the lines of 
Virgil’s model old man of Corycus. 

George Sainfoin was a careful, industrious 
man, who knew the value of money more 
from its scarcity than abundance - for wages 
were not liberal in the neighbourhood of 
Ellendenn, and grumbling farmers grudged 
to give their labourers more than necessity 
obliged. Consequently times were some- 
times hard with George Sainfoin. 

George thought nothing of devoting half 
of a moonlight summer night to work in his 
garden if inatters were behindhand with 
the vegetables. At the farther end, adjoin- 
ing Riverlands, he had wired in a small 
enclosure for fowls; and he had built a 
wooden shanty, to serve partly for a fowl- 
house and partly for a tool-house, with a 
shake-down of straw in one corner, on which 
he would sometimes snatch a few hours’ 
sleep after his niidnight toil, before going off 
to the next day’s work. 

Kenneth and Hugh went on thefr way to 
the village shop. The stamps were procured, 
and Kenneth invested a penny on a china 
soldier gaily painted with gold, scarlet, and 
blue. He gave it to Hugh Woodward, who 
skipped with delight at receiving such a 
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magnificent prize. On their way back 
Kenneth snid there would be just time to go 
and look at the flycatchers’ nest. 

They proceeded to a spacious plantation 
in the Ravensdale grounds, where elms and 
limes formed leafy depths to shut out the 
heat of the summer dog-star. In the heart 
of this miniature forest stood an ancient 
octagonal stone building, draped with 
massive voluines of ivy, never trimmed. No 
one knew for what purpose the building was 
originally intended, whether storehouse, or 
brewery, or barn. Its use had decayed with 
the more perishable parts of its structure — 
door and windows had disappeared, and free- 
dom of entrance was unimpeded, though 
mostly enjoyed only by bats and birds and 
the winged winds of heaven. 

But Mr. Quern, who loved the birds, and 
would spend hours of undisturbed delight in 
watching their habits, had one day seen a 
flveatcher go in through one of the window- 
gaps. He had entered through the doorway 
and located the nest in a crevice of the wall. 
Then he had fetched a ladder and quietly 
planted it against the opposite wall. Ву 
mounting the ladder he was able to watch 
at his leisure the details of domestic life in 
that nest, and he loved that pair of fly- 
catchers with fond affection. 

At other times he would stand under a 
great lime-tree close to the ivied tower, while 
bees and breeze were humming of summer 
in the leafy, scented canopies above, nnd he 
could not weary of watching one of the 
parent birds sunning itself so daintily on the 
sill of the window-gap, solemnly still for а 
few moments, and then, with a sparkle of 
wings, flashing up into the airand back again, 
having secured some hapless fly. 

On the two preceding days Mr. Quern had 
taken Kenneth and Hugh to the tower. and 
had hoisted the smaller boy on the ladder to 
watch the feeding of the nestlings. Hugh's 
delight had equalled his own ; their whispered 
ecstasies did not alarm the parent birds. 

To the ivied tower Kenneth and Hugh 
now hastened once more; but a disaster 
occurred which spoilt the ardour of enjoy- 
ment. For Hugh, in his eagerness to mount 
the ladder, dropped the china soldier on the 
stone floor. Alack, alack! the hend was 
snapped off! Hugh's grief was inconsolable. 
He picked up the head, while kenncth 
recovered the decapitated trunk, and tried in 
vain to comfort the mourner. 

“Never mind, Hugh—it is not badly 
broken. I will bring down some cement to- 
morrow, and we will mend the dead soldier. 
It will be all right." 

But the child wept silently over the 
calamity, clasping the head tight in his 
hand, while Kenneth took charge of the 
headless trunk. Se they left the flycatchers 
to their own devices, and sadly retraced 
their steps to the chain bridge. Kenneth 
saw the little boy snfely over the water, and 
watched him walk up the garden path. 
Then he sped back to the school. 


The reign of sleep which habitually 
embraced the village of Ellendean was 
strangely disturbed in the small hours of the 
following night. The cottagers were startled 
by a prolonged and ever-incrensing roar of 
mysterious noise. At first it resembled the 
rumbling of distant thunder, and, as the day 
had been still and sultry, the bodings of a 
probable storm were little heeded. 

But those of the inhabitants who had 
been awakened were soon aware that the 
rumbling steadily increased, without any 
intervening periods of silence. It was one 
sustained and unbroken roar, mvsteriou ;, 
ominous, and awful. Never bad anyone 
heard anything like it before. Panic soon 
spread throughout the village. Men, women, 
and children, scared and terrified, left their 


cottages and gathered in the streets. They 
asked each other what it could be? | Some 
said it must be the end of the world, or ai 
least the approach of an earthquake, they 
could feel the ground shaking under their 
feet. 

As the terror drew nearer, men changed 
their minds. Some said they could hear the 
sound of wheels and the snorting of an 
engine. Was it an invasion of the French, 
with batteries of artillery? Had & train 
gone off the rails? No ordinary traction- 
engine could acount for the noise. 

“ Let us go and see what it is," said a bold 
spirit among them. 

* Ay, sure,” chimed in others. * What's 
the good of gaping like a mob of scared 
chickens? It woa't be no worse to meet it 
down the road than to wait till it reaches 
the village." 

So а troop of sturdy men marched forth 
like the Fabii; and others, half-hearted, 
followed in their wake, while women and 
children brought up the rear; till the whole 
population formed a straggling line moving 
towards a solution of the mystery. 

At last it came in sight, dimly revealed in 
the glimmer of the summer night—a huge, 
grim mass of darkness headed by a column 
of rolling white steam. Red lamps and the 
glare of a furnace lent to it a weird illu- 
nunation. It was evidently a traction-engine, 
but the huge ungainly shapes which fol- 
lowed it belonged to no ordinary train. 
They seemed to fill the entire road, so 
that the foremost in the advancing crowd 
instinctively pressed back with a turinoil of 
crush and shouts that they would be all 
trampled to death if they did not retreat. 

It was a wonderful relief when the source 
of terror was explained away. The fore- 
runner signalman of the train called out in 
his loudest voice, “ Don't be afcared. ‘Tis 
only the Circus going to Fenders. Give us 
room and we won't do vou no hurt.” 

The news was quickly passed on, апа the 
tension of terror found its escape іп noisy 
lnughter. The villagers lined up against 
the hedges, and waited for the gigantic 
caravan to pass. The snorting engine crept 
slowly along, followed by the lumbering 
uncouth chariots and vans, from some ot 
which issued the growls and howls of wild 
beasts, which renewed terror for the children. 
* Them be the lions and tigers. What if they 
wus to get loose?” ‘The mothers had a time 
of it in pacifying the screaming infants. 

But at last the procession had passed 
through the village. The inhabitants re- 
turned to their cottages and heard. the rum- 
bling sound retreat farther into the distance, 
with an effect as soothing as the approach 
had been the reverse — and honest sleep once 
more ** knit up the ravelled sleeve of care.” 


Such was the nature of the false alarm 
which led to the discovery of a true alarm, 
destined to overwhelm two persons concerned 
in this story with grievous distress. 

Mrs. Woodward had been awakened by 
the disturbance which во agitated the village, 
anda mother’s affection prompted her to go 


and comfort Hugh in case he mizht be 
frightened. — Hastening to the room, in 
which the nurse was stil asleep. Mrs. 


Woodward was dismayed to see Hugh's bed 
empty. She awoke the nurse, and with 
many anxious misgivings they went to look 
for the child. 

They found the window of the drawing- 
room, which gave entrance to the garden, 
open. They went out, calling to the bor 
and searching every nook and corner. At 
last, to their horror, they found on the chain 
bridge a toy boat, which the nurse was sure 
hed been in their room when Hugh went to 
bed. 

Mrs. Woodward was neurly beside Нег? 
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with grief and terror. It would be painful to 
try and describe her woe. Her only resource 
was to fly to Dr. Edless, who had proved 
himself a sincere friend during all the time 
he had been attending Hugh. Не had seen 
the little boy on the afternoon just past, 
and had assured the mother that the 
child's nervous irritability was decidedly 
abating. 

She had to wait while the circus travelled 
up the street before she could cross it and 
speed to the doctor's house. The doctor 
showed the deepest concern on hearing the 
terrible news. He accompanied her back to 
Riverlands, and together they went through 
all the rooms—the mother weeping and 
wailing, and the doctor trying in vain to 
comfort her. But what hope could he sug- 
gest? He would not speak of the only prob- 
able solution —that Hugh had walked in his 
Sleep, impelled by the mysterious influence 
of an excitable brain to sail his boat, and 
that he had fallen off the bridge. The 
mother's heart told her that, and neither she 
nor the doctor could put it into words. 

The river Barbel, swollen by recent heavy 
rains, was a muddy, turbulent flood. To 
think of it pouring under the bridge over the 
main road; to see in imagination the mas- 
sive buttresses parting the waters in sullen, 
irresistible rush and roar; to think of any 
flouting leaf or twig caught in the swift 
eddies and swept under the arch, froze the 
mother's heart with dumb agony. 

Through the dawning hours which brought 
on the new summer day the distracted lady 
wandered wearily up and down with the 
nurse—through the garden, to search the 
rooms once more, and along the river bank. 
Dr. Edless had gone to enlist willing hands 
for making a more thorough and systematic 
Bearch. 

About half a mile below the village there 
was я strong iron grating across the river 
above Inglehow Mill. A punt, sometimes 
used for fishing and ferry-work, was kept in 
the harbourage of a backwater. ‘To this 
point Dr. Edless and three men had repaired. 
The miller offered everything at his com- 
maud. A powerful carthorse was hurnessed 
to a tow-rope attached to the punt, and the 
toilsome task of slowly dragging the punt 
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A STRANGE 


р" and Philip had been left оп board the 

vessel, wriggling and twisting, trying to 
get the gags out of their mouths and loosen 
the ropes that bound their arms. 

The man who apparently was the captain 
was standing at the gangway near them. 
He was а coarse-featured,.red-faced man, 
short and stout; and as he stood there run- 
ning his eyes over them from top to toe, with 
his head slightly thrown back and on one 
side, his legs wide apart, and his thumbs in 
the armholes of his waistcoat, he had more 
the air of a horse-dealer summing up the 
points of a couple of ponies than the appear- 
ance of & sea-going captain; the only thing 
that was wanting to complete the resem- 
blance was a straw in his mouth. 

His face was clean-shaven. and he had a 
twisted mouth, the lips of which curled into 
& smile on one side of his face und were 
turned down with an expression of peevish 
contemptuousness on the other. 


up-stream was commenced, while the men 
with rakes and poles did their best to probe 
the depths of the river with a view to recover- 
ing the body. . 

It was an arduous and hopeless labour— 
yet what else could be done? It was the 
only available means of some practical at- 
tempt to learnthe worst. The work was con- 
tinued through the best part of that long 
summer day, since many a willing hund was 


anxious to take the place of those who grew 


exhausted with the labour. 

Mr. Quern heard the news at the quarter- 
hour's recess in the course of the morning 
lessons. Dr. Edless had to leave his labour 
on the river to see а boy at the school, and 
reported the sad event. When he bad 
finished, he added— 

"[ fear the little fellow's habit of sleep- 
walking has ended fatally. It is а most 
terrible calamity. The shock to his mother 
is very serious." 

Mr. Quern listened as in & dream, gazing 
with a stupor of bewilderment. Then he 
broke out into excited exclamations. 

“ Little Hngh Woodward drowned? Im- 
possible! The angels could not have allowed 
it! Ihave often taken him to see the tly- 
catchers’ nest. He may have gone there in 
the night. I will go and find him. Drowned! 
No, no, Doctor; you have made a mistake 
for once." 

Mr. Quern snatched at his wideawake, 
and hurried off to the ivied tower, feeling 
almost sure that he should find Hugh there, 
yet not without misgivings as he drew near 
the place. With palpitating heart he entered 
the building. The ladder was leaning against 
the wall, and the mother flycatcher was 
feeding her young -but the boy was not 
there. Mr.Quern went out again and gently 
called “ Hugh " many times. Не listened and 
called again ; but there was no answer—only 
the whispering of bees and breeze among vhe 
scented limes. He locked in the hollow 
trunk of an ancient oak, in which they had 
often played hide-and-seek. He searched 
every secluded spot made sacred by associa- 
tion with Hugh. 

Then he made his way to the river-side. 
Men, women, and children were in the meg- 
dows, und many were busy with poles probing 


DICK AND PHILIP: 
STORY OF ADVENTURE 
By A. M. Jackson. 


(With Illustrations by G. E. ROBERTSON.) 


CHAPTER X.—AFLOAT. 


By the captain’s side stood a long, thin 
man, whose white drill suit looked as if it 
were only kept from falling inwards to the 
ground by the points of his high shoulders 
and bony hips. He was a mere framework 
of а man. 

Three or four sailors lounged near the 
gangwny and gazed at the boys with some 
curiosity. 

* Young gentlemen," observed the captain 
in English, “I trust that you will make your- 
selves at home, and I am sure that while 
you are under my charge I shall have much 
pleasure in doing my best to make you happy 
and comfortable." 

“Why doesn't he tauke these ropes off, 
then?” thought Philip, as the captain bowed 
to them with much mock politeness. 

“Allow me to introduce you to my chief 
mate, Mr. Hoskins,” said the captain, turning 
to Philip. 

Philip splut:ered and gnashed at bis gag. 
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the hollows of the banks. Не spoke to 
some of the men, insisting that God could 
not have suffered the little boy to be drowned. 
Women cried as they looked at him, and 
men brushed their hands across their eyes. 


Weeks and months passed, and nothing 
had been discovered to throw light upon the 
matter. The mother’s heart had long since 
given up all hope. Crushed and broken 
with the weight of unutterable sorrow, she 
kept herself within the seclusion of River- 
lands, seeing no one except Dr. Edless. 

The disappearance of little Hugh Wood- 
ward—for Mr. Quern would not believe that 
he had been drowned— took hold of the 
master's heart with a tenacity which increased 
as time went on. Often, when sitting with 
his wife in the drawing-room after the 
labours of duy were done, when the stillness 
was profound, he would suddenly start up and 
listen. 

“Hark! Mary," he would say. *' Did you 
hear? I am certain that was Hugh's 
voice." 

Without waiting for a reply, Mr. Quern 
would hurry from the room, snatch up his 
hat, and go out into the night — being often 
absent for hours. He neglected the school 
games, in which he had always taken a 
prominent part. He would spend the after- 
noons tramping the country far and wide, 
looking for Hugh Woodward. 

Mrs. Quern consulted Dr. Edless, who re- 
commended change of air and scene. This 
was tried every holidays. But & return to 
the familiar surroundings revived the old 
sentiment. The rambling spirit was as 
active as ever, and Mr. Quern persisted in his 
constant anxiety to find the lost boy. 

Two years passed, and autumn brought 
the fever to Ravensdale, and with it the 
lamentable results already rnentioned—the 
death of Mrs. Quern and her daughter; the 
utter collapse of Mr. Quern’s health, both of 
body and mind ; the ruin of the school. 

So the story is once more brought back to 
the condition of things in which it com- 
menced. And the sadness of this chapter 
may be dismissed in the prospect of more 
cheerful matter in store. 

(To be continued.) 


“Oh, do s.ot trouble -no names are re- 
quired " ; said the captain. “ While on board 
my ship. I shall call you number one, and 
this other young gentleman number two 
bale. isumber one bale— Mr. Hoskins; Mr. 
Hoskins—number one bale; number two bile 
—Mr. Hoskins; Mr. Hoskins--number two 
bale"; and he bowed with much dignity 
to the two boys and the long thin man by his 
side. 

The chief mate cast а shy admiring glance 
out of the corners of his eyes at the captain, 
but otherwise seemed quite unmoved by his 
antics. While the captain had been making 
the introductions, the mate's countenance 
wore much the same expression ns that 
which a big dog wears when watching a 
puppy gambolling about its 1-46; ап ex- 
pression that seemed to say, “ How on earth 
does he do it? If only I were not so big and 
clumsy, perhaps I could do it too.” — — 

But Dick and Philip felt no admiration 
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whatever for the captain and his “jaw,” as 
they in their own minds rudely designated 
it; and they wriggled and twisted and tried 
to release themselves from the ropes, which 
were now cutting into their flesh. 

* Dear, dear! "Those ropes do seem to be 
uncomfortable; suppose we have them taken 
off," exclaimed the captain, as if he now 
recognised for the first time the unhappy 
position of the boys; though both Dick and 
Philip felt sure that he had really been all 


the while enjoying their fruitless struggles to 
free themselves. 

* Mr. Hoskins, please," said the captain, 
striking an attitude and pointing his fore- 
finger at the two boys. 

The mate and two men flew at once to obey 
the captain's implied command; they un- 

gagged Philip and Dick and unbound their 
arms, and the boys, addressing the captain, 
asked him why they had been kidnapped and 
brought on board his ship, at the same time 
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demanding to be set on shore and allowed to 
return home. 

“Want to go home? Do you, now? Dear, 
dear! Just when I hoped we were all going 
to be so happy together, too. Well, it is a 
pity," and the captain’s lips, for once agree- 
ing to mount together, curled round the sides 
of his face in a sunny smile. “ But why did 
you not say so before? See,’ he continued, 
pointing to the fast receding land, ** we are 
now too far off to return. I am sorry, but 


bye, I shall hope to see you again soon," he 
disappeared with a bright grin on his red 
face. 

Philip stamped on the deck, and measured 
with his eye the distance between the vessel 
and the shore, with some wild idea of jump- 
ing overboard and swimming to land floating 
in his mind; but the ship was now too far 
away for anything of that sort to be feasible, 
and Dick. appealing to the mate and the 
sailors who were grinning around them, 
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directly we 
touch land 
you shall 
be set on 
shore, 1 
pronmn ise 
you that." 

“I tell 
you what 
it 1s," said 
Philip, 
“you are running 

vour head into a 
noose.” 

And Dick exclaimed, “ My father 
will move heaven and earth to find 
ús and ———”’ 

“Fie! ће!” interrupted the captain, rub- 
bing his hands and smiling genially—** your 
fathers do not know you are here? Oh dear, 
oh dear! Iam sorry. However, I must ask 
you to excuse me now—I have the business 
of the ship to attend to”; and as he walked 
quickly towards the companion-hatch, the 
chief mate gave utterance to а hoarse 
chuckle. 

When the captain had reached the com- 
panion, he turned round, and saying, '' Bye, 


+ Why, he must—find out!’ shouted the captain.” 


evidently enjoying the fun, asked them to 


set Philip and himself on shore, promising 
them that they should be well rewarded for 


doing so. 

But the sailors walked away, and the 
mate, after staring at them for a couple of 
minutes, only remarked, “ Shall I show you 
to your bunks ? " an offer which a little later 
they were glad to accept, for they had eaten 
nothing for many hours, and the motion of 
the ship was beginning to disagree with their 
empty stomachs. | 


For some days Philip and Dick lay in 
their bunks, feeling very miserable, and 


unable to stir hand or foot without increasing 
their sufferings. 

The wash of the water against the ship’s 
side, and the creaking and groaning of her 
timbers—-the tread of the men overhead, and 
the very smell of the captain’s dinner as it 
was carried past their door into the cabin 
where the captain and the chief mate had 
their meals—added much to their discomfort 
and wretchedness. 

Occasionally the captain and the chief 
mate would visit them to see how they were 
faring. The mate they did not so much 
mind, as he was a person of few words, and 
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merely visited them to see that most of their 
wants (which at that tine were few enough) 
were attended to by the young sailor who 
acted as steward and cabin-boy; but they 
dreaded the visits of the captain, who seemed 
to look upon them as irresponsible beings or 
children, to be bantered and played with, but 
on no account to be taken seriously. 

At first, when they were at their worst, 
they begged and prayed him to set them on 
shore; and Philip even went as fur as to beg 
him to chuck him overboard if there was no 
possibility of putting him on land. But the 
captain only met these requests with a smil. 
ing face and some absurd remarks; and when 
they questioned him as to where he was 
taking them, and what he intended doing 
with them, he replied by asking one ridicu- 
lous question after another, and treating 
them to some light banter; until the bovs, 
finding that they could make nothing of him, 
resigned themselves to their fate, and, turning 
sulky, would not so much as look at him if 
they could help it; which behaviour—to 
their disgust —seemed to please and amuse 
the captain as much as their questions had 
done. 

But everything comes to an end sooner or 
Jater, and Dick, to his surprise, awoke one 
day feeling much better. 

He sat ир іп his bunk. * Yes," he thought, 
* ther» is no doubt about it, I am much 
better." Just as he was thinking this the 
vessel rolled to leeward, and, with the 
prudence gained by experience, Dick quickly 
lay down again; however, feeling none the 
worse for the ship's movements, he sat up, 
balancing himself carefully as the ship rolled 
under him, and feeling himself, as it were, 
sound all over, with much the same surprise 
as a man does when regaining his feet after 
a bad fall in the hunting-field. 

The next thing Dick did was to try his 
lungs. “Philip,” he said. 

But Philip was at that moment otherwise 
engaged and did not answer, so he waited, 
and then tried again. 

“Philip,” he repeated, “ how are you get- 
ting on?” 

* What is the use of asking a chap that?” 
Philip replied testily. 

“I gay," returned Dick, * I've been think- 
ing we were too hasty in concluding that 
Domenico wanted to torture as well as kill 
us.” 

^ [t seems to me, if he has had a hand in 
this, that he is doing both," groaned Philip. 
* Is this not torture enough for you?" 

“Well, if those chaps put us on board 
without Domenico's knowledge, I shouidn't 
like to be in their shoes when he finds it out, 
that’s all. I rather think this is what he 
meant to do with us all the time," said Dick, 
who had been trying to recall the whole of 
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the conversation between Domenico and the 
Capitano that he had overheard. 

They were both silent for a few minutes, 
Philip not feeling equal to much conversa- 
tion ; then Dick spoke again. 

“Philip, where do you think we are being 
taken, and what do you think they are going 
to do with us?” he asked. 

e Give it up," returned Philip shortly. 

“I think I shall try if I can get on deck,” 
Dick remarked. “A breath of fresh uir 
would be delicious after having been cooped 
up here all this time." 

Philip’s only answer to this remark was a 
gentie snore; and Dick, concluding that he 
was enjoying the solace of oblivion, dropped 
quietly out of his bunk and began slipping on 
his clothes. By holding on to the edge of 
his bunk whenever the ship lurched, he got 
on pretty well until he came to his trousers. 
Of course, he might have sat down on the 
floor (to get back into the bunk he knew 
would be fatal), but he felt that if he ence 
sat down, to regain his erect position would 
require more courage than he possessed just 
at that moment; so, shoving one of his limbs 
into а leg of his trousers, he hopped all round 
the cabin chasing the other leg with his 
naked toe. At last both legs were slipped on 
in а satisfactory manner, and, having com- 
pleted his toilet, he staggered towards the 
companion-ladder. Up this he climbed, and, 
making his way to the side, leant against the 
ship's rail. 

They were out of sight of land, and a 
strong breeze was blowiny, the ship showing 
her topsails and main-top-gallant sail to it, 
and curtseving gracefully over the blue. 
foam-ftlecked waves. Now and again the tly- 
ing. spray fell upon her forecastle near where 
Dick was standing ; this he did not object to, 
in fact he found it rather refreshing than 
otherwise; the smoke from the galley 
chimney, however, made everything dance 
before his eyes. and he was glad to turn his 
head the other way und watch the mate 
pacing up and down the weather side of the 
poop. The sky and sea had the appearance. 
of having been lately rain-washed, but the 
sun was now shining brightly along the 
white decks. Опе of the ship’s boats swing- 
ing backwards and forwards at the davits 
fascinated Dick; he could not keep his eyes 
off it, and something about its regular swing 
from left to right, and right to left, made 
him giddy. Не was thinking he had not 
been wise in coming on deck so soon, and 
that perhaps it would be as well to return to 
his bunk, when the captain's smiling red 
face appeared at his elbow. 

"Ah, number two bale, right side up at 
last!" he said with a cheerful smile. 
“Feel hungry, eh? What would you like 
for breakfast ? " 
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Dick turned round and pretended to study 
the waves over the ship's side very ntten- 
tively. 

* A nicely cooked slice of fat bacon, eh ? ” 
continued the irrepressible captain ; then. see- 
ing the expression of Dick's face, he walked 
off chuckling to himself gleefully. 

But in a few days both Dick and Philip 
had gained their sea-legs, and were able to 
ruu about the deck as nimbly and enjoy their 
meals as much as if on shore. They messed 
with the captain and chief mate in the little 
state room or cuddy under the after-deck. 
The meals were well enough in their way, 
but they found the captain's society at 
them very irksome. They could not open 
their mouths without being snubbed or 
laughed at bv him, and he would tell them 
the most absurdly childish romances about 
the wonders of the deep—* As if we were 
babies," Philip said indignantly. Once 
Philip, driven desperate by this kind of treat- 
ment, asked him, with boyish impudence, 
what he thought of doing when he landed ? 

The captuin had just finished describing 
to them how he had once visited Neptune in 
his coral home, and had seen several beauti. 
ful mermaids with shining fishes’ tails, 
combing their long hair with tortoisesbell 
combs, etc., and, before answering Philip, he 
drank off a couple of glasses of grog iu quick 
succession; then, for a full hulf-ininute, he 
fixed his eyes on Philip and gazed at him in 
silence. 

The mate—who always listened to what- 
ever fell from the captain's lips with hie 
mouth half-open and an admiring air, his two 
long front teeth shining and working in an 
attempt to imitate the captain’s brond similes 
-—closed his mouth with a snap, and looked 
as  horror-stricken as a devout Catholic 
might if he saw his patron saint roughly 
handled. | 

The captain broke the silence by saying to 
the mate, “ Mr. Hoskins, have I ever ill- 
treated any of my теп?” 

“Certainly not, sir," said the mate, with 
ап nir of injured surprise. 

* Have I ever run a ship on shore? " 

" Oh dear, no, sir!” 

“Have I ever stopped a ship's company's 
rum?” 

“Never, sir," answered the mate, in a 
horritied voice. 

“Then,” said the captain, “this young 
gentleman now knows what I have not done.” 
Then, rising from the table and fixing his 
eyes on Philip, he said solemnly, * And if he 
wishes to know what I shall do when I get 
on shore ’'—both boys pricked up their ears 
“why, he must—find out!" shouted the 
captain. 

A nd he left the cabin, laughing. 

( To be contin ued.) 
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HIS ADVENTURES AND MISADVENTURES 


A wrary and unpleasant tramp through 

some of the worst portions of Stamboul 
lay before our two fugitives e'er they could 
reach the gap in the city’s tumble-down wall 
spoken of by their Arab friend. But, tired 
and anxious though they were. their relief at 
being delivered from imminent peril was so 
intense, and the hope of final escape so 
overmastering a desire, that neither felt the 
slightest inclination to grumble 
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The English lad’s brain was busy with 
other matters--with plana for the immediate 
future and their own movements; and lon, 
with the shadow of an Ottoman prison lying 
dark upon him. had no time to dwell upon 
lesser discomforts. Eventually, however, they 
gained the outskirts of the city, and, finding 
the breach after a little hunting about, 
succeeded without much difficulty in mount- 
ing it, for the stones, which had been, perhaps, 
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welded together by the sweat and tears of 
Christian slaves in days long past, had 
crumbled now with age, and the trailing 
creepers had clothed the mass of fallen 
masonry with a garment of vivid green. 
Silently еу clambered over the mouldering 
pile and struck out into the country. past 
groves and gardens and white wailed kiosks, 
the summer residences of wealthy citizens, 
avoiding the ronds leading into the city, such 
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as they were, and giving stray passers-by— 
these were few, as it was now growing late— 
a wide berth. 

At length, having walked for perhaps a 
little over a mile, they came to a spot where 
a thick cluster of mournful-looking cypress- 
trees made a dense patch of shadow, and, 
turning aside, flung themselves down in the 
kindly obscurity, feeling as if it would be 
beyond the power of the Sultan and all his 
myrmidons to make them walk another yard 
just then. Rest they must have, and time 
to think out their position, which was, surely, 
à desperate one enough. And then the 
natural reaction from the burning excitement 
of the last hour came, and Zumoros for a 
time could hardly speak or see, whilst Daintry 
himself felt a curious tightening at his throat, 
and knew that the hand with which he 
grasped that of his chum was trembling a 
little. But at length both got back their 
momentarily shaken nerve, and were able to 
discuss the situation and their future pizus. 
Val related brietly how he had arrived upon 
the scene of action just as the gendarmes 
were removing their prisoner from the hotel, 
how he had followed close upon the heels of 
the escort, and, finally, how he had determined 
upon and carried out the rescue. 

“ But now," he continued, in a cautious 
whisper, *' the question is, what's to be done? 
Somehow or other, we've got to get out of 
Turkey--we shouldn't be really safe anywhere 
in the Sultan's dominions; but how are we 
going to do it? I suppose it wouldn't do to 
try and get away from Constantinople by sea — 
the ports will probably be watched ? ” 

“Sure to be," Zamoros returned deci. 
sively. * If I had managed to escape alone, 
they would probably content themselves with 
ransacking Galata; but now that they know 
or guess that you are with me, they're 
certain to put a watch on the port. Wher- 
ever there's enough water to float a vessel 
you'll tind a British ship, and that's the 
first way of escape an Englishman will look 
for, and the Turks know it. They're no 
fools, Val, old fellow.” 

“I don't doubt it," Daintry answered 
calmly; “but it'll be hard if two old 
Dunstanites can’t manage a couple of dozen 
of these Bono-Johnnies between them. If 
we can’t go by sea, why, we must go by land, 
that's all! Now, Jack, have you got any 
friends in this part of the world who would 
be likely to give us a helping hand, do you 
think ? ” 

Ion could not forbear a laugh at his 
comrade’s coolness, but all the same 
Daintry’s business-like acceptance of the 
situation had the effect of considerably 
lessening the dangers and difficulties which 
а moment before had loomed out vague and 
threatening, like mountains seen through a 
mist. 

“There’s ап old chum of my father's 
living at Demotika," he answered. ‘ He has 
a big silk-weaving business there, and a nice 
house outside the town. His name's Manos, 
and he is, of course, a Greek.” 

"A good fellow?" Val was staring 
thoughtfully into the darkness in front of 
him. 

“ Oh, first-rate, I believe! " 

“Then let's go to him, Jack!” Daintry 


exclaimed, rising suddenly to а sitting 
posture. “I believe the way to manage is 


to work down to Salonika, or one of the 
towns on the south coast. We're sure to 
find a steamer there, or at any rate a trader 
doing business with one or other of the 
Greek ports—perhaps Volo; I should like to 
go there, because—because of шу poor 
father, you know, Jack." And the lad's 
resolute face softened a little. 

There was a short silence, and then Ion 
put & trenchant query : 

"But how do you propose. to get to 
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Demotika, old man? It’s a long way from 
here, and we should attract a lot of attention 
if we tried to tramp it. Indeed, I don't 
think that that would be even possible — not 
in your present yet-up, anyway." And he 
glanced at his chum's patently English 
knickers and Norfolk jacket. 

“Tramp it? My dear chap, what was 
the Adrianople railway made for? Demo- 
tika is on that line, 1 believe; and I don't sce 
what's to prevent us travelling there in 
decent comfort. I am well supplied with 
cash, you know." 

^ But— but— of all the cheek !— of course 
we hava our papers, but still ---—" 

" Don't flatter yourself that our papers 
will be of any use to us, for they won't. In 
fact, they would probably be our ruin if we 
showed them, for it's quite possible that the 
provincial authorities have been wired to to 
stop anyone presenting papers in the namcs 
of Valentine Daintry and Ion Zamoros, The 
telegraph system is much better developed 
here than the railways, and it may make us 
trouble yet. Don't look so scared, old man, 
but just listen to те. I propose thai we 
should, as soon as we've rested a bit, walk 
on u few miles further, and do our best to 
get hold of a couple of suits such as Greek 
tradesmen, or workmen, might wear. 
have heard that there are n great many 
Greeks settled in this part of Houmelin — in 
fact, that the entire trade of the country is 
divided between them and the Armenians 
and the Jews—so it ought not to he so very 
ditticult. If we get a chance to help our- 
selves to the things, so much the better— we 
can leuve money to pay for them, and in that 
cuse the people would not have it in their 
power to betray us. But we mustn’t expect. 
such luck as that. When we have succeeded 
in getting the disguises, we must work our 
way northwards, and board the train at some 
small wayside station well beyond the city, 
getting off at the last stopping-place before 
Demotika. As Manos lives outside 
town, we need not enter it at all, and in that 
„сазе we are not likely to be asked for any 
papers.” 

“And when we've got to Manos's 
then?" 

* Well, if he's anything like you Cretan 
Greeks he'll receive us very hospitably, and 
will tell us which of the ports it would be 
best to make for, will put us in the way of 
getting there, and so on. It might be best 
to strike up into Eastern Roumelia, which is 
а Bulgi:rian province- but Manos will know." 

* And it he should happen to be away? ” 

* Well,we must take our chance of that. 
Demotika has a Greek archbishop, and I 
suppose a largely Greek population, in which 
case two stray Greeks are not likely to attract 
much notice. We can't expect to see every 
inch of the way clear before us, old man." 

“No, but you seem to have worked it out 
pretty well, and I don't see why it shouldn't 
succeed. The authorities have no reason for 
suspecting that we should make for Demotika 
more thin any other place. At all events, 
Val, old fellow, whether it succeeds or not, 
I'm game to try!” And once more, in the 
shadow of the cypress-grove, the two lads 
wrung each other's hands. 

No time was lost in putting Daintry’s 
scheme into execution, as both felt that the 
sooner they could get out of easy reach of 
Constantinople the better and safer would it 
be for them. Accordingly, after а bricf 
rest, they tramped on steadily, until they 
had put a good five miles between them- 
selves and the city, lying down again, as 
dawn drew near, in the shadow of a clump 
of fig-trees, which grew on the slope of a low 
hill, not far from a very poverty-stricken and 
lonely hovel. Asthe daylight grew, a perfect 
tribe of dark.eyed, olive-skinned children 
began to stir about the wretched place, and 
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since these shouted to each other in а piois 
which was a mixture of Greek and Bulgar, 
Zamoros did not consider that there would 
be much danger in trying to form a closer 
acquaintance. 

The father of the family turned out to be, 
as Ion had surmised, of Greek descent, and 
his wife a Bulgarian from Rustchuk ; they 
were wood carvers by trade, und so miserably 
poor that the sum which Ion, after much 
cautious feeling of his way, offered for the 
man's best suit, was looked upon as a small 
fortune. Without actually stating it in so 
many words, Zumoros permitted the good 
folk to take up the idea that he and his 
companion were artists who required the 
costume for the purposes of their work ; they 
had left the city for u ramble on the previous 
evening, had lost their way, nnd wandered 
about all night—an insinuation which was 
true in so far as that they were decidedly at 
sea as to their exact position. 

Having secured one at least of the indispens- 
able disguises, they bought up a store of the 
only provisions to be obtained-- black bread, 
cheese, and some dried fruit—nnd carefully 
inquiring the shortest way tothe city, departed. 
to take shelter in the nearest cover and eat 
a hasty meal, of which, by this time, they 
both stood sorely in need. 

Arrayed in his purchased plumes, Ion 
then set out in search of the nearest village, 
whose direction he had cleverly ascertained 
during his conversation with the Greek wooi- 
carver, and succeeded without much diffienlty 
in obtaining another suit there, into whict. 
on his friend's return, Daintry promp?!y 
changed. His brows were darkened by the 
application of a little pencil dust, and his 
hair kept as much out of sight as possible: 
his complexion would not betray him, for his 
love of the open air and the hot sun of the 
Mediterranean had turned his skin nearly to 
the hue of mahogany. 

All through the day the two lads lay in 
their covert, and I think both agreed that А 
was the longest they bad ever spent in ai 
their lives. They were now fairly well di~ 
guised, and might have attempted to continu: 
their journey in the daytime, but, taking ino 
consideration the serious consequences of faii- 
ure, they had decided that it was best to sta.t 
under cover of night. So they remained ic 
their hiding-place all through the long hou:- 
which dragged so heavily by, talking in lox. 
cautious Whispers, starting nervously at th: 
slightest sound—the rustling of a leaf, ‘he 
snapping of a twig—and longing for it? 
period of inaction to be over. 

With the fall of the first shadcws thet 
were on their feet, and, carefully hiding aw 
their discarded English garments, quitte: 
their shelter, and struck out north at 
slightly eastward, so as to strike the Adri: 
nople Railway at а point which would ix 
clear of Coustantinople— the terminus ws 
probably watched, but it was not likely ths 
the small wayside stations would be. N- 
doubt by this time the authorities, consti. 
tionally averse to exertion of any kind. L- 
come to the comforting conclusion that t^ 
fugitives were hidden within the city itse I 
still, it was as well to take no risks. Ti: 
boarded an outward-bound train, somew i: : 
about midnight, at a lonely stopping- pi: 
where the only person they encountered w..- 
sleepy official, who, half-dazed as it seem«- t . 
the glare of his own lantern, took no neis 
whatever of the two shabby-looking G` + 
peasant lads, who found places as quiet 
and unostentatiously as they could, and 
were, presently, much to their own rei- 
borne off into the darkness at the slk 
lumbering, uneven pace which is so charac te 
istic of Ottoman railways. 

Well, at all events, the first part of V.« 
daring scheme had succeeded; it rema: 
torbe seen whether Manos would consent 


play the part assigned to him. Demotika, 
which they eventually reached without 
mishap, or more delay than is inseparable 
from travelling in Turkey, is a fair-sized 
town of about 10,000 inhabitants, noted 
chiefly for its Citadel and manufactures, and 
is of some historical interest as being the 
birthplace of Bajazet. It is, as Daintry had 
said, the seat of the Greek archbishopric, 
and the majority of its population profess 
Christianity. 

The two lads discovered the silk-merchant’s 
residence without much trouble, and lost no 
time in making him acquainted with their 
position, and asking his advice. When once 
Munos was convinecd that the ragged Greek 
lad was really what he declared himself to be 
—the son of his old friend Alexander Zamoros 
—the former’s co-operation was secured, 
though it was evident that the merchant 
—a good-natured and amiable, but rather 
timid man—was somewhat apprehensive 
as to the consequences which his connection 
with the new-comers might entail upon him. 

However, the fugitives were hospitably 
received, and invited to remain as long as 
they wished, while, in addition, Manos 
promised to think the matter over and give 
them all the help he could. 

At first the thought occurred to Val that, if 
they remained quietly where they were until 
the hue-and-cry after them had dizd down, 
they might reasonably hope to escape further 
trouble; the merchant’s servants were co- 
religionists of his own, and not likely to talk ; 
and it seemed as if they might lie hidden 
there for a considerable time without any out- 
sider becoming aware of their presence. But 
there was this objection—that if they should 
chance to be discovered in hiding in Manos’s 
house, they would inevitably bring ruin on 
their host ; and, rather than be instrumental 
in causing him any annoyance, both Daintry 
and his companion would have taken any 
risk. Zamoros had had enough of involving 
other people in the consequences of his 
political schemes ; for though Val would never 

permit him to open his lip: on the subject, 
the Greek lad never ceased to reproach him- 
self with being the cause of the danger in 
which his chum now stood, and many a re- 
solution did he make to the effect that, if he 
only got safely out of this present scrape, no 
oue should ever induce him to take any part, 
no matter how humble, in а conspiracy again. 

"I have been thinking it out," Manos 
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said, the evening after their arrival, as the 
three sat at a small table sipping their 
coffee—the lads had, for a time, changed 
into somewhat more civilised habiliments— 
** and I believe that the best und safest thing 
you can do is to make for Jasikoi, which, us 
I suppose you know, is a little seaport on 
I say Jasikoi, because an 
ex-clerk of mine married und settled down 
there some years ago ; and if I give you a letter 
to him, I think he will do all he can for you. 
There is no railway, and the roads are very 
bad, but I think no one in that direction is 
in the least likely to suspect you—it is the 
very last that an English fugitive, or a Cretan 
either, would be likely to take. Once there, 
I daresay you will be able to arrange with 
the owner of some fishing-boat to put you 
across into Greek territory. Volo would be 
best, for there is a British Consul there.” 
Val turned to his companion. 

"Dm not afraid of the tramp; are you, 
Jack? ’ he asked. “Anything to get out of 
& country where a fellow can't speak his 
mind or go where he pleases without bother- 
ing about passports and tomfoolery of that 
kind." And Ion answered with fervour, “ I'd 
crawl to the frontier on my hands and knees 
if there were no other way of getting out of 
Turkey! " 

* By the way, I don't think there will be 
much difticulty in getting you papers," the 
merchant struck іп. “I can get them made 
out in the names of — shall we say Nicolas and 
Constantine Melas, the brothers of one of my 
servants, who are going south to see some 
relatives at Jasikoi? Will that do? I ean 
manage that—it will be only a question of 
money. You see, they cannot possibly sus- 
pect who you really are; if they did, it would 
be as much as their heads were worth to 
accept a bribe. I will get more suitable 
clothes for you than those in which you 
arrived, and I should think that your being 
able to speak Romaic so fluently, Monsieur 
Daintry, would avert all suspicion." 

“That will do splendidly," Val returned. 
" And we are both awfully obliged to you, 
Monsieur Manos; indeed, we could never 
have hoped to reach the coast without your 
help. We are well provided with money, 
and I am glad to say that I have still got my 
revolver. We had to leave pretty nearly 
everything else behind us in Constantinople 
—the second kit I have lost since I left 
England! I don't want to have to use the 
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thing, but I assure you І don’t mean to be 
captured without making a fight for liberty. 
And with Zaimoros here. it is literally a matter 
of life and death.” 

“Tf you are actually discovered, resistance 
will be useless," Manos said earnestly. **'lThe 
authorities will be fifty to one, and any 
struggle would only tell against you in the 
end. But I suppose it is no use to advise 
you; an Englishman trapped is like a 
wounded liou—dangerous to the last. All 
the same, I warn you —resistance would be 
the height of folly." 

“Ги not going to let Zamoros be taken 
while I'm alive to prevent it," was Daintry's 
dogged reply. 

The Greek merchant sighed. 

“Well, I cannot blame you for the mad- 
ness you were born with in your blood,’’ he 
responded with a faint smile —“and, after 
all, the English are wonderful madmen! I 
can only hope that any officials you may 
meet will elect to let you pass unsuspected. 
Truly, I think that any attempt on their 
part to interfere, if bad for you, would be 
worse for them!” 

“Well, I think they wouldn't find it all 
plain sailing!” Val returned, with a laugh ; 
“but, of course, we don't want to come into 
collision with them if it can be helped. Nov, 
Monsieur Manos, when do you think you 
can manage to get the paupers? Because, 
once we have them, we had better start 
iminediately. Every hour that we dclay 
will, in case of discovery, make it more 
difficult for you to plead ignorance as to 
who we really were, and to get you into 
trouble would be a poor return for ull your 
kindness." 

"I can have the papers and disguises by 
to-morrow evening," Manos returned, in u 
tone of evident relief ; * but I beg you, gentle- 
men, not to hurry away—a few daye more or 
less cannot make much difference now." 

"I beg your pardon—they may make all 
the difference in the world for you," Daintry 
answered gravely ; ‘‘and for that reason we 
had better start very early the day after 
to-morrow, so as to get well away from 
Demotika before daybreak. We're hardly 
safe guests for you, Monsieur Manos—in 
fact, for a time at least, we must make up 
our mind to be two regular young Ishmaels, 
our hands against every man and every 
man's hand against us." 

i ( To be continued.) 


A SECRET CHAMBER. 
By W. E. CULE, 


Author of “ Mr. Hernes Hallucination,” “ Watkins White Elephant," ete, 


1 Ho bas not felt a thrill of interest over the 
discovery of secret chambers? These, 
of course, may vary in value, and, for my own 
part, І venture to say that no one who found 
nis way into a long-sealed chamber ever dis- 
covered there such an astonishing thing as 
did Wilson Secundus, Lawes, and Corfield. 
And that was when they broke into the 
secret room at the Old Kneath Farm. 
That was in the spring of the year, anc 


PART I. 


the whole affair began with Corfield. He 
had come to school that term with tne firm 
resolve to make money in the way of busi- 
ness. His efforts had begun with foreign 
postage-stamps, and for the first few weeks 
he had conducted a brisk correspondence 
with various firms in different parts of the 
country. Approval sheets had come to him 
in shoals, and he had done his best to make 
sales; but as a matter of fact he knew very 
little about stamps, and had not the patience 
to learn. The postages cost him more than 
his profits, and he failed to make a market 
against merchants of а more commercial 
turn of mind. 

It was just when he was growing weary of 
stamps that he got hold of a new idea. 
Egzss— why not eggs? His mind was all for 
expleration and adventure, and he really did 
know a little about birds and eggs. Some 


fellows had a taste for collecting eggs, and 
why should he not minister to their needs 
and follow his own natural bent at one and 
the same time ? 

He turned the idea over and over with 
ever-increasing delight; he sat down and 
sent all the luckless approval sheets back to 
their proper owners; he consulted all the 
authorities on eggs that be could get hold 
of; and then, on the first half-holidny, he 
set out on a long und lonely ramble in the 
country. | 

His new plan was entirely successful. Не 
brought back several eggs and sold them 
without difficulty, realising eightpence as a 
reward of his labours. Stamps were very 
common, and mobody had wanted them; 
eggs were more rare, and therefore more 
interesting, and quite a number of fellows 
decided to stárt a collection. None of them 
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knew much abcut the subject, and as long 
asan egg was an egg it did not matter much 
about its real value. Corfield became at 
once an authority, and received more 
orders than he could hope to execute; but 
he noted and accepted them all, determined 
that he would make hay while the sun shone. 

On the next expedition he was even more 
successful, and saw his way to riches clear 
and open before him. On that Saturday 
evening, when all his spoils had been sold, 


** With the fall of the first shadows they were on their feet, 
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* The grounds, you mean ?’’ asked Lawes. 
“ Yes," said Corfield, ** and the house too.” 
* Oh, come now," cried Wilson. * How 
could you? There's a caretaker there, as 
well as a dog. They’d let you go through 
the house, in a hurry ! " 
*'lhere was a caretaker there last year," 
admitted Corfield. “І remember the dog, 
too. But they're both gone now, and there's 
nobody there. The place is open, and it's 
There's heaps of rats, 


all going to pieces. 


quitted their shelter, and struck out north." 


[See page 150.) 


he was describing some of his adventures to 
his particular chums, Lawes and Wilson. It 
was then that he startled them in a very 
interesting way. 

*'There's quite a lot of nests,’ he said, 
“about the Old Kneath Farm. You know 
the Old Kneath ? ” 

* Rather," said Wilson. 
of bounds." 

“Ошу just. It's not a quarter of a mile 
out, and it’s a jolly good place. I went all 
through it." 


* But that's out 


and all sorts of other things. I shouldn't 
wonder if it was the rats drove the caretaker 
away." 

* What's it like, inside ?"' asked Wilson. 

“Oh, it's a big place. There's some of 
the old stuff there all the time. In one of 
the top rooms I found an old wooden bed- 
stead, and in another I found a secret 
chamber. It was there I got the barn-owl’s 
egg that I've sold to Harrison." 

* What! in the secret chamber? " cried 
Lawes. 


* No, you noodle,of course not. That was 
outside. There were only three in the nest—"' 

But the others had no further interest in 
eggs. They were hot upon the scent of tne 
secret chamber, which had been mentioned 
in such a casual everyday way. Eggs, in 
fact, were not much in their line, but they 
liked the sound of the other thing exceed- 
ingly. 

“ But what was in the secret chamber ? "' 
they cried both together. 


" How should I know? I didn't get in." 

“Then how do you know it's there—how 
did you find it? Why don't you say ? ” 

Corfield awoke to the fact of their interest. 
" Oh," he said, “I'll tell you how. I went 
upstairs, and hunted through the top rooms. 
Some of the windows were broken, and I 
thought there might be nests inside. Be- 
sides, it was only through the windows that 
I could get at the ivy that was on the walls, 
you know. It was in the ivy that I found 
the two ——" 


“Oh, drop the eggs,” interrupted Lawes; 
* get to the point.” 

* Well, when I was in one of the rooms 
I happened to wonder how thick the walls 
were. The houseis an old one. so I thought 
they might be pretty solid. But when I 
sounded one of the walls, it felt quite hollow. 
It couldn't be more than & brick thickness 
anyhow, so there must be a secret room, or 
passage, or staircase, or something." 

This sounded good. “Did you look 
about? ” asked Wilson. “ Did you hunt for 
& spring? " 

“ For а what? " demanded Corfield. 

“For a spring. It’s generally a spring 
that opens those secret chambers, you 
know." 

Corfield shook his head. “No, I didn't 
hunt about; I hadn't time. Besides, what 
would be the good if I did find the way 
in? It isn't likely there'd be any nests there, 
is it?" 

For & clever and ingenious youngster, 
Corfield was certainly dense upon a subject 
of this importance. Really, eggs filled his 
mind just at that time, and he hadn't 
troubled to study the possibilities of the new 
discovery. These were soon laid bare to 
him. 

* Well, upon my word!” said Wilson. 
“He can't get anything but nests into his 
head! Why, there are people who would 
give anything to get on the trail of a secret 
chamber. They go hunting all over the 
country, looking for them." 

* Whatever for? " asked Corfield. 

* Why—why, for the sake of finding them, 
of course. Most of them are hundreds of 
years old, and you never know what you'll 
find inside. Once, when a secret chamber 
was discovered, they found & skeleton in it, 
sitting down by & table, with un empty jug 
and an empty plate. Noone ever knew who 
he was, but most likely he had gone in there 
to hide, and had been forgotten. So he 
had starved to death because he didn't know 
how to get out." 

Corfield began to exhibit some signs of 
interest. 

" Yes," chimed in Lawes. "And, in 
another place, there was & chamber called 


BOYS 


T is a fact worthy of notice that the very 
first winner of the coveted V.C.—& dis- 
tinction that every British soldier would 
rather have than any other in the world— 
was & boy. C. D. Lucas, who attained to the 
rank of rear-admiral, was but a midshipman 
on board H.M.S. Hecla, when, on June 21, 
1854, he did the gallant deed which caused 
hiin to be recommended to Queen Victoria 
for the new decoration she had just insti- 
tuted. It was whilst in action off Bomarsund 
that a live shell dropped upon the deck of 
the Hecla, threatening death and destruc- 
tion to scores of sailors as soon as the burst 
occurred. But, whilst others looked at it 
fascinated, Lucas rushed forward, and, at 
the imminent risk of his own life, picked up 
the engine of death and successfully threw 
it overboard. By this act he not only had 
the honour of gaining the Victoria Cross, but 
of having his name handed down to all time 
as the senior winner of the coveted trophy. 
William Sutton was a young buyler in the 
famous King’s Royal Rifles in India, during 
the terrible days of the Mutiny. Sutton did 
two deeds that caused his name to be sent 
up for the Cross. He saw, in one action, the 
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the Priest’s Hole. When Cromwell was after 
the priests—or was it Henry the Eighth? 
I forget which—their friends had to hide 
them in places like that. It was the same 
in the Civil Wars, too. In those times the 
motto was ‘ Any hole in a storm.’ ” 

*" Just so," added Wilson. ‘ But, besides 
that, old misers often fixed up those places to 
hide their money in. Why, one of the most 
likely things to tind in а secret chamber is a 
sack of gold. There would be heaps of coins, 
of the time of Elizabeth, perhaps, or even 
farther back than that." 

* Really ? " cried Corfield, now fully roused. 
“ Ате you sure ? ” 

"Of course. Гуе read of heaps of cases 
like that." 

“ I suppose we could change them— could 
we?” 

“Rather! Why, people would give double 
their value just to have them as curiosities, 
or to stick them in a museum." 

" Catch me sticking them in a museum! ”’ 
said Corfield. “I know a trick worth two of 
that. But do you think there'd be any coins 
in the Old Kneath? If so, we'd better have 
a look, you know." 

This was agreed to in а moment. Nothing 
could be done, of course, until the next half- 
holiday, so they had to wait in patience. 
They also decided to wait in silence as well 
as patience, for if any hint of the affair got 
abroad there would be very little hope of a 
successful termination. For one thing, the 
Old Kneath was out of bounds for the Lower 
School, and, for another thing, the slightest 
whisper of an adventure such as this would 
set the whole school talking. They were 
therefore obliged to kcep very quiet, and to 
count the hours of waiting. 

Wilson, however, did more. He routed 
out ull the tales in the school library that 
had a secret chamber, or pussaye, or stair- 
case in them, and brought the resulta to his 
confederates. This kept the interest at a 
high pitch. His greatest find was a narrative 
of Charles the Second's flight after the Battle 
of Worcester, containing quite a nuinber of 
hairbrendth adventures in secret passages 
and chambers, not to mention oak-trees. 

" And the best of it is," he said, “that we 
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bugler of the foe just about to sound the 
" charge," and the lad of the 60th grasped 
like lightning the fact that, if this could be 
stopped for a time, bis own comrades would 
be all the better prepared. So he dashed 
forward clean through the ranks of the 
enemy, without stopping to consider the 
awful risk, and slew the rebel bugler just as 
he pnt the bugle to his mouth! Sutton then 
returned unhurt by the volley fired at him, 
and lived to show once more wonderful 
gallantry in the storming of the breach at 
Delhi. His brave companions were so 
charmed with the courage and coolness he 
had displayed that, when the officers asked 
the men to nominate one of their number 
for the V.C. that Queen Victoria had 
expressed her intention of conferring upon 
that band of the Ritles, there was one unani- 
mous shout of “Sutton! Sutton!" And 
brave young Sutton had the Cross pinned to 
his brenst for those deeds at Delhi. 

There was Boyes, too--a “boy” in more 
senses than one, but with the heart of & 
veteran and the bravery of a Nelson. Boyes 
was a little midshipman who had joined the 
land force in Japan, September 18604. Ніз 
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are just in the very district he passed through. 
I shouldn't be a bit surprised if he stayed a 
night in that very house, and in that very 
chamber." 

* What's the good of that ?" said Corfield. 
"If he did, we won't find any gold there 
now. He was a terror for scrambling up the 
cash." 

This side of the affair rather took Wilson 
aback. ‘Perhaps money was put there 
after," he suggested. 

" But you said the time of Elizabeth, or 
even farther back. That was a long way 
before Charles the Second." 

“Well, anyhow,” broke in Lawes, “ per- 
haps Charles left something there behind 
him. If he did, he hadn't time to come buck 
for it. Perhaps he left-—-” 

“Not his purse, I'll bet," said Corfield 
persistently. 

“No; his snuff-box.” 

All this talk, however, was of very little 
comfort to anybody, for Corfield would have 
nothing to do with Charles or his snuff-box. 
So Wilson kept the rest of his theories to 
himself, only hoping that in due time he 
would have the opportunity of saying “ 1 told 
you so |” 

Wednesday came, and proved to be a very 
fine spring day. Morning school, according 
to the treasure-hunters, lasted a good deal 
longer than usuzl, but in due course it gave 
pluce to dinner. When dinner was over 
three juniors might have been seen making 
their way down the St. Bride's Road and out 
towards the open country. 

There was nothing unusual about them. 
Even their air of subdued excitement was 
common enough in youngsters just freed 
from the thrall of the desk. No one could 
have guessed the curious adventure they 
were on, much less its remarkable and start- 
ling termination. 
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WHO HAVE WON THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


colour-sergeants were hoth wounded and 
fell, but the lad, D. G. Boves. with а сту of 
exultation, lifted up the colours and carried 
them forward with a cheer. The men who 
went through the fierce fire at Simone Seki 
that day will not easily forget the sight of 
the youthful middy as he rushed into the 
thick of the fight waving the flag and shout- 
ing to them to follow him. ‘They did--to 
some tune! But, when the day was won, 
and Boyes, blackened but smiling, put down 
the colours triumphantly, it was found that 
they had been pierced in no less than six 
places by bullets. Boyes got the V.C.— well 
he had earned it too. 

Joseph Farmer was nineteen when he 
stood by the side of the surgeon on Majuba 
Hill. 1881, as a member of the R.A.M.C., and 
attended the doctor whilst tlie latter bound 
up the wounds of the injured. Farmer has 
told me before to-day how he held up the 
white bandnye as a “tlag of truce,” but the 
Boers fired at him, and, whilst one shot 
killed the wounded soldier another struck 
the surgeon, mortally wounding him, and a 
third broke the arm of Farmer that wag 
waving the bandage. 
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Magner and Bergin, the drummer-boys of 
Yorkshire’s noted 33rd, both got the V.C. fot him. 
their splendid actions when, under Napier, There are soldiers yet living to-duy who 
with the shout of ‘ Yorkshire first." the raise their hats reverently when the name of 
gallant regiment entered Magdala. The two Bugler Thomas Keep is mentioned. Little 
boys with their drums led the way into the Keep was only ten years old when with the 
breach, and it is said that Magner was the Grenadiers at Inkerman. As he stood in the 
very first Englishman, or boy, to get inside thick of the tight he heard a wounded soldier 
the city. He stood beating his drum and вау how much he ** would like a cup of tea." 
shouting ** Come оп, 33rd ! " whilst Bergin was And the little lad set about making him one 
only a step behind him in getting through there and then. He ran for some water, he 


Inkerman, who died asking God to bless 
the breach, and showed equal gallantry. The made a tire, and he put the water on to boil | 


“That settles your arm, Farmer," said 
the dying surgeon, with & quiet simile. 

“ Nay, sir," replied the Army Medical 
man; “thank God, I’ve a left arm too." 

And the brave Farmer then waved the 
white flag with his left hand whilst the 
broken right one dangled uselessly by his side. 
The Boers shot and hit his left arm tco, break- 
ing that; then Farmer fell down exhausted 
from loss of blood. Не was finally rescued, 
and was strongly recommended for the V.C., 
which the late Queen gave him with many 
expressions of admiration at his bravery. 

* [;ngland's second Nelson,” as some one 
has called him--Captain Peel, of the famous 
Shannon’s Brigade —had with liim at Inker- 
man, as his aide-de-camp, a young middy who 
was as brave as himself—FEdward St. John 
Daniels. Daniels volunteered to fetch 
powder from a waggon far off, though under 
heavy fire all the way, and he did it too. 
And when his leader, Peel, was badly 
wounded at Inkerman, Daniels remained by 
him and bandaged the wounds whilst shot 
and shell were flying about in all directions, 
and never left Peel till he had seen him in a 
place of safety. For these two fine deeds 
Daniels was awarded the Victoria Cross, to 
the satisfaction of the whole of his Naval 
comrades and friends. 

And then there was the drummer-boy of 
the 64th, with that good old-fashioned Irish 
name of Flinn. He never knew what fear 
was on that great day when Lucknow was 
relieved, aud the British people throughout 
the world went nearly wild with joy. ‘To 
Thomas Flinn it mattered nothing that day 
whether he met one of the enemy or twenty ; 
he simply went at them. His Cross was given 
him for one deed out of a dozen that were 
worthy of it. He dashed forward and attacked 
two veteran Sepoy gunners just about to fire 
the gun; he put them both hors de combat 
singlehanded, and then went seurching for 
others to tackle. 


rush of the 33rd quite drove back the Abys- — ascooily as if he were in barracks. He helped 
sinian forces, and, after a sharp struggle, as many of the wounded men ак he could to 
Magdala was taken. So worthy were the two come near the fire, till they felt revived by 
drummers considered by the authorities Из warmth, and he carried round his tea to 
that the Cross was awarded to both, and everybody within reach. His little legs tired 
Yorkshiremen were enthusiastic at the glory ах he went with his can of tea from one dying 
that had fallen to the “county of broad soldier to another until it was a marvel that 
acres." he did not fall from pure exhaustion. 

Whilst our midshipmen continue their Time after time bullets struck him, but he 
glorious traditions of bravery and good- never heeded them. One passed through his 
heartedness we need not fear for our prowess hat, one cut his coat, and one fell down his 
on the sea. А. Mayo, whilst yet a lad and a trousers-leg. Rut he stopped not; his scarlet 
middy, offered to lead the charge at Dacca, coat yleamed along the tield as he trotted 
India, against two guns, and carried it out with his tea from the fire to the Grenadiers 
successfully, for which he was afterwards and others as coolly as if on parade. And he 
given the V.C. And the latest recipient of was only ten yeais old! 
the V.C. at the time of writing is also a It was a tremendous disappointment to the 
middy—Busil John Guy, another Yorkshire- whole of the British Grenadiers that little 
man, or rather * boy," from Sedbergh, where Thomas Keep never was awarded the V.C.: 
his father is vicar. Basil Guy was attached they felt it deeply. Until a few years ago 
to H.M.S. Barfleur, in the Far East, and you might have seen him (nay, perhaps you 
during the recent famous sieve of Tientzin he have done so without knowing him), for be 
greatly distinguished himself by his gallantry worked at the Army and Navy Stores in 
in carrying в wounded seaman ucross a tire- Victoria Street. He was ever kind and gentle. 
swept zone with the utmost coolness and sang- — thnt bronzed man, and few of the customers 
froid. It must bea pleasure to young Mr. Guy who heard his comrades call ~“ Tom " when 
to recollect that almost the last thing the late needing him, ever dreamed that that quiet 
Queen did was to express her intention of packer was one of the very bravest of the 
giving him the V.C. for this grand act. inany English boys who have ever fought with 

Last, but not least, one must remember the British Army or Navy, and who, if hi: 
the “child,” the little lad, who never actually name was never inscribed on the Victoria 
got the V.C., but whose nume was оп the lips Cross roll, nevertheless has it inscribed upon 
of thousands of wounded and dying men at the hearts of the British Grenadiers for ever. 
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STARTLING A DERVISH: 
A TRUE STORY. 
By Davip KER, 


Author of * A Bald Climber,” * The Finder of the White Ll-phant,” ete. 


ds main street of a Persian town is no 
pleasant place at the best of times for 
anyone who has & nose; but when some 
special eause has crowded it with a mob of 


I had no wish to draw attention to myself 
by asking my way, at a time when all 
Mohamme lan Asia was still in a white heat 
of rage over the defeat of Turkey by Russia 


Id as soon have expected to meet the 
President himself." 


The speaker had a face as brown as ту 


fierce Mohammedans from the surrounding 
country, and when it happens to be one of 
the hottest days of summer, and when, 
above all, one has lost one's way, there is 
much truth apparent in the cynical old 
Russian proverb, * The happiest place is 
where we are nof." 

Such were my own thoughts, as I fought 
my way through the flood of striding camels, 
Jaden donkeys, veiled women, bare-limbed 
native peasants, turbaned traders, fierce-eved 
Tartars in high sheepskin caps, and gaunt, 
sinewy, swaggering Koords from the moun- 
tins, with long guns on their shoulders. 

The monthly market had crowded to over- 
flowing all the narrow, crooked, filthy streets 
of the Persian border-town of Kurdash, past 
whici the swift, dark stream of the Aras ог 
Araxes—the boundary-line between Persia 
nud Russia—went swirling on its long 
journey eastward down to the Caspian Sea. 

Amid such a chaos, I had little hope of 
finding my way unaided back to the so-called 
“inn” which, while giving to the traveller 
the shelter of ita walls, expected him to 
bring everything else along with him ; and 


in 1878, and when the cry of “ Kill the un- 
believer " would have been promptly taken 
up by any Moslem mob from Constantinople 
to Calcutta. 

Something must be done, however, and 
speedily too, for the sun was growing hotter 
every moment, and the combined odour of 
rancid oil, stale fish, rotting garbage, raw 
hides, dried manure, and unwashed human 
beings, was becoming so overpowering as 
a.most to make me wish myself in the plight 
of the ancient statues at Rome. which are 
said to lose their noses in order to save 
themselves from the bad smells of the town. 

All at once I espied on my right, in the 
doorway of a house somewhat more respect- 
able than the rest, a tall man in native dress 
with a face more promising than the lean, 
durk, wolfish visages around me. “That's во,” laughed Dr. Diocletian Q. 

Up to him I stepped accordingly, and, — Squashett, as he heartily shook hands with 
greeting him with the talismanie * Amaun!" me. *" Well, if these quarters of mine ain't 
(peace), I proceeded to ask my way in the much to boast of, ] guess you'll find 'em a 
best Persian that I could muster. bit cleaner than that inn of yours, anyhow: 

At the sound of my voice the stranger so ГЇЇ just send a couple of my critters to 
started visibly, апе umazed me by answering — bring over your baggage, and you'd best stay 
in English: right here till it comes.” 


own, and a beard and turban worthy of a 
Pasha; but his clear, rather high-pitched 
voice, crisp, incisive New-England accent, 
and quaint Western phraseology, suggested 
a thought which the sight of his form. 
aquilhne protile, keen grey eye. and scarred 
cheek, at once turned into certaintv. Five 
years had passed since that man and 1 last 
looked upon each other's faces, amid the 
whirl and uprour of a Bulgarian battlefield ; 
and now, on the border-line between Europe 
and Asin, we unexpectedly met once more. 

“Well, doctor, I am sure I may say 
the same," quoth I, “for this is the very 
last place where I should have thought of 
falling in with you, if it were not that vou 
have a way of always turning up just where 
you are least expected." 


“What! you here? Well, this whips all! | 
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The hospitable offer was accepted as 
frankly as it was made; and over the best 
cup of coffee that I had tasted since crossing 
the Persian frontier my friend the doctor 
gave me the history of his recent adventures. 

* And now,” he wound up, at the end of a 
list of startling experiences and hairbreadth 
escapes that would have made the fortune of 
any “ Christmas Number," “ I've got quite а 
tidy little practice in this town, though I 
have not been here long ; and if I keep on 
like this, I reckon it won't be long before 
I’ve made my pile. It’s apt to be a bit 
awkward sometimes, though, for they've got 
to think that I am just the biggest kind of 
magician, and can do whatever I want to; 
and only the other day they brought me a 
dead man, and wanted me to rnise him to 
life again!" (A fact.] 

“ And what on earth did you do? " asked 
I, gallantly choking down my laughter. 

“Т looked as solemn аз I could," said the 
Yankee, with a sly twinkle in his eye, “ and 
told them that it was not the will of heaven 
that this man should live agnin, for, if he 
did, great and grievous misfortunes would 
befall bim. Well. I guess I've got to leave 
you now, for I'm wanted to go and see the 
Governor, who thinks he is desperately ill, 
though there's nothing in creation the matter 
with him except that he never takes any 
exercise, and cats as if there were no here- 
after. Just make yourself snug here till I 
come back, will you? So long!” 

The hospitable doctor's house, built in the 
Eastern style, was also furnished in true 
Oriental fashion, with curtains in the place 
of doors, and “ divans" of soft cushions by 
way of chairs. Uponone of these I stretched 
myself to await my host's return; and, as 1 
had been travelling most of the night, and 
tramping round the town under a hot sun 
for the greater part of the morning, it was 
not surprising that I soon dozed off to sleep. 

The first thing that aroused me was a 
discordant yell of ~“ Allah-hu ackbar!” 
(God is most great), apparently so close at 
hand that it sounded as if uttered in the very 
room itself. 

What tnis meant I needed no one to 
tell me; for such а phenomenon had come 
in my way not a few times in the course of 
my Eastern travels. А Dervish *—one of 


9 The name of “ Dervish” simply denotes a religious 
devotee, and was applied to our Arab foes in the 
Soudan iu allusion to their fanatical faith in the sup: 
poral divine mission of their leader, the self-styled 
* Mabdi."—D. K, 
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those dirty, idle, useless rogues whom 
Moslem superstition reveres as “ holy шеп” 
—-had taken his seat in the porch of my 
friend’s house, and meant to remain there, 
and to make himself as great a nuisance as 
possible, till he was well paid to go away! 

Here was a dilemma; and I inwardly 
wondered how my host, with all his pro- 
verbial **'cuteness," would contrive to get 
out of it! 

To pay the bawling rogue would simply 
encourage him and his fellow-rascals to come 
back as often as they liked. Not to puy him 
would be to make the house untenable, for he 
would then (according to the well-known habit 
of his class in such a case) keep up an inces- 
sant howling all night long, while sleeping in 
the daytime; and as for removing him by 
force, any * unbeliever " who, in that hotbed of 
Moslem fanaticism, should dare to lay hand 
upon a holy Dervish, would certainly be torn 
to pieces on the spot by the enraged mob. 

From these sombre musings I was suddenly 
roused by the cheery voice of my host, who 
came in looking as frankly genial as ever. 

" What are you going to do now, doctor ?”’ 
asked I. 

“With that critter in the porch, you 
mean ?" said the Yankee coolly. ~“ Well, it 
won't take long to get quit of him, I reckon. 
I ‘provided for that contingency’ (as your 
newspapers are always saying) some time 
ago; and I guess he'1l soon find out that I've 
got the inside truck of him.” 

The knowing smile with which my friend 
spoke, showed me that he felt himself master 
of the situation—though, at the moment, 1 
could not for the life of me see how. 

Just then a confused murmur of many 
voices was heard outside; and, peeping 
through the lattice-window that kept out the 
blinding sualigut, I saw the whole strect 
blocked up with an eager crowd, whose faces 
were all turned expectantly towards the 
porch of our house. 

“This is the first time that I’ve been 
bothered with one of these Dervish fellers," 
said mv host, “and these folks are waiting to 
see if the ‘Magician’ (as they call me) can 
get the better of a Dervish. Well, I some- 
how have a notion that he can.” 

So saying, he stepped forth into the porch, 
I following, while the gazing crowd watched 
breathlessly to see what would happen. 

There sat the Dervish, a filthy, half-naked, 
ruthanly tramp, the very type of the Oriental 
at his worst. He replied with the coarse 
insolence of his class to the doctor's mild 
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request that he would betake himself else- 
where, and roughly declared that Ле was not 
going to be ordered about by any unbelieving 
dog, and that he would stay there as long as 
he liked, unless the “ intidel’’ chose to give 
him a bountiful alms. 

" Hadst thou asked charity in befitting 
fashion," said the doctor in Persian, “ it 
should have been given to thee freely ; but 
since thou hast thug rudely demanded it, not 
one aspar (halfpenny) shalt thou get. What 
saith the Prophet himself? ‘Be courteous, 
even to un unbeliever, for so it befits the 
servants of Allah (God) to be. — Hearken, О 
people," he added, turniug to the crowd, who 
were visibly impressed with this quotation 
from their own sacred writings, and the 
solemnity with which it was uttered. * Ye all 
know well that no magic can prevail against 
one that is truly a holy man; and there- 
fore, if my magie can cast him forth without 
laying а hand upon him, your own eyes shall 
see that he is but & cheat, and that in him 
there is no holiness at all!” 

And, without another word, he went back 
into the house. 

AS he vanished, the Dervish, who had for 
an instant looked somewhat unensy, seemed 
to pluck up his courage once more, and set up 
a fresh yell of “ Allah-hu ackbar!” But 
his defiant shout ended in a shrill scream, as 
he went flying head-over-heels into the road, 
and ley kicking and writhing in the dirt, 
grimacing and screeching like a scalded 
monkey ! 

Instantly the whole throng—as if fearing 
that the great magician might strike them 
dead on the spot, or turn them into dogs or 
hyanas, took to their heels as one man; 
and the erestfallen Dervish, as soon as he 
was able to stand, rushed headlong after 
them. 

“How on earth did you do that, doctor?” 
asked J, in amazement. 

“Well, I went down below, and I hitched 
to that iron grating on which he sat the wire 
of my electric battery; and I guess he has 
had just about enough of it for one spell." 

My host was right, for the bullying in- 
truder had been so thoroughly frightened 
that he never showed his face within a mile 
of the drended house again; and so greatly 
was the doctors credit as a magician 
heightened by this victory that, so long as I 
remained in the town, the mere fact of my 
being his guest sufliced to make everyone 
treat me with the extreme ої  territied 
civility. 


THE LONDON SCHOOLS SWIMMING ASSOCIATION : 


qus are few more enthusiastic men than 
Mr. Herbert Bradbury, the secretary of 
the London Schools Swimming Associa- 
tion. Heis one of those friends of boys who, 
not content with trying to make them good 
scholars, so far as their heads and hearts 
may be concerned, holds also that there are 
great possibilities for good in the development 
of athletics, whether it be cricket, football, 
running, or swimming. It would almost seem, 
as regards the latter, that few of our London 
readers need lack the necessary instruction 
to enable them to swim, provided they care 
to apply to a multitude of teachers who are 
always ready with time and patience, not 
only to teach how to swim, but also how to 
save life. 
In London there are six hundred schools 
banded together in the Association, and it is 
felt that it would be even stronger if bath ac- 


° the art of life-saving. 


A CHAT WITH THE SECRETARY. 


[By л “ B.O.P.” SPECIAL COMMISSIONER. | 


conmodation was not во lamentably deficient; 
for, strange as it may appear, London is the 
worst city in the world so far as open spaces 


and open as well as closed baths аге 
concerned. 
“What is your aim?" І asked Mr. 


Bradbury. 

* Briefly and concisely, to teach every boy 
and girl in London first to swim, and next 
The Chairman of the 
London School Board (Lord Кеау) is one of 
our great supporters, and the Rev. S. D. 
Headlam. ».1.8.n., Vice-President, a most 
untiring and enthusiastic worker in connec- 
tion with our body. The once champion 
swimmer of the world. Mr. W. Henry, the 
secretary of the Life-Saving Society. is also 
on our executive, while the lending clubs do 
their very best to encourage us. In addition 
to that, we have no fewer than thirty-two 


branch associations and secretaries, and 
they cover an enormous aren. They stretch 
as far away as Dulwich and Greenwich on the 
one hand, and Wood Green on the other; 
while right away enst they take in all that 
side of London; and we have an enthusiastic 
body who are ever ready to do all they сап to 
help. Teachers want boys to feel an interest 
in the matter themselves, and to cultivate a 
spirit of broad and intelligent patriotism, so 
that the local bodies shall provide facilities 
by means of which every boy and girl in 
London may receive instruction in the art of 
swimming. In one year 45,000 children 
received instruction in swimming and about 
16.000 learnt to swim. Five thousand first- 
class certificates were issued, and wherever a 
new bath is opened there the Association 
grows and tlourishes by leaps and bounds.” 
Before Pyo any farther, may I ask you if 
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you can give me some practical proof of the 
value of the instruction in swimming and life- 
saving ? Have you a roll of honour which 
records any cases of boys saving life from 
drowning ; or have апу of the boys during the 
year 1901, for instance, won a medal or cer- 
tificate or any other recognition from the 
Royal Humane Society ? ” 

“Oh yes. Our roll of honour has now а 
total of thirty-two proofs of gallant deeds, and 
there were five cases in 1901 in which, as the 
result of our instructions, and more particu- 
larly as the result of life-saving, five actual 
attempts by boys to save life from drowning 
were made. There was Cornelius Garner, 
aged thirteen years, of Burrage Grove School, 
Plumstead, who, on May 1, 1901. rescued 
William Cotter, aged nine, from the Royal 
Arsenal Canal. It was a plucky attempt, and 
the lad sank twice in water five feet deep 
before he was rescued by Garner, who, at the 
Imminent risk of his own life, made great 
efforts before he was able to bring the lad 
safely to lund. He was awarded the bronze 
medal of the Society, and his name is on 
our roll of honour. Then there was Leonard 
Kennett. aged twelve years, of Kennington 
Road Board School, who was spending his 
holidays at Dover, and, while there, he 
plunged into the sea, and, although he was 
dressed, he did not hesitate a minute. A 
boy named Player, aged seven years, had got 
out of his depth and had already sunk twice, 
when Kennett, who was standing on the 
beach, saw him, aud without a moment's 
hesitation plunged in and saved his life. 
That boy gained a certificate nud is also upon 
our roll of honour. The holidavs, too, when 
the lads have leisure and are uncble to get 
away, invariably bring a crop of disasters, 
but very often these dixasters only serve to 
show what the late General Gordon said of 
this very class of boys, that ‘Beneath the 
well-worn elothes there is often the heart of 
& hero and a gentleman.’ 

"On Friday, July 19, Ernest Grimsdale, 
aged eleven, of Shepperton Road Board 
School, was by the side of the Regent's 
Canal. He saw another boy, named William 
Page, in the water, and jumped in after him. 
The boy struggled, and it seemed as if both 
lives would be lost. Grimsdale, hewever, 
knew something of life-saving methods and 
knew how to release himself froni what might 
have been a fatal grip, and so he brought the 
struyzle to a close under water and succeeded 
in rescuing his friend. Perhaps it is as well 
to say that these methods of release ought to 
be known by every swimmer, and that unless 
they are there is very little hope that the 
swimmer will be successful. The great 
danger always is that the victim will struggle, 
will eluteh, and try to drag down, and if that 
is done it is very bad indeed. This boy was 
awarded the vellum certificate. 

* Better still, as showing the value of the 
instruction we give, was the attempt of 
Bartholomew Etherington, a member of the 
Grove Street School, Deptford, Life-Saving 
"eam, who, on August 7, was near Black Horse 
Bridge, at Deptford, playing about, when he 
noticed another lad fall in in ten feet of 
water. Several people were present, but it 
was left to this little hero to jump in with 
all his clothes on und to try and rescue а lud 
named Tate, which he accomplished success- 
fully. Etherington was then under eleven 
yeurs of age, and he was given a monetary 
reward as well as a certificate. 

* Another gallant deed was that of Willium 
Mercer, aged fifteen, who learnt life-saving 
and his knowledge of swimming at Queen's 
Head Street School, Islington: he was also a 
member of a brigade who constantly used to 
go out together, and on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 22, when near the water, he heard the ery 
of a drowning man, and without the slightest 
hesitation plunged in to save him Не did 
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not think of his clothes or anything else, and 
found his task a terribly hurd one; it was a 
boy's strength against a man's. His first 
attempt was unsuccessful. and then there 
ensued a struggle, after which he brought the 
man to land and commenced resuscitation. 
He was successful, and the man was taken to 
hospital, but he died the same night. 

“We point with pleasure to these gallant 
deeds, and think them worthy of emula- 
tion. But what I want to tell boys is that 
these are only possible where the necessary 
instruction has been given, and that nothing 
can be more heartrending than to see a 
fellow-creature drowning and to be absolutely 
powerless to render uid. It is the object ot 
our Association to enable this knowledge 
to be imparted; and these facts speak for 
themselves.” 

“What are the chief events for boys? ” 

“There is an important event which is 
managed by the Southern Counties A.S.A. 
and the London Schools Swimming Associa- 
tion. That is the final of the London School 
Teams Championship, which took place this 
year at Camberwell Baths, London. This 
was instituted in 1891, and is for the Chal- 
lenge Shield presented by the Cygnus Club. 
The holders are the Rotherhithe New Road 
School, and they have won now for three 
veurs in succession. Previous to that, the 
Orphan Working School, Lynahurst Grove 
Board School, and others have been suc- 
cessful. The competition is confined to 
schools within the radius of twenty miles of 
Charing Cross. Each member of the compet- 
ing teams must be under fifteen years of age 
on the last day of the year of the competition, 
and must have attended school some time 
before he is allowed to enter. More than 
that, regular attendance i; encouraged, as 
that is a condition of entering for the final 
competition. The members of cach team 
consist of six competitors, all of whom must 
be of the swine school. Each member of the 
team will have to swim two lengths of the 
bath, and the team wins whose sixth comes 
in first. The winning team receive silver 
medals and hold the Challenge Shield, and 
the runners-up receive bronze medals, 
Shields are also presented to the schools 
which are most successful in teaching swim- 
ming, and are always eagerly sought for. 

“The one for boys is presented by the 
London Daily Chronicle, and it was won last 
year by Rotherhithe New Road, who had no 
fewer than 103 pupils who had first-class 


certificates, and who easily distanced all 
competitors. 
“With reference to the London Schools 


Swimming Association, our chief events that 
are open are the Ashbee Cup, which is, this 
year, 100 yards, the championship, for under 
fifteen years of ave. Then, for bovs under 
thirteen, there is а 50 yards cbampionship, 
and the Earl of Meath.—one of our best 
friends-- presents a cup. The Clarion Cup 
is presented for the champion school team 
of six under fifteen years of age. Each 
member of the team has to swim one length, 
or fifty yards. ‘Three competitors form up 
at one end of the bath and tliree at the other 
end. When No. 1 has swum his length, 
No. 2 will go; when No. 2 has finished his 
length, No. З will go; and so оп. The team 
wins whose No. 6 gets home tirst. 

“For diving from side and board in about. 
four feet of wate. there is the Hester Cup; and 
there is the Life-Saving Shield for teams 
of four under fifteen. Then we have the 
‘Freeman’ Trophy, which is for a school 
team of four under thirteen years of age; 
and the ‘Gardner’ Trophy, which is for back 
swimming, under fifteen veurs of age, fifty 
yards. When vou think of those thousands 
who are eligible, you can understand the 
number there are of competitors who ure 
wualified, it is a long and elaborate process 


the weeding out of these competitors; and 
there are a large number of local competi 
tions, which are intensely interesting, to be 
gone through first. 

“ Another very important event, too, is the 
100 yards Junior Amateur Boys’ Champion- 
ship of London. This is open to boys under 
sixteen, und the winner holds the Bos- 
Championship Cup presented by the famous 
Otter Club, and guins the L.S.S.A. gold 
medal. 

* Then every encouragement is given to the 
schools to turn out good swimmers, and н 
tifty-guinea shield is given by the Dary 
Chronicle to those who have the largest 
number and best percentage of first-class 
certificate holders. 

"lam very glad to say that through our 
branch associations good work is being done. 
Every year great interest is aroused locally, 
and enormous crowds are drawn to thear 
annual competitions, The chief event is, in 
each locality, the award of the L.S.S.A. 
Championship medal for boys, and. twenty- 
мх of these were awarded during the past 
year; and when I say that we included 
Beckenham within the range. of Greater 
London, you will see how easy it is to get 
thousands of competitors. How keen is the 
spirit may be shown from the fact that the 
Hackney branch gained nearly 400 certiti- 
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cates, Greenwich coming next with U, 
while the next best centres are Hoxton, 
South Islington, West Islington, and 


Battersea, 

“There is an interesting fight for the cup 
presented by the Earl of Meath, while one 
of the best known of His Majesty's 
Inspectors, now deceased, gave a shield. 
Altogether there are eighteen cups, trophies, 
and banners which are open to these young 
people. Diving is also encouraged, and the 
Life-Saving Society last year gave no fewer 
than twelve medals, all of silver, and some 
of bronze, for competition.” 

* How do you get instructors ? ° 

“ We are doing our best to encourage the 
teachers to take up the work, and there are 
exuininations for Teachers’ | Certificates 
every autumn. They can obtain а Life- 
Saving Certifiente if they pass an examina- 
поп which includes questions оп respira- 
tion and circulation as. atlected. by move- 
ments in the resuscitation drill; land drills 


for release, rescue, and resuscitation; with 
water drills for rescue." 
What need we write more? Boys 


love to read of brave deeds, and should 
learn how best to perform them. They can 
hardly do better than seek to imitate the 
swimmer, Mark Addy of Salford. He was 
the son of a boat-builder and waterman in 
Manchester, and gained his knowledge of 
swimminz at the Salford Baths, but before 
acquiring the art he began a great career as 
a life-saver ut thirteen by getting a lad safely 
to land who was drowning m the Lrwell. 
He saved life after life, and when, in 1878, he 
had saved thirty-seven, a big town’s Meeting 
gave him а purse of two hundred guineas, 
while he had the gold medal of the Humane 
Society and a special Address. The Queen 
gave him the medal of the first class, and with 
it he received an autograph letter from Lord 
Beaconstield. His death, after having saved 
fifty lives, was hastened by the rescue of a lad 
from the very river in which, asa boy, he had 
gained his earliest triumph. It was a Whit 
Monday, and a little chap had fallen into the 
river—black, muddy, and dirty. The work of 
rescue was rendered more dificult because at 
the point where the boy was got out sewer 
and other pases poisoned the water. On his 
own deathbed he said, * Yes, it is true, I have 
saved many lives; but the best work I ever 
did was saving that little lad on Whit 
Monday. I think more about that than ail 
the rest. Eo see the joy of his brother and 
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. sister when I brought him out, to feel their 
. grip round my legs, and hear them thank me 
~ a nundred times, was more to me than the 
big meeting and the purse of gold at the 
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Town Hall.” This hero was as modest a 
man as ever breathed. He was a great oars- 
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man, and once champion of England, and 
had such a funeral as few heroes have had. 
A life-size painting of him is in the chief 
picture-gallery of Manchester, serving as an 
incentive to our boys, and calling them to do 
what they can for a noble cause. 
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ROUND THE CAMPHINE LAMP; OR, WINTER EVENINGS 
WITH THE MICROSCOPE. 


By Francis M. Duncan, 
Author of * Pond Life," “ Through the Microscope," ete. 


PART I. 


- 0" of the pleasantest methods of shorten- 


ing the long winter evenings, and mak- 
ing them pass all too rapidly away, is to give 
an impromptu exhibition of microscopical 


· objects, mounted and otherwise. Carried out 


6 


~ 


on the lines I am about to suggest, such a 
demonstration will be found a never-failing 


' source of pleasure, interest, and surprise, 
- both to ourselves and to our friends. 


These evenings with the microscope will 


' nlso soon open our eyes to our ignorance of 


"m o - s. 


the real structure and form of the most 
familiar objects and necessities of daily life. 
It is not until we begin to carefully consider 


. and examine such things, that we realise how 


e 


many opportunities, pleasures, and interesting 
sights we miss every day of our lives almost, 
through not keeping a sharp look-out. And 


i this constant watchfulness is one of the 
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; Microscopical demonstration. 


best and most useful habits we can cultivate; 
it will certainly help us to lead happier lives, 
and, rightly applied, may lead to honour, fame, 
and wealth. АП our great men— scientists, 
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authors, artists, merchants—have been 
watchful men, quick to see and seize the 
passing opportunity. 

But to return to our proposed impromptu 
We will-sup- 
pose that two or three friends have dropped 
in for a cup of afternoon-tea and a chat; 
and that one of them is a particular friend 
and kindred spirit, who has perhaps brought 


. * new slide, objective, ог photo-micrograph 


. hurriedly depart. 


to show us. So the talk will get round from 
the commonplace everyday topies of con- 
versation, to matters microscopical ; but please 
do not let it become too technical, or some 
of our less interested friends may rise and 
If, however, technicalities 
are kept well in the background, the interest 
will rapidly become general, and the sugges- 
tion of our enthusiastic friend that we might 


. spend a pleasant half-hour or so with the 


microscope ere our little friendly circle has 
ч break up is met with acclamation from 
all. 

The tea-cups banished, we bring out our 
панар and gather round the Camphine 
lamp—which, by the way, is the technical, and 


for once attractive, name for the ordinary 
microscope lamp; so called because a good 
lump of camphor is usually placed in the 
reservoir to improve the light and hide the 
odour of paraffin. A tumbler of water, a 
little glycerine, two or three glass slips and 
cover-glasses, the dissecting-knife and micro- 


JOINTED HAIRS or THE COMMON Hemp AGRIMONY, 


forceps, placed on the table near at hand, and 
everything is ready. 

* What are we going to look at?” asks 
some one. “Well, what do you say to plant- 
hairs this evening?" “Oh! are they inter- 
esting?” ‘ Rather,” laconically replies the 
Botanist of the party. And so a raid is made 
on the flower-vases, which happen just now 
to be particularly well stocked with brightly 


Hams ох THE Toy. 


tinted autumn foliage and late garden flowers, 
the spoils of a garden and woodland foray. 
For our first specimen, we take from the 
flower-vase a leaf of the common garden 
Arabis. Holding the leaf in our left hand, 
we make an incision in the leaf skin, but not 
deep enough to go right through, and then 
with the aid of our micro-forceps and a little 
careful manipulation, tear away a fragment 
of the skin or epidermis of the leaf. This 
we place on a glass slip, pressing one part 
into contact with the glass, so that the piece 


“aper. 
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of 1»af skin shall not fail off when the slide 
is placed on the stage of the microscope. 
Having arranged the specimen in position 
on the stage, and properly focussed it, we 
find that the little fragment of Arabis leaf is 
covered with most curiously formed hairs. 
Not at all like our ordinary conception of 
what a hair looks like is the hair of the 
garden Arabis; for although it starts from 
the surface of the leaf with a straight stem, 
it suddenly branches out in different direc- 
tions, so that each little hair looks almost 
like a miniature leafless tree ; or the branch- 
ing hairs may form into the shape of a 
species of Maltese cross. 

A small portion of the skin of a Chrysan- 
themum leaf is next treated and examined in 
the same way as the garden Arabis; when 
we discover that it is covered with quaint 
peltate hairs, which remind us, by their shape, 
of the needle in a mariner's compass. 

So that the surface of the leaves may be 
more readily examined, and a clearer idea 
gained of the way in which the hairs are 
arranged on the surface of the leaf, the 
Camphine lamp is now placed in such a 
position that the objects may be illumined 
by reflected light. That is to say, instead of 
the light from the lamp tirst falling upon the 
mirror beneath the sub-stage of the micro- 
scope, and then being transmitted by the 
mirror up through the object, so that its 
inner structure is made visible, the lamp is 
so arranged that the light shall fall directly 
upon the upper surface only of the specimen. 


S ane’ 
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Hairs o THE LEAF OF THE MULLEIN, AS SEEN ON 
THE SURFACE AND EDGE OF THE LEAF. 


If we happen to possess а “ bull’s-eye ” con- 
denser, it should be placed in such a position 
between the lamp and the stage of the micro- 
scope as to collect the rays of light and con- 
centrate them on the surface of the object. 
By this method of illumination, and particu- 
larly if a piece of dead black paper is placed 
at the back of the glass slip on which the 
specimen is resting, the hairs and all surface 
markings will be found to stand out in bold 
relief, and brilliantly lighted. 

Having satisfactorily arranged the lamp 
and bulls.eye condenser for viewing the 
objects by reflected light, we take a small 
portion of the leaf of the Deutzia, à plant 
cultivated in most greenhouses and con- 
servatories, and, placing it on a glass slip, 
arrange it in position on the stage of the 
microscope. What a beautiful sight now 
meets our delighted gaze, on looking through 
the microscope. Every part of the little 
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ragment of leaf is seen to be set with glowing, 
many-rayed, star-shaped hairs, all growing 
as closely together as they can be packed. 

In nine cases out of ten the leaf of the 
Deutzia might be passed over as unlikely to 
yield interesting results, for, to the unaided 


eye, it does not look a very promising object. 


Its beautiful star-like hairs therefore! appear 
as an agreeable surprise to our friends 
gathered round the Camphine Jamp, and 
serves to stimulate and excite their curiosity 
and interest to а great degree, and plant 
hairs are consequent!y voted “jolly interest- 
ing"; while “ show us some more "' comes 
as à general chorus. 

A leaf of the com mon dead-nettle is next 
brought unde: observation, and found to have 
curious, stout, jointed hairs scattered over 
its surface; those hairs which are growing 
from the edge of the leaf being quite formid- 
able looking weapons of defence. 

The surface of the leaf of the familiar 
Lady’s Mantle, has, as one of our friends 
quaintly remarks, * a much more ladylike 
appearance ” ; in fact, we find that the reason 
why the leaves of this plant are so soft to 
the touch is because they are densely covered 
with the finest and silkiest of hairs. 

Another wildling, the Herb Bennet or 
common Avens, has a goodly array of stout, 
sharp-pointed, and somewhat curved hairs 
dotted about its leaves; while the jointed 
hairs of the common Hemp Agrimony make 


HAIRS ON LEAF OF THE EDELWXISS. 


us all laugh on account of their resemblance 
to somewhat battered and dilapidated tele- 
scopes. 

The Cinquefoil is found to have its leaves 
clothed with a dense growth of long hairs, 
though they are not so fine and silky in 
texture as those which grow on the Lady’s 
Mantle. The soft down which clothes the 
stalks of the leaves of the Ivy, when placed 
under the microscope, is seen to be composed 
of countless almost seale-like stellate 
hairs. 

A fragment of the leaf of the Mullein 
proves to be another surprise object, and one 
which brings forth many exclamations of 
astonishment from our friends. And certainly 
it is one of the most peculiar sights we are 
likely to see to-night. The whole surface 
of the piece of leaf is covered with a veri- 
table jungle-growth of intertwining hairs, 
whose branches form a dense tangle. А few 
of the hairs which have been very carefully 
scraped from the surface of the leaf, or 
which, perhaps, stand out from the edge of 
the piece we are examining, show us what 
their real shape is; for it is quite impossible 
to properly make it out from the dense 
jumble in the centre of the leaf. Very 
weird-looking things they are, tco, these 
separated hairs of the Mullein; they look as 
if they were miniature leafless trees, with 
all the colour bleached out of the trunks 
and branches—the sort of trees one might 
imagine to grow in an enchanted forest, or 


. kinds of beautiful and interesting hairs. 


The Boy's Own Papert. 


that “ Alice " might have encountered during 
her journeying through Looking-glass Land. 

One of our friends who has spent his 
summer holiday in Switzerland suddenly 
remembers that he gathered some leaves of 
the Edelweiss, and luckily finds they are still 
resting between the pages of his note-book. 
They are promptly pressed into service for 
the evening’s entertainment, and prove very 
interesting objects. In their way the leaves 
of the Edelweiss are every bit as beautiful 
and interesting as the quaint flower of that 
most romantic of Alpine plants. The por- 
tion of the leaf placed under the microscope 
is seen to be clothed with a pretty dense 


AIGRETTE OP CLEMATIS. 


growth of strange-looking hairs. Each hair 
rises from the surface of the leaf like a 
miniature stem of a tree, the surface of 
which is fluted and grooved. At the top the 
stem divides up into two or three short 
sturted-looking branches. Standing out 
brilliantly white against the black back- 
ground of the paper placed under the glass 
slip, the hairs covering the edge of the 
Edelweiss leaf look like a lilliput forest of 
blasted trees, whose branches have been 
snapped off close to the main stem by the 
fearful storms which sweep over the snow- 
fields on the edge of which the little piant 
is found growing. 


SCALES OF THE SEA ROCRTHORN. 


The leaf of a garden plant called the Sun- 
rose, on examination, is found to possess two 
On 
its upper surface are to be seen tufts of 
gracefully bent, pointed ha‘rs. more like 
silver replicas of the antlers of different 
species of deer ; while, on turning the piece 
of leaf over, the under-side is found to be 
clothed with beautiful star-shaped hairs, 
packed together as closely as they can 
ам be placed upon the surface of the 
eaf. 

Our botanical friend requests us to bring 
ont of our slide cabinet a leaf of the Sundew, 
which we have mounted and kept by us, so 
that he may have à look at its curious long 


hairs, each of which ends in an oval knob, 
forming the gland that secretes the sticky fluid 
for catching the unwary insects. 

In return, he permits us to purloin from 
his book of pressed leaves and flowers the 
aigrette of the Clematis, an object which is 
greeted with exclamations of delight from all. 
so beautiful and graceful are the hairs of 
which it is composed. 


proves to be a lovely microscopic object, 


though it did not look very promising in the 
book ; but now we see that the whole of its 


surface is studded with the most exquisite 
star-like scales. Another unpromisin z-look. 
ing leaf from his collection, with the some- 
what forbidding name of Eleagnus, also turns 


out & beauty, one side of the leaf being 
clothed with lovely scales, which look like 
countless tiny, golden-hued, many-fingered 


starfish. 

While we are all animatedly discussing the 
beauty of the last object, and suggesting 
other specimens, a clock begins to strike, and. 
to our surprise, the half-hour which we in- 
tended to spend round the Camphine lamp. 
and which has passed so quickly away, has 
been nearly two hours in duration. Still, so 
pleasantly and swiftly have the moment: 
flown, that one and allagree it would be 
hard to find a jollier or more interesting way 
of spending an evening. The impromptu 
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SCALES ON LEAF ОР RLÆAGYUS. 


microscopical demonstration is voted ап ип. 
qualified success, and far more excitimg than 
looking at rendy-mounted bought slides ; and 
it is at once decided that during the holidays. 
at any rate once a week, our friends will fore: 
gather with us round the Camphine lamp. 
for an elastic half-hour’s impromptu exhibi- 
tion of the hidden wonders, curiosities, and 
glories of the infinitely small. 

(To be continued.) 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS, 


[TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL SERIES.) 


— — 


Handwriting Competition. 
(Continued from page 111.) 
Age 19. 


Prize—10s. 64. 


GronGr A. B. CROMBIE McINTYnE, 40 High Street, 
Watford, Herts, 


CTRTIFICATFS, 
[Names stand in order of meri.) 

Alfred Clarence Ferris, 220 Wright Street, Adelaide, 
South Australia; Fred. Rishton, 1 Moss Lane Wear, 
Manchester ; John William Gilmour. 306 Earle street, 
Eanlestown, Newtot-le-Willows, Lanes: Robert R. 
Young. 27 Arthur street, Ponsonby, Auckland, New 
Zealand; P. F. Blick. 4 Wood Street, Chelsea, s.w.: 
John Ivor Foxall, Kose Mount, Whitebureh, реш 
Cardiff; Norman D. Shaw, Vassilly Ostroft. 4th Line 
N. 11, lodg. 6, St. Petersburg, Russia ; Jess'a Ancrew, 


Digitized by Google 


He also permits us to 
take a small portion of the leaf of the Sea 
Buckthorn from his collection ; and this also 
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13 Mayfield Road, Eccles, Manchester; Eva Daniels, 
5 Bedford Road, East Finchley, N. ; William J. Leech, 
4 Hamilton Street, Donore Avenue. S. C. Road, Dublin ; 
W. H. Bennewith, 16 Christian Building., Devons Road, 
bow, E; Charles Jamieson, 41 Dixon Street, Lime- 
house, London, K.; Thomas Battison Hees, 17 Avenue 
vardena, Mill Hill Park, Acton, w.; John Leeder, 
Talley Farm, Bergh Apton,.neur Norwich, Norfolk ; 
Percy Henry Dawe, 5 Park Road, Tring, Herts. 


Ages 20-24. 
Prize—10s. 6d. 


ARTHUR TYRRELL, 42 Coram Street, Russcll Square, 
ж.с. 


CERTIFICATES. 


Hugh Jamison, 40 Parkmount Villas, Alexandra 


Park, Belfast, Ireland ; Frederick William Hunt, The 
Laurels, 79 Richmond Road, Freemantle, Southamp- 
ton : George James Endacott, 22 Parr Street, Newtown, 
Exeter; Henry Е. Read, 133 Minard Road, Catford, 
<E: Frederick John Ward, 1 Leighton Villas, Dorset 
Road, Mottingham, Kent; William John Allan, 29 
(‘lapel Place, Erskine Street, Liverpool; John Herbert 
smith, 7 Mariebonue, Wigan ; William Taplin, Grammar 
«shool, Blandford, Dorset; John Percy Сох, 46 Elm 
street, Cardiff ; William Samuel Lee, 4 St. John's Hill, 
Tenby, Pembrokeshire; David Pearson Robinson, 8» 
Won] Street, Mery port, Cumberland; Stanley W. Gully, 
$3 Gilles Street, Adelaide, South Australia; Harry B. 
Goeby, 476 Sydney Road, Brunswick, Victoria, Aus- 
tralia: William Hopkins, Spring Farm, Little Billing- 
on, near Leighton Buzzard ; Jamea Benjamin Smith, 
Fridge Green, Sussex; Н. Montague O'Connor, Fair- 
view, Cheltenbam ; Josenh W. Connell, 26 Finkle Street, 
‘elby; Harry Beale, Ure Bank, Ripon, Yorkshire; 
James Robinson. Court House. Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
3,W.1.: M. Annie Laurie, National School, Swalecliffe, 
Canterbury ; Kate Larner, 42 Stainforth Road, Wal- 
thamstow ; Jos, Whitley, 21 Colezidge Place, Bradford, 
Yorks; Duncan Duff, 20 Abercorn Terrace, Inchicore, 
Dublin: William F. Spalding, Islington Boro’ Council 
Depot, Cottenham Road, Hurnsey Rise, London, N. 


Ocer-age. 
.  Prize—10s. 6d. 
"ATHERINE A, VERNON, Holmleigh, Dunstable, Beds. 


CERTIVICATER, 

Wilfrid James Lewis, 52 Oakthorpe Road, Oxford ; 
\. T. Mintern, Henstridge, Somerset ; Charles A. Judd, 
6 Clonmel Road, Fulham, s.w. ; May von Marschall, 
7 Kirkstall Street, Ardwick, Manchester; Mary E. 
Wilding, Oaken Villa, 17 Rose Terrace, Ashton-on- 
tibble, Preston, Lancs ; William John Hall, 44 
rakine Road, South Shields ; John Williams, Forest 
‘treet, Castlemaine, Victoria, Australia. 


[THE END.] 
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CHESS, 


Problem No. 616. 
Вт І. C. MEDFORD. 
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| WHITE. | 9+2:= 11 pieces. 


White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


Solution of No. 614.—1, B—K 4, and mate 
lows. Mrs. Baird's problems are solved 
y Kt.—Q 8 and B—R 5. 

No. 615.—1, Q—K 5, P—R 5 (or a, D). 
,Q—R8,BxP. 3, Q—K Kt 8 and mates 
tR2. (a) Px P; 2,Q--Q5, Ex P; 8, Q— 
2 ch., K—B 6; 4, Kt—Kt 5 mate. (b) B 
-B 5; 2, Q—B 3, B—Q 7; 3, Q- Q Kt 3. 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


No. 493 had a fine key-move with the К; 
but it contained & white R, which had very 
little to do, and therefore may this No. 615 
be considered the better one of the two. 

The next six problems have the following 
moves: 

1, K—K 7, and White follows with so 
many fine moves that the duals can well be 
allowed here. 

1,B—B 7, P—Kt 7. 2, Q—R8. 

1, B—Q 7. and if Black makes а Q, then 
2, B—Q 4 ch., but if the P becomes a Kt, 
then 2, B—B 5. RxQ P is answered by 
В „Воһ. An observer will find that all the 
Ps are useful. | 

1, R—R 5 and the replies of the Ps to 
Q 7, B 4, and Kt 3 require the Kts to go to 
K 2, R 5, and Kt 5; but P—B 3 is followed 
by Qx P ch., and B—Kt 7 or B 6 has Q— 
Kt 8 ch. 

1, B—B 3. The best two replies aro R— 
Q 2 and Q sq., which are solved by Kt —Q 6, 
and KtxR; the Kt on Q 6 can be taken 
by either R, and there follows Q—Q 5 or 
К 6 accordingly. B—Kt 5 is done by Q— 
Kt 2, and then B—B 6, Q—Kt 8. KtxP 
has Q x Kt, followed by Kt—Kt 6, Q—B 7. 
Q R—Q 3 is solved by Q x Kt, and then К— 
K 5, B—K 2. Finally R—Kt 3 or Kt—Kt 8 
have Q—Kt 2, followed by R—Q 3, Kt—Q 3 
ch. The first move looks easy, but it is 
difficult to find it. 

1, Q—Kt 3, Rx Q (or a, b). 2, R—B 7. 
(а) R—-B 5; ОХР ch. (b) Rx B; 2, Rx 
Kt P. These are three pretty variations. 
Some will object that the first move threatens 
mate (on R 7), but problems allow all kinds 
of moves, and should not exclude such moves 
as a check on the first move, or the capture 
of & piece. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 
C. H. P.—Yours is correct, but not sufficiently artistic. 


К. P.—The mate in two, called “Fool's Mate," in an 
ordinary game is this: 1, Р—К B 3, P—Kt 3. 2, Г 
—K Kt 4, Q—R 5 mate. This occurs rarely, but the 
following bas happened with beginnors : 1, P—K 4, 
P—K B4. 2, Q—-R Sch. P—Kt 3. 3, В—К 2, P xQ. 

. 4, BxP mate, Also this may interest you: 1, P— 
K 4, P—K 4. 2, Kt--K B 3. P—Q 3. 3, B—B 4, 
B—Kt 5. 4, Kt—B 3, P—K Kt 3. 5, kt x P, DxQ. 
6, Bx P ch, K—K 2. 7, Kt—Q 5 mate. 
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A QUEER SCHOOL. 


By C. E. JOHNSTONE, B.A. 


ик a school, so I’ve heard, which із run оп а 
scheme 
Of a highly original kind ; 
They have plenty of chances of letting off steam 
But no one is bothered to “ grind.” 
Play, play, 
Nearly all day, 
No one's encouraged to “sap”; 
For that's one of the rules 
At this wisest of schools 
(Which I somehow can't find on the map !). 


On Arithmetic, Algebra, Euclid to poro 
Is reckoned a terrible waste; 
And Homer and Virgil are voted л bore, 
For cricket is more to their taste. 
Games, games, 
Have the strongest of claims, 
For lessons they don't care a rap; 
But everyone tries 
Гог the cricketing prize 
At the school I can't find on the map. 


They have kidneyz-and-bacon for breakfast cach дау, 
And for dinner roast chicken and ham; 
The muffins and crumpets these boys put awny ! 
To say nothing of strawberry jam ! 
Meals, meals, 
Tarts and stewed eels, 
Lemonade ever on tap; 
Inexhaustible streams 
Of mince-pies and ice-creams 
At the school I can’t fud on the map. 
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The masters sleep always in apple-pie beds 
(Which is rather a time-honoured "score " !), 

And а Liddell-and-Scott hurries down on their heads 
Whenever they open a door. 


Fun, fun, 

Larks by the ton, 
Apple-pie beds, booby-trap ! 

And every night 

They've a grand pillow-fight 
At the school I can't find on the шар. 


When the getting-up bell in the morning is heard 


The boys just turn over and enore, 
For they'd all of them reckon it simply alsurd 
To get up for an hour, or more. 
Ting, ting, 
The school-bell may ring, 
But nobody hurrics a scrap ; 
For they all get up late, 
And the masters can wait, 
In the school I can’t find on the map. 


Perhaps you don't think it sounds mucli of a place? 
Well! I think you are probably right: 

But nt least they've one virtue—they're ready to face 
Any foe they are called on to fight. 


Game, game, 
Stick to your aim, 
Don't be cast down by mishap ; 
They are sturdy and tough, 
Ay, and plucky enough, 
In that school I can’t find on the map. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


TRAVELS IN THE AIR. 


THIS is a picture of the Mellin airship, in which Mr. 
Stanley Spencer made an ascent from the Crystal 
Palace. The ship is 75 ft. long, 20 ft. in diameter, and 
holds 20.000 cubic feet of pure hydrogen. In appear- 
ance it resembles a bottle-nosed whale. Mr. Spencer 


atone occupied the platform. The gas-bag rests оп. 


a light bamboo framework and in case of à mishap 
would act as & parachute. A slender platform of 
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bee 


bamboo and rope тше from the balloon carries 
the motor, which is driven by petrol. The propeller, 
which makes 250 revolutions a minute, is placed at the 
forefront. Steering is provided for by a kind of rail 
which іх controliel by ropes working on pulleys. As 
the air-ship passed over south-west London it was an 
object of great curiosity. A successful descent was 
made near Harrow, the distance traversed, including 
steering evolutions, being about thirty miles, the 
journey occupyiug three hours. 
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NOTICE TO CON'rRIBUTORS,— 477 manuscripts intended 
Jor the Bi ry 'в Own PAPI R should be ааа re sed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntaru contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers tobe returned unless 
stamps are sent lo cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in anu way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken, The number of MNS. sent to 
the Office is so great that a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrites, 

Paument for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
convens the copyright of manuscripts to the Religions 
Tract Society, trith liberty for them, at their discretion, 
fo publish such works separatelu, Republication bu 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting thetr 
MSN.: and tchenerer any special talne is put upon a 
MS. bu the author this fact must be clearlu stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there enn be no crcep- 
tion —the. sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are giten 
in these columns in due course, 

sellers must be addressed to the Editor, “ BOP 
56 Paternoster Row, Letters sent to private addresses 
of members of the staff are not answered, 


F. G. JoHNsoN.—We have had two coloured plates of 
Army Badges and cannot manage another at present. 


J. Б. WERB.—There is a book published by Upcott Gill, 
170 Strand, but it is beyond your limit of price, 
Write to him for his list of books. 


J. W.—The canoe is designed to carry one, like most 
canoes, and it will bear a small sail as stated. 


Four YEARS’ READER.—Drills a shilling each, blow- 
pipes sixpence, forceps fourpence, climbing-irons 
seven shillings. Any natural-history shop. Try 
Watkins & Doncaster, 36 Strand, London, or 


Charles Jefferys, Tetbury, Gloucestershire, or any 
other natural-history dealers. 


PIGEONS (Tawny ).—Get a good breed and good blood 
and retain the young stock to breed from. 


Doves (Н. B.).—The male does the singing. F 
the smaller grains, bread, etc ЧЕ и 


The Boy's Own 
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[лххкт (Hugh).—You'l hardly be successful if you 
try. 


BRONCHITIS, CHRONIC (Н. MeCl.).—You'll grow out of 
itif you have always fresh air, the cold tub, and if 
you don't over-coddle yourself. 


W ORLD'8 DISPENSARY (A. H.) —Horrible. 
boys needn't be taken in by quacks, who ought to be 
keel-hauled. 


TENDER FEET (Н. E.).—Light woollen stockings, 
good fitting shoes, the bath every morning with a 
handful of salt in it. 


BAD EYES (Е. Y.) —The jaundice would account for it. 
This is a case in which wearing glasses will do little 
good, The health must be seen to, 


Bap HaniTS (D. H.).—Read 
back. Glad that Dr. Gor- 
don Stables’s advice has 
done you some good. 


Bat (H.G.)—Cruet. If not 
dead, let it go. 


AN.EMIC GIRL (I. D. M.).— 
She wants iron in some 
form (not quack pills); 
but we could not prescribe 
in this column, and Dr. 
Gordon Stables does not 
answer these queries by 
pest. 


Dou (S.C. T.). —Tliree meals 
a day, like yourself. 


SAILOR.—Yes ; bad teeth 
will in all likelihood pre- 
vent you from becoming 
surgeon in Royal Navy. 


Evi, Ways (B. W. G.).— 
You've taken the wrong 
course and will have to 
suffer like thousands of 
others. No developerz 
will help you. What 
absurd nonsense to think 
you can ill-use yourself for 
а year and then expect 
strength from pulling 
about ап indiarubber 
band! Live a goodlife in 
future and obey the laws 
of health. 


BAD CIRCULATION (H. B.).— 
If constitutional, difficult 
to treat. Good feeding, 
good habits, good living, 
the cold morning tub, and 
Virol. 


Surely our 
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Doves (T. B. and another).—No ; you can't keep Us 
kind out all winter, J 
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ATHLETICS (J. Mac).—Too vast a sub ect, Роа’ 
bother with developers. Even if they d 1 bring uj 
the muscles for a time, they would not remain ap, 
Steady exercise all the year round is what 3 Deere. 
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say against it. 
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HERE was one association connected with 
the old life which Mr. Quern never 
omitted to observe during the years which 
followed the sad collapse of his establish- 
ment. As the periods of holidays regularly 


QUEER MR. QUERN. 


By THE Rev. А. N. MALAN, D.D., 


Author of * The Belgian Hare," * The Wallaby Man," etc. ete. 


CHAPTER XI.—THE BARNACLE GOOSE. 


recurred to gladden the hearts of masters 
and boys, Mr. Quern packed his bag and 
migrated for a week or a fortnight from 
Ellendean, generally to some place on the 
sea-coast. So it happened that one August 


he was at the romantic little village of 
Shorelock on the north coast of Devon--4 
place at that time not much known or 
patronised by visitors. 

We know that Mr. Quern was fond of 
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natural history. On many an afternoon in 
his palmy days he had made himself hot 
by careering with the boys after butterflies 
over the meadows and along the lanes round 
1: Пепаеап. They had made а collection of 
local specimens, set off by rarer prizes 
brought back from foreign parts by boys who 
had spent the summer holidays abroad. 

He had lately been studying an ancient 
volume recounting myths and marvels of the 
Middle Ages. He read therein tbe astounding 
history of the barnacle goose. He found it 
recorded by Gerarde, the famous naturalist, 
us a reality ** which our eycs have seene and 
hands have touched "—that on the broken 
pieces of old and bruised ships, and rotten 
trunks of trees cast upon the sea-shore, ** is 
found a certain spume or froth that in time 
brecdeth unto certain shels in shape like 
those of the Muskle. When the shel is per- 
fectly formed it gapeth open, and there 
come the legs of a bird hanging out, and as 
it groweth greater it openeth the shell by 
degrees til at length it is all come forth and 
hangeth onely by the bill ; in short space after 
it commeth to full maturitie and falleth into 
the Sea, where it gathereth feathers and 
groweth to a fowle bigger than a Mallard and 
lesser than a goose.” * 

Mr. Quern felt an ardent desire to find 
some of that marvellous spume, and study 
for himself the development of the barnac'e 
goose, to verify its history, which seemed 
almost beyond belief. So he journeyed to 
Shorelock with a mighty enthusiasm kindled 
in his soul. The thought of the enterprise 
was so exciting that he hardly slept at al 
during the night after hisarrival. Heturned 
and tossed and longed for the weary hours 
to pass. The moaning of the sca was a 
ceascless voice calling him to commence the 
search. With the first appearance of tlic 
sun he got up and dressed and went forth. 

He sniffed the fresh morning air with 
delight. There was a savour of salt in it as 
he walked down the straggling street. Two 
or three dogs were prowling about, undecided 
whether to be surly or friendly at the greeting 
of a stranger’s voice. Mr. Quern soon got 
down to the beach—a quecr little one-eyed 
port with a few clumsy-looking craft, black 
and uncouth. There was a strong smell of 
seaweed and the remains of dead fish—-a 
dejected beach; but Mr. Quern cared not. 
It was to him the ideal hunting-ground, 
teeming with promise of the mysterious 
spume. 

His blood tingled with hope. Heedless of 
wetting his feet, he paddled and slipped about 
on the oozy weed, rummaging with his stick 
-—Stooping to pick up odds and ends of non- 
descript flotsam, whether of fish, flesh, or 
fowl it would be hard to say. Не carried an 


9 Quoted in Metzilund (Е. Edward Hulme), p. 170. 


A STRANGE STORY OF ADVENTURE 


Te Philip and Diek saw that for the 
preseut there was but little chance of 
their being able to escape from the captain 
or his vessel, their courage was sustained by 
the hope that on reaching land they might 
be able to give their kidnappers the slip, or 
in some way release themselves from their 
unwelcome guardianship. 

In the meantime they resolved that if any 
vessel showed herself and came within hailing 
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old fishing-basket, into which he occasionally 
slipped some shred for further examination. 
Slimy pieces of wood, which might possibly 
contain germs of the precious spume, were 
carefully wrapped in his handkerchief. 

As he proceeded along tlie bench he espied 
two fishermen tarring a boat. Thinking 
they might be able to help him ın his quest, 
lie opened conversation. 

* Gcod morning. Do you happen to have 
any barnacles for sale?" 

“ Barnacles? No; we don't keep they — 
you might get a pair at Loggin's, up the 
street." 

“Oh, I mean the barnacles that turn into 
geese.” 

* Barnacles as turn into geese? What be 
they? Be you a-tryin' to tomfool us ? —'cos 
ine and my mate be given to Jathcrin’ them 
sort of customers, if that’s your game. Have 
yer got that rope-end, Bill?" 

“ Pray keep calm, my good man," said Mr. 
Quern. "I have no wish to make fun of you. 
1 am searching for the eggs of barnacle 
geese, and thought you might possibly be 
able to help me.”’ 

“ The cove's daft, Jem, don't yer see?" 
suid Bill, putting in а word. ‘ Look here, 
governor, you'd best move on—we don't want 
none of your blarney —there bain't no geese 
as wear barnacles down this way." 

“Well, I'm sorry you should take offence — 
I would have given you а shilling if you 
could have helped me." 

“ Ah," said Jem, on a sudden nssuming a 
conciliatory smile, “that alters the matter 
ontirely, sir. Why didn't you say so at first? 
It might have saved some onpleasantness. 
But business is busincss —and if it’s business 
as you be come after, Dill and ine will be 
very glad to help you." 

"'lhat's right enough," said Mr. Quern. 
“I thought you misunderstood my mean- 
ing." 

“We was a bit puzzled at first, sir; but, 
yer sec, I'll tell ye how the matter stands — 
Bill and me be pardners, and I can't take 
no action without consulting him. If vou 
was prepared to put down another shillun, 
we'd do our best to set vou straight. Hill do 
know a main power of things, does Bill— 
but you can't expect him to let 'em out 
gratis. Them 'ud be the terms of this ere 
job, sir." 

Mr. Quern hesitated before embarking on 
so costly a transaction. He detected cun- 
hing and avarice prompting the negotiation, 
but he might be missing a chance if he 
declined to foreclose with it. His eyes 
wandered from the men to the beach, with 
its green, slimy, weed-strewn rocks and 


shallow pools; its sands and  shingly 
portions. What treasurcs might be lurking 


there, to bc found for the searching, free of 
charge! On the other hand, his own unaided 


( То be continued.) 


DICK AND PHILIP: 
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CHAPTER XI.-— AN UNSUCCESBIUL ACTOR. 


distance, they would do their best to attract 
her attention, and if possible let her know 
that they were detained on board the ship 
against their will. But it was some time 
before an opportunity fcr doing this presented 
itself. 

At first. after having gained their scn-legs. 
the novelty of their life on board ship kept 
them from feeling dull, and from dwelling 
overmuch on their immediate position or on 


efforts might prove fruitless. 
meditation he asked the bearced sons of 
Neptune if they smoked. 


AND 


After brief 


“ Ay., we do smoke, both purdners in this 
firn," said Jem. “We can just do that bv 
the rules of the contract, without consulting 
each other. You see, sir, important business 
requires united effort, as they larned us at 
sch vule." 

Mr. Quern handed Jem his pouch, and the 
two men filled their pipes. 

“Thank ye, sir." continued Jem, who 
evidertly considered himself the oracle of 
the firm. “Now, then, what might ye want 
to talk about? " 

“I'm a bit of an enthusiast on-—-"’ 

" Not too fast, sir, ef we've got to master 
this job— what be you, d'you say—a h^osy 
nsn 27 

" Enthu-si-ast —a person fond of natural 
history — birds, beasts, and fishes. I want to 
find some shells which the book says turn 
into Solan reese.” 

" Oh, now I begin to sce your meaning, 
sartingly ; but I'm a-fancving this job be 
like to run you into further expense, ‘cos 
our firm don't as a rule deal with them 
birds." 

But here Bill put in a word. 

“Garn, Jem — our. firm's as good as the 
gen'icinan's likely to find on this partic'lar 
coasts. We do & main sight of business, and 
I dessay we could find the sample ef the 
gen'leman doesn’t mind the expense. "Tis 
as clear as day-—they gives oyster-shells to 
fowls to help 'em lay, and he've a nund to 
try the 'speriment with his geese. ‘Te only 
the partic'lur kind of shell as he's botherin’ 
about, and ef they do grow here abouts, DH 
warr'nt we could supply 'em as well as any." 

“Jes so, Bill, that's what I was а-ро to 
tell the gen'leman, only you cut in with yer 
jabbering." 

Mr. Quern began to see that no advantnge 
was likely to arise from continuing the dis- 
cussion. The intellect of the fishermen 
seemed incapable of appreciating the situa- 
tion. He hinted so much as delicately as 
the circumstances admitted, and, wishing 
them good-duy, he sunimurily broke up the 
conclave. 

* We'd like to drink yer health leustwavs, 
governor," said Bill as а parting shot; 
"'tain't our notions of business to palaver 
with a gent gratis." 

" Here's sixpence for you. 
ing." 

The coin was reccived with scant courtesy, 
and the enthusiast walked away, to paddle 
and poke at the senweed. But the fresh 
morning air made him feel hungry. So, 
having filled his creel with slimy contribu- 
tions for subsequent experiment, he turned 
his steps inland, and walked back to his 
lodging. 


Good morn- 


PERIL. 


what the future might have in store for 
them; and they whiled away the time run- 
ning races up the rigging, which by this tinie 
they had learnt to climb, examining the—to 
them---many curious and interesting things 
on board the ship, or chatting to the sailors, 
most of whom were—like the chief mate and 
captain—- English, or of English extraction. 
The crew of the vessel were a mixed and 
rough lot; but they seemed good-natured 
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enough, and would teach the boys the names 
of the different parts of the ship, etc., and 
spin them a yarn of any sort, so long as it 
did not concern themselves or the ship. 

The captaia never interfered with Vhilip 
or Diek so long as they did not thrust them- 
selves in his way, and the boys were allowed 
to roam about the ship very much as they 
liked ; but as the novelty wore off, they began 
to find the long sca-voyage very monotonous, 
and their delight was great when at last a 
vessel was sighted that scemed to be bearing 
down upon them. 

She was sailing towards them with the sun 
shining on her white canvas, and the captain 
and chief mate, with their backs turned to 
the two boys, were on the poop watching her. 

" Quick," cried Philip, nudging Dick, and 
both boys sprang into the mizzen-shrouds — 
Philip leading and Dick following. But they 
had not got far up the shrouds, before the 
captain, happening to turn round, saw them. 
In an instint he had dived down the com- 
panion-way, but soon appeared again on deck 
carrying a musket. Raising the musket to 
his shoulder nnd covering the boys with it, 
he cried, *Down with you, you young 
rascals, or I'll put a bullet through the pair 
of vou!” 

Dick hurriedly descended the rigging and 
jumped on deck; Philip quickly followed his 
example, but not before he had given a little 
ineffectual cry and waved his hat to the 
approaching ship. “ No good, of course," he 
said to himself, “but I'm not going t» let 
that straddling brute down there have it all 
his own way.” 

The captain, giving the chief mate the 
musket, now ordered him to take Philip and 
Dick to their cabin, and said that if they 
uttered a sound until he saw them again, the 
mate was “ to blow their brains out.” 

Having taken the boys into their cabin, the 
mate carefully closed the door and sat down 
before it tailor-fashion, with the musket 
ostentatiously ready for use across his 
knees. 

Dick and Philip could see through the 
port-hole that the stranger had backed her 
top-sail and was now sending olf a boat. In 
its stern sat an elderly man, the brass buttons 
on his peacoat sparkling and glittering 
in the sunlight, as the boat sped over the 
blue waves. Soon it was alongside, and the 
boys lost sight of it, but they heard the 
captain greeting some one on deck. Then 
they heard footsteps descending the com. 
panion-steps, and the loud voice of the ciptain 
talking to another man, whom he took into 
his cabin. Some minutes passed, and then 
both men came out of the captain's cabin 
and entered the cuddy, and the captain 
called for some wine aud glasses. 

The boys listened to the voices of the two 
men as they sat talking and drinking. They 
could not make out anything they said, as 
both the men had carefully lowered their 
voices. 

The time pissed slowly, as they had no- 
thing to do but dangle their legs over their 
bunks and wait until the captain сате to 
release them. A long time seemed to pass 
hefore the two men, finishing their wine and 
ascending the companion-ludder, bade each 
other farewell; and then Diex and Philip 
were ullowed to return to the deck, only to 
see the strange ship sailing away in the 
distance. 

For some days after this, they had to 
submit to being joked and jeered at by the 
captain (for wishing, as he put it) to make 
the acquaintance of his friends without an 
introduction. But, bevond this, no further 
notice was taken of their attempt to hail the 
ship. 

The vessel was now reaching warmer lati- 
tudes; and it seemed to the boys that, having 
ulready spent so much time at sea, they 
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must soon touch somewhere, unless the cap- 
tain intended to remain at sen until all the 
piovisions on board had run out; however, 
day after day passed and the ship still 
remained in blue water. 

A few days after they had been boarded by 
the strange ship, Dick happened to go into 
their berth to fetch something, nnd there he 
came upon Philip lying (with a tipsy-looking 
beer-bottle by his side) in his bunk, and a 
sheet of paper spread out before him. 

* What on earth are you doing with that 
Lottle. Phil? " queried Dick. 

“ Wait a second, my boy, and I'll tell you,” 
he whispered excitedly, and Philip scribbled 
away on the paper in front of him, while 
Dick sat down on the edge of his bunk and 
waited. 

At last Philip threw down his pencil and 
jumped up, knocking the beer-bottle – which 
proved to be empty —over on to the floor. 

Philip picked it up tenderly, and examined 
it with much concern ; finding it none the 
worse for its fall, he placed it carefully on 
Dick's bunk, and said— 

"You know what fellows do when their 
ship is sinking?” 

Dick looked, as he felt, rather mystified. 

“Stick a paper, to let their friends know 
where and how they are, in a bottle, and 
chuck it overbourd, I mean, stupid," explained 
Philip impatiently. 

“Ah!” said Dick. 

“ Well, we are in much the same position, 
on board this benst of a boat, as we should 
be on board a sinking ship. We can't com- 
inunicate with our friends, and we don't in 
the least know what may become of us ; so 
I thought if we wrote something to your pater 
and mater, and put it in that bottle, why, if 
it turns up and we don't, it may be some 
satisfaction to them." 

In spite of this not very lucid explanation, 
&nd his goubts as to whether either the bottle 
or themselves had the slightest chance of 
turning up in the fashion desired, Dick 
quite understood nnd appreciated Philip’s 
idea, and asked what he had written. 

“ Here it is," said Philip, showing Dick the 
paper on which he had been writing, with all 
the bashfulness of an embryo author. "I 
have been obliged to cut it short, as that was 
all the paper I could crib," he said, “but I 
have tried to make it as much like what these 
things are usually as I could, and I have left 
recom for you to add a р.з. to your people if 
you wish." 

And Dick read as follows : 

"On board the barque Ocean Spray, 
longitude unknown, latitude ditto, but warm. 
Philip Wilmot and Dick Seymour have been 
carried away by brigands near S-—, and 
placed on board this ship sailing from some 
part of the coastof S —- inthe Mediterranean, 
for a port unknown. If anyone finds this, 
will they please take or send it to Mr. Seymour, 
Bella Vista, S——. Weare both quite well 
and well trented, but would be glad to escape 
if we could.” 

“Неге, give me the pencil," Dick said; 
and, scribbling on the paper, he added : * Dear 
Father and Mother, —We hope this will reach 
you. Domenico is & villain, and helped to 
carry us off. Don't bother about us—we 
have escaped once, and may again.” Dick 
hesitated a moment, then he wrote: * We 
both send our love." 

“The paper won't hold any more," said 
Philip, who bad been looking over his 
shoulder. 

And both boys felt a lump rise in their 
throats as, after placing the paper in and 
corking the bottle, they carefully dropped it 
us silently as possible out of their port-hole, 
trusting that Father Neptune might treat it 
kindly and carry it to these for whom it was 
intended. 

lla? evening, after they had retired to 
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their bunks, Philip, finding it very warm and 
close in their cabin, got quietly out of his 
bunk and stole on deck. 

The ship was rolling uneasily, with her 
sails flapping lazily against the masts, and a 
dull, mud-tinged ripple was floating across 
the surface of the water; and the sky over- 
head was clear and besprinkled with stars, 
and all around seemed calm and quiet. 

It was only slightly cooler on deck than in 
their cabin, but Philip felt refreshed by the 
mere sight of the vast expanse of water 
spread out around him. 

The chief mate was walking up and down 
the deck, keeping the first watch. Philip 
ioined him, keeping pace with him as he 
walked. The mate did not acknowled:e 
his presence by as much as a nod, but he 
seemed to have no objection to Philip's 
walking up and down with him if hc chose. 

Uhilip glanced, from time to time, at his 
silent companion's face, wondering what he 
was thinking about. At last, feeling the 
silence getting irksome, he, knowing the 
mate's weak point, made some (for Philip) 
not unflattering observation about the captain. 
As he had hoped, the inate at once pricked up 
his ears, and, in reply to Philip's observa- 
tion, said— 

" Oh, the captain has a powerful gift of 
language; but it's a pity that he misuses 
it so." 

Philip, in his turn, pricked up his cars 
at this, and, trying to draw the mate out, 
observed, * Indeed! FE should not have 
thought that he did that.” 

"Why, man!" exclaimed the mate 
excitedly, quite forgetting his audience, 
* here he isle, a man with a positive pift 
for the stage, wasting his time on board this 
tuppeny-ha'penuy craft, blutling — -" but the 
mate, waking up to bis surroundings, here 
pulled himself up short and closed his mouth 
tightly, and with head bent and hands clasped 
behind his back, he quickened his pace as if 
to shake Philip off. 

But Philip, having been fortunate enough 
to draw the mate, was not going to let him 
escape so easily. The boys had by this 
time heard all the yarns that the sailors hud 
to tell, and Philip thought, if he could coax 
one out of the taciturn mate, what a crow 
he would have over Dick. After a short 
pause, to allow the mate time to recover him- 
self. he said, “I did not know that the 
captain had been an actor.” 

* And who said he had, you young jacka- 
napes ?" growled the inate. Then, thinking 
that Philip had laid a rather contemptuous 
stres3onthe word" actor," he added, though, 
mind you, the profession is not to be sneezed 
at; an actor's life is one of the finest in the 
world.” 

“ Have you tried it ! " Philip asked, rather 
cheekily. 

" Have I tried it! " exclaimed the mate, 
pausing in his walk; then, recollecting him- 
self, ** but what’s that to you ? " he asked. 

"Oh, nothing," replied Philip indif- 
ferently ; and they took two or three turns 
up and down the deck in silence, Then 
Philip said very politely and coaxinyly, 
“Won't you spin a yarn, Mr. Hoskins, 
please? I should so much like to hear what 
you did when you were an uctor." 

Mr. Hoskins turned round upon him and 
stared at him. ** Who told you that I had 
been an actor ? " he demanded. 

"You did, just now," returned Philip 
hardily. 

“Well, it seems that the cat is out of the 
bag," said the mate, smiling; “ but if I tell 
you, it must go no farther, remember. Not 
a soul on board knows anything about it, 
and I don't want any chaff.’ 

Philip, seeing that he was going to have 
his own way, made no reply to this, and the 
mate continued -- 
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“ You see, it’s ‘ the gift of the рар,’ as they 
say, as does it, and education. I had little 
enough of either one or t’other (though, after 
all these years near such a one as our cap- 
tain, I've picked up somewhat since those 
days), and that is how it was I came to fail 
as an actor. The soul," he exclaimed, strik- 
ing his breast—“ the soul was here, but it 
wanted training to give it life; without that 
it must always be dumb " ; and he shook his 
head mournfully. ‘ However, as you wish 
to hear it, here is the yarn. It is not much 
of а yarn nor a long one, as you will find. 

“I always had a hankering after the stage. 
Almost the first thing I remember is being 
swished by my dad for rigging myself out in 
his wig and spectacles, and pretending to 
splice my sister to the clothes-horse. 
The leathering I got then, though, was 
nothing, by a long chalk, to the hiding I got 
from the old man some time after that, 
when he caught me rigged out in nigger togs, 
with my face blacked, and a banjo, singing a 
comic song and dancing in front of the inn 
in the village. I thought no one would know 
me. but I was mistaken. But no whoppings 
could cure me of wanting to be an actor; 
во, as the old man and I couldn't agree, I 
bolted from my home, and began tramping 
it to Birmingham ; but before I had got very 
far on the road I fell in with some strolling 
players. Just as it happened, they were in 
want of a handy man, and I took up with 
them fora time. They just suited me, and 
I suited them ; for if any of the small parts 
took bad, or got the sack, I was sent on-— 
dressed as a Romany soldier, a nob's servant, 


HIS ABVENTURES 


OFT the day and hour of their departure 

was fairly fixed, the time dragged 
grievously to the two eager lads-—to Val, be- 
cause at all times he loathed inaction; to 
Zamoros, because—noshame to his courage — 
he felt as if he should never know a moment's 
peace of mind until they were safely out 
of the Sultan's dominions—from beneath the 
dark shadow of the Crescent. 

And, glad as they were for their own reasons 
to leave the neighbourhood of Demotika and 
start in quest of fresh adventures, I am not 
sure that their host was not still more glad 
when at length, in the chill air of carly 
morning, beiore the town awoke to its cares 
and business, the moment came for him, to 
shake hands with his guests and bid them 
God-speed upon their perilous and comfortless 
journey. ‘Truth to tell, their presence in his 
house had been like keeping an infernal 
machine ready charged under one's bed. 
They were nice lads, very nice lads, both of 
them, and Zamoros was the son of his old 
friend, but he felt that under the circum- 
stances he could appreciate their friendship 
much better at à safe distance. 

- There had been no dithculty about the 
papers---the official had granted them readily 
enough, looking serenely unconscious as 
Manos slipped a douceur into his hand; and 
as to the disguises, both the fugitive. Then 
they stole out of the merchant's house into 
the darkness whieh stil] lay thick ovcr 
Demotika and the surrounding country, were 
dressed as young Greek workmen of the better 
class, and looked their parts to the life, Val 
Daintry’s chestnut hair and brows having 
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CHAPTER XI.— THE TENDER METnRCIES OF THE 
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or such-like; then the gift in me came out. 
Oh, even the company allowed that, and it 
was a jealous one, I can tell! you. No; iu the 
small parts, where there was nothing much 
to say, I didn't do so bad. I could get such 
small things as * Marm, your ker-ridge ів 
a-waiting,’ or ‘Sir, the rap-past is on 
the table, or ‘ Brut-us, here kneels your 
slave,” pat as anything. I don't say the 
captain here would not have done it better, 
but then there are few like him. Look at 
that bow he made you when you cane 
aboard, and how he interjuiced us. I believe 
he could fake up a part all by himself, 
without none of your Shakvspears or rub- 
bishy playbooks; he is that pat with his 
tongue, no lawyer could beat him. Well, as 
I say, with the smaller parts I was all right, 
but it was when it came to the longer ones 
that the trouble began. However, I didn’t 
get many of those when I was with the 
strollers. "They took care of that. 

After staying with them some tiine, a dis- 
agreement ubout money matters arose, and 
I left them. ‘The first thing I did when I 
reached Birmingham was to present myself 
at a large theatre and ask for an engage- 
ment. You see, it takes a deal to knock the 
conceit out of a young chap and teach him 
his piace, and I was young then—only 
sixteen or so. I used to do odd jobs for the 
other actors, and add a little to my screw 
that way, now and again, and it was on one 
of these nights that my chance came. 
Another chap had got ill, and I took his 
place. 

* Неге burns my can-ndle ! ’ I began, when 
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been artificially darkened for the occasion. 
They had their papers, and some money, in 
case they should by any unforeseen chance be 
separated, stowed away in their belts: each 
carried a small bundle containing provisions, 
and the suit of clothes he had worn оп his 
arrival ; and, in addition, Val had his precious 
revolver, and a fairly good map of Southern 
houmelia, which Manos had succeeded in 
obtaining for them. 

One of the merchant’s servants, a respect- 
able young fellow whose fidelity was beyond 
question, accompanied them for the first few 
miles of their route, to guide them clear of 
the town, and then, having repeated the 
directions for that day's journey two or three 
times over, until they had stuck fust in both 
their minds, he wished them a hearty good- 
bye, and started to return to Demotika, just 
as day was breaking. 

“Well, we're fairly off at last, old boy ! 
Daintry exclaimed, bringing down his hand 
with a sounding smack on his comrade’s 
shoulder. ** We mustn't look behind us now ; 
our bridges are burnt, and our motto is——on 
to the sea!" And the next moment they 
had begun in serious earnest their journey to 
the little port of Jasikoi. 


For the first few days they held on their 
way without meeting with any adventures— 
a state of affairs which secretly disgusted 
Daintry, whose love of ** hairbreadth 'scapes ” 
was still as strong as ever—or even with 
much discomfort. True, the roads were, as 
Manos had warned them, very bad; but they 
were stzong young fellows in perfect training, 
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a young sharp from the gallery sang out. 
* Al] right, stickie, don't let it burn out!’ 
but he was at once hissed down. This con- 
fused me a bit, though, and I went on, 
but stumbled now and again at a word; 
and then. getting in а blue funk, 
missed half a dozen or so at one go; and 
when I came to ‘that Fie-o-ton should 
check the fi-e-ry steeds,’ the whole house 
rose and hissed. Then the boys in the 
gallery pelted me with rotten едив and a 
ginger-beer bottle, and the stage-manaper 
drugged me off, and went in front. and 
apologised to the house. So that was all I 
made of my chance; after that, І was of 
course kicked out, and then .——" 

“Then?” repeated. Philip as the mate 
stopped. 

“Why, then 1 got into bad company.” 
continued the mate, “and let me warn you, 
boy. never to do the same.” 

This, under the circumstances, coming 
from the mate, so tickled Philip that he 
looked up at him with a grin; but the mate 
was looking anxiously at the skv. While ne 
had been telling his story, н haze had stolen 
overhead like a veil, and the water wus run- 
ning green aud lunipy. 

“You had best go below," he observed to 
Philip: ~ we shall have a nasty night of it, 
unless I’m much mistaken.” 

And, thanking him for his yarn, Philip 
returned to his berth. Before leaving the 
deck, however, he heard the mate ordering 
the hallinrds to be let go, and the sails to be 
clewed up aud hauled down. 

( To be continued.) 
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and thought little of fatigue. provided they 
found enough to eat nnd a roof to sleep under 
at night, which was generally the case, us 
they were able to pay for both. It was 
evident that to this part of the country no 
intimation of the fact that two dangerous 
conspirators had escaped from Constanti. 
nople had been sent, or, if it had been, the 
provincial authorities failed to see any con- 
nection between that event and the two 
quietly disposed Greek lads, for the few 
Oflicials whom they met either took no notice 
of them at all, or glanced carelessly at their 

papers, and bade them continue their way. 
The country through which they travelled 
was, for the most part, fertile in the extreme. 
On every hand were green fields, in 
which the green maize or rye would soon 
be springing, and cotton or tobacco plan- 
tations; while the banks of the rivers, the 
Maritza, whose course they followed for а 
time, and others, were clothed with vine- 
yards and groves of olive-trees. The plains 
of Roumelia are largely sheltered frorn the 
cold winds of northern and central Europe 
by the great Balkan chain оп the noith 
and the peaks of the Despoto Dagh on the 
north-west, and the province, with its tertile 
soil, its luxuriant vegetation, and its hidden 
mineral wealth, is capable of being turned 
into a garden, and would be a source of 
fabulous wealth to any Government other 
than that of the Ottoman Empire. By it, 
with its immemorial policy of letting things: 
slide, agriculture is neglected, the mines lie 
untouched beneath the surface, and means of 
locomotion are in the most primitive state. 
(Railways 
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Railways, in this particular region, there are 
none, and the roads, for most months in the 
year at all events, are more like half dried-up 
river-heds than anything else. Altogether, 
the best fate one can wish for Southern 
Roumcelia is that she may follow the fortunes 
of her Eastern half, which some years back 
became a Bulgarian province. 

The people are of very mixed blood, a 
good many Bulgarians being found even out- 
side the districts in which they are the ruling 
race, and who, with Turco-Greeks, pure 
Moslems in mountainous regions and in 
the towns che ubiquitous Jew, and a sprink- 
ling of Armenians, make up a heterogencous 
mixture of humanity which cannot be an 
ideal one to govern. On the whole, though, 
our travellers found the people intelligent, 
and inclined to be industrious, if only scope 
were given to their desire; even as it is, they 
are noted carpet-weavers, and manufacture 
iso filigree-work and saddlery. Indeed, had 
not their position been so perilous, Val would 
have felt inclined to sink his prejudices 
against Turkey and her people, and linger 
u little while amongst the Roumelian 
peasantry, their ways of life and thought 
were so new and interesting to him. But 
the longing to rcach the sea and freedom 
was ever prcsent, and bore down every other 
desire. 

They had bcen on the road, or rather 
track, for four days, and were now travelling, 
mud-stuined and weary, through the valleys 
at the foot of the great snow-capped mountain 
chain of the Despoto Dagh, whose masses of 
volcanic rock and clustering forests of pine, 
oak, and fir stood out darkly against the clear 
bluish-purple sky. 

Since early morning the two lads had kept 
steadily on through orchards of apple and 
pear whose gnarled trunks set Daintry 
thinking lovingly of home, by fields newly 
sown with oats and barley, and by clusters 
of mulberry-trces, whose rich satiny foliage 
glistened in the sun, halting only at noon to 
snatch a hasty meal from the slender stock 
of provisions they carried with them. 
Evening was drawing on now, and they were 
very tired—so tired that at length Val, seeing 
that his wearied companion could hardly 
drag one foot after the other, and feeling 
himself as if they should never reach the 
village at which they had proposed to spend 
the night, suggested that they should camp 
where they were, and sleep, for once, with 
nothing between them and the open sky. 

“lt can't be much worse than lying under 
canvas, and I've done that a few times, you 
know," he said. 

* Yes ; but it'll be precious cold here when 
the sun goes down," rejoined Ion, with a 
shiver. 

" Not colder, I fancy, than it was last 
Easter, when I camped out with the old cadet 
corps. My word! how the wind did whistle ! 
I shan't forget that camp ina hurry. Well, 
Jack, will you risk it?" Zamoros shook his 
head. 

“JI think not, Val. I think we'd better get 
on to the village. I wouldn't mind sleeping 
out a bit, but don't you recollect what that 
old Jew told us last night—about the rough 
characters that have been seen about these 
mountains lately? He said that there had 
becn several robberies, and that people were 
beginning to give the Despoto Dagh a wide 
berth. Now, you've got money on you, 
remember, and that’s just what these ruffians 
want. I don’t think we ought to give them 
the chance, old man." 

“Well, perhaps not. I haven't seen a 
single suspicious-looking character to-day, 
but you may be right. We'll push on, then 
—the village can’t be very far off now." 
And the speaker shouldered his bundle once 
more, and strode on, followed more slowly 
by Zamoros. 
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They made their way through a grove of 
cypress-trees, discovered а tolerably well- 
beaten track, whieh seemed to lead over & 
projecting mountain-spur, beyond which 
they knew their goal must lie; and, following 
this path by Ion's suggestion, they clambered 
up the ascent, over rough boulders and fallen 
trees, to find themselves on the crest of a 
steep ridge, whence they could obtain a 
good view of the valley below. Suddenly 
Daintry paused, and, dropping his bundle, 
grasped his companion's arm tightly. 

^A smell of burning!" he exclaimed, in 
some excitement, sniffing the clear air, which 
was fragrant with the aromatic scent of the 
pine-forests on the slopes of the Despoto 
Dagh above them. ‘ Don’t you find it, Jack ? 
Something’s on fire, and—why, yes! Look 
down yonder! That must be the village 
we're bound for, and, if there'8 one, there are 
half п dozen liouscs in it ablaze!”’ 

It was true enough—down in the valley, 
not a mile from them, amonyst orchards and 


mulberry-gardens, nestled a tiny village, 
from several quarters of which heavy 


columns of smoke, flecked with angry red 
tongues of flame, rose sullenly into the air. 
The dark cloud of vapour lay thick over the 
surrounding country, and the odour of burn- 
Ing was quite perceptible even where the two 
lads stood, gazing in horrified wonder. 

“We must hurry down and lend a hand!” 
Val exclaimed instantly. “ Those poor 
beggars yonder seem to be in a fair way of 
being burnt out of house and home, and I 
don't see any water near. Come along, Jack ; 
1 don't feel u bit tired now, do you? " 

Evidently the new excitement had 
banished all thoughts of weariness from both 
their minds, for Daintry literally tlung him- 
self down the steep descert, taking not the 
slightest heed of the briars which tore his 
hands, or the sharp rocks which seemed to 
spring up in his way. There were people 
down yonder who needed help—that was all 
the English led knew or cared about; nor 
was he followed one whit the less promptly 
by his comrade, because the sight of those 
fires blanched Ion’s cheek with memories of 
that awful day in Canea, or because there 
Was grave misgiving in the young Greek's 
heart. 

It seemed to him a thing unlikely — almost 
in)possible—that those conflagrations should 
have broken out simultaneously, in several 
places, while it was still daylight, unless— 
well—unless the fires were not altogether 
the result of accident. There was quite a 
little colony of Armenians in this viilage, he 
remembered to have heard--was that the 
solution of the matter? But his chum had 
got ahead of him while he was pondering the 
question, and, after all, the quickest way to 
put an end to conjecture was to make all 
speed down and see for one's self. 

So the two lads rolled, and scrambled, and 
clambered down the slope, arriving at its 
foot somewhat the worse for wear in the 
shape of cuts and bruises, but without sustain- 
ing any serious injury. Then, slinging their 
bundles on their arms, they started at the top 
of their speed, all weariness forgotten in the 
desire to reach the scene of the contlavration 
—the doomed village, already shrouded in its 
pall of smoke, and illuminated by swords of 
hire. 

A woman's shriek rang out as they came 
nearer. cutting through the hum of excited 
voices, which seemed to try to drown it, by the 
sheer strength of its piercing anguish; they 
could distinctly hear the whirring roar of the 
tlames now, and the sharp crackle of blazing 
wood, and could fecl a blast of tierce heat on 
their faces, like the glow from some mighty 
furnace. Again that terrible cry came shrill- 
ing out, and Zamoros could see his friend's 
face harden in the glare, could see Val's 
sunburnt check whiter. ard his resolute lips 


close themselves firmly together. The next 
moment they were on the outskirts of a 
territied, struggling crowd, and the whole 
situation speedily became plain to them ; 
indeed, it was simple enough, and certainly 
not unusual, worse luck! in that unhappy 
land. 

The mountaineers—the band of rough 
characters of which the Jew had warned our 
friends, men who had found it difficult to 
support lifein the wilds of the Despoto Dagh, 
and who had taken to brigandage ds it 
lucrative. and exciting occupation in the 
intervals of goat-herding and shcep-rearing — 
had that afternoon swept down upon the vil- 
lage, and, being staunch Moslems to a man, 
and desirous of plunder and of proving 
their devotion to Mahomet at the sume 
time, had first pillaged the houses of the 
luckless Armenian residents, savagely ill-treat- 
ing anyone who attempted to resist them, 
and were then completing their woik of 
destruction by setting the almost empty 
dwellings on fire. 

Val ground his teeth in impotent rege. 
With all the will in the world, what could he 
or his companion do against acouple of score 
of savage riiders, who swaggered about with 
rifles at their bucks and their belts bristling 
with knives and yataghans, while the hand- 
ful of gendarmes, who represented Turkish 
authority in the place, stood inditferently by, 
without, so far as Daintry could see, even 
addressing a remonstrance to the pillagers. 
Nay, the young Englishman even fancied 
that the Sultan's officials watched the destruc- 
tion of Armenian homes with no very dis- 
approving eye ; certainly one of them laughed 
derisively as tn unfortunate woman came up 
to beg for protection; and Val felt as if he 
could have struck the fellow across his sneer- 
ing mouth.  Beckoning Ion to keep close at 
his heels, Daintry sprang forward and ran to 
the wonian's side. 

"What is it? Can we help you?" he 
asked, in his broken Turkish. *“ You need 
not be nfraid to trust us ; we are Christians 
—only tell us what we can do!” 

The poor creature flung back the long 
dark hair which had fallen over her face, 
with a despairing gesture, and looked up into 
the lad's honest eyes. 

“Oh?! will you help me— wiil you? " she 
cued, almost incoherently. “I will pray for 
you all my life if you will! They have just set 
fire to my house, and -- and— there are some 
things in it which they have not taken—iny 
ull! Will you help me to get them out ? ” 

* Yes, yes," Val answered quickly. “ Show 
us the way. We'll do our best. The brutes!” 
he added in English, between his set teeth — 
“the brutes! How I should like to clear 
this village of them witha bayonet.charge ! 7 

Guided by the woman, the two lads forced 
their way through the mob of excited human 
beings, some of whom ran to and fro, shriek- 
ing out that they had lost their all. Poor 
souls! with many of them it was true enough ; 
while others, who had received a riile-buliet 
or а knife-stab in the vain effort to protect 
their property, crouched moaning арак 
the charred walls of their ruined bomes, 
until kicked roughly out of the way. The 
venerable Armenian priest lay deaud across 
the door of his sacked und desecrated church, 
his long white beard clotted with his blood ; 
the raiders, smoke-blackened and  tlushed 
with fanatic hate, had curried off the sacred 
vessels, and torn down the altar, nnd now, 
with shouts and laughter, half a dozen of 
them were sprinkling oil over the woodwork, 
preparatory to setting the building in a 
blaze. And, save for the two lads, not a 
friendly arm was stretched out to help the 
nnfortunates, whose only crime was their 
hated faith; the people amongst whom thes 
had lived as peaceful and law-abiding neigh- 
bours watched theirs agony with stolid in- 


differont eyes; the raiders themselves were 
uttcrly remorseless: were not these people 
infidels, dogs of Christians, given over into 
their hands by Allah to plunder and slay ? 
And those whose duty it was to preserve order 
had now lost the power to do so, if they had 
ever had the will, for the wave of fanati- 
cism had by this time become a seething 
torrent, which swept naway all before it. 

Heaven forbid that I should set down 
here in black and white all the horrors of 
which Val and his friend wcre witnesses &s 
they struggled through that distracted crowd ! 
I will only say that they were enough to 
send the free vigorous blood ЇЇ ing from the 
English lad's face, and to haunt his dreams 
for many a night to come. 

They reached the Armenian woman's house 
at last; the angle of its roof was blazing 
fiercely, but it was not likely to fall in for some 
time yet, though the interior was filled with 
clouds of suffocating vapour. Bidding the 
woman remain outside to mount guard over 
the articles they rescued, the two lads hastily 
tied their handkerchiefs over their mouths 
and plunged into the stifling smoke, to drag 
into the street carpets and articles of furni- 
ture which had been deemed by the pillagers 
too heavy to carry away —the house had been 
plundered of its money and valuables long 
before. Fortunately, just hereabouts, the 
coast was fairly clear, the burning church 
having drawn off most of the raiders in that 
direction ; and, working asthey did with a will, 
our heroes succeeded in accumulating quite 
a heap of furniture and odds and ends before 
the growing density of the atmosphere, tho 
increasing heat, and the vicious red tongues 
of flame which darted through the roof, 
warned them that to venture into the doomed 
house ngain would be flying in the face of 
death. Во, smoke-blackened and weary, with 
the clothes torn or scorched half off their 
backs, they staggered out into the air again, 
to the place where the poor homeless woman 
crouched beside the few household treasures 
they had saved for her, just as half a dozen 
of the savage mountaineers came swaggering 
up. They were loaded with their ill-gotten 
gains, and seemed half-drunk with excitement 
and insatiable lust of plunder. 

“Ha, brothers, what have we here?" 
exclaimed the foremost, an  evil-faced 
scoundrel, who held a blood-stained yataghan 
unsheathed in his hand. “ Shall the infidels 
take away their property without paying toll ? 
Let them rather be thankful if we leave come 
of thein their lives! Come, Ahmed, see if 
there is anything here which would be of use 
to you.” 

He bent, as he spoke, over the pile of fur- 
niture, carpets, ornaments, etc., and seemed 
to be trying to decide which of the articleg 
before him would best repay the trouble of 
carrying away, when their wretched guardian 
sprang to her feet with a despairing cry. 

"No, no!" she moaned imploringly, 
"these things are all I have. You have 
taken my money, my jewels—everything 
but these! See! you have made me 
homeless —will not that content you? 
Have mercy!—Oh, friends, help!" she 
added, turning wildly to the two lads, who 
had now almost reached her side; and all 
Daintry's English manhood rose within him 
at her pitiful appeal. 

The Mussulman uttered a fierce oath and, 
raising his yataghan, struck his victim 
brutally across the face with the flat of the 
weapon, which left a horrible crimson mark 
on her haggard cheek. Dut it was, for the 
mountaineer, the most unfortunate blow he 
had cver struck in his life, for the next 
moment thero was a swift forward rush, 
something—it was Val Daintry’s clenched 
fist —aught him fairly between the eyes, 
and he came crashing down, to lie where he 
had fallen, bleeding and unconscious. 
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* You scoundrel!” exclaimed the English 
lad, as he stood over his prostrate foe, with 
hands clenched and blazing cyes. 

But now a chorus of furious shouts rose 
from the group of mountaineers around him ; 
he could feel Ion Zumoros close up to his 
side, the sound of heavy footsteps reached 
his ears, and the street seemed to fill, as if 
by magic, with a hostile throng; the next 
instant lie was struggling for dear life with 
the crowd which pressed about him, yelling 
for his blood. 

“I've done for myself, and Jack too, this 
time," he thought ruefully. “But what 
could I do? I couldn't stand by and see a 
woman ill-used, could I?" And a second 
great benrded Moslem went down beneath 
his muscular arm. 

But however admirable a means of defence 
the science of the fist may be, it cannot work 
miracles, and Daintry, bravely seconded by 
Zamoros though he was, soon saw that he 
must have recourse to sterner mensurcs. 
Accordingly, he slipped his hand into the 
breast of his shirt, and the next instant the 
gleaming barrel of а revolver menaced those 
who threatened him most closely. 

* Stand clear, ог I fire! " he shouted, and 
for 1 moment the crowd in front wavered, 
parted, and made a lane wide enough for the 
two lnds to pass. Lowering his weapon, for 
he was most reluctant to fire, unless it 
became absolutely necessary, Val gripped his 
comrade by the arm and hurried torward —if 
only they could once get through the crowd 
there might be a chance of cscape for them 
yet. Ah! they were on the outskirts now, 
the way was almost clear, when suddenly, a 
tall fellow leaped forward and, before Val 
could raise his revolver, flung himself upon 
him. For a moment they struggled fiercely 
together, then there came a yell, a rush from 
behind. a sharp sting of pain numbed 
Daintry’s right arm, and hia weapon was 
wrenched from his grasp, a heavy blow 
descended upon his head, and, after that, he 
remembered nothing more. 


À sensation of cold and damp, fol'owed by 
one of the keenest ayony, were the first 
conscious feelings which penetrated to Val 
Daintry's clouded brain, as he slowly awoke 
to life once more, to find that his face and 
hair had been drenched with water, and that 
his chum was bending over him wild-eyed 
and anxious. He felt as weak as o cat, and 
—and—was that his own head, or had a 
very large and painful cannon-ball somehow 
fot into its place upon his shoulders? One 
thing was certain, the place in which he lay .— 
a place whose arched, rocky roof, like the 
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crypt of some great cathedral, was all of it 
he could distinctly see at present — was quite 
strange to him. Where could he be? Пе 
tried to raise himself, but was forced to sink 
back again with & moan of pain. 

“Jack!” he gasped hoarsely. 

* Hush, old fellow!” whispered Zamoros ; 
* you must lie still and have a rest. You've 
had a nasty knocking about, and —and— gave 
me an awful scare. You've been uncon- 
scious for more than an hour, and I thought 
—I was afraid—-.’’ the speaker stopped 
abruptly, and turned his lead away. 

“ Yes, yes, [remember now,” Val murmured 
dreamily; “ опе of those brutes hit me a 
terrific crack, and I went down. But," 
with a sudden awakening of his old energy, 
as his brain and memory cleared, “ where 
ате we, old man? 1 don’t seein to remember 
this place at all. ” 

“Of course you don't, for the very good 
reason that neither of us was ever here before. 
Lie quiet now, tliere's a good fellow, and try 
and get to sleep. TIl tell you all about it 
later on." 

He held a cup of water to his friend's lips 
as he spoke, but Duintry waved it impatiently 
aside. 

" No.no! Tell me now, Jack. Can't you 
sce it'll only make me worse, trying to puzzle 
it out for myself? What'shappened? Have 
the gendarmes discovered who we are? " 

“ No, it's even worse than that, I'm afraid. 
Well, then, Val, if you must know, those 
brigands of mountaineers have got us hard 
and fast. They've carried us up into the 
hills with them, and we are at present in a 
cave in the wilds of the Despoto Dagh. I 
think they mean to hold us to ransom, for, 
to save your life, I had to shout out thai 
you were English—otherwise they’d have 
butchered you toa certainty. I say, steady 
on, old man— what are you going to do? " 

For, given a moment’s fictitious strength 
by the sudden realisation of the terrible 
position in which they were placed, Daint 
had suddenly gripped his companion’s hand, 
and by its aid managed to stagger to his fcet. 
The great boulder-strewn cave in which they 
stood was, save for themselves, empty, but at 
the entrance stood a picturesquely attired 
mountaineer leaning upon his rifle. Yes; they 
were indeed trapped, and closely guarded too 
— that was evident. 

A low groan broke from Daintry’s pallid 
lips; he tried to speak, but the words would 
not come; a sensation of deuthly faintness 
once more swept over him, and he reeled, and 
would have fallen had not Zamoros caught 
him in his arms. 

( Го be continued.) 
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HE Old Kneath had once been the home 
of a yeoman who had farmed his broad 
acres in comfort and ease. It stood at the 
brow of a gentle slope, looking down upon a 
broad swelling meadow whose farther 
hedges skirted the St. Bride’s Road. In the 
fieid behind the house stood a tall round 
tower of stone, simply a shell open to the 
heavens, but so lofty that it could be seen 
for miles across the valley. This had once 
' been a windmill, where the family of the 
yeoman had ground their own and their 
neighbours’ corn for generations. The wind- 
mill had long ago been superseded by the 
watermill at St. Bride’s, and had been left 
standing in its gaunt and naked strength as 
a home for the birds anda relic of the past. 
The farmhouse had survived the windmill, 
a even this had now fallen to the same 
ate, 

Other times, other manners. The last 
lescendants of the Old Kneath family, grown 
poorer by the fall in land values, had 
scattered and departed. Опе kept an hotel 
in a neighbouring town, and one had taken 
his experience of farming to far-distant 
Natal. A wealthy stud-owner at St. Bride’s 
had taken the land into his own estate for 
crazing purposes, but had found no particu- 
lar use for the old house. For a time he had 
hoped to let it, nnd had placed a man there 
аз caretaker; but a country residence 
without land, and withont the latest modern 
improvements, did not commend itself even 
to those who hankered after a country life. 

е caretaker had complained of tha, rats, 
and had at last been withdrawn ; and his 

, employer had given up the Old Kneath as a 
bad case, and had allowed it to go its own 
y Way to inevitable ruin. 


= 


PART II. 


Corfield and his comrades, however, had 
set out on business, and had no time to 
inquire into the history of the place. Once 
out of bounds they had to go warily, lest 
some wandering senior should mark them 
and follow ; for what was out of bounds to 
the Lower School was quite within the limita 
for the Upper. So they took to the fields as 
soon as possible, and kept alongside the 
hedges as much as they could. 

This plan had its disadvantages as well as 
its advantages. Corfield seemed positively 
glued to the hedges, and they could scarcely 
get him to move along atall It was very 
good fun to come upon a nest, no doubt; but 
the time was passing, and they had other 
interests to serve. 

“Hold оп a second," said Corfield again 
nnd again. “ Let’s have a look in here. I 
do believe ——" 

* Oh, chuck it!’ said Wilson. “ Let's get 
on, and call here on the way back. This can 
wait." 

" Yes,” said Lawes. “Remember the sacks 
of gold, old man. One of those coins would 
buy up all the eggs in England.” 

Corfield did listen, but nevertheless it was 
very hard to get himon. For him that un- 
lucky discovery that King Charles had been 
in the district had quite taken away the 
glitter of the golden hoards. At last, there- 
fore, they took him by the arm, one on each 
side, and bore him along by main force; and 
in this way they came, in time, to their 
destination. 

The windmill was naturally an object of 
great interest. “ There's heaps of birds 
about it," said Wilson. ‘‘ Weren’t there any 
nests there? " 

“ I couldn't get at them," replied Corfield. 


“I had a geod try, but it was no go. 
There’s no ladder." 

Lawes was somewhat romantic. “It’s a 
strong old place," he declared. “ Опе could 
defend it against a host. It would make a 
first-rate pirate’s lair.” 

“The pirates would have a long walk, 
though. It’s over thirty miles from the sea,” 
suggested Wilson. 

That put the extinguisher on Lawes’ 
romances, and they hastened on. Even 
when they reached the Old Kneath, however, 
there was still a little delay. Corfield in- 
sisted on showing them the outbuildings, 
and conducted them through the half roof- 
less waggon-sheds, the empty stables, and 
the draughty barn, one after another. They 
followed innocently, though impatiently, 
until they saw him dive into a corner and 
emerge with an egg in his hand. It was the 
egg of acommon fowl. Thenthey saw what 
he was after in these aimless wanderings, 
and gave him a bit of their mind. 

e Bother!” protested Corfield. “1 
thought you’d like to have one for tea, you 
know. There's only one here to-day. Isn't 
it & pity that fowls all lay white eggs." 

* Why? " demanded Lawes. 

“Why? Oh,Idon't know. They'd look 
inuch better if they were coloured." 

He placed the egg in his pocket, and they 
left the spot. But something had given 
Corfield an idea, and it occupied him a good 
deal during the rest of the day. I dare not 
say that I know what it was, but I do know 
that à couple of days later he sold to young 
Allen a large white egg with very curious 
red marks upon it. He had failed to find it, 
he said, in the ordinary lists of British birds' 
eggs, so he could not say what it was. Un- 
doubtedly, however, a large white egg with 
red markings was very rare, and he ought to 
send it to the Hazleton Museum.  But— 
bother museums! Allen could have it for 
fourpence, and he would take the risk of 
making a silly bargain. So he took the risk, 
with the fourpence, and Allen took the egg, 
which was an object of envy and mystery to 
the Lower School until the egg-mania was 
over. 

The three at last came to the house 
itself. The door stood wide, and there was 
no difficulty about entering. After a hasty 
survey of the rooms on the ground-floor 
(which were surprisingly large when they 
remembered their own homes in the city 
ways), they clambered upstairs. Corfield 
explained that it was in one of the garrets 
that he had found the hollow wall, and pre- 
sently led the way above. 

There were three large garrets, and they 
deserved something better than that name. 
The first was quite a good room, with two 
windows, one of which gave a very pleasant 
view of St. Bride’s and beyond. In this 
room stood the old wooden bedstead which 
Corfield had mentioned, still with some of 
its torn and faded drapery clinging to its 
posts. It had evidently been too heavy and 
old and lumbersome a thing for the yeomen 
to carry away with them, either to far Natal 
or to the nearer town. There was also a 
chair—an old wooden chair—that stood 
askew, and that creaked complainingly when 
Wilson sat down on it. 

“These walls look thick enough,” said 
Lawes, tapping one of them with his knuckles ; 
* they're three feet at least." | 

“Yes,” said Corfield, “but it wasn’t in 
this room. It was in the next." 


To the next they went at once. It was 
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smaller and darker, and the ceiling was 
shaped according to the gable under which 
it came. It was not square, but five-sided, 
and it was to the smallest side that Corfield 
led the way. 

* Here!" he said briefly ; and he gave the 
w&ll a smart rap-rap-rap. 

There was no mistake. The sound was 
hollow—as hollow as it could be. They tried 
it again &nd again, two faces at lenst full of 
excitement. Then they tried another of the 
tive walls, and found it as solid as п rock. 

“ Wasn't I right? " asked Corfield. 

They agreed that he was. "Then they set 
to work. | 

* First of all," said Wilson, “we have to 
look for a spring. It’s generally concealed in 
a lot of carving, but when you touch it the 
wall opens." 

" But there's no carving here," objected 
Lawes. 

* Just so. 
where else.” 

Then the question was—where? There 
was no woodwork in the room, not even a 
skirting-board ; nor was there auy other 
likely mode of concealment. Тһе wall- 
paper was coming off in strips untidily, but 
the bare places showed nothing but plaster. 
Wilson began hunting about the floor just as 
if he expected to find the spring somewhere 
there, and Lawes examined the door and 
door-posts inside and out. Both ideas 
were fruitless. 

* Well," said Lawes, “if there's no spring 


Then it must be hidden some- 


here, they couldn’t have put one. How else 
did they use to do the thing ? ” 
Wilson was rather at а loss. He had set 


his mind upon a spring, and had made no 
other calculations. ‘Oh, well" he said 
feebly, *“ sometimes it was a sliding panel.” 
“ But there aren't any here, sliding or not 
sliding." 
That was plain enough. They tapped 
the wall again, and still it returned a hollow 


sound. “It seems to me," said Lawes, 
“that it’s all brick, and nothing else. No 
wood, no panel, but all brick." 

Then a fresh idea came to Wilson. “ Why, 
of course," he cried. “І have it now. 
There's & secret chamber, but it's been 
bricked up, all the better to hide it. The 


old chap who put his money there thought of 
that dodge as the best and safestof all. Very 
likely he died without sayinz a word about 
it—and the money’s there still." 

Lawes gave a whistle, but Corfield wanted 
explanatione. “That sounds right enough," 
he eaid; “but what did they do when King 
Charles came along? Did they take down 
tbe brieks, and fix him inside, and then 
build him in for the night, and let him out 
in the morning - or what ? ” 

* Rubbish ! " said Wilson. 
Charles on the brain. 
was ever here at all." 

* But it was you that said it." 

“I didn't. I only said it was possible. 
Anyway, he isn't here now, во you can let 
him alone. Let’s get to work. How are we 
going to get through ? ” 

Lawes produced a pockct-knife, and the 
plaster began to fly. As the house was fall- 
ing to pieces it mattered little to anybody 
about a wall or two in one of the garrets, so 
there was no pirticular sense of guilt ex- 
perienced. Corfield also had a knife, but 
Wilson hadn't. 

** You'd better take mine," said Corfield. 
“You know all about these things, and I 
don’t. ГИ go downstairs and find а piece 
of slate, or a good stone. Ishan't be long." 

Wilson took the knife eagerly enough, and 
Corfield hurried out. The others at first 
expected his immediaic return, but the 
minutes passed without a sign. Then Lawes 
went to the window, and saw their late com- 
panion climbing one of ihe thick fir-trees 


" You've got 
I don't suppose he 
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which had been planted as a kind of sereen 
around the house. 

“Upon my word," be said, ** he's given it 
up, and gone after eggs again! The mean 
beggar! Shall I call him?” 

"No; don't. Somebody else besides 
Corfield might hear you. Besides, most 
likely he wouldn't come if you did call him. 
Let's do it all ourselves; it won't take us 
long.” 

So they returned to the labour until the 
flour was powdered with fragments and the 
air full of dust. They worked largely by 
method, marking off a square piece that 
might include three or four bricks. This 
would be a hole large enough, when com- 
pleted, to enable them to see all the gold 
within, and even to count the sacks. Why, 
it would be large enough to allow Lawes 
to wriggle in and to hand out the spoil in 
capfuls ! 

They worked at first without much talking, 
and with a great expenditure of energy; so 
the coating of plaster soon gave way before 
them. Thus they came to the bricks 
behind— plain, hard, dusky bricks, without 
any beauty or mystery about them whatever. 
They hailed these with joy, and immediately 
attacked the mortar which held them 
together. 

But the thing was very different now. 
The mortar bad been good stuff, and was 
almost as hurd as the brick itself. They 
found it difficult to make un impression, and 
it seemed to them that their knives began to 
wear away quite as fast as the material they 
handled. What they wanted, as Wilson said, 
was a battering-ram; but as there was no 
ram available, they were obliged to proceed 
with the weaker weapons. These soon 
beran to bruise their hands, and there were 
frequent pauses for rest. 

Cortield still showed no signs of return. 
Once they thought they heard а whistle 
from him, but when they went to the 
window they could not see him. This 
window, as it happened, looked out upon the 
side of the house, and their companion 
might be at the back. They returned dis- 
gustedly to their bricks and mortar. 

The next thing was that they began to 
feel curiously lonely. It was a fine, sunny 
afternoon outside, but they were in a badly 
lighted garret at the top of an old, large, 
empty, and half-ruined house, surrounded by 
trees. The very quiet of the position began 
to play upon their nerves, and they found 
themselves, every few moments, stopping 
their work to listen for sounds, and to glance 
at each other questioningly. 

* Hullo!" said Lawes once, pausing with 
a look of alarm. ‘ What's that?” 

“What?” asked Wilson, quite startled. 

" I thought I heard a door slam." 

"Oh. weil that's the wind. 
house is open, you know." 

They went on again for a while; but the 
next stoppage was due to Wilson himself, 
only five minutes after. 

" Hush ! " he whispered, raising a finger. 

They stood quite still, and listened in vain. 
“What was it?" asked Lawes at last. 

^ I thought I heard a footstep !" 

Lawes pulled himself together, and went 
to the door. There was no one within sight, 
and he could hear no sound. “It was some 
precious fancy of yours," he said, rather 
irritably; and then they handled their 
blunted knives once again. 

Such incidents, of course, added to the 
continued nosence of Corfield, took much of 
the zest from the affair, and robbed it of its 
bloom. Indeed, it is very likely that they 
would have given it up altogether just then 
if their labour had not begun to bear some 
satisfactory fruits. Опе line of mortar had 
given way, and they had little more to do 
before they would be able to get at least a 
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glimpse into the space beyond. Then they 
would probably know where they stocd. 

The knife-blades were not long enough to 
get beyond the brick, but there was a piece 
of lath handy which they had already use 
without effect. Wilson picked it up, and 
inserted it. He gave a strong push, while 
Lawes held his breath. The lath bent and 
cracked. Wilson gave another push, and 
then—then it went clean through the 
plaster on the other side. A gleam of light 
followed its withdrawal. 

Now, if they had considered, they miglit 
have found it strange that there should be 
plaster inside the secret chamber as well as 
outside. But they did not touch that point 
at all. They were only surprised that there 
was light within. 

"Why, there must be a window ! °° said 
Lawes hoarsely. 

“Yes. Why not?” asked Wilson. 
“ Most likely, if you counted the windows 
outside the house, you would reckon one 
more than you'd be able to tind inside. 
That one would belong to the chamber. 
They often managed it in that way." 

Still speaking, he had again inserted the 
lath. As he concluded, he gave it a push, 
and again the plaster gave way before it. 
This time it made a space just large enough 
to peep through. 

Of course it was Wilson peeped—had he 
not led all through the affair? He pressed 
his face as close as possible— and looked. 

It was only for an instant. Then he feil 
beck, turned a terror-stricken face upon his 
friend, gave an inarticulate cry, and dasbed 
for the door! 

And Lawes? He did not wait to look him- 
self, for that glimpse of his comrade's face, 
coming after all the other shocks of the 
afternoon, compieted his dismay. He was 
close on Wilson's heels as they raced across 
the landing and scudded down the echoing 
and creaking stairs. They jostled one 
another wildly in the doorway, and a 
moment later they were flying together 
across the broad meadow below. 


(To be continued.) 


i JE SPANKER, as sure as I'm alive! ” 
“Harry Blaydes! Why, who would ever 
hav? thought it ? ” 

And the two re-united friends— a short, 
«quare, bearded, sailor-like figure, and a tall, 
nandsome fellow with a trim cavalry mous- 
tche--shook hands heartily, and then 
strolled away side by side, along the broad, 
smooth, well-paved esplanade for which the 
new English watering-place of Brightsea was 
already famous. 

“Good while since we were here last—ch, 
Jack э? 

"I believe you, my boy ; and the place bas 
есп finely altered, too. Why, I've seen 
streets проп streets of big houses already that 
werent built or thought of in our time; and 
then there's this new pier, too — -"' 

“Yes, that pier seems to be quite a local 
institution,” broke in Major Blaydes, leugh- 
ing. “Every man to whom I've spoken 
since I came here has begun by saying 
proudly, * Pray, sir, what do you think of our 
new pier?’ and I'm told that the man who 
built it has such faith in it, that he often 
says (just as poor Winstanley said when he 
built the first Eddystone lighthouse) that he 
would like nothing better than to be on it in 
the biggest storm that ever blew!” 

“Well, then, I hope he'll bave better luck 
than poor old Winstanley had; but, if he 
wants to be out on that pier in a storm, he'd 
letter get to it at once, for there's a good 'un 
Just coming up now.” 

And Captain Spanker pointed, as he spoke, 
to à faint and barely perceptible dimness 
(such as one might produce by breathing on 
a pane of glass) which, far away upon the 
south-western horizon, was just beginning to 
Mot the cloudless brightness of the clear 
April sky. 

The soldier glanced from the tiny cloud to 
the face of his friend, as if hardly able to 
believe that he could really be in earnest. 

“I say, Jack," cried he, “ you must have 
precious good eyes to be able to see a storm 


$ a little bit of cloud no broader than my 
nat!” 


“Got to have eyes like that in our trade, 
Harry. A sailor isn’t worth his salt if be 
can't see a coming storm long enough be- 
forehand to give him time to take in all his 
canvas. If you think I'm chafing, here 
comes aman who ought to know what he’s 
talking about, and he'll tell you the very 
same thing. Good mcrning, Bolter ; so we're 
going to have a blow, it sccms.” 

"Looks like it, sir, sure enough; and а 
buster it'll be when it does come, surely," 
answered the veteran boatman whom he 
addressed, with a meaning shake of his huge 
Jon-grey head. ‘I s'pose yer honour won't 
be for goin’ on the water to-day ? ” added he, 
with a hoarse chuckle. 

" Not such a fool as that, my man,” said 
the Captain, joining in the laugh. “It’s 
hardly the time to be standing out to sea 
when those fellows yonder are making for 
port.” 

And he glanecd at a long file of dark 
points that were studding the skyline, which, 
as they drew nearer, were seen to be the red 
tails of a whole fleet of fishing-smacks, all 
making for the land at their utmost speed. 

Major Blaydes's kecn eye followed that of 
lis erony, and a very grave look came over 
his firm sun-browned face. 

"[ begin to think you're right, old boy,” 
he muttered. 

“I'm sure 1 sm," replied Epenker em- 
Jlatically. “Take my word for it, Herry, 
tbat сеа yonder, smcoth es it looks now, will 
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ON THE BROKEN PIER. 
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be running mast high before this time to- 
morrow | 

That night Captain Spanker, though he 
slept soundly (which was what very few 
people in Brightsea were able to do), had a 
strangely troubled dream. 

He dreamed that he was once more in the 
Eastern seas, and battling with one of those 
terrific ** typhoons’’ which he had ғо often 
braved in the Indian Ocean, or amid the 
perilous maze of the Chinese islands. He 
heard the how! of the rushing wind, the roar 
of the waves as they came thundering over 
the deck, the crash of falling spars, the 
hoarse shouts of the officers, the shrill note 
of the boatswain’s whistle, the plash and 
hiss of the seething foam ; and he could see 
the shadowy figures of his men as they 
Bprang to and fro across the rocking, reeling 
deck, half-hidden by the flying spray and 
blinding rain. 

Then suddenly came a wild and startling 
consciousness of some one in mortal peril 
close by—he could even hear the victim's 
frantic eries for help—and he strove to spring 
to the rescue. But (as usual in dreams of 
the kind) his limbs seemed palsied, and he 
was powerless to stir an inch, And still the 
despairing cries rang in his ears—and still 
he struggled in vain to move—till at length, 
with a convulsive cffort and a stifled cry, he 
burst from the oppression of the nightmare, 
and awoke. 

But, awake though he was, the clamour 
that had haunted his dream still rang in his 
ears, as loud and terrific as ever. The fierce 
scream of the blast overhead, the roar of the 
waves below, the crash of falling tiles and 
chimney pots, the clatter and jingle of broken 
glass, hoarse shouts, trampling feet, screams 
of terror, the rattling of windows and the 
banging of doors, all blended in one madden- 
ing din. 

Spanker needed no опе to tell him that the 
gale which he had foretold had come with а 
vengeance. With the promptitude of a 
practised seamun, he was on his feet in a 
moment; and, hurrying on his clothes, he 
sallied forth into the storm. 

It was now broad daylight, but the usually 
busy streets were all but descrted ; and the 
first man whom he met was his crony the 
Major. 

Without a word on either side, the two 
men-—as if by tacit agreement—turned at 
once in the direction of the besch. 

Even for men so well used as themselves, 
however, to be out in all weathcrs, it was no 
easy mutter to get there. The stinging rain 
smote their faces like the cut of a whip, and 
more than once (strong as they both were) 
they were actually brought to & standstill by 
the fury of the wind, against which they could 
hardly keep their feet, much less push forward. 
And when they did nt length come in sight 
of the beach, a spectacle luy before them at 
which even they stood aghast. 

The spacious sen-fronting esplanade, 
along which they had strolled at their ease 
only the day before, was now one foaming, 
hissing whirlpool, from which countless 
waterfalls rushed down into the sea at each 
recoil of the mighty waves that came 
thundering over it every moment, bursting 
far up into the air in huge spouts of spray, 
as high as the neighbouring houses. 

In the smooth, solid front of the vast sea- 
wall that faced it, already yawned more than 
one grisly gap, the massive blocks of con- 
crete having been shattered as if by the 
stroke of & cannon-ball. The whole sea, far 
as the eye could reach, was one great welter 


of tossing waves, the foamy crests of which 
stood out white and ghastly against the sullen 
blackness of the gloomy horizon; and in the 
new pier itself (in the strength of which its 
builder and the whole town had been so 
buastfully confident) a huge breach was now 
to be seen, upon which the great billows came 
hammering, blow on blow, with a force that 
made the whole fabric tremble at every shock, 
and threatened ere long to dash it in pieces 
outright ! 

Every feature of this wild scene brought 
back so vividly to Captain Spanker the details 
of his sinister dream on the previous night, 
that he was just beginning to describe it to 
his friend, when the attention of both men 
was all at once diverted by a sudden rush of 
the lookers-on to one spot, and a burst of ex- 
clamations of mingled amazement and horror. 

“ J tell yer there 15 some’at out there. I 
see’d it move! " 

“ Ау, you be right, Jack. It's a man!" 

“Worse still—it’s a boy! God help the 
poor lad!" muttered a keen-sighted fisher- 
man in the front rank of the throng. 

“ A boy!” echoed Spanker in dismay, and 
instantly he and his comrade, like all the 
rest, were straining their eyes toward the 
small dark point far out at the end of the 
picr, which, half seen in the momentary 
glimpses through the blinding storm of spray 
and rain, showed where a human life was in 
deadly peril. 

"Who is it? ” asked a hoarse voice from 
behind. 

" Can't "zackly make out; but 'ere cooms 
Bob Harris with his glass, and he'll be able 
to tell us, belike." 

The old coastguardsman to whom he 
appealed unslung his telescope, and, dashing 
the wet from his eyelashes, looked fixedly 
through the glass for a moment or two with- 
out speaking. Then hia weather-beaten face 
paled visibly, and he muttered hoarsely : 

"^ Why, if it ain't Muster Bridgman's own 
son !" 

The poor architect had indeed good cause 
to ruc his rash wish to be on his newly built 
pier in the height of & great storm. His 
only child was upon it now, exposed to the 
full fury of that merciless tempest, and 
doomed to appurently certain death; for 
every wave broke right over the pier-end 
with the rush of a waterfall, and it seemed 
impossible that any living thing could remain 
there unharmed for a single instant, much 
less get safe to land. 

“ He shan't die for want of a helping hand, 
anyhow!” cried Spanker vehemently, as he 
rallied from his first stupefaction. ‘ Bear a 
hand, Harry, and we'll go out and take him 
in tow.” 

“And I'll go with you,” struck in a broken 
and hardly articulate voice, as a pale, agitated 
man pressed hurriedly forward, who (as 
Spanker gathered from the pitying murmurs 
of the crowd) was no other thun Mr. Bridg- 
man himself, the father of the doomed boy. 

But the sturdy coastguard laid a strong 
grasp on the desperate man’s arm, and 
stopped him short. 

""Old ‘ard, yer honour—there’s a man 
goin’ out to him already, as’! do the trick 
better'n you or me could—and that's Ben 
Bolter, the boatman.” 

* Ben Bolter?’ echoed half a dozen voices 
nt once, as every eye turned at the same 
moment to the wave-lashed pier, along which. 
sure enough, a shadowy figure—which looked 
a mere insect amid those foaming, leaving 
hills —was seen in glimpses, creeping steadily 
onward, crouching, clinging, pausing ever and 
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anon when the fury of the blast beeame over- 
whelming, but never turning back. 

" Cheer up, sir! He'll do it, never fear!” 
cried two or three of the fishermen at once, 
in tones of rough sympathy. 

* If he does, ГИ make his fortune! " said 
the trembling father, clenching his hands till 
the knuckles grew white. 

But these gruff comforters spoke with more 
cheerfulness than they felt; for, though Ben 
Dolter's strength and courage were proverbial 
in his native town, the task which he had 
now undertaken did indeed seem beyond the 
power of mortal man. 

On he struggled, however, availing himself, 
with an old seaman’s cool forethought, of 
every foot of cover from the tugging wind 
and the battering sea, and happily uncon- 
scious of what all the spectators on shore 
saw but too plainly—that the breach halfway 
along the рїеЁ was widening every moment 
beneath the strokes of these liquid battering- 
rains. and threatening to cut off his retreat 
and doom him to certain destruction, even 
should he succeed in reaching the forlorn lad 
whom he came to save. 


"He be more'n halfway already. Well 
done!” 

“See! He be nigh оор tothe lad! Bravo, 
Den!" 

" He's got him! He's Look! look ! 
Ugh! Heaven help ет both!” 


A mountain of foaming water came burst- 
ing over the pier-end with a thunderous roar 
ns the last words were spoken, making the 
huge structure quiver through its entire 
length; and when the whirl of flying spray 
had passed boy and man were соле! 

Brave Major Blavdes turned away his face, 
and stout-hearted Captain Spanker gave a 
short, quick gasp, as if in sudden pain. 

But ere cither of them could speak, there 
came a joyful shout from Harris the const- 
guard, at which all who heard it started as if 
they had been shot—a clear proof how utterly 
unstrung their nerves had been by the over- 
Whelming excitement of this struggle for life 
and death. 


b the year 1856 the French Government 

sent the famous conjurer, Robert- 
Houdin, to Algeria to counteract the dis- 
turbing influence which the Marabout 
priests had acquired over the warlike but 
ignorant Arabs, by their pretended power of 
working miracles—an influence which they 
used in fomenting discontent and rebellion 
avainst French domination. Houdin, there- 
fore, was invited to perform before the 
Arabs in order to prove to them that a 
French wizard was greater even than a 
Marabout fakir ; and how well he succeeded 
in his mission is a matter of history. 

One of Houdin's most startling * miracles ” 
was worked by means of a small chest. 
This is known as the Light and Heavy 
Chest, because, being placed upon a pedestal 
in full view of the audience, it becomes 
light or heavy as the performer may 
command, a volunteer from the audience 
being quite unable to lift it in the latter con- 
dition although a few seconds before he did 
so with euse. 

Presented in this form, however, some 
tampering with the chest is naturally sus- 
pected at once, and Houdin, therefore, in- 
stead of claiming the power of rendering the 
chest light or heavy at will, claimed to be 


* They're all right, thank God ! " cried he. 
“ I sees ‘em now, snug under the lee о’ yon 
iron shelter-place ! " 

Such was indeed the ease, as their own 
eves speedily assured them ; for by this time 
the rain had all but ceased, and they had a 
clearer view of what was going on. 

* Well done, Ben Bolter! He's the boy!” 

“ Whoy, he's got the lad oop on his back! 
Think o’ that now!” 

" He'll do it yet! He'll do it, as sure as а 
gun!’ 

But the hardest part of this terrible task 
was still to be done ; and as Bolter was seen 
to step forth from his shelter to come back, 
even the iron-nerved Major clutched his 
friend's wrist with a convulsive force that 
made the joint crackle. 

Nearer —nearer— nearer still! Hidden again 
and again by a bursting wave, only to reap- 
pear just as everyone thought them gone for 
ever. Would he do it, after all? Terrible 
it was to see him so close, and yet to 
know that he might be hurled to death 
before their very eyes ere he could reach 
them. But still he struggled on, and on, 
and on! 

Then, all in a moment, up surged a mighty 
wave, and the whole pier seemed to vanish in 
& boiling whirl of foam. 

Mingling with the deafening roar of the 
bursting billow came a terrific crash, and, 
us the storm of spray subsided, the watching 
crowd saw with horror that planking and 
roadway alike had crashed down into the 
great breach that yawned in the centre 
of the pier, which was now almost cut in 
half, only one narrow footway being left for 
the daring rescuer to cross by! 

Captain Spanker could bear it no longer. 

“Come along, Harry! " shouted he, and 
flew out on to the shaking, crashing pier, 
with the Major at his heels. 

Ben Bolter, too, was equally prompt on Mis 
side. He saw plainly that one more such 
wave would seal his own doom und that of 
his helpless charge, and that his only chance 
was to make a rush for it. Silently com- 
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SCIENCE AND MAGIC. 


By Г. Н. SHOOSMITH, PH.D., B.SC. (Lond.). 


PART II.— ELECTRICITY. 


nble to render the strongest man weak nt 
his pleasure—8 miraculous power indeed, 
and one due to sorcery rather than to 
trickery. A wiry, muscular Arab had 
volunteered to lift the chest, and, knowing 
himself to be an exceptionally strong man, 
he came forward with the utmost confidence. 

“Are you a very strong man?" asked 
Houdin. 

* Yes," carelessly replied the Arab. 

“Are you certain that you will remain 
s0?” 

“ Quite certain." 

“You are mistaken, however, for in а 
moment I shall rob you of your boasted 
strength, and make you as weak as a. child.” 

The Arab smiled derisively, and at the 
command, * Lift the chest! " he did so with 
the utmost ease, exclaiming scornfully, **Is 
that all?” 

“Not quite," said the Frenchman; and 
then, with a commanding gesture, he said 
solemnly, * You are weaker than a woman. 
See now if you can lift the chest!’ Feeling 
that he was as strong as ever, the Arab 
seized the brass handles and rave a vigorous 
pull; but in spite of all his efforts, and to his 
great astonishment, he was unable even to 
move the chest. 


mending his soul to God, the braven: 
himself together, and darted out uy 
narrow, trembling, spray-lashed 
which was his sole means of escape, s: 
gazing crowd held their breath as t^ 
him do it. 

A rour—a crash—a whirl of foam. 
next wave burst; and then it was se 
the footway was gone as if it had 
been, and the pier cut clean in two; 
four human lives that had clung 
where were they .' 

A deep groan billowed through the. 
ing crowd ; but hardly was it uttere: 
a faint shout replied to it, and 4 
hend was seen to rise above a great 1: 
broken planking left behind by the re: 
wave, on the nearer side of the gap! 

“Allright, boys!” cried the sailor e 
“Come and help us to get Сеп ashore, 
another wave comes! "' 

Quick as thought, & score of 
fellows, joining hand-in-hand. had fore 
line right up to the spot where tl 
captain and his comrade stood ; and. ;: 
another great billow came roaring in 
Bolter (almost as helpless, by this t 
the fainting boy whom he still helu 
dragged safely up on to the esplanade: 

“Well, Jack," cried Major Blaydes % 
eronv, “if I hadn't seen that job done 
self I would never have believed that 
man could do it!” 

“God bless you, ту brave fellow! | 
shall be the best day's work you ever di 
your life," faltered Mr. Bridgman, as 
grasped Ben Bolter's wet, numbed fi 
with one hand, while clutching his res 
son with the other. 

“Give me your hand, my man—and he 
a guinga for you.’ added a deep voice f 
behind, “I never saw a pluckier F 
work in my life~and I've had son 
perience in that line, too." 

So he had, indeed ; for when the с. 
turned quickly round, they saw with ama 
ment that the speaker was no other than! 
“Tron Duke " of Wellington himself! — — 


The dusky audience gazed in wonder 
tne miracle, and the man was furious а! 
idea that he, who was famed among 
countrymen for his strength, should thus. 
some mysterious manner, be rendered 
capable of raising a chest which a mır 
before he had lifted with scornful ease. 
strained and tugged at the handles; 
suddenly, at a gesture from Houdin, 
arms were drawn up convulsively against 
chest, his legs quivered, and with a cr 
fear and pain he sank upon his knees. 
second gesture, and his muscles rela: 
when, rising hastily from the ground. | 
erving “Allah! Allah!” he wrapped Б 
self in his burnous and fled from the pl: 

Anvone at all acquainted with elec 
magnets will, of course, have guessed 
secret of the Light and Heavy Chest, 
when it was first introduced in the У 
1545 the phenomena of electro-magnet 
were wholly unknown to the general pu! 
as they were in 1856 to the ignorant Аг: 
An electro-magnet, as its name implies, 
made by sending an electric current thro! 
a wire wound round а horseshoe-shaped |! 
of soft iron (tig. 3), and when the coils of У 
are very numerous euch @ magnet 15 V 
powerful indeed. Such a magnet, howe 


3 its power when the current ceases to 


" the bm: through the wire. 
уа UL explanation of Houdin's famous trick 
d cba пом simple enough. The top of the 


^stal was of iron, and immediately 
“cath it was an electro-magnet, the wires 
whirl of a which passed under the stage to a 
th ‚© “erful electric battery, the current from 
men it wch was switched on or off by a concealed 
ae if i stant. The bottom of the chest con- 
nean In thed an iron plate, painted to resemble the 

(hd, and this was attracted so strongly to 
З iron top of the pedestal and the electro 
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believed "agnet—when the current was flowing— 


„at it was beyond the power of even a strong 
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ive fell" ay to lift it. 
fes eT A separate current—passed through the 
ПОА гава handles and the Arab—brought the 


<“ »astful son of the desert to his knees, 

ing MS v erless to quit his hold, after a manner 
;,miliar to most of us. 

221—400: When a knowledge of electro-magnetism 

wp печа become more widely spread, an ingenious 

packer ,hanical modification was employed to 

4497 "vy the public off the scent; but that is 

, .herstory, as Rudyard Kipling would say. 

ten the Houdin and many of his successors—to 

js witb ay nothing of spiritualistic impostors— 

bt ave utilised the electro-magnet in a variety 

ШЕП. f most ingenious ways. The Isola Brothers 

ised it with their “ Mask of Balsamo," a 

vooden mask which, when laid upon a small 

able, answered questions by rocking slightly. 

[he secret of the trick lay in the fact that а 

itrip of iron was let into the chin of the 

nask and paiuted over so as to be invisible, 

ind in the top of the table was concealed an 

lectro-magnet, over the poles of which the 

shin of the mask rested (fig. 4). Wires 


EE 
837 passed down the legs of the table, and so 
07 under the stage, where an assistant was 
*^ hidden. When the electric current was 
|^ passed through the magnet the iron strip 
*'^ was attracted downwards ; when the current 
** was broken, the magnetism of the cores was 
7^ lost, and the mask rocked gently back to its 


^* original position. 

к> , So-called spirit rapping has sometimes 
»* been really the rapping of a spring worked 
- by an electro-magnet. This spring, with a 


cross-picce, is fixed to the middle of the 
magnet in such a way that the cross-piece 
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is drawn into close contact with the poles 
when the current is made, but springs 
away when the current is broken, and raps 
upon the table under which the apparatus is 
concealed, or it may rap upon the bottom of 
the box containing it, as in fig. 3, where T is 
the tapper. Thus the “spirit’s " answer to 
any question is rapped out by the spiritualist 
impostor, who makes and breaks the current 
at will by merely pressing upon and releasing 
a spring button. In the wire which leads 
from the electric battery which is the source 
of the current there is a gap, and as long as 
that remains open no current can flow. 
When the spring button is depressed, it stops 
this gap with a plug of metal, and the 
current flows until the button is released. 

By means of a small hammer attached to 
the brass cap of a crystal bell suspended by 
cords from the ceiling ortotwo uprights (fig. 5) 
upon the stage, answers to questions may be 
rapped out in the approved spiritualistic 
fashion. A small electro-magnet is con- 
cealed in the brass cap of the bell, and the 
cords contain wires which lead to a con- 
cealed source of electricity. The well-known 
magic drum, too, depends for its continuous 
roll or its single tap upon concealed electro- 
magnets. 

An extremely interesting and effective stage 
trick is that performed by means of the Crystal 


Cash-Bor, the sides of which are of wood 
Jined with velvet, the top and bottom being 
of transparent glass. The performer borrows 
some coins, marked by their owners so as to 
be easily identified. Placing the coins upon 
a table, he calls his assistant, who appears 
with the cash-box and suspends it by two 
cords as in the case of the crystal bell. The 
attention of the audience having been drawn 
to the fact that they can see for themselves 
that it is perfectly empty, the box is set 
swinging so that if it contained anything of 
the nature of a coin it would rattle. Then, 
taking the coins from the table, and going to 
a distance, the performer asks some one to 
count three aloud. As the word “three ” is 
pronounced, he makes a motion of throwing 
the coins towards the box, into which they are 
actually seen and heard to fall. The cash- 
box is opened, and the coins returned to their 
respective owners, who recognise them by the 
marks they made upon them. 

All this appears very wonderful, but, 
briefly, this is what has happened. The 
marked coins are not really placed upon the 
table—similar ones, which were hidden in the 
palm of the hand, being substituted. The 
marked coins are taken by an assistant, who 
slips them under a flap lying close against the 
velvet-lined side of the box. This flap is 
kept in its place by a spring, until an 
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electric current is sent along the wires by 
which the box is suspended, and this, acting 
upon a small, flat, electro-magnet concealed 
in the thickness of the box, lifts the spring, 
when, of course, the coins fall with a rattle 
upon the glass bottom. 

Even more puzzling and effective is the 
crystal cash-box invented by Robert-Houdin, 
in which the sides as well as the top and 
bottom are of transparent glass, the edges 
only being brass bound (fig. 6). In the 
middle of the glass top, which slides out, 
however, is an innocent-looking ornamental 
design, and it is under this that the assist- 
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FIG. 6. 


ant slips the marked coins, which are held 
in place by a flap of glass of exactly the 
same size and shape as the front of the 
box. When this flap falls— which it does 
so rapidly as to be quite unnoticed by the 
audience, and is quite invisible after it hus 
fallen —the coins drop with a rattle into the 
box as before. 

But what makes the flap fall? If sent 
through a fairly thick metallic wire, the 
electric current has very litile apparent 
effect upon it, but if a fine wire be used, a 
great rise of temperature is at once noticc- 
able. ‘The fine wire offers considerable 
resistance to the passage of the current, and 
heat is developed as a result, the amount of 
heat varying inversely as the square of the 
diameter of the wire. It is the resistance 
which the fine thread in an electric lamp 
offers to the current that causes it to glow 
so brilliantly ; the thick metallic wire lead- 
ing to and from the lamp being unaffected. 
So in Houdin's magic cash-box. The flap is 
held up by а piece of black thread at т, in 
contact with which, and crossing it at right 
angles, is a fine piece of platinum wire join- 
ing two thicker copper wires that lead 
through the hooks and cords to the con- 
cealed battery. When the performer makes 
the motion by which he pretends to throw 
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the coins towards the box, his assistant 
switches on the current, the platinum wire 
instantly glows and burns the thread, and 
down drops the flap and, with it, the con- 
cealed coins. 

The simultaneous lighting of a hundred 
candles by a pistol shot (?), as performed by 
M. Dóbler some sixty years ago, was as much 
a matter of chemistry as of electricity, and 
a brief account of this trick forms a fitting 
conclusion to this article and introduction 
to the next, which will treat of Chemistry 
and Magic. The candles were placed 
opposite to gaps in the conducting wire, as 
indicated in the diagram, fig. 7. Through 
a pipe behind the wire hydrogen gas was 
passed through burners which were also 
close to the gaps. А strong current from а 
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Ruhmkorff coil passed through the wire, 
leaped the gaps, giving rise to brilliant sparks 
which ignited the hydrogen gas, the almost 
invisible blue flume of which in turn ignited 
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the wicks of the eandles. To ensure greater 
certainty, the wicks of the candles were 
charred а little beforehand, and then 
moistened with spiits of turpentine. As 


(To be continued.) 


the clectrie current trovels with the velocity 
of light — viz. 186.700 miles pcr second — the 
lighting of a hundred or more candles is 
instantaneous. 


A CHAT WITH THE AUSTRALIAN SWIMMING CHAMPION. 


Suc is still an amateur sport, and, like 

cricket and rowing, its greatest cxponents 
seem to be the Australians. As if it was not 
bad enough to be beaten in the cricket field ! 
On the second Saturday of August the half- 
° mile championship of England fell to 
Richmond Cavill, the champion of Australia 
and England, and one of a brilliant trio of 
amateurs who came over here during the 
Coronation year to enter for our amateur 
championship and to show how brilliant they 
are. 

Cavill is little more than a schoolboy, is 
only eighteen years of age, and, as already 
intimated, has succecded in lowering our 
colours in the most useful of sports—swim- 
ming. In response to a request from the 
Secretary of the English Amateur Swimming 
Association he was quite ready to chat for 
the ** B.O.P.” ; more than that, he well knew 
and esteemed the paper. It is interesting to 
note that only the other day the writer wns 
speaking to Mr. Carter, the great Australian 
wicket-keeper, who, when asked if he knew 
of the existence of our journal, confessed 
to having spent many happy hours with the 
annual volumes, which used to form an 
acceptable present in his younger days; and 
nt leas; two other members of that famous 
team regard us of the “ B.O.P.” as old friends. 

With such a smiling send-off my interview- 
ing task was easy, and in response to my first 
question as to “ Where do you hail from?" 
the reply was: 

"From Sydney, New South Wales, and I 
am one of а family whose five brothers have 
all been amateur champions, while my three 
sisters havc all competed for and been suc- 
cessful in get ing lady championships. At 
three years old I could swim, and at fourteen 
won the quarter-mile championship of New 
South Wales; and I was then a schoolboy 
at Fort Street Modern Public School. Then 
followed my first victory in the Australian 
Championship: 1 mile, X mile, } mile, 500 
yards, and 200 yards all in succession, and 
since then year by year I have won champion- 
ship races, and hope to continue doing so 
for some time." 

“Ts swimming taught in all the schools in 
Australia ? " 

“Yes; and the boys and girls are extremely 
keen about it; nearly all of the schools 
have their races, and compcte for various 
honours. There are inter-school races, und 
the rivalry is remarkably keen. А grent 
many of us are trying to get the Government 
to make it a compulsory part of education, 
and I hold that every child should learn to 
swim. The renson is this: Year by year a 
large number who row cannot swim; the 
boat is capsized; a number of lives are lost. 
The terrible toll of the river and sea would 
be reduced to à minimum if only a practical 
knowledge of swimming were the equipment of 
every child. Or. again, how appalling it is to 
read that a child has fallen into a canal; 
there are plenty of people about, and yet no 
ntteinpt at rescue is made because no one 
can swim. You have heard that cricket has 
multitudes of followers in Australia, and so 
in New South Wales has Rugby football; but 
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I believe swimming has the most, and I am 
inclined to think that the baths in the 
Commonwealth are better than those in 
England.” 

“What do you say about bays learning to 
swim, and at what age should their education 
begin ?” 

“All boys ought to learn to swim, and 
nbout six or seven is the ags to begin. There 
is no danger from cramp or anything of that 
sort if they begin carly, but it is absolutely 
necessary to begin when you have confidence 
— and they have it at that age. In order 
to ensure learning it, it should be acquired 
while thev are at school, for the simple 
reason that business may afterwards prevent 
them giving that close attention to it that 
one would like to do. Swimming is certainly 
an art, and must be taught by a properly 
qualified teacher. In Australia it is not un- 
usual for a whole family to learn to swim. 
There are facilities given so that the parents 
are often to be seen teaching their children. 
I hope the time will come when every school 
will have its swimming-bath and a competent 
teacher on its staff, just as it has other 
preceptors. 

* [t is very casy to learn an ugly stroke, 
and many never get bevond what we call 
paddling; that is, they manage to keep them. 
selves uflont, but not by swimming." 

e Is it best to learn in fresh or salt water.” 

“Always learn in salt water if it is possible ; 
and watch some good swimmer and try to 
copy his style. Keep оп practising. and every 
day will add to your contidence. As to how 
long it will take, that is diflicult to say. I 
have taught bovs to swim in two or three 
days; others have taken three weeks, or even 


longer. The great qualities are quietness and 
patience. ‘If you don't hurt the water, the 


water will not hurt you,’ has often been my 
admonition to those who splash and get ex- 
cited. To float, you simply keep perfectly 
still, and there are numbers who can float 
in salt water who cannot in fresh water—and 
I cannot. The reason is that the sea is ко 
buoyant. Floating, however, may be ex- 
tremely useful in an emergency. Suppose 
you are in a boat and it capsizes, and you 
are some way off the shore, and you don't 
feel that you can swim the distance, and no 
help is likely to arrive--then you should 
swim as Jong as you can, and when vou 
feel vou can go on no longer you should 
tont.” 

“What is your advice as to a particular 
style of stroke ? ” 

" Oh. there is no secret about it. From 
the very first work the breast-stroke, and use 
the arms, shooting right out with them, and 
keep the fingers close and legs still; and as 
you progress the value and power of this 
stroke will be seen. Then there is tlie 
frudqeon or side-stroke, and that I use a 
great deal in racing. To be able to swim 
in these two styles enables you to have a 
good deal of relief; and these sre the two 
chief styles, and all others, fancy or other- 
wise, will have to be acquired after. But I 
do look on swimming us possible to every- 
body.” 


“When you gre racing, how do you 
train?" 

“Well, I find an hour a day enough to 
keep in condition. I am а non-smoker and 
abstain from intoxicants, as do the other two 
Australian swimmers who are over here. lf 
Iam reeing in the morning, I commence a 
week or fourteen days before the event and 
practise as nearly as possible at the time of 
day the race is to be: if it isin the after- 
noon, then I accustom myself to afternoon 
swimming; and if in the evening, then to 
evening swimming. But never go in the 
water until a good hour, or even two, after a 
meal. This is extremely important.” 

“What do you think of long-distance 
swimming?” 

“Well, I don't think any useful purpose 
is served by what we may call sensational 
fents. .My own father was a long-distance 
swimmer, and he was made a cripple by ìt. 
By short-distance swimming IL mean anything 
up to a mile, and I have taken very little 
part in long-distance races, though I swam 
five miles іп the Thames and didn't like i£ 
one little bit. The river was thick and 
muddy ; there were plenty of dead animais 
about, and I was very disappointed, as 1 Һай 
heard a very grent deal about the silvery 
Thames. ‘The race took place from Putney 
to Kew. 

“I believe it to be a very excellent thing 
to join a club and to play water polo; in 
Australia this sport is very much boomed, 
and excites intense interest, though we play 
under different rules from what you do in 
England. 

"Iam very anxious to see not only boys 
and girls lenrning swimming, but also learn- 
ing life-caving. It is one thing to be able to 
learn to swim and another to be able to use 
your knowledge. ‘There is no reason why 
our boys should not know how to help any- 
body whom they tried to rescue. More than 
one able swimmer has gone to his death 
becnuse he did not know this. If a person 
is a non-swimmer he will often try and clutch 
you round the neck, and this may be fatal 
to you both. The Life-Saving Society shows 
you how to deal safely and without any 
injury to а person who seizes you in this 
frantic way; and there are societies in 
England which teach all this absolutely 
{гес to boys. 

“The most attractive form of swimming is 
no doubt diving. I do not mean hich diving; 
hut there is no prettier sight than neat 
diving. It is a good thing to practise off a 
spring board, and it is extremely useful to 
be able to run and dive ; it saves a consider- 
able amount of time if vou are żble to do this 
when you nre trying to save n life." 

“Arc artificial aids good when you are 
lcarning to swim?” 

“No. My advice to boys is: place voni- 
self in the hands of a good teacher if vou 
have the chance, but do not use artificial 
aids. If you do, you will find that thev ave 
like props, and when you want to swim- 
perhaps for dear life——you will find yourself 
crippled ana hampered and perhaps unable 
to do so because of these aids. 
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“The following are very good hints for 
those who are goingin for diving. On enter- 
ing the water the arms should be extended in 
advance of the head; the head between the 
arms and in a line with the spine; the fore- 
fingers in contact and the palms of the hands 
held downwards. The thighs and legs to 
the heels and the great toes should be kept 
close and the feet turned back until the 
instep is nearly in a line with the shin. 
Should the competitor turn on his back when 
entering the water he will find that in a 
competition for a prize he will come under 
the censure of the judges. Neither must 
you fal forward instead of springing. A 
graceful dive, however low or high, should be 
taken at an angle of forty-five degrees. After 
entering the water the hands should be 
turned to the surface and appear above the 
water before any other part of the body, the 
whole having formed a beautiful curve within 
a less distance than three times the height 
of the competitor.” 

“ Why is swimming so popular in Austra- 
ја?” 

“ Because of our splendid harbour. And 
let me anticipate your look of surprise by 
reminding you that, although there are a 
large number of sharks, we have a lot of 
what I may term baths. That is, piles are 
driven in, and it is impossible for any shark 
to penetrate beyond that. Some people 
bathe outside of these palisades, but they 
have to be on the look-out for sharks, for 
these have been known to come within two 
feet of water and take off the legs of a 
swimmer. There are /iger sharks which 
bite one’s limbs off, and they are, I suppose, 
tive or six feet long. Then there is another 
horrible species called the blue point shark, 
which goes for your stomach. And there 
is another species whose idea of demolishing 
you is to bite you in two. Some of these 


. latter are fourteen or fifteen feet long, and 


the Government try to encourage the catching 
of such pests by offering a reward of 2/. per 
foot for every foot above ten feet. We have 
had some extraordinary things found in the 
inside of sharks —a suit of clothes, a lady's 


° jewelled hand with all the rings upon it— 


< umbrellas, tin boxes, pistols, guns, etc. 


The 


. most remarkable feature is that sharks seem 
to have digestions which nothing affects. 
. The lady whose hand was bitten off was 
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fishing, and leaning over the side of the boat. 
Suddenly a shark put in an appearance and 
took off her hand as cleanly as possible. 

“ We do not, however, hear of terrible acci- 


" dents now, unless a boat happens to capsize 


in salt water, and then, 


m. ' fas "е 


* dead body of a beautiful girl. 


if there are sharks 
° near, woe betide the unfortunate crew. Опе 
incident will never fade from my memory. I 
was out rowing one day, and of a sudden I 
saw & large shark playing with something. 
I pulled towards it, and then I saw it was the 
We were quite 


' powerless to do anything to recover the body, 
but it was a long time before I went out for 


another row, and I never think of that with- 


"out a shudder now. 


* There is only one way that 1 know to 


-escape from a shark, and that is, if you are 
"swimming, to make a great splash by beating 


'the water with your feet ; this splashing will 
often frighten the sharks, and frighten them 


“x ery effectually too. The worst of a shark is, 


it 1s uncommonly cunning, and it is the 


- silent, sharp way in which it approaches upon 


you and attacks you that makes the attack 
so awfully deadly. 
* But as to swimming, not only is it useful 
in itself, but every boy who wants to try and 
«o some good will assuredly learn it; and 
‘though he may never be able to race—and I 
«Іо not advise him to look at it, and to acquire 
‚д Knowledge of it, from that point of view - 

lve may be abie to save life, and that, I sup- 
;pose, 15 the best work he can do." 
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FIGHT FOR THE 


reer for the right, boys, 
That’s the thing to do; 

Fight with your might, boys, 
Plucky through and through. 

Never mind your moods, boys, 
Never mind your skin ; 

Square your shoulders, set your jaw, 
And march right in. 
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RIGHT. 


You can all be gentlemen, 
Courteous, kind, and true ; 

You can have the strength of ten, 
lf the right you'll do. 

Never mind your feelings much, 
Never mind the past; 

Do the thing that’s square to-day 
First and last. 
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Don't be dreaming all the day, 
Do the thing that's there, 
Brace your spirit for the fray, 

Gallant be, and fair; 
Never mind a knock or two, 
Never mind a throw; 
Get up on your feet again 
And forward go. 
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Fight for the right, boys, 
That's the thing to do; 
Fight with your might, boys, 


Plucky through and through. 
Never mind your failure, 
Never mind your fear; 
Play the man to-day, boys— 
Cheer, boys, cheer ! 
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A READER'S NIGHTMARE AFTER WRITING A VERY LONG LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


R. N. ConaLE.—Two cylinders 23 in. bore by 4 in. 
stroke would do. Eight-inch stroke is too small, and 
the А in. bore you mention is simply useless except 
for a toy, and 2 ft. width of car is not sufficient for 
stability ; make it at least 4 ft. across the axles. 


J. P. KETTLE —We cannot recommend foreign schools. 
In your ease it would be better for you to learn to 
spell your own language before going abroad. There 
is probably a directory of schools in your public 
library. 


C. H. WHITEY —You could have a block or indiarubber 
stamp made for a couple of shillings. To make it 
yourself you would require apparatus that would cost 
perhaps as many pounds. 


А. MATCHTON.—1. Damper is made of flour, salt, and 
water. 2. It would bea matter for an article. 3. It 
would make it a different boat altogether, and you 
cannot compare boat with boat unless you know the 
special circumstances fur which each was designed. 


THEATRE.—See “ Living Marionettes” on page 252 of 
our twentieth and the “ Marionette Show ” on page 
380 of our nineteenth volume. 


AN ADMIRER.—l. In addition to the volumes you 
mention there were Mr. Hobden's series of articles 
on building a travelling canoe in our seventeenth 
volume, and Mr. Hicks’s articles on “Canoes and 
How to Build Them" in our seventh volume. In 
our eighteenth volume there was a serieson canoeing 
in the Gulf of California. 2. No paper now running, 
but several defunct. 'l here are special columus in 
“The Field’ ete. 3. You could ascertain the price 
from Messrs. Sampson Low & Co., Fetter Lane, Е.С. 


WESTWARD Ho. -You can do what you please with 
n book that is out of copyright, and the one you 
mention has been out of copyright for many years. 
The “ Scottish Chiefs " was first published iu 1810. 


Н. BAILKY.— You cannot learn the pronunciation with- 
out hearing the language spoken. Better attend a 
class or have private lessons. 


CANOEIST.— You had better get a copy of “The Field,” 
price sixpence, from the railway bookstall, and look 
through the advertisements, 


W. YrrTON.—An ordinary paraffin lamp kept alight 
al night will keep the frost out of a small con- 
servatory ; but for a larger one а paraffin stove is 
better. Be sure, however, that you do not allow it 
to smoke. In an ordinary greenhouse there is 
nothing so good as hot water ; but the apparatus is 
more expensive and requires more care. 


A. A. WilITNEY.—Yes ; but you want a larger lens of 
the same focus, which any optician could get for you. 
It would be better to get the lens first, and make the 
distance to suit it. 


NAUTICAL.— Not the boat, but the engine, is in the third 
part of our * Indoor Games," which you can get for 
sixpence by ordering it though any bookseller, or for 
seveupence from us direct by post. 


M. А —No, of course not; the character is purely 
imaginary. What next? 
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J. V. GoDDARD.—As your apprenticeship will termi- 
nate on your twenty-first birthday, whether you like 
it or not, it would be as well, if you can find an 
Opening, to do so as soon as possible. 


THANKFUL.—Chief Clerk, Emigrants’ Information 
Office, 38 Broadway, Westminster. He ія the 
Government official for answering such questions, 


SHILDON.—If you write out a score you will see that 
only six wickets have fallen when the eighth man 
goes in, and consequently that there are four wickets 
to fall. 


J. B.—1. Goto the largest bookshop you know and get 
one there. They are all very much alike. 2. You 
must buy it unless you have a licepse to make it. 
3. Consult a doctor. 


H. G. FLory.—Look in the wrapper of our weekly or 
monthly issue. 


REVENGE, ! = s = : 
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Mrcrosr.—Get “ Half-Hours with the Microscope,” or 
some such book, of some bookseller, optician, or 
` natural-history dealer. 


J. A. LoLLER. —1. The George rt. halfpenny, illustrated 
on p. 618 of last volume, is worth from sixpence to 
two shillings, according to its state of preservation. 
2. An Irish hulfpeuny of 1805 is worth from sixpeuce 
to one shilling. 


CANVAS CaNoE.—Inquire about the canvas at Good's, 
corner of Fish Street Hill, near the Monument, or at 
Edgington’s in Tooley Street, both near Londe: 
Bridge Station. Thedouble Вах is strong enough, bu: 
it is as well to see the other qualities for yourself. 


A. W.—Probably from Upcott Gill, 170 Strand, w.c. 


J. BARTLETr.—Thke making of an astronomical tele 
scope is described in the ninth part of our * Indov: 
Games," 
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A Worm Word. 
THE SILLY ONE: “ That's a nice-looking worm: d'yoa think we ought to veninro? ” 
THE WISE ОХЕ: “Can't you see it spells * No ’2?” 
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QUEER MR. QUERN. 


By тне Rev. А. N. MALAN, D.D., 


Author of “The Belgian Hare," ^ The Wallaby 
Ман," etc. cte. 


CHAPTER XII.—CLIFFORD COLLINS'S 
NABRATIVK. 


(y* evening during Mr. Quern's 
sojourn 8t  Shorelock there 
alighted on the platform of the station 
communicating with that village by 
the sea, a young man by name Clifford 
Collins. From him the writer was 
fortunate to obtain some interesting 
information respecting Mr. Quern, 
which he (the writer) has tried to 
incorporate into the natural order of 
his narrative. But, finding the attempt 
unsuccessful, the writer thinks it best 
to give the actual words in which 

"3 | ; ; Mr. Collins kindly furnished his infor- 
2i a, | » x ' ы L1 mation. They are as follows: 
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! | I had come down to Shorelock for a 
i 5*{# T AN eae Е Н week's whiff оѓ sea-breezes. The dry, 

: ` qo | malodorous dust of London streets 
during the dog-days had silted up my 
lungs. I had endured it until nature 
gave out. I had panted and fainted, 
with the words of the poet on my 


parched lips : : 


> Where is the sca ?— I languish bere; 

Where із my own blue sea, 

With all ita barks of fleet career, 
Aud flaps and breezes free? 

І misa the voice of waves—the firs: 
That woke my childish glee; 

The measured chime, the thuudcring 
burst — 

Where is my own blue sca?” 


In a fit of desperation, I, junior clerk 
in the firm of Swizzles & Pinthem, 
solicitors, put my life in my hand, 
went to the chief, and begged for a 
week's holiday. I said I must either 
go or die, or words to that effect. 

Benjamin Swizzles, senior partner 
and managing director of the firm, 
stared at me speechless with amaze- 
ment. It was not London dust which 
choked the channels of his voice -- he 
had fed and fattened on that for fifty 
years — his lungs were seasoned to it — 
I believe it was life to him. Hewasa 
lank and wizen man, with parchment 
face and close-shaven. Heopened his 
mouth as if to swallow my impudence, 
but for a while he found no utterance. 

My eyes were bent upon the faded 
carpet—I half expected that he would 
| fel! me to the earth ; but he didn't. 
“ All things come to him who waits.” Presently he said, "Your amaziny 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by Ролу, CHAR impertinence/ > fairly staggers п. 
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Collins! ‘Through all the fifty years of my 
employing clerks I have never experienced 
such audacity from any of them. But you 
are a well-meaning, hard-working lad. It 
will do you good. You may go." 

Joy unspeakable! Good old Swizzles! 
I thanked him and quickly left the room, 
before he should reconsider his permission. 
I packed my bag, and took the first “bus to 
Waterloo, and the first train to the west 
bound for Shorelock. 

Oh, the delight of that journey—the swift 
speeding through summer glories of nature to 
the land of tors and heather and breezy sea! 
How fervently I blessed Uncle Sam for the 
five-pound note received that morning, which, 
by supplying the wherewithal, had awakened 
that unappeasable thirst for salt water, and 
nerved my resolution to ask leave of absence! 

Ileapt with rapture out of the carriage 
upon the platform of Shorelock Station. 

* Chichester Arms, sir?’’ asked the driver 
of the 'bus, touching his hat with a smile of 
recognition. 

“ Right you are!" Ianswered. “Take my 
bag—I'll walk." 

I was no stranger at Shorelock, for my 
parents had lived there till they migrated to 
Bideford. It was а cool and balmy evening, 
and I set off to walk the mile of dusty road 
in the wake of the ’bus. What cared I for 
the dust? The breath of Devon was in the 
nir, and the sea lay outspread before me, sun- 
lit and infinite. There were half a dozen 
snug little rocky bays yonder, in any of which 
I could bathe with absolute freedom — bath- 
ing-machines unknown—nature’s dressing- 
rooms among the rocks. 

In half an hour I was clattering on the 
stony beach. What an appetite that bathe 
gave me! How I relished my supper at the 
Chichester Arms, topped up by whiortle- 
berries and cream ! 

Those days by the sea sped all too fast. 1 
drove every grit of Lundon dust out of my 
lungs on the windy tors, where the warm 
scent of heather was like honey. Bracken, 
stunted by vigorous exposure to wind and 
Rpray-drift, but tinted with all the glory of 
golden plums, russet apples, and copper ket- 
tles, garnished the turf, close-cropped by 
wandering sheep. 

Boulders and crags of granite, weathered 
by the lapse of ages, enamelled with lichens, 
capped the heights and jagged the slopes, 
like ruins of Titan castles. I revelled in the 
glorious surroundings. I dosed my system 
with all the essences of sea-water by long 
bathes, and fortified nature by such a con- 
sumption of food as promised to deflect the 
index of the automatic weighing-machine to 
the point farthest south in my record. 
When I think of the home-made bread, 
butter, lettuces, lobsters, crabs, chickens, 
eggs, cream,’ whortleberries, honey, and 
blackberry jam, that disappeared daily to 
my credit, I seem to realise what is meant 
by “a land flowing with milk and honey.” 

But I must not raise a suspicion that my 
only object in this yarn is to pose before the 
reader ав а gluttonous animal. Far other- 
wise. То the point then, my stylo! 

Shorelock is an ideal Devonshire village 
by the sea. It does not profess to be a 
watering-place. The nearest approach to an 
esplanade is the verge of a stretch of its high 
grassy coast-line, where nature reigns un- 
controlled by any art of engineering skill. 
There is just the up-and-down frontage of 
high, brown, slaty-looking cliffs, zigzagging 
to the shore in precipices, battlemented 
and cragged by nature’s hand alone, in all 
the magniticence of sheer untrodden descent. 
Anywhere along the line you might throw 
yourself over to destruction, with never a 
rail or chain to stay your purpose. There 
are rustic wooden seats at intervals, on 
which you can rest if the grass is wet, to 
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enjoy the sunset show—with Lundy in the 
oting and a dim suggestion of the Welsh 
coast beyond. 

How splendid were those evening 
pageants ! I call them back otten, when one 
of our London fogs makes night of midday. 
I ask myself if I am in the same latitude ав 
Devon the divine, or beyond the streams of 
ocean in the fabled realms of Ciminerian 
darkness. 

But to the point, once more, my truant 
pen. One evening I was enjoying the sunset 
display that reminded me of a performance of 
the “ Messiah " at the Handel Festival, only 
substituting colour for sound. The splendour 
was overpowering, like the Hallelujah 
Chorus. The harmonies of colour were 
like those of voices and instruments of 
music. There were perhaps а dozen 
persons on the seats, and a few others 
strolling about. There was a man sitting at 
one end of a seat, as I sat down at the other 
end. From the corner of my left eye I stole 
furtive glances at him, in that idle mood of 
curiosity which seeks for some centre of 
interest. 

He wore a wideawake hat, originally 
black no doubt, but long since dimmed in 
lustre by the corrosion of age. His coat was 
in no better condition. But it needed no 
second glance to see the refined gentleman 
manifest beneath the shabby garb. He had 
a kindly face, grey hair, and the lines about 
his eyes crinkled pleasantly as he smiled. 
He had a book which seemed to feed his 
humour, for as he turned over the leaves he 
muttered to himself and laughed. 

l longed to ask him what caused him 
such diversion. But he took no notice of 
me, and curiosity remained unsatistied, for I 
lacked the impertinence to intrude upon his 
privacy. 

I got up at last, and, walking slowly past 
him behind, I looked over his shoulder to 
catch sight of the book. It seemed to be 
an old note-book, scribbled with ink and 
pencil, stained and blotted ; but I was no 
wiser than before as to its contents. 

Forture, however, favoured me next day 
by smoothing the way to an introduction to 
this stranger. I was on one of the tors after 
breakfast, bound for а bay where there was a 
good rock for a header. I had rounded a 
bluff, when I came suddenly upon him. He 
hed his back towards me—hi3 head was 
uncovered. and his thin grey hair was blow- 
ing inthe breeze. He turned at the sound 
of my footsteps, and spoke. 

“ Can you tell me if it would be possible 
to get down to the sea hereabouts. My hat 
has been blown over the rocks." 

* Where did you lose it, sir? " I asked. 
" Can I get it for you? " 

He advanced cautiously to the brow of 
the cliff, and peered over. 

“ There it is—I can вее it,” he said. 

So could I, when I looked down. The hat 
was lying on the rocky ledge perhaps twenty 
fect below where we stood. It could be 
recovered with little difliculty and no risk. 

*] can easily get it for you," I said, as I 
proceeded to descend the clitf. He implored 
me to be careful. But there was no danger, 
and in & few minutes I had restored to him 
his hat. 

“Thank you very much," hesaid. “Your 
fearless activity puts my timidity to the 
blush. I might have dared the climb twenty 
years ago—but nerve fails as age creeps 
on.” 

The ice was thus broken, and when two 
evenings later I saw him on the same seat, 
with the same book in his hand, I did not 
scruple to share the seat and make a bid for 
satisfying my curiosity. 

He looked up with a kindly smile, and re- 
marked upon the beauty of the scene, as well 
he might, for sunset was reigning in all its 


glory. Then once more he returned to his 
book. I summoned courage, and spoke. 

“ You seem so interested in that book, sir, 
that, if it is not rude, I would venture to ask 
the subject of its contents." 

“Certainly,” he replied. “ It is a book of no 
interest except to the owner. An old school 
note-book— nothing more. I taught boys for 
thirty yeurs, but I had to give it up—or 
rather it gave me up—no matter. But like 
to peruse this shabby little volume—a two- 
penny note-book bound in American cloth. It 
was my constant companion all through 
those thirty years. I started it in the tirst 
year, and made the last entry in the thirtieth. 
You can look at it if you like.” 

I thanked him as he handed me the shabby 
little blackey. I looked at the title-page, 
written in fuded ink, “ The Young Curiosity 
Shop, by an Usher of the Yellow Rod.” 

“ ро you see the meaning? " he asked. “It 
was my intention to record any humorous 
quips and cranks that might occur in the 
course of lessons, and I adhered pretty much 
to that intention, though there are sonie 
exceptions." 

I took u rapid glance through the book, and 
gave it back to him. 

* Ah," he said, “you have skimmed it 
quickly, but there is abundant cream of 
amusement in it; as rich as the far-famed 
produce of Devonshire. Look," he con- 
tinued, “would you have thought it possible 
to spell Catechism honestly in fifteen ditferent 
ways? Each of these versions is the honest 
effort of a boy to negotiate the word in dicta- 
tion lessons." 

He pointed to the page (which I afterwards 
copied by his permission). It contained these 
renderings of the word: Catechesm, Cathe- 
cism, Catertisom, Catechismn, Chatisum, 
Chatachism, Catichisim, Chatisim, Catti- 
cisum, Catchisom, Cathechism, Catachism, 
Catchism, Catecishm, Catsissam. 

“ You never tried teaching small boys, per- 
haps? ” he asked. ' 

“No, sir, I never did. І am а clerk ina 
golicitor's office."' 

" Ah, an excellent profession. You can 
appreciate the technical accuracy and ztten- 
tion to detail which & teacher strives to 
evolve from the careless, happy-go-lucky 
inditference by nature inherent in most boys. 
God bless them! They are the most delightful 
animals in creation—full of contradictions, 
infinitely pleasant and distractingly irritating 
—open-hearted, wayward, affectionate, cruel. 
I have often studied the epithets given to puer 
in the Latin Gradus. Mr. Parnassum (as 
some of them call the author of that work! 
evidently knew something of boy-nature. He 
might have been a schoolmaster. 

“Teaching often reminded me of the 
building of Portland Breakwater. Ап enor- 
mous amount of material had to be emptied 
into the sea before any result appeared ahove 
the surface. It must have needed faith to 
believe that the tremendous expenditure was 
not so much labour lost. The foundations 
were gradually accumulating, but it was a 
long time before the work showed a substan- 
tial erection." 

He paused and turned over the pages of 
his book. ‘Look at that," he said, point- 
ing to a short inscription. ‘ Twenty years 
after it was written, a smart оћсег in the 
British army called upon me at the oid 
school. He said, ‘I used to enjoy your 
jokes, sir. I remember how we were some- 
times called out of evening preparation to 
have our hair cut. On one such occasion I 
showed up two lines only of an exercise. and 
wrote hair-cutting across the paper. When 
the exercises were shown to us next dav. I 
saw that you had added to my inscription. 
which read —“ I'm afraid you w-hair-cutting 
your work."? Ha, ha, ha! Think of thas 
silly little gibe surviving twenty years in a 
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boy’s memory! I wondered if his memory 
had stood him so faithfully in matters better 
worth remembering, and I tried him with a 
test question—‘What do you remember 
about Macpelah ?? 

* He answered, ‘ Only the fact that he was 
a Scotch policeman.’ ” 

He turned over other pages, and presently 
gaid— 

"It was always hard to get a definition 
out of a boy. Ask him, for example, * What 
is Diplomacy?’ and he will begin a 
rambling dissertation. ‘Please, sir, it’s 
when you— —' ‘No, stop! What is it? Any- 
thing like treacle ?’ 

“ Quantities are always a snare. 
simple of punior?? ‘Punibor,’ 
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boar ! Fat pig is more amusing and equally 
correct!’ Spelling is a strong test of care. 
Many boys will copy Apollo and Philippus 
cut of a book as Appolo and Phillipus. 
There again—look !—alliquando. І told the 
boy who wrote that word that he must have 
been thinking of ‘ Ally Sloper’s Half Holiday, 
and if he didn’t take care he would lose his 
own." 

I was vastly amused at the old gentle- 
man’s whimsical facetiousness. He found 
such evident delight ia reviving his re- 
miniscences of his former work! Once 
more he turned over the pages, and stopped 
at one on which was pasted the fragment of 
a Latin exercise. 

“That is my most sacred relic,” he said, 


DICK AND PHILIP: 


1(9 
with a depth of feeling in the words. 
“That exercise—the Just sentence un- 
finished —— lt was a morning lesson. 
H. C. left off abruptly, and asked leave to go 
out, as he felt ill. An hour afterwards he 
was delirious, in which condition hecontinued 
for some weeks.  Tubercular meningitis. 
The doctor said he could not possibly live, 
and the boys went up singly to his room to 
вау Goodbye to him. What a sermon that 
Goodbye was to them ! I never saw boys so 
impressed! It is no easy matter to make a 
lusting impression on a boy's heart.” 

He drew the frayed sleeve of his shabby 
cont across his face, got up, wished me 
Goodnight, and walked away. 

(To be continued.) 
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A STRANGE STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


"Pue chief mate was not mistaken. That 
i night was as nasty a night as the oldest 
nnd most experienced sailor on board the 
Ocean Spray had ever weathered. 

Philip had fallen asleep directly he had 
returned to his bunk; but, before long, both 
he and Dick were awakened by the plunging 
of the vessel, the howling of the wind, and 
the splashing of the water as the sea flew 
over the ship’s side and swept her deck. 
Crash after crash of thunder resounded over- 
bead, and flashes of lightning made the cabin 
lisht as day one moment, only to plunge it 
іп:о deeper gloom the next. 

Suddenly the voices of the wind and the sea 
combined, and, as if in jealousy against a 
common foe, gathered themselves together, 
and, with one mighty howl, rushed over and 
around the trembling ship; then the roar of 
wind and sea was overwhelmed and swallowed 
up by a report as of giant artillery from the 
skies above. 

‘Lhe boys thought that the ship must have 
been struck by lightning ; the hurrying feet 
and hoarse cries of the sailors on deck lend. 
ing colour to this idea. 

* Hurry up!" cried Philip to Dick, who 
was already slipping on his clothes as quickly 
as he could. “It is better to drown up there 
than down here, like rats in a hole." 

And both boys, after tumbling over every- 
thing in the cabin, including each other, and 
roiling several times on the floor, managed 
to get to the door; bui they had some 
difficulty in opening it, as the deck was 
slanting away trom them and the door stuck 
fast. At last the ship righted herself, the 
door flew back, knocking both of them down, 
but, before it could close again, they had 
rolled outside it. Picking themselves up, 
they stumbled to the companion-ladder and 
climbed to the deck. 

A lurch of the ship rolled them into the 
scuppers to leeward, and there they remained, 
not attempting to rise again to their feet. 
At first, it was so dark that they could see 
nothing of what was around them, but soon 
the black clouds overhead parted and their 
dusky purple edges faded off into a jagged 
patch of orange fire, across which a white, 
blinding zigzag of forked lightning flashed ; 
and, for а moment, the boys saw clearly the 
green sea speckled with white foam, running 
high on either side of the barque, and, stand- 
ing out in bold relief against it, the vessel’s 
bare poles tapering aloft with their dark 
rigging far away above them. 

Then again all was plunged in darkness, 
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on the crest of a wave,and paused an instant 
before descending into the trough of the sea. 
Plunging down, she rose up the wall of water 
on the other side, until her deck was almost 
perpendicular, and it seemed as if she must 


topple over; but, reaching the crest of the - 


wave, she staggered and righted herself be- 
fore once more descending. The sen was 
dashing over the brave little barque all the 
time, and the boys rolled and slid about in 
the water on her decks, holding on to each 
other and anything that was near them, and 
doing their best to keep themselves from being 
washed overboard. 

Occasionally they saw the dark, dripping 
figure of one of the sailors hurry past them, 
rolling and staggering along the deck; and, 
now and again, they heard the chief mate or 
the captain bawl out some order, which the 
wind caught and whirled away almost before 
it had left their throats. Presently the 
heavens opened again, and a deafening crash, 
as if the very gates of heaven itself were fall- 
ing, followed; at the same time, what 
appeared to be a red, glowing ball of fire flew 
from the clouds, and the electric fluid, at- 
tracted in all probability by the sheaves of 
the truck, struck the foremast, splitting it 
from the truck downwards. Running on the 
copper in the topmast sheave-hole, and 
melting some parts of it, the fluid, descend- 
ing, glanced against the foremast, and then 
bounded off again and disappeared over- 
board. 

Cries and groans arose from the deck; 
several sailors ran forward, and Philip and 
Dick scrambled after them as best they 
could. "l'here they found the look-out man 
rolling and screaming on the deck; he had 
been knocked down and slightly scorched. 

The капота clustered round him, and Dick 
and Philip heard the chief mate ordering 
them to carry the man below. Some 
supporting his head and some his feet, they 
carried him, as carefully as was possible 
under the circumstances, to the hatchway ; 
but, before they had reached it, a second ball 
of fire (as it seemed to Dick and Philip) fell, 
striking the mainmast; it seemed to run 
down it in a pale blue flame. Passing 
through a hatchway, there was the report as 
of a cannon below; and, as they afterwards 
found, the lightning made its way into the 
pump-well, entered a pipe, which it burst, 
und so escaped through the ship's side. 

A volume of smoke rushed up from below ; 
and the men who were carrying the wounded 
man stopped short. ‘Ship's atire,” they 
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mate, who was already descending the 
ladder, called out reassuringly, ‘Come 
along, it’s only another busted ball”; and 
the men with their heavy burden, followed 
by Dick and Philip, went below. 

There, all was alarm and confusion; men 
half-dressed rushing about, or lying half.in, 
half-out of their hammocks. Опе man was 
lying nearly stunned on the deck, and 
another, also lying on the deck, was rubbing 
the back of his head with such a comical 
look of surprise on his face, that Dick could 
hardly help smiling, serious as things 
looked. 

After the wounded man had been seen to, 
the mate caught sight of Philip and Dick. 

“What are you doing here, youngsters? " he 
asked. ‘Be off to your bunks. That was 
the last of the storm, and the sea has already 
gone down a bit." i 

And the boys, finding that this was really 
the case, crept off to their cabin, shivering, 
and feeling that they had both now experienced 
what a real storm at sea was like. Being 
wet through, they were glad enough to get 
their things otf, and, tumbling into their 
berths, they were soon fast asleep. 

The next morning, when Philip and Dick 
went on deck, they found the ship running 
along а smooth sea that rippled caressingly 
past the sides of the barque as she sped 
through it. The sailors were busily employed 
aloft, repairing the masts and rigging, which 
had been much damaged by the storm. 

Fortunately, the night before, the sails 
had been taken in and the topsnils lowered, 
or the ship would most certainly have been 
set on fire. Things were bad enough as it 
was. The head of the foremast was so shat- 
tered that its centre could be distinctly seen 
through from the deck, and it had to be 
fished. The mainmast was also much 
damaged and splintered. The look-out man 
was the only one of the crew who had been 
hurt, and he was only slightly scorched, and 
was progressing favourably, the hoys heard. 

Soon the masts were repaired, the sails 
set, and the barque was able to continue her 
voyage. 

Shortly after this an event took place that 
was attended by grave consequences to the 
two boya. 

Dick and Philip were one morning at 
breakfast in the cuddy, and the captain was 
making one of his usual faretious remarks, 
when a shock like an earthquake shook the 
ship from stem to stern. 

The captain was raising a cup of coffce to 
his lips, and, much to Philip's delight, the 
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concussion caused it to slip and pour the 
whole of its contents over the captain. Spring- 
ing up with a yell, the captain rushed on deck, 
followed by the mate and the two boys. As 
` they did во, they could plainly hear the ship's 
keel scraping along a rock. The captain, 
getting on the rail, and holding on to a back- 
stay, looked over the ship’s side. It was evi- 
dent that the Ocean Spray had struck on a 
sunken rock. 

The ship was immediately hove aback ; 
but she still remained fast, and the captain 
ordered the sails to be furled and the boats 
got out. Then the vessel’s stream-anchor 
was laid astern, and after a couple of hours’ 
hard work in the broiling sun the crew got 
her off ; but the tide was ebbing fast, and as 
the ship’s head was being cast round, she 
struck again. Once more the sails were furled 
and the bouts got out, the sheet-anchor, with 
hempen cable hove taut, was laid out; and 
there the barque had to lie waiting, in a very 
ticklish position, for the next tide. She began 
to knock about a good deal, and there was 
some likelihood that she would damage her 
rudder, her stern-post being fairly jammed 
between two rocks. There was, Juckily, but 
little wind, and the sea was calm. 

The tide was ebbing fast, and the small 
island, of which the rock on which the Ocean 
Spray bad struck formed part, was beginning 
to show more and more of itself every moment. 
It was now dinner-time (twelve o'clock), and 
Dick and Philip hurried below. When they 
returned to the deck, the island, of which at 
high water there was nothing to be seen but 
two trees, was quite uncovered ; and they saw 
that it was a mere rock of about half a mile 
in circumference, and that the reef on which 
they had struck was now clearly perceptible 
below the surface of the water. 

About two o'clock the water began to rise; 
at five, another attempt was made to heave 
the ship off, and a boat, in charge of the 
chief mate, in which an anchor with a cable 
made fast to it had been placed, was sent off 
from the ship. 
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Dick and Philip were leaning over the side 
watching the boat row away, when—after 
looking round and seeing that the captain 
was busy watching the boat from another 
part of the vessel, and that there was no one 
near them— Philip said, ** Dick, when I passed 
the captain’s cabin this morning, the door 
was ajar, and I saw something that looked 
like a log-book, lying on the table. If we 
could get a peep at it, perhaps we might find 
out where we are, and where we are going.” 

“ Yes," answered Dick, “ but as we shan't 
get a peep at it, what is the use of talking." 

“Why should we not slip down to the 
cabin now, while they’re all busy on deck, 
and see if the book is still there ? " suggested 
Philip. 

“The captain has been down since, and 
has most likely locked it away," observed 
Dick; ~ besides, it would be rather a sneaky 
thing to do." 

* How about listening to what Domenico 
said ? " asked Philip. 

“That seemed as though it was a matter 
of life and death," Dick answered, colouring. 

“And so may this be," returned Philip, 
“and we've got to help ourselves as best 
we can. There can be nothing wrong in 
this." 

They reached the door of the captain's 
cabin without encountering anyone. И was 
half-open, and they could see the small table 
on which the low -if log it were —had been 
lying. The book was no longer there. 

Pushing the door open, Philip entered, and 
looked round the cabin. On one side was 
the captain's bunk, and, in а corner. the 
musket with which he had threatened. the 
boys when they had attempted to hail the 
strange vessel; but against the bulkliead 
Philip espied a locker, halt-open, and with 
the green corner of a much-thumbed book 
sticking out of it. 

"That must be it," Philip said. “Run 
and guard the door, while I see if it is what 
we want." 

Dick slipped outside the door of the cabin 
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and reconnoitred. No one seemed to be about, 
and he turned to rejoin Philip, when & heavy 
hand was laid on his collar and another was 
placed over his mouth. It was the captain, 
who had conie suddenly upon him and caught 
him. 

The eaptain, pushing Dick before him, 
entered the cabin stealthily and stood regard- 
ing Philip, who was kneeling before the open 
locker studying with intense interest the 
green-covered book. 

It was not the coveted log, but a book of 
sea-songs, of so melodramatic and blood- 
thirsty a character as to quite engross Philip's 
attention; and he was devouring them 
eagerly, and had quite forgotten where he 
was, and for what purpose he had come 
there. 

* Mutiny and piracy ! " cried the captain, 
his blue eyes flashing, and the corners of his 
curious mouth working up and down as if 
pulled by separate and invisible strings. 

Philip. at the sound of his voice, dropped 
the book, and, springing to his feet, confronted 
him with a white, scared face. 

“So, young man, you thought to steal a 
march on me!” exclaimed the captain, 
and catching Philip by the throat, and still 
retaining his hold of Dick, he shook the two 
boys until their teeth chattered. “ This is 
the second time you two have tried it on, but 
it shall be the last," he stormed. 

And, dragging the boys along the deck until 
he had reached their cabin, he kicked the 
door open and flung them іп. Then calling 
to one of the sailors, he told him to mount 
guard over them and see that they did not 
attempt to leave the cabin. 

The Ocean Spray had, by this time, been 
got off the rocks, apparently none the worse. 
and was once more sailing on her course; 
and as she sped through the calm sea, Philip 
and Dick lay awake all the night, talking to 
euch other in whispers, and listening to the 
stendy tramp of the sailor as he walked up 
and down outside the door of their cabin. 

(To be continued.) 


HIS. ADVENTURES AND MISADVENTURES DURING THE GRECO-TURKISH WAR. 


[Г was several days before Val was sufti- 
ciently recovered to grapple with the 
situation in which he and his friend now 
found themselves, or even to take much 
interest in his strange surroundings. Не had 
lost a good deal of blood from a nasty knife- 
Stab in the right arm. and was so grievously 
bruised all over that the slightest movement 
caused him the most intense pain. But 
worse still was the blow on his head. That 
was а vastly more serious matter than a few 
surface discolorations, or a clean, if deep, 
cut, which would soon grow together aguin ; 
and as, when they had brought him, with 
some difliculty, out of his second swoon, 
Daintry lay for hours in a kind of lethargy, 
half-sleep, half-stupor, a horrible fear of con- 
cussion of the brain began to torment 
Zamoros. 

However, late the next morning Val 
recovered consciousness, and awoke seeming. 
though still very weak and in considerable 

. pain, much brighter than he had done the 
previous night. So that Ion's worst fears 
were allayed, much to his own relief, for had 

. Daintry got worse, he “might, so far as his 

‘chum could see. have died where he was 
before any skilled aid could be obtained for 
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him. Not that the mountaineers were 
actively brutal; hoping, ns по doubt they did, 
for money through their captives, they re- 
frained from overt acts of violence. Zamoros 
himself was always given a sufliciency of 
food, and every morning one of the women 
brought up to the cave & supply of rations 
suitable for the invalid, but it could hardly 
be expected that, ransom or no ransom, the 
brigands would go to the trouble and risk of 
fetching a doctor-—who might, by the way, be 
somewhat difficult to find in this out of-the- 
way part of Turkey -merely to save the life 
of a “Christian Чор,” whom Allah had 
delivered into their hands. 

But a naturally touch constitution, a few 
days’ rest, and the pure mountain air, all 
worked together to render a doctor unneces- 
sary, and before a week had passed by 
Daintry was nearly as well as ever, save for 
& still bandaved arm and an oceasional head- 
ache, which would probably trouble him for 
some tine to come. And the moment he 
was physically able-—nay, almost before 1t — 
his indomitable English energy moved nim to 
spend many long hours, as he lay on his 
rough bed in a corner of the cave, in dis- 
cussing their pozition with Zamoros, or in 
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trying to weave together a feasible plan of 
escape. 

They had been robbed practically of every- 
thing which would be of the slightest use to 
them in any attempt to reach the coast; their 
money, papers, and Vals revolver, all were 
gone ; only some valueless letters and menio- 
randa, which Daintry had stowed away and 
forgotten, and the map of Southern Roumelia, 
which the mountaineers had despised as use- 
less. were left to them. Their clothes, too, 
were in a pitiable condition—torn, scorched, 
and smoke-stained; and, destitute as thev 
were, to continue the journey seensed madnes;, 
even had a way of escape been open to them. 
With regard to that, their position was as 
follows. 

The cave, which was situated in a very 
wild and inaccessible part of the mountain- 
range, though not at any great distance from 
the level country, was the general hiding- 
place of the band whenever danger 
threatened. At ordinary times, the brigand- 
—there were perhaps forty of them, not 
counting women and children, or old men 
too feeble to be of use in a raid— lived 
in a little village perched on a rocky spur, 
and hidden in the pine-woods, pursuinc 
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their usual avoeations, tending the scanty 
crops that would grow in that wild locality, 
und looking after their shaggy mountain 
goats, until a signal-fire lighted by their 
leader brought them to his side once more. 
The path leading from the village to the cave 
—there was but one, and that very steep and 
rugged —was known only to the members of 
the band, and from their talk the captives 
gathered that no other inhabitant of the hills 
was even aware of the existence of such & 
hiding-place. It had been discovered acci- 
dentally by their chief, and ever since the 
secret had been rigidly kept. 

During the daytime, save for the prisoners, 
the cave was generally empty, but a sentry 
with a loaded rifle was always posted at the 
entrance, within easy reach of two others, 
who stood guard over the narrow opening 
between two rocks, which, half-concealed by 
shrubs and creepers, gave access to the little 
defile in which the lair of these wild beasts 
of the mountain was sitvated. The sides of 
this defile were fifty feet high, and absolutely 
precipitous, without foothold for a cat, so 
that anyone leaving the cave must run the 
gauntlet of all three sentries, an attempt 
which would inevitably mean certain death 
to anyone outside the charmed circle of the 
band. 

At night the guards were doubled, and 
the chief himself, with about half a dozen 
of his followers, picturesque-looking ruflinns, 
armed to the teeth, slept in the cave—with 
one eye open, Zamoros declared, for the 
slightest movement on the part of the 
prisoners immediatcly produced a low growl 
or & significant gesture from one or other of 
their gaolers. Yes, as Val put it, it certainly 
did seem a tight fix, and no mistake ! 

“ You see," he said one afternoon to his 
chum, as they talked matters over together, 
Daintry tossing and turning restlessly upon 
his bed of straw, with Ion crouching close by, 
his arms hugging his knees —* You see, even 
if we could manage to escape from this place, 
there doesn't seem to be anywhere for us to 
go to, without money or friends as we are. 
Have you asked the chief what he means to 
do with us, Jack ? ” 

“ I have, a dozen times at least; but he only 
looks at me and smiles, that odious smile of 
his which always makes me long to kick him. 
I expect he wants us to ask leave to send to 
our friends for ransom. Тһе scoundrel! I 
wonder how many lives he has upon his con- 
science? A good many, I am sure." 

Val raised himself upon one elbow, and a 
red spot sprang out upon his cheeks. 

* Then, if he thinks I'm going to buy myself 
out of this hole he's very much mistaken. 
I'll not pay him a piastre, not if I have to 
Btay here for ^wenty years! "The cheek of it 
—to hold an Englishman prisoner! "They'll 
smart for it in the end, I promise them ! " 

" We've no friends in this part of the world 
tc appeal to either, if we wanted to pay the 
ransom ever so much," Ion put in. 

“ Oh, well, if it came to that, I suppose the 
thing could be arranged through the nearest 
British Consul; there’s sure to be one at 
Salonika. But I don’t mean to do it, so it 
doesn’t much matter. It isn’t the money I 
mind—I daresay I should be able to stand any- 
thing they might ask ; but I'm not going to be 
forced to shell out to a gang of гоћапв like 
. these. Ugh! Ican't get the thought of that 
burning village out of my mind yet ; and the 
poor woman with that horrible red mark 
across her face, Jack. I won't give in to them, 
not if I die for it." 

"And that we are not unlikely to do," 
Zamoros retorted grimly. “I don't suppose 
that they will care for the trouble of feeding 
us once they’re sure that we’ve made up our 
minds not to accede to their demands. Then 
i'll be—what? А knife between our 
shoulders, I suppose ! ” 
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Daintry looked thoughtfully at his com- 
panion and shook his head. * We'll get 
away before it comes to that, never fear," he 
answered. “My dread is, suppose they 
denounce us to the authorities ? ” 

* They won't do that. Why should they ? 
People in tliese wild, out-of-the-way parts of 
the country don’t hear news froin the capital 
till it's months old ; and 1 believe, if we knew 
the truth, the search for us practically ceased 
days ago. No, I fancy, if anything, the bri- 
gands will do their best to prevent news of 
their having &n English prisoner from 
getting to any Turkish ofticial’s ears. 
England has a long arm, you see, Val, and it 
is а pretty well understood thing abroad 
that interference with British subjects is a 
form of amusement that scarcely pays.” 

Daintry nodded. 

“Yes, I think you are right,” he said; 
“they will probably keep silence about us 
for a time at least. And while they are 
delaying, and trying to frighten us into send- 
ing for ransom, we must just give them 
the slip. We've got to manage it somehow, 
though at present I own I don't quite see 
the way. How to get through the country 
between this and the coast bothers me ; but 
I'd risk it if only I saw a chance of getting 
out of this horrible den ! ” 

Zamoros raised his hand with a warning 
gesture. 

‘Hush! "There's some one coming," he 
whispered. “I heard footsteps, and some one 
speaking to the sentries. Some of the men 
are coming back for the night, I suppose." 
For it was now growing late, and in anticipa- 
tion of supper preparations the sentinels had 
lighted а roaring fire, which cast flickering 
lights and shadows on the walls of the cave. 

A dark shadow fell athwart the glow, and 
the next moment the tall figure of the 
brigand lender himself appeared in the 
entrance, the firelight glinting ominously 
upon the weapons in his belt. He paused a 
moment, probably to note the effect of his 
sudden appearance on his prisoners—there 
was at all times a touch of the natural 
dramatic instinct about this wild son of the 
mountains—but Ion deigned only to notice 
his presence by a half-contemptuous shrug. 
]t was only vague, unknown terrors which 
had the effect of unnerving Ion Zamoros: he 
could pretty well gauge the extent of those 
which now menaced him, and had braced 
himself to meet them. 

To Val, lying there in the shadows, the 
thing seemed so unreal, so like a scene in a 
sensational melodrama, that he could not 
divest himself of a curious sense of amuse- 
ment, not even though he knew that the 
curtain was about to rise on what would 
certainly not prove a farce, and might very 
well end in a tragedy. Here was he, Val 
Duaintry, a practical English lad, living in the 
close of the nineteenth century ; here was he, 
held for ransom by a set of rascally brigands, 
just as if there were no law or order in the 
universe. It is a far cry from the Despoto 
Dagh to Scotland Yard, as our hero realised 
more fully every day. 

However, the voice of the mountaineer soon 
put an end to his amusement. The man 
advanced into the cave, and saluted Zamoros 
with—“ Ha, Giaour! How is your friend? 
Better, I hope, for I must have an under- 
standing with him—and you. Icannot have 
him lying here like a log much longer." 

Ion felt a warning touch upon his hand, 
and, glancing quickly down, saw that Val had 
turned partially towards the wall, so that his 
face would be in shadow, and was lying still 
with closed eves, and brows knit in an 
expression of suffering. The Greek lad saw 
his cue at once, and acted upon it. 

"I was not aware that we had asked for 
your hospitality," he said coldly, in answer 


`> tothe brigand's rough remark. ** We are more 
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than ready to leave at апу time. Му fricnd 
is not at all as well as I should like to see 
him, and he reaily should not be disturbed.” 

* But I must speak to him," the chief said 
sullenly. “I have waited until now, fearing 
that he might not be able to . karly under- 
stand what I wished to say. But I will wat 
по longer. Wake him up—do you hear? Are 
the English so soft a race, then, that they 
cannot take a knock or two without dying of 
it?” 

Knowing Daintry as he did, Zamoros felt 
convinced that this taunt would have the 
effect of bringing the supposed sick lad to his 
feet, hot with anger. But he had under-esti- 
mated his friend's powers of self-control ; for 
Val lay perfectly still, not a movement, not 
the quiver of an eyelid, betraying that he even 
heard the Moslem’s insulting words. Ion 
bent over, and touched him on the shoulder. 
“Wake up. old fellow," he said gently in 
English ; * this old scoundrel wants to talk to 
you. I say, you аге doing it well; but what 
does it all mean ? ” 

Another light touch on his hand was Vals 
only reply ; then the invalid opened his eyes, 
and stared wildly around. It was really a 
tine piece of acting, for somehow Daintry had 
managed to banish every trace of the anima- 
tion which made his face so attractive, and 
now looked like one who had barely struggled 
back to life after a serious illness —one 
upon whom the shadow of death still lar 
heavily. * What isit? " he gasped ina faint 
voice. 

Before Zamoros could reply, the brigand- 
lender had pushed forward to the speaker's 
side. 

* I must have some words with you, young 
Giaour," he said. “I have waited long enough 
for that battered head of yours to heal, and 
will wait no longer. What do you mean to 
do?" 

* Do?" whispered Daintry feebly. ** What 
can I do? Am I not helpless—cooped up 
in this dreadful place, where the damp is 
penetrating to the very marrow of my bones ?" 
And he shivered. “Can't you let us go? 
Haven't you taken enough vengeance for the 
blows we struck in defence of & poor creature 
not able to defend herself ? ” 

The mountaineer laughed scornfully. 

* Do you think we ure such fools as to let 
a prize which Allah has given into our hands 
escape so easily ? " he said. * No; you can go 
when you have fultilled my conditions, not 
before.” 

He paused, evidently expecting that his 
captives would eagerly demand what these 
conditions were; but Ion only stared, while 
Daintry closed his eyes again with a sigh. 

“Do you not wish to know what these 
conditions are ??` demanded the Mussulman, 
trembling with ill-suppressed rage. 

“I think we can pretty well guess.” 
Zamoros answered, with a sudden access of 
energy; “and let me tell you, that if you think 
to get moncy out of us by keeping us here 
prisoners in this den, you are utterly mistaken. 
Neither my friend nor I will pay уоп one 
piastre—we have made up our minds 10 
that." 

There was a moment's silence, during 
which the brigand eyed the two audaciou- 
lads with a glare, half of rage. half of a:ton- 
ishment. These two were evidently made of 
sterner stuff than any prisoners he had ever 
held before. 

* Do you not value liberty, then? " he askel 
wonderin;ly. 

Daintry struggled to a sitting posture. 
and spoke, as if the question had given hir: 
& fictitious strength. 

* Above everything else! “he said. * If хот 
knew anything of my countrymen you would 
not need to ask that. But we will not bus 
it so.” 

“(Then do yousnot-value your lives?" The 
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mountaineer had dropped nis voice, and put 
the question in a low, hissing tone, which 
seemed to make its meaning terribly plain; 
but Val answered him on the instant. 

“ We are not afraid to risk them, if that's 
what you mean," he said. “If the offer of 
liberty fails to move us, you certainly won't 
succeed by threatening our lives. Do you 
think we're going to buy them with money 
which would go to the support of a gang of 
scoundrels like you, who butcher women and 
children, and burn the houses over honest 
men's heads? Pah! It's sickening.” 

With a fierce imprecation the Mussulman 
whipped a pistol from his belt, and in a 
moment Val was looking down the dark tube 
which held his life within it, but the lad 
never blenched, and his eyes were just as 
fearless as ever, if his face had grown rather 
white. Zamoros made a movement as if to 
throw himself upon the chief, but the man 
seemed to have changed his mind, for he 
dropped his arm, and replaced his weapon 
with a loud laugh. 

“ I see you mean what you say," he said. 
* Well, I think none the worse of you, 
Giaour, for that. But what I say I mean 
also. And as I thought there might be 
difficulty in persuading you to agree to my 
terms, I have taken steps to ensure that they 
will be complied with. Ah! I have roused 
your curiosity at last ?” For Zamoros had 
turned an inquiring glance upon the speaker, 
&nd Val, who had sunk back panting, as if 
from exhaustion, at the conclusion of his 
tirade, raised hia head once more. 

“I have sent Selim, my lieutenant, to 
Salonika,” the brigand leader went on 
deliberately, “to pay a visit to the British 
Consul there. He took with him the little 
book of Christian prayers’’—this was a 
tiny Prayer-Book, of the shape and size 
known as “ thumb," which had, somehow, 
accompanied Daintry on his adventures. 
He had slipped it into his pocket on leaving 
the Crimean Memorial Church on the 
evening of the one Sunday he had spent in 
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Constantinople, had forgotten it for the time, 
and, finally discovering it during his hurried 
change from English to Greek peasant 
attire, had taken it with him. When the 
brigands searched the garments of their 
captives the leader had been struck with the 
appearance of the little book, and had 
inquired of Ion what it was. Daintry’s full 
name and English address were written on 
the fly-leaf. “ Selim takes with him the little 
book of Christian prayers,” repeated the 
mountaineer,“ to prove to the Consul that we 
truly have an English prisoner in our hands. 
Selim will also state my terms’’—he 
named a sum equivalent to about 8,0001. in 
English money. “ For this I will release you 
both, and have you escorted to within easy 
reach of Salonika. I am making my 
demand less than some of my followers like, 
just because you are English, and helped us 
against the Muscovite. And it is nothing to 
you. We know how rich the English are, 
while think of the poverty of our poor wives 
and children ! ’’ 

“You villain!" exclaimed Daintry, 
secretly divided in his mind between anger 
and amusement at the fellow’s coolness. 
Do you imagine that the British Consul will 
listen to your insolent demands? Why, he'll 
have your precious Seliin laid by the heels in 
prison before he’s an hour in Salonika, and 
then he'll have Turkish regulars sent up into 
the mountains to burn your crow's nest 
about your ears ! ’’ 

"I think not," the brigand leader an- 
swered very quietly, but with an ugly gleam 
in his black eyes. “ I think he will hardly 
do that, for, if Selim is not back by a certain 
day, with & written promise that the money 
shall be paid, you will serve as targets for 
the rifles of my men. Now you are warned, 
and half an hour after Selim enters 
Salonika, the British Consul will be warned 
too!” 

; Zamoros sprang from his seat in a sudden 
ury. 


"You would not darc!" he cried. 
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“ Remember, my friend comes of a country 
that knows how to protect its subjects ! " 

“Bah! What do I care for England? ” | 
was the scornful reply. “She is powerful, 
and her arm is long, but it cannot reach to 
me. If Turkish troops come, where am I? 
Here to-day, to-morrow forty miles away 
across the hills. No, Selim comes back 
safely, or— you die! " 

Val was silent. He saw that, for the 
present at least, their captor held the 
winning cards in his own hands, for if the 
Consul communicated with the authorities, 
and seized the person of Selim, their own 
lives would pay the forfeit; and if not— if the 
British representative cabled to England, 
why, then, the lad knew very well that his 
guardians would pay the sum demanded 
three times over to get him out of danger. 
And that, Val Daintry knowing tbe ciroum- 
stances, considered would be a degradation ; 
he could not tolerate the idea of enriching 
these desperadoes by so much as one penny- 
piece. But he was helpless to checkmate the 
brigand's cunning plans, he could only wait 
and pray for a chance of escape before 
Selim’s return. 

At length, their unwelcome visitor turned 
to leave—he had an errand to the village 
before he could establish himself for the 
night. 

“ Selim left yesterday," he remarked, as а 
parting shot. '* I wish I could have gone with 
him. I should like to see that Giaour’s face 
when he hears his story, and sees the little 
book. Well, I hope for your sakes that 
your friends will be more merciful to you 
than you are to yourselves." And with a 
mocking inclination of his head the Mussul- 
man sauntered out of the cave. 

“ You scoundrel ! " Zamoros exclaimed, in 
& voice that shook with passion, while hi: 
hands clenched themselves together at hi: 
sides; but Daintry said nothing—he only 
watched the retreating figure with a curious 
dogged expression in his blue eyes. 

( To be continued.) 
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A SECRET CHAMBER. 
By W. E. CULE, 


Anthor of * Mr. Hernes Hallucination,” * Watkin's White Elephant," ete. 


wo of the Sixth Form, Warlow and Cash. 
4 шап, were going in for a scholarship, 
in connection with a college which need not 
now be named. At first they had resolved 
to stick close in their studies, not only 
during ordinary working hours, but on half- 


holidays as well. If they had kept strictly 
to that resolve a certain part of this history 


PART І. 
could not be written ; 
but one Saturday 
Cashman felt the 


spring stirring in his 
veins while he was 
still blinking over his 
books. He yawned, 
and tried to thrust 
the temptation aside ; 
but it returned again 
and again, each time 
with greater power. 
Presently he went to 
see Warlow. 

"Look bere," he 
said. “ I've just been 
thinking." 

"Indeed!" said 
Warlow. He was a 
cool fellow, with a 
very lazy manner. 

“Yes. Isn’t it rather idiotic to be stick- 
ing in, like this? Why can't we take our 
books out of doors with us?” 

* Did you think of all that by yourself ? " 


“ Oh, drop it," said Cashman. "What's 
it to be?" 

If Warlow had said “No,” Cashman 
would probably have remained in. He was 


impulsive, but his friend was also his 
adviser, and that was why he bad gone to 
him. Аз it happened, however, Warlow was 
of the same mind. 

“Out of doors!" he said lazily; and five 
minutes later they might have been seen 
parting at the quadrangle gates, and walk. 
ing off in opposite directions, book in hand. 
They did the same on the next half-holiday, 
too, thus securing together the benetits of 
fresh air, mild exercise, and quiet study all 
at the same time. 

On the Wednesday of the juniors’ visit to 
the Old Kneath, Cashman took it into his 
head that he would stroll out along thc 
St. Bride's Road. He was rather late in . 
starting, and did not happen to see anythirg 
of Warlow. He knew, however, that he had 
gone out some time before. 

With his book in his hand he went alon4 
slowly, now looking up to glance at а pass- 
ing vehicle, and now snatching a brief rest 
from his work—which happened to bo 
History--to take notice of any object by the 
way that might be worthy of a student's 
attention. He came to where the Lowric 
Road joined that to St. Bride's, and rested tor 
& while at-the crossing; then he went on 
until he reached that point at the next cross. 
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roads which marked the Lower. School's, 
“ Bounds.” 
lt was at the first turning after this that' 


he met with an adventure completely unex.. 


pected and amazing. Just as he came to 
the corner he became aware of a sound of 
hurrying footsteps. An instant later a boy 
flew round the curve so hastily and blindly 
that a collision was only narrowly averted. 
He stopped when he saw Cashman, and 
they stared at one another, the one too much | 
surprised, and the other too breathless, to 
speak. And while they stood thus, they 
were joined by Lawes, as hasty and as 
breathless as Wilson. 


Cashman recovered, and looked them up 


and down. 
“Well?” he demanded. 


* And what's all 
this abont? " S 


* It's—it's a Ghost ! " stammered Wilson, 


gasping and pale. 

Cashman looked along the road, just as if 
he expected the ghost to appear in sight 
round the curve. “A what?” he asked 
them. 

“А Ghost! 
Wilson. “I saw it!” 

.* Indeed! Where?" 

" In—in the secret chamber ! ” ; 

Cashman began to think that he was’ 
dreaming. Was he still in his study chair, 
fallen asleep over his text-books and rehears- ` 
ing some half-forgotten chapter from one. 
of his favourite romances? Не looked so 
amazed, so bewildered, so doubtful, that 
Wilson had to make further explanations. 

“ Corfield went nesting, and found а secret 
ch-chamber in the Ola Kneath. It was 
bricked up, so we thought we'd go and - and 
explore it. We made a hole with our knives, 
and—and—I peeped in. And I saw—-” He’ 
gave adistinct shudder before he came to the 
end—“ I saw a—a skeleton! " 

Cashman decided that he was certainly 
awake. Being awake, he could only ask 
questions. The first question was a very 
qucer one, really. | 

* What was he doing? " 

“ Doing?" Wilson considered. *I—I 
believe he must have been sitting down— 
perhaps in а chair.” 

Then Lawes brokein. He had been silent 
80 far, listening to Wilson's story as an ex- 
planation of the late panic and flight. 

“Was he by a table? Wasn't there an 
empty plate on the table, and an empty 
glass? Hadn't he been starved to death 
because he couldn't get out ? ” | 

* I'm not sure—I expect so—very likely — 
I—I don't know," jerked Wilson, who was. 
himself rather inclined to be mixed. 

" Did you see the thing, too, then?" asked 
Cashman of Lawes. 

* No-o—not quite. 


We came away іп & 
hurry." | 


Cashman paused in the inquiry, looking пр 


to where the farmhouse stood shadowed 
ainong its trees, with the old windmill rising 
behind. He was interested now—greatly 
interested. Of course, one couldn’t take it 
for granted that all this story was true, but 
at the same time there might be a good deal 
in 1. 
the skeleton anyhow. 

“You'll have to come back and show me 
the place,” he said. < 

They had no objection. The pause, and 
the presence of an older head, together with 
the bright realities of fresh air and sunshine, 
had relieved them of their fears and restored 
their natural temper. It was almost eagerly 
that they agreed to the proposal, and turned 
back. On the way they explained all about 


Cortield’s discovery, and the deserted state | 


of the farm. After that Cashman made closer 
inquiries. 


“ What sort of a skeleton was it? What 


was it like ?” 


No—a Skeleton!’ replied 


There seemed to be no doubt about 
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“Tt—it was.awfully thin sad bony,” an- 
swered Wilson, trying to remember. 

“No doubt! Anything else?” 

* It —it had boots оп!” 

* What?" cried Cashman. 

“Tt had boots on. I saw them.” 

This was rather a shock; yet in a moment 
Cashman saw that he had no real reason to 
be shocked. Why shouldn't a skeleton have 
boots on ? 

“Yes?” he said. “Anything else?” 

“It had stockings, too—or socks. I think 
they were brown ones. And it had trousers, 
too." 

A skeleton in boots, brown socks, and 
trousers? Cashman pictured the thing in 
wonder enough, for on the whole he was a 
reasonable fellow. 

“Yes? Anything else? " 

“No—nothing else.” And Wilson added: 
* At least, that was all I could see through 
the hole. It was so little, you know —the 
hole, I mean.” | 

That was all Wilson could вау; nor was 
there time for more talk. They had climbed 
the long meadow, and were now passing 
through the screen of trees. The door of 
the Old Kneath stood open. and the hall was 
dark and silent. Looking about bim, Cash- 
man felt that this was a very likely place 
in which to find & skeleton —even one in 
boots and socks ! 

They went in, and on to the stairs. Wil- 
son should have led, but he preferred to stay 
close behind Cashman. As they mounted 
they went slower and slower, for even Cashman 
began to feel the eerie intluences of circum- 
stance—the skeleton story was so genuine, 
and the old house was so silent and empty. 
But he screwed his courage to its highest 
point, and kept it there until they were in 
the room which had been the scene of the 
queer labour and the sudden panic. 

Cashman did not examine the surround- 
ings. He went straight over to the broken 
wall, and in a moment found the place where 
the hole had been forced. ‘The juniors stood 
at the door ready to scatter at the first alarm. 

Then Cashman stooped down and placed 
his eve to the hole. 

There was light on the other side—that 
was the first thing he dis- 
covered. Objects could be seen 
quite distinctly, as far as that 
was concerned. An instant 
later he drew a deep breath, for 
he could see the objects which 
Wilson had described. He 
could see the legs and feet of 
—of a skeleton! 

There was no doubt about it. 
The creature--or rather the 
figure—appeared to be sitting 
in & chair ; but its upper parts, 
as well as the chair itself, were 
out of view because the hole 
was so small. Its two feet were planted upon 
the floor, and the boots— it certainly did huve 
boots on—- were almost white with mildew. It 
also had stockings on, and they appeared to 
be of some brownish colour; but Cashman 
saw, with a real horror, the bony proportions 
of the legs they concealed, and the manner in 
which the faded and discoloured trousers hung 
about the fleshless knee-joints. After seeing 
that, he had to take a rest for the purpose of 
rubbing his eyes. Then he stooped to look 
again. | 

The moment that followed was a terrible 
one. No sooner had he got his gaze fixed on 
those horrible relics for the second time, than 
a thing occurred which made the blood run 
cold in his veins. The skeleton moved—he 
saw its mildewed boots shift upon the floor! 
Then—you can only partially imagine his 
feelings —then it moved again, and calmly 
threw one leg over the other ! 

Cashman gasped, and drew back. The 
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juniors, seeing his face, stumbled towards the 
head of the stairs in a fresh panic. But 
then he seemed to recover himself, and to 
consider. He glanced at the wall in which 
the hole had been made, and then at the 
other walls of the room in their turn. He 
stared at them, and appeared to be mak- 
ing a swift survey of the position. After that 
he suid something under his breath —nothing 
bad, if you please, but something quick, and 
savage, and incomprehensible. And after 
that—well, after that he strode out of the 
room in which the afternoon’s work had been 
done, and straight into the next. 

The next, as you may remember, was much 
the largest of the three top rooms. It was 
the one which contained the old wooden 
bedstead and the creaking chair. Itcontained 
them still, but there was something else 
besides. This something was Warlow of the 
Sixth, who was coolly sitting on that creaking 
chair, and apparently studying as hard as he 
could study, with his book in his hand ! 

It was an awkward moment. “What are 
you doing here ? " asked Cashman irritably. 

Warlow looked up. * Work," he replied, 
in his very calmest manner. And then he 
yawned. 

The juniors outside, hearing the voice, 
almost fainted from fright. They thought 
the skeleton was speaking. So, in a sense, 
he was, for Warlow was certainly the skeleton. 
He had boots on—white with dust, not with 
mildew —and brownish stockings, and faded 
trousers; and it was Малов garments that 
had been visible through the hole. 

For there is no secret about the affair at 
all. Atone time, no doubt, both of those two 
garret rooms had formed опе. large one, а, 
chamber, or perhaps a store-room, of quite 
old-fashioned shape and size. More modern 
needs had put it into the heads of the yeomen 
of Old Kneath to divide the very large room 
into two smaller ones; and this had been 
done by running up an irregular brick partı- 
tion. It had not been built straight across the 
room, because the position of the window had 
made this inadvisable, but had been run off 
to the right at an angle. This formed the 


small wall which Cortield had sounded, the 
Thus: 


wall of the secret chamber. 
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And that was all. As a matter of fact, the 
juniors had spent all their time and labour 
that day in forcing an entrance into the next 
room ! 

But to return to Cashman and his 
discovery. “ Well," he said, * and how did 
you get here?” 

“Walked ! " answered Маго tersely. 

Then the juniors, hearing a voice they 
knew. came to the door. Warlow smiled at 
them. Unlike some cool fellows, Warlow 
was quite good-natured and quite popular as 
well. 

“Rather stiff work. wasn't it?"' he in- 
quired pleasantly; and then they, too, re- 
counised the boots and the brownish stock- 
ings. They also saw the hole they had 
made in the wall from the other side, and 
perceived that the position of Warlow's chair 
was such that nothing but his legs had been 
visible. 

All-that was too much for Cashman. Не 

E 
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sat down on the wooden bedstead and 
demanded an explanation. Warlow grinned, 
yawned, and gave it. 

“ Fact is," he said, “І came out this way 
fora walk. Saw young Corfield in one of 
the trees. He saw me too, and bolted; 
but before bolting he whistled, which gave 
me the idea that there might be other 
youngsters about the house. Came into the 
house—upstairs—saw these two pegging 
away at the wall—got in here, and sat down 
to see what they were after. Then they 
poked a hole in the plaster—that hole—and 
ran away. Waited a little, and saw them 
come back—with you. Couldn’t make it out 
a little bit, but waited to see the end. I’m 
still waiting ! ”’ 

It was just like Warlow, not only to talk 
in that way, but also to act just as he had 
described. He was the sort of fellow to watch 
the school on fire and to describe it as simply 
“ап interesting spectacle.". Cashman had 
to give him the explanation he had waited so 
patiently for; and when it had been given 
Warlow was much amused. 

“ Upon my word," he said, “ it's quite an 
adventure. It was worth coming out here 
for. How you must havetrembled when you 
looked through the hole! Did your hair stand 
up, old тап?” 

Cashman remembered his fright, and was 
annoyed. ‘ The queerest part of it is," he 
said, “ that we all took you for a skeleton—a 
blank, staring, bony skeleton. The kids 
swore to it, and I could have sworn to it 
myself ! " 

.With that he looked hard at Warlow’s 
limbs. Now if there was one thing Warlow 
was a little bit sensitive about, it was his 
appalling thinness. He was almost as thin 
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as he was cool. The juniors looked where 
Cashman looked, and one of them smiled. 
Warlow saw the smile and got up from the 
chair. 

“ Things are getting too personal," he said 
briefly. **And some of us are out of 
bounds ——” 

There was no necd to say more. The feet 
of the juniors echoed once more upon the 
stairs, and a moment later they were cutting 
away across the fields as hard as they could 
cut. The two seniors followed, in a much 
more leisurely manner ; and in a few minutes 
the old house was left to its silence and its 
desolation, its secrets and its memories. 


Such is my true history of a secret chamber, 
and this is the first time of its telling. 
Wilson and Lawes had no cause to make a 
great talk of it, for the whole thing had not 
only been a very soft affair, but had also 
taken place out of bounds. As for the two 


seniors, one had made a very laughable 
blunder, and the other had been genuinely 
mistaken for a bare and bony skeleton. 
Fright had done it for Lawes and Wilson, 
and their fright had drawn Cashman into 
the same error. Thus neither of.the party 
felt that his share inthe matter was anything 
to make public. On the whole, Corfield came 
off best, for before Warlow's appearance on 
the scene he had collected some tifteen-penny- 
worth of eggs. To him this was real 
treasure, even though it did not come in 
sacks. 

But, as I remarked before, no one who ever 
forced his way into a long.sealed secret 
chamber could have made such a curious find 
as that of our adventurous juniors. They 
were probably the first that ever worked their 
way through a brick wall to get at & lanky 
Sixth Form fellow cramming for a Scholar- 
ship! 


[THE END.) 
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ON BLACK-AND-WHITE DRAWING AS. A PROFESSION: 
REMARKS TO BUDDING ILLUSTRATORS. 


A FEW 


By P. V. BRADSHAW. 


I.— THE PRODUCTION OP A PEN DRAWING FROM LIFE—AN ARTIST'S REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


MATTER that seems to cause students & 

. deal of anxiety is the size that draw- 
ings should be done for reproduction. It is 
pretty safe to say that if you are drawing a 
page for, say, the “ B.O.P.," it would be 
advisable to make your original about double 
that size. It is simply a matter of personal 
taste, but I have found it a rule that a good 
drawing of this size will reproduce far more 
euccessfully than if it had been drawn but 
little larger than the page. Many of my 
drawings are much more than double the 
size. I don’t say it is necessary, but it 
happens to be my method of working ; and I 
am certain that the constant practice at 
large drawings is far better for a student 
than continually doing little work, for it 
iends to give strength of line and confidence, 
and is & splendid preparation for any big 
work that may have to be undertaken in the 
future. 

Get as much sketching from life with the 
pen as you possibly can. You will find 
your work .wofully thin and poor for a 
while, but you" be gaining experience with 
every drawing, and if you have any ability, 
and really work, improvement is bound to 
come. You cannot possibly do better, 
whether your work is good or no, than draw, 
draw, DRAW. 

‘Now, we'll suppose you have a model 
before you, and wish to make a pen 
drawing. 

If you can make a good pencil drawing on 


your card without using the indiarubber too - 


the temptation. 


much, and so spoiling the surface for your 
pen, do so. 

If not, make a preliminary drawing on a 
piece of paper, cover the back of that paper 
with ordinary blue pencil and then place it 
over your c&rd, and transfer the drawing 
through to the card with & tracing point (a 
sharpened  penholder will do for this 
purpose if the wood is hard). Thus you 
have the drawing in faint blue outline ready 
for your реп. І say“ blue," because blue is 
& non-photographic colour, and if two or 
three of the traced lines were left in the 
finished drawing they would not appear in & 
reproduction, whereas if you used & leaf of 
black transferring paper— often greasy—you 
might be unable to get the lines out, and the 
reproduction would show them. 

In making your first pen studies from 
life,. I would advise you to place your 
model in a pose that will give sharp, decided 
contrasts of light and shade. You will find 
it far easier to select.the most necessary 
folds of drapery, etc., under these conditions 
than if the light was diffused. Then, don't 
be too generous with your masses of dead 
black. Look very carefully at the model and 
find the very darkest dark. That only 
should be represented by your dead black. 
You'll be tempted to put as strong a black 
in many portions of your drawing, but 
you've only to remember the relative value 
of these portions to your all-important dead 
black, and it is to be hoped you'll overcome 
The only way to, get 


“colour,” into a drawing is to carefully 
observe the relative values of different tones, 
from the highest light to darkest dark, and 
make your series of lines that are to 
represent those tones as varied in quality as 
possible. 

A really good pen drawing from life is 
not to be produced—unless you have very 
great natural ability—without a great deal of 
patience and study. Unless your enthusiasm 
and the pleasure you derive from the work 
do not compensate you for your inevitable 
early failures and disappointments, you can 
never hope to be a good pen draughtsman. 
Quite as necessary as continual practice in 
drawing, everywherc and everything, is the 
study of good work. 

No student should think of embarking on 
an artistic career without studying and 
collecting the work of the best illustrators. 
You can, of course, sce what an immens 
assistance it would be to you in making, for 
instance, this pen drawing from the model 
to be able to see how some of the greatest 
modern illustrators treat such work. It i: 
not necessary to go to great expense to 
collect the most famous illustrations of 
modern times. 

Never pass an old book-shop where 
second-hand copies of * Harper's Мага. 
zine,’ “ Seribner's," the “ Century," or the 
later numbers of the * Pall Mall Magazine ` 
are on sale.  * Harper's" in particular 
is &- perfect gold-mine to the would-be 
illustrator) ( From 1880 it has contained tic 


best work р: the greatest living Pen Draughts- 
man, Edwin A. Abbey. No student should 
rest content till he has secured Abbey’s 
" Herrick,” “Old English Songs," “She 
Stoops to Conquer," and his illustrations to 
the ‘Comedies of Shakespeare." In 
~ Harper's " this year Mr. Abbey has been 
represented by a delightful series of illustra- 
tions to Goldsmith's “Deserted Village," 
which the student should make every effort 
to obtain. 

Isnt * Harper's Magazine" has not es- 
tablished its reputation solely by superbly 
reproducing and printing Abbey's wonderful 
work; Alfred Parsons, Howard Pyle, W. T. 
Smedley, C. D. Gibson, A. E. Sterner, C. S. 
Reinhart, A. B. Frost, Frederic Remington, 
and many other famous illustrators are 
represented in its pages by work that should 
be treasured by all lovers of black-and-white 
art. 


The “Century Magazine" is chiefly 
famous for its magnificent engravings of old 
masters by Timothy Cole, and its drawings 
by Pennell, Loeb, Castaigne, Brennan, etc., 
etc. ; while *Scribner's" is almost equally 
successful in the publication of work which 
collectors are only too eager to obtain. To 
the “ Pall Mall Magazine " Maurice Greiffen- 
hagen, Raven Hill, E. J. Sullivan, A. S. 
Hartrick, Claude Shepperson, Hedley Fitton, 
and Frank Craig have contributed work of 


which all English students of illustration ` 


should be proud. 

And quantities of the back numbers of 
these four magazines are often to be picked 
up in old book and curiosity shops for 
ridiculous prices. I may say that I have 
obtained dozens of copies at prices ranging 
from 3d. to 2d. each, the latter being a fair 
average price. I have been able to collect 
quite а substantial little art library by the 
simple means of buying up these copies, un- 
binding them, removing the illustrations re- 
quired, classifying the work of the different 
artists in alphabetical order, and binding each 
man’s work up separately when a sufficient 
number of pages have been obtained. 

And now to give but one instance of the 
advantages of the system. Abbey’s “ Come- 
dies of Shakespeare ’ illustrations were 
published, after running their course in 
* Harper's," at 6l. 6s. Od. (three volumes). 
I procured precisely the same drawings from 
the old magazines and had them bound at a 
total cost of 9s. And I have since found 
that the first impressions from the blocks in 
" Harper" were, in many instances, far 
superior to those in the expensive volumes ! 

And I can assure you that your gradual 
and not very serious outlay of money on 
these magazines is of the greatest use in 
your work. If а man is to be a good all- 
round illustrator, he will have to be pre- 
pared, as I have mentioned before, to draw 
at the shortest notice anything from, say, a 
steam-roller to & kangaroo, and it will be of 
immense use to him to turn up the work of 
any of the first-class men and sec how they 
treat such subjects. You cannot begin too 
early to systematically collect all sorts of 
drawings or even photographs. It will save 
you a deal of time in after-life, if you have a 
certain subject to tackle of which you know 
littie, and, instead of having to wade through 
volumes in public libraries and museums for 
assistance you can consult your stock of 
authorities ready to hand. 

Linley Sambourne, the great “ Punch ” 
artist, has an immense collection of properly 
classified and arranged photographs to assist 
him in his work; and in answer to a scorn- 
ful article that appeared with reference to 
the use of photography in artistic work, he 
said: “If a drawing has to be dosigned and 
finished in a few hours, how can that short 
time be spent in going out endeavouring to 
get to nature direct, or to & model to correct 
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‘from? No two men, if they are original, 


have the same method of work; some may 
be content to indicate, and leave details 
alone, others have a striving after truth; 
and it is, as far as my abilities will allow, a 
wish to be correct in everything, that has 
made me form a collection which is to me a 
Sort, of pictorial encyclopedia from which 
my designs may be verified in detail—but 
there it ends.. Photography can neither 
design nor give style or technique in drawing. 
To me, as far as details go, it is the nearest 
approach I can get to working at the 
original, and that is all——as I have not a 
kaleidoscopic memory—I want. I am 
second to none in admiration of all true 
artistic work ; at the same time I hold that not 
to make use of one of man’s most marvellous 
inventions (for photography is such) is akin 
to our friend the ostrich, who pokes his head 
in the sand, or an individual who prefers to 
walk instead of saving his legs by getting 
into an express train."' 
(To be contínued.) 
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A TRAGEDY—IN FIVE PARTS. 


Bv THOMAS Hay, M.A. 


I. 


E suit was gorgeous when 
Term began. 

Everyone declared ‘it then 

Spick and span, 
In this dainty costume decked, 
With precision circumspect, 
Johnny’ bore himself erect, 

Like a man. 


п. 

But, alas ! there came a time, 

Sad to say, 
When the subiect of my rhyme 

Knew decay. 
"Twas about the second week 
(How it pains me thus to spenk) 
Johnny fell into a creek 

During play. 


1. 
Johnny did not like to be 
к In the dark ; 

While investigating, he 

Had a lark; 
When some nitre acid fell 
On his suit, I needu't tell 
That the acid, acting well, 

Made its mark. 


Iv 


Then he climbed some orchard trees 

Round and green ; 
This bestowed upon the knees 

Quite a sheen. 
Next he caught npon a nail, 
And the rags were like a tail; 
Johnny with a frantic wail 

Left the svene. 

v. 

Then the final act was reached — 

How he blushed! 
How the other boarders screeched, 

How they rushed ! 
Johnny, in his wish to cram 
Right inside a crowded tram, 
Sat upon a pot of jam, 

Which he crushed, 


Tommy's Dream. 


(after atti nding a 


Christmastide juggling 


entertainment.) 
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A. NEW FORM OF KALEIDOSCOPE, AND HOW TO MAKE IT 


ND now, having obtained the mirrors, cut 
out two similar shaped pieces of sheet 
tin, make them about Ê in. larger to allow 
of an edge being turned up all round, form- 
ing a tray in which the mirror is fitted 
tightly, and fixed with some cement. 
To this tin backing are soldered hinges 
(4, B, fig. 11), by which the mirrors are hung 


Fic. 11. 


to a couple of wooden cross-bars, c, p, shown 
also in top view at x, fig. 12. 


These cross-bars are to be 1 in. square 


and sufficiently long to fit tightly between 
the sides of case, to which they are fastened 
by screws. 

The hinges, r, r, which may be of tin 
doubled over, as at H, are screwed to these 
bars, and а couple of small tin lugs, G, G, are 
soldered to the centre of mirror backs; 
these have a small hole drilled in each, as 
shown, and to them are fastened a couple of 
connecting rods (н, fig. 11) by a brass pin, к, 
and by these rods the mirrors are moved. 

They can be of tin doubled over like an 
umbrella-rib to stiffen them, as in fig. 13. 
Drill a small hole, a в, at either end, leaving 
a distance of 33 in. between, und flatten one 
end up, as at B. 

Now take an ordinary 3} in. screw, x, and 
in the cut across the head solder a piece of 


Та. 12, 


brass, с, to form a handle to turn it by. 
Then bend up two rings of stout wire round 
the smooth part of shank, and solder one on 
at р. 

The next thing to do is to drill three holes 
in a small brass plate, r. The centre one 
must be large enough for the shank of screw 
to work in easily, and the others are counter- 
sunk for attaching the plate to back of case 


By Н. Е. Horpen, 


Author of * The Boy's Own Model Motor," ete. ete. 


PART III. 


by a couple of small screws; then place it 
on the screw, к, and solder on the ring, E, to 
keep it in position. 

A hole is then drilled on the centre line at 
back of case, and about 3 in. up from the 
base; the screw is put through the hole 
and secured there by the plate, r, as at 4, fig. 
14. You must now cut a small block of tough 
wood, such as walnut or American whitewood, 
c, about 1 in. deep and 2 in. square ; drill two 
holes right through it on the centre line, as in 
end view, р. The lower ones should be large 
enough to allow a = in. wire to pass through 


Fig, 13. 


freely, and the upper one must have a worm, 
or thread, formed in it by the turnscrew, B, 
thus forming a thread to fit the screw, after 
which some powdered, blacklead should be 
dusted in to make it work easily. 

A guide, 6, is made from a piece of j in. 
iron wire, one end being flattened, anda couple 
of small holes drilled in it, by which it is 
screwed to back of case, 4, as shown. 

By its use the block c is prevented from 
turning round when the serew is moved, and 
is caused to travel to and fro instead. 

The flattened ends, 5, of the connecting-rods 
(fig. 13) are secured to the top of the block by 
a small screw, и, as shown more clearly in the 
top view, fig. 15, in whigh 4 is the turnscrew, 
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B, B the mirrors, and c, c the connecting-rods ; 
and by turning the screw the mirrors are 
opened, or closed, and held firmly at any 
angle, as shown by dotted lines. 

You must remember when fixing the cross- 
bars (c, p, fig. 11), to place them so that the 
bottom of mirrors just clear the top of the 
tin edging of turntable, as in the section, 
fig. 16, which shows the instrument fitted 
together; also bear in mind that the back 
edge of mirror, A в, must be at right angles 
with the surface of the turntable, for any slight 
alteration from that position will cause the 


[THE END.] 


resulting image to lose its flatness of field, 


and make it appear to rise to a centre. 


A conple of tin screens can be soldered to 
the front edge of mirrors and bent back, as 
shown at р, р, fig. 15, and if painted black 
they give a finish and serve to hide the 
interior of box when the mirrors are brought 
to a small angle; but they must be bent back 


FIG. 15, 


sufficiently to allow the mirrors to open out 
to 120° without touching the sides. 

The top of case can now be covered in 
partly by a thin piece of wood, p (fig. 16), 
which hides the screw arrangement and 
helps to strengthen the box. 

A disc of very thin white card or smooth 
paper, cut to fit close up to the tin edge of 
turntable, is placed on it, and various-shaped 
pieces of thin glass, or xylonite, or even 
coloured card, may be used to form the 
patterns with, and then, by simply turning 
the handle at side, the table will revolve and 
the resulting effect may be retained, or 
altered by moving the mirrors to various 
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angles, so that different effects сап be pro- 
duced from the same arrangement of pieces. 

And now, when you have the instrument 
complete, you will find it an endless source 
of amusement, and something more than a 
inere toy, for the changes are endless and, 
therefore, ever fresh and attractive; at least 
so I have found them to be, and hope that you 
may also. 
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EANDER and Captain Webb between them 
have much to answer for. As the 
result of their feats in the Far East no 
swimmer of any renown is satisfied until he 
has conquered the Hellespont or the Bos- 
phorus; and in the immediate East the 
number of human water-rats who seek to 
deprive the great swimmer of the seventies 
of his record is so considerable that the 
Brethren of Trinity House ere long will have 
to issue special regulations in order that the 
ordinary cross-Channel and other traffic may 
not be impeded by would-be Webbs and their 
attendants. - 

To trace the history of the lengthy swim 
from the date of Leander’s famous feat up to 
the present time would undoubtedly occupy 
more space than can be spared on the pre- 
sent occasion. It must suffice therefore to 
recall some of the more remarkable swims 
that have been perpetrated since 1872, when 
Mr. J. B. Johnson, who was styled “ the hero 
of London Bridge " (he dived therefrom on 
June 2, 1871), attempted to cross the Channel 
from Dover to Calais, but was prevented from 
accomplishing his purpose by the low tem- 
perature of the water. 

It was after reading about Johnson's 
attempt and the cause of his defeat that 
Webb, recalling his remarkable faculty of 
retaining his body heat when in the sea, 
decided upon making the attempt on his own 
account. Ав а preliminary canter, carly in 
the July of 1875, the great swimmer tackled 
the 20 miles from Blackwall to Graves- 
end, a distance he accomplished in 4 hrs. 
52 min. and 44 secs., a feat that created as 
much excitement, so ignorant were the 
savants of the period as to the extent of 
man’s endurance, as Weston's famoug walk 
of 1094 miles in 24 hrs. in February 1876. 

Webb's time for the Blackwall-Gravesend 
swim has been beaten more than once, 
notably when Fred Bownes of Woolwich, in 
1894, went a quarter of a mile farther in the 
record time, and when Mr. M. A. Holbein, the 
ex-champion cyclist and renowned swimmer, 
covered the distance in 4 hrs. 43 min. 
6 весв., in June 1900; but it shouid be 
mentioned that the science of training had 
not twenty-seven years ago reached its 
present pitch of perfection, and the fact that 
good-natured but misguided friends pressed 
brandy upon Webb with the idea of giving him 
extra strength undoubtedly added to the diffi- 
culty of the task he eventually accomplished. 

On August 12, about five weeks after he 
had learned the lesson that spirits must be 
eschewed when prolonged exertions are being 
undergone, Webb made his first essay to cross 
the Straits of Dover, but after a seven hours’ 
struggle with a somewhat strong sea and in 
the face of a torrent of rain, the attempt had 
to be abandoned when the swimmer had 
reached a point a little over half-way across 
the Channel. 
by his experience, Webb remained at Dover 
waiting for a suitable day for making a 
second attempt, and on the 24th of the same 
month, and at four minutes to one in the 
afternoon, he dived off the Admiralty pier 
into a sea whose condition was absolutely 
ideal for the task he had in hand. 

The story of how Webb swam the Channel 
in 21 hrs. 45 min. is so familiar to all who 
take an interest in matters natatory that it 
is unnecessary to dwell upon the feat at 
length. He himself described the swim at 
the time in the "B.O.P." It should be 
mentioned, however, that instead of landing 
at Cape Grisnez, which shortens the journey 
by four miles, as he intended to do, owing 
to the fact. that he started two hours later 
than he should have done, the tide, which 
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Far from being disheartened - 
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SOME FAMOUS SWIMS. 
By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 


inopportunely turned when he was within 
three miles of the well-known landmark, 
forced him farther out to sea, with the 
result that it was not until another six hours 
had elapaed that, after one futile effort to 
touch, he at last felt the firm gands of Calais 
under his feet. It has been estimated that 
in the course of this swim Webb took 
80,000 strokes &nd covered 40 miles of 
water, & distance that has, it is believed, 
only been exceeded by Mr. Holbein, who in 
July 1899 accomplished 43 miles in 12 hrs. 
27 min. 423 secs. in the River Thames between 
Blackwall and Gravesend, and three weeks 
later covered a distance in the Solent com- 
puted at between 46 and 47 miles in half an 
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Dover to Calais the following year in the 
extraordinary time of 12 hrs. 

The recent revival in Channel swimming 
was inaugurated by Mr. Frank Holmes of 
Birmingham, who, in a trial swim off the 
coast in August 1899, swam about 25 
miles in a rough sea in 8 hrs. Mr. 
Holmes, in July 1900, a few weeks before 
Madame Isacescu made a similar attempt, 


-essayed to reach Calais from Dover, but the 


Fates were ugainst him, and after 4 hrs. 
and 45 min. in the water, in the course of 
which time he covered 14 miles, the attempt 
to reach the Continent through his own 
unaided efforts had to be abandoned. 
About a year ago Miss Wood, the daughter 
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The Speed and Endurance Record Swimmers of the World, with the English 
Association Secretary. 


Mr. К. CaviLL, the Australian 
who swam 100 yards іп 58 3-5 secs, 
on September 23, 1902. 


The Swimming Season of 1902 has been in all respects a most notewortiiy one. 


Mr. G. PRAGNELI, 
Hon. Sec. A.S.A. 


Mr. MoxNTAGUR. HOLBEIN, 
Channel Swimmer, 


All amateur records from 100 


yards to half a mile inclusive have been beaten, including the ladies" 100 and the long plunge. The most noted 
'rformers have been Messrs. Billington, of Bacup, Е. C. V. Lane (Sydney), and К. Cavill (Sydney), whilst 
ír. Holbein’s Channel feat is too well known to nee comment. Mr. George Pragnell has done yeoman's work in 
promoting the art for twenty years, during the last ten of which he has occupied the arduous position of Honorary 


Secretary of the Amateur Swimming Association of England. 


Thomas, Cheapside.) 


hour’s less time. That Webb’s great feat 
not only brought him fame but fortune can 
be gathered from the fact that in a few days 
considerably over a thousand pounds was 
collected on his behalf, of which sum a 
very large proportion was contributed by 
members of that sport-loving establishment, 
the Stock Exchange. 
Mention may also be made of Mr. F. Cavill’s 
exploit in August 1877, and that of Davis 
Dalton, an American, who is alleged to have 
swum on his back from Boulogne to Folke- 
stone on August 17 and 18, 1890; the former 
swimmer, who accomplished 20 miles 660 
yards in:9 min. under 6 brs. іп the Thames 
in 1876, is credited with having swum from 


(Our portraits are from photographs by К. W. 


of Vice-Admiral Wood, together with the 
wife of a German military attaché ut Con- 
stantinople, succeeded in swimming across 
the Bosphorus at’ its widest part. Remark- 
able though this feat in the natatory art 
undoubtedly was, so far as distance (the 
ladies, it was reported at the time, covered 
two miles) is concerned, it cannot be com- 
pared with some swims of the aforementioned 
Austrian lady, whose efforts are worthy of 
mention in the same paragraph as Horace 
Davenport’s famous feat of swimming from 
East Southsea across the Solent to Ryde 
Pier, Isle of Wight, and back to the Clarence 
Esplanade Pier at Southsea, without resting, 
in less than 53 hrs. in September 1884. 
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BANDILEGS (Antigua).—There are many books, but | 


all you.are likely to want about it, and much besides, 
is in the first volume of “Workshop Receipts,” 
published by Messrs. Spon, 125 Strand, w.c. There 
are five volumes in the series, all worth having, and 
they eost five shillings each. 

W. MARDLING.—1. The only way to make the model 
is to copy the real thing. 2. Look at the books on 
the subject in the public library. 

Е. E.—The information given is enough for you to 
make the working drawings from. 

KiTE-FLYRR.—See our articles. Get a Box Hill kite at 
the toyshop ; it is much better, and it only costs a 
shilling. 


HiGHLANDER.—4Addáress the Registrar, Glasgow Uni- | 


versity, and ask him to forward it, 


T. J. W., F. V. T., and ALF. 8.—Get the book on the 
subject in “Our Country's Series,” published by 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. It costs six shillings, and 
contains the coloured plates and list, in addition to 
much-other information. 


J. К. NEY.— You want some such book as Hofmann's 
* Modern Magie," now published by Sonnenschein & 
Co., Paternoster Square, E.c. We have had many 
articles on the subject, but have not yet issued them 
in bodK farm. | 


Н. J. B.—Guineas are worth about thirty shillings, if 
not much worn. ' 
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D. Drrr.—We know of nothing worth having at the 
price. See * The Times” Atlas at the public library ; 
it is really a good one, 


E. А. R. (London).—The “Exchange and Mart "— 
price 2d. of all booksellers—las an expert who 
sulvises as to the value of old engravings. Try him ; 
or, if yours are presumably of special value, submit 
them to the Head of the Engravings Department of 
the British Museum. 


H. W. C. (Wellington Colleze).—You will find the 


names and addresses of some very good naturalists 
andl bird-fanciers on the cover of our Monthly Part, 


ELECTRICIAN (Н. E. S.) —1. Catalogue can be obtained 
from any dealer— for instance, Mr. H. J. Dale, 7 ands 
Dyer's Buildings, Holborn, London, E.C., or King, 
Mendham & Co., Bristol. 2. You can vet a chemical 
catalogue from Messrs. Woolley & Sons, Victoria 
Bridge, Manchester. 3 and 4 Write to Mr. <, R. 
Bottone, Wallington, Surrey, who will send you 
catalogue, list of the books you want, and prices of 
fittings, ete. 


R. S.—Yes ; we can still supply covers for Vol. XXIV. 
They should be ordered through the booksellers, as 
they are apt to get crushed in the post. They cost 
2s. each. ` 


Н. C. Н. (near Manchester) —Any book seller wovld 
bind the parte for YOu ‘into volume forın. Inquire 
locally what the cost would be. See also answer to 
К. 5. 


COL NA ЫТ СЫ S 


NorRTH-CoUNTRY 


J. В. ADAMS.—You would require at least 1,850 watts; 


but if you think the steam car too difficult to con- 
struct, don't start on an electric one, as that would 
be much more so. Your idea of using a dry cell t» 
run à car to carry two persons is not practical 
You must have accumulators, aud these have to be 
charged from off the mains, or by means of 4 
dynamo driven by а steam-enyine; and if you have 
not access to these, it is useless thinking of an 
electric car, which at the best іх only fit for shorn 
runs within a radius of the charging station, 


REAPER (Durham)—1. In the 
literary competition you must write on one side only 
of the note-paper. 2 Yes; we will admit in the 
Descriptive Competitions de-criptions both of 
“Finishing Touches " and “Driving *o Her Doom," 
even though they both appear in the same parr, If 
you send in for both, see that your name and 
address are given with each MS. 


E. D. B. (Oxford).—1. You may use the whole of 5 


single pave of note-paper, but must not write on 
both sides. 2. Yes; all competitors may send in т. 
description of “both a dead and a living hero" if 
they wish, but each description must be on à separate 
half-sheet of paper, and the name aud address ui 
sender must accompany cach, 


Teppy (Brixton).—Get a copy of our special extra 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER, Tt contains the very thins 
you want—viz. an acting charade by Panl Blase 
and a mimic comic scena by Edmonds and West. 


Rugby, is fully alive to the importance of a 
hardy race of boys. At Merchiston, as at 
Loretto, not only hats but coats are discarded 
in hot weather, in school, at meals and even 
for Sunday's religious services, and the 
throats are left free without the restriction 
of collars or ties. Bareheaded and flannel- 
shirted, thc Merchistonians certainly present 
to the everyday visitor a delightful air of 
freedom and unconventionality. Тһе system 
of physical training at Merchiston is some- 
what as follows : 


Boys called at seven. Early prayers at 7.45. Run 
twice round the bowling-green (nearly a quarter of a 
mile. Breakfast at 8. School from 9 to 12.10, and in 
the afternoon from 3.15 to 6.  Wedne:days and 
Saturdays are half-holidays. 

Monday.—Big-side, including masters and old boys. 
For the juniors there are either junior games or a 
training-run. Training runs are short, from 14 mile 
to 5 miles. 

Tuesday.—Junior games, coached by members of the 
fifteen and masters. For the seniors there is half au 
hour of practice at various points of the game, such as 
kicking, passing, dribbling. 

Wednesday. --Either a match or a run. Two or 
three times a term the run is a cross-country one over 
the Pentlands, about 7 miles. 

Thursday.—Same as Tuesday, if there was a match 
on Wednesday. If not, a big-side as on Monday. 

Friday.—Cadet corps drili for an hour. 


Saturday.—In the morning (11.30 to 12.30) junior 


matches. In the afternvon a school match. 

In the morning work there is a break of ten 
minntes at 10.30, and every boy runs twice round the 
bowling-green. 

On whole-school days, the hours for exercise are 
from 12.10 to 2.10. 

a boy has two periods a week at gymnastics. 
In addition to this, new boys have gymnastics for half 
an hour twice a week; this is supervised by the 
vrefects The senior boys also have boxing for about 
tbree-quarters of an hour on Friday nights. The team 
do gymnastics four nights a week for about half an 
hour between tea and evening preparation, The 
captain of the team supervises this. 

very boy in the school has a pair of light dumb- 
bells in his dormitory, and works with them every day 
fora short period. Every boy is weighed and measured 
at the beginning and the end of term. Every boy 
must play all the school games except those boys whg 
are certified by the school doctor as unfit to do во. 


So much for the methods which prevail to 
develop football at Merchiston. How suc- 
cessful the School has been in the competi- 
tion for the School Championship has already 
been shown. It was left to the winter of 
1901-2 to outdo all previous records. A fine 
all-round team it was, that captained by J. 
Gray two winters ago. Eleven Inter-School 
matches were played, and all won with an 
aggregate score of 341 points to none. Only 
one previous season, of late years at all 
events, has passed with the Merchiston line 
uncrossed in an Inter-School game. That 
was in 1897-8, under the captaincy of David 
Couper and then three of the matches were 
drawn. Last season's team, with A. A. 
Bisset captain, too, established another 
record for Merzhiston with the third succes- 
sive win. Only once before had Merchiston 
been at the top in the Schools Champion- 
ship in three consecutive years, and in the 
first of these the honour was shared with 
Fettes. 

What a succession of great players 
Merchiston has reared of late years the 
history of Rugby International football will 
show at a glance. Who that remembers the 
game a quarter of a century ago can forget 
Malcolm Cross, the best half-back of his 
day? Memory takes one back to the historic 
mateh at Edinburgh in 1877, when that 
wonderful drop of his enabled Scotland to 
beat its traditional enemy of England. 
Twenty-five years ago, and still Merchiston 
sends out year by year players to do splendid 
service for their country. It has reason, 
indeed, to be proud of such brilliant ex- 
ponents as R. G. Macmillan, the hero of 
twenty-one Internationals for Scotland ; G. T. 

and his brothers, a real Rugby 
fraternity ; D. Y. Cassel, F. W. Goodhue, and, 
Just of late years, of A. W. Duncan, the 
Scotch full-back; of W. H. Welsh, speediest 
of Scotch three-quarters; of F. H. Fasson, 
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the nimble Scotch half, and C. E. Allen, the 
Irish forward. 

That Merchiston should have such a won- 
derful record is the more surprising, con- 
sidering that it has few advantages. As a 
matter of fact, it has only about 120 boys 
in all, and, both in numbers and in respect 
of age, Fettes has all the best of the com- 
parison. Fettes has about 210 boys ; Loretto 
about 100, besides its Preparatory House of 
30. How it is that. Scotchmen figure so 
prominently in football is due, perhaps, to a 
variety of causes, as already explained. No 
doubt, in respect of the Schools, the Cham- 
pionship has done, and is doing, a great deal 
to maintain an enthusiasm for the game, 
which in time must make for success. How 
the honours of the competition have been 
distributed since 1880 the following interest- 
ing list, giving the champions of each year, 
will show: 


191. 


1880-1. Merchiston. 
1881-2. Loretto. 
1882-3. Merchiston. 
1883-4. Merchiston. 
1884-5. Fettes. 
1885-6. Fettes. 


1885-7. : : Ў Fettes and Merchistcn. 


Merchiston and Fette: were each beaten once, but 
while Merchiston had played all its matches, Fettes 
did not play their return mutch with Loretto, 


1887-8. Merchiston. 

1888-9. Merchiston. 

1889-90 Fettes. 

1890-1. Merchiston. 

1891-2. Loretto, 

1892-3. Blair Lodge. 

1893-4. Blair Lodge. 
* 1894-5. . No Championship, 

1895-6, $ A . Merchiston, 

1896-7. Е А . Fettes. 

1897-8. A . Merchiston. 

1898-9. а Loretto. 

1899-1900 . Merchiston. 

1900-1 . . LI Е Merchiston. 

1901-2. ~ ё . Merchiston. . 


ә No matches played after Christmas, owing to fr 
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BaxpmEGS (Antigua).—There аге many books, but | 


all yon.are likely to want about it, and much besides, 
is in the first volume of “Workshop Receipts,” 
published by Messrs, Spon, 125 Strand, w.c. Thero 
are five volumes in the series, all worth having, and 
they cost five shillings each. 


W. MARDLING.—]. The only way to make the model 
is to copy the real thing. 2. Look at the books on 
the subject in the public library. 


F. E.—The information given is enough for you to 
make the working drawings from. 


KrTE-FLYKR.—See our articles. Get а Box Hill kite at 
the toyshop ; it is much better, and it only oosts & 
shilling. - 


HiGHLANDER.—Addáress the Registrar, Glasgow Uni- 
versity, and ask him to forward it. 


T. J. W., F. V. T., and ALF. 8.—Gct the book on the 
subject in “Our Country's Series,” published by 
Bimpkin, Marshall & Co, It costs six shillings, and 
contains the coloured plates and list, in addition to 
much-other information. 


J. R. NEY.— You want some such book as Hofmann's 
* Modern Magic," now published by Sonnenschein & 
Co. Paternoster Square, к.с. We have had many 


articles on the subject, but have not yet issued them - 


in bodf farm. s. 


H. J. B.—Guineas arc worth about thirty shillings, if | 


not much worn. 
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D. Drrr.—We know of nothing worth having at the 
price. Sec “ The Times " Atlas at the publio library ; 
it is really a good onc. 


E. A. R. (London).—The “Exchange and Mart "— 
price 2d. of all booksellers—lias an expert who 
tulvises as to the value of old engravings. Try him; 
or, if yours are presumably of special value, submit 
them to the Head of the Engr&vings Department of 
the British Museum. 


H. W. C. (Wellington College).—You will find the 
names and addresses of some very good naturalists 
and bird-fanciers on the cover of our Monthly Part, 


ELECTRICIAN (H. E. S.) —1. Catalogue cun be obtained 
from any dealer— for instance, Mr. H. J. Dale, 7 and 8 
Dyers Buildings, Holborn, London, kc., or King, 
Mendham & Co., Bristol. 2. You can get a chemical 
catalogue from Messrs. Woolley & Sons, Victoria 
Bridge, Manchester. 3 and 4 Write to Mr. N. R. 
Bottone, Wallington, Surrey, who will send you 
catalogue, list of the books you want, and prices of 
fittings, eto. | 


° R. S.—Yes ; we can still supply covers for Vol. XXIV. 


They should be ordered through the booksel!ers, as 
they nre apt to get crushed in the post. They cost 
2s, each. ` 


Н. C. H..(ncar Manchester) —Any bookseller would 
bind the parts for you into volume forn.’ Inquire 
locally what the cost would be. See also answer to 
15s 


J. R. ADAMB,—— You would require at least 1,850 watts; 
but if you think the steam car too difficult to con- 
struct, don't start on an electric one, as that would 
be much more so. Your idea of using a dry cell to 
run a car to carry two persons is not practical 

. You must have accumulators, aod these have to be 
charged from off the mains or by means of a 
dynamo driven by a steam-engine:; and if you have 
not access to these, it is useless thinking of an 
electric car, which at the best is only fit for sbort 
runs within a radius of the charging station. 


Nortu-Country READER (Durham)—l. In the 
literary competition you must write on one side only 
of the notepaper. 2 Yes; we will admit in the 
Peacriptive Competitions de:criptions both of 
“Finishing Touches" and “ Driving to Her Doom," 
even though they both appear in the same part. If 
you send in for both, see that your name and 
address are given with each MS. 


1 

E. D. B. (Oxford).—1. You may nse the whole of a 
single page of note-paper, but must not write on 
both sides. 2. Yes; all competitors: may rend in i. 
description of “both a dead and a living hero" i! 

° they wish, but each description must be on а separate 

. half-shect of paper, and the name aud address ui 
sender must accompany each, 


TEDDY (Brixton).—Get a copy of our special extra 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER, Tt contains the very thine: 
you want—viz. an acting charade by Paul Blake 

. and л mimic comic scena by Edmonds and West. 
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QUEER 
MR. QUERN. 


By THE Rev. A. N. MALAN, D.D., 


Author of “ The Belgian Hare,” 
“ The Wallaby Man,” etc. etc. 


CHAPTER XIII.—CLIFFORD COLLINS’S 
NARRATIVE CONTINUED. 


MADE inquiries, and found that 
the entertaining old gentleman 
was a Mr. Quern, who wasstopping 
at Woodbine Villa. I hoped to 
have another chance of talking to 
him, or rather of hearing him talk. 
Next morning, after breukfast, I 
purposely hovered about the neigh- 
bourhood of Woodbine Villa, and 
was rewarded by presently secing 
him come out. He walked to the 
game seat on the brow of the cliff. 

I gave him time to settle down, 
and then I turned my steps in 
the same direction and purposely 
passed the seat. He looked up 
and greeted me pleasantly. 

“Good morning. Ате you dis- 
‘ae for a chat? The air up 

ere is a draught of life." 

* Very true, sir. I appreciate it, 
you may be sure, after stifling in 
London.” 

“I daresay you do. Summer 
heat in London must be a. trial of 
endurance when you have work to 
get through. Are you making a 
long stay here? ” 

* Alas!" I answered, “ my time 
is up. I go back to town this 
afternoon." 

“І am sorry fo: that," said 
Mr. Quern. “Your society has 
been & pleasant incident to me, 
Mr. Pray tell me your name.” 

" Collins, sir. Clifford Collins." 

“Thanks. I shall like to re- 
member you." Не sat silent for 
some moments, and  presenfly 
turned towards me with an ex- 
pression of earnest excitement. 

* Mr. Collins." he said, “ you are 
a student of law, and as such you 
may possibly sometimes be asked 
for advice in matters which per- 
plex the ordinary mind that lacks 
the keenness of judgment and in- 
sight into probabilities which the 
legal profession stimulates. Is it 
not so?" 

The question was rather over- 
' whelming, but I gathered an ink- 

: "Now where am I?" . | ling of its drift, and the vanity 
-- --  . (Drawn for the“ Boy's Own Paper” by B. BoESE.) | | of youth prompted me to answer 
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in the affirmative—though I should have 
been hard hit if he had asked me to give 
instances. I could not bring myself to 
admit that a solicitor’s clerk is not commonly 
consulted on knotty points of legal techni- 
calities. 

* I have long been desirous," he continued, 
“of consulting a learned lawyer, but have 
not hitherto found the opportunity. I ar 
а poor man, Mr. Collins, and have not the 
means of procuring advice. But if in the 
generosity of your heart you should feel 
disposed to help me in a friendly and un- 
professional manner, I should feel deeply 
grateful. May I proceed?” 

"Certainly, sir. I fear my poor opinion 
would be dearly bought by your gratitude, 
but it is freely at your service.” 

“I thank you sincerely," he said. “ Мау I 
ask if you have ever undertaken any detective 
work, or any delicate matter of secret 
inquiry ? ” 

“No, sir, I cannot say that I ever have; 
but I take great interest in all such matters, 
and hope some day to do so, when better 
qualified.” 

“Very good. Then may І lay before you 
a matter of the deepest concern to myself, 
and may I count upon your sympathy ?” 

*" You may, sir." 

“Thank you. Without further preamble, 
then. I will state my case. Some twenty 
years ago, a little boy suddenly disappeared. 
He was supposed to have walked in his 
sleep and to have fallen into a rapid river 
and to have been drowned. But inasmuch 
as the river was thoroughly searched for a 
distance of half a mile, at which point there 
was an iron grating across it, through which 
the body could not possibly have passed— 
since the body was not found, am [ authorised 
to believe that the child could not have been 
drowned ? ” 

* ]f it was proved that he could only have 
fallen into that particular reach of the river.— 
and if the waters were, as you say, thoroughly 
explored —I cannot see how the boy could 
reasonably be supposed to have been drowned 
in it." 

" Exactly—I am glad that your opinion 
coincides with my own. Granted, then, that 
the child was not drowned —what has become 
of him? ” 

“That, sir, is a question on which I 
cannot presume to hazard an answer 
without further information on the sub- 
ject.” 

* There is nothing else to add," said Mr. 
Quern. “ Thechild is generally believed to have 
been drowned, and as I am certain that the 
belief is unsound, I want to know where the 
boy is. Oh, Mr. Collins, can’t you tell me 
how I can find him?” 

“Is there nothing more that you can tell 
me of tlie circumstances? Who was the 
child? Who were his parents ? "' 

“His name was Hugh Woodward. His 
mother is the widow of the late Colonel 
Woodward, living at Ellendean. Her house 
is near the river. In the night, when the 
boy disappeared— he was only two or three 
years old—one of his shoes was found on 
a plank bridge at the bottom of the 
garden." 

" Was anyone supposed to have a motive 
for the removal of the child. Was his 
mother fond of him? Did he stand in her 
way at all?” 

* No, sir—he was the light of his mother's 
life. She has been inconsolable since that 
terrible night. He was the loveliest child 
that ever eyes beheld. No one could possibly 
have had a wish to hurt him. Such an idea 
never entered the mind of anyone in the 
village.” 

“Well, sir, my humble opinion is that the 
child must have fallen into the river, and in 
the course of half а mile the body must 
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have been lodged in some hole or nook 
which escaped the search. I сап see no other 
explanation." 

“Ah, that is what they all say; but I 
can't believe it, sir. I will not believe it. 
The river dwindled almost to nothing in the 
following summer, which was unusually dry. 
The greater part of the channel was abso- 
lutely waterless, and I waded through every 
pool that remained. We closely examined 
every inch of the course, for the water was 
clear as glass. The body could not have 
escaped notice! No—no—no! Impossible— 
impossible ! " 

Mr. Quern's agitation was so profound, 
and his distress so manifest, that I racked 
my brains to find some suggestion which 
might afford him any ray of comfort. But 
no flash of genius lighted a torch to illumine 
the darkness. We talked further on the 
subject, but without any satisfactory result 
as regarded the mystery which so troubled 
him. 

In the afternoon I travelled back to 
London, full of fond regrets for the freedom 
of the tors and the charm of the glorious 
sen. How I hated the gradual thickening of 
the atmosphere as the train neared the 
metropolis! The worst of a holiday is that 
it makes you less inclined to face the 
drudgery of work than before you had it. 
But I suppose one settles down with 
renewed vigour, if one only knew it. 

Often, in the dreary dark days of November 
fog und December frost, did I think of that 
enjoyable holiday at Shorelock, and the 
interesting old. gentleman, who lost his hat 
and was so concerned for a lost boy. One 
evening a fellow-clerk in another firm, with 
whom I was acquainted, came in for a 
friendly chat, und we got talking of my 
summer outing. 

I told him about the rumour of Hugh 
Woodward's drowning, and how no trace of 
the body was found when the river ran dry. 
The matter interested him greatly, and he 
threshed it threadbare, suggesting some 
extraordinary theories to account for the dis- 
appearance - that the body might have been 
devoured piecemeal by a voracious pike— 
that it had been drawn down into some 
underground channel of the river unsuspected 
by those who explored the dry bed, and he 
mentioned several rivers which burrow like 
а mole. If the boy had not been drowned, 
ny friend Ranston said that he might have 
been decoyed and kidnapped by gipsies—or 
he might have been purposely removed ; he 
even suggested that Mr. Quern. might have 
compassed his abduction, and that his 
exuberant distress was only a blind over the 
remorse of avenging conscience. He asked 
many questions about Mr. Quern, and said 
that my desciiption gave the impression 
that he was a queer chap who evidently had 
a tale. I asked if he meant to imply that he 
had horns as well. 

“T tell you what I'll do, Collins," said 
Ranston. *I know a chap to whom this job 
would be nuts. Nothing he likes better than 
ferreting out odd secrets, that smack of a 
detective's cranks. ГИ put him on the 
scent, and if anyone can clear up the 
mystery Dick Bull will nose it out--you'll 
вее! "! 

“Allright,” I answered. “ You are welcome 
to tell him full particulars, and I only hope 
he will be able to set the old gentleman's mind 
at rest.” 

About а week later I met Ranston again, 
and asked if he had communicated with Bull. 

** Rather so, my dear fellow," he replied. *I 
wish vou had seen the interview! When I 
told you it would be nuts to him, I meant 
the common or garden brown nuts of 
commerce. It turned out to be nothing 
smaller than сосоапціѕ. I never saw a chap 
so excited!” 


“Tell me about it." 

“ When I mentioned the name Quern, he 
jumped up from his chair—he weighs sixteen 
stone if he weighs an ounce—and he went for 
me. He grabbed me by the shoulders and 
shook me till my teeth rattled. I didn't like 
it. ‘Hold off!’ I yelled. ‘What's up?’ 
‘Up!’ he shouted. * Why, you said Quern ! 
Isn't that up enough? I was at school 
under Quern. He was mad as a hatter 
twenty years ago! What must he be now?’ 

~. He's a jolly sight saner than you are. 
man!’ I replied, for I was nettled at his 
rough treatment, and was annoyed that he 
should claim a previous acquaintance to 
interfere with my monopoly of an interesting 
stranger. 

“ Bull went on repeating, * Quern 1 Quern ! 
To think of my coming across him once morc. 
It's a waggish world !’ 

"I'm sorry you didn't profit more by his 
instruction,’ I said. 

"' Keep your hair on, old man, he 
answered, ‘and tell us the latest particulars 
of that interesting oddity. He was а rare 
good sort despite his eccentricities, and 1 
liked him awfully. Poor chap! I was sorry 
for him —but he went off his hend, and then 
he gave himself away, and I ragged him un- 
mercifully.’ 

* ' More shame to you,’ I said. 

“s Perhaps so; but how could I help it? 
Hc went in for Phonetics among other little 
vagaries—and he had twenty grandfathers’ 
clocks—and he nearly throttled a chap for 
shooting a flycatcher with a catapult. But 
what have you got to say about old Quern? 
Let me hear.’ 

"I told him about Hugh Woodward. Iie 
remembered the incident in every particular. 
And when I asked him how he explained the 
disappearance, he said: 

“<I have no theory, but my next holiday 
shall find me at Ellendean, all well, and 
I'll have a look round. I should like to see 
old Quern again. Kheu fugaces! 1 should 
like to revive old memories of twenty years 
ago. 


dean.’ ”? 


(To be continued.) 
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THE GHOST’S LAMENT. 


Bv THOMAS Hay, M.A. 


I USED to haunt these gables 
From dusk till break of day ; 
But now they've turned the tables 

And sent me far awny. 


For centuries my habit 
Has been to gifiber here: 
But now a knight will grab it, 
Who writes his name in beer. 


Escutcheons brave are hung from 
The tablets o'er these bones ; 

But where has this man sprung frem, 
Whose name was Mister Jone: ? 


Mv clanking chain has vanished, 
The owlet's cries are o'er ; 
Electric light has banished 
such things for evermore, 


The walls with age anointed 

Are now berond my eare: 
They've recently been pointed 

And strengthened here and there. 


The rooms, 80 antiquated, 

It makes me creep and squirm 
To see now renovated 

By London's biggest firm. 


And so with all that’s hoary, 
Unmeet for such an age, 

I terminate шу story 
And vanish from the page. 


Yes; I'll prospect a bit down at Ellen- . 


—— 
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A STRANGE STORY OF ADVENTURE 


Д? a little before nine o'clock the next 

morning, Dick and Philip were told to 
dress, and hold themselves in readiness to go 
on deck. Ten minutes passed, and then two 
sailors entered their cabin and escorted them 
to the deck. 

There they found nearly the whole ship's 
company, grouped in a half-circle on the 
quarter-deck, waiting for them. As nine 
o'clock was struck on the ship’s bell the 
captain appeared, and ordered the two men 
who had charge of Dick and Philip to bring 
the boys out into the middle of the deck. 

Both Philip and Dick were beginning to 
fec] very uncomfortable at the sight of all 
this solemn preparation, and they wondered 
what was going to happen. "They glanced 
round at the bronzed, hairy faces of thesnilors, 
who were standing on the deck shutlling their 
feet and trying to hide their great, coarse, 
red hands. But they could learn nothing 
from their faces ; most of the men seemed to 
"e regarding the scene with perfect inditTer. 
ence, though some of them looked slihtly 
uneasy, as if doubtful of what part they 
might have to play in what was coming. 

However, as the boys’ eyes rested on ће 
chief mate, who was standing behind the 
captain looking very uncomfortable, they 
thought they saw a gleam of pity and sympathy 
in his eyes. 

" Àn act of mutiny and piracy has occurred 
on board this ship,” began the captain, look- 
ing round and examining the men’s faces one 
by one as if in search of the culprit. 

The men looked at each other, and an un- 
easy expression came over the countenanccs 
of one or two of them, and, seeing this, a 
sinister smile stole over the captain's face. 

“Yesterday, when I went into my cabin," 
the captain continued, “I found number one 
and two bale breaking open and rifling my 
locker." 

The men's faces cleared; the culprits had 
been named. 

"The punishment for mutiny and piracy 
on the high seas is———?"' said the captain, 
looking inquiringly at his crew. 

“Death!” exclaimed the sailors at once, 
as if repeating a lesson by rote. 

"Death! Do you hear that, number one 
and number two bale?" demanded the cap- 
tain, eyeing the boys with a frown. 

Philip, determined to die game if die he 
must, made no reply, and tried to look as 
indifferent as possible, and Dick followed his 
example. 

" Death is the punishment; but have you 
not found me always as merciful as I am 
just?" said the captain, appealing to the 
sailors; and he grinned. 

“Ау, ay, sir," came the quick response, 
and some of the sailors showed a disposition 
to return his grin, but were quickly checked 
by the captain’s steady stare. 

“And now I intend," he said, ‘to give 
number one and number two bale a dose of 
keel-hauling and cat-o'-nine-tails, so that the 
discipline of the ship may be maintained 
without much injury being done to the 
valuable goods we have on board." 

At this sally of wit on the captain's part, 
ull the crew were allowed to smile without 
being checked. 

“Bring number two bale forward,” 
commanded the captain. “Strip him—now 
lash him up.” 

And Dick’s coat and waistcoat werc dragged 
off, his shirt torn open to the waist, and his 
hands drawn down and roped to one cf the 
musts, so that he waa left standing in a bend- 
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DICK AND PHILIP: 


By A. M. JACKSON. 


CHAPTER XIII. — PUNISHED. 


ing position with his hands stretched out in 
front of him. 

A man, who was standing near the captain, 
then stepped forward with a cat-o'-nine-tails 
in his hand, and took up his position beside 
Dick. 

Philip, seeing Dick's shivering and half- 
naked form tied up. und with the terrible cat- 
o’-nine-tails in such close proximity to it, 
turned his head uway ; but the captain, whose 
eyes seemed to be everywhere, saw him, and 
he exclaimed — 

" Face this way, number one!" But as 
Philip took not the slightest notice, ** Hold 
his head!” cried the captain angrily to one 
of the men. And Philip felt his head seized 
by two rough paws, and twisted round. 

“Now,” said the captain, signing to the 
sailor who was standing beside Dick, and the 
man raised his arm. 

“One!” shouted the captain, but before 
the cat-o’-nine-tails could drop on Dick's 
quivering back, the captain held up his 
hand. 

“ Arc you quite ready, number two?" he 
inquired, and then, receiving no answer, he 
again cried “Опе!” and the sailor once 
more raised his arm and flourished the cat 
over Dick. And Dick waited, expecting every 
moment to feel its nine tails scoring his back, 
but, before they had time to fall, the captain 
again stopped the sailor with a wave of his 
hand. 

“ No,” he said, “this will not do. They 
must be punished together." ‘Then, turning 
to the mate, he said, ‘ Mr. Hoskins, tie up 
number one bale. А little keel-hauling will 
refresh him, he is looking rather faint." 

But, though the chief mate made a step or 
two forward, he left most of that job to the 
sailors. 

The captain, observing his hesitation, gave 
him a very ugly look, but said nothing ; 
and Philip, after being partially stripped, 
was securely fastened to a rope that was 
hanging from the vard-arm. 

“ Over with him," commanded the captain, 
and Philip was drawn over the side of the 
ship. 

Down he went, fathom after fathom it 
seemed to him; then the captain, probably 
from motives of self-interest, not wishing to 
carry out the whole process of keel-hauling, 
allowed the sailors to draw him up again, and 
Dick, who had been left in terrible suspense 
апа distress, both on Philip's and his own 
account—for every moment he expected to 
feel the cat whizzing about his shoulders — 
caught sight of the mate, hurrying along the 
deck with a blanket; but he was spared the 
pain of seeing Philip's white face and uncon- 
scious form drawn over the side. wrapped in 
the blanket and carried below by the chief 
mate. The captain, now seeming satisfied 
that both the boys had been sufficiently 
punished, ordered the sailors to release Dick, 
and left the deck. 

And Dick, hurrying on his coat and 
waistcoat, went below, anxious to learn how 
Philip had fared. He was much shocked to 
find poor Philip lying still unconscious in 
his berth, with one or two of the sailors and 
the mate doing their best to resuscitate him. 


But it was some days before Philip had | 


quite recovered from the effects of his dip 
in the sea, and it was many more before 
either of the boys reyained their usual 
health and spirits, for though, no doubt, 
they had only themselves to thank for it, 
they had certainly been very severcly 
punished. | 
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AND PERIL. 


After this they were not allowed so much 
freedom, and one of the sailors was generally 
told off to watch them whenever they moved 
out of their cabin. Fortunately the time 
they were to spend on board the ship was 
coming te an end, and before long they 
came in sight of land. 

Philip and Dick were on deck when the 
welcome shout of * Land ! ” greeted their ears, 
and they gazed with interest and much 
curiosity at what looked like—though every 
moment it was growing higher and more 
substantial—a slight haze on the horizon. 
Presently a line of—as it seemed at that 
distance—unbroken, tree-topped cliffs showed 
itself, but as they got closer a wide opening, 
formed by two tolerably high headlands, 
from one of which a shelf of rock ran out, 
appeared, 

As the ship—carefully avoiding the shelf 
of rock—sailed through the entrance, 
several small bays came into view. 
Passing by these, the Ocean Spray sailed 
on until she came to the mouth of а small 
river, and here she was brought-to and 
anchored. 

One of the ship’s boats was manned and 


- lowered, the captain stepped into it, and the 


sailors began pulling towards the entrance of 
the river. 

Then the deck became lively with the 
hurrying and bustling of the sailors hauling 
bale after bale out of the hold; but before 
they got half of its contents on deck, several 
large boats with bamboo spars and grass lug- 
sails were seen skimming lightly through 
the water towards the ship. 

Soon they were alongside, and the work of 
loading them began. As one after another 
was loaded, they pushed off and sailed up 
the river, behind a bend of which they wcre 
soon hidden. 

“АП the bales are going on shore, and 
soon it'll be our turn, I suppose," remarked 
Philip, as he and Dick stood near the side of 
the ship, watching, with some amusement, 
the animated scene. 

^ It might be as well not to wait for our 
turn," observed Dick. *' There is the gang- 
way ladder still hanging over the side. What 
do you say to creeping down it and swim- 
ming on shore?" 

*" Humph! Ihave had almost enough of 
cold water"; and Philip made & wry face, 
his late experience of a dip in the sea rising 
up before him. 

“Jt would not be a long swim,” remarked 
Dick. 

They were within easy swimming distance 
of parts of the shore, that was covered to the 
water’s edge with cocoa-nut and several 
other kinds of trees, many of which were 
quite new to the boys. 

“And what are we to do when we get on 
shore ? " asked Philip. 

* Cut away from all these people as fast as 
we can,” Dick replied. 

* And fall into the hands of worse ones, 
or be devoured by wild animals," rejoined 
Philip, smiling. 

“Oh, we must chance that," said Dick. 

“АН right, we'll chance it," Philip said ; 
“but we must wait until the evening." 

“ Yes, they're too busy to notice us much." 
Dick remarked ; * and I daresay we shall be 
able to slip away without being seen.” 

They had not long to wait. Soon the day 
drew to a clese, and the stars came out and 
shone like little silver balls in the clear 
evening sky; but the busy scene on deck 
continued, and the sailors were too much 
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occupied to give much heed to the slight 
splash the boys made, as, climbing down the 
gangway ladder, they let themselves quickly 
into the water. 

Floating on their backs for a few seconds, 
well out of sight under the ship’s side, they 
waited motionless, listening for a cry on deck 
that would tell them they had been missed ; 
but none came, and, turning over, they swam 
swiftly and noiselessly towards the shore. 

It was not far, but their clothes were heavy 
with water, and they reached land with some 
difficulty and rather exhausted. Hiding 
amongst the trees, they sat down until they 
had recovered their breath ; then, picking their 
way through a muddy swamp, stumbling over 
roots and trunks of trees, and several times 
narrowly escaping treading on black wriggling 
“ somethings " that crossed their path, they 
hurried inland, trying to put as great a 
distance between themselves and the ship as 
they could. At last Philip stopped and said, 
“ We have done as much as we can to-night, 
I think; we must be a long way from the 
ship, and if we go on we may turn on our 
tracks and find ourselves alongside her 
again." 

“ We can’t camp here, anyhow,” asserted 
Dick. ‘Let us push on a little farther, and 
try and find a more open space." 

And they pushed on again until the trees 
began to thin a little. 
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* 'This!ll do,” said Philip ; then he stopped 
short, and the two boys gave a cry of dismay 
as they caught a glimpse of the river lying 
in front of them. 

“The captain went up that, and we are 
likely to come across him if we stay here," 
Philip exclaimed. 

“ Come along, said Dick, hurriedly turn- 
ing away from the river. and diving once 
more into the tangle of trees. 

But the river turned and twisted in such a 
manner as to make avoiding it a matter of 
some difficulty, and before long they aguin 
came upon it. They now found that man’s 
hand had been at work near it. A little 
landing-stage had been built at its edge, and 
a fine avenue running from it had been 
cleared through the trees. 

Five or six men were walking, not too 
steadily, arm-in-arm and singing, down the 
avenue. The line of men stretched nearly 
across its whole breadth, and in the centre 
of the line the boys saw the beaming face of 
the captain. 

There was no time to escape, and, almost 
before they knew it, they were surrounded. 
Gathering in a ring round the boys, the men 
were beginning to question them, when the 
captain, stepping forward, said. (his legs 
wide apart as he tried to steady himself in 
his favourite attitude), " Зо, number one 
&nd two bale, there you are! I was just 
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coming for you, but I see you have saved me 
the trouble of fetching you." 

“Bring the youngsters along with you, 
then we'll shut them up and you can finish 
the evening with us, Captain," said one of 
the men who seemed rather more sober than 
the rest. As he spoke, he stroked his hand. 
some black moustache with his left hand, 
in a rather dandified way, showing at the 
кате time a large and valuable ring that he 
wore on his little finger. * Now, boys. left 
turn, quick march! and, mind you, no 
tricks, or ГП put a dose of lead into you 
sooner than winking,” said the man with 
the moustache, drawing a pistol out of his 
belt and pointing it at the boys. 

Philip and Dick were now sent on in 
front, and the men, once more arm-in. 
arm, marched behind them close at their 
heels. | 
. They passed along the avenue, until they 
came in sight of some queer-shaped houses 
or huts. The men took the buys to one of 
these huts, opened the door, pushed them 
inside, locked the door, and left them. Then, 
going to another but rather larger hut near 
at hand, and climbing up a short ladder, the 
men sat down under the verandah and con- 
tinued the festivities of the evening, which 
the captain's intention of fetching the boys 
had evidently interrupted. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XIII.—'' FRENCH LEAVE,” 


“ We now that that fellow has gone," 
said Ion presently, when he had 
cooled down a little ard the mountaineer’s 
footsteps had died away in the distance, 
“will you be good enough to tell me the 
cause of this very sudden relapse of yours? 
You managed the whole thing admirably." 
Daintry laughed, a laugh of honest 
amusement, which even the gravity of 
dos position could not rob of its mirthful 
g- 
“Yes, I flatter myself it was very well 


done,” he said lightly ; “but oh, what a job 


it was to prevent myself from jumping up 
and going for him! I was on the point of 
doing go two or three times. And the reason 
for my relapse? That’s hardly clear to my 


. events, not increase it. 


own mind yet, but the idea struck me that 
they might relax their vigilance a little if 
they thought me too weak to move, or,.at all 
It was just a notion 
of mine, and may not come to anything after 


all.” 


Ion strolled casually to the entrance before 


.hazarding another remark, then sauntered 


back, and sat down again. 

* They keep a pretty sharp look-out, those 
sentries," he said. “We could not elude 
them, and at night——” 

“ At night it would be utterly impossible,” 
Daintry interrupted quickly; “the sentries 
are doubled, and besides, there are the fellows 
who sleep, or do not sleep, in the cave with 
us. No;if we do manage to escape it will be 
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up before the worst comes. 
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towards evening, just when the darkness is 
beginning to fall, and before the men come 
in. I made up my mind ‘about that from 
the first. If only we could get arms! With 
my revolver I’d feel game for anything.” 

Zamoros shook his head. 

"No such luck," he said gioomily; “a 
revolver like yours is too big a prize for these 
fellows to let slip easily. And even if we 
had it and managed to overpower the sentry 
at the entrance, there are the other two to 
be reckoned with. We should have to pass 
their post—there’s no other way out of the 
defile.” 

“ Have you examined the walls carefully, 
Jack ? ” : 

“ Аз carefully as I could from the mouth 
of the cave. There's not a nook, not а 
crevice anywhere. I don't believe any living 
creature, except a fly, could get up those 
walls; they are absolutely sheer—us smooth 
as the palm of my hand." 

Val wrinkled his brows into a thoughtful 
frown. 

“It looks bad, I must admit," he said at 
length ; “they don't seem to have left us a 
loophole of any kind. Never mind, Jack, 
old fellow, we must only make one for 
ourselves! It must be done before the day 
on which Mr. Selim is due; for while I object 
very much to be the means of increasing 
these rascals’ military chest, I object still 
more to being made the target for a brigand 
firing-party, in the event of our friend not 
turning up. I wish we knew when he is 
expected, though—if he will have to tramp it 
to Salonika, or if he has a horse?” 

“They are not likely to tell us that, I'm 
afraid," Ion answered wearily; “but, at all 
events, we have & few days' grace, and we 
must only hope that something will turn 
If any chance 
of escape does offer, you'll take it, Val, 
i suppose, no matter how desperate it may 
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“ Yes," returned Daintry quietly. 


But days passed by, and no chance of 
escape, however fragile or desperate, came to 
tbe prisoners in the cave. Val kept up his 
pretence of weakness; but whether the 
brigands suspected him or not, his apparent 
helplessness did not cause them to abate one 
jot of their vigilance—the man at the 
entrance stood there as before, gun in hand, 
ready to raise his piece to the shoulder at 
the slightest sound, while the voices of the 
guards at the mouth of the defile came ever 
and anon distinctly to the lads’ weary ears. 
As time went on, the dread of Selim’s return, 
or non-return, tortured them ; at every foot- 
step or challenge of the sentries they would 
start nervously, and listen with straining 
ears; for, with all the courage in the world, 
it is not easy to contemplate the possible 


approach of a violent death with unshaken 


nerve, especially when one is still under 
eighteen and full of life and vigour. Had 


they even been certain of the date fixed for 


Selim’s return, the waiting would have 
seemed easier to endure, but this enforced 
quiescence, when, as each morning dawned, 
they asked themselves, Would they live to 
see another sun ?—-it was too horrible! 

Selim had been absent for nearly a week, 
and. the lads must have been quite a fort- 
night in captivity, when at last one stormy 
afternoon, just as Daintry and his friend 
were giving up all hope, Dame Fortune 
slightly relaxed her frowning face. 

It was blowing u heavy gale outside, and 
now and again a sharp snapping crash could 
be heard, as some tall pine-tree went down 
before the blast, while a blinding swirl of 
mist, which swept hissing downward from 
the higher peaks of the Despoto Dagh, 
blotted out the surrounding landscape and 


‘made things generally unpleasant for the 
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two sentries at the mouth of the defile, who 
shivered in their sheepskin coats, and 
crouched under the overhanging rocks in the 
vain endeavour to keep themselves dry. 
Their comrade at the entrance to the cave 
had drawn back a little into its shelter, and 
was now squatted on a flat stone, with his 
rifle by his side, busily engaged in mending 
asnare. A fire had been lighted within, and 
though the smoke which usually found its 
way out through a small aperture in the 
roof was to-day largely driven back again by 
the wind, making the atmosphere dense and 
unpleasant, still, the prisoners rejoiced in the 
glow, without which, in weather such as this, 
the damp cave would have been scarcely 
bearable. " | 

Daintry had ventured upon a languid stroll 
up and down their prison, on his chum’s 
arın, to take the stiffness out of his limbs— 
in reality he was pining for a six-mile tramp 
over the mountains—and was now seated on 
a log of wood by the fire, leaning against 
the rocky wall, as if even that slight exertion 
had been too much for him. Zamoros 
hovered close by, feeding the fire from a 
pile of fuel, and choking in the resinous 
smoke. Both lads were looking haggard and 
anxious, and confinement had robbed their 
faces of the old healthy tan. Presently 
Val stirred restlessly in his place, and sighed. 

“Tired, old man?” Ion queried softly — 
they generally did speak in low tones, by the 
way, for, though they had never had any 
reason to suspect that any of the band under- 
stood English, still, there was no knowing 
whether one or other of them might not have 
picked up a smattering of the almost universal 
tongue. Daintry looked up with а faint 
smile. 

“ Yes, Jack," he answered, ‘ tired to death 
of doing nothing. Old man, if this sit-down- 
and-wait-for-the-end business doesn’t come 
to a stop soon, I shall show the white feather, 
as sure as fate! It’s driving me mad. and I 
feel my nerves wearing thinner and thinner 
with every hour that passes. If we even 
had the chance of fighting it out till we were 
killed, I should take it gladly—ah ! " | 

The last word was a curious, suppressed 
exclamation, strangled almost before it quitted 
its utterer’s lips, for while his friend was 
speaking Ion had been poking restlessly 
about the fuel-heap, moving things here and 
there, in the quick, jerky way which betrays 
acute nervous tension, and now, as he 
altered the position of a large faggot, some- 
thing appeared beneath it—a long, glittering 
object, which shone in the red glow cast by 
the fire. With a swift, cat-like movement, 
the Greek lad pounced upon the thing, and 
concenled it inside his ragged sleeve, where 
the touch of the cold steel, as it lay against 
his arm, seemed to send a thrill of hope 
through his whole body. They were not 
utterly defenceless now—one of them, at 
least, had the means of se!ling his life dearly 
when the time caine. For the ghittering object 
was a long, murderous-looking knife, which 
Zamoros knew that the brigand leader him- 
self had mislaid a day or two before. 

Ton looked quickly up, and saw that Daintry 
was beckoning him to his side. The look of 
white despair had quite vanished from the 
English lad's face now; it was all aglow, and 
his eyes were gleaming dangerously. 

"Are you game to risk it, Jack?" he 
whispered, with his lips close to his chum’s 
ear. ** This is our only chance, remember, and 
а desperate one, but it may succeed. The 
weather is all in our favour, for the mist is 
so thick that the entrance to the cave will be 
invisible half a dozen yards away. The 
sentry, too, has his back towards us, and does 
not seem particularly on the alert. We must 
deal with him first, and then, with the pistols 
from his belt, overawe the other two. Re- 
member, if he utters a sound, it’s all up with 
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us! And it must be done at once, before the 
men come in for the night.’ 

A tremendous gust of wind roaring down to 
the valleys drowned Ion's whispered reply, 
but the steady pressure of his hand was 
answer enough, and Daintry knew that his 
friend was with him to the death. Ah! how 
they blessed the raging gale that swept over 
the slopes of the Despoto Dagh that night, 
as in hurried whispers they discussed their 
plans. The wind would be their very good 
ally, deafening by its louder roar the ears of 
the sentries to any slight sounds they might 
yake despite their utmost caution, and giving 
the mountaineers something to occupy their 
minds besides ceaseless surveillance over 
the prisoners. 

With beating hearts, and hearing which 
seemed preternaturally acute, the two lads 
crept softly towards the entrance, the naked 
knife now gleaming in Daintry's hand, for 
in spite of his recent illness he was still the 
stronger of the two; while Ion kept close at 
his side, armed with a heavy billet of wood. 
It is doubtful whether, tf left to himself, the 
young Greek would have had sultlicient 
initiative to attempt this bold dash for free- 
dom, but Val he would follow to any lengths, 
down a cannon's mouth, if need were. 

The Mussulman at the entrance seemed 
perfectly unconscious of any suspicious move- 
ment on the part of those he had been left to 
guard. The young Englishman was still too 
weak and ill to attempt an escape. so the 
fellow thought, and the other Giaour would 
not stir a yard without his friend. Oh no! 
there was nothing to be fenred from them! 
Had it been the calmest day that ever dawned, 
the sentry was too much engaged with his 
work to heed the stealthy footsteps behind 
him, and how much less audible were they 
now, when the air was filled with the 
thunderous artillery of the storm. 

Nearer and nearer the two lads crept, their 
breath thickening us they moved and the 
clammy dew of ayonised excitement standing 
out upon their foreheads. And then, with a 
suddenness which froze the unuttered cry of 
alarm upon his lips, the brigand felt his arms 
tightly grasped, a blade Hashed before his 
eyes, and a foreign voice said in a husky 
whisper— 

“If you keep still nobody will harm you. 
Utter a sound, or move your hand towards 
your rifle, and I'll plunge this knife into your 
heart! Mind, 1 mean it; а shout from you 
would bring your comrades. it's true, but 
they'd find only your dead body ! " 

Ап irrepressible gasp of terrified amazement 
broke from the mountaineer's blanching lips, 
but he did not dare to utter a louder sound, 
for that chill death was pricking the buck of 
his neck now, and he knew that the hands 
that held it were nerved by desperation. 
“Now, Jack; quick ! " panted Val, in English ; 
"take the yataghan and pistols from this 
fellow, and bind his ankles with his own belt. 
Gag him first, though —where's your hand- 
kerchief ? ” 

Zumoros obeyed, with swift, deft fingers -- 
could it be possible, would they succeed? He 
thrust his handkerchief into the cowed sen- 
tinel’s mouth, and then proceeded to bind the 
man’sankles and wrists so securely that, when 
the operation was over, their ex-guardian 
could not move a limb to save his life— 
his fierce dark brows were the only portion 
of his anatomy he had the power to stir, and 
those he drew together in a savage scowl. 
Val slipped the helpless man's yataghan into 
his own belt, beside the knife which had, 
already found a place there ; then he snatched 
up the heavy, antiquated pistols, and, giving 
one to Ion, retained the other in his own 
right hand, ready for use. The brirand's 
rifle Zamoros had before this removed to a 
safe distance, and deposited against the wall. 

"Is that old rattle-trap loaded, Jack?” 


Daintry inquired, * Yes? All right, then ; so 
is mine, Now, is there anythiug handy to 
tie up those fellows with, if we succeed in 
getting the better of them ?” 

* Their own belts, and this," said Ion, pro- 
ducing a dirty silk scarf, which the English 
lad had been using as a sling for his wounded 
arm. “It's as tough as leather, and will only 


cut their wrists if they try to break it. Are 
you ready? " 

His companion nodded. 

“ Yes, quite ready," he answered. * Now 


then, old man, we must creep quietly out with 
our pistols cocked. You keep your eve on 
me, and do just as I do; and whatever 
happens don't Jet up on your man once 
you've covered him. I think there's a good 
chance of their not seeing us till we're 
close upon them; but if they show tight, the 
only thing to do is to shoot straight, and 
then make a bolt for it." 

Leaving their prisoner to his own reflec- 
tions, the two lads stole out into the driving 
mist, which, swept along by the force of the 
gale, dashed violently into their faces, and 
in a few minutes had pretty well soaked 
them through. They were obliged to pick 
their way with the most extreme caution. 
for the stones which lav scattered about were 
wet and slippery, and the atmosphere was so 
dense that they could scarcely see а yard 
before them. This was in their favour, 
however, and Val was thankful for it. 

Oh, it was breathless work- that silent 
stalking of the enemy in the dim light of 
the falling evening, not knowing the moment 
when the brigand leader might return with 
his followers, and catch them in a trap! But 
it was their last chance of escape, Daintry 
instinctively felt. If they let this slip they 
might never have another, and then, if 
Selim should not come оп the appointed day ? 
Val set his teeth, and determined to carry 
the thing through to the bitter end. The 
two great creeper-covered masses of rock 
which guarded the entrance to the defile 
loomed up forbiddingly through the mist, 
and the lads caught their breath. Everv- 
thing depended now on whether the sentine!s 
caught sight of them or they of the sentinels 
first. What were those two black smudges 
on the curtain of prevailing grey, there— 
crouched against the base of the rocky 
pillars which rose on either hand? Daintry 
could dimly see the outline of two men's 
figures, sheltering side by side under the lee 
of the rock, and he suddenly grasped his 
comrade's arm. 

“Now for it, old fellow," he breathed 
rather than whispered. ** Do you take care of 
the man nearest us, and leave the oth ^ to 
me. I'm sure they haven't noticed us up to 
this. and I believe we shall do it if only those 
other ruffians don't come back. Ready? °° 

“Yes.” 

“Then go !—and good luck to us both! ” 

As the words left his lips Val bounded 
forward, and before the luckless mountaineer 
whom he had marked for his own could turn 
or cry out to his equally astonished com- 
panion, the English lad had gripped him 
fast by the collar of his sheepskin coat. 
and was holding the loaded pistol close to hiis 
ear. 

“Ah! would you dare?” growled Daintry, 
as the brivand's hands moved involuntarily 
towards the gun which lay across his knees. 
“ None of that, my fine fellow, or I shall be 
compelled to put a bullet through you— do 
you understand ? Hold up your hands—so! 
You'd better do as I tell you." he added. as 
the man hesitated, and looked wildly round 
for help, only to see the other youny Giaour 
bending over the prostrate form of his com- 
rade. © for if I shoot I shoot to kill! ° 

Reluctantly the mountaineer obeyed — 
there was no help for it, he suw, for the 
young infidel could plug hin through before 
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he could rise from his seat or lift a weapon. 
Who would have thought that the sickly, 
half-dying lad could have tricked them thus ? 
And the brigand ground his teeth as he real- 
ised how, from the beginning, their whole 
band had been fooled by this pair of helpless 
prisoners. 

* Now," went on Daintry, when his captive 
had complied, and raised his hands, “ get 
up, and walk slowly back to the cave— 
you'll find a companion in misfortune there. 
Let your gun drop gently to the ground first 
— that’s right. Jack,” he added breaking off 
into English, “is that fellow of yours giving 
you any trouble ? ” 

“ He'd better not," Ion returned fiercely, 
pressing the cold rim of his pistol-barrel to 
his prisoner's forehead. “ He's all right, Val. 
Now, what next ? ” 

“ March 'em back to the cave, and tie 'em 
up there, hard and fast," Daintry answered 
promptly. * Forward, you two, and mind, 
no tricks ! Remember that we've only to press 
our triggers, and you are— with the Prophet!” 

And so, with the living fear of death in 
their hearts, the two ruftlians were marched 
baok to the cave. 

Once there, Ion, with a pistol in either 
hand, kept them covered, while Val removed 
their weapons, and gagged and bcund them 
securely, working with tingers that trembled 
in spite of their owner's utmost effort of 
self-control, for the anxiety now became 
almost unendurable, as every moment that 
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е the end of August 1901 I found 
myself stranded in Montreal, desirous 
of returning to the Old Country, but without 
the necessary dollars to obtain even a modest 
steerage passage; although, when I and a 
rough-and-ready chum had quitted unregret- 
fully, a week before, a Colonist car on tho 
well-known, but unpunctual, * Imperial 
Limited," in which we had been two and a- 
half days travelling from Winnipeg. our 
capital would have provided us with saloon 
passages. 

But happy, brilliant Montreal, in the long, 
hot, beautiful days of the Canadian summer, 
is alluring and seductive to those sick and 
wearied of gazing on the everlasting, mono- 
tonous, ocean-like prairies of the West, of 
the far-from-elevating society of cowboys, 
and the dull routine of a ranch. And 
dollars, like all other currency, have an un- 
pleasant habit of melting away, even in this 
city, where living seemed surprisingly inex- 
pensive to us as compared with Western 
towns, and an almost empty pocket reminded 
us somewhat forcibly of our intention of 
going to England. 

Those who knock about Canada in the 
manner that we had done, learn that the 
cheapest way to cross the Atlantic is to 
work one's passage ns а cattleman, or “ bull- 
pusher "' as it is commonly called, on one of 
the boats that convey cattle to London or 
Liverpool, as the case may be; and soon. we 
were inquiring at one of the great stock- 
yards as to when the next boat was likely to 
leave. 

“Wal, I guess the Jona will clear out to- 
morrow night,” а grizzly old “tough” in 
blue overalls informs us. This was indeed 
luck, our small capital would hold out until 
then. There was no question as to whether 
we should be able to go, for seldom do these 
cattle-boats get the number of men they 
require. 

Next day we resolved to make the most of 
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passed by increased the danger of the other 
men’s return. But it had not to be borne 
for long, for in a very few minutes the men 
were helpless, and Daintry stood erect with 
a great sigh of relief. 

“We mustn’t lose à moment now in getting 
off," he said. “ Slip a brace of pistols and a 
yatazhan into your belt, Jack; you may want 
then yet." 

* But I have been thinking—how shall we 
find our way? If we wander into the village, 
that will be worse than all! We should be 
caught like rats in a trap." 

"I can manaze that, I think." The 
speaker went over to their first capture—hc 
seemed the most timid of the three—-and, 
stooping down, removed the gag from his 
mouth, and the bonds from his ankles. 
* Now," said Val, with all the sternness 
which he could throw into his fresh, pleasant 
young voice, ‘ You and your comrades are un- 
mitigated scoundrels, and the best thing I 
could do for the world would be to rid it of 
you at once. But we English never kill a 
helpless enemy, and besides, it is not my 
business to act as executioner. So on one 
condition we will spare your lives. You ".— 
and he touched the man slightly with his 
foot —'' will guide us down to the valiey on 
the far side of the mountains, and when you 
have done that, you will be left bound, close 
to the path. If your comrades find you, so 
much the better for you; if some official, 
so much the better for the country at large. 

( To he continued.) 
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THE ATLANTIC AS A 
By CHARLES RUPERT ROGERS. 


the short time at our disposal before quitting 
Montreal. For the not exorbitant sum of 
tive cents one can travel for miles on one of 
the rapid street cars; this we took advan- 
tage of. И was a cheap morning's amuse- 
ment; but what a pleasant amusement! 
Stately buildings, historical sites, artisti- 
cally set suburban villas, Mont Royal, the 
broad, sparkling St. Lawrence, quaint 
picturesque French houses, long avenues, to 
say nothing of shops that would not appear 
out of place in Paris or London, were rapidly 
whirled before our eyes, as we lounged 
contentedly at the back of the car; we were 
indeed loth to leave the city. 

A climb, in the afternoon, up Mont 
Royal—the mountain from which the city 
takes its nume — rewarded us for our 
energy ; the view thence obtained is truly 
sublime. 

In the evening we managed to get rid of 
the rest of our very limited capital, and then 
sauntered down to the quay, seeing on our 
way the novel sight of a battalion of French- 
men in kilts. 

The cattle-boat that was to leave that 
night was the scene of great noise and con- 
fusion. French stevedores wheeled bale 
after bale of hay and straw, piling them up 
on board until the decks presented the 
appearance of a rickvard. The carpenters 
were busy putting the finishing touches—or 
rather knocks—to the stalls and shecp-pens, 
the latter being on the top deck, while the 
former were erected below. 

“Say, there! want to go across?" in- 
quires a red-haired, roughly dressed man, 
apparently a foreman, or ** straw boss" as it 
is termed in Canada; we reply in the aflirm- 
ative. and five minutes after we had signed 
on for the trip, and scrambled on board, 
mixing with a number of men lying on top 
of the hay who were to be our fellow ** bull- 
pushers.” 

A strange collection was this group; two 
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You other two men will remain here. You 
will not be able to attract the attention of 
your friends by shouting,” Daintry went on, 
addressing the crestfallen ruftian at his feet, 
“for we shall gag you again before we start, 
and vou had better not attempt to lead us 
wrong, for even if your whole band came 
upon us, you would be a dead man before 
they could rescue you. So take your choice— 
which is it to be?" And he tapped the butt 
of his pistol significantly. 

“ You say ‘ Take your choice,’ but you offer 
me none!” the fellow broke out. ** Of course 
I must go with you; but if the chief comes 
up with us, may Allah help you both, for he 
will not leave an ounce of flesh upon your 
bones!" 

Val laughed, and the sound of his own 
laughter half startied him, so harsh and 
unnatural was it. 

“It strikes me that you are scarcely in a 
position to threaten,’ he answered con- 
temptuously; * but I can't delay arguing with 
you, though I daresay that is just what you 
would like. Jack, will you gag this rufian. 
and let's be off? We have no time to lose.” 

Ion complied, and five minutes later tho 
little party-—one of the lads walking on 
either side of the prisoner, who hud his 
hands tied behind his back passed safely 
out of the narrow entrance to the detile, and 
encountered the full strength of the rain- 
laden gale, as it swept fiercely down tho 
mountain-side. 


* BULL-PUSHER.” 


or three old hands who pass their lives on 
the ocean tending cattle were amongst 
them; of the others, two young Canadian 
clerks from Toronto, going to see something 
of the world as cheaply as possible, lay beside 
а runaway ship's apprentice ; close by, several 
cowboys going to visit their old folks, three 
Cockneys, a lad who had come out as a 
stowaway (and who was glad enough of the 
opportunity of going back again), und several 
others, who kept their business strictly to 
themselves, completed the odd assortment. 

Shortly after our arrival a tremendous 
clattering and stamping, supplemented by 
the cries and yells of drivers, denoted that 
our charges were coming aboard. Тһе cattle 
came first, driven on one at a time, and they 
were secured in their respective stalls by 
means of headropes. Fine, noble-looking 
brutes they were; alas! what a fate is theirs ! 
born into perfect freedom to roam as they 
will, at last to be sold in a meat market 
thousands of miles distant as *'home-killed 
beef." Then came the sheep, who were 
put into pens holding some thirty to forty 
apiece. 

We left Montreal soon after daylight, 
immediately before a large passenger bont, 
and swerving aside to allow her to pass we 
nearly ran ashore. 

Our work now began, and real work it was. 
I know no life harder than that of the poor 
"bull-pusher"; the man before the mast 
has a comparatively easy time of it. Rising 
at 4 A.M, we worked like slaves until 8 р.м. 
with extremely brief intervals for meals. In 
addition, every man had to take his turn at 
night watch, which meant four hours de. 
ducted from the already short time for rest 
and sleep. The work itself was more fatiguing 
than some might perhaps imagine. The 
animals were watered by menns of buckets 
filled from large barrels. Hay, being com- 
pressed, had to be shaken out by hand before 
it could bo used for feeding purposes. 
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Occasionally some large steer would become 
loosed, and would cause a great deal of 
trouble before he could be secured by means 
of alasso. By the end of the day every man 


of us was glad to turn into his bunk. Our 
sleeping quarters were aft of the ship. 


Blankets, pillows, and eating utensils were 
served out to us; rations being similar to 
those supplied to the seamen. 

We did not have an opportunity of seeing 
Quebec, but were fortunate in having a clear 
bright day when passing through the Straits 
of Belleisle ; it is not often that one is favoured 
with a view of the banks of Newfoundland un- 
surrounded by fog. Here I saw, for the first 
time, the singular beauties of an iceberg. 
How impressive they appear as they drift 
silently onwards ! this one resembling some 
wonderful cathedral, another an enormous 
bear, another like a white, mysterious ship, 
which might have been that of Vanderdecken 
but that we were not in the right latitudes 
for meeting that ill-fated Dutchman, I am 
told. The sunset that evening was beyond 
adequate description; the icebergs lit up by 
the golden-red rays of the disappearing sun 
dotted the ocean like gigantic flames of fire, 
until the beauty of the scene was lost in its 
fantastical, almost horrible, grandeur. 

Days came and went quickly enough when 
we became accustomed to the routine of the 
life, but more than one of us counted the 
days to when we might expect to sight land, 
and the work would be over. There was no 
shirking ; one or two tried it, which made the 
work harder for the remainder—but only 
once, for they were cured of that. All hands 
gathered one night, pulled the offenders 
from their bunks, and anointed them freely 
with bad butter; no more shirking occurred 
after that. 

We had a spell of foul weather, lasting for 
two days, when in mid-ocean; the cattle 
stood this wonderfully well, and did not 
become sick, as do horses, and, beyond a 
little inconvenience and shaking, did not 
suffer any ill effects from the storm. 
Several sheep-pens were swamped by the 
seas breaking over the deck, which necessi- 
tated their being baled out—by no means @ 
pleasant task, even in favourable weather. 

Quite docile and affectionate the great 
“ ranchers”? became during the voyage; 
very different were these quiet beasts, staring 
philosophically at their neighbours and al- 
lowing themselves to be patted and stroked 
by the men, to the wild unruly occupants of 
the stockyards at Montreal. 

Several wild birds, who had settled on the 
spars of the vessel us we left land, remained 
with us for over a week. One of these, a 
hawk, was caught by one of the men, and 
placed in a hastily constructed cage, in 
which he lived until we sighted land, but 
died soon after. 

The casualty list among the cattle was 
very light indeed, for only one old 
succumbed. With the sheep, however, the 
case was different, over forty being con- 
signed to the deep. This was probably «due 
to overcrowding. 

At last, exactly sixteen days after quitting 
Montreal, we sighted the Scilly Isles. 
Fresh and beautiful they appeared to us on 
that bright sunny morning, the surrounding 
sea a delicate green instead of the blue- 
black inky colour of the mid-Atlantic. That 
day we passed with a sense of impatience— 
everybody seemed elated at the sight of 
England ; even the surly old carpenter was 
amiable. 

A pilot came aboard next evening when 
we were off Dungeness. About ten o'clock, 
being very close to shore, we could plainly 
discern the promenade at Dover. It was 
my second watch that night—that is from 
midnight to 4 л.м. I confess 1 paid but 
small attention to the beasts; it was the 
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lights of Margate and Ramsgate that in- 
terested me; it seemed years since I last 
saw them. After my watch I turned in for 
a few hours; when ] came on deck next 
we were stationary near Thames Haven, en- 
veloped in mist, which was the cause of our 
stopping. The sensation felt when the 
engines cease is most strange. 

Cheerfully we watered and fed our charges 
for the last time; then our duties were 
ended. The mist cleared and we set off 
again. It was pleasant indeed to us to lie 
on deck, watching the passing craft, us we 
steamed on to Gravesend. Here two small 
vessels came alongside, on to which the 
four-footed passengers were driven, not by us, 
but by a set of noisy, swearing Cockneys, 
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whose methods of driving cattle appeared 
strange to the cowboys. And so the anitnals 
passed from our care, their destination being 
Deptford Market. 

We were safely in do'k by midday, ard 
our careers as * bull-pushers " were nearly 
over The last incident was at the Pay- 
master’s office, where we received a Dy. 
charge Certificate, which 1 keep as a 
souvenir, and a sum of money ridiculously 
out of proportion to the fortnight’s hard 
work. 

Then we dispersed. 

The voyage was certainly a curious and 
іпіегех пу experience, but it is extremely 
doubtful whether I shall again feel tempted 
to become à ** bull pusher.” 
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HOLIDAY CUSTOMS AT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


КУ. м, 


HOLIDAY! Blessed word in the school. 
boy's ears when its sound is expected 
—thrice blessed when heard from sweet con- 
tingency! Fortunately for England's youth 
at the great publie schools, glorious Custom 
dictates that there shall be special holidays 
in certain eventualities in addition to the 
ordinary holidays which come round cvery 
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week. Most colleges have their own law: | 
touching these matters, and to attempt to 
alter them to say nothing of rescind them — 
would bring about a revolution. 

The most general custom is that of gran: 
ing a holiday in honour of something whic? 
confers distinction on à school. At Haile: 
риту the gaining of а scholarship at one c 
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His Highness Skates! 
( Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper" by J. JELLICOE.) 
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the universities is recognised by the giving 
of a “ half,” anda similar privilege is con- 
ceded when an old boy mounts a step of the 
ladder of fame—as, for instance, obtains an 
important military command. Much the 
saime is the traditional usage at Harrow, not- 
withstanding that the ordinances provide 
that “ the scholars shall not be permitted to 
play, except on Thursday only sometimes 
when the weather is fine, and on Saturdays 
and half-holidays after evening prayer." At 
the school on the hill, however, a whole, and 
not merely a half-holiday, is given in recogni- 
tion of school distinctions at the Universities 
and elsewhere. 

Marlborough boys, like their fellows at 
Haileybury, get a half-holiday when an old 
Marlburian makes his mark, though that is 
not the only occasion deemed worthy of 
celebration in such а manner. A “half” is 
allowed when the bishop or any other celebrity 
visits the school and when a baby is born in 
a master's household. 

Another college where n halt-holiday is in- 
variably given when some honour is won at 
the universities, etc, is Tonbridge. The 
fortunate scholar who has gained such а 
prize goes up to the doctor and demands a 
" half " for the school. This is pranted as 
a matter of course, and then he goes round 
the class-rooms and announces the glad 
tidings. - 

The same custom, only in a modified form, 
exists at Dulwich ; but Alleynians have to 
take their holidays in homcopathic doses. 
When a scholarship or other distinction is 
gained, the master reads out the name of the 
envied boy to the school after prayers. 
There is then & great burst of applause, 
which overwhelms the blushing hero of the 
day. This is known as “ clapping in hall," 
and is one of the oldest customs at Dulwich. 
The great event, however, is not closely 
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followed by a holiday. Twelve names have 
to be read out before the boys are given their 
reward. And what is it when they do get it? 
A great ооп ? One hour off afternoon school 
on one day! 

At Shrewsbury nearly all distinctions count 
for holidays, except scholarships. They are 
ignored; but Salopians protit by most other 
events which redound to the credit of their 
alma mater. The elevation of an old boy to 
a fellowship or a bishopric never passes un- 
celebrated, nor does the return of one to 
the House of Commons. Indeed, a general 
election is & pure joy to Shrewsbury men, 
for the chances are that six or seven old 
Salopians will win seats and that the 
school will have as many ~ halves ” in conse- 
quence. 

By virtue of an old custom, Shrewsbury 
boys take a holiday for every happening of 
this kind. The headmaster has the right of 
veto in all cases, and in some conceivable 
circumstances—if, for instance, seven 
holidays were applied for simultaneously 
because of the return of seven old Salopians 
to Parliament—he would doubtless exercise 
it. But such an application is never made, 
the holidays being spread over a long period. 
A request for one, in fact, is never refused. 
When the boys want a “half "—they have 
always a few justifying events in hand—the 
head of the school consults the headmaster, 
and, the result being satisfactory, makes 
the round of the class-rooms with the joyful 
news. 

A more distinctive holiday custom at 
Shrewsbury is that of petitioning bishops 
апа judges who visit the town for their in- 
tercession. When one of such dignitaries is 
discovered, the head of the school addresses 
to him a letter in Latin, requesting that he 
will kindly ask the headmaster to give the 
boys a half-holiday. 
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Very sim!!ar is a custom which has long 
obtained at Winchester. The prefect of hall 
sends a Latin letter to the judges who come 
on circuit with a view to getting the school a 
hulf-holiday, or, in the Wykehamical tongue, 
a half “remedy.” That this is an old 
custom at Winchester seems clear from the 
circumstance that on such occasions it is 
usual for prefects to be nllowed to go to court 
to see the prisoners tried. 

Another interesting holiday custom at 
Winchester is unquestionably ancient. 
Whenever the headmaster grants an extra 
“half ’’ he gives the ** remedy ring’’ to the 
prefect of hall to wear duriny the day as a 
token of theindulgence. The ring is of gold, 
and bears the inscription, * C'ommendat 
rarior usus." This custom dates back for 
more than 250 years. For a long period the 
same ring was used ; but in 1863 it was lost, 
and for some years there was no remedv 
ring. The present one was presented in 
1886 by Mr. H. W. B. Joseph (then prefect 
of hall), who by his gift obtained an extra 
half for the school. 

One of the most peculiar and unconven- 
tional of holiduy customs has long been in 
existence at Stonvhurst. At the Jesuit school 
holidays are given as a form of stimulus, 
and consist of what аге known as “ good 
dnys''—thaut is, a waggonette trip to some 
place of interest in the neighbourhood, 
followed by an exceptionally good dinner, 
with dessert and music in the evening. 
Only a limited number of scholars, however, 
enjoy these * good days,” for they are really 
rewards for proficiency in mathematics, the 
qualification being three distinctions (two- 
third marks) out of a possible four. 

Boons of this kind would be welcomed 
everywhere. Conceive the popularity of a 
master who introduced the custom of giving 
" good days" to a whole school 1 


THE LAST RAID OF BLACK BJÓBN. 


[A FEW days ago, I had in my hand a 

paper-knife of hard, dark wood, where- 
on was carved the inscription, “ Oak from a 
Danish ship sunk by King Alfred and 
immersed 1,000 years.” The Saxon 
Chronicles relate how three vessels came up 
the Hamble, whereof two were driven away, 
and one was sunk. The framework still lies 
in the stream, and although an attempt was 
made some years ago to destroy it with an 
explosive cartridge, the mass of timber 
remained almost unaffected. It is believed, 
moreover, that the dragon-head was preserved 
in a cottage near at hand until early in the 
nineteenth century, when it was used for 
firewood during an exceptionally hard 
winter.—F. C. В.) 


PART I. 


In the year 874, the outlook was dark 
for the kingdom of Wessex, and black 
indeed for the rest of England. The 
kingdoms of Northumbria, Fast Anglia, Kent, 
and Mercia had been overrun by the pagan 
Danes, and so long as King Alfred had no 
fleet, constant reinforcements came swarming 
oversea, bidding fair to beat down the last 
English stronghold. 

A peace had, it is true, been arranged three 
years before, after the battle of Wilton, but 
the brave king and his followers were kept 
ever upon the strain by pirates and free- 
booters from the North, who appeared now 
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in the Severn and anon in the Thames, 
pillaging, slaying, and burning. 

And among these rovers few were so well- 
known or so greatly feared as one Björn * 
Bjórnsen, or Black Bjorn, as he was generally 
called from his unusually dark hair and 
beard. Followed by a band of Northern sen- 
dogs, as hardy and desperate as himself, 
Bjorn was for ever putting in to some part 
of the coast where he was least expected, 
seizing cattle, despoiling the folk, and often 
leaving but a smoking ruin to mark what 
had been a Saxon village only a short time 
before. 

Well, about three hours past noon on a 
blazing day in mid-August, this redoubtable 
leader entered Southampton Water with 
three dragons; the wind was calm and the 
vessels were driven slowly up the broad 
channel by their oars. What his intentions 
were, it is hard to say. А few ships were in 
building at the new port of Hamtun, and the 
rover may have devised some exploit such as 
we remember on the part of Drake in the 
harbour of Cadiz seven centuries later. 
Moreover, whether Bjórn knew it or not, there 
could scarce have been a better time for his 
enterprise. The bulk of the king’s land 
forces were on the Northern frontier, Alfred 
himself and his chief thanes were at 
Winchester, twelve miles away, and the 
shipping lay practically undefended. 
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Whether, however, Björn had other plans, 
or whether he was waiting for nightfall. he 
left the main channel and moved some 
distance up the river Hamble, finally anchor- 
ing the shallow dragons so near to the bank 
that his men were able to leap ashore. 

Not a soul had yet been seen, and Bjorn 
might well have fancied that his visit would 
be as swift and unpunished as usual; but in 
this regard he would have been greatly mis- 
taken. 

The land between the Hamble and the 
channel was at this time in the holding of 
the thane of Hambledon, and but an nour 
before the landing of the Northmen the 
cattle that were still grazing placidly had 
been in charge of the thane’s neatherd, one 
Geric. 

For some time, indeed for the best part of 
the day, the lad had been sprawling on the 
turf, sunning his bare brown limbs in lazy 
contentment, while about him roamed a 
score or two of cattle and the ranger's pony. 
a ragged, razor-backed little garron, whose 
movements were somewhat hampered by a 
block of wood tied to his pastern. 

From time to time the neatherd raised his 
shock head from the ground to see if any of 
his charges were straying, until at length an 
altercation between two of the steers led him 
to spring to his feet, picking up at the same 
time a stout staff that lay beside him. But 
in another instant the stick fell again to the 
ground, and the quarrelling beasts were for- 


gotten, as the lad shaded his eyes and stared 
in heavy amazement down the long stretch 
of water. 

Little as he knew of ships and men of 
other countries, he could not doubt that 
these vessels, of which his keen sight could 
discern the tall, carved heads, were the 


. terrible dragons that the folk talked about. 
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The dreary and uneventful life of a Saxon 
thrall could not be expected to bring out 
much of a man’s qualities, and so it was 
some time before Geric’s slow mind realised 
that he had to think for himself and to act 
in a matter of importance. Naturally, his 
first impulse was to drive home the cattle ; 
but then the thane's homestead was fully 
two miles away, and the robbers would be 
there, belike, as soon as the herd. Even if 
he ran to warn the carles, could they do 
aught against the rovers ? 

His master? Could he but tell the thane, 
surely the great king would send soldiers to 
their aid; and in any case Geric’s dog-like 
faith in his lord made him believe that the 
thane would easily find some plan for beating 
off the assailants, or even pursuing them if 
they should have withdrawn. 

The neatherd’s resolve was made, and 


- starting into action with a suddenness that 
: sent the cattle scampering all ways, he ran 
; to the horse, drawing the whittle from his 


girdle as he went. Quickly he cut the 


r shackle-rope and bound one end round the 


garron’s jaw by way of a makeshift headstall. 


. Then, swinging himself astride, he turned 
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away from the sun and put the surprised 
beast to his speed. 

At the end of a mile or twain he stayed to 
call to some serfs who were working in a 
field, warning them of the coming danger 


. and bidding them take the tidings to the 


manor, the village, and to Southampton. 
Such news was too common to argue about 
or even to call in question, and so when he 
had seen the men throw down their sickles 
and start in their divers courses, Geric pushed 
on once more. 

He had never been to Winchester, although 
he knew to some extent in which direction it 
lay, and the thud of the pony’s feet along 
the rough track seemed to be hammering 
into his mind the disquieting notion that it 
might not be easy to find his lord, great and 
powerful as he was, in so vast a city. Morc- 
over, to add to his uneasiness, matters were 
not altogether going well with the garron. 


` The little beast was in poor condition and 
, 4d been used but to ambling about the 
‚ forest glades with the old ranger, so that the 
» pace was telling upon him while yet not half- 


way to Winchester. 

Geric kept up the speed, however, with a 
sullen determination to carry the affair 
through, albeit he had begun to realise that 
ле was running considerable risk. For one 
thing, a serf was not allowed to leave his 
thane's land, and if his story was not 
believed in Winchester his shrift would, 
belike, be a short one. Moreover, as he 
could not tel what the rovers would be 
doing, he might possibly be raising a false 
alarm; and if so, what would Edda of 
Hambledon say or do when he learned that 
Geric had deserted his herd and ridden the 
pony to death, over a fool's errand ? 

Truly the animal's breathing had become 
more laboured and  stertorous for some 
time, and he toiled so painfully up a long 
slope that the neatherd expected him to fall 
ut every step. 

But once at the top, Gerie gave a shout of 
joy. He was on the rim of a great basin, and 


' below him lay a huge town of countless 
' houses, all huddled together, while here and 


there rose the tower of a church. 
“ Оп, on,” he cried, and down the hill they 
cluttered, with almost the same speed with 


which they left the Hamble side. 
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But the horse was done. A mile from the 
city, hard by where now lies the village of 
St. Cross, he fell heavily, throwing the rider 
to the ground in front. 

The man was up ina moment, and, pausing 
only to stroke the dying animal's head, as 
one who parts from a friend, he set off once 
again, running swiftly, regardless of the 
blood that dripped upon the dust from his 
scored knee. 

The western gate of the capital stood open, 
and within the entrance lounged some dozen 
spearmen and a like number of archers. 
They probably represented some primitive 
idea of the military quarter-guard, but this 
did not prevent them from indulging in 
rough horseplay with one another, and 
occasionally chaffing the passing townsfolk. 

“By the bones of Hengist," said опе, 
pointing along the Southampton road, ** here 
is either a bearer of ill tidings or a rogue 
fleeing the gallows.” 

“Not a whit,” rejoined another; “he 
seemeth more like a vagrant serf or master- 
less man." 

* Why, then, should he run? Winchester 
hath but scant welcome for such; perchance 
in sooth he fleeth fo the gallows and not 
away." 

And amid the laugh that greeted this 
highly improbable suggestion, Geric the 
thrall of Edda staggered among the group 
and fell on his facc in the gateway. 

For a moment or two the soldiers looked 
on in some surprise; then one of them 
touched the lad with the butt of his spear. 

“ Whence comest ? " 

The exhausted neatherd raised him-:elf 
and stared around in a dazed manner. 

“ Three ships — dragons." 

“ Babbling fool, what is thy name." 

“ Geric, thrall of Edda of Hambledon: I 
saw the ships ——”’ 

* Said I not so?" demanded the archer 
who had spoken earlier; "this fellow is a 
vagrant serf.” 

"I saw them," shrieked Geric—* three 
great ships, black, with heads of beasts ; they 
were rowing up toward Hamtun.”’ 

* How long since? " asked an old man, 
who appeared to have some authority in the 
party. 

This was a hard question for the moment ; 
it seemed years since Geric had left the 
Hamble, but he recalled the speed at which 
he had come, and answered boldly,** An hour." 

* Enough," replied the old archer, striking 
the lad across the back with his bow; ** thou 
shalt tell thy tale to the Town-Reeve ; and if 
he believes thee no more than I, thou wilt 
hang within another hour.” 

In obedience to his orders, two of the 
younger men seized Geric and led him 
through the gate and on toward the town. 
The neatherd was sobbing hopelessly at the 
failure of his endeavour, and dimly picturing 
that while he was being led through the 
streets of the city the rovers might well be 
pillaging the manor of Hambledon. Even 
the strangeness of his surroundings, the 
rows of houses, and the numbers of folk did 
not affect him, and he gave full play to his 
grief until they had long passed the centre 
of the city where four roads meet, when a 
remark from one of his guards made him 
lift his head. 

* The king goeth to the Abbey to hear the 
Angelus.” 

A small but stately company was indeed 
approaching them up the steep street, and 
Geric instinctively turned his dimmed eyes 
to catch a sight of the great king. In 
another instant he was straining against the 
hold of the two archers and shouting with 
frenzy. 

“ Master, Master! Lord Edda ! ” 

“ Peace, peace,” cried his guard ; “ thou'rt 
in the king’s good sight.” 
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“Тога Edda of Hambledon, master, I am 
Geric, thy thrall,’ roared the neatherd, 
louder than before. 

The king’s party stopped, and one of the 
thanes bent ап angry gaze upon the 
prisoner. 

“ Geric, what doest here ? ” 

In broken phrases the serf told his tale, 
and at its end the thane of Hambledon 
turned toward the king. 

Alfred was at this time twenty-five years 
of age, although his beard and moustache 
made him appear some years older; his 
face was careworn already and even mourn- 
ful, while his figure was neither tall nor 
powerful; yet his whole aspect told of a 
limitless energy. Perhaps it was rather of 
the kind that would live down obstacles 
instead of riding over them, but the kindly 
grey eyes could at times kindle with the 
wrath of a righteous man, and his hand was 
ever ready to draw his cross-hilted blade 
against the enemies of Christ. Already had 
he planned a scheme of cducation, and was 
sowing the seed of a militia force from 
which succeeding ages were to reap a golden 
harvest. 

“It may be but a false coil," be said at 
length in reply to Edda, looking keenly at 
Geric over the thane's shoulder; “ and 
therefore let this serf be kept in ward until 
our return; and, look ye, archers, feed him, 
for he is wearied.”’ 

Then, turning to his train, he went cn ina 
tone of incisive command: ** The Dane is in 
the Long Water, my Lords; we will go 
greet him as our guest. To horse, thanes, 
and arm your carles with all speed. We must 
meet at the Southern gate. Go thou," to 
one of his pages, “ and bear the news to the 
Lord Abbot and to the Prior of St. Swithun " ; 
and with this the king set an example of 
haste by throwing off his robe, and started 
running down the street towards his palace 
of Wolvesey. 

( To be continued.) 
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‘‘ God Save the King!” 
(Drawn for the * Boy's Uwn Paper" by А. B. CULL.) 


YE SONS OF MERRIE ENGLAND. 


Words by FRED. EDMONDS. | [Music by C. T. West. 


Allegro Maestoso. 
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sires were bold and free : With Haw - kins, Drake, and Monk, and Blake, They 
live to du - ty's calls ; In stub - born fight they showed their might, And 
match our ships of steel ; To shat - ter wrong their arms are 


strong, Their 


wooed and won 3 i our great he - ro Nel -son They laid the French - man 
mann’d our wood ; walls аге now of і - ron, But Brit - ish tars re- 
hearts a - flame i zeal. out up - on the croak - ers Who cry oll Eng - land 


no-bly stood with 


Brit-ish lads on i - ron-clads Shall e - qual lau - rels 


gain. 
а - ges she shall rule the sea With glo - ry and 


re - nown! 


here's to the Brit- ish sail - or, And here's to 


cheer for the Brit- ish sail - or, A cheer for ;theland we love ! 
here's to the Brit - ish sail - or, And here's to j 


—€9-g-t- 
flag shall wave, As 


free as the stars 
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T navies come costly, yet there are at 
present quite a number of these ex- 
pensive playthings in existence. One 
private gentleman in the ‘south of England 
possesses a tiny model of every battleship, 
destroyer, and cruiser in the British Navy — 
i hobby which must have cost him a grcat 
many thousands of pounds, when it is con- 
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BABY BATTLESHIPS 


(Hut rated by special Photographs.) 


warships they have launched from their 
yards; and at Orchard Yard, Blackwall, the 
Thames Ironworks and Shipbuilding Com- 
pany have one of the finest collections of 
baby battleships in England. It is, in fact, 
almost a misnomer to call some of these 
beautiful specimens of craftsmanship babies 
—a statement which will not be readily dis- 


it was necessary to have it removed from iis 
glass case in the model room to the rear of 
the company’s premises, a feat requiring the 
services of a small army of workmen, and 
the utmost care. 

To gauge the size of this “baby "' battle- 
ship it is only necessary to contrast it by 
proportion to its modeller, who is seen stand- 
ing beside it in our photograph. Mr. 
Roberts, the modeller, is  exclusiveiy 
retained by the company for this work. 
and, like the majority of skilful work- 
is as modest as 


he is successful. 


nen, 


Greatly as he loves these creations of his 
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The Modeller and his work. 


Model of '' Shikishima," a Battleship buiit for H.1.J. M. Emperor of Japan. 
Model weighing 194 cwts. 


sidered that to build each of these models 
must have cost him anything from 200/. 
to 800l. The British Government, too, 
possesses & model dockyard of its own, all 
the models being built at Chatham by 
mechanics specially employed for this 
purpose alone. Every class of battleship 


Model of the sister-ships “Duncan” 


is represented in the collection, and the 
models are perfect duplicates in every way 
down to the merest detail, including exact 
reproductions to scale of every gun in the 
service, mounted in precisely the same 
position as it is on the warship itself. 

Most of the large shipbuilding companies 
possess handsomely carved models of the 


puted when it is explained tliat each of 
these models weighs no less than 193 cwt. 
Two of the handsomest and most imposing 
are those of the Siikishima, which, it will 
be remembered, was built by the Thames 
Shipbuilding Co. to the order of the Em- 
peror of Japan, and of the sister-ships 


and ‘‘ Cornwallis," at present oa the Stocks. 


H.M.S. Duncan and Cornwallis, which will 
presently prove a formidable addition to our 
already powerful navy. The former is, 
indeed, a veritable triumph of the modeller's 
art, with its three capacious funnels, its 
array of miniature guns, and its remarkabie 
festoon of flags. To enable our photographer 
to obtain a picture of this elaborate model, 


brain and hand, it is almost impossible to 


Old type of Battleship. 


Tow and stern of the old Blenheim, 


tempt him to talk about them, and the 
information gleaned from him was only the 
outcome of persistent inquiries. 

The model of the twin vessels Duncai 
and Cornwallis, if not quite so imposing in 
appearance, is equally interesting as а speci- 
men of clever workmanship «combined witi 
at‘ention to minute detail. It boasts four tiny 
duplicates of the four 12-in. breechloadin, 
guns, twelve 6-1n. quick-firing, and twenty- 
six other guns, which each of these warship 
is tocarry. ‘here are, in addition to these. 
four torpedo dischargers, and a small nickel- 
silver torpedo just in the act of being fired. 
Models of this type are naturally very 
expensive affairs, and cost what would repre- 
sent a very handsome yearly income to musi 
inen. 


New tyre of Batileshir. 


sow and stern of the modern Vulcan, 


The detail in these models is absolutes 
perfect. Тһе cables, winches,  steerin: 
wheels, battle hatches, etc.. are all dup: 
cated with the utmost exactitude, and a grea! 
deal of the work is of so delicate а natur 
that the use of the microscope has to b 
called into requisition. The guns are a: 
perfect in their mechanism as those of the: 


Digitized by Google 


-— а 


væ 


prototypes. Nothing is omitted, from the 
syren attached to the smoke-stack, to the 
regulation search-light, and wherever possible 
each part is made to act just as it docs on 
the battleships themselves. The Thames 
Shipbuilding Company also possesses a hand- 
some set of engine models at their Green- 
wich works. 

In the model navy owned by the British 
Admiralty the models are built to the scale 
of a quarter of an inch ќо а foot. They cost 
anything from 300/. to 5007. each, and 
represent from four to six months! work on 
euch ship. The hulls, as a rule, are of solid 
yellow pine, cut into three pieces. The 
masts, though made of wood, are painted to 
look like the hollow steel masts in the ships 


of the navy, and even the decks are ruled in : 


such a way as to give the appearance of the 
-plank flooring of the deck of a real warship. 

The hull of the vessel is first designed, 
and then sandpapered and chiselled until 
the desired lines are obtained, after which the 
propeller and rudder-shafts are added, port- 
holes bored, the windows of the latter being 
made of glass set in a metal ring. After 
this the more delicate pieces of the deck work- 
manship, the rigging, guns, conning-tower, 
etc. etc., are added. When the ship is 
completed, it is carefully painted in every 
detail the same as the vessel it represents. 
Even the row-boats are placed exactly in 
their proper places — perfeet in every detail. 

The value of these models is, of course, 
very great, apart from uniary considera- 
tions, as they enable the builder to grasp 
more plainly than pages of instructions 
could the exact lines upon which the 
vessel is to be constructed. Needless to say, 
only men of the utmost honesty and reli- 
ability are engaged in the position of modeller 
wherever Admiralty orders are placed. 

One of the finest models in the kingdom 
is that of the large cruiser Occanic, now 
in the fainous shipbuilding yard of Harland 
& Wolff at Belfast. This leviathan is shown 
in the model in her war costume, carrying her 
huge 4°7-in. guns, and a similar model of 
her sister vessel, the Celtic, is also to be 


seen. Each of these models costs close 
upon 5200/4 There is practically no limit 


to the cost of ships' models, and some of 
those built for the large Transatlantic 
steamship companies have cost even as much 
es 1,5000. to 2,0001. There is, in fact, a 
inodel, at present in one of our museums, 
of the old battleship Victory, that is said 
to have cost as much as 3,000/. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


JANUARY. 


The Boy Himeelf, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, Dog, and Gardens. 


By Юн. GORDON STABLES, N.N. 


И Boy HiwskLF.—Attention! Eyes front! This 
is the first month of what I trust will be a 
glad and a happy new year to all the young gentlemen 
readers of the good old “BOP.” You will note that 
on this auspicious occasion I address you a« vonng 
gentlemen ; and, indeed, the very fact that you take in 
this beautiful and healthful magazine proves that you 
nre worthy of the title. I have been wondering boys, 
how many of you read our Christmas Number, because 
1 wrote therein a very straightforward paper called 
* Boys may be Men," and I hope those boys who do 
intend or determine to grow up men will study my 
health sermon, and get others to read it alo. They 
nre bound to profit by its perusal. 

Now you may “stand at euse," but not '* stand easy," 
Boys’ Brigade lads will know the difference. Stand at 
ease, and listen till I speak a little piece. 

Another year is well begun, then. What are vou 
going to do about it’ Are you going to let precious 
time slip over your heads without апу attempt to 
mahe yourself better—mentally and ptysically ? For, 
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however good a boy may be, there is always room for 
improvement. I want to have my readers young 
gentlemen in every sense of the word—brave, strong, 
and virtuous. Now, it won't do to satisfy yourself with 
making a few good resolutions, to keep them for a whole 
week, and then let them slide, so that you may swing 
back into the same sort of life vou led some months 
ago. Oh, dear me, if you only knew the value of even 
oue year of life in your earlier teens, and the value of 
what you can learn to be, to do, and to suffer in that 
single year, you would not hesitate a momeut in gui .g 
to work to win. Figuratively speaking, you would 
throw off your jacket at once—you would not even 
once look back, but face the world and fight it. 

Well, you can ошу do this if your health is good. 
The truest sentence that was ever penned in the 
century that bas gone is this: “Tho fittest only 
survive.” 

You must be fit, or not only will you be a poor, use- 
less, unloved object when you grow up, but a sorrow 
to everyone who sees you. 

You must be fit if you are to be happy. 

You must be fit if you would guide yourself to 
wealth, or even to a competence. 

You must be fit before you can be truly manly and 
helpful to others. 

You must be fit before you can be brave; and 
bravery is a quality which you will need to exercise 


. every day of your life after you are twenty—or even 


before—for it is not only in the battlefield that bravery 
can be shown, but in the way you do your duties and 
face your difficulties, 

Give up bad and weakening habits, I beseech you. 
You can do it, ana you must if you would not grow up 
a weakling in mind and body without the courage to 
look a cat iu the face. 

My readers know that I have never objected to 
smoking in moderation after the building up of the 
body has been completed—say, in the twenty-second 
year ; but tohacco in any shape or form weakens the 
heart of a boy in his teens, and smashes the spokes in 
his wheel of life. Give up the habit at once, therefore, 
and begin taking regular fresh air, exercise, and the 
morning tub, and you will soon be as hardy as High- 
land heather. : 

something more I wish you to do: read only whole- 
some literature like what our good Editor provides for 
you in the * B.O.P.” Avoid penny dreadfuls as you 
would poison. These, believe me, fll! our gaols, our 
hospitals, our lunatic asylums, and our graveyards. 

I am going to do my duty to you all in 1903, and you 
have only to write through the Editor for advice of 
any kind ; and, if the reply is for the benefit of our 
readers, an answer will appear in good time. 

Now * dismiss,” and mind what I have told you. 


Тик POULTRY Rus.—lIt is to be hoped that Ey this 
time you have set your house in order, if you have not 
even seta hen. lt would not be too early in the end 
of this month or beginning of next to do ьо, and 
you oould not do better than place du ks' eggs under 
her. Getaeitting of good ones when you are about it, 
for even in the poultry run peligree counts for more 
than most people imagine. The Aylesbury, if you get 
them pure, become probably the biggest, and are the 
fastest growers; but the Rouen runs them very hard. 
Do not keep fowls that are simply wasters. If you 
cannot dispose of them to your neighbours, fatten on 
rice and treacle, suet, etc., and «end to the market. 

The weather will still be cold and unsettled; вее, 
therefore, that the poultry house is not draughty. 
Every boy should learn to be a handy man. Finish all 
repairs. 

THE PIGEON Lorr.—Pigeous make one of the most 
delightful fancies we possess. They are beautiful; they 
nre wise; their ways ure very well worth studying, and 
they can be bred for profit as well as for pleasure. You 
eun go in for any breeds right off the reel ; but, of course, 
it is wise to begin with and to learn your experience 
from the ordinary fantail, the pouter, or the tumbler. 
If you have resolved to keep pigeons, get your lott or 
garden pigeonry ready now at once, and study the 
many good practical articles appearing in these pages. 

By the way, I cannot too strongly recommend the 
keeping and training of Belgian Voyageurs, This ix, 
of course, a branch by itself, und you need to read well 
up for it. Message-carrying pigeous are of great use 
in a score of different ways. 

There is one thing I must say here as long as I 
remember it. The keeping of fancy pigeons entails a 
good deal of attention, beonuse the birds need feeding, 
watering, and seeing to all the усаг round. No bov, 
theretore, who has nota brother or a sister, or some one 
that can look after his pets during an unavoidable 
absence, should attempt to keep pigeons. The same 
advice applies equaliy to all kinds of live-stock. 


Тнк Aviany.— You can employ yourself in com- 
pleting your knowledge of birds [ think Cussell's 
* Book of Birds " is as wood as, if not better than, any 
other; but it is expensive. Happy is the lad who can 
get hold of it; and second-hand copies cun often be 
obtained through the sale cclumns of the * Exchange 
and Mart.” 

Keep your cages clean, and continue to feed on plain 
food, a little green food, and pure water. Canarics are 
better withont dainties. ‘These birds make a charming 
fancy for girls. 


THE RABBITLY.— There is often fine sunny weatber 
in January, during a spell of which you may take your 
bunnies out for hop-ste jump. Anyhow, they 
will never thrive if kept in an outhouse, and from the 
sunshine, And so weakly do rabbits become that are 
kept in unsanitary and badly lighted hutches, that 
really they are not worth breeding from. Continue to 
groom long-haired rabbits. 
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Тнк Doc.—I will freqfeatly have а word to say 
about this noble friend of the huumn race, und about 
cats, cuvies, rats, and various огһег little cattle, so 
animal-loving lads should never forget to turn to our 
Monthly Doinga | 


THE GARDENS.—No matter how small your garden 
is, you should try to make the best of it, especially if 
vhe soil and the climate be in its favour. Do all the 
rough work during this month, aod turn over the 
ground thoroughly. It is not to your advantage, 
however, vo manure until nearly sowing time, else the 
weeds alone will benefit 
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THE DOMINIE'S DREAM. 


HAD a dream. And very glad was I 

To есе the morning fill the Orient sky ; 
For what, І ask, could more disturbing seem 
Than all the circumstance that filled that dream ? 


Tod Miuor came. Now, in the waking day 
His little foibles fill me with dismay. 

Не grumbles if some task is past bis reach, 
And fails to see the force of what I teach. 
But in my dream he ouly came to ask, 

With modest air, for some more irksome task. 
“I long,” he cried—* I long to sit and stew 
Upon some problem very hard to do." 


Scarce had he gone when Gilmour came to say 
He wished to sacrifice his holiday. 

* Cricket," said be, “may please the lazy men.— 
Give me a desk, with Euclid and a pen! 

Give me a chance to grub and grub away, 

And let who will enjoy the holiday." 


“Gilmour!” I yelled, * what spell ts on thee cast ? " 
No answer came. The horrid shade liad passed, 
And in ite place stood Percival McRae, 

Who leads me quite a danoe throughout the day. 
“I come," he said, “to ask if you'll agree 

To change the form of punishment for me. 

Give impositions, wcarisome and long, 

Оп all occasions when I've done no wrong. 

A thrashing, if you will, with birch or wood, 
When I have been particularly good. 

Detain me, I implore, on cricket days 

Ir in the morning I have won your praise. 

But when I’ve earned a reprimand from the:, 
From all reproof I beg immunity. 

Aud should this smal! request be not in vain, 

1 shall escupe, you know, a lot of pain.” 


Dumb with amazement ; wrathful at his tone, 

I darted forward—Percival had flown. 

But down the drean-stairs, holding him ín chase 
Through endless corridors, (гош place to place, 
I hotly dew. Не darted here aud there 
Through open doors, up miles and miles of stair. 
Now round sou bend his form was ín eclipse, 
And now quite close to my stretched finger-tip». 
My breath grew short; I panted at cach stride. 
“O Percival McRae,” I faintly cried, 

* Surrender at discretion ! I command ! 

For this i» rather more than I can stand ! " 
But on he sped, and smaller, smaller grew, 

Aud down an endless vista passed from view. 


My weary limbs beneath their burden broke. 

Down, down I fell, and with one yell—awoke. 

It was a dream, The morning skies were guy, 

And with a cheerful heart I halled the day. 

For, after such а night, I could enjoy 

A whole long morning with a tiresome boy ; 

And, Percival, Г welcome with delight 

Tue dance by day—but spare the run by night. 
JOHN LEA. 
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J. V. HowARD.—1l. Place the print (rather lightly 
printed) in a solution of nitrate of lead 8 parts, 
ferricyanide of potassium 12 parts, water 100 parts. 
This will bleach it, Таке it out after a short time 
and wash. Then place in a bath composed of 
neutral chlorate of potash 1 part, water 25 parts, 
which turns it yellow. After this it is transferred 
to the copper batli—viz. chloride of copper 1 part, 
water 10 parts. This turns it red. It should be well 
washed between each bath, and at the end. 2. You 
should use aniline colours, and then they will need 
no preparation. 


Е. B. (Е. Richmond ).— Accept our thanks for the photo 
of the model-vacht “ Lively " you have so success- 
fully constructed from the details given in our 
pages, You are but one of svores in different parts 
of the world who nave been equally successful, 
which proves how good and practical the descriptive 
article and drawings were. 


Corp IN THE HEAD, етс. (Cold).—You're out of sorts 
altogether—eyes and all. Cold-water cure. Cold 
tub in the morning. After towelling, large tumbler 
of cold water. Cold water to lave brow and eyes, 
and cold fresh air in bedroom. Wash in cold water, 
else you'll grow up into an old molly. 
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RaBBITRY (Cape Colony).—Your letter is a very nice 


one, but you omit to tell us how you feed, and, above 
all, how you hutch. On these two matters hinge your 
prospects of getting disease eradicated. Cleanliness 
and disinfection and proper feeding. On the whole, 
your better plan might be to clear out and begin 
afresh. Upeott Gill, 170 Strand, London, has baud- 
books on all pet stock. 


TARDAMCUS.—You have yourself to blame for your 


SWEATING FEET (Ted).—Read back. 
tary. 

AFRICAN PARROT (Jack Tar).—The temperature of the 
house. They soon become acclimatised. 


a 


misery, but that is no consolation, is it? "There is 
hope for you, and lots of it. if you have turned over 
а new leaf. Read Dr. Gordon stables’s article on 
* Boys may be Men” in our Christmas Мошіх г, 


ROGERS and W. B. You can get a geological 
hammer at any naturnl-history shop or any good tool- 
maker's, See if the publie library has not a few 
books on the subiect. Good books to begiu with are 
Geikie's, Jukes-Browne's or Cole's; an interesting 
popular introduction is Taylor's “Common British 
Fossils.” 
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Correspondence, 


p Boy (Wasted Life).—Sorry for you, or for any of 
our boys who thus go astray. You must see a 
doctor, or it will be worse for you. 


GREEN PARROT (D. W ).—He may not be dumb, as you 


say, but he will never be a good linguist. Not the 


sort. 


CANARY ILL (J. B.).—A sickly bird. Тоо late, we fear, 


to do anything. But the feeding would improve it 
if that be altered. Plain black and white seed, pure 
water, green food, a little sugar, and a few hemp 
secus, 


*ALETHE.'-1. No; you cannot print the paver you 


Ban Dreams (R. 8.) —You can 


Ё. 
r^t: ir «А 


mention by ordinary, nor, so far аз we know. һу 
incandescent gas light. It can be printed by electric 
light with some difficulty. 2. No journal can be 
registered as a newspaper (if that is what you mean) 
unless it is printed weekly, and is nearly all com- 
posed of the news of the week. As this is not the 
case with the “B.O.P.” your second query is dis- 
posed of. 


lead a good and 
virtuous life and abjure bad habits. No need of a 
doctor at present. Sec answer to Tardamus, 
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(No. 14 OF NEW voL] 


By THE Rev. А. N. MALAN, D.D., 


Author of “ The Belgian Hare,” 
“The Wallaby Man,” etc. etc. 


(With Hlustrations by 
ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER XIV. 


BULL GOES TO ELLENDEAN. 


2 "8. peu was prorogued—the London season was over—the Law Courts 
were.closed—the Long Vacation had begun—and Bull carried out his 
А intention of going down to Ellendean, about the middle of August. 
He walked over from the nearest station in the cool of evening. He carried 
f a small band-bag containing necessaries for the night, giving directions 


" Hugh Woodward was never drowned at all," 
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for his heavier goods to be sent on by 
carrier next morning to the Dog and Duck. 

The country was in full luxuriance of 
summer beauty. Tolbury Beacon stood up 
heather-clad and rose-flushed in the warmth 
of the setting sun. The spacious wooded 
heights, guarding it around like fortresses, 
presented all the glory of foliage in the mid- 
distance of a lovely landscape. The babbling 
Barbel wandered tunefully through the vale, 
winding its way among those hills, set amid 
corntields and rich pastures like a ribbon of 
silver in raiment of gold and green satin. 
Pleasant farmhouses, with flocks and herds 
dotted about, spoke of peace and quiet con- 
tent. 

The whole walk from the station to Ellen- 
dean is a constant diversion of pastoral 
beauty, which can never be better appreciated 
than under the conditions in which Bull 
enjoyed it. He had escaped from the 
weariness of London dust and glare. Ве- 
grimed by a long hot journey he had had 
a “wash up ” at the station and changed his 
city garments for flannels and Norfolk jacket ; 
and he had set out to walk the three miles in 
the cool of a perfect summer evening. Such 
walks are memories of a lifetime. 

Bull, as he tramped along, took stock of 
the rural charms around the bounteous 
domain of Ceres and Pomona—the wild- 
flowers in meadows and hedges—the wheel- 
ing swifts—the roseate sky—all contributed 
to his enjoyment. 

He walked on the grassy edges of the road, 
and the feel of turf under-foot decoyed him 
to exchange the rond for the fields. He 
made his way to the river bank and followed 
its course till he neared the village of Ellen- 
dean. Then he struck the road once more, 
passing the Church and Schools and Rectory, 
till he pulled up at the Dog and Duck. 

Mrs. Quoits, the landlady, always well 
pleased to welcome an unexpected guest, put 
comfortable rooms at his disposal, and 
while supper was preparing Bull strolled out 
to explore some of the old haunts consecrated 
to the memory of his schooldays. 

He walked through the farther part of the 
village over the bridge. He paused at the 
turn down to Ravensdale, and then continued 
along the high road, past Moorside Cottage, 
not knowing that it was the residence of Mr. 
Quern. Then he walked on the moor, notic- 
ing every remembered landmark—the pine 
clumps, considerably grown—the swamps 
where snipes were plentiful in winter—the 
coppice where nightingales built, now a well- 
grown wood. The honey-scented fragrance 
of heather and ling was as delicious as of 
yore—the meadow-sweet and forget-me-nots 
decked the green nooks with the garniture 
that he loved as a boy. He repeated lines of 
the “ Lotus Eaters,” his favourite poem—for 
he had developed a poetical taste since the 
days when the Muses had no charm. And he 
ventured slightly to alter the immortal verse 
to adapt it more closely to the scene : 


*... Far off the beacon-tops 
Stood sunset-flush’d : and dew'd with showery drops 
Up-clumb the shadowy pine above the woven copse. 
The charmed sunset lingered low adown 
Tu the red West: thro’ cloven hills the dale 
Was seen outspreading, and the purple down 
Berder’d with ling, and many а winding vale 
And meadow, set with slender galingale.” 


Bull rambled on, skirting the grounds of 
Havensdale--he would not enter them that 
evening—back to the bridge, past Rose 
Cottage, to the homely hospice of the Dog and 
Duck. 

Supper was awaiting him, and the hostess 
was in & chatty humour, eager for gossip. 
Bull encouraged her to talk. He asked 
about Mr. Quern and Mrs. Woodward, and 
whether anything had ever been heard of 
little Hugh. 
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* No, sir. his body was never found, though 
they dragged every inch of the river down to 
the comb. I remember it as though it was 
yesterday." 

“I was а boy at Mr. Quern's when it 
happened," said Bull. 

“Was you now? Well. to be sure! The 
dear gentleman's doing very poorly now." 

“ Where does he live? ” 

" Up to the cottage on the edge of the 
moor, sir." 

* I passed it just now. І would have paid 
him a visit, if I had known." 

* And he'd have been glad to see vou, sir, 
I'll warr'nt. He's very sadly, and the old 
house all gone to rack and ruin.  'Tis a pity 
some one with plenty of money doesn't buy 
the place and do it up. There was a talk of 
it some years agone, but it never came to 
nothing." 

“ And how is Mrs. Woodward ? 
she ever married again ? ” 

" No, sir. She keeps prettv much to 
herself. There was a talk of her marrying 
Dr. Edless about the time her little boy was 
drowned—but ’twas broke off.” 

The landlady retired to serve some 
customers at the bar, and Bull devoted his 
energies to supper. Mrs. Quoits, as she 
retreated, left the door ajar, and Bull 
overheard scraps of conversation issuing 
from the bar when voices were raised. 

A gruff voice said, “I don't say but what 
he's harmless enough —but there, to look at 
him, there's not much of the gen'leman as I 
can see about him." 

* He's as kind-hearted a gen'leman as ever 
breathed,” said another voice. *'*'Tisn't the 
gay coat as makes the gen'leman. When 
my boy Jem was down with the fever, he 
come in every day to see him —he'd bring 
him grapes and oranges, and sit with him, 
and cheer him up as no one else could." 

“Ay, sure," said a third voice. ** So he did 
for young Billy Graves, same time. Saved 
his life, so folks said.” 

"I don't say as how he mayn't have а 
kind heart,” said the first voice ; *“ but to see 
him go about like a tramp—there, Fd 
be ashamed to be seen in the coat he 
wears.” 

Then sundry growlings in a lower tone 
continued the parley, mingled with coarse 
expressions in a louder key. And presently 
angry exclamations ensued, and unparlia- 
mentary language was flung about. There 
were sounds of scuffing. 

Bull, having tinished his supper, went out 
into the passage and saw a commotion going 
on in the bar. The landlady from behind 
the counter was endeavouring to pacify the 
disputants. , 

“What’s the row?” asked Bull, entering 
the bar. 

* There, sir," said the landlady, “I wish 
you'd speak to them. They gets argufying 
and quarrelling and they won't listen to 
sense. ' 

Two men were engaged in а hostile 
scuflle. One had hold of the other's collar, 
and tlie other was pummeling his adversary 
in the ribs. 

* Hold hard, a moment ! " said Bull. “ If 
it’s a matter in which I can be of any 
service, state your grievances. I'm a 
barrister, and my proper place is the bar— 
and I can set you to rights in no time. 
What's up?" 

He spoke in a good British voice, vigorous 
and cheerful. The sculllers desisted a 
moment, quelled by a superior presence. 

“I bain't a goin’ to sit still and hear Bill 
Gorman blackguard a honest gen’leman as 
has come down in the world," said the 
pummeler. 

* A noble sentiment, sir!" said Bull. “It 
does you credit. And what does Mr. Gorman 
gay 2" 


Hasn't 


"I never blackguarded no опе,” he 
growled out. 

“Yes, yer did.” 

“No, I didn't." 

“ You're a Паг!” 

* You're another!” 

" Hold on," roared Bull, “that style of 
argument is not recognised at the bar. The 
flat contradiction of an opponent's statement 
is not considered admissible. There is 
evidently a misunderstanding between you. 
Who is the gentleman in question ? ” 

" Quern," said both. 

“Oh, Mr. Quern. Well, now, I can set you 
right in a moment. I was a boy at Mr. 
Quern's school twenty years ago; and if 
there is any doubt about his being a gentle- 
man, I can clear it away. Mr. Quern is as 
much a gentleman as any duke in the king- 
dom. He was a scholar of an Oxford college, 
à clever man, and worthy of all respect." 

" How was I to know that?” asked Bill 
Gorman in à sulky tone. *I only come to 
Ellendean last Lady Day." 

"Oh, it's no matter," said Bull; “there's 
no ill feeling really—only, you see, Mr. 
Quern is very much respected in Ellendean, 
and it won't do for a stranger to insult. him, 
if there's a man of Ellendean by to take his 
part. Ihave come down from London on 
business that concerns Mr. Quern. I want 
to tind out what folks think about that little 
boy who was supposed to have been drowned 
twenty years аро. Have vou forgotten it?” 

" No," said one of the others, * we haven't 
forgotten it."' 

* Do you think the boy was drowned ? " 

* Well, that's a point-blanker as is easier 
asked than answered. Some thinks he was, 
and some thinks he wasn't. — There's been 
some hot words over that job afore now." 

“I suppose you men discuss such ques- 
tions of an evening, as it might be in this 
tap-room, and get excited, and then it ends 
in a fizht—eh? " 

“There's been high words afore now 
which have led to blows.” 

" They have done the same in Parlia- 
ment," said Bull; “but its not а good 
English custom on the whole. In а free 
land а man should be allcwed to think what 
he pleases, so long as he keeps the laws, 
without risking a broken head because his 
neighbour thinks differently. Perhaps you 
have different opinions about that boy.” 

“Ay—Josiah Cording thinks he war 
drowned, and I think be маги,” said Job 
Ingleham ; ** but Josiah’s a bigger man than 
I, and I buin't a-goin' to fight him over it.” 

" Good," said Bull; “then we can discuss 
the question without fear of a brawl. Why do 
you think he was drowned, Mr. Cording ? ” 

""Cos why, his shoe was found on the 
bridge, and ’twas knowed as he rambled in 
his sleep, and there warn't no other reason 
to account for his goin' out of sight—that's 
why." 

“And I thinks he warn't drowned,” said 
Job Ingleham, *'cos as how І helped 
drag every inch of the river down to the comb, 
and there wasn't no body found.’ 

“Very good," said Bull; “а very sound 
argument it would be considered in court. 
How do you account for the body not being 
found, Mr. Cording ? " 

“Сов its at the bottom of the river,” said 
Josiah. ‘ There was a main lot of water at the 
time, and the weeds was thick, and they'd 
wrap round the body and hold it down ; and 
d'you suppose, however much you dredyed 
and probed, that you'd be able to examine 
every inch of that river?” 

* No," roared Job, “ по one’s such а foo! 
as to suppose that; but next summer, when 
the river-bed was as dry as the high-road. 
with only a pool here and there, so that you 
could go over it all with a hay-rake, and 
examine every inch, mind you—that’s what 
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me and Bill and Mr. Quern and Uncle Tom 
Cobbly did—and if that ain’t proof positive, 
Га like to know what is." 

“That’s mighty fine argufication," said 
Josiah ; “but how do you know as how them 
as wanted the boy out of the way weren’t 
before you with the rake? ” 

Job Ingleham was not ready with an 
answer ; but the situation was saved by help 
from another quarter. 


There was a man sitting at the end of the 
table nearest the door, who had not hitherto 


A STRANGE STORY OF ADVENTURE AND 


пе hut in which Dick and Philip had been 
locked up was in almost total darkness. 
It is true that there was a small hole in the 
roof through which a star was then shining, 
but the little light that came through this 
opening only seemed to make the interior of 
the hut appear darker than it really was. 
They stood for some time near the door 
through which the men had thrust them, 
being afraid that if they moved they might 
knock up against some of the furniture ; but 
as their eyes grew more accustomed to the 
light, or rather the want of light, they found 
that this fear was needless; for, except the 
one or two mats that were lying on the 
bamboo floor, the hut was utterly devoid of 
furniture of any sort. The mats and the hut 
were in an equally filthy condition, and the 
boys looked round their new prison with 
loathing and disgust. 

“What a hole! This is the worst prison 
we've been in so far, old chap," cried Philip, 
with & rueful laugh. 

* Never saw such a place," echoed Dick. 
“ Let us hope that they're not going to keep 
us here long." 

‘“Them'’s my sentiments to а T,” re- 
sponded Philip. “ What a hullabaloo those 
fellows are kicking up," he added, as a wave 
of song and laughter floated over to them 
from the building where the men were. 

“Look here, there's а knct or something 
out of the wall, and we can see what they're 
doing through the hole," said Dick. 

" Let me have a look," responded Philip, 
applying his eye to the hole. 

The hut where the men were was opposite 
it, and they could see the men sitting on the 
verandah. The whole interior of the build- 
ing was open to the public gaze, and the boys 
вам that a huge table, which had been drawn 
half-way through the door on to the verandah, 
was now serving as a supper-table, laden with 
good things to which the men helped them- 
selves whenever they felt inclined. Some 
were standing beside it enting, and others 
were sitting or lying about the verandah 
drinking, smoking, and playing cards ; all 
were talking or singing. 

The captain of the Ocean Spray, with his 
&'vays red face now nearly crimson, was 
siting near the man with the handsome black 
moustache. The captain was talking loudly 
to the latter, who was keenly watching three 
or four men, who, seated round a low table 
or stool, were playing cards. 

‘ I wish they would send us some of their 
grub,” observed Philip. “They have more 
there than they can get through, even if they 
sit up all night to eat it." 

As he spoke, he saw a negro, carrying а 
tray. coming towards the hut. 

“This must be Fairyland," he said, 
“ though it doesn’t look much like it. You 
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taken any part in the discussion. He was 
undersized, with a haggard expression on his 
hollow parchment cheeks, shrunken, and 
generally ill-favoured to look upon. In the 
pause which followed Josiah’s last remark, 
that man got up from his seat and glared at 
the company. Then he raised his right hand 
with a certain air of authority, and spoke in 
a sepulchral voice which seemed choking with 
guppressed excitement. 

“It's not a bit of use jabberin'— you may 
go on palaverin’ till the crack of doom, but 
it won't alter facts." Then, bringing his 

( То be continued.) 


DICK AND PHILIP: 


By А. M. JACKSON. 
(With Illustrations by б. E. ROBERTSON.) 
CHAPTER XIV.—ON SHORE. 


have only to wish for a thing, and you get 
it—at least I suppose that is for ив.” 

But of that there was little doubt, for, as 
he spoke, the door opened and the woolly- 
headed nigger appeared with the tray. Put- 
ting it down in a corner, where it dis- 
appeared in the surrounding gloom, he was 
about to leave the room without speaking, 
when Philip said— 

“ Here, Sambo, are you not going to give 
us a light?” 

The man first pointed to the hole in the 
roof, and then to his mouth. 

“What does he mean?" said Philip, 
appealing to Dick. 

“ He is dumb," Dick exclaimed. 

The man nodded and smiled, then he 
pointed again to the hole in the roof, and 
Philip saw him move his lips. 

" Moon. Must wait for the moon, must 
we?” said Philip, guessing what he meant. 
“Alright. ‘Oh meet me on the tray, love, 
when the moon,’” parodied Philip, as the 
negro, with a flash of his white teeth, dis- 
appeared; but a punch in the ribs from 
Dick soon brought him to his senses. 

“ Don’t be a fool! " exclaimed Dick. * It's 
not there yet, and, until it comes, we shall 
have to wait for our supper." 

Philip, who, in spite of adverse circum- 
stances, was in better spirits with the pro- 
spect of a square meal before him, made a 
grimnce. 

“We аге going to have some new 
experiences here, I guess, as the Yankees 
say," he remarked. * Hum idea having to 
wait supper for the тооп.” 


But Dick was not much irnclined for 
joking. “ After all, we can see the way to 


our mouths in the dark, I suppose,” he said. 
But, by this time, he had lost sight of the 
tray, and had to hunt for it all round the 
room; however, in the end, after having 
nearly fallen into it, he found it. 

“It's all very fine," said Philip, ** but vou 
don't know what is what in the dark. We 
shall be eating pudding before ment, or 
mixing the salt and sugar. Better wait." 

“Oh, alright ! " said Dick, rather crossly ; 
he was beginning to feel tired and worn out 
after all the excitement of the dey. 

And they waited. 

But later on they were sorry they had 
done so, for, while they were waiting, some- 
thing happened which quite tuck the edge 
off their appetites. 

The noise of a hot wordy dispute, coming 
from the hut opposite, reached their ears; 
and, applying their eyes to the hole in the 
wall, the boys saw that the verandah was 
now a scene of the utmost confusion. Меп 
were dancing about, brandishing knives and 
pistols in each other's faces, and shouting at 
the top of their lungs; the supper-table had 
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clenched fist down on the table, with a force 
that made the glasses rattle, he continued, 
* Hugh Woodward was never drowned at all 
—and that's the solemn truth!” 

So saying, the man shuttled out of tho 
room and passed up tne village street in the 
darkness. 

“Aye, that's Nie Shafter all over," said 
Josiah Cording. “ He's a deep un, but a bit 
crazed—no one pays much attention to what 
he says— more's the piy.” 

But Bull resolved te have a further word 
with Mr. Nic Shafter. 


PERIL. 


been overturned— bottles, glas:es, plates, 
were all lying on the floor; one huge half- 
empty flagon of wine or spirits had rolled 
farther than the rest, and, toppling over the 
verandah, was now watering the ground 
with its contents. What had originally 
occasioned the dispute, the boys could not 
make out; but, whatever it was, all the men 
were taking part in it except the man with 
the black moustache. He was sitting apart 
from the others, watching their heated, in- 
flamed countenances, apparently quite un- 
moved. 

Suddenly his eyes brightened, a keen light 
illuminated them, and, drawing a pistol from 
his belt, he rose to his feet; as he did so, 
the voices of the other men were hushed, 
and they drew a little to one side. Then 
Philip and Dick saw him point his pistol at 
the little crowd of men, and heard him 
order one of them to step forward. The 
man so ordered seemed not at all inclined 
to obey; but, crying, “It's our lieutenant'g 
orders,” the other men pushed him in front 
of them, until he was confronting the man 
whom they had acknowledged as their licu- 
tenant. 

What happened next took place во 
quickly that the boys had hardly time to 
grasp its meaning until it was allover. The 
heutenant spoke in a calm, even voice to the 
man in front of him, but the boys could not 
hear what he said. Then there was the 
flash of a knife, a struggle, and a groan, and 
the lieutenant—with the blood streaming 
from a wound in his breast—fell back 
against the side of the hut. 

As he did so, a man jumped over the two 
feet of bamboo lattice that ran round the 
verandah, and made off; but he had not run 
any great distance from the hut before the 
lieutenant, recovering from the shock of the 
blow he had received, staggered to the steps 
of the verandah. Steadying himself against 
one of its posts, he lifted his pistol and 
fired. With a cry the man sprang into the 
air, threw up his arms, and, falling back- 
wards, lay still and ghastly in the moonlight. 

* Murder and bloodshed,” muttered Philip, 
drawing back from the hole and shuddering ; 
and Dick, looking through it, saw the lieu- 
tenant fall back into the captain's arms as 
the body of the man who had been shot was 
being carried away by some of the other men. 

“We seem to have fallen in with a nice 
lot," observed Dick huskily, removing his 
eyes from the chink. 

The moon had risen and was now shining 
down through the hole in the roof, but all 
thought of their supper had been driven 
from their minds. At last, wearied out, 
they summoned up sullicient courage to try 
what sort of a bed one of the largest and 
cleanest-looking of the mats would make; 
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but it was not till towards the morning that 
they fell asleep. 

The daylight was already streaming intc 
the hut when Dick, who was the first to 
awake, opened his eyes. He was turning 
round for another good snooze, when a key 
grated in the lock of the door, and, on opening 
his eyes again, he saw beside him the welcome 
countenance of Mr. Hoskins. The chief mate 
had really been very kind to them during the 
time that Philip had lain 
weak and ill in his bunk 
after being  keel-hauled, 
and the boys had begun to 
look upon him in the light 
of a friend. He certainly 
had been the only one to 
show any real sympathy or 
disinterested kindness to 
them since they were cap- 
tured by the brigands ; and 
now they were very glad 
to see a familiar and 
friendly face once more, 
for, though they were 
getting accustomed to the 
sudden ‘changes of their 
present life, and had almost 
ceased to speculate as to f 
what would become of n 
them, what they had seen 
and heard the night before 


had made them afraid that Ea Lx 
the change from the ship | WRITE 
to the shore had been of ‘| | 


the ** out of the frying-pan 
into the fire ” sort. 

* Well, youngsters,” ob- 
served the mate, glancing 
round the hut, *I 
suppose you have 
had about enough of 
this. But, before 
letting you out, you 
must give me your 
word that you won't 
try to escape or play 
up any tricks ; if you 
don't do this, you'll 
have to stop 
where you are." 


Both the boys were only teo glad to get 
out of their loathsome prison on any terms, 
and they solemnly assured the mate that 
they would make no attempt to escape. 

* That’s right," said the mate; “ not that 
you'd have a chance of escaping even if you 
wished to, for on the river side of this place 
you would only find our ship; or, if you 
collared a boat, it would only be to run ashore 
again, or get starved and cast away if you 
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reached the sea, and be worse off than if 
you were here; and if you tried going in- 
land, the wild animals and serpents there 
would soon make an end of you; not to talk 
of the natives, who, they say, are still up- 
country somewhere. Howsoever, as you 


have passed your word, you may now go 
about the village the same as you did aboard 
the Ocean Spray, and, mind, no tricks or 
prying." 


‘* With a cry, the man sprang into the air.” 


* But why are you here? " 

“ Are you going to stay ? " questioned the 
two boys eagerly. 

“Ah!” said the mate; “you see there 
were ructions here last night, as you may 
have heard, and the lieutenant was killed ; 
so I'm to be left for the present to look after 
the ——”’ here he hesitated, and then added, 
* the place here." 

* I'm jolly glad," said Philip. 


* So am I," asserted Dick 

“Tm not to say sorry to be here for 
a bit," observed the mate, with a twinkle 
in his eye. “You see the captain did 
not altogether like my being во  soft- 
hearted like over that there keel-hauling, 
and so it's just as well he shouldn't see 
me for a little. Though he's one to 
play, he's not one to be played with," 
and the mate shook his head. Then he 
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left the hut, leaving the deer unlecked and 
open. 

The boys were now glad enough to break- 
fast off the tray of provisions that had been 
brought to them the night before, and, after 
they had done full justice to them, Dick 
exclaimed— 

“ Come along, Phil, let us explore, and see 
what sort of a place this is." 

( Zo be continued.) 


HIS ADVENTURES AND MISADVENTURES DURING 


1 narrate in any detail the troubles and 

difficulties encountered by our two 
friends in their journey through the moun- 
tains, and thence across the lower country to 
the sea, would require a tome as ponderous 
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VAL DAINTRY: 


By V. L. GOING, 


Author of * Damon and Pythias,” “ Sutherland of Ours," etc. 


( With Illustrations by FRANK FELLER.) 


CHAPTER XIV.—FOUL CONSPIRACY. 


non-return, and awaited a more favourable 
opportunity at the cave. 

From the very commencement he had been 
compelled to give up the idea of reaching 
Jasikoi, directly at least; forfrom words and 
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GRJECO. TURKISH WAR. 


it would be madness to attempt to pursue the 
route they had been following when captured. 
Hence Daintry's command to their captive. 
to lead them through the mountains, to the 


valleys bordering the western slopes of the 
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“ Don't make a noise, Jack, for your life; there are some fellows hidden in the rocks behind us.” 


as a volume of the British Encyclopedia, so 
I must content myself with stating bluntly 
that, if Val Daintry had realised the difficulty 
of the task he had undertaken, or what ter- 
rible hardships lay before them, I am inclined 
to believe that he would have risked Selim's 


hints which the brigands had let fall, the 
fugitives had gathered that the valleys to the 
east of the Despoto Dagh were all more or less 
under the terror of the band, and since it was 
in that direction that search for them would 
most probably be made, both lads felt that 


Despoto Dagh, where the brigands rarely, if 
ever, made incursions. 

It was Val’s intention to strike across to 
the port of Salonika, and throw himself on 
the protection of the British Consul there. 
The lad béliéved that all search for them as 
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political conspirators had by this time been 
abandoned, but if, on arrival at Salonika, they 
found that it was impossible to reach the 
British Consulate without undergoing an in- 
convenient cross-examination by the author- 
ities, why, then they could work their way along 

. the coast, and make for Jasikoi, and the silk- 
merchant's ex-clerk. Val had a kind of un- 
reasoning superstition thatif they could reach 
the sea all would be well, that the blue waters 
would be good to him, who came of the race 
who have bought their admiralty with blood 
and tears. 

But that journey! Thesuffering it entailed 
will, I am sure, haunt the memories of those 
who made it all their lives. Once clear of 
the mountairs, after a prolonged tramp made 
hideous by the pangs of hunger, which there 
was no means of satisfying, the two lads tied 
their guide securely to a tree which grew 
close to a well-beaten path, withdrew the gag 
from his mouth, so that he could shout for 
assistance if he felt so disposed—they were 
pretty certain that he could not fail to be re- 
leased by some chance passer-by before long 
—and started off again, feeling for the 
moment too elated at the clever way in which 
they had succeeded in outwitting their gaolers 
to fully realise the difficulties of their posi- 
tion. 

But the knowledge came to them painfully 
enough, when, later on, they were driven as 
suspicious characters from the door of a goat- 
herd’s hut, where they tried to obtain shelter, 
and were compelled to lie out all night under 
the meagre cover of some pines, drenched 
with rain and buffeted by the wind, half 
starved, and wearied nearly to death after 
thirty-six hours of constant movement. Yes, 
their position was anything but an enviable 
one. They were just two ragged, hungry, 
exhausted lads, without money, friends, or 
papers —one of them not yet up to his full 
strength after his recent illness—and with 
many, many miles of a rough country, broken 
by hills and rivers, before them, ere they 
could reach any place where they might hope 
to find material help. Which of these wild 
neasants would believe the wretched, desti- 
tute-looking young Giaours, if one of them 
told him that the meanest tenant on his 
English estate would scarcely house his pigs 
as they were housed ; or the other, if he said 
that one day he would probably be cne of 
the richest merchants in Crete? Why, they 
would have laughed, and bidden the two 
strangers carry their foolish tales elsewhere. 

Still, somehow or other, how they hardly 
knew, the lads covered the ground slowly, 
and day by day diminished the distance which 
lay between them and the sea. Once beyond 
reach of pursuit from the mountains, they sold 
their arms, the pistols and yataghans—which 
latter were handsome— bringing in enough 
to feed them comfortably for two or three 
days. Of course, the sum received was not 
half the value of the weapons, but the sellers 
dared not haggle, lest they should be hauled 
before the nearest oflicial on a charge of 
having appropriated the articles they sought 
to sel. And then, though no doubt their 
account of their capture by the brigands would 
be believed, awkward questions пп to what 
brought two young Giaours oa foot into 
Southern Roumelia would be raised to a cer- 
tainty. 

This slender stock of money gone, the lads 
were compelled to pocket their pride, and beg 
for food at the scattered houses on their way, 
for they made it a rule to avoid villages and 
towns, scarcely knowing what their reception 
there might be. Sometimes their appeal was 
listened to kindly and hospitably, sometimes 
they were driven away with threats and abuse, 
growing, аз Val remarked, to have a much 
greater sympathy with the tramps, poor 
beggars ! than they had ever had before. 

“Now I've been one myself," he said 
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laughingly to his chum, “I'm sure I shall 
find it difficult to send any poor chap on 
to the casual ward at Sotherbury. ‘They'll 
always be welcome to a meal at Wylesdon 
and a snooze in the big barn." 

“Then you'll wake up some fine morning 
to find that your guest—and your silver— 
have departed together," returned Ion acidly 
—his misfortunes were beginning to tell upon 
his temper. 

* Oh, Ill risk the silver!” Daintry rejoined. 
“ I wouldn't have the heart to turn away any 
poor fellow who was down on his luck, now 
that I know what they suffer. Are you 
awfully tired, old man? I only wish we had 
the ehance of & big barn to-night, or the 
casual ward either; but there's no such luck 
in this benighted land!” 

Sometimes they helped a peasant to load 
his cart with firewood, or found some other 
little job, which brought them a meal and & 
night's shelter, but more often they lay out 
under the open sky, drenched through, it 
might be, and chilled to the bone, or stunibled 
along the wretched track, enduring their 
gnawing hunger stoicelly, until some good 
Samaritan took pity upon them. And good 
Samaritans they did meet, even in Turkey, 
though, as in most other countries, they 
seemed few and far between. 

But at last it was over, and just as they 
felt that their failing strength would not hold 
out another day, the waters of the Gulf of 
Salonika saluted their weary eyes, and thin, 
haggard, exhausted though they were, with 
blistered feet —they had been walking almost 
barefoot for the last two days--and clothes 
which seemed to hang together only by the 
veriest miracle, they yet managed to raise a 
feeble cheer at sight of the blue expanse which 
glittered in the afternoon sun. 

At the last moment they had decided to 
avoid Salonika, at least until they could find 
out whether it would not be possible to work 
their way to the Grecian shore opposite in one 
of the tishing-boats, or to induce some fisher- 
man to put them across to Volo, in considera- 
tion of a handsome sum, to be paid him when 
they succeeded in communicating with the 
British Consul there. If they cou'd only do 
that, there would be no need to enter the 
town at all, a proceeding which would indeed 
be somewhat risky, as Salonika was destined 
to be used as the Turkish base in the event 
of the threatened hostilities breaking out, and 
was even now thronved with troops and 
choked with slowly accumulating stores. So 
they had kept on past the town, and now 
found themselves somewhere on tnat strip of 
coast which lies between the port and the 
headland known as Cape Paliuri. 

It was very still and deserted hereabouts, 
not a sound broke the silence save the occa- 
sional shriek of a sea-bird or the murmuring 
plash of the waves in the sheltered bay which 
opened out below them; they could see no 
sign of human life anywhere, and accordingly, 
being very wenry, and finding the air pleasantly 
mild, they decided to lie down and take a nap 
before going in search of the fishermen with 
whom they hoped to open negotiations. For 
& wonder, they were not just then troubled 
with hunger, for shortly before an old peasant 
woman had bestowed a plentiful meal of bread 
and goat's milk cheese upon them, in return 
for some assistance they had given her with 
а heavy bundle, which she was trying to drag 
home from the town, and accordingly they 
felt tolerably well pleased with their lot, as 
they stood there gezing delightedly out over 
the waters of the Gulf. Had anyone told 
Val Daintry six months before that the time 
was not far distant when he would almost 
have bartered his newly acquired heritage for 
one good meal, he would most likely have 
been unable to refrain from laughing in the 
prophet’s face; but the prophecy would have 
been true, nevertheless, and I don't suppose 


his experiences since he and his companion 
escaped from the brigands’ hold had done him 
much harm either. He had struggled with 
diflicultiesand hardships, and conquered both, 
and I do not think that any honest fellow was 
ever the worse for a good tough fight with 
circumstances. 

"]m sure & good rest is owing to us, 
Jack," quoth Val, as he made his way down 
the cliff by an almost precipitous path, and 
looked about for a snugly sheltered nook 
above high-water mark. “I doubt if апу 
chaps of our age ever went through more 
than we've managed to stick out during the 
past week. Shouldn't you have liked to see 
that old rascal's face when he got back to 
the cave, and found the birds flown, and his 
two fellows trussed up like Christmas 
turkeys? J should, if only I could have 
looked on from some safe vantaye-ground, 
quite out of his reach." 

Zamoros niade no answer, but Багу ran 
on without heeding. 

“We'll just have a good nap, and then see 
if we can't make ourselves look a little more 
decent before we set out to look for those 
fishermen. As we are at present, they might 
be excused for taking us for scarecrows. 
And he glanced ruefully down at his tattered 
garments and almost naked feet. 

But Ion had paused at a point some 
twenty yards farther up the steep slope, and 
stood there, shading his eyes with his hand, 
and gazing out to sea. 

“What is it, Jack?" Daintry queried, as 
he clambered up again to his chum's side, 
& little breathlessly perhaps, for the ascent 
was almost perpendicular, and he was foot- 
sore and tired. 

“Oh, nothing much, I suppose ! " Zamoros 
returned ; “ but look yonder, Val," pointing 
to an inky blur which stained the blue 
expanse perhaps two miles away from where 
they stood. ** Isn't that a steamer?” 

“Well, if she is, what of it? There must 
be plenty of them knocking about here. 
You are quite right though, Jack—that is a 
steamer, and a pretty big one too. I say. 
isnt there something about her which 
suggests the man-o'-war? " 

“That’s just what I was thinking," 
returned Ion, with а deep-drawn breath: 
“and if she is really a war-vessel, she must 
be & Greek cruiser. You know that old 
woman told us that Prince George's squadron 
had been cruising in the Gulf for some time 
past. There were still hopes of peace, she 
said, but no one thought that they would 
come to anything." 

Val shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well, I don't suppose it makes much 
difference to us whether that vessel is a 
Greek warship or not," he returned care- 
lessly, “or about the war either; thouyh I 
must say I would give almost anything for 
the chance of striking a blow against the 
Crescent. But just now I want a sleep still 
more, so come along down, and let's look 
for a nice soft rock, old man.” 

It was not long before the lads discovered 
just the best kind of nook for u quiet nap—a 
patch of fine dry sand, screened by shelter- 
ing boulders, and well beyond the reach of 
the tide; and, lying down side by side, they 
were soon sleeping the heavy sleep oi 
exhaustion, lulled by the music of the little 
waves, which tumbled in a creamy smother 
of foam upon the shore not fifty yards away. 
Above them the precipitous face of the ciin 
towered up, scaleable only by the narrow 
path they had used in descending; in front, 
beyond the fringe of rocks and sand. the 
deep waters of the bay turned a still face 
skyward; and everything around was stiil. 
the only signs of life visible being the shrıl!- 
voiced birds, and that dark blotch which lav 
out to seaward, rising and falling gently with 
the motion,of the waves. There was a fish- 
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ing-village—just & group of wretched huts—& 
mile or two farther on, but this portion of 
the coast seemed utterly deserted; and even 
if it had not been, the lads were so snugly 
hidden that a whole regiment might have 
passed their hiding-place without discover- 
ing it. 

How long he slept Daintry had no 
accurate means of knowing, but when he 
woke night had fallen ; a thin, silvery moon 
was rising in the western sky, and he was 
conscious of a chilly sensation, for the 
breeze which swept in from the sea, and 
the absence of the cheery sun. had numbed 
his limbs, and he could feel that the blood 
ran but sluggishly in his veins. He 
struggled stiffly to his feet, and straightway 
became conscious that & sound, which he 
had hitherto regarded merely as an echo of 
his dreams, still continued, and had probably 
been the cause of his awakening. There 
certainly was the murmur of men's voices 
close at hand; it seemed to come from the 
cliff behind him, he thought, and they were 
speaking in low, cautious tcnes, as though 
their meeting were a secret one. 

* Some belated fishermen, I suppose," he 
muttered to himself, stooping to rub the stiff- 
ness out of his limbs. “ How soundly Jack 
is sleeping still, poor old fellow !—he's pretty 
nearly dead-beat. І say, though, I wonder if 
these Turks are uncivilised enough to go in 
for smuggling? For if that’s the case, we'd 
better be off at once: I’ve no desire to run 
up against any more adventures just at 
present." 

He was about to stir up the slecping lad 
with his foot, when suddenly one of the 
mysterious voices was raised as if under the 
pressure of strong excitement, and part of a 
sentence reached Val's ears, causing him 
to pause, and stand motionless, listening 
intently. 

"Blow the schelms a hundred feet into 
the air!" 

Certainly some one had spoken those words, 
and with equal certainty no Turk would use 
the expression “schelm "—it was purely, 
distinctively German. What could it mean? 
Was there some ugly plot on foot? And yet, 
what would bring conspirators to this deserted 
strip of coast? Its very loneliness perhaps! 

* Hush ! " said another voice warningly, in 
Turkish. * We do not know who may chance 
to pass, and to fail now, when " And the 
sentence ended in ап  indistinguishable 
murmur. 

Daintry literally tingled from head to foot. 
There was some foul play in the wind, that 
was evident; and he considered that what he 
had overheard justified him in listening in- 
tentionally, if only he could manage to do so 
with any degree of safety. But if he were 
discovered, these men would no doubt kill 
him like a dog. He was about to steal off in 
gearch of their hiding-place, leaving Zamoros 
still asleep, when the idea occurred to him 
that, if the Greek lad awakened, nnd shouted 
for his absent comrade, that would ruin all, 
so, bending down, he touched Ion lightly on 
the shoulder. 

“Sh—ish!’? he whispered, as his chum 
opened his eyes, and stared round him ina 
dazed kind of way. “ Don’t make a noise, Jack, 
for your life! There are some fellows hidden 
in the rocks behind us, and I think they're 
laying some plot or other. At all events, I 
mean to find out what they're up to. No good, 
ГІІ warrant. Now, will you wait here, or 
come with те?” 

“Go with you, of course," returned Ion 
promptly, strangling a: yawn. “ Ha— yaw! 
how sleepy lam! But I say, Val, we must 
have slept an unconscionable time. It’s 
night, and the moon's coming up." 

“Yes, yes!” Daintry responded with some 
impatience. “We did sleep longer than I 
intended; but never mind that now. Come 
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along, and be very careful, for if we're dis- 
covered 1 daresay those fellows won't hesitate 
to act on the principle of ‘Dead men tell 
no tales.’ " 

Ion gave a little shiver, partly of nervous- 
ness, partly in the chill of his sudden awaken- 
ing; but the next moment, seeing that Daintry 
had slipped off the tattered remnants of his 
foot-gear, he followed his chum’s example, 
and the two lads stole noiselessly away. 

Following the direction of the voices, they 
were not long in discovering a narrow slit in 
the face of the cliff, a very little distance 
from the spot where they had slept, and 
entering this with the extremest caution, 
they found that after the first few yards it 
widened rapidly, and that the rocky floor 
underneath their feet was wonderfully free 
from fallen stones and rubbish. 

“They use this place regularly for their 
meetings, and so keep the way clear,’’ was 
Daintry's shrewd conclusion, as he crept 
stealthily on, the voices growing louder and 
more distinct at every step. 

At length, a faint ray of light, lying like 
a bar of silver upon the left-hand wall of the 
passage, attracted their attention— it was evi- 
dently shed from a lamp in some cavern 
beyond; but just opposite the spot where the 
single ray was reflected on the wall a project- 
ing tongue of rock ran out, completely hiding 
the inner chamber and its occupants from 
view. It was a cleverly chosen hiding-place, 
for the narrow entrance which gave access to 
it would probably fail to attract notice ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred, whilst, owing to 
the windings of the passage, the light would 
be quite invisible from the beach or the sea. 

Drawing hiscomrade down beside him, Val 
crouched behind the projecting cornice, and 
listened, with his very heart in his ears, to 
the murmur of conversation going on with- 
in. He could not, of course, see the speakers, 
but from the different voices he judged that 
there were at least four, one of whom was 
certainly a German, as he spoke very imper- 
fect Turkish, and used German words 
frequently, when he could not think of their 
proper equivalents. 

“You are sure she will come, then?" the 
listeners heard the foreigner say —and if he 
were not exactly the leader of the party, it 
was evident that the others paid him a good 
deal of consideration. “It would be too 
vexatious if all our trouble were to go for 
nothing. 1 do not understand how you can 
of the Greek vessel's coming certain be, but 
that is your business. Mine is to welcome 
her when she does come, nicht wahr?" 

“Truly that is so,” replied a staid Turkish 
voice; “ but I have no fear that our prey will 
not come. The Giaour vessels frequently run 
into this bay to buy fresh vegetables from 
the peasants, and this ship, the Marathon, 
has been here several times before. There 
was some trouble between her people and the 
fishermen on the first occasion, and since 
then she has always put in at night. But 
whether it is the Marathon or another is all 
the same to ua, so long as-—”’ 

“So long as there is an act committed 
which will force Greece to declare war," inter- 
rupted another, in a harsh, strident voice. 
"By the head of the Prophet! we have 
waited long enough! Has not Edhem Pacha 
massed close on 70,000 men in Macedonia, 
and Ahmed Hifzi 20,000 more in Epirus, 
and yet no blow is struck? The Padishah 
hesitates, when & war may give us back 
all that we have lost. We will not wait - 
we will strike a blow to-night which will 
make the ears of Europe tingle ! 

Daintry could feel Ion flinch, and instinc- 
tively the two lads drew closer to each other — 
they felt that there were great events stirring 
in the air that night. 

« All that is no affair of mine," the German 
broke in, with a laugh. “ You рау me to mine 
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the entrance to the bay, and I doit. I do not 
care which wins so that I get my money." 

"But you are sure the cruiser cannot 
escape ? " 

"Do you wish me to swear it on your 
Koran? No vessel can pass the mouth of 
the bay and live—the instant she reaches 
the first rocks she enters & veritable zone of 
death. Six observation mines, each charged 
with 200 lb. of gun.cotton. lie under that 
pretty dark-blue water yonder. I have only 
to touch the firing key in my little hut on the 
cliff, and pouf! up she goes, ship and crew. 
Bah! my good friends, 1 have served in our 
German engineers, and I know my business! ” 

Sick with horror, Daintry listened as the 
talk went on, revealing the whole of the 
diabolical plot to his bewildered brain. He 
heard names mentioned as the conspirators 
addressed each other; names well known 
wherever the Crescent flag flies as those of 
prominent leaders of the party most bitterly 
opposed to the cause of reform in Turkey ; 
men who hated progress as intensely as 
they hated Christianity ; who would fain 
have the old days of bowstring and sack 
back again, and who would, had they 
the power, willingly have slaughtered every 
Christian within the Sultan's dominions. 
It wus evident that these men believed that 
war with Greece meant victory for Moslem 
arms; and thinking that success would give 
them a chance of retrieving the lost prestige 
of their country and their faith—would 
restore them their lost provinces, or even, 
perhaps, weld chains on Greece herself once 
more—they were prepared to commit а crime 
which would be so horrible, so flagrant, as to 
render inevitable the struggle from which 
the wiser leaders on both sides still shrank 
back. 

They expected a Grecian cruiser to run into 
the bay tbat night, and, as she entered, she, 
with all her crew, was to be blown to pieces 
by means of submarine mines cleverly laid 
by the skilled German engineer. The design 
was plain, terribly plain; the only thing that 
was not so easy to see was how Daiatry was 
to prevent it, for that he had determined to 
do at any cost. Ah! they had risen, and 
were coming out! He gripped his chum's 
arm—he could feel that Ion was shaking 
from head to foot; indeed, his own hands 
were not free from а suspicious quiver, and 
& choking thirst seemed suddeniy to have 
parched his throat and lips. If they should 
be discovered ! 

Both lads crouched lower, and pressed 
themselves against the rocky wall, as, having 
extinguished their light, the plotters came 
out in single file, taking no particular 
precautions, for they had not the slightest 
suspicion that this deserted strip of coast 
was not all their own. The loose trousers of 
опе тап — Val judged him to be in uniform, 
by the clatter of a steel scabbard as it struck 
against the  rocks— brushed against the 
English lad's bowed shoulder, and for an 
instant he thought they were discovered, 
and held his breath, waiting for the deadly 
thrust of & yataghan, which, he felt sure, 
would follow. But it did not come, and the 
next moment they were alone, and the foot- 
steps of the conspirators were dying away 
upon the soft sand outside. 

“Did you hear ? " Zumoros gasped. 

“Don’t bean idiot —of course I heard! ” 
snapped Daintry, irascible in the very keen- 
ness of his anxiety; but his chum under- 
stood. “The questionis -what are we to do? 
The thing must be stopped; but let's get on 
after them, Jack, as quickly as possible." 

" What are you thinking of? Will vou try 
to cut the wires?’’ Ion asked breathlessly, 
as they stole along the narrow passage. 

"Impossible. I've not got anything to 
cut them with, and, besides, we don’t know 
where they start from:” 
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“Signal to the cruiser, then, as she runs 
in 9 » 

"No use, old man; they'd see us and 
shoot us down before we could make the 
officer of the watch understand. You may be 
sure these scoundrels go well armed. My 
one hope is that the Greek man-o'-war may 
not come in at all; you know, they could not 
be certain of it.” 

* But if she does— Val, we must save her 
—they are my countrymen. Oh, look! look! 
Our last chance is gone, for there she is ! ° 

A broad white bar of glaring light flashed 
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out suddenly over the surface of the Gulf: 
Daintry knew too well what it was—the 
powerful ray shed by a war vessel’s search- 
light—and full in its pathway lay the dark 
bulk of the Greek cruiser herself, slipping 
gently through the water and heading 
directly for the bay where an awful doom 
awaited her. But the vile plot must mot 
succeed ! Val's face hardened suddenly, and 
he caught his friend's outstretched hands. 
“Хо; there's one way still," he said.in a 
hoarse whisper. “It's a terrible risk, Jack, 
aud there's no time to explain now. The 


Marathon's not more than two miles 
away. But I think it's our duty, and— will 
you follow me, old fellow, and chance it? ” 

"I'd follow you to death, Val, and you 
know it ! " was the prompt reply. 

"That's just about. what it comes to," 
Daintry assented grimly, as he sprang 
towards the path which led up the cliff. * We 
may, perhaps, succeed in saving those poor 
chaps out yonder, but I don't think there's 
one chanee in a hundred that we shall 
escape with our lives!” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE FOOTBALL LEAGUE FROM 1888 TO 1902. 


NAUGURATED in 1888, the League has known 
fourteen seasons, in the course of which 
it has provided amusement and a healthy 
form of excitement to considerably more 
spectators than there are inhabitants in this 
country, and for this entertainment the said 
spectators have paid more than a million 
pounds. 

Into the not altogether unvexed question, 
as to the effect that League matches have 
had upon Association Football, and also in 
respect to the number of people who now 
prefer to watch the Leaguers play in place 
of playing the game themselves, it is not our 
intention to enter here; the object of this 
article being solely to show, with the aid of 
diagrams, how the twenty-five clubs who 
have taken part at various times in the 
League tournament stood, so far as their 
respective aggregates of matches was 
concerned, at the close of the season of 
1901-2. 

In view of the fact that five of the twelve 
teams that originally represeated the League 
in the year of its inauguration have played 
in every season of the competition, and have 
consequently taken part in the maximum 
number (408) of fixtures, we not unnaturally 
expect to find these clubs—<Aston Villa, 
Everton, Blackburn Rovers, Wolverhampton 
Wanderers, and Derby County-—at the top of 
the poll, so far as matches won are concerned ; 
but, as & matter of fact, wefind that both the 
Rovers and the County have had their 
respective winning record eclipsed by two 
clubs, Sunderland and Preston North End, 
notwithstanding that the former had forty- 
four, and the latter thirty-four, fewer opportu- 
nities of scoring victories than they were 
afforded. 

In our first diagram the names of the clubs 
are placed on the pole at heights proportion- 
ate to the number of wins credited to each 
club throughout its career as а First Division 
League team. A glance at this diagram 
shows that out of the 2,601 matches won, 
Aston Villa (408 matches played and 212 
won), Everton (408 matches played. and 
202 won), and Sunderland (364 matches 
played and 197 won) have secured the best 
aggregates ; while Glossop (4 wins out of 34 
matches) and Darwen (11 wins out of 56 
matches) share the bottom of the pole 
between them. In view of the great diver- 
sity in the number of matches played by the 
various clubs, the following table has been 
prepared, showing each team's percentage of 
matches won ; and the application of the per- 
centage test not only reveals the fact that 
Sunderland's record is better than that of 
either Aston Villa or Everton, but also that 
the Wearsiders and Midlanders are the only 
teams that can claim to huve won half the 
matches they entered upon. 
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Of the twelve clubs taking part in the 
First League tournament we tind that Preston 
North End (we take the Clubs in the order 
in which they finished up the first season) is 
fourth in the aggregate and fourth in the 
percentage of wins—-& record that renders 
the present position of the famous club in the 
Second Division of the League al] the more 
regrettable. Aston Villa. the runners up for 
the championship in 1888-89, are first in the 
aggregate of wins and second in the percent- 
ages. Wolverhampton Wanderers, bracketed 
fourth in the aggregate of wins, are seventh 
їп the percentages. Blackburn Rovers, 
sixth in the aggregate, are eighth in the 
percentages. Bolton Wanderers, eighth in 
the aggregate, are seventh in the percent- 
ages. West Bromwich Albion, though only 
tenth in the aggregate of wins, and twen- 
tieth in the percentages, were only re- 
legated to the Second Division on one occa- 
sion. Accrington, who меге bracketed 
seventh with Everton in 1888-89, are now 
defunet ; but the last mentioned club, though 
only once champions, as compared with Aston 
Villa’s five times and Sunderland's four, are 
second in the aggregate and third in the 
percentages. Burnley, who have had eleven 
seasons as a First Division team, are thir- 
teenth in the aggreyate and seventeenth in 
the percentages ; Derby County are seventh 
in the aggregate and ninth in the percentages. 
Notts County are brucketed fourteenth in the 
aggregate and are eighteenth in the per- 
centages; and Stoke, who are ninth in the 
aggregate and nineteenth in the percentages, 
notwithstanding their poor figures, have only 
missed one season in the First Division. 

In our second diagram the names of the 
clubs are placed at a height in proportion to 
the number of defeats they met with. The 
not altogether desirable position at the top of 


the pole is, it will be observed, filled by Stoke. 
& club that has ever shown & wonderful 
faculty for avoiding relegation to the lower 
Division. Sunderland, it will be noted, of all 
the clubs playing twelve or nine seasons, oc- 
cupies the most favourable position, which is 
intensifiel when the club's record is shown by 
the following table of percentages: 
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Apart from the poor results shown by Stoke, 
West Bromwieh Albion, and Burnley, who, 
notwithstanding the fact that they are un- 
doubtedly in the first twenty Association 
Clubs in England, lose practically half the 
League matches in which they are engaged, 
the most interesting features of the above 
table are the remarkable figures that Sunder- 
land, Aston Villa. and Everton can point to, 
over a considerable number of years; and the 
grand form that Shefheld United, Newcastle 
United, and Liverpool (who have had only 
twenty years’ experience of the First Division 
of the League between them) have so far in 
their careers exhibited. 

In our third diagram the positions of the 
names of the clubs on the pole indicate how 
their respective records compare one with 
another, for here the clubs are placed in the 
order obtained by calculating out the percen- 
tage of the maximum number of points that 
it was possible for each club to obtain. Here 
we see that, notwithstanding the fact that 
Sunderland in its first year had two points 
deducted for playing in one match an ineligi- 
ble player, the Wearsiders came out easilv 
first with a record of 451 points out of a pos- 
sible 728, and a percentage of 63. Aston Villa 
and Everton occupy, with a finer margin 
between each, tbe second and third places ; 
and then. after a comparatively long drop to 
thefourth club, noless than fifteen teams show 
percentages varying between 53:8 and 45 per 
cent. emphasisingin the most striking manner 
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the equality upon which the majority of the 
League teams are to be found. After Burnley, 
there are, it will be observed, four clubs with 
comparatively decent percentages, and then 
comes a great falling off, the last three clubs— 
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Darwen, Newton Heath. and Glosgzop— being 
able to show practically only one point out of 
a possible four; and even this poor showing 
would, in the case of Glossop, have been much 
worse had net the team succeeded in drawing 


practically 30 per cent. of its matches, as 
compared with the 20 per cent. representing 
the percentage of the aggregate First Division 
fixtures (3,242) that have ended in an indeci- 
sive manner. 
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THE LAST RAID OF BLACK 


[385 armour, ready weapons, and years 
of fighting against a dangerous enemy, 
combined to make Alfred's followers prompt 
and sudden to action, so that a quarter of un 
hour from the time the king had started for 
Wolvesey, horses and men were fast assem- 
bling at the South end of the city. 

Up the Fast Street they came from the 
cramped lanes and huddled houses by the 
river; down from the Western hill where 
latergthe Plantagenet built his castle, und 
whence still runs the Roman road to Romsey ; 
from the district of Hyde towards London,— 
some ready mounted and equipped at point, 
others adjusting hauberks and buckling belts 
as they rode; while a few latched their 
horses’ headstalls or tightened their girths as 
they walked beside them. 

When the king arrived at the gate, nigh 
upon two hundred horsemen were ready 
assembled, and as he sprang to the ground 
a rough bowman drew near and doffed his 
iron eap. ‘Greeting, my lord king, from the 
Abbot of St. Mary's," he said ; " the lord 
abbot invokes the blessing of Christ upon the 
king's venture.” 

Alfred crossed himself devoutly, and then 
turned to a tall, lantern-faced priest who 
stood by, leaning gloomily upon his horse’s 
shoulder. 

“Thou seest, reverend prior," he said. 
“why I sent thee my tidings. The Church 
should ever take part against the pagan, and 
the lord abbot is rather recluse than apostle. 
He loveth better to wave the Cross over its 
worshippers, thau to thrust it in the face of 
the heathen.”’ 

“ My thanks, lord king," replied the prior 
simply, but his deep-set eyes gleamed, and 
his long claw-like hand stole to the sword 
that hung beneath his robe. 

By this time the road without the gate 
was thronged for some fifty yards, and the 
aldermen of the shires were stepping swiftly 
from man to man among their commands to 
assure themselves that all was in readiness, 
while a hum of deep voices, forming as it 
were a diapason to the clanging of arms and 
champing of bits, rose upon the air. 

Suddenly a silence fell. By the king's 
side stood the grey-headed thane of Romsey, 
supporting the royal banner of Wessex, with 
its cross and martlets of gold, and at a sign 
from Alfred he lowered the standard until 
the tlag touched the earth. The horses con- 
tinued to rattle their bits, but all other sounds 
were hushed into un expectant stillness. 
Facing his little army, the king held high 
above his head the cross hilt of his great 
sword, and each man bared his head and 
knelt in the road beside his charger, while 
the thunderous tones of the Prior of St. 
Swithun broke upon his ear: 

* Dirit Jehova Domino тео. sede ad 
derteram теат : donec. disposucro inimicos 
in scabellam pedum tuorum.” 

And then, as the banner rose once more 
above the old thane's shoulder, the Saxous 
sprang to horse, with a roar as of coming 
battle, and a joyous clangour of shields, and 
set off at speed for the southern coast. 

In accordance with the military notions of 
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PART II. 


the time, the party galloped along the forest 
path with scant trace of any formation. А 
body of troops merely followed its leader, as 
it best could, and naturally the inferior horses 
began to lose ground from the start. In front 
of the straggling mass of spearmen went a 
group of thanes and aldermen, while vet 
farther beyond them rode the king, the 
thane of Roinsey, and the prior. 

A great faculty with Alfred was ever that 
of saving time, and already he was dwelling 
upon things far distant from the matter 
whereon he had set out. Time enough to 
think of Danish robbers when he neared the 
coast and quitted the quiet glades of the 
Hampshire forest, and soon he turned in his 
seat to address the prior who rode behind by 
half his horse's length. 

They still kept their lead; Alfred and the 
thane of the standard were both well mounted, 
while the spare frame of the priest seemed 
to affect his horse but little. 

" How many of thy hearers would under. 
stand thee, father," asked the king, “when 
thou didst rehearse the words of the blessed 
Psalmist ? ” 

“Not one, lord king," replied the prior 
with decision: “ neither churl, thane, alder- 
man, nor heretogn but well might think I 
spake but а wizard's spell." 

“Alas!” rejoined Alfred; “it saddeneth 
me to recall that the reading of the Scriptures 
is а јоу that bideth with the priesthood 
alone.” 

“ Senrce even so," said the prior bitterly, 
" for the good Latin is unknown or well-nigh 
forgotten umong inany both in cloister and 
refectorv. It was even so when I came to 
St. Swithun's three years ago; the monks 
were but creatures of ignorance und sloth. 
while the lay brethren knew little save to 
complain when I enjoined fasts upon them.” 

“ But such is not now the case within thy 
priory? ” 

“It is not, lord king”: and a grim smile 
played for an instant over the priest's stern 
face. 

“My first task, good Father,” continued 
Alfred, after riding some distance in silence, 
“is to secure my kingdom from the pagan; 
after which (and may God uphold and guide 
me thereto) I would do somewhat for the 
comfort and welfare of my people's souls. 
I have said that all shall be taught to rend. 
What say’st thou, then, if we have the 
Seriptures done into English. and so placed 
in the churches, that all who would may 
solace themselves with the blessed words ? ” 

The priest shook his head. “I like it 
not," he replied; “it seemeth not good to 
debase the noble Latin book into the tongue 
wherewith the folk do their buying and sell- 
ing." | 

“Well, in that case, my people had best 
learn Latin ; it shall be the duty of St. Mary's 
and St. Swithun’s to teach them the words of 
Dominus regit me, as well as to expound 
their meaning. throughout future ages." 

"Of St. Swithun's alone," declared the 
prior, gazing vacantly into the sky; “it is 
near nine centuries since the life of our 
Redeemer upon earth; and ere a like span 
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of time hath passed, St. Swithun's will en- 
close the mightiest church within thy realm. 
while of St. Mary's scarce one stone shall 
rest upon another." 

The king turned away, with a slight show 
of impatience, seeing how futile it would be 
to question such a statement, and spoke no 
more until the party came within view of 
Hamtun. 

Quiet and peaceful lav the town, nor could 
aught save a few tiny fishing craft be seen 
on the long channel that stretched away 
toward the sea. Alfred breathed a sigh of 
relief. 

“І had thought," he said, “to find my 
town pillaged and my ships burnt. After 
all, thanes, it is but a false alarm.” 

"No, no, lord king," cried one of the 
aldermen, * look yonder”; and he pointed 
away towards the east, where, some two 
miles distant, a column of dark smoke arose 
from amid the trees. 

“Ву St, Paul, it is my manor," roared 
Edda of Hambledon, and with one accord 
the party wheeled thcir reeking horses and 
dashed away at reckless speed. The first 
mile Jay through forest land; and although 
at times they passed across a glade, the 
straight course they were pursuing was path- 
Jess. Ever and again the riders stooned to 
their horses’ manes to avoid the branches, 
while several stumbled and fell among the 
thick undergrowth. On they rode, the clash 
of arms mingling with the heavy panting of 
the horses, while startled rabbits scampered 
out of the bracken, and flocks of birds 
whirled up into the air with shrill cries. 

Out nt last into the open, а broad mile of 
rolling down-lund, sweeping down to the 
Hamble side, nnd here it was plain at once 
that the neatherd had but told the truth. 

Close against the right bank lay three 
great dragons, each flying the black eagle, to 
show the presence of the war-god. The 
bulk of the Northmen were toiling with 
frenzy, driving cattle and dragging sheep up 
some sloping planks and huddling them 
into the vessels amid much lowing and 
bleating. Others, from the bank, were cast- 
ing sacks of grain and bundles of hay-forave 
to their comrades on board, who stowed 
them speedily under the half-deck, while a 
few belated robbers still straggled towards 
the ships, bearing divers pillage from the 
manor. 

Nearer and nearer came the Saxons, and 
still the king and the prior rode side by side 
nigh upon fifty yards in front of theu 
comrades. The mile was reduced to half. 
and two of the dragons, laden and х 
manned, began to move away from tke 
shore; the third still lingered while the 
stragglers were climbing aboard, and on the 
bank stood а huge man, who alone amon: 
the rovers wore a helm with two great 
plumes like the wings of a swan. 

Alfred had ground his teeth with raze 
when he saw the other dragons leave tie 
shore, but at sight of the helmed man he 
made haste to draw his sword. 

“It is Bjorn. Bjornsen!” Һе gasped 
joyously. yh, Bjorn, cunning, cunninz 
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plunderer, I have thee at last." Björn 
turned to look at his men; only three of 
them still stood in the water, up to the 
ankles; another moment and all would be 
well. He would himself be aboard before 
the rest of the Saxons came up ; meantime, 
he recked nought of the priest, but merely 
drew blade to wait for the king. 

Reining up his horse, Alfred whirled his 
great sword to strike at Björn ; but the wily 
rover dealt one fierce slash at the horse's 
neck, and sprang aside, while the king went 
down and lay helpless, entangled with the 
plunging animal. Up flashed the North- 
man's blade again and the approaching 
Saxons cried out in dismay ; but the stroke 
did not fall—the priest's lean bare arm 
darted from its loose sleeve, and the robber's 
sword fell to earth, while Björn himself, with 
& fierce snarl of foiled rage, staggered to his 
ship, with his right arm hanging limp and 
streaming with blood. 

His men dragged him over the dark side, 
and one set to work to staunch the flow from 
his wound, while the rest laboured with the 
oars to thrust the dragon from the land. 

Alfred was lifted to his feet by Edda and 
others, just as the vessel began to move. The 
devout king, the peaceful ruler, and the wise 
judge, were dead in him at that instant, and 
he was but a fierce soldier who dreaded lest 
his prize might escape him. Down the bank 
he rushed and into the stream, hacking at 
the oars and shouting, “For the Cross, 
thanes, for the Cross." But behind him rose 
a louder cry, * Keep back, lord king; I will 
do battle for the Cross against Odin, ay, and 
even against Thor's self"; and waist-deep 
into the water surged the mighty form of 
Sigismund the son of Caeda, who began 
forthwith to deal crashing blows with his axe 
nt the line where the stream lapped against 
the dark timbers. 

Two or three of the Northmen left their 
oars to cut him down, but Dorimund held 
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SHORT time since, during a visit to 
Normandy, the writer rested one day inn 
little baker's shop where the old-time “ tally ” 
system was in full swing. In a secluded 
corner, above a pile of buns, hung a bundle 
of sticks, each of which was split down the 
middle for three-quarters of itslength. Upon 
the thick, unsplit quarter was cut the owner’s 
name. When that lady wanted a loaf, she 
just walked in with her portion of the stick 
and handed it to the baker. 

He took down his portion, put the two 
halves side by side, cut a notch across the 
line of separation, so that it marked both 
portions, and handed back the guidwife’s 
portion with the required loaf. In this way, 
he told me, there was no possibility of a 
dispute—no small canse for thankfulnoss 
with a crowd of excitable French peasantry 
—and both parties could readily see for them- 
selves when credit had gone far enough. 
When the bill was paid, the two halves of 
the stick were burnt, and a fresh stick started. 

Our own Government invented paper Ex- 
chequer tallies so long ago as Stuart times. 
They were acknowledgments of Exchequer 
indebtedness, and were speculated in, very 
much as we now barter Government stock. 
Nevertheless the Court of Exchequer con- 
tinued to keep its accounts by means of the 
cumbrous old wooden tallies. This ante- 
diluvian method of notching off the Govern- 
ment’s indebtedness actually continued well 
into Jast century ; being only abolished some 
eleven years before her late Majesty's acces- 
sion. 
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his shield over his brother’s head, nor was 
it till Dorimund fell before a spear that the 
giant sank into the water with a sword-cut 
deep in his shoulder. 

A groan burst from the swarming Saxons; 
but Sigismund’s work was done. The water 
was pouring fast through the hole, and the 
ship was steadily sinking to the bed of the 
strenm, as she drifted away from the bank. 

Standing at the prow, with his left arm 
curved about the neck of the figurehead, 
Bjorn glared about him like a snared animal. 
The two other ships were already some 
distance down the stream, and each moment 
the measured sweep of their oars carried 
them farther away: after years of successful 
pillage, the * nidderings " had left him to 
his fate. 

Indeed, the position of his own dragon 
was hopeless enough. To reach the farther 
bank was impossible, while to stay in the 
deep water meant death by drowning; not 
that Bjórn feared death, but it goaded him 
to fury to see his sixty men becoming fewer 
beneath the Saxon urrows, and to mark that 
the spears that flew from the sinking ship 
produced little or no effect upon the mass on 
the shore. 

To be killed without slaying in return ; to 
lose his hopes of Valhalla! Crippled as he 
was, Bjorn determined on а desperate 
measure, and even while the water was 
splashing against the rowing thwarts he 
called to his men to follow, and sprang into 
the river. 

Quickly the rovers splashed into the 
stream, and made for the shore with swift 
long-arm strokes, and scarce had the last 
man quitted the ship when she settled down 
with a mighty swirl, leaving only the dragon- 
head and one gunwale projecting above the 
water. 

Fast fell the Saxon shafts among the 
swimmers, and man after man threw up his 
arms and then drifted motionless on the 
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The final destruction of these tally-sticks 
is & matter of history. In 1834 the fiat went 
forth that the old parliamentary tallies were 
to be burnt in a stove in the House of Lords. 
So eager were the reformers to get on with 
their work, however, that they overheated 
the flue. The flue sct fire to the panelling, 
and, despite the frantic etforts of the horritied 
© reforiners," the two Houses of Parliament 
were burnt to the ground. To this day, how- 
ever, many a tally is cut in our quaint old 
West of England villages, which are nothing 
if not conservative. 

Equally quaint were the traders’ “ tokens " 
with which the United Kingdom was formerly 
deluged. Simultaneously with the issue of 
Exchequer tallies, the coinage became so 
debased and inconvenient that many large 
private firms began to issue their own 
copper currency, or tokens. "These tokens, 
although not actually legal currency, were 
always recognised as such by their actual 
issuers, and gradually became current as such 
amongst the majority of the various firms’ 
customers. Severely suppressed in 1672, the 
practice again broke out in 1787, and was 
only finally stopped by an Act of Parliament 
which withdrew all tokens from circulation 
on January 1, 1818! 

Some idea of the extent of the practice 
may be gleaned from the fact that the 
Anglesey Copper Mines Company coined no 
fewer than 300 fons of pence and halfpence 
in one year. Some of these coins have very 
quaint designs. For instance, the Leith half- 
penny of 1796, which was “payable at the 
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tide. Stil on came the Northmen, and 
among them rose the dark head of Bjorn, 
as, sorely spent, he laboured toward his 
coveted Valhalla. While yet a score of ells 
from the bank, the dauntless rover received 
an arrow in the throat. and the onlooking 
Saxons raised a wild shout as his body rose 
convulsively and then sank back into the 
water. 

Of the rest, but five reached the shore; 
four were speared as they staggered up tlie 
bank, but the last, & young, fair Baldur of 
great height and strength, had better fortune. 
Determined to die, he sprang at the nearest 
men with desperate valour, and had cut 
down two churls and even gashed the thigh 
of the thane of Romsey before receiving a 
stroke from Edda that brought him to the 
ground as an oak falls in the forest. 

A little silence succeeded, and the king 
gazed long and earnestly at the dead man 
before him, until a speech from the thane of 
Romsey broke upon his ear, 

“ We have lost some good men — Sigismund 
and his brother, and a score of others ; but 
heed them not ; we have given them a brave 
following to the shades of Valhalla." 

"Nay, good thane,” said Alfred gently, 
“ not to Valnalla, but to the mercy of Christ. 
If these pagans would but embrace the true 
faith, how gladly would I number such 
among my subjects.’ 


There is little more to tell. Geric, at the 
king's request, was rewarded with freedom 
and with a small holding of land; but he 
was not long to enjoy these gifts, as he fell 
in the king's host at Ethandun within the 
year. 

The name and prowess of Black Djórn 
have passed away like summer clouds, but 
the heavy timbers of the third dragon stand 
black and sombre above the waters of the 
river Humble to this day. 

[THE END.) 
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house of John White, Kirkgate,” bears a 
female figure holding & pair of scales and sit- 
ting behind a bale labelled “Tea” and a 
cask labelled ** Gin." 

In view of the huge dyeing business which 
has sprung up at Perth within recent years, 
the Perth farthing of 1798 is almost pro- 
phetic. It shows a woman sprink!ing clothes 
from а watering-can and beuring the inscrip- 
tion, “In our vicinity are the finest streams 
and fields for bleaching in Britain." In 1812 
J. К. Picard of the Hull Lead Works issued 
& penny bearing the quaint announcement 
that it was * payable in Bank of England or 
Hull Notes " ; another coin, bearing a repre- 
sentation of the Birmingham poor-house, is 
believed to have been used for parish 
“relief °’ purposes; whilst practically every 
large trading house had its own coinage at 
the time of the Napoleonic wars. 

Still more quaint are certain of the present- 
day "coins" of the Spanish peninsula. 
Owing to the constantly fluctuating value of 
both notes and coinage, it is customary to 
reckon accounts in terms of a small coinage 
which has no real existence. For instance, 
in Portugal the reis and miireis are the busis 
of all account-making; but, although the 
reis is nomiually worth one-twenticth of a 
penny, neither it nor the miireis has апу 
real existence. А similar state of atiuirs 
exists in Spain and Gibraltar, where the 
real tellon and the Gibraltar real and 
quarto have never yet taken tangible shape, 
even within the meniory of the oldest in 
habitants. 
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POULTRY FOR FLESH AND EGGS. 


PART II.— GENERAL TREATMENT,— MORE FAVOURITE BREEDS. 


Јо ror Fowrs.—“ Both flesh and eggs," 

I say in my * Farm Book,” ** dependonthe 
quantity and the quality of the food we give 
toour fowls. As with the feeding of every 
animal, a judicious mixture is best. We there- 
fore give grain of all kinds, pollard, bran, 
and various meals ; Spratt's poultry meal, and 
the scraps from the table, including potatoes, 
green vegetables, morsels of fat, and bits of 
meat boiled and then amalgamated into a 
mass thick enough to throw to the fowls, 
that is not splashy, for the birds like to run 
here and there to pick their food off the 
ground." 

The grains which we give the fowls should 
be good and sound, else they are very liable 
to bring on diarrhoea, and spoil all our 
prospects. The dearest is, therefore, the best 
in the end. 

Green food is a sine quá non. Those that 
feed in a grass run do not require it, except 
in long, severe, snow-bound winters. The 
insects and grubs the fowls pick up on the 
grass run assist very much in egg production. 
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My own fowls, like myself, get а good deal 
of oatmeal. The mash which they receive in 
the morning is thickened with this ; so thick 
is it that lumps can be taken up between the 
fingersand thumb, and thrown here and there, 
so as to let the birds scramble for it. 

When feeding thus first thing in the morn- 
ing, we must remember that there are strong 
birds and weak ; and, as fowls have very little 
society manners about them, we should see 
that each has a good share. 

The cock, if belonging to any of the gentle- 
manly breeds, such as the game, will starve 
himself that the hens and even the cockerels 
may have enough, so it is often better to feed 
him by himself. A game cock makes a noble 
pet, and is most affectionate to his master. He 
not only feeds out of his hand, but really 
talks to him. Yet he is as quick to take 
offence as an old-fashioned Highland chief, 
and is quick to use his terrible spurs at 
times ; so your favourite dog or cat had better 
keep well out of his reach. 

Note this: The fowls are to have enough 
soft food of a morning, but nothing to waste. 
Whenever, therefore, they seem quite 
satisfied, stop throwing any more down. But 
don't keep what is left. 'The soft food is 
only for morning use, and it will ferment 
before next morning. If, therefore, you 


don’t keep a pig yourself, put it in the 
swill-tub for somebody else's. 

Fowls who have a nice grass run will 
hardly need anything in the forenoon; those 
confined to the gravel need grain as a mid- 
day meal, and with some more loose kitchen 
scraps. 

One handful of grain to each bird, maize, 
barley, wheat, oats, tares, crushed beans, 
any kind of garden succulent roots, turnips, 
potatoes, artichokes, &c. 

in winter you had better get some meaty 
scraps from the butcher if you haven’t 
enough indoors, especially if you have laying 
fowls, because their strength needs keeping up. 

Laying Hens.—In summer the cock, if he 
is gallant and good, looks very well after 
these ; you have to see that they do not get 
too fat, and that they don’t go too long at 
any time on an empty crop. It is laying 
fowls that ought to have the meaty scraps ; 
but I do not believe much in what is called 
egg-producing stimulants. They have a bad 
after-effect, and a fowl should lay two 
seasons before going to pot. 

The last, or roosting meal, should never be 
forgot. All wild birds feed just before stow- 
ing themselves away for the night. The 
food should be a few handfuls of grain, just 
enough to keep them active and warm all 
night. The hard food, you see, digests 
slowly, and gives, therefore, staying power. 

N.B.—Five or six fowls are enough to go 
with one cock, and not fewer. 

Sand or Grit.—I have already stated that 
fowls swallow small stones in order that the 
gizzard may have something to work upon, 
and thus grind up the grains they swallow. 
But this is not all, for these stones or grit 
are themselves rubbed down and partially 
digested ; and so, not only are the bones and 
stronger tissues nourished, but substance is 
formed therefrom to bvild up the shells of the 
eggs. It is for want of this that soft eggs 
are laid. 

Hints about Feeding for Winter Eggs.— 
I think that the following hints on egg pro- 
duce in general, and winter laying in particu- 
lar, will be found useful by my older boys. 
Indeed, I have these in my mind’s eye as I 
write. (1) Never leave broken eggs about 
anywhere, and don't throw eggshells into 
the run; it may teach the birds to eat eggs. 
(2) If you find any fowl that does eat eggs, 
try her by drumhead court-martial. Sen- 
tence: to be sent to pot. (3) Remember 
that, though certain fowls are said to belong 
to the laying breeds, there are good and bad 
strains of these. (4) The eggs you mean 
to hatch from must not be kept long, and 
with the small end uppermost. (5) These 
should be well proportioned, shapely, neither 
round nor pointed, and with a smooth shell. 
Wash them very gently with a little warm 
water before setting them under the broody 
fowl. (6) To preserve eggs in July for 
winter, oil them and pack in salt. There are 
many other plans, but this I have found 
good. (7) When the hen lays shell-less, 
or wind eggs, throw old limey gravel from 
walls, and grit, into the run ; if she is con- 
stipated, a castor-oil capsule, every second 
day for a week, will do good, especially if 
you put some bits of rusty iron in the water. 
I take this opportunity of telling you, how- 
ever, that it is a bad plan always having 
rusty nails in the water. We ourselves. 
don't need to be always taking tonics, nor 
do fowls. 

The above numbered notes are my own 
experience; now let us take that of others. 
But I warn you, that you must not believe 


all you read about the vast profits that 
some have made from keeping fowls, or fowl 
farms. As a rule, they do not put manual 
labour and many other items on the debit 
side of the book. If you take in the 
* Feathered World," you may read of scores 
of cases such as Major Morant, in his little 
Manual, tells us of: 

“In the month of December, we put three 
half-bred Spanish and Black Hamburg pul- 
lets and one half-bred Langshan and Dor- 
king pullet into a run. 

“They began to lay in January, and up to 
October 16th, when they began to moult, 
they had laid 647 eggs, the cross-bred Ham- 
burghs having averaged 179 each. The 
others laid the rest, but one was broody 
four times, showing the advantage of keep- 
ing hens of breeds that do not sit. 

“The house was 4 ft. long and 3 ft. 
broad. The roof was of felt, with a glass 
sash let into the front, and the floor was of 
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open spars of wood 1j in. broad, set 2} in. 
apart, the droppings falling through and 
thus obviating the necessity of. cleaning. 
Four hurdles projected from the eaves, and 
it was quite easily lifted, being moved every 
evening. The run of 8 ft. by 4 ft. and 2 ft. 
high was attached to the house, and moved 
with it. The hens were never out of this 
house and run for the whole time, and the 
house was never outside a garden not quite 
a quarter of an acre in size. In wet weather 
it generally stood on the grass, and was 
moved on to the beds after potatoes were 
dug, or whenever a bit of ground became 
vacant, when the hens enjoyed scratch- 
ing and dusting in the ground quite as 
much as if they were not confined. No 
cock was kept with these hens, so there 
was no annoyance from cock-crowing, and 
the hens never cackled when they laid." 

Well, reader, there was, of course, a good 
deal of ingeniousness displayed in this plan, 
but I can't recommend it, though you are wel- 
come to try it. You may find that about 200 
eggs will be all you will have, and you can 
reckon these at a penny each, and then look 
around you for your profits. Besides, in hard 
frosty weather a fowl run cannot be moved 
about like this. 
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й patterns оп the panel (fig. 3) being 
now, worked out with some fair degree of 
success—lines being straight, cuts regular, 
and surfaces not painfully ragged and torn 
through cutting against the grain—we may 
start off on some more ambitious object. 


Fic. 6.—DESIGN FOR STAMP-BOX. 
A, side; B, top. 


Shops for ready-made wooden goods.— 
First of all, it would be as well to mention 
that a few firms in London make a point of 
stocking wooden goods for chip-carving in 
great variety. Below are the names of two: 

The Army and Navy Stores, Victoria Street, 
s.w.; Derry & Toms, High Street, Kensing- 
ton, w. | 

List of things suitable for carving which 
can be bought ready made.—From either of 
these shops you can get bores of almost 
every shape and kind, for tea, for cards, 
letters, photos, cigars, matches, gloves, hand- 
kerchiefs, studs, hairpins, stamps, and money ; 
cases for postcards, stationery, cards, and 
matches, blotters, paper-knives, trays, bellows, 
book-racks, stools, tables, pipe-racks, and 
frames of almost every imaginable size. 
These articles are made in white wood 
(chestnut, etc.) or satin walnut, both being 
very soft wood for carving, but the white 
wood needing staining and polishing, and the 
satin walnut simply polishing, when carved. 

Stamp-bor.—Fig. 6 shows a design for the 
top and sides of a small stamp-box—costing 
from 5d. to 1s., according to the size and 
wood. 

Setting out pattern for stamp-bor.—Let 
us begin to set out the pattern on the top, 
B. With a ruler, vein a narrow line all 
round the top, holding the veiner in the right 
hand and the ruler in the left, close along- 
side the pencil line, which must first be 
drawn. This veined line forms a boundary 
for the pattern, which must on no account 
gobeyondit. Now join the opposite corners, 
1, 2, 3, 4; and the crossing-pcint of the 
joining lines will give you the centre of your 
design,c. Put your compass-point on c and 
stretch out the pencil-point until it reaches 
the veined line, then, with this distance as 
radius, draw the outer of the two circles; 
contract your compasses a little and then 
draw the inner circle, thus forming a circular 
band. Draw the lines x and y through the 
centre so as to have the pattern quite 
symmetrical ; then join the corners, 1, 2, 8,4, 
to the band by lines, as shown at 4. Then 


mark them out with triangles ready for 


“В.0.Р” CHIP-CARVER. 


By A. SANDERS. 


THE 


CHAPTER II. 


carving, as shown in 2. When these four 
corners are set out, turn to the centre and 
set this out in quarters, as shown at 4, by 
joining two points on the inner ring with the 
short line x v, and then getting the curve 7; 
this can be done by fidgeting the compasses 
about until they draw the required curve, or 
by freehand, or by the proper geometrical 
method. Knowledge must settle which. 
Next finish setting out each quarter as in 2. 

Uses and advantages оў veining.— When 
the design is completed, it would be well to 
vein out every part that will be left high— 
such as the two circles forming the band, 
and the curves, z z, within the band, and the 
lines joining the corners to the band, shown 
in 4. 

This veining enriches the design and 
gives a finish to the work, and, where 
possible, should always be done. In intricate 
designs a veined line will preserve the pattern 
whereas pencil lines get rubbed out times 
without number. 

Now start off cutting down and cutting out 
in exactly the same way as in the patterns 
on the panel. All the parts to be left high are 
marked в; of course, the veined lines 
between the cuts have not been marked in 
this way ; but all other parts have. 

Notching.—The notches in the high 
diamond-shaped pieces are made with two 
cuts of the spade chisel—one upright ^ut and 
one slanting to it. Care must be taken to 
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top is finished, set the pattern out on the 
sides, beginning with the front, which is 
shown in 4. Remember to vein a boundary- 
line first, then draw the pattern with pencil 
and compass, then vein it. Working in this 
order you will find much easier than any 
other. 

You will notice that the design for the 
sides is in two parts, separated by the space 
x x for the opening of the box. Halve and 
then quarter your side after veining the 
boundary-lines, and then set out the pattern, 
as seen in the unshaded part. The upper 
part is shown treated in two ways, either of 
which can be used. The lower part is the 
same right along. 

Adapting design to space to be filled.—'The 
back can have much the same pattern as the 
front, extending or contracting it according 
to the space. The short sides will take 
about half the design, and this again must be 
altered to suit the space at our disposal. 

Warning.—Be very careful when holding 
the box on end to carve the sides, as a slip 
might result in a very nasty cut. If the lid 
does not shut down tightly, it should be tied 
down firmly to prevent any accident of this 
kind. 

The box being finished, the tea-pot stand 
(fig. 7) should be started. This, of course, 
may be used for lamps or vases instead of tea- 
pots, if desired. 

Tea-pot stand.—The stand can be bought 


Fra. 7.—DESIGN FOR TEA-POT STAND, 


avoid knocking off the points when notching. 
But practice will cure any tendency of this 
kind. Perhaps it would be better to experi- 
ment on some of the patterns on the panel 
before starting to notch the stamp-box. 

Best order in which to worl:.—When the 


in satin walnut for about ls, or a piece of 
wood 6 in. square can be used. Whichever 
is chosen, set out the pattern as before—first 
veining the bounding-line, then drawing the 
pattern, and finally veining it. A careful 


examinatiom of fig. 7 will show how to draw 
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the pattern. Rule off the border and draw 
the circle; then, with compass on points a, 
в, C, etc., successively draw arcs or curves 
with radii ac, BD, CE, etc. until you 
have been right round the circle. This 
gives the chief lines of the design; now look 
at “quarter ” 2, and you will see how to 
get these quite ready for cutting out; the 
thick black lines shown here are the ones 
to be veined. 

How to get variety in design.—The pattern 
shown in fig. 7 can be completely altered by 
leaving parts high which are there cut down, 
and vice versd. By this means an endless 
variety of designs can be formed, all having 
the same leading lines. It is à very good 
exercise to try this on paper with compass and 
ruler, starting with a simple circular design 
and gradually making it more and more 
elaborate. I would recommend keeping all 
the “ scribbles ” so formed, as they will come 
in very useful some day when in doubt about 
the choice of a design. 

Ruboings.— Another excellent plan is to 
take a "rubbing" of every pattern when 
finished. This is done in the old-fashioned 
way of spreading a piece of paper over the 
carving and rapidly rubbing a coarse pencil 
over it until the design tells out clear and 
distinet. 

I have a large collection of such scribbles 
and rubbings, and very useful indeed do I 
find them; many of the designs in these 
papers are taken from them. 

Photo frame.—Fig. 8 shows a design for 
а circular photo-frame, costing from 6d. to 
1з. 6d., according to the wood and size. In 
setting out the pattern, draw a line from top 
to bottom, and then one at right angles to 
this, after veining the boundary-lines as 
before. "To get these boundaries quite even, 
the glass should be taken out of the frame 
and a piece of cardboard slipped in, into the 
centre of which the compass-point should be 
fixed—thus bringing it into a position to 
trace out the bounding.lines. Next halve 
each of the quarters formed by the cross- 
lines, and halve still once again. Now place 


i lir is a large subject, and but little space 

can be spared, therefore we will confine 
ourselves mainly to those branches of it that 
can conveniently be taken up by any boy 
with a taste for **dabbling in wet messes," 
as his sisters might possibly describe it. 

Most fish spend the earliest part of their 
lives in the shape of eggs (the eel being а 
notable exception), and many sorts can be 
obtained by the enterprising boy. Perch lay 
their eggs in sticky strings on water-weed, 
and roach, ete., also lay theirs among weeds, 
but those of the perch are most easily col- 
lected. The eggs of these fish, and indeed 
of most, are difficult to handle and easily 
injured. To this rule there is a notable 
exception in the tribe of fish called Sal- 
monida. 

This includes all kinds of salmon and 
trout, and the eggs, instend of being sticky 
frail things like bits of jelly, are compact 
elastic balls, from the size of buckshot to 
that of peas. 

A great advantage gained by choosing this 
form of fish-culture is that the eggs can be 
obtained, at very small cost, from the pro- 
fessional fish-culturist, ready fertilised by 
the male fish. 

They are called * eyed ova," and can be 
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the compass on the four chief lines (A, B, с, D) 
and draw curves and just fit in between the 
boundaries, then draw curves of the same 
size crossing over these four, with compass- 


point on 1, 2, 3, 4. The two lower quarters 


in fig. 8 show the method of setting out this 
pattern very clearly, and if studied carefully 
no difficulty need be experienced. 


FIG. 8.— DESIGN FOR PHOTO FRAME. 


(To be continued.) 
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EXPERIMENTAL FISH-CULTURE. 
By J. PAUL TAYLOR 


had for about 1s. a dozen, or at less propor- 
tionate cost in larger quantities, from any 
of the fish-culturists who undertake to supply 
on а small scale, such as Armistead of Sol- 
way Fishery, N.B., Capt. Ormrod, Wyresdale, 
Lancashire, or probably Mr. Valentine Corrie 
of Itchin Abbotts, Hants. These addresses 
are suflicient. 

The eggs can be obtained at any time 
between November and February, but I 
advise that Rainbow trout eggs should be 
asked for, if it is wished to get them in 
March or April, as these trout spawn much 
later than others. The eggs of the salmon 
are to be had at the same date as those of 
the trout, and can be hatched with equal 
ease; but of course the young fish cannot be 
kept permanently, as their sen-going instinct 
prevents them from thriving long in fresh 
water. 

If, however, you have no prospect of 
keeping your fish many months (and this is 
usually the case), it matters little whether 
you have Salmo salar (the salmon) or Salmo 
fario (the trout). 

Now, it is quite possible, as a high 
authority has said, to hatch out a dozen 
or two of salmon or trout with no other 
apparatus than a saucer, placed under à 


tap kept dripping ; but to succeed in rearing 
a number of healthy fish even into the year- 
ling stage, when they will be three or four 
inches long usually, will tax all your skill 
and care, and, indeed, it cannot be done 
without some exceptional advantages. 

It is, however, fairly easy to keep & few 
dozen fish until they are three or four 
months old; and they can then, with a fair 
chance of life, be turned into a stream free 
from fish of prey. 

To succeed in this, you must have the use 
of a tap during at least a great part of the 
twenty-four hours, and, if possible, con- 
tinuously. 

This tap need not be kept running fast, as 
that would be an unfair tax on the water 
company, but should always be dripping, 
and occasionally running faster. 

If this is to be had, the rest is a matter of 
care and attention to detail. A very small 
hatching tank can, 1 believe, still be had 
from Armistead for about 2s. 6d., and this 
would serve as a model if you or your chums 
want to make others. 

It consists of a water-tight wooden box, a 
foot or so long, 6 in. high, and 6 broad, open 
at the top, and with an outlet pipe near the 
surface at one end. Inside this it is desir- 
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able to fix a “grille” or arrangement of 
glass rods (best bought at a chemist's fitter's). 
These may be placed on a wire frame, which 
you can easily make, and should, when 
finished, look like a grill, and be placed by 
means of wire hooks over the edge of the box, 
just beneath the water-line of the hatching 
tank. 

The rods should be only about } in. 
apart, and then the eggs, when distributed 
on the grille, will not slip through. 

The eggs will be sent to you packed in 
damp moss, and should be placed on the 
grille at once; and any that have turned 
white (being dead) should be removed. 
This rule must of course always be observed. 

Before using your batching box it should 
be charred inside very carefully, to prevent 
it from harbouring the germs of * fungus," 
& disease fatal to many young trout. 

As the fish hatch out you will notice that 
each one is provided with a sort of feeding- 
bottle, bigger than itself, under its belly ; 
and on the substance of this it feeds for 
several weeks, gradually assuming the 
appearance of a trout, which it can scarcely 
be said to possess at first, being nearly all 
eyes and “ yolk.sac ” ! 

The hatching will probably begin within 
two or three days of receipt, and last about a 
week. 

When it is over clear away the egg-shells, 
and do nothing to your trout, except to keep 
the water clean and running slowly, and to 
take out any dead fish. 

After three or four weeks some few of the 
“alevins,’ as they are now called, will 
probably begin to poise themselves in the 
water on the look-out for food. 

Now your difficulties will begin ; for these 
tiny creatures are very dainty, and also very 
easily killed by unsuitable food. If you 
have a stream or pond near you containing 
water-weeds, these will generally supply 
some tiny insects (perhaps invisible to you) 
on which the trout will feed ; and these are 
probably the most suitable things they can 
eat, but sometimes they are not to be had. 

The safest food to try in that case is, I 
think, hard-boiled yolk of egg. 

This must be broken up into minute 
fragments, smaller than a pin’s head, and 
placed sparingly in the water near to the 
liveliest fish; and at the same time the flow 
of water from the tap should be slightly 
increased. 

After much care and patience you will 
induce some of your fish to feed on this 
diet, and others will gradually follow their 
example ; but it is a work of time. 

As they grow older you may vary the diet 
by using finely grated meat and pounded 
shrimps; but constant care must Бе 
exercised, or fish will be often killed by 
swallowing pieces of meat which are too big 
for them. 

As the weather becomes warm still more 
care is required to shield your delicate pets 
from heat. The cover, which I should have 
said should always be provided for a hatching 
tunk, and which is best of perforated zinc, 
should be kept on throughout the day, and 
every possible means adopted to keep your 
fish cool. If you succeed in keeping them 
into July, and the weather becomes really 
sultry, it will be well to turn most of them 
into a stream rather than risk keeping many. 

Half a dozen will have a much better 
chance in your small tank than half a 
hundred, under these circumstances. If 
you have a little stream (of which you can 
fence off part) you can, of course, continue 
your experiment indefinitely, and even bring 
your trout to a good size—say & pound or 80; 
but it is only a skilled professional who can 
achieve the triumph of growing trout up to 
seven or eight pounds in captivity, as I 
have geen them. 


It should be added that this hobby may 
possibly develop into an aptitude for success 
in the business, now becoming a common 
and fairly profitable one, of professional 
fish-culture ; but for the highest success in 
this a year or two of training at а fish- 
cultural establishment is most desirable, in 
order that numberless errors, costing much 
money to rectify, may be avoided. 

If any boys think of taking up the matter 
seriously, I will gladly inform them as to 
the books required, and put them in the way 
of gaining further knowledge. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL SERIES.] 


** Words " Competition. 


I this subject we offered PrizE-MONEY to the extent 
of One Guinea for the best list of words made up 
from the letters represented in the line * Read the 
* Boy's Own Paper.’ ” 

We are delighted to be able to report that readers 
entered into this competition most heartily, and to 
such good purpose, too, that we are induced to treble 
the amount of the prize-money, and divide it as 
follows: 

Prize—21s. 
CLIVE AUDREY LUSHINGTON MORANT (age 18), Danes- 
bury House, Burghley Road, St. Andrew's Park, 

Bristol (12,707 words ). 


Prizes—10s. 6d. each. 


Hanurerre H. Bristow (age 21) Holmleigh, St. 
Andrew's Road, Bedford (6,398 words). 

RALPH SYDNEY READ (age 15), 46 Grove Avenue, 
Ipswich Road, Norwich (5,529 words). 

ANGUS Н. Mcrcu (age 16), Oakhurst, Golding’s Hill, 
Lougliton, Essex (5,546 words). 


Prizes—5s. each. 


BEN DANIEL (age 16), 28 Deyne Avenue, Rusholme, 
Manchester (4,577 words). 

BERNARD №. WRIGHT (age 15), Lifford Cottage, Ennis, 
co, Clare, Ireland (4,000 words). 


CERTIFICATES, 


Edith O. Walford, Layer de la Haye, Colchester 
(3,762 words) ; Charjes Edward Radford, 195 Stamford 
Street, Brooks Bar, Manchester (3,631 words); Frank 
Ashby, 10 Belvedere Road, Lambeth, к.к. (3,975 
words); Pat Curline, Kynaston, Upper Dorset Road, 
Bex hill-on-Sea, Sussex (3,236 words); Edward Sharland 
Lockstone, Oxford Street, Malmesbury, Wilts (3,232 
words); Joseph Herbert Finney, 165 Uttoxeter Road, 
Longton, Staffordshire (3,189 words) ; Frank Hutchin- 
son Kennedy, Higheliff View, Guisborough (3,135 
words): Kate Larner, Wimborne House, 42 Stainforth 
Road, Walthamstow, Essex (2,921 words); Oswald 
Szulczewski, Church Cottage, Thames Ditton, Surrey 
(2,903 words); Willian Thomas Mould, Cherry Holt 
Wood, Newton, Wansford, Northamptonshire (2,862 
words); James Prentice, Brieston Hill, near West 
Calder, Midlothian (2,777 words); Harry Beale, Ure 
Bank, Ripon, Yorkshire (2,752 words); Alexander 
Riddle, 31 Beaulieu Road, North End, Portsmouth 
(2.748 words); R. B. Steele, 33 Chalmers Street, Ediu- 
burgh (2,746 words); Joseph Orbell, Havelock Villa, 
Trinity Road, Ventnor, Isle of Wight (2,744 words); 
George Lane, 64 Campbell Road, Bromley-by- Bow, 
London, E. (2,649 words); Charles Pribul, 40 Hampton 
Road, Forest Gate, Essex (2,412 words); Harold Cecil 
Earnshaw, Gresley House, Cambridge Road, Wanstead, 
Essex (2,370 words): Cyril B. 8. Ruddock, 23 Palace 
Road, Streatham Hill, s.w. (2,305 words); Fred Oakes, 
162 Cemetery Road, Farnworth, near Bolton (2,300 
words); Gertrude Alois, 9 Milton Avenue, Highgate 
(2.284 words); Н. Mattingly, One Chestnut, Great 
Cornard, Sudoury, Suffolk (2,282 words); May Tait, 
52 Goldington Avenue, Bedford (2,258 words) ; Maud 
Forrester-Brown, 89 Conduit Road, Bedford (2,236 
words); John Sharp, 71 Oxford Drive, North Kelven- 
side, Glasgow (2,219 words); Bernard William Wright, 
Lifford Cottage, Ennis, co. Clare, Ireland (2,188 
words); Arthur Ferreira, Riverside, Henley-on- 
Thames, Oxon (2.163 words); Daniel Ravine, 8 St. 
Peter's Street, Canterbury, Kent (2,028 words); Alan 
Stewart, Red House, Codicote, Welwyn, Hertfordshire 
(2.004 words); Arthur Burt, St. Wilfred's, Christ- 
church. Hants (2,019 words); Walter Ollis, 1 Victoria 
Terrace, Dudley, Worc. (2,007 words) ;, Henry Gerrard, 
6 Pennington Lane, Ince, near Wigan (2,000 words). 


Carving. 

IN this snbiect, it will be remembered, we offered 
PRIZE-MONEY to the ext nt of Three Guineas, in 
the event of any suitable competition, for the best 
specimens of a “B.O.P.” inkstand. We stated that 
any wood might be used, though allowance would be 
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made for the natural difficulties presented by some 
woods over others. The number of readers who sent 
in was not nearly so large as we should have expected, 
nor was the work submitted of any very particular 
merit. Still, we award the maximum amount offered, 
and divide it as follows : 


Prize—215. 
HARRIOT F. WHITESIDE (age 23), 88 Elgin Crescent, 
Notting Hill, w. 
izes—10s. 6d. each. 


LILIAN SHADBOLT (age 11), Queen's Road, Buckhurst 
Hill, Essex. 
EDWARD J. Coprin (age 16), Millfield, Witham, Essex. 


Prizes—7s. 6d. each. 


ANNIE CONSTANCE SHEARMAN (age 20), St. Matthew’s 
Rectory, Crumlin Road, Belfast. 


[.Name and address needed of the sender of an ink- 
stand made from cigar-box wood, with upright back.) 


THOMAS BENTLEY HILL (age 24), 6 Albemarle Street, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Lancashire. 


CERTIFICATE. 
Fred. Grimley (age 20), 74 Silver Street, Edmonton. 
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“BE AISY.” 


A LEGEND OF THE EMERALD ISLE. 
By F. M. JAMES. 


N a lonely cave upon a ws far away 
Dwelléd, once upon a time, a hermit, old and 
iade folk from all around up to his cave would 
To ro doles of wisdom with a penny in the 
ign counsel he would give to ev'ry maid or 
«T ба can't be aisy—be as aisy as you can!” 


Il. 

Far and wide o’er all the land they spread abroad 
his fame, 

And to this day you'll hear them call down blessings 
on his name. 

They say he was the wisest sage who in research 
profound 

The secret of all happiness and health at last had 
found. 

All the moral I would raw is—follow out his plan: 

“If you can’t be aisy—be as aisy as you can!” 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


ANOTHER CURIOUS GROWTH. 


W. WATKINS writes to us from Blaina, Monmouth- 
shire : * In vour issue of October 25, 1902, I notice, in the 
* Note Book’ section, the photo of a curious potato. 
Will you kindly accept (for publicatiou if of sufficient 


interest) the enclosed 1 hoto of a 1902 potato, which is 
reproduced exactly as taken from the soil, with the 
exception of the mounting. Notice the very striking 
resemblance to а cockatoo. The photo is by Mr. 
Outhbert, Abertillery, Mon.” 
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J. M. (Ohester)—You might find an advertisement QUESTIONKR.—You think too much of yourself. Think А. G. R.—There are four articles on French polishing 


that would help you In “Exchange and Mart.” The . of your appearance aa ree д Шале of шоло in our twelfth volume. 
master of the Art School or the curator of the Picture to the person you are addressing, and you will soon | 
Gallery would perhaps give an opinion, be at ease. | L. G. W.—Geranium has ten stamens, Pelargonium bas 


five or less; hence the “geraniums ” in your garden 


R. Jack.—We had a long series of articles on the APOLONNIERE.—1. Unknown tous. 2. The Latin for are pelargoniums, and under that heading you will 

Gramophone in our twenty-third volume, There is . "mastiff" is molossus.. If you mean systematic find their culture described in the book you niention 

no reason why you should not make one. name, it has none, being merely в variety of Canis | Another cuse of the same sort is that of the “nas 

Savoin.—We have had many articles on the subject, olen 3. The mastiff is twice the size of the e the ا ا‎ dus niii e 
but they are all out of print. Some are reprinted in Vus Spe р т e that, you will see at a glance, is not | 
our *Indoor Games." А book with the verv title— ScorTIE.—We have had several articles on Bird- in the least lik the ‘plant i : Wh | 

“ ic ing "— j DN stuffing; one has beeu reprinted in the seventh a e ERAS ке е рап i: question. y people 
Wise i bete in 1853. gere Ceu doc | hart 0 “ Indoor Game " You can obtain the in general, aud gardeners who ought to know better, | 

n, of the Minories, in QW . А 
their list. i , preservative and tools at any natural history shop. S нт in miscalling these plante is a my eu | 
۹ MAS . J. M.—No matter what he may becoine, it will 

n M.— Probably at Thamberlin’s, in Waterloo Road, А. WELLS.—We have frequently warned our readers him no harm to attend a course of machine constr 
pposite the south station. that private persons are not how allowed tu make tion and drawing at one of the evening clases in 
V. McLunE (Dunedin).—The postage of “The Sea” is DEE par de аа аал connection with the Board of Education, and it will | 
threepence. It would be sent you direct from the live alten d ie was for CHAE Penson that, aa give him a better chance of making his choice. It | 
publishers for fifteenpence, inclusive. Bodi TP e Act ot Parliament wis passed, we 1 is a good occupation, and may lead to better things | 
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D Brit's pleasant prospect of a holiday 

at Ellendean wascruelly cut asunder in 
its first bloom. Next morning he received 
a telegram from London  pereinptorily 
demanding his immediate return. It had 
reference to issues arising from an important 
сазе in which he had been principal counsel, 
and which he fondly hoped had been finished 
and done with. There was no escape or post- 
ponement possible. 

In doleful disappointment he packed his 
bag and set off to walk to the station, 
vetting a lift half-way by meeting the cart 
which was bringing his luggage to Ellen- 
dean. 

The business which called him to London 
did not long keep him there, but it obliged 
him to go to Derbyshire, where he was guest 
at а manor-house for a week. He afterwards 
had a week's fishing in the neighbourhood of 
Bakewell and Haddon Hall. Не spent 
another week in exploring the Peak district — 
and, at the end, feeling that after all he had 
enjoyed a good holiday, and having a lot of 
important work on hand, Dick Bull returned 
to London, and settled down to the iutricate 
task of grappling with the dispute about that 
Derbyshire estate. 

In the intervals of serious work Bull often 
gave a thought to Ellendean, and Mr. Quern, 
and Hugh Woodward's disappearance. The 
conversation at the Dog and Duck recurred 
to his memory, and his interest did not 
slumber in the desire to unravel the 
mystery. 

One day, having business at Somerset 
House, it occurred to him to examine the 
will of the late Major Woodward. The 
cxamination added zest to his anxiety. He 
learnt that Major Woodward had left the 
greater part of his property, including the 
house and grounds of Riverlands, to his son 
Hugh, on his coming of age. In the event of 
his previous death the property in its entirety 
was to go to his widow. 

Bull saw at a glance an obvious motive 
for the removal of Hugh Woodward. He 
pondered on the sensational assurance of 
that parchment-faced individual at the Dog 
and Duck, that the boy was not drowned ; 
and he connected it with the fact that Dr. 
Edless had contemplated marriage with Mrs. 
Woodward about the time of the disappear- 
ance. Bull decided that Dr. Edless could 
throw light on the subject if he chose. The 
desire was strengthened in him to pay 
another visit to Ellendean—and an oppor- 
tunity occurred in the following November. 
Bull availed himself of it. 

He journeyed down on a bleak autumnal 
day, and, as before, he left his portmanteau 
to be sent on, setting out himself to walk to 
Ellendean. In order to vary the walk he 
crossed the Darbel by a bridge near the 
station, and so pursued his way by a road on 
the opposite side of the river. 

That road would take him past Ravensdale, 
and аз he drew near to the scene of his old 
school-days, n desire seized him to pay 
it a visit. Who could resist such a desire ? 

From the top of a hill he caught the first 
sight of the chimneys and roof of the old 
house among the trees, and he stood for a 
while gazing at the scene. A melancholy 
wind was sighing over the moor—the smell 
cf carth and autumn was in the air. А few 
leaves clung to a wind-bent tree, and some 
of them Huttered to the ground at his feet. 
The sombre sky cauzht г, sickly gleam from 
the waning day, and the whole expression of 
nature was steeped in desolate sadness, 
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Bull walked on till he reached the 
entrance to Ravensdale. The iron gates, 
rusted and dilapidated, as in pictures of 
haunted houses, were secured by chain and 
padlock. Buta gap in ths hedge gave easy 
access to the park; and Bull was scon walk- 
ing across the once familiar grounds. He 
made a détour, so as to appreach the house 
from the rear; every step awoke some fresh 
memory. Не never suspected that he 
possessed so much sentiment in his nature. 

With slow steps and frequent pauses he 
reached the swimming-bath. It used to be 
enclosed by a wooden fence, but that had 
long since perished. ‘The cement basin, en- 
cıusted with mould, was half full of dark 
water; but all truce of trim turf and gravel 
paths, which once surrounded it, was lost in 
& monotonous desolation, damp, rank, and 
disconsolate. 

He passed on, and made a slow tour round 
the house, marking its broken windows, rot- 
ting woodwork, mouldering stonework, 
ruinous in the desertion of twenty years. А 
purchaser of the estate, he thought, would 
never attempt to restore the mansion to a 
habitable condition--it would be more profit- 
able to pull it down and build afresh. 

Bull passed the window of the Museum, 
and thought of the grandfathers’ ciochs. 
He tried the front door, which, being cf oak, 
had defied the tooth of devouring time. ‘The 
rusted handle refused to turn. But the 
door which the boys formerly used had 
roited und fallen— portions of it lay black 
and forbidding across the threshold. No- 
thing hindered his entrance, and he passed 
in. 
The stone corridor was green with slime — 
the floors of schoolroom and classroom had 
perishel in part, and showed ghastly gaps --- 
relics of old desks and forms were аз skele- 
tons of the dead, too rotten to be worth 
taking as firewood. Bull rcalised a sense of 
the absolute ravages of destroying time. 

He proceeded to what was once the more 
private part of the house. He entered Mr. 
Quern's study —in which he had filled up 
Ibsley's report. A twinge of remorse accom- 
panied the recollection and evaporated in a 
sigh and a smile. Memories of the past 
crowded upon his mind, suggested by every 
turn and angle. He had never been in the 
honse since the day he left school—and the 
sight of it in such dismal desolation pro- 
voked the keenest heart-searchings. 

He went up the staircase, and picked his 
way cautiously down the passages, where 
rotten boards showed the skeleton joists, and 
cobwebs swung their hammock = shrouds 
froin the ceilings. Не went into the dormi- 
torics, and listened for the ghosts of old 
times. 

Then he came down into the central hall 
of the house. He stepped lightly—for by 
the lingering light of day he saw the figure 
of a man seated in the vacant space. Dull 
guessed instinctively that it must be Mr. 
Quern, and, advancing, he laid his hand 
upon his shoulder. 

Mr. Quern raised his head, which had been 
buried in his hands, and looked round. 
“Who is it?" he asked. “Not my little 
Hugh, grown into a strong man?" ‘The 
words had & tone of yearning expectation. 

“No, sir," Bull answered; “I am one of 
your old pupils —S3ll. Do you remeinber 
me, sir?" 

“Bull! Yos, to be süre—I remember 


you." 


Mr. Quern stood up and confronted his 


old pupil. The bowed and wasted figure of 
the master was in strange contrast to the 
splendid athletic build of the old pupil. 

“Tam delighted to see you, Bull," he ex- 
claimed. “What a magnificent man you 
have become since the days when you en- 
lightened me as to the title of the Electress 
Sophia! Ha, ha, ha!” 

Mr. Quern burst into one of his old fits of 
laughter. Peal after peal echoed through 
the empty house, and died away in wailing 
echoes exquisitely painful to the pupil who 
heard thein. When Mr. Quern had sobered 
down once more, he said : 

“It is time to go back. Come with me 
to my cottage and let us talk. But you will 
want food—and, alas! I am too poor to 
offer you any! No; it cannot be. Where 
are you stopping? ` 

“I am going to the Dog and Duck, sir. 
May I bez you to give me the pleasure of 
your company at supper? It would indeed 
be a deep gratification.” 

“ Thank you; I shall be delighted. It is 
getting late. Shall we go at once? I don't 
nind telling you that I am hungry.” 

The master took his old pupil's arm, and 
they walked away through the grounds. 
Ваз honest heart ached with sympathy — 
drawn towards Mr. Quern with a strength. of 
feeling never before experienced by him. It 
was unutterably sad to think of his old 
master—a wasted wreck of manhood, almost 
brought to starvation, haunting the desolate 
scenes of his life’s work. 

They reached the httle inn. А cheerful 
fire greeted them in the snug private sitting- 
room. 

“Ah, this is comfcrt,’? said Mr. Quern, 
looking round the room. “It is not often 
that one enjoys a fire like that!" He went 
up to the hearth; he bent over it and 
warmed his thin hands before the blaze. 

“The warmth puts new life into me," he 
said. 

“Don't speak of it, si," said Bull in а 
choking voice. *' You'll break my heart !”’ 

Mr. Quern looked at him with open eves, 
but Bull went to see Mrs. Quciis and order 
supper. 

They presently sut down to a steaming 
dish of mutton-chops. Mr. Quern vrte 
sparingly of one, while Bull devoured three. 
When pressed to take another, Mr. Quern 
declined. 

"I am not accustomed to meat, and I 
must be cautious. Now tell me," he con- 
tinued, * about yourself, Bull. I always set 
you down for the bar. Was I right in my 
forecast? ”’ 

“ You were, sir. I have been practising 
with fair success for some years." 

"Good! I am glad to hear of t. And 
what has brought you down to Elendean ? ” 

"I will tell you, sir. You remember 
meeting a solicitor's clerk at Shorelock last 
summer. He told a friend of mine about 
you and—er-— your anxiety about the dis- 
appearance of little Ilugh Woodward. I 
got interested in the matter, and—well — 
I have come down to try and investigate 
it." 

“God bless you for that!” said Mr. 
Quern devoutly. “Twenty years have 
flown since Hugh Woodward disappeared, 
and no news of him has been received. I 
have seen him often in my dreams — alwav - 
the same little golden-haired sunbeani— ttc 
delight of his mother's heart, and of mine. 
He must be twenty-three years of age nox, 
wherever he is. Ob, if I could ever hope to 


see him again! Tell me, have ycu any 
clue?” 

“ None whatever, sir—only the vaguest 
theory. Mrs. Quoits told me that there was 
a talk of Dr. Edless marrying Mrs. Woodward 
at the time. I saw the late Major Wood- 
ward's will at Somerset House, and, from 
the way in which the property was left, it 
occurred to me that it would be an advantage 
toa second husband if the child were dis- 
posed of—since the whole estate was to be 
Ной з on his coming of age. The theory 
is uncharitable towards Dr. Idle:s, who, for 
anything I know, may be a truly just and 
honourable man. But my profession teaches 
me to weigh evidence of motive ; and when I 
further heard that no trace of the boy was 
found when thc river was almost dry, I felt 
n desire to undeceive myself as to the possi- 
bility of Dr. Edless having abducted the boy. 
That is all I have to go upon at present.” 

Mr. Quern listened with rapt attention, and 
replied : 

* The suspicion you suggest never entered 
my mind. I know little of Dr. Edless, though 
1 have lived in the same village with him 
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forty years, and he used to attend the school. 
I was aware that the marriage was talked 
about, but I set it down to idle gossip, since 
after п time nothing more was heard of it. 
Could it be possible? . . . How strange that 
my talking to that pleasant young fellow at 
Shorelock should have such a result! My 
dear Lull, the sight of you after ғо many 
long years is a greater pleasure than I сап 
express. I have not seen many cf my old 
pupils since the school.time ceased. They 
have drifted their scveral ways to the van- 
ishing.point of distance. Our lives, nt one 
time parallel, have since diverged. But, tell 
me, how shall you procced ? ” 

“I shall keep eyes and ears open, and try 
to learn something from the villagers. They 
have not forgotten the matter. I was down 
here one night in August, and learnt that 
there was an opinion prevalent that Hugh 
was not drowned. There is a man---Nic 
Shafter—whom I should like to interview. 
That is my only plan at present. I cannot 
go and ask Dr. Edless. But if there is truth 
in my theory, the doctor probably employed 
an agent; and if that agent is a native, he 
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may have dropped a hint of the secret — 
gossip would not smother that hint. But, 
sir, vou mnst not build hope on my vague 
surmise, which has not a shadow of known 
substance. I certainly agree with you in 
feeling convinccd that Hugh was not drowned. 
That is, after all, the strongest card in my 
hand." 

They talked till late, and then Bull walked 
back with Mr. Quern to Moorside Cottage. 
Bull sat for a while in the sordid little room, 
and Mr. Quern declared that his presence 
was the gift of Pandora. 

"I bless God for your visit, Bull. I feel 
inclined to rush and tell Mrs. Woodward 
that you will find Hugh! It is the brightest 
dawn after a long night!” 

* My dear sir, you must not build hope on 
a mirage. It may turn out nothing more 
substar tial.” 

“Ah, but your sympathy, Bull! That is 
the shadow of a great rock in a weary land! 
When heart joins heart there is something 
more real than a mirage—1 biess God for it. 
Good-night." 

( To Le continued.) 


A STRANGE STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


HE boys found that the hut in which they 
had spent the night was situated ia 
what might be called the principal square 
of the place. This square was formed by a 
dozen or so large huts or houses, all in look 
and build very superior to the one they hud 
occupied, which was п mere shed, and had, 
as has already been stated, no windows. 

The houses were raised some feet from the 
ground on wooden posts; their sides were 
closed in with paloopo — that is, bamboo half- 
split and flattened —and their roofs were 
covered with п species of palm.leaf. An 
open frame, having & rough resemblance to 
two unglezed windows, with & door in the 
centre opening on to the verandah, formed 
the front of the houses ; and a short ladder 
that could be pulled up or let down at 
pleasure completed the buildings. 

At the end of the square, an carth-bank 
had been thrown up. It rose high above the 
houses, and there was a fine view of the 
river and of the bays beyond from its 
summit. А gentle slope led up to it, and on 
the top it had been flattened and smoothed 
so аз to form a large circular platform. On 
this three or four huts had been built, and 
near Ше centre was a flagstalf with an old- 
fashioned cannon standing in front of it, the 
whole being surrounded by an open bamboo 
palisade. The cannon was so placed as to 
command the avenue that led down to the 
river, and some of the streets that opened 
out of the square and ran in all directions at 
right angles to one another. Near this little 
fort was a row of long, low sheds—apparently 
storehouses. Beyond this lay some rice- 
fields and a strip of cultivated land, and 
beyond this again was a bamboo palisade 
that encircled the village on this side, and 
separated it froin the forest, which stretched 
far away inland, and was -according to the 
mate— inhabited by wild animals and the 
legendary tribe of savages. 

The boys, turning out of the square into 
one of the broad strects, strolled through the 
village. On the verandahs of the houses 
they saw men smoking and drinking; and 
occasionally they caught sight of a соррсг- 
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coloured woman or two. Now and again a 
small youngster, with an ebony skin, would 
run out of the houses across the road, and 
gaze up at them with a frightened expression 
on its little puckered face; or an ugly- 
looking cur would stand and bark at them 
from a safe distance. Two men passed 
them. and one asked the other if he knew 
who the two youngsters were; and Philip 
and Dick heard the man addressed say 
something about “the mate's chickens." 
But, with these few exceptions, no one 
seemed to take much notice of them as 
they walked through the village, and they 
whiled away the morning exploring the whole 
of it. 

Before returning to the square they met 
the mate, who told them that he had found 
another hut for them, and that if they would 
follow him he would show them where it was. 

The boys were very glad to hear tbat they 
would not have to sleep another night in the 
filthy shed ; but, though their new dwelling 
had a rough wooden table and a couple of 
chairs besides the mats that served as beds, 
and was certainly cleaner than the other 
hut, it was nothing like as clean as they had 
hoped to find it; and when the mate left 
them-- after saying that all their meals 
would Ее sent to them, and that «o long as 
thev behaved themselves they need not be 
afraid that anyone would interfere with 
them— Philip remarked to Dick, “I don't 
know whose business it is to clean these 
places, but I'm going to give whoever it is a 
lesson how that surt of thing ought to be 
done." 

And he darted out of the hut. Dick went 
after him, but he was already out of sight; 
and when Dick returned to the hut after his 
fruitless chase, he found Philip with a 
bucket and mop—his coat off and his shirt- 
sleeves rolled up —vigorously polishing up 
the floor and walls of the room. 

"I brought these for yon," he said, 
splashing the water about and jerking his 
head in the direction of a scrap of soap and 
a scrubbing-brush that were lying on the 
verandah, 


“Where did you get them? 
them to you ? " queried Dick. 

"That woolly-hended nigger. Guessed he 
was the handy-man of the place," returned 
Philip, working away energetically. 

Then the two boys set to work; and 
before long the hut was as clean and sweet aa 
water and soap could make it. 

* Fortunately, the mats аге tolerably 
clean," remarked Dick; “they would have 
been awkward things to wash." 

“Rather so,” Philip replied with а grin, 
ав he rested on his mop and gazed round 
approvingly. “Now there's only one thing 
wanting. Wait a second. The darkey said 
he wanted these back as soon as we had 
done with them." 

“ Said ?" repeated Dick, raising his eye- 
brows. "Ithought he was dumb." 

“Oh, I can understand what he means 
all right after a little guess work," returned 
Philip. ‘ These are precious articles here, 
you know." And, picking up the soap and 
brush, and with the mop in his hand, Philip 
ran down the steps of the verandah. 

He soon returned carrying some sheets of 
brown paper. 

“ What's that for?" asked Dick. 

“You'll see presently,’ Philip replied. 
“ That blackie is a trump.” 

Dividing the paper carefully into several 
large squares, Philip, after searching in 
those inexhaustible pockets of his, produced 
several small pieces of coloured chalk, and 
with these he began to decorate the brown 
paper in true pavement-artist fashion. 

“ There 1 " he exclaimed, with some pride, 
as he finished covering the last piece of 
paper. “Now we must put these up." 
Then, catching sight of the pail of watcr, 
“Oh, I forgot to take that pail; the nigger 
will be wondering what has become of it." 

* All right, I'll take it,” said Dick. 

* You will find him near the sheds by the 
fort," remarked Philip, and Dick left the 
hut. 

Philip, after having hung up his chalk 
drawings and gazed аё them and the now 
clean room withmuchysatisfaction, also left 
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the hut, and went in search of Dick. At 
the back of the fort, near the sheds, he came 
upon Dick and the negro, The negro was 
twisting up his face in the most comical 
manner, showing his tecth, rolling his eyes, 
and prancing about; at the same time he 
kept moving his hands and arms up and 
down like pump-handles. Dick, with a very 
grave face, was attentively watching him, 
and, as if out of sympathy, occasionally 
waved his arms also. 

Philip watched them unobserved for a few 
minutes, then, exploding with laughter, he 
said, * Hullo, Dick, what on earth are you 
up to?" 

The negro smiled at Philip, and, with a 
wriggle of his arm to Dick, made off; and 
Dick thrust his arm through Philip's and led 
him towards the little fort. 

“I found he understood talking on his 
fingers," he explained. 

* Arms, I should say, from what I saw," 
interrupted Philip. 

* And, as I know something of the signs," 
continued Dick, not heeding the interruption, 
* [ thought I would try if I couldn't get him 
to talk to me that way." 

They now ascended the slope that led to 
the fort, and stretched themselves on the 
grass near the cannon. No one seemed to 
be about, and they had the place quite to 
themselves. 

“ Remembering what I heard Domenico 
вау about getting rid of his contraband 
goods, and that we should go the same way 
as the other one," Dick said, speaking slowly 
and steadily, “I thought I would try and 
tind out if there had ever been a white girl 
seen or heard of here.”’ 

Philip nodded sympathetically. 


to t тыннан. 


HIS ADVENTURES 


Г\шлхке to Val's promptitude, the two lads 

found that they were not very far behind 
the conspirators—the latter had managed to 
get perhaps half-way up the face of the cliff, 
and their figures were still plainly visible in 
the pale moonlight, standing out against the 
dark-brown surface of the rock. Bending low, 
and motioning his companion to follow his 
example, Daintry followed in their wake, 
worming his way cautiously up the narrow, 
rugged path, over sharp rocks which cut 
his naked feet and hands, and devoutly 
hoping all the while that the operator on 
board the Marathon would not take it into 
his head to flash the searchlight in just 
that particular direction. An encounter on 
that path—an ascent compared with which 
the narrowest and roughest winding-stair in 
the most tumble-down Norman castle in 
England would have seemed easy and 
pleasant—an encounter there must inevitably 
end in the two lads being butchered where 
they stood, or flung from the cliff, and Val 
shuddered as he thought of that fall on to the 
sharp rocks below. 

But, providentially, the difficulty of tlie 
climb seemed to engross the entire. attention 
of the plotters for the time being, and they 
did not once look round, nor was any word 
spoken between them beyond a muttered 
objurgation on the steepness of the path, 
until the summit was reached. Then indeed 
the last two halted, and, facing round, gazed 
eagerly in the direction of the oncoming 


AND 
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“I did not get much out of him, as he 
seemed afraid of saving too much and 
dodged some of my questions; but he as 
good as told me that some time ago, when 
he was first here, he had seen & white 
girl in the village; but he had only seen her 
once, and he thought she possibly belonged 
to one of the ships that ran in here. Any- 
how, he made me understand that there was 
no chance of her being here now, and when 
he found how much he had let out he begun 
contradicting himself, and ended by saying 
that he thought he might have dreamt it, 
and that he had seen no white girl at all, 
but only the white spirit that is said to 
inhabit the forest.” 

“Well, there is not much to be made of 
that," observed Philip. “ There may have 
been dozens of white girls here, for all we 
know, but that doesn’t say that one of them 
was your sister." | 

“No,” Dick said, shaking his head sorrow- 
fully. “Га give something to know, 
though.” 

“So would I, for your sake, old chap,” 
remarked Philip. “ All the same, its no 
good brooding over it.” 

“Ah, you never knew Lorine,” returned 
Dick. 

“A jolly sort of a girl, wasn't she? ” said 
Philip. 

“Jolly?” said Dick. “Well, in some 
senses, but she was the best und sweetest 
sister a chap could have. You should ——- but 
what's the use of telling you? You never 
knew her or had a sister of your own." 

* Oh, all right," Philip said rather Һау. 
“TI didn't ask you to; after all, she was only 
a girl." 

Now it was Dick's turn to take offence, 
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cruiser, while their companions hurried away 
at the top of their speed. 

Daintry, lying panting in the shadow of a 
boulder with his comrade by his side, liter- 
ally shook with apprehension. He could 
guess well enough the duty entrusted to those 
two men who stood there on the edge of the 
clitf—they would signal to their accomplices 
the moment the Greek war-ship entered the 
danger-zone above the hidden mines, and 
then—the English lad could not bear to think 
of what would happen then! But if they 
remained there, he was powerless--he could 
not well, even with Ion's assistance, ascend 
the cliff in their very teeth ; and even if it 
were possible to overpower these two men, a 
shout from them would bring the other two 
conspirators on the scene, and the slender 
attacking-party would be immediately 
slaughtered. Men who could calmly plan the 
destruction of a fair-sized war-vessel with 
all on board were not likely to have many 
scruples about taking a few lives more or less, 
especially when those lives stood in the way 
of their plans. No, somehow or other the 
two lads must manage to slip by unobserved. 

A dozen vague impossible plans flashed 
through Daintry's brain as he crouched in 
his place of concealment, and a glance at 
Ion's knitted brow and firmly compressed lips 
showed plainly enough that he, too, was tax- 
ing his every faculty to map out a scheme by 
which they could evade the watchers on the 
ledge above them. But it was all apparently 


and, getting up with a very red face, he 
walked off, leaving Philip to meditate upou 
the touchiness of fellows who had sisters 
and the bother that women often occasioned. 

This was the nearest approach to a quarrel 
that Dick &nd Philip had had since the 
brigands had captured them, which, as they 
had now been for weeks past nearly wholly 
dependent on each other for society aud 
amusement, was perhaps rather surprising. 
However, it did not last long, for when they 
met again at the hut a little while after- 
wards, Philip made it up in his usual casy 
fashion. 

^I say, look here, old chap, you needn't 
cut up rusty. I have no doubt that, for a 
girl, Lorine was about as good as they make 
them." 

And this amende honorable having been 
made, and accepted in silence by Dick, 
the boys soon became as good friends as 
before. 

But Dick's conversation with the negro 
had started a train of thought that led the 
two boys to wonder a little at the energy 
they had shown that morning, cleaning and 
decorating their hut. “As if we were going 
to spend the remainder of our lives here," 
thought Philip with something approaching a 
sigh, as he looked at the works of art hanging 
on the wall. “ Anyhow,” he thought, smiling 
to himself, “it was better than sitting down 
and whimpering; and as we have promised 
not to try and escape even if we get a 
chance, we shall now have to remain here as 
long as they choose, or until they make up 
their minds what they mean to do with us 
-—if they're going to do anything. Bothered 
if I can make head or tail of it all, though!” 

( To be continued.) 
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of no use--the usually clear and active minds 
would not work ; and Daintry, goaded out of 
his ordinary sound common-sense by the 
remembrance of all those lives whose pre- 
servation, under Providence, hung upon his 
acts at that moment, was about to start up 
and boldly attempt the ascent in the face of 
the enemy, when, as it sometimes chances at 
such times, the unexpected happened, and 
the task which had seemed hopeless was 
A drifting wreath of clouds 
swept across the moon, and as the whole 
in а greyish 
twilight, the two lads heard one of the 
sentinels say to his companion in & voice 


made possible. 
scene was suddenly wrapt 
which was low, but distinct enough— 


“Let us go a few yards farther—we shall 
see better there, for the cliff juts out, and 


there are some bushes which will coneeal us 


if we lie down. Not that it matters much: 


but still it is as well to run no risks of being 


seen." 

Val held his breath to listen for the other's 
answer, but he made none beyond a short 
nod, and the next moment the two Moslems 
had wheeled round, and were walking brisk!y 
towards a spot where a projecting shelf of 
rock hung over the beach like a sheltering 
canopy. “Now, Jack, this is our one 
chance!” Daintry whispered hoarsely. “ Up 
the path quick, and away in the direction we 
saw the German and that other fellow take. 


Don't make a noise for your life—for all ou: 


lives—the lives of those poor fellows aut 
yonder 
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yonder as well as our own. 
ready? Off!" 

Swiftly vet silently the two lads hurried up 
that portion of the steep path which still 
remained to be climbed, and thence for per- 
haps a hundred yards they dashed across the 
level summit of the cliff, till they found 
themselves on the brink of a small hollow, in 
the centre of which, half-concealed by a 
tangle of bushes and undergrowth, stood a 
tumble-down hut. A feeble ray of light 
streamed from its single narrow window, and 
Val, as he stood there on the edge of the 
declivity, his breath coming thick and fast 
under the stress of the burning excitement 
which possessed him, bad no doubt whatever 
in his own mind that there before him was 
the heart of the conspiracy, the power by 
which, with a pressure of his finger, the 
skilled engineer could send hundreds of 
human souls into eternity in a ае). The 
fiendishness of the thing sent a sick shudder 
over the lad's frame, but it was instantly 
succeeded by a wave of fierce indignation, 
which in a moment obscured all remem- 
brance of the fact that he was carrying his life 
in bis hands; nay, more, that he was risking 
Ion's too. 

There was no time to think of personal 
danger while such a terriblo responsibility 
lay upon them ; and without & thought of 
anything but the Greek cruiser gliding on- 
ward to her fate, he led the way along the 
beaten path to the hut at his topmost speed. 
Their bare feet made but little sound even 
upon the hard earth, and, as Val was careful 
to slacken bis pace and step cautiously as 
they drew near the hut, they were able to 
reach the rickety door without their approach 
being noticed by the two conspirators with- 
in. Daintry put his lips close to his com- 
panion's ear. 

“Do you look after the Turk,’ he 
whispered ; * he isthesmaller of the two, and 
we shall have the advantage of taking them 
by surprise. I will tackle the German ; and 
mind you keep & sharp look-out for revolvers 
or knives—they' re sure to be armed to the 
teeth." 

Zamoros nodded, and in the pale light of 
the moon, which was now struggling out of 
the clouds once more, Val could see that, 
though his comrade's face was white enough, 
his lips had nevertheless set themselves іп a 
determined line. Just for an instant their 
hands met, and then Daintry set his muscular 
shoulder against the door, and, with a single 
heave, sent it flying inwards, to the accom- 
paniment of a loud exclamation from those 
within. The German engineer was standing 
by a rough wooden table, on which were 
various tools and a coil or two of wire, and 
which, together with & couple of dilapiduted 
benches, seemed to be the only furniture the 
wretched place contained. So much Daintry 
saw in the space of one hasty glance, but he 
had no time for more, for the next instant 
Zamoros had hurled himself forward and 
grappled with the Turkish conspirator. 

The German thrust his hand into his coat 
pocket and drew out a revolver, but before he 
could pull the trigger, the English lad was 
upon him, and, seizing hold of his right wrist, 
prevented him from using his weapon. To 
and fro they swayed for a few moinents in 
the grip of a deadly struggle, and then 
Daintry, wrenching round his opponent's 
wrist, caused him to drop his revolver with 
a cry of pain. As the weapon fell clanging 
to the floor, Val, with & swift movement, 
threw his arms about his antagonist's body, 
and, summoning all his strength for one 
desperate effort, literally flung the man from 
him with the full force of his splendid 
muscles. The German's head came in sharp 
contact with the wall of the hut as he went 
crashing to the grcund, to lie there stunned 
nnd motionless. 


Now, are you 
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In the meantime. Zamoros had hardly been 
so successful in his contest with the Turk, 
whom he had so unhesitatingly attacked, for, 
though taken aback by the suddenness of the 
onslaught, the fellow was more than à match 
for the slight-built Greek lad, and, moreover, 
had a long, keen knife handy, which he did 
not hesitate to draw. 

Once and again the conspirator slashed his 
young assailant savagely across the knuckles 
in order to compel Ion to loosen the grip 
which the lad had fastened upon him, but 
Zumoros still held on gallantly, and for a 
few minutes the issue of the struggle seemed 
in doubt. Then suddenly, with a hoarse 
gasp of rage, the Moslem struck out, his 
blade flashed before lon’s dazed eves, he was 
conscious of a sensation as though his left 
side had been branded with a hot iron, and 
he felt himself being borne backwards to the 
ground. Another moment and all would 
have been over, but before the uplifted knife 
could descend for the second time, it seemed 
both to the prostrate lad and his enemy as 
if the foundations of the solid earth were 
shaken to their very centre—there was a 
deafening roar, a shock like that caused by 
an earthquake, and the walls of the frail hut 
rocked again. Then there came a rattle of 
falling fragments, a shout from the verge of 
the cliff where the sentinels kept watch, and 
atterwards—echoes only, dying rapidly away 
into a grim and awful silence. 

The shock had overturned the lamp, 
causing the oi) to ignite, and by the ghastly 
glimmer of the blue flame which had 
instantaneously leaped up, Ion saw his 
comrade spring forward and snatch up some- 
thing froin the floor. The next moment a 
sharp report broke the heavy stillness, the 
fierce eyes, which had been glaring into those 
of Zamoros, grew suddenly blank and glazed, 
the long knife fell tinkling to the ground, 
and, without warning other than а half- 
choked cry, the inert weight of a dead man's 
body came heavily down upon the Greek lad's 
breast. 

Strange to say, the contact. horrible 
though it was, seemed to restore the nerve 
of which the shock had temporarily robbed 
him: he shook off that dreadful weight, and, 
dragging himself to his feet, staggered 
through the powder-reeking smoke to the 
door, which Daintry, his face white as ashes, 
was endeavouring to prop in its place by 
means of the heavy wooden table. For 
nlready footsteps and angry shouts could be 
heard outside, followed by а thundering 
blow upon the frail boards, which, however, 
were by this time too firmly wedged in their 
place to readily give way. 

“І exploded the mines," Daintry gasped 
as his friend joined him. ** I knew it was the 
only thing to do— before the cruiser got near 
enough to be very much harmed. Now, even 
if the worst comes to us, they cannot touch her. 
But Jack—that fellow—did I—did I- kill 
him?" Zamoros glanced quickly to where the 
dark figure lay, close to the glittering knife; 
the blue flame of the overturned lamp had 
burned itself out by now, and only the pale 
moonbeams lighted up the interior of the 
hut, throwing the crumpled-up form and 
the shining blade beside it into strong 
relicf. 

“1—1 think so," he faltered, in an awe- 
struck whisper. 

The English lad caught his breath. 

“ Killed—aud I —Jack, you know it was to 
save your life—he would have stabbed you! 
Say it was, old fellow; I can't bear to think 
that I -- killed him!" 

* [t was to save me," Ton answered quickly. 
* I owe my lifeto you again, Val, and —what's 
that?” 

That was the crack of a revolver, fired 
unmistakably at very close quarters, and as 
the bullet whizzed past them and buried 


itself harmlessly in the wall, both lads 
wheeled round, to see at the window a dark 
face under the Turkish fez. Gone in an 
instant were Daintry’s scruples, forgotten 
utterly the horror with which a moment 
before he had realised that the blood of a 
fellow-creature was on his hands, for now he 
knew that he and his friend stood on the 
threshold of a life-and-death struggle—a 
struggle in which the odds must inevitably 
be in favour of their opponents. Without 
hesitation he raised his revolver and fired ; 
there was no betraying cry in answer, but 
when the smoke cleared away, the face, with 
its evil expression of rage and hate, was gone. 

Val glanced down at the weapon in his 
hand. 

* Four shots left," he muttered to himself. 
“I must take care that none of them are 
thrown away—as that last one was. I 
believe I never touched the fellow. Hist!” 

Crash! A stone was hurled against the 
door, and the upper boards gave a little, 
showing streaks of white where the wood had 
splintered. ‘Then, without a word, Zamoros 
went to where the knife lay, picked it up, 
and stood waiting, his left hand pressed 
against his side, and the broad blade ready 
in his right. He swayed a little as he stood 
there, and a terrible fear sprang to life in 
Daintry's heart. 

" Jack," he whispered in an agony, “ was I 
too late? Did he—did that scoundrel hurt 
you?" But the other silenced him with 
an imperative wave of his hand. 

* Never mind mo, old fellow," he panted 
through his paling lips. “I can hold on - do 
you see to the window. They're sure to try 
again there." 

Dropping on his hands and knees, Val 
crawled close under the narrow unglazed 
aperture, and crouched there, watching the 
square of light above him with straining 
eyes. Across the interior, from window to 
wall, the moon had flung a broad white 
shaft ; but on either side of this the shadows 
were dense, and the spot where Daintry 
crouched was perfectly screened from the 
observation of anyone glancing in. Just 
now, everything within and without was 
very silent, andin that moment of breathless 
stillness the scene imprinted itself on the 
English lad’s brain so forcibly, so vividly, 
that no peril of the future could ever etface 
it. He was not of a particularly impression- 
able nature, but many a time afterwards he 
dreamt of tnat hut on the cliff, and seemed 
to sce the broad ray of moonlight falling 
upon the two motionless forms—that of the 
senseless man and of the other who would 
never move again. 

Once or twi^e a wild desire to leave the 
p'ace, to dash out and meet the assailants 
hand to hand, stirred within him; but he 
crushed it down again, knowing well that 
such a course of action would only be 
Celiberate suicide. No; whatever chance of 
escape they had now—ard candidly, he did 
not think they had very much—they certainly 
would have none at all out in the open 
against two well-armed and utterly unseru- 
pulous desperadoes. 

Well, whatever way it ended, they had 
succeeded in saving all those lives; the 
Marathon and her crew were safe—and— 
yes !—if the thing had to be done again, he 
would act in just the same way. Looking 
death in the face, he could still say that and 
mean it with all his heart. But lon— ay, 
there was the pinch—if only his chum were 
safely out of the business, the rest would not 
matter. 

He stole a glance at Zamoros, and bit his 
lip as he forced his gaze back to the window 
ngain, for somehow, the sight of the figure 
leaning against the table that barred the 
entran. e brought a great lump into his 
throat, and made him fecl—in his own 


parlance—as if he were “going to make a 
jolly ass of himself." He could almost find 
it in his heart to wish that they had left the 
crew of the Afarathon to their fate—for his 
chum’s sake, never for his own. 

Suddenly the silence was broken by 
another thundering crash on the door, 
followed by a hoarse shout of triumph as the 
Turks perceived that they had succeeded in 
driving in a fragment of board some twelve 
inches long, thus making a guping rent in 
the frail barrier. But their exultation was 
premature, for Daintry, watching his oppor- 
tunity, sprang to the door and fired through 
the aperture, the bullet breaking the bone of 
the nearest assailant's left arm, and causing 
the man to stagger backwards, faint and sick. 
His companion, however, infuriated to reck- 
lessness by the resistance so unexpectedly 
offered, dashed forward and fired two shots 
in rapid succession, fortunately without 
effect, though Val had a narrow escape, one 
of the leaden messengers almost grazing his 
ear. Then, summoning all his strength for 
one mighty effort, the Turk brought down a 
heavy stone upon the already yielding boards, 
and in an instant the barrier was down, and 
the table only remained between the two lads 
and their enemies. 

Daintry fired once and again, but the drift- 
ing smoke with which the hut was now filled 
prevented him from taking accurate aim, and 
the bullets sang out harmlessly into space. 
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A Bom to the seaside often wonder at 

the large initials displayed on the bows 
and on the sails of the fishing craft. The 
amount of ignorance shown by them with 
regard to these letters is very great. Stand- 
ing on the pier at Lowestoft, in the midst of 
educated Londoners, the writer has heard 
a gentleman tell the lady by his side that 
the letters were the initials of the owner of 
the craft! 

Of course these symbols and figures are 
required by statute, and by their means any 
fishing craft, belonging to any port, can be 
identified as easily as a London policeman 
can identify an offending hansom. 

The Government police the tishing-grounds 
with gunboats, and these constables of the 
watery highways are on the watch for trans- 
gressors as carefully and ns quietly as the 
man in blue on duty in our streets. 

There are few international conflicts 
between the fishermen now, but this was not 
always the case. Not so many years ago, 
the Belgian and French fishing craft had а 
habit of deliberately sailing across the nets 
of the English drifters, trailing a grapnel 
iron behind them, and in this manner 
ruining nets to the value of hundreds of 
pounds. The drifter with her nets out 
would be helpless, but a signal flare might 
be answered by the searchlight of a gunboat 
some miles away. Finding the policeman 
nearer than he expected, the foreigner would 
try to slip off with his lights covered. 
Suddenly, however, the white beam of light 
from the swiftly approaching gunboat would 
be broken by a dirty-white sail, and on it the 
drifters crew weuld read, say, "САГ 2073” or 
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The next moment the two Moslems-—for the 
wounded man had recovered sutliciently to be 
abe to give his friend some aid--were over 
the slender barrier and in, and a hand-to- 
hand contest was raging fiercely. Zamoros 
lunged out twice at the foremost of the 
assailants, but it was the young Greek's last 
effort; both sight and strength were failing 
him fast ; he swayed forward even as he struck 
out blindly at the figures looming through 
the curtain of smoke, the knife fell from his 
nerveless hand, and he sank upon the ground 
insensible, his face looking so ghastly as the 
moonlight fell upon it that his chum’s heart 
seemed to turn to stone within him. Well, 
if Ion were dead, he had only gone first by a 
little way, for they were both doomed— 
doomed ; the end was very close at hand, and 
he could only meet it as it is the Englishman’s 
pride to do— grimly fighting to the last. Once 
again his shaking fingers pressed the trigger, 
and one of the on-coming Turks—it was the 
one he had wounded before—pitched forward 
with a horribly lifeless thud across Ion's 
prostrate body, and lay still, a red stream 
trickling from his mouth. 

Then, flinging away his empty revolver, 
Val Daintry leaped forward, the Berserk 
madness, the fighting fever, hot upon him, 
and the next instant Englishman and Turk 
were clinched in the grapple of death. The 
Mobammedan was a powerful man still in 
his prime, broad-shouldered and muscular ; 


(To be continued.) 


OUR FISHING CRAFT. 
By CHARLES CHAMBERS. 


perhaps “О 1312." The prowler might then 
slip away in the darkness if he could, but the 
tell-tale numbers could not be’ disputed. 
The records nt Calais or Ostend would give 
the name of the craft, and the skipper of the 
Mouctle or the Jean would learn that 
the policeman had used his bull's-eye to some 
purpose. 

Fishing within three miles from the shore 
is an offence against the laws of most 
maritime countries, and many a foreign 
skipper has made the acquaintance of an 
English magistrate for this reason. On the 
other hand, our skippers have learned some 
of the Dutch or Danish methods of dealing 
out justice when they have had their gear 
or catch of fish confiscated for the same 
offence. On several occasions our coast- 
guards have pulled out in their boats and 
boarded craft of various nationalities, and 
taken them into custody, when scen plying 
their business too near our shores. If even 
they are unsuccessful in their pursuit of 
the offenders, there may have been light 
enough to see their letters and numbers 
through the glass, and the quarry has 
then only escaped until obliged to put into 
а port. 

Many a youngster in the fishing ports of 
Great Britain has learned more geography — 
or at any rate more sea-coast geography—by 
haunting the piers and harbour than ever 
he learned at school. He has obtained the 
knowledge more pleasantly, too, for at school 
it is a drudgery. Down in the fishmarket — 
where every boy runs as often as possible — 
he learns the names and positions of ports 
without number. He does not know he is 
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moreover, he held the lives of two men in 
his hand yet, if only he could use his weapon ; 
but Daintry's grip upon his wrist prevented 
that, for despair had given the lad an almost 
miraculous strength. 

What was that? High over the noise of 
the struggle, could it be the sound of men's 
voices and of rushing feet? Н seemed to 
give Val new life, and, clutching at his 
opponent's throat, he held on till the Turk’s 
sallow face grew purple. Even yet perhaps 
there might be a chance, if only he could hold 
out till the rescuers arrived. But suddenly 
a dark figure detached itself from the shadows 
which lay thick in the farther corner of the 
hut; it was that of the German engineer, 
whom Daintry had entirely forgotten, and 
who had in the interim recovered his senses, 
and burned to avenge the blow whose effects 
were plainly visible on bis bruised and dis- 
figured face. Пе picked up the empty re- 
volver, and crept cautiously ncarer and nearer. 

Val did not hear the stealthy footsteps, but 
nll too late a sense of imminent danger was 
borne in upon his brain. The sound of 
hurrying feet came more distinctly now, 
followed by the crackle of firearms; and then 
suddenly Daintry became conscious of a 
crushing, overwhelming shock, the waves of 
а great sea seeined to close above his head, 
and, with a feeling of intense relief, he suffered 
himself to sink down—down into those waters 
of oblivion and of peace. 


learning geography, but he is, and later on 
in life the letters '* BF,” for instance, will 
remind him at once of the Banff boats he 
used to watch when а boy. 

Take a boy from the east coast of 
England, ғау from Great Yarmouth, and 
ask him the names of some Scotch ports. 
He will at once mention Banff, Kirkcaldy, 
Inverness, Peterhead, Wick, Leith, ete. Ask 
him if he learned these at school. It is 
most likely his reply will be that he knows 
they are Scotch ports because he has seen 
the Scotch boats come in with the letters 
BF, KY, INS, PD, WK, and LH on 
their bows. 

The next time the tripper is at a fishing 
port for his holiday, he may find a new 
interest in watching the various fishing 
craft, and in noticing how each stretch of 
coast has a type of boatof its own. He will 
sce the blutf, tub-shaped Dutchman, bearing 
“SCH,” the initials for Scheveningen, 
followed by a queer three-masted boat from 
Dieppe (D)—a “ sash-maree," our school- 
boy would call it. Then come the slight- 
looking west-country boats with * SS" for 
St. Ives, or “PZ” for Penzance. The 
sturdier Scotch craft before mentioned are 
certain to be there. Still watching, he may 
see a heavy smack from Dartmouth (DH) 
or Ramsgate (К), with perhaps a light 
long-.boumer from Hull (H), or a rusty- 
looking steam trawler showing 'LO," for 
the capital port. The list is not exhausted, 
for our schoolboy friend, should we ask 
him, would be able to give the names of 
other ports, each with its statutory abbrevia- 
tion. 
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E years ago I was an ardent stamp 
collector; and though out in India, 
where members of the philatelic persuasion 
were fewer and farther between than they 
are now, I managed to maintain a pretty 
lively exchange business with local na well as 
foreign enthusiasts. Му collection numbered 
some four thousand—bond Jide varieties ; 
clean of all those abominations such as re- 
prints, facsimiles, fakes, and forgeries which 
have so increased during the last quarter of a 
century ; and I did not go in either for those 
minuter distinctions of watermark, perfor- 
ation, and shade, which are all the vogue 
nowadays. 

I was stationed in the interior, and, having 
been granted a short leave of absence, I 
decided on spending it at Madras, a city 
I had hitherto never visited. Arrived there, 
I took up my abode in the detached bachelor 
wing of the Imperial Hotel ; and in the pro- 
cess of making myself comfortable I set out 
my stamp books, ete., on a side table in my 
sitting-room ; for, mid the dolce far niente of 
other attractions, I meant to keep шу eye on 
my pethobby. This sitting-room had a large 
barred window looking on to the front 
verandah, common to the entire row of apart- 
ments, which stood distinct from the main 
building, where families were located and 
meals gerved. 

Returning from town after a day's 
shopping, I left the hack conveyance at 
the hotel porch, and, to save time, walked 
across to my diggings. On stepping up into 
the veranduh I was surprised to see a know- 
ing-looking, middle-aged white man planted 
at my window and intently regarding the 
interior; while, jealously eyeing him, my 
servant kept sentry over the door. 

* Halloa, sir! What interests you in my 
room ?"' was my natural query. 

He turned to те апа smiled. “Stamps?” 
he said interrogatively, nodding at the same 
time in the direction of that side table. 

" Yes; but what on earth do you—-— 

“ Shake!” he shouted, interrupting me, 
and extended his “ paw," while the smile 
expanded into a grin of delight. 

We shook. 

“I'm astamp crank too!" he continued 
eagerly. * I'm from Philadelphia, I am; my 
name is Theodore S. Bratt, and I'm just 
prospecting creation to see the world, but 
mainly to hunt up stamps. I’ve got the 
dollars, stranger, and am on my own keel. 
I landed from the French boat this morning, 
and, 'cording to the Guide Book, I drove 
slick here. While mooching about the 
location, I chanced to squint through your 
window, and by the fixings on your table I 
guessed that & pretty considerable stump 
man owned that lot. I've been squinting in 
off and on the whole day. Don't know your 
temperature on the subject of philately, 
mister, but if it can we gauged by mine I 
calculate you're just as glad to drop across me 
as I am to run up against you.” 

He spoke genially; but the use of 
Americanisms and a certain roughness of 
tone and manner did not suggest refinement. 
However, I cared little for this: he was a 
brother stamp collector. I unbent at once; 
told him all about myself, and, for the rest, 
the philatelic bond of union speedily made 
us ns thick as thieves. 

At my invitation he brought his books into 
my room, and we forthwith set to examining 
cach other's collections. My brain whirled 
during the process; but we said nothing, 
beyond giving vent to an occasional excla- 
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“ POST-OFFICE,” MAURITIUS ° 
A STAMP STORY 
By Н. HERVEY. 


mation as he or I came upon some gem or 
curiosity. Ouralbumsdone with, we proceeded 
to trade. But whereas my single duplicate book 
contained about two thousand, this fellow had 
half a dozen closely crammed volumes! As 
for his collection proper, it far outnumbered 
mine, and must have quadrupled it in value. 
True, I beat him in Asiatics; but when I say 
that he had complete Spains from 1850 to 
1855 ; several U.S. Postmasters; every speci- 


men of the subsequent general issues to date; 


АП the Thurn and Taxis used; many of 
the coveted old Australasians, British Guiana, 
and others — you will understand my feelings 
as I looked through Theodore 8. Bratt's 
albums. 

Then his duplicate books! I held my 
brenth as I turned the pages—thick with 
rarities; on almost every sheet appenred 
stamps I had dreamt of, and hitherto en- 
deavoured in vain to acquire. My mouth 
simply watered ! 

We agreed to exchange stamp for stamp ; 
mine being the smaller assortment, he had 
first innings, and took 120 from my duph- 
cates. Needless to mention that I found no 
ditticulty in paying myself from his. 

“Shake!” he ejaculated at the close of 
the transaction. 

We shock. 

*"l'ain't much of a swop after all," he re- 
marked. “But I see, Mr. Walker, you're in 
the same box as myself as regards those 
* Post-Office" Mauritiuses.”’ 

“In the same box not only with you, but 
every collector under the sun, barring per- 
haps half a dozen or so. I've been trying to 
get thein for the last twenty years." 

““ And so have I—for thirty years; bother 
the things! Now, as we're brethren in mis- 
fortune, I'll let you down on to something 
which I've à mind we can work between us. 
Will you stick ? " 

“ Like wax ! " I replied, reckless of what he 
might want me to stick to. 

“ First, are you your own boss? " 

* Yes, for the next four days." 

Producing and spreading oui a folding 
map of India, he consulted а note-book ; 
then, after searching the chart for a little, 
“ There!” he exclaimed, “ that's the nearest 
depot, Pendarum ; and the clearing is about 
twenty-five miles to the north.” 

“What clearing?” I asked, gaping at 
him. 

“ The clearing where I've a notion we can 
sail in on some * Pcst-Oflice' Muauritiuses. 
Listen, Mr. Walker, and I'll tell you. My 
boat stopped three days at Galle, during 
which guess I passed the time ashore hunt- 
ing round for stamps. While so, I knocked 
against an old coloured Dutch mister at the 
hotel. We foregathered ; and after we had 
become friendly like, I told him who I was 
and what after. He said he was sorry he 
could not help me in my line nohow; but 
after a heap of palavering, and more explain- 
ing on my side, he calculated he could give 
me а tip which might be useful. He said as 
he had been for a grist of years emigra- 
tion agent, or factor, or something under tlie 
Madras Government at а sea-coast town, 
by name Adeenarainvasel; he had recently 
come from there on the close of the concern. 
He fingered it out on the hotel map—also 
the railway depot, Pendarum, and I chalked 
down the name slick. This Adeenarainvasel, 
he said, used to be a head-centre of emigra- 
tion to Mauritius and some other locations; 
but Mauritius was quite enough for me. He 
also said the niggers'd remain there from 
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two to ten years, making their pile and 
sending money and notions of sorts to their 
families and friends at home; and that, as 
the natives of those parts are known to 
preserve every scrap of mail matter, he 
calculated that I could make a fairish haul 
of Mauritiuses at the place — if so be I'sloped 
over there some tine day. What do you say, 
Mr. Walker ? ” 

I trembled with suppressed excitement as 
I listened ; it was all news to me. The bare 
idea of unearthing “ Post-Oflices," perhaps 
by the dozen, set my fibres tingling; for 
even in those days the stamps coinmanded 
fabulous prices. 

" You didn't let out to the Dutch mister 
on the intrinsic value of old Mauritius, did 
you?” 

Bratt winked cannily. “ No, siree! This 
child ain't no pickaninny just yet. Old 
Dutchy knows nothing about the stamp 
craze ; you bet I did not enlighten him, and 
he couldn't fix it up nohow why I should be 
round for little bits of useless smudged 
paper—as he called them. He said he was 
sure that ne'er a white man had ever poked 
his nose into Adeenarainvasel—for stamps, 
that is." 

“Well, what do you propose doing ? ” 

* What's the lingo down there? ” 

“Tamil.” 

“As good as Choctaw to me. 
lay tongue to it?” 

“Yes; fluently.” 

"Good. Well, it strikes me more nor 
ever then that vou and I have to take the 
cars there. The idea entered my head 
directly I sighted your stamp fixings, and it 
has just dug claws into my brain since we've 


Can you 


palavered. I'd be helpless — without you to 
do the jawing and conducting. What d'you 
вау?” 


“ By all means! 

“ Shake!" 

We shook. 

“You run the show straight away. I'll 
find the dollars for everything, and we can 
square afterwards. бее?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And we'll divide the booty. Shake 1» 

We shook once more. 


Let's go." 


Accompanied by my two servants, we 
reached Pendarum ‘after a coinfortable night's 
run by train; thence in creeping, jolting 
bullock-carts to Mulluckunbady, nineteen 
miles, where we dined and slept; then, 
having made a good early breakfast, we 
sturted again, reaching Adeenarainvusel, the 
Mecca of our hopes, early in the forenoon. 
The place boasted not of п Travellers’ Bun- 
galow or single white resident; so, making a 
virtue of necessity, we unlimbered beneath 
some trees on the outskirts of the town. 
Here, crowds of natives watched our move- 
ments from a respectful distance, wondering, 
evidently, what had brought us to that 
out-of-the-way epot; for by our slender 
retinue and hunrble means of conveyanco 
they had already concluded that we were no 
Government officials on tour. I did all the 

talking —in Tamil; as not a man-jack cf 
them spoke any English. 

“ Your slave, my lords," said an individual, 
presently pushing his way to the front and 
bowing low. “I am the village headman. 
What supplies do your honours require ? ” 

“ We don't want any supplies, headman." 
I said. “ We have come provided with all 
necessaries.” 

" Your honours wish:to shoot ? ” 
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“No; we are not shooting; we are search- 
ing for old used postage-stamps.” 

“Old postage-stumps!’’ he echoed in 
mystified tones, while several men who had 
followed him exchanged glances of рег- 
plexity. 

“Yes; old stamps off letters that have 
come through the post." 

They stared harder than ever, and then 
the headman pertinently remarked, “ Why 
do the lords seek for worthless things, and 
which you could procure elsewhere? Why 
have your honours come to our humble 
village for the purpose ? ”’ 

I could not help feeling &mused at the 
awe depicted on the faces of all as the head- 
man spoke. The natives of India are, I 
should say, the most childishly suspicious of 
the whole human race; and in this instance 
it was evident that they feared lest some 
ulterior motive lurked behind the avowed 
object of our visit. The sooner I allayed the 
growing alarm the better for us. 

“ Look here," I said, opening and display- 
ing a pocket exchange-book that I happened 
to have about me. “ We require them merely 
to stick in а book —like this." 

They scrutinised the page all ways, mutter- 
ing to each other that the stamps were more 
or less obliterated; thus contirming our 
demand for used ones. They were partially 
reassured. 

* Your honour,” whined the headman, “ we 
are your slaves, and do not wish to infringe 
the laws that you, our masters, have imposed. 
Do you require the old stamps to clean and 
use again? Only last year a Brahmin of 
Pendarum was convicted of such a practice 
and sent to prison for five years." 

* Have no fear," I replied soothingly; “I 
am an oflicer of Government; and I repeat, 
we want only used stamps—to stick into 
books." 

Still they were not wholly convinced ; 
nevertheless, at the headman's bidding, 
several went off to their huts and presently 
returned with bundles of letters; but the 
stamps were mostly common current Indians. 
I had not sufficiently explained myself. 

“ These are not exactly what we require, 
headman,”’ I observed, after locking through 
the packets. “ What we want are Mauritius 
stamps—the older the better." 

* Oh, ho !” he exclaimed, in a tone asif of 
relief. “ Mauritius stamps even if cleaned 
would be of no use here: excuse our sus- 
picions, my lords. If you will come to the 
Maurice Paliem (the quarter inhabited by 
returned emigrants) no doubt we can find 
the stamps for you.” 

Quite agreeable to the move, we hastily 
swallowed a few mouthfuls of breakfast, and, 
buoyed with hope, proceeded to the region 
indicated, a sort of suburb of the town itself. 
News of our mission and its object had pre- 
ceded us to the Maurice Paliem, for barely had 
we entered its precincts when an aged native 
approached, and with a deep salam (obei- 
tünce) tendered a piece of brown paper 
bearing а strip of six fourpence surcharged 
on green Britannias of 1854 ! 

“Tf they are of any use, take them,” said 
the ancient. 

Any use! Neither Bratt nor I possessed 
& specimen ; these were in capital order, and 
we simply “ grabbed " at them. 

“Looks like as if we've struck rich!” 
chuckled my companion in а low undertone, 
and voicing my own thoughts. * Better give 
the old chap something for that lot; ‘twill 
encourage thecrowd to tote along some more." 

Veiling my exultation —for un overshow of 
galumphing would have set their suspicions 
going —I gave the old fellow a quarter-rupee 
(sixpence). © There!" I said, * that’s for 
your stamps." 

A silence of stupefaction ; blank astonish- 
ment on the faces of all. 
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“Why, sir," at length gasped the recipient, 
turning the coin in his palm and regarding 
me as if I had been some gnome or lunatic, 
“this is good money! What is it for?” 

* Your reward for the stamps, I repeat." 

“But they are used stamps!" they 
shouted, inan eestasy of perplexity. “ Even 
if cleaned they would be of no value here! 
How is it your honours pay for what із worth- 
less?” 

To explain the principles of philately to 
thes? simple Asiatics would have been obvi- 
ously impossible. I merely smiled, flourished 
my open exchange-book in their faces, and 
told them that we were prepared to pay even 
more for older stamps. 

Enough! We had touched their weakest 
point, cupidity; their hesitation melted 
away money, silver money for nothing! 
Had ever such miracle happened on this 
earth? As if by magic they awoke into 
activity; all those who possessed Mauritius 
correspondence hied off to ferret about and 
bring their quotas along; 1 апа Bratt examined 
batch after batch, handful after handful. 
Oh, the rapture of that time! Truly had we 
alighted on a veritable philatelic El Dorado! 
Without counting the shoals of more ordinary 
varieties, we succeeded by midday in netting 
three ld. Post Paid of 1848; four red Britan- 
nias of 1854; five 2-7. blue— Queen's head — 
of 1859; eleven 6d. slate, and four ls. green 
of 1862!  Verily a glorious bag, all used and 
lightly marked, but, alas! no “ Post-Oftices.” 

As we made each selection we paid prompt 
cash; and the natives, their greed. now 
thoroughly aroused, frantically turned their 
belongings inside out in the search for 
stamps-— the whole place became а pande- 
monium. Carried away by the fascination 
of so easily coining money, old men and 
women pressed on us with faded lettevs and 
papers in their hands, imploring u3 to buy 
them-—to manifest the bitterest disappoint- 
ment if we pronounced their offerings unac- 
ceptable, for we had no intention of loading 
ourselves with the commoner kinds. 

Hitherto, the highest price we had paid 
was one rupee for a single stamp. I wondered 
whether a heavier bribe would still further 
stimulate them; perchance the gems we sought 
Jurked in some forgotten corner, and it would 
be a pity indeed did we quit without our 
mission fully accomplished. The afternoon 
was drawing to a close, we had a long way 
before us to Pendarum; I could not spare 
another day, while Bratt vowed he’d not 
remain without me. Clearly, then, something 
must be done. 

" Listen ! " I shouted. “We must leave 
shortly; so there is no time to lose. We 
have bought all the stamps that we require, 
but you have not yet produced the kind that 
we particularly want. What do you say if 
we promise to pay you five rupees for each 
specimen you bring us? ”’ 

They stared at us in silence; they were 
already persuaded in their minds that we 
were lunatics, but they now suspected that 
we were “ pulling their legs.” 

“You are making fun of us, sir! " at length 
exclaimed one man. 

"Itake my pramánum (oath) that I am in 
earnest,” I replied. 

This convinced them that there was “ no 
humbug" about it; they respected my 
pramánum. ©“ What are the stamps?” they 
wailed. * We have shown you all we have!” 

“Stand out—the oldest man who either 
went himself or had relatives who went to 
Mauritius!” I bawled. 

After u little consultation, а white-mous- 
tached patriarch hobbled forward. * I, my 
lords,” he mumbled. “ You have already pur- 
chased several stamps from me." 

In the speaker I recognised him who had 
produced the ~ Post Paid ’’ of 1844. 

* Well, we want the stamps that vet older 


men or their relatives must have used; 
bring them to us, and earn five rupees for 
each." 

Another burst of despair ; and the ancient 
said, * I am the oldest surviving —— "' 

* No!" interrupted another шап. ** What 
about Avgailappen the recluse; he who lives 
near the temple of Mooniappaswam у by the 
sea? Surely he is an older mau than vou, 
О Moothoocurrppen! His sons emigrated; 
I have often heard him say so. Let us go to 
him." 

More uproar; all spoke at once, and the 
din was deafening. At length the headman, 
after partially quietening the noise, begged 
us to accompany him to Aggallappen’s house, 
аз the old devotee was too feeble to leave it. 
Accordingly, off we tramped, carrying the mob 
with us, and in due course reached the sea- 
shore temple, under the lee of which huddled 
a miserable shanty, the abode of the recluse. 

The headman and others entered, and after 
a long palaver they carried out the inmate on 
а charpoy or native bed, and set him in our 
midst. Now the same ground had to be те: 
traversed, Agyallappen, suspicious as the 
rest, swore by every god in the heathen pan- 
theon that he had not such а thing as an old 
letter in his possession ; and it was not until 
those of his fellow-villagers—who had made 
their money out of us— showed the old doturd 
their respective gains; not until Bratt and I 
chinked a handful of rupees in his ears, that 
his scruples were dispelled. “ Bring me my 
box," he whispered to the folks about him. 
“By chance I may have preserved some of 
mv son's letters.” 

The box produced, the owner unlocked it, 
and proceeded to empty out the contents: 
old clothes, thea a layer of inscribed papyrus- 
Jeaves, followed by more clothes, and lastly. at 
the bottom, several bundles of letters! We 
pounced on them, and eagerly scanned the 
stamps. ‘ Post Paid," “Post Рад”, one 
after another; опе penny—twopence; two- 
pence— penny; vermilion—blue; blue—ver- 
milion in endless succession, till we hated the 
very sight of these exquisite stamps! We 
were fast becoming disgusted; we tumbled 
the letters carelessly about, we were on the 
point of giving the search up as а bad jcb. 
when, chancing on a faded piece of brown 
paper, 1 mechanically opened it— and imagine 
the state of mind that Bratt and I were 
thrown in when we gazed on a strip of ** Post- 
Offices,’ two ld. vermilion, two 2d. blue ! 

We could not have spoken to save our 
lives; we dumped down the twenty rupees, 
cleared out, went back to our carts as if in a 
dream, inspanned, and set out on our war 
back to Pendarum. It was not until we had 
left the village far behind, and the last of the 
crowd had dropped off, that we overcame the 
mental paralysis in which our amazing good 
luck had steeped us. 

“Shake!” suddenly ejaculated Bratt, in а 
fopgy voice. 

We shook. But we conversed no more. 
We travelled all night, reaching Pendarum 
early in the morning. The single train for 
Madras left at 10 А.м., consequently we had 
leisure to overhaul our treasures. We first 
floated them in a basin of water, freed them 
of paper, and then dried them. I took charge 
of the lot, all barring the “ Post-Otfices,” 
which Bratt proposed placing in his watch- 
back, for greater security — a measure to Which 
I agreed. 

We reached Madras that evening, and 
arrived at our hotel in time for a late dinner. 
We were fairly fagged out, both in mind and 
body; so, when the meal was over, and we 
had once more gloated over those four “ Post. 
Offices,” we bide each other good night and 
turned in, resolved to divide our spoil on the 
morrow. 

At dawn I was startled from sleep by hear- 
ing scme very unparliamentary language in 


~ Bratt’s voice. 


Hurrying out, I found him in 


- the verandah, velling away in choice Yankee, 
while several hotel servants stood cowering 


he. 


before him. 

* What on carth's the row, Mr. Bratt?” I 
asked, rubbing my eyes. 
* Row enough, I calculate, mister ! " foamed 
“ Guess some stinker has laid claws on 
my watch and vamosed! Don’t cure во 
much for the ticker, although it cost me 


. 200 dollars last fall; but the Mauritiuses 


have gone with it ! " 
Within the hour we were both at the chief 


. police-otlice, where we gave information of 


` the robbery, Bratt offering a reward of 200 


rupees for the recovery of his watch. The 
police did not allow the grass to grow ; for 
later that very day, while we were seated ut 
luncheon, an inspector, whom we had seen 


` nt the office, drove up to our quarters, with 
A couple of constables guarding an East 


! 
| 


| 


‚ Indian youth, whom we immediately recog- 
` nised as one of the hotel clerks. 


* Your property, sir?" said the inspector 
interrogatively, handing Bratt the watch. 
* I ealculate that is so, mister, considering 
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there's my monogram on it," answered the 
recipient, unable to conceal his satisfaction, 
in which, needless to say. I thoroughly parti- 
cipated. 

“We've had an eye ол this chap for some 
time, sir," continued the inspector, pointing 
at the wretched clerk; * aud, suspecting him 
directly you reported the theft, we looked 
him up, and caught him in the act of selling 
the watch to a native.” 

“I'm main glad to get it back again; and 
shall be a heap more so if I find that the 
cuss has not becn gallivanting with the 
works," proceeding as he spoke to open the 
back. “Snakes and scissors!” yelled Bratt, 
as he found the receptacle void. ‘“ What’ve 
you done with what was inside of here, eh ? 
Speak! or I'll twist your gullet! " he voci- 
feruted, striding up to the prisoner and re- 
garding him furiously. 

“I only finding some dirty paper, sir," 
gurgled the culprit. 

* Where's that dirty paper, then? What've 
you done with it, I say ?” 

“TI done burn it, sir," faltered the youth. 
“ This morning when 1 finding paper inside 
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watch, I thinking sometime meaning clue, 
therefore 1 throwing into fire, sir." 


I had never set eves on а genuine “ Post- 
Office " Mauritius before І owned а pair of 
those philatelic trensures for a few hours as 
above described ; and I have never ret eyes on 
unquestionable specimens since. I intend, 
however, to pay Adeenarainvasel another 
visit as soon as I can manage it, for 1 know 
that the place itself and the neighbouring 
villages are covers that have not yet been 
found and benten by the stamp-hunter; and 
that they may remain so till [ have had a 
second prowl round is my earnest hope. 
Bratt I have no fear of. Some months after 
our adventure he wrote from the States ғау- 
ing he had married and “chucked” stamp- 
collecting. Moreover, before we parted we 
exchanged & promise never to divulge the 
locality; therefore, the names figuring in 
this little narrative are, I need hardly say, 
fictitious ; for, otherwise, I should be giving 
myself away, and the place would be overrun 
with stamp people before I could manage to 
get down there ! 


жамаа SE EES aa — 


THE UNIVERSITY FOOTBALL MATCH: 
A RETROSPECT BY AN OLD BLUE. 


Noe no football match causes greater 
excitement than the annual Rugby 
fixture between Oxford and Cambridge, and 
no game is more keenly contested. Little 
did the pioneers of the Rugby game at the 
Universities in the sixties imagine that the 
sport would so marvellously develop and 
excite such widespread interest. 

Though lacking the antiquity of the inter- 
University cricket and rowing contests, the 
Rugby match can date back over thirty 
years. At both Universities the running 
game was first introduced by a handful 
of old Rugby and Marlborough boys, who 
played occasional matches amongst them- 
selves. 

At Cambridge a football club, confined to 
Old Etonians, existed in 1856, and similarly 
other old public-school boys a few years 
later began to play under their different 
school rules. 

The ditliculties and disadvantages ocea- 
sioned by the rules of each school being 
different and possessing peculinrities of their 
own were speedily felt. In 1863, therefore, n 
committee was formed to draw up one 
universal code to embody features both of 
the running and dribbling games. The 
following were the different representatives 
on this committee: Rev. H. Burn, chairman, 
Shrewsbury; К. Н. Blake-Humfrey and 
W. F. Trench, Eton; W. F. Collyer and 
M. F. Martin, Rugby; J. F. Prior and 
H. R. Williams, Harrow; W. P. Crawley, 
Marlborough ; W. S. Wright, Westminster. 

The amalgamated system of rules drawn 
up by these gentlemen worked for some 
years, but on the formation of the Rugby 
Union, in January 1871,it was felt by the 
Rugby players at Cambridge that the time 
had come for them to revert to their old 
rules, and to found a separate club of their 
own. A meeting was therefore held in 1871, 
and the Cambridge Rugby Union duly 
formed. 

The movement caught on so enthusias- 
tically that a match was arranged with 
Oxford in February 1872. Before writing 
of that match, the first ever played between 
the two Universities, a glance at the spread 
of the game at Oxford will be useful. Here, 
аз nt Cambridge, the introduction of the 


sport was due to the love of old Rugby boys 
for the game as played at their old school. 
University men from other schools played 
occasional games in the sixties, but the 
diversity of their rules caused many difli- 
culties. To ensure the preservation of their 
own code, the old Ruybeians met at Balliol 
College in the October term of 1869 and 
formed the Oxford Rugby Club. Though 
not confined to old Rugbeians, the new 
club was so preponderatingly comprised 
of them, that the first rule cnacted that the 
captain, secretary, and one of three com- 
mittee-men should be Rugbcians, and for 
seven years this rule held good. 


By 1872 increasing interest in the sport 


led to the arranging of a match with the 
sister University. On February 10 of that 
year the Universities antagonised onc another 
at Oxford, and the dark blues won by a goal. 
As, however, the match was played in term 
time, the Cambridge team was not a repre- 
sentative one, and for a similar reason 
Oxford were a weak team in the match 
played at Cambridge and won by them on 
February 27, 1873. These two matches are 
therefore not usually included in the list of 
matches played between the two rivals. 

To enable both sides to place their best 
teams in the field it was decided to in future 
play the game in London. Kennington 
Oval was selected as the most convenient 
ground, and here the match was played until 
1880. The ground of the Blackheath club 
was then the scene of the match for seven 
years. Since the formation of the Queen’s 
Ground at West Kensington, 1887, the rivals 
have annually fought out the question of 
supremacy there. 

Up to 1882 the football teams of both 
Universities were only allowed a half-blue, 
but in this year the status and pzpularity of 
the game had so incrensed that the Oxford 
authorities granted the football men a full 
blue, similar to their brethren in rowing and 
cricket. At Cambridge, however, the full 
blue was not readily granted, and after 
negotiations of a protracted nature the foot- 
ball players, backed up by public opinion, 
themselves adopted a similar honour to that 
enjoyed by their Oxford rivals. This action 
caused some little friction at the time at 


Cambridge, which has happily long passed 
away. 

The results of matches between the op- 
posing blues are fairly equal. Not taking 
into account the first two rather scratch 
games, played the one at Oxford and the 
other at Cambridge, the record reads: 
Oxford, twelve wins ; Cambridge, ten. Drawn 
games, seven. In point of score, Cambridge 
have obtained seventeen goals and twenty- 
four tries; Oxford, seventeen goals and 
seventeen tries. Twenty a side was played 
until season 1875-76, when the number was 
reduced to fifteen a side. 

The schools which have supplied the 
majority of the blues are as follows: Rugby, 
the home of the game, naturally comes first 
with fifty-nine; then Loretto with thirty- 
four, all but two of whom ure Oxonians; 
Marlborough and Clifton twenty-nine each ; 
Haileybury twenty-eight ; Fettes twenty-two; 
Cheltenham, nineteen ; Wellington, eighteen ; 
Uppingham, twelve; Tonbridge, Dulwich, 
and Sherborne, ten each ; Blackheath School, 
& famous nursery of the game in the early 
days, nine. The Association schools of Кер- 
ton, Charterhouse, Malvern, Harrow, and 
Winchester have also had one representative 
each. Two men, D. B. Roffey and D. Q. 
Steel, have had the unique honour of repre- 
senting their University against Oxford at 
both Rugby and Association. A. Н. Evans, 
of Oxford, might have sbared this distinc- 
tion, but declined his Association blue. С.Р. 
Wilson, a triple blue, also gained his Inter- 
national cap under both codes of rules. The 
Scotch school have supplied a preponderance 
of captains, one or other University having 
becn captained by Scotchmen on twenty-two 
occasions. 

The late H. G. Fuller holds the record for 
number of appearances in the inter-Univer- 
sity match, having played on six occasions. 
Since: his day, however, a rule has been 
passed which allows of а man only plaving 
Jour years from the year of his matriculation, 
and then only if he is in residence. 

This scason Oxford sustained a great loss in 
the departure of their captain, Crabbie, an in- 
domitable plaver, who was always at his best 
ngninst Cambridge. This season the dark blue 
captain is К. C. Grellet, an old Bedford boy 
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and fine forward. Cambridge have as captain, 
for the second vear in succession, D. R. Bedell- 
Sivright, of Fettes, one of the best forwards 
of the day. His experience is most valuable, 
he having represented his country, Scotland, 
in many stiff International contests. 
Looking backwards, one cannot help being 
struck by the vast strides the game has 
made in popularity at the Universities since 
the early days. Then neither University 


Hor CRICKET,” the most successful effort 

yet made to introduce the national 
game into the category of parlour pastimes, 
was played for the first time in public in the 
rooms of the Welcome Club, at the Sports 
and Pastimes Exhibition, at Bingley Hall, 
Birmingham, a short time ago. “Home 
Cricket " has all the essential characteristics 
of the real game, and in the one, almost as 
much as in the ofher, success depends upon 
the exercise of considerable judgment and 
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possessed a ground of their own, and played 
their matches, Oxford in Parks, and Cam- 
bridge on Parker's Piece. Now both have 
excellent private grounds —that of Cambridge 
being obtained largely if not entirely by the 
energy and zeal of the late Н. G. Fuller. In 
his memory the Cambridge football autho- 
ritics nre about to build a handsome pavilion 
on the University ground. The pioneers of 
the game had no experience of such luxuries, 


HOME CRICKET. 
By THE INVENTOR. 


end of which is shaped to be conveniently 
held in the hand. Contained within the 
baseboard is a horizontal hinged lever, one 
end of which presses a “catch "' to retain the 
bat. the other end being raised to form a 
finger-rest. The bat is held. in the normal 
"play" position by the “catch,” and is 
instantly released by pressure on the finger- 
rest. 

The baseboard, which is placed upon the 
“ pitch,” passes under, and has free move- 
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and met with n considerable amount 0: 
ridicule and opposition. The game was 
“only fit for boys " was continually thrown 
in their tceth at both Oxford and Cambridge. 
At the latter University tradition relates tha: 
when the game was first played on Parker's 
Piece the townsfolk, ignorant of the glories 


of Rugby football, tried to part the players, ' 


imagining they were indulging in a species of 
free fight. 
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that can be made with a straight bat in real 
cricket. But straight drives, off drives, and 
on drives, square-leg hits, glances to leg, and 
«nicks through the slips do not exhaust the 
list: there are sometimes strokes that are 
altogether surprising and not to be expected. 

To make a good score the ball must be 
correctly * timed." If the batsman misjudges 
the pitch of the ball, or is deceived in its pace 
or break. - for it may be made to break back or 
break from leg —the customary consequences 


t Home Cricket," as played at the Sports and Pastimes Exhibition, Birmingham. 


skill. It is therefore a game which should 
appeal to all lovers of cricket. 

The game is played on a “ pitch ” of green 
baize, thirteen inches wide, spread upon an 
ordinary dining-table from which the cloth 
has not been removed. Only one automatic 
figure is employed—the batsman. The 
players themselves bowl and field at suitable 
points round the table. | 

The figure of a batsman, ten inches 1n 
height, is provided with a bat which is pro- 
pelled by powerful mechanism. The figure 
is fixed by menns of a thumbscrew to one 
cnl cf a moval'e baseboard, the opposite 


ment beneath, a bridge supported on suitably 
weighted feet, and in the centre of this 
bridge the stumps and bails are mounted. 
Thus the player who actuates the figure is 
behind the wicket. He may either stand 
or be seated. He grasps the bas-board in 
one band, with the forcfinger on the lever, 
and is then ready to play. 

By means of the baseboard—and this is 
the essence of the invention—he can push 
the figure forward, or to the right or to the 
left, in order to meet the ball and simultane- 
ously release the bat by pressing the lever. 
It is therefore possible to make every stroke 


may ensue: an ensy catch may be given tc 
the bowler or one of the fielders, or the bail 
may beat the bat and remove the bails with 
a familiar *click." On the other hand, if 
the ball is correctly “timed” it will le 
driven with great speed to the boundary, an 
ihe efforts of the fielders to stop or catch it 
are a frequent cause of merriment. If the 
pitch of the ball is reached, it can be hit " all 
along the carpet," but even if it is hit up. a 


powerful stroke will drive it safely past the 


fielders. 
Great power can be put into the stroke br 
pushing, the baseboard smartly forward at 


the moment the ball is hit. The effect is 
identical with that produced by a batsman 
in cricket when, in driving, he puts the 
weight of his body into the stroke. If the 
batsman thinks it dangerous to hit a ball, he 
may merely “ play" it by pushing the figure 
forward without releasing the bat, thus 
making a forward stroke with a slanting bat, 
but no runs can be scored unless the bat is. 
relensed. Care must be taken not to push 
the batsman too far forward, or the finger- 
rest may strike against the wicket-bridge und 
remove the bails—which is the equivalent of 
being stumped. The batsman may also be 
out ''hit-wicket " by pulling the figure too 
far back and removing the bails by striking 
the bridge with the bat. There is no l.b.w. 
rule in “ Home Cricket," but the batsman 
may be caught off his legs. 

The bowler stands nine feet from the wicket 
and bowls, underarm, a small celluloid ball. 
The ball must pitch on the green baize and 
in front of the wicket—otherwise it is a 
“wide.” It may be bowled fast or slow, and 
be made to break back or break from leg. 
The ball should be held between the thumb 
and first, second, and third fingers. In order 
to make it break back the fingers and wrist 
must be turned from the bowler's left to right 
at the moment of delivery; and to make it 
break from leg the fingers and wrist must 
turn from right to left. Some practice is 
required before the bowler can control the 
pitch and direction of the ball and impart to 
it the necessary spin, but everyone can acquire 
& sufficient amount of proficiency. The 
bowler must use his brains as well as his 
hand. The bowling must be judiciously 
* mixed ” in order to deccive the batsman in 
regard to length, pitch. and pace. 

A good length ball is one which pitches 
just short of the end of the bat when it is 
iclensed. Therefore, whether a ball is of good 
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length or not depends upon the extent to 
which the figure is pushed out to meet it. A 
bold and enterprising batsman will push out 
the figure almost to the extreme limit, but a 
nervous player will be content to stay at home. 
In the latter case the ball may be pitched 
much nearer the wicket than in the former. 
The particular method adopted by the 
batsman must therefore be carefully noted. 

Straight balls, and balls bowled outside the 
off-stump, und made to break in to the wicket, 
are the most effective ; but a ball bowled rather 
short on the leg side, with leg break, should 
also be tried. The latter, if used sparingly, 
is likely to take the batsman by surprise, and 
in trying to hit it he may turn the figure too 
far out to leg and be bowled. After a few 
straight balls of good length, and rather fast, 
а ball similar in all but pace, which should 
be slower, is calculated to induce the batsman 
to play too soon, in which case the bull would 
pass under the bat and hit the wicket. 

Again, after a few straight and rather slow 
balis, a fast ball pitched well up outside the 
off-stump is likely to get past the bat even 
before it is released, and break in to the 
wicket. Short-pitched balls should be sent 
down to tempt the batsman to stump him- 
self by pushing the figure too far forward, and, 
if the pace is nicely varied, he is almost 
certain to mistime a ball and give an easy 
chance of a catch. Stonewalling—that is to 
sat, blocking every bull without releasing the 
bat --is not only contrary to the spirit of the 
game, but unprofitable, and the batsman who 
obstinately persists in it may easily be dis- 
missed for а low score. А few balls bowled 
straight and fast, and made to rebound off 
the figure, will cause him to return the ball 
gently into the hands of the bowler, or give 
an easy catch to a fielder standing close to 
the table. 

There are five positions in the field, in 
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addition to that of the bowler, and therefore 
it is preferable that six a-side matches should 
be played. There should be one fielder in 
the slips, one at fine leg, one at square leg, one 
to do the work of point and cover-point, and 
another at mid-off. The bowler can be 
entrusted with the duties of mid-on. The 
fielders must stand well back from the table; 
otherwise they cannot hope even to touch a 
fast ball, much less to catch it or save a run. 
They inust, however, be ready to dash in 


when necessary to hold a ball hit just 


beyond the edge of the table. In less than 
six a-side matches the fielders behind the 
wicket may be dispensed with, but only hits 
in front of the wicket should in that case be 
counted for runs. By still further proscribing 
the run-getting area, two players only can 
play the game. 

A ball which is held by a fielder after it 
has struck the table is merely “ fielded.” 
Runs are scored only from the bat, and in the 
following manner: If the ball, after being hit 
and before being touched by a fielder, reaches 
а wall or other boundary agreed upon, it 
counts for four runs. If the ball is touched 
by a fielder and afterwards reaches a wall or 
boundary, it counts for three runs. If the 
ball reaches the floor before being touched by 
a fielder, it counts for two runs; and if it 
reaches the floor after being touched by a 
fielder, it counts for one run. The glorious 
uncertainty of cricket is also present in 
"Home Cricket." A “duck” is equally 
probable, and it is very ditticult to make a 
century against good bowling and fielding. 
Even when a big score is made, the runs are 
puton ata rapid rate and the innings does not 
last long. The new game has this further 
characteristic, that the proportion of 
“caught ” to “ bowled” is about equal with 
the proportion in real cricket on a true 
wicket. 
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ROUND THE CAMPHINE LAMP; 


Tue beautiful and curiously shaped plant 

hairs which formed the subject of our 
first winter evening round the Camphine 
lamp had awakened for us, and for our 
friends, а new interest in the structure of 
the members of the vegetable kingdom. It 
was not very surprising, therefore, when the 
time came round for our next meeting. to 
find that during the interval several of our 
friends had been on the look-out for speci- 
mens, and as the result of their seeking had 
brought a somewhat varied collection of 
objects, amongst which were a goodly number 
of new leaves. However, these offerings are 
not the first to be examined this evening, 
they must come second ; for an all-important 
meinber of the household, who must always 
be treated with due consideration, if we 
value our peace of mind and digestion, 
claims first place. 

Oh, no, we are not going to cut cook up 
into little bits and examine her piecemeal 
under the microscope. The worthy dame 
has been busy compounding a plum-pudding, 
and hearing that “ Master's latest fad ” is to 
collect bits of fruit-skin out of the ‘tarts, 
samples of brown sugar, and other fragnients 
from thetablc, she has--somewha* scornfully 
it must be confessed—sent up on a plate a 
little collection of the ingredients which go 
to the making of a plum-pudding; only 
omitting the eggs, with which she evidently 
did not consider we were to be trusted. 


By Francis M. Duncay, 
Author of “ Ропа Life,” * Through the Microscope," ete. 


PART II. 


Such consideration on the part of so 
august & personage ns cook we feel requires 
due reverence, and so we have sent down а 
message that her contribution shall be the 
first to receive attention this evening. 

The microscope and the Camphine lamp 
duly arranged in position for examining by 
reflected light the various objects collected 
during the week, we commence our impromptu 
exhibition by placing a few crystals of sugar 
from cook’s pudding collection on a glass 
slip, and transferring it to the stage of the 
microscope. Viewed by retiected light, and 
using the one-inch objective, the little 
crystals of brown sugar, which did not look 
particularly interesting on the plate, appear 
to have undergone a wonderful change ; for 
now each individual crystal is seen to have 
a distinctive form, and to throw back many 
beautiful tints of light from its glowing, 
and in many cases almost iridescent, sur- 
faces. 

A thin slice from the surface of a piece of 
candied orange-peel, examined in the same 
manner as the sugar, presents a striking 
appearance : its uneven and deeply pitted 
surface brightly glistening like a nugget of 
gold. Slices of the candied peel of lemon 
and citron follow, a thin section cut down 
through the skin of the former showing the 
inner surface nicely. 

A fraginent of the crisp brown skin of an 
almond proves to be an interesting object, 


OR, WINTER EVENINGS WITH THE MICROSCOPE. 


its much wrinkled surface being very quaint 
and curious. 

The salt, like the sugar, is much more 
interesting when seen under the microscope 
than as a little heap at the side of the plate. 
Indeed, the salt crystals are in some respects 
more fascinating than the ervstals of brown 
sugar, for they vary more in the shapes they 


CRYSTAIS OF CoMMON SALT. 


assume, and, if anything, shine ont more 
brilliantly, as if Jack Frost's fingers had 
been at work. By gently breathing on, or 
slightly steaming, the slide, we are able to 
still further altcr the shapes of tbe salt 
crystals ; though we must be careful not to 
apply too much moisture, or they will dis- 
solve altogether. After they have been 
partially dissolved, we can, by applying heat, 
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watch them re-formin under the microscope; 
the slide bearing the salt being placed on 
the top of another which has been made 
quite hot over the flame of a spirit lamp, or 
the chimney of the Camphine lamp. 

Dy making au exceedingly thin section of 
suet, and examining it by retlected light, we 


FAT CELIS FROM A Precn or SUPT. 


are able to make out the curious structure 
of fat, or adipose tissue, as it is scientifically 
termed. Alittle carmine stain will help to 
make this all the clearer. 

The currants, raisins, sultanas. and nut. 
megs are examined in turn, and all prove to 
be more or less interesting, beautiful, or 
curious; and a hearty vote of thanks is sent 
to cook for kindly permitting us to examine 
the plum-pudding under the microscope. 
Moreover, we announce our intention of 
shortly making a raid upon the good 
woman's domain, to obtain further spoil 
for our Camphine night's entertainment. 

Examining the varied offerings towards the 
evening's demonstration, we find that one of 
our friends has been looking over his collec- 
tion of dried plants, and has brought us some 
of the pollens which he has carefully scraped 
from the flowers of his botanical specimens; 
while another has apparently ransacked his 
garden or the nearest seedsman's shop, and 
has brought a dainty array of tiny packets of 
flower-seeds. As the pollens arrived first, 
we decide to begin operations with them. 

To thoroughly appreciate their beauty we 
must examine the pollens of flowers by 
reflected as well as by transmitted light; for 
their surface structure, as well as their in- 
ternal structure, will prove of great interest. 

The first of the little packets of golden 
pollen dust, from which we take a sample 
for examination under the microscope, is the 


POLLEN GRAINS OF THE PINE 


pollen of the Pine-tree. With the nid of our 
dissecting knife, a few grains are taken from 
the packet and placed on the slip, and over 
them we place a cover-glass, so that they 
inay not be shaken off or blown away, and 
transfer them to the stage of the microscope. 
Viewed bv transmitted light, these tiny 
golden balls of pollen present a remarkable 
appearance, varving somewhat in their shape, 
though retaining a sort of family likeness in 
the general form of outline. According to 
the position in which they have fallen on the 
glass slip. these pollen grains of the pine 
appear to be almost oval; or divided into 
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two lobes--which rcnind us of an unfolded 
tobacco-pouch with cich side stuffed full of 
'baecy; or, if we arrange the two-lobed 
specimen so that the lobes are at the top, 
it looks like a tiny golden model of а bats 
head. 

The pollen grains of the Sunflower, which 
form the contents of the next little packet 
we examine, turn out to be most remarkable 
objects; in fact, they look for all the world 
like miniature oranges covered with short, 
sharp spines. ‘They prove very attractive and 
interesting objects to our assembled friends, 
who at once want to know why the tiny 
grains are armed with such formidable-look- 
ing spikes. But the usc of these spikes soon 
becomes apparent, when we point out that 
the bees are largely responsibie for the 
transference of the pollen from one floret of 
& sunflower to another, for were the little 
pollen grains devoid of these curious spines 
they would not so readily become entangled 
in the fine hair with which the body of the 
bee is clothed, and therefore would not stand 
sucha good chance of being carried from one 
floret to another. 

The grains of pollen from an Evening 
Primrose also prove to be very interesting 


POLLEN GRAINS OF THE EVENING PRIMROSE. 


objects, and very quaint in their form ; some 
resembling miniature, gouty, three-cornered 
Јат - багі, while others, which are resting on 
the side in such a manner that we are able 
to get a sort of side view of them, look like 
the three-cornered cocked hats our great- 
grandfathers used to wear. 

The flowers of Amaryllis we find to possess 
pretty little oblong pollen grains, some of 
which are pointed at the ends, while others, 


POLLEN GRAINS OP THE AMARYLLIS. 


according to their position оп the slide, 
appear to have quite blunt square ends. In 
shupe they remind us somewhat of beautiful 
golden grains of wheat. 

The pollen grains of the Hollyhock we 
find in sume respects to resemble the pollen 
of the suntlower, only cach individual grain 
is larger and is clothed with even stouter 


and rather more hook-czheped spines. If, aft-r 


focussing the pollen grains so as to see the 
general appearance of the surface, we re- 
adjust the focus slightly downwards, we pro- 
duce & very curious effect, the little grains 


POLLEN Grains OF THE HOLLYHOCK. 


Appearing like miniature suns undergoing 
total eclipse; the broad short spikes standing 
out all round the outer circle of the pollen like 
little fiery rays. 

Everybody present feels sorry when we 
announce that the pollen of the Hollyhock is 
the last of the specimens of pollen that we 
have for examination; but their expressions 
of regret at there being no more pollen grains 
left, soon cease when the packets of seed 
come under observation, for these at once 
turn out to be quite as remarkable in their 
shape and even more varied than the pollen 
grains. 

The seeds we find show up to the best ad- 
vantage when examined by reflected light. 
as by this method of illumination we are 
nble to see clearly all their strange surface 
markings. The first seeds which we select 
to examine are those of the Poppy. With 
the strong light of the Camphine lamp shin- 
ing brightly upon their surface, these little 
kidney-shaped seeds present a very beautiful 
appearance ; the whole surface of each seed 
being divided up into a wonderful series of 


SEEN OF CoRNFLOWER, POPPY, FOXGLOVE, ETC. 


small pits by a number of raised veins, and 
within each pit is to be seen a more minute 
serics of reticulations. 

The Coreopsis, whose brightly tinted 
flowers have made our gardens so gay the 
whole summer long, we find now is also 
capable of yielding an interest for the 
Winter evenings in its curious seeds, their 
shapes under the microscope somewhat 
reminding us of little glossy black slugs 
covered with miniature punctures, and 
yellowish in tint at each end. 

The queer-looking kidney-shaped seeds of 
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the Bladder Campion prove to be more 
generally attractive and interesting than 
those of the Coreopsis; indeed, the little 
seeds of this wildling plant are very beautiful 
objects, for with the light of the Camphine 
lamp shining upon their yellowish coats 
they stand out against the black background 
like bits of burnished brass. ‘The surface of 
cach seed is more or less covered with 
rounded protuberances with slightly indented 
margins, making the little seed look like a 
tiny coral modelled in brass. 

We find that there is indeed a surprise in 
store for us when we put a few Cornflower 
seeds under the microscope for examination. 
As they Iny in the little paper packet in which 
our friend had carefully packed them, these 
corntlower seeds did not look as if they would 
be very attractive objects; but on the stage 
of the microscope, and brightly illumined by 
the trusty Camphine lamp, they undergo a 
complete transformation. Each seed is now 
seen to be crowned by a most remarkable 
and almost formidable-looking tuft of stout 
barbed hairs; the opposite end of the seed 
terminating in а curious sort of notch, where 
the seed was attached to the parent plant. 

'l'he seeds of the Foxglove, though not so 
remarkable as those we have just examined, 
are nevertheless not without interest and 
beauty, resembling closely, in their shape and 
general appearance, tiny honeycombs. 

The evening's entertainment has to be 
brought to a close with the examination of 
the curious seeds of the small Snapdragon, 
which proves to be amongst the most in- 
teresting that we have been able to examine. 

. They are slightly oblong and lozenge-like in 

shape, one surfare being quite flat, while the 
other is deeply hollowed out with several 
protuberances round the edge of the de- 
pression. Ав if to heighten the lozenye-like 
effect, the whole surface of each seed is 
minutely granular; the colour of each 
individual seed varying considerably from 
white to quite a dark brown. 

Though a whole host of seeds, hairy leaves, 
flower-petals and fruit-skins, insects’ wings, 
and other alluring objects are still gathered 
together on the table awaiting their turn, 
we are obliged to pack them carefully and 
rezretfully away for a future occasion, as 
the time allotted to our little gathering 
round the Camphine lamp has already been 
considerably exceeded ; and though many of 
our friends would like to continue the ex- 
amination of these varied objects, we know 
that if we wish our meetings to continue to 
be thoroughly successful we must stop ere 
eyes or brains begin to tire, and while 
the interest is still keen, or the next meet- 
ing will not be looked forward to with such 


delight. 
(Tu be continucd,) 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(Twenty-FourtH ANNUAL SERIEs.] 


Descriptive Competitions : 
<“ Something like a Christmas." 


Prize—102. 64. 
HannrerrE BRISTOW (aged 21), Holmleigh, Bedford. 


CERTIFICATES, 
[Names stand in order of merit.) 


John D. Wheateroft, 168 Crookesmoor Road, Sheffield ; 
Wilfrid James Lewis, 62 Oukthorpe Road, Oxford ; 
кіп Hertert Rhodes, Woore, near Newcastle, Staffs; 
Jolin Herbert Smith, 7 Mariebonne, Wigan ; E. Harold- 
Browne Davies, Avondale, York Road, Woking ; Dora 
Nesbitt Kemp. 84 Knollva Road, Streatham, London : 
Ernest James Doble, Aritunga, Cambridge Terrace, New 
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Parkside, Unley, South Australia ; Henry F. Birkett. 20 
Ulverston Road, Dalton-in-Furness, Lanes; Alice A. 
Milner, Hedenham Rectory, Bungay : Jolin Williams, 
Forest Street, Castlemaine, Victoria, Australia; William 
L. Е. Wannan, 954 Lygon Street, N. Carlton, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria; Emily Hannah Morton Grierson, 
9 Comeragh Rond, West Kensington ; John Edward 
Jones, Grove House, Daisy Hill, Buckley, near Chester; 
John Stephen Cox, Villa France, 87 Rue de Calatz, 


Boulogne-sur-Mer, Frauce; Wiliam Е. Spalding, 
Islington Boro’ Council Depot, Cottenham Road, 


Horu:ey Rise, N.: Mand Forrester Broan, 39 Conduit 
Road, Bedford: Richard O'Neill, 17 Riehmond Street, 
Sheffield ; David W. Evans, St. Mary's, Isles of БОШУ: 
George Е. Good, 49 Regent Street, Portsmouth; C. A. 
Mott, 15 Heathfield Road, Handsworth, Birmingham ; 
William Ernest Taylor, Mt. Ambrose, Redruth, Corn- 
wall; Frelerick Webb, Postal Staff, Preston ; Dorothy 
Esther Burden, Lockley, Woodland Road, Colwyn Вау; 
William James Bell, c/o W. B. Hewson, Esq. New 
Street, Cockermouth, Cumberland ; George E. К. 
Gaunt, Ferndale Villas, Tanshelf Drive, Pontefract, 
Yorks: Edward Н. Smith, 12 Victoria Road, Perry 
Street, Gravesend, Kent: Joseph Alexander Lee, 6 
Hanover Terrace Road, Weymouth, Dorset ; Ernest 
Hartley, Aysgarth, Horsforth, near Leeds: Harold 
Mattingly, The Chestnuts, Great Cornnrd, Sudbury, 
suffolk ; Leonard Crawford Cooper, 76 Hartfield Road, 
Wimbledon, s.w.; Joseph Herbert Finney, 165 
Uttoxeter Road, Longton, Staffordshire ; Joseph W. 
Connell, 26 Finkle Street, Selby. 


« The Batt'e Call." 


Prize—10s. 64. 


Epwts Hernerr RHODES (aged 18), Woore, near 
Newcastle, Staffs. 


CERTIFICATES, 


Doris Web-ter, Ravenscroft, Windermere : John B. 
Wheateroft, 168 Crookesmoor Road, Sheffield ; Ernest 
James Doble, Arltunga, Cambridge Terrace, New 
Parkside, Unley, South Australia; R. A. H. Goodyear, 
tune Street, Barnsley, Yorks; John Herbert Smith, 
7 Mariebonne, Wigan; Alice A. Milner, Hedenham 
Rectory, Bangay ; Digby Gordon Harris, Oak Cottage, 
Naini-Tal, Kamaon, India; E. Harold-Browne Davies, 
Avondale, York Road, Woking: William L. F. 
Wannan, 884 Lygon Street, Norti Carlton, Melbourne, 
Victoria; Emily Н. Grierson, 9 Comeragh Road, West 
Kensington, w.; Dorothy Esther Burden, Locklev, 
Wocdland Road, Colwyn Bay: Percy A. Cameron, 
Town Hail, Sydney : Herbert Marshall, Ottawa, Han: 
kinson Road, Winton, Bournemouth ; Wiliauı J. 
Leech, 4 Hamilton Street. Donore Avenue, SCR, 
Dublin: Olive Downes, 30 Coldington Avenue, Bed- 
fori; Anthony H. Gilbertson, 1 Upper Gloucester 
Street, Pendieton, Manchester ; Henry Е. Birkett. 20 
Ulverston Road, Dalton-in-Furness, Lancs; William 
Е. Spalding, Islington Borough Council Depot, Cotten- 
ham Road, Hornsey Rise, London, N. ; Hilda P. Moore, 
School House, West Dean, Chichester; Leonard Р. 
Christian. High Street, Shefford, Beds: George Е. 
Good, 49 Regent Street, Landport, Portsmouth ; 
Leonard С. Cooper, 76 Hartfield Road Wimbledon ; 
William Ernest Taylor, Mt. Ambrose, Redruth, Corn- 
wall; Wilfrid James Lewis, 62 Oakthorpe Road, 
Uxfonl: J. Landels Love, 4 Bennochy Terrace, Kirk- 
caldy; Reginald Ney. The Manse, Karl Shilton, 
Hinckley ; Richard Wilson, 344 Renmuir Street, Lower 
Tooting, 8.w.; Charles E. Haslam, Duustou Villa, 
Sheepbridge, near Chesterfield ; Arthur Louis Jones, 
Old Gaol, Bloemfontein. O.R.C. ; Jolin Williams, Fore<t 
Street, Castlemaine, Victoria, Australia ; David W. 
Evans, St. Mary's, Isles of Scilly ; Douglas John Davis, 
7 Dornton Road, Balham, S.W. 


‘ Badges of the Colonies of the 
British Empire." 
Prize —10s. 64. 


Ersest Jamis DorLE (agel 20), Electric Te'egraph 
Dept., G.P.O., Adelaide, South Australia. 


CERTIFICATES, 


Doris Webster, Ravenseroft, Windermere; Јона D. 
Wheatcroft, 168 Crookesmoor Roa |, Sheffield; Wiliam 
Ernest Taylor, Mount Ambrose, Redruth, Cornwall ; 
William J. Leech, 4 Hamilton Street, Donore Avenue, 
SCR. Dublin; Digby Gordon Harrie, Oak Cottage, 
Naini-Tal, Kumaon, India; Geo. F. Good, 49 Regent 
Street, Mile End, Portsmouth ; Edwin Herbert Rhodes, 
Woore, near Newcastle, Staffs: William F. Spalding, 
Islington Boro’ Council Depot, Cottenham Road, 
Hornsey Rise, London, N.; Alice A. Milner, Hedenham 
Rectory, Bungay: Fred Scholefield, 34 Edinburgh 
Road, Armley, Leeds; Frederick Webb Postal Staff, 
Preston: Maud Forrester Brown, 39 Conduit Road, 
Bedford: W. R. Wells, 7 The Nook, Barber Road, 
Sheffield ; Arthur Louis Jones, Old Gaol, Bloemfontein, 
OR.C.: Henry Walter Burwood, 28 Howard Road, 
Reigate, Surrey; Frank Oswald Bates, 51 New 
Rowley Strect, Walsall, Staffordshire; E. Harold- 
Browne Davics, Avondale, York Road, Woking; John 
Rowland Hill. 35 Dalmeny Load, Tufnell Park, 
london, X.; David W. Evans, St. Mary's, Isles of 


Scilly; Joseph W. Conne'l, 26 Finkle Street, Selby. 
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AN ANGLO-SAXON SONG. 


Ge cast or west with this for test: 
“Iho із on my side, who?” 
Go, ery for aid, and gun and blade 
Shall leap to prove it true. 
Гапрег or prince, he shall not wince, 
With withers still unicrung; 
Small need has he of masonra 
Who owns our Savon tongue, 


There is a motley legion, 
Whose fect nre on tle poles ; 

Whose erms have spanned on either Land 

Earth's orbit as it rolls; 

The seas have set no limit 
It has not passed beyond ; 

All round the world its chain is curlel— 
The Anglo-Saxon bond. 


Sons of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
Of Saxon, Celt, or Scot, 

Of Dan: or Gael, they trudge the trail— 
The tireless traders’ slot. 

Fur аз a horse may carry, 
Fur as a horse may reach, 

They yet have found the homelike sound 
Of Anglo-Saxon speech, 


The pioneer has heard it; 
Its sound his arm has braced 
In swamp ard fen, where dauntiess шеп 
Are winners of the waste; 
And, hacking through the jungle, 
Iu lone and distant lands, 
Has felt the grip in fellowship 
Of Anglo-Saxon hands. 


Thongh continents divide us 
And oceans roll between, 

We change our sky, but not the tie, 
Which is as it hath been. 

Wherever iu the stillness 
Man greets his fellow-man, 

One brotherhood shall still hold good — 
The Anglo-Saxon clan. 


It owas the bull-dog instinct, 
To grip, grip tight, and wait, 

With frames well knit and tireless grit 
To force the hand of Fate. 

One in its springs of laughter, 
One in its wells of tears, 

Опе iu its ery that rends the sxy— 
Three Anglo-Saxon cheers. 

Go cast or vest, and as a guest 
lind doors flung open wide; 

Go, ery for aid Jor man or miid, 
And help is at your side. 

Tanper or peer, he shall not fear 
The sons of men among, 

Nor e'er feel lone do he but own 


Our Auglo-Sazon tongue. 
C. E. JOHNSTONE 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER AND HIS 
WIG. 


A propos of the Colonial Secretary s visit recently 
to his old school, a writer in " Blick and White” 
remarks: “I called at University College School, and 
beard from the head-master, Mr. J. Jawis Paton’ --- 
who, by the way, has been а recent contributor to the 
* B.O, P." —" some interesting details about Mr. Clan. 
berlain’s visit, He had never been inside the school 
since he left it, but as he gazed at various portruits in 
the head-master’s room his memory was awakened, 
and he told some amusing stories of masters ard 
scho!nrs in his day. For instance, concerning n 
master named Hardy, Mr. Chamberlain said that this 
good man returned one term with a wig. He said to 
the boys in his cluss-room : * Now, boys, I expect you 
have all noticed my wig. Well, you may laugh as 
much &s you like at it to-day, but if I catch you 
laughing a* it after to-day, I will give you & thousund 
lines!’ The boys didn't laugh after the tiret day." 


ate 


SOME INDIAN FOOTBALL TEAMS. 


THE captain of St. Joseph's College writes from 
India: “I send you a photograph of our football team 
of 1901, which won the * Woolley ` Shicld. We should 
all be so glad to see it in the * B O.D," We give it ou 
the next page. 
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THEN, too. A. G. Harrington, of St. George's College, 
Mussoorie, North-West Provinces, Пија, writes : "E 
am sending to you a photo of St. George's College 
football team. They have taken two trophies in 
succession, and since 1896 have never met their equal 
in any other school team throughout the whole length 
and breadth of India. The two cups were presented by 


Mr. Jobn of Agra.” 


THE “B.O.P.” AND BRIGHTON 
CORONATION DECORATIONS. 


IN the October issue of * Past and Present," now in 
its twenty-seventh volume, the magazine of the Brighton 
Grammar School, a description is given, with a photo- 
graph, of the coronation decorations сагтісі out by 
the school. The most notable feature was the illustra- 
ting by means of shields, etc., made by the boys, of the 
true oneness of Great and Greater Britain. In a 
personal letter to us on the subject, the head-master, 
Mr. T. Read, remarks: “In the preparation of the 
circular shields, one of which you will notice in each 
window, we used the excellent coloured plate of tbe 
Colonial badges published by you some months aj. 
Our idea was to bring the thought of Empire before 
the boys, and your * B.O.P. gave us an opportunity of 
which we gratefully availed ourselves.” We give at 
the bottom of this page illustrations both of the main 
building and the lower school-house. 


sje 


SCHOOLBOY INFLUENCE. 


Ix the same magazine a report is given of a speech 
delivered by Mr. Gerald Loder, M.P., at the aunnal 
prize distribution, “ There were qualities,” he said, 
“which, in his opinion, were even more important than 
ability to pass examinations, such as self-control, self- 
reliance, endurance, courage, truthfulness, aud all the 
other qualities which went to the formation of 
character, and for these there could be no test except 
that of a boy's own conscience. He remembered hear- 
ing Sir Stafford Northcote saying to boys at a prize 
distribution that they would never have a greater 
influence in life than that which they held during their 
last vear at school. He had not at the time believed 
that, but, looking back after the experience of years, he 
felt, in his own case at least, that he had never had au 
influence such as that which he held when he was a 
sixth-form boy at Eton.” We commend this thought 
to all our reuders, but especially to those to whom the 
паше of Christ is precious as that of their very оми 
Saviour and Leader. 


RULES FOR A WALKING CLUB. 


TuE same school has an “Old Boys’ Walking Club,” 
and here аге its * general rules " as at present in opera- 
tion : 

Until another majority declares itself, the Cinb 
must, according to the known majority, proceed some- 
what ou the following lines : 

]. Walks every Saturday afternoon, in all weathers. 

2. Trams and (for short distances) trains occasion- 
ally made use of, but avoid expense. 

3. Once a month, when good moonlight may be 
expected, special walks, including train out or 
home, or both, and tea at an Iun or elsewhere. 
Return usually after 8 o'clock, 

4. For ordinary walks, time of return indefinite, 
but usually about 7 P.M. Refreshment Carried 
in pockct. 

Nota bene-—All Old Boys are welcome, and their 
wishes will be respected. Each Old Boy may bring a 
" и ре who із not an Old Boy. The Club is not a clique 

: To regularly attend the Club meets, regardless of 
St, George's College Football Team. weather, is the best way to enjoy its advantages. 


= met y 
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By тне Rev. A. №. MALAN, D.D., 


Author of “The Belgian Hare," 
“The Wallaby Man," etc. etc. 


CHAPTER XVI.— BULL INVESTIGATES. 


N ExT day brought an unexpected 

opportunity to Bull for inter- 
viewing Dr. Edless. The landlady 
of the Dog and Duck was seized 
with an attack of rheumatism, 
which obliged her to summon 
medical aid. Bull met the doctor 
in the passage, after the visit was 
concluded, and the doctor, being 
in a social mood, accepted Bull’s 
invitation to smoke a pipe in the 
private sitting-room. 

“Pretty place, Ellendean," said 
Dr. Edless, after a few preliminary 
puffs, as he settled himself into 
the armchair. “We get plenty 
of visitors in the summer, but a 
visitor in November is a rara avis. 
Come down on business, may be ? ” 

“ Well," said Bull, “not exactly 
business in the familiar sense—a 
matter of private investigation, 
perhaps, would more correctly ex- 
press it. The fact is, there is a 
mystery of long standing connected 
with the village, which has inte- 
rested me, and I want to let in & 
little daylight upon the subject, if 
possible." 

“Oh! What's that? You rouse 
my curiosity.” 

“It is connected with the dis- 
appearance of Hugh Woodward. I 
daresay you remember the event.” 

“Oh, yes. Very sad. Drowned 
beyond a doubt. The poor little 
chap was given to somnambulism.’ 

Bull had kept his eyes fixed on 
the doctor. The latter met his 
gaze with an expression of uncon- 
cern. - Bull had one more shot in 
his looker, and hesitated a moment 
before hazarding it. Then he 
said— 

“Personally, I have.my doubts 
about the boy having been drowned. 
I have strong reason for suspecting 
that he may have been abducted.” 


ORAL | CR пірге, hgh уз Was Bull mistaken, or had his 
‘ede ere gr Sr. baut à Yu vs oan Say CM wy words_the effect of producing a 
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hand which held his pipe? Did а shade of 
suspicion flit across the doctor's face— like 
a belated bird in a wood at night? 

Bull was not certain, nor could he decide 
afterwards when he pondered on the interview. 
Any symptom of arrested composure was so 
instantly suppressed that its existence was 
only a matter of conjecture. It was the 
infinitesimal flash on the sensitive film, which 
prints the negative in the popular Kodak. 
But in the case of Dr. Edless the mental 
photograph was not developed. 

“Ah,” he said, "that's an ingenious 
theory. Strange that it should have taken 
twenty years to start it. I hope it may prove 
true, though I cannot imagine it possible. I 
wish you success in your endeavour." 

Bull, still eyeing the doctor with рго- 
fessional interest, fancied he detected a curl 
of the lip in a cynical sneer, at the close of 
the last remark. Doctor Edless got up, and 
said — 

“Well, I must be off. Important case at 
Tolbury. Good-bye, and good luck." 

Bull watched him drive off in his smart 
dog-cart, and stood with hands in his 
pockets, whistling, until it was out of 
sight. 

“He is one too many for me, I fear," 
thought Bull; “deep and cool-headed, with 
facial control. He would be an interesting 
witness for cross-examination, if only there 
was an ounce of evidence." 

Then, huniming an air, he turned into the 
bar to inquire after Mrs. Quoits’ health, and 
asked the potboy where Nic Shafter lived. 
The cottage was at the farther end of the 
village, beyond the doctor's house. Bull set 
off, and found the cottage and the man in 
his garden. 

“Good morning, Mr. Shafter. 
morning, eh? ” 
“ Ау, sure. 

усаг.” 

“I want to have a talk with you, Mr. 
Shafter. May I come inside? ” 

* Ay, sure— you're welcome." 

Bull passed through the wicket-gate. 

* [ want to find out what became of Hugh 
Woodward ; and, from a remark you made 
спе night in August at the Dog and Duck, I 
think, perhaps, you can help me. What 
makes you certain that the boy was not 
drowned ? " 

Nic eyed the questioner with a leer of sus- 
picion. 

“What be ye goin’ to make out of the 
job?" he asked, parrying the question by 
another. 

“JI want to make out what has become of 


Pleasant 


Seasonable for the time of 


the boy." 
"Just so. Many another's of the same 
way. Who's employin’ of yer?” 


"No one is employing me," replied 
Bull; “ butif you mean that you would expect 
to be paid for your information, it would be 
only reasonable. I should be happy to give 
you a sovereign if you could give me inform. 
ation which would lead to discovery." 

“Ау, just so," said Nic, scratching his 
head. “’T would be cheap at a sovereign." 

“I might make it two." 

" Ày—and d'you suppose you'd get it 
for that?" asked Nic, regarding his ques- 
tioner with a look of supreme contempt: 
* Why, Mrs. Woodward offered a reward of 
& hundred pounds—and it's going still, so 
folks say. And you 'spects to get it for two 
sovereigns! "Tain't loikely! Make it five 
hundred, and you'd stand a better chance. 
Who'd listen to yer for two beggarly sove- 
reigns ? " 

Bul began to think that the native 
shrewdness of Ellendean was not behind the 
age. He felt an uncomfortable sensation 
that the man was getting & rise out of him. 
Nic likewise seemed to have his own thoughts 
oi the subject, not altogether in keeping 
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with his assumed indifference. For presently 
he said in а more conciliatory tone— 

* Look 'ere, sir—I wouldn't mind tellin' yer 
what makes me sartin sure in my own mind 
that the boy warn't drowned for a sove- 
reign. That's what you arst me. Mind, I 
don't say as it's worth the money, nor as 
how it may help you much ; but if you care 
to pay up, you shall have it. And if I don't 
tell ye, there's not another man livin' who 
could. That's how this 'ere job stands. Is 
it a bargain? ” 

Bull pondered а fow moments, and then 
took out a sovereign and looked at it. 

* I won't go back on my word," he said. 
* Here's a sovereign—take it, and speak up." 

Shafter took the coin with an eagerness 
inconsi tent with his disparaging remarks. 

“Thank ye, sir; now I'll tell yer. What 
makes me sartin gure that the boy warn't 
drowned is this. There was & chap as is 
dead now — George Sainfoin, first husband of 
the missus at the Dog and Duck. He was 
powerful ill with ’flammation, and the day 
before he died he said to me, * Nic,' sez he, 
solemnlike, · as sure as I be on my dyin’ 
bed, I knows Hugh Woodward жагп” 
drowned. You mind that after 1 be gone.’ 
And then he coughed nigh to chokin', and I 
don't believe he never spoke another word. 
So now you know why I be sartin sure on 
the subject. George wouldn't have spoke 
like that at such a time, 'cepts it was solemn 
truth. ° That's been enough for me—and 
now you've got it." 

“ Thank you," said Bull. “I don't grudge 
you the sovereign —though I wish Georye 
Sainfoin was alive." 

" Ay, sure—he could have told you a 
main sight more, 11 be bound, if he had 
chosen to speak up. But ’tis too late now, 
and there's not another living man as can 
tell you more, I'm thinking." 

“ Tam not so sure about that,” said Bull. 

“ Bain't уоп, sir? Then І be—that's the 
difference." 

Bull returned to the inn, ruminating on 
the disclosure. He wondered if Mrs. Quoits 
had an inkling of the secret, and he resolved 
toaskher. He waited till the cvening, when 
he was pleased to see her make an appenr- 
ance. She seemed to have recovered from 
her late attack, and to be in a communica- 
tive mood. While she was clearing away 
the remains of his supper he decoyed her 
into conversation. 

“Tam glad to see you better this evening, 
Mrs. Quoits." 

“Yes, gir, thank you, I be better, but I 
віп’ exactly myself yet. If I gets а good 
night's rest I'll be well to-morrow, I hope. 
"Twas queer my being took so all of a sudden. 
I calls it the equinox, but doctor says it's 
the liver." 

“Perhaps you had a twinge of both, Mrs. 
Quoits. Doctors sometimes know more than 
they care to tell one. By the bye, when I 
was here in August we had a talk about 
Hugh Woodward-—do you remember ? ” 

** Yes, sir, to be sure." 

“I daresay your late husband was a 
shrewd and thoughtful man, and I wish I 
had known him. 1 should like to have asked 
him what he thought about the matter. 
Did he ever speak of іё?” 

“ Yes, sir, he did. Не fashed himself a 
good bit over it one time. He never seemed 
to think the boy was drowned, as they 
couldn't find the body. But, there, things 
do get lost in an unaccountable way, try how 
we will to find them. I often told George 
so, but he wouldn't heed.” 

“Do you think he knew what became of 
the boy? ” 

“ No, sir—I don't think he knew nothing 
distinct, no more than others. I told him it 
was pig-headed to go on so. Sometimes he'd 
seem a' most daft on the subject, I asked 


doctor one duy to give him some stuff to 
clear his head." 

“ And what did the doctor say ? "' 

“Oh, he laughed, and said I hadn't no 
cause to mind—’twasn’t no matter what 
George thought." 

* And your husband never told you what 
he thought had become of the boy ? ”’ 

“No, sir. There, you see, George was 
always close, and liked to keep things to 
himself. We lived, as you may say, from 
hand to mouth in those days, aud I often 
worried over how I should manage when 
George was taken. You may fancy I was a 
bit dazed when he said the day before he 
died, ‘You'll find a bit о’ money in the 
Bank at Fenders, Mary, when I be gone. 
"Twill keep you going till summat turns up.’ 
And you'l hardly bclieve it, sir —when I 
went to the bank they told me there was one 
hundred and twenty pounds put away for 
me! I'll show you the book with it all put 
down beautiful in black and white.”’ 

Mrs. Quoits bustled off and fetched the 
book. ‘There it is, sir—you can see for 
yourself. How George contrived to save up 
all that money unbeknown to me is more 
than I can tell. He was always close-fisted, 
as I thought, and never gave me a penny 
more than just enough. There — 1 misjudgel 
him cruel, for all the time he was scraping 
up gold, so as for me not to want. There 
never was such a good husband as George. 
Folks could hardly believe it when 1 told 
them." 

Bull examined the entries. There were 
eighteen of them, spread over as many years — 
sums varying from 10l. to 2l. They were 
all described as received by cash. 

“Thank you for letting me see the book," 
he said, as he handed it back. * You are to 
be congratulated on having had such a good 
husband. I do not suppose many women 
in Ellendean have been so fortunate." 

"Sure enough, sir. For most of them 
there's the prospect of the workhouse when 
their husbands nre taken." 

There was no further information to be 
obtained from Mrs. Quoits. Bull reviewed 
the evidence so far collected, and he arrived 
nt the conclusion that George Sainfoin had 
been in the secret of Hugh Woodward's dis- 
appearance, and that the money in the bank 
represented so many sums of hush-monev, 
received possibly from Dr. Edless to purchase 
the silence of George Sainfoin. 

Bul was to return to London on the next 
duy. Before leaving Ellendean be called 
upon Mrs. Woodward and told her the object 
of his visit to the village. He made no 
mention of his suspicions aginst Dr. Edless, 
merely alluding to some person unknown. 
Mrs. Woodward wa3 much moved and very 
grateful for his kind interest. She said she 
had long given up her beloved son as lost to 
her in this world, and the dawn of a hope 
that he might be yet living stirred her deepest 
emotions. 

“You have my profoundest gratitude, Mr. 
Bull. 1 shall feed upon your words. May 


God grant a realisation of my hope!” 
(To be continued.) 


A STRANGE STORY OF ADVENTURE AND 


‘““TI\WERE are two vessels coming to an 
anchor outside the mouth of the river, 

Philip ; do come and have a look at them," 

exclaimed Dick, with some excitement. 

And Philip, assenting readily to this 
proposal, ran with Dick up to the little fort. 

They were glad of anything that promised 
to while away an hour or two, for they had 
now spent four days in the village, and were 
beginning to find time hang rather heavily 
on their hands. 

On the top of the earth-bank they found 
the mate standing near the flagstalI gazing 
through a spy-glass. 

After watching the vessels for a few 
minutes, the mate entered one of the huts, 
and reappeared with a flag, which he unbent 
and ran up the flagstaff. 

As it opened and fluttered in the air, Dick 
and Philip saw that the flag was merely a 
large black square without device or orna. 
ment of any kind. 

This signal was soon answered by the two 
ships, who both ran up similar flags. Then 
the mate left the fort, and, followed by the 
boys, went along the avenue to the river. 
Ву the time they had arrived at the landing- 
stage n boat from one of the ships had 
already reached the shore, and two men 
were getting out of her. 

* How many?” the boys heard the mate 
inquire of the men. 

"Oh, a fine haul,” returned the mien, 
laughing. ‘ About five hundred." 

“Too many for a small place like this 
—and we're short-handed too,” said the 
mate. 

* Why, where ——" and the boys lost the 
rest as the men walked away together up 
the avenue. 

After waiting to see if any more boats 
were coming up the river, Philip and Dick 
walked back to the square. 

There they found everything in a state of 
excitement; men rushing in and out of 
the houses, and forming in line in the 
square, and the maie going from one to 
another giving orders. 

In front of the fort, about eighty men 
were drawn up in & double line. Where 
they had all come from the boys could not 
imagine, as during the four days they had 
spent there they had only seen some half а 
doz2n men about the village. 

The doors of the sheds near the fort had 
been opened, and, for the first time, the boys 
could see into them. They appeared quite 
empty, and were built something after the 
manner of huge barns. They smelt horrible, 
and the woolly-headed negro was making 
some sort of an attempt to clean one of 
them, but he did not seem to be working 
very hard. He looked up and grinned at 
the two boys, and the mate—who happened 
to be passing at the moment—stopped and 
called out, “ No skulking, you black nigger. 
Go on with your work." Then, turning to 
the two boys, he said as he passed them, 
* Now, youngsters, get away to your hut; 
this is no place for you." | 

As soon as his back was turned, the negro 
— with a very evil look on his face—shook 
his fist at him and spat on the ground. 

* Did you see that chap's eye?” asked 
Philip. “If I were the mate, I should 
expect to have that black sticking a knife in 
my back one of these days." 

ОЪ, this is а place where a man soon 
gets accustomed to going about with his 
life in his hand, I imagine," returned Dick. 
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DICK AND PHILIP: 


By A. M. Jackson. 


CHAPTER XVI.—A CARGO OF SLAVES. 


And, disregarding the mate's advice, they 
again strolled down to the landing-stage. 

There they saw boat after boat coming up 
the river, crammed with men and women, 
black and copper-coloured. ‘Then the boys 
understood what was happening. The two 
vessels were slavers, and had brought a 
cargo of slaves to the village. 

The men in the square, having been 
formed into small companies of ten, were 
now marched down to the river, and took up 
their position on each side of the avenue. 
A man, holding in his hand a scourge of 
many-twisted thongs, stood on the bank 
superintending the unlading of the boat's 
living cargo. 

As, two by two, the slaves were landed, he 
counted them, calling out their number as 
they passed him; while another man— who 
remained in one of the boats near the 
landing-stage— as every tenth slave passed, 
repeated the number he called out. 

" Eight, nine, ten," cried the man on 
shore. 

* Ten," echoed the man in the boat, and 
so on, until fully а hundred had been 
landed. 

Some of the poor creatures looked half- 
wild with terror, and appeared weak from 
ill-treatment. “The womeu—as was natural 
-seemed to have suffercd most from the 
close confinement they had been subjected to 
on board the slavers, where they must have 
been packed like sardines in a box. They 
all wore heavy chains, attached to & ring 
round their ankles, and were chained together 
in couples. 

The first hundred slaves baving been 
landed, one of the small companies of ten 
divided; and, placing themselves at regular 
intervals on either side of the long line of 
slaves, marched them through the village to 
the sheds. ` 

Meanwhile the landing went on until quite 
five hundred had been set on shore. As the 
last batch was marched to the sheds, Dick 
and Philip, having seen as much as, and in 
fact rather more than, they wanted, returned 
to their hut sick at heart, yet hotly indig- 
nant. | 

It was now getting dark, and the slaves 
having been safely secured in the sheds, the 
captains of the vessels, with the mate and 
slave-drivers, retired to one of the houses 
and prepared to spend the evening after their 
own fashion. 

Late that night, Dick and Philip were 
aroused by the sound of a bugle and the 
measured tramp of men marching; and 
when they looked out, they saw eight or ten 
men, armed to the teeth, patrolling the 
village. 

“ I hope they're not going to keep that up 
all night," Philip said, yawning. 

But soon the sound of the bugle died away 
in the distance, and, as it did so; Dick and 
Philip heard the captain and s!ave-drivers 
bidding the mute and some ci the other men 
belonging to the village goodbye; appar- 
ently, from what they said, they were on the 
way to their vessels, which were about to sail 
immediately. 

Then things were quiet again; and sleep 
seemed to have fallen upon everyone in the 
village except the man who— well armed — 
marched up and down before the sheds, and 
the sentry on the fort. 

Presently, the sentry on the fort, having 


_ watched the slavers sail out of sight, began 


to feel his lonely watch getting irksome ; 


PERIL. 


glancing down, he saw the man who was 
guarding the sheds stand still, yawn, and 
stretch himself. ‘ Thompson has had about 
enough of it too,” muttered the man to him- 
self. “After all, what's the good of all this 
sentry work? The niggers ure safe enough," 
and he gave a low whistle. The man below 
answered it, and in a few minutes was on 
the fort beside his comrade. 

“Anything wrong?” he asked. 

“ No," returned the other; ‘ but it's lonely 
up here with nothing to do, and I thought 
we might spend the night together if you 
were willing.” 

The man called Thompson looked dubious 
at first; but when his companion drew a 
bottle of spirits out of his pocket, his 
scruples vanished. The two sat down and 
began to drink, and before long they were 
both lying at full length on the grass, fast 
asleep. Then a black shadow flitted across 
the square, and disappeared behind that side 
of the sheds that was farthest from the fort. 
Shortly afterwards a sawing, scraping sound 
floated up from the interior of the sheds. 

Some hours passed before it ceased; and 
then all was still in the village—still, with 
the stillness of a calm before a storm. And 
Philip and Dick still slept peacefully on the 
mats in their hut. 

An hour or two passed, then a shriek, as of 
some one dying in agony, echoed through the 
village, and was followed by yells, oaths, and 
pistol-shots. 

In an instant the whole village was awake, 
and the boys heard a bugle sounding, the 
feet of men running past their hut, and the 
report of fire-arms fired in quick succession. 
Hurrying on their things, Philip and Dick 
rushed out of their but into the square. 

There, a black, seething mass, coming 
from the sheds, was writhing its way up one 
of the streets; and across the top of the 
street, where it opened into the square, was 
а double line of men who were firing volley 
after volley into the struggling crowd. 

As the men in front stepped back to re- 
load, the second line stepped forward and 
fired upon the advancing crowd. Several of 
them fell shrieking to the ground, but those 
behind, indifferent to their sufferings, stepped 
over the dead or dying and pushed their way 
forward in one huge unbroken mass. 

In some way— probably helped by a traitor 
in the village—the slaves had managed to 
file off their chains and break open the sheds, 
and they were now trying to make their way 
to the river and escape. 

As they still continued to advance, the 
men at the top of the street were reinforced ; 
and now the fire of at least fifty muskets 
was directed against them. "The foremost 
among them— who remained untouched— 
began to waver. One volley, two volleys, and 
yet nnother volley was poured into them, 
and then—a panic seizing them—they 
turned upon those behind, who, though 
weaker than they were, were pressing them 
forward, and, pushing, thrusting, and 
knocking down all in their way, they fled 
into the side streets. 

The tail of the crowd stood still for a 
moment, as if helpless without their leaders; 
then another volley from the men broke and 
scattered them in all directions. 

The men gave а savage “ Hurrah!" and 
were nbout to charge down the street and 
pursue them when a quick order from the 
mate made them) turn jround—just in time 
to shoot down some of the slaves who hal 
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and reached the square. 

Having shot these, the men divided and 
ranged themselves across the top of the 
several streets that opened into the square, 
and again they began firing on the slaves, 
who were now closing in upon them from 
every quarter. 

The small force that the mate had at his 
disposal was considerably weakened by this 
necessary manceuvre, and the superiority of 
the slaves, as far as numbers went, began to 
be felt. 

Cries for help were heard from several of 
the men who were guarding some of the 
Streets, and, though it weakened their own 
party, men guarding the other streets 
were obliged to run to their assistance. 

After the first alarm, the fighting had 
gone on in comparative silence; the men 
not uttering & word beyond giving the 
necessary orders, and the slaves leaving 
it to the wounded to spend their breath in 
useless cries; but now yells alike from the 
men and slaves arose on all sides, as they 
met hand to hand and grappled with one 
another. - 

At last, outnumbered and overpowered, 
most of the men were shot or stabbed with 
their own weapons, and all those who had 
managed to escape retreated to the fort. 

The cannon, which up to then had been 
useless, was now got ready and loaded; and 
as the slaves, encouraged by their victory 
and eager for revenge, rushed up the slope 
to the fort —the order to fire was given. 

Then there was a flash of flame, a puff of 
smoke, and, before the report of the cannon 
had died away, those on the fort saw a lane 
mowed through the ranks of the slaves as 
they rushed up to the fort. 

The slaves recoiled for an instant; then 
they formed again and surged up and round 
the fort like some gigantic black wave. 

Again the cannon was fired, and again the 
slaves recoiled. But, by this time, ex- 
perience had taught them wisdom; and, 
instead of again attempting to storm the 
fort, they turned and rushed pell-mell down 
the avenue to the river. 

Dick and Philip, who had watched the 
whole of the fight from the top of the fort, 
could not forbear giving almost unconsciously 
a faint cheer as they saw the slaves turn 
tail; for, though they quite thought that 
the slaves had right as well as might on 
their side, they, being two generous-hearted 
English lads, had a sneaking kindness for 
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already passed through one of the side streets - 


the weaker side, and felt for the moment 
somehow glad that it had won, or at any 
rate, as it were, saved the colours; and 
though the men might be a bad lot in many 
respects, it could not but be allowed that 
they had shown a very courageous front to 
the slaves, who, though at first unarmed, 
outnumbered them by rather more than five 
to one. 

The mate, who was ordering the men to 
fire the cannon again, heard Philip and 
Dick’s involuntary expression of approval; 
and, noticing them for the first time that 
evening, he said: “What, boys, not gone 
with the others? It was a fine chance for 

ou." 

"n. How about our word of honour ? ” asked 
Philip. 

But the mate’s attention had been at- 
tracted by something that was happening 
at the back of the fort, which had been left 
undefended as the men were all gathered 
round the cannon watching the slaves, who 
were fast disappearing down the avenue. 

Some slaves, led by the dumb negro, had 
climbed up the bank of the earthwork and 
were now clambering through a broken part 
of the bamboo palisade. : 

Seeing they were discovered, they sprang 
upon the men in the fort, who, taken una- 
wares, were easily butchered! Then they 
rushed across the platform and down the 
slope to join their companions. 

The mate was the first who had fallen ; 
but, though badly wounded, he had not been 
killed, and as the last slave was leaving the 
fort he raised himself оп hiselbow. Seeing him 
move, the slave turned back, and, with knife 
uplifted and a horrible grin, was about to 
make an end of the mate, when Dick and 
Philip—who had been knocked down in the 
mélée, but were uninjured—sprang to their 
feet, and, throwing themselves upon him, 
dragged him back. At the same moment 
the mate raised the hand in which he still 
held his pistol and fired, and the slave fell 
shot through the heart. 

* Thankee, lads ; thankee," said the mate, 
with a groan. 

“ Are you much hurt?" asked the boys, 
gazing at him pityingly. 

“About done for," replied the mate. 
* But, before I go, I should like to know 
what's become of those black varmints. 
There's my spy-glass there— you'll be able 
to sec with it if they've collared the boats 


yet.” 


And, to satisfy him, Dick took the tele- 


(To be continued.) 


scope and, putting it to his eye, swept the river 
and sea beyond with it. 

"Do you see them?” the mate asked 
eagerly. 

“Yes,” replied Dick. “They are rowing 
away as hard as they can; but there are two 
ships sailing in towards the river, and I believe 
—yes, I am sure—one is the Ocean Spray.” 

* Ah, that is well—they won't escape 
after all, The captain said he wouldn't 
leave me here long — and he's kept his word." 
Here the mate's voice sank to a whisper and 
his head fell back. 

“ He's fainted,” Philip exclaimed, kneeling 
down beside the mate. “ See if you can't 
find some brandy in one of the huts; there 
always seemed to be plenty about when it 
wasn’t wanted.” 

But there was no need for Dick to search 
the huts, for at his feet Jay the bottle left by 
the two men who were supposed to guard tlie 
sheds and fort. 

Dick picked it пр and smelt it. Yes, it 
certainly had contained brandy, and & small 
quantity was still left at the bottom of the 
bottle. He handed it to Philip, who poured 
some down the mate’s throat. 

The mate opened his eyes. * He won't 
find much of me left," he said, continuing 
the train of thought that had been interrupted 
for a few minutes by his fainting-fit; “ but 
he'll know that I've done my duty." 

''hen, catching sight of the two boys, who 
were gazing at him anxiously, he tried to sit 
up. 

“You two chaps saved me from the 
nigger's knife, and one good turn deserves 
another," he said. “І give you back your 
word. You'd best be off before the captain 
returns. I ain't playing him false, You was 
sold to him, and he sold you to the lieutenant, 
who didn't live to sell you again ; so now 
you are nobody's goods—and —and— —" but 
his head fell back again, and no &mount of 
brandy could this time have restored him to 
consciousness. | 

As the mate’s face sank back and the 
grey shadow of death covered it, the two 
boys, rising to their feet, looked into each 
other’s eyes and saw that no words were 
needed. Each, in his own mind, had deter- 
mined that, rather than run the risk of 
again falling into the captain’s hands, they 
would brave all the perils (fabulous or not) 
that might be awaiting them in the forest ; 
and, running down the slope and through the 
village, they made towards the cover of the 
trees as fast as they could go. 


———————— EE E — — —— — 


HIS 


ARS what seemed like an interminable 

nightmare, peopled with horrors of the 
most fantastic description, Val Daintry 
grudually became conscious that he was still 
alive, and, what was more, that he was no 
longer in that terrible hut, nor clad in the 
wretched rags in which he had made the 
journey to the coast, but was lying snugly in 
bed—could it really be a civilised, Christian 
bed ?—and, save for a dull pain in the back of 
his head, was feeling extremely comfortable. 
Cautiously, as if almost afraid that the un. 
wonted comfort of his surroundings would 
vanish if he attempted to examine them, 
Val opened his eyes, and, struggling to a 
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sitting posture, stared round him in blank 
amazenient. 

He was lying in a cot in a handsomely 
fitted-up cabin, through the open ports of 
which the musical plashing of water came 
pleasantly to his ears. The engines were 
evidently at rest, else he would have heard 
their throbbing, and the vessel hung almost 
motionless on the surface of the sea. Half 
incredulously he touched the bed-coverings 
— they were certainly real, and of a good 
quality at that—and braced himself for an- 
other long stare, for even the evidence of his 
senses scarcely seemed sufficient ground; for 
the blissful belief that he was actually back 


in civilisation once more. There were 
photographs stuck up here and there, to- 
gether with a water-colour or two, of places 
and people which had a distinctly foreign 
appearance ; and unless Val’s eyes deceive: 
him, there was a sword-case in a distant 
corner, and something which looked like a 
uniform hanging over the back of a loungin.- 
chair just opposite. He could not imagine 
all that, surely ! 

And just then the darting of а very гел] 
twinge through his head finally convineed 
Һир” that he Twas neither dreaming nor 
delirious ; and, on putting up his hand in a 
half-bewildered fashion, he discovered that 

“his 
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his much-enduring cranium was swathed in 
bandages. 

. “The beggars have given me a cracked 
skull, then," he muttered drowsily to himself. 
“Pity they took the trouble, for it was quite 
cracked enough already. Wonder where 
Jack is? But I feel too lazy to get up much 
curiosity on that or any other subject just at 
present.” 

He closed his eyes once more, and when 
he opened them, after what seemed to him a 
five minutes’ doze, but which really was a 
solid sleep of fully an hour’s duration, it 
was to see, standing at the foot of the cot 
and nodding and smiling at him in the 
jolliest way imaginable, a short, stout, 
black-eyed man, in a dapper suit of white 
duck. 

“Ah! so you are awake, my friend," he 
exclaimed cheerily in Romaic, coming round 
to Daintry’s side and holding out а podgy 
brown palm; ‘‘and how is the poor head? 
It wil be of no consequence, please the 
Saints! It is just a sealp-wound, and you 
will be able to do with a silk handkerchief 
round it in a few days. You feel pretty 
well, eh?” 

“ First-rate in body," Val returned with a 
smile, as he placed his hand in the other's, 
and was somewhat astonished at the hearty 
grip it received in response, “but a bit be. 
wildered in mind. It’s partly the crack on 
the head, I suppose, and partly —well, every- 
thing about me. Where nm I, doctor? I 
suppose you are a doctor, sir? " 

The little man nodded. 

" And my friend?" Daintry went on 
anxiously—" is he here too? And was he 
much hurt? And —." 

The medico held up his hand with a laugh. 

"One at a time, my dear young friend. 
One at a time!” he said gaily, und then, 
changing his light tone for one very kindly 
and earnest, he continued, * You are on 
board the Greek cruiser Marathon, whose 
crew you and your friend so nobly saved 
from a horrible fate last night. Monsieur 
Zamoros has a flesh-wound in the left side — 
not a serious one, I am thankful to say. 
That Turkish miscreant aimed for his heart, 
but the blade glanced off the ribs. Your 
friend is on deck now, I believe, being made 
much of by everyone, from captain to sub. 
lieutenant, as you will be presently. He has 
told us who you both are, and given us a 
sketch of your adventures since leaving 
Crete. Such escapes! Such hardships! But, 
at any rate, you are amongst friends now, 
Monsieur, and you may depend upon it that 
not one of us on board the Marathon will 
ever forget the brave young Englishman to 
wnom we ull owe our lives. We Greeks 
have had our heroes in times past, and I 
hope there are true men amongst us still, 
but I never heard of a more gullant act than 
you two unarmed lads have performed, for 
the sake of perfect strangers too. Your 
friend says that it is you whom we have to 
thank, as alone he would never have dared 
or thought of venturing near the hut, though 
willing enough to follow where you led.” 

" Oh, but that’s all nonsense, doctor!” 
Val exclaimed brusquely, colouring hotly as 
he spoke, and becoming secretly indignant 
with himself for that tell-tale boyish blush. 
* Zamoros did just as much as I did, and, 
besides, there was simply nothing else to be 
done—we had no choice. Of course, no 
Englishman would stand by and see a lot of 
poor fellows blown to pieces without trying 
to prevent it. It was just our plain duty, 
and nothing to make a fuss about. But I’m 
awfully glad we managed to save the ship all 
the same!" 

The Greek surgeon's black eyes gleamed. 

“The secret of England's strength," he 
muttered beneath his breath. ** The individual 
nothing—his duty all! 


. disembarking, 


If only we hot- . 
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blooded Southerners could learn it!" And 
then aloud he continued, * Well, Monsieur 
Daintry, I'm afraid you will have to submit 
to a good deal of hero-worship while you are 
with us, for everybody is most enthusiastic 
about you, and the Prince himself has sig- 
nalled that you are to go on board the flug- 
ship as soon as you are well enough." 

“ The Prince ? " Daintry repeated question- 
ingly. 

"Oh, yes! Did you not know that we 
belong to Prince George’s squadron? We 
have been cruising in the Gulf for some time, 
waiting for that declaration of war which 
never comes. Last night's work ought to 
bring it, one would think, but no doubt the 
authorities will hush the matter up.” 

“ But the Prince?" Val exclaimed in dis- 
may. “ What on earth shall I say to him? I 
say, doctor, can’t I get off going, somehow ? 
There was a little German Serene Highness 
at St. Dunstan’s, and a regular young pickle 
he was too, but this is quite different. I’m 
sure I don't know how 1 shall get through 
with it." 

The surgeon 
amused. 

“ Oh, you needn't be nervous!” he laughed 
iu reply. * A young gentleman who has just 
saved an admiral from having one of the best 
ships in his squadron blown to matchwood 
need not feel much uneasiness as to his 
reception." 

* But I haven't a decent coat to my back!” 
Daintry expostulated, more dismayed than 
ever. “You must have seen the condition I 
was in when you took me on board.” 

* Weshall find a white uniform into which 
we can squeeze you, I think," the doctor 
answered, “though you big Englishmen are 
generally a head taller than we аге. А royal 
invitation is a command, you know, and 
cannot be declined." 

Val resigned himself to the inevitable with 
a sigh. 

“Oh, well, if it must be, it must!” he re- 
turned unwillingly ; ** but I'd rather face last 
night's work over again than go through with 
it. By the way, doctor, how did we come on 
board? I hope the explosion did you no 
harm. You see, I thought it best to explode 
the mines while I had the chance, otherwise 
they might have got the better of us, nnd 
carried out their scheme in the end. But 
that put it out of their power once and for 
all." 

Doctor Paulos nodded. 

"Iunderstand," he said. “ No, we escaped 
wonderfully, thanks to you ; but even at nearly 
a mile's distance the ship was shaken from 
stem to stern, and most of those on deck 
knocked down and bruised. Of course, we 
were startled almost out of our wits, the thing 
was so sudden and so awful ; but the captain 
realised immediately that the Turks must 
have laid a trap for us in the bay, but that 
owing to some mistake their mines had ex- 
ploded prematurely. He sent a boat ashore 
after a little time, and the men, as they were 
heard pistol-shots. They 
followed up the sound, and were, І am thank- 
ful to say, just in time to rescue you. A 
moment later, and that great Turk would 
have blown out your brains.” 

“And they—the conspirators?’ Daintry 
asked, with some hesitation. 

“ They will conspire no more," the Greek 
surgeon answered, closing his lips grimly. 
There was a moment'ssilence— then he went 
on: * What would you have? They were as 
savage as mad dogs, and quite as dangerous. 
Our men shot them, and flung their bodies, 
and those of the other two, over the cliff into 
the sea. They will, no doubt, be washed 
ashore by the next tide, but there will be 
nothing to show who is responsible for their 
deaths. And now, to change the subject, 
do you not think you could eat something? 


was evidently intensely 


Afterwards, I think you may get up, if you 
feel so inclined. Everyone on board is 
anxious to get a glimpse of you.” 

Val groaned comically, but the suggestion 
of breakfast was not without its attractions, 
for it was now nearly noon, and his long 
sleep had given him an appetite. 

* Well, yes, I believe I am rather hungry," 
he said, with а smile. “But I say, doctor, 
must 1 go about with my head tied up like 
this? I look an awful object, I'm sure." 

“I think you had better, for a day or two. 
I wil! see to the bandages myself presently, 
and make them as small and as nent as I 
can. But you need not mind—it is an 
honcurable scar, Monsieur," and the speaker's 
black eyes twinkled slily. Val grunted. 

"Honour indeed! Knocked silly from 
behind, like a bullock going to be killed. I 
can't see much glory in that, doctor. But 
I suppose it won’t be for long, and, in the 
meantime, I must only hide myself as much 
as your good people will let me.” 

The little surgeon laughed, and vanished, 
his place being taken ten minutes later by 
a steward bearing a well-laden tray, with the 
contents of which, greatly to his own satis- 
faction, Val speedily proceeded to make a 
close acquaintance. After n good square 
meal and a bath, he succeeded, with the 
assistance of the doctor's servant, in insinu- 
ating himself into a white uniform, which 
had been sent down for him—“ with 
Lieutenant Pantalougos’s | compliments." 
Not without some difliculty was this accom- 
plished, however, though the lieutenant was 
the biggest man in the ship, for Val had 
grown a good bit since he left England, and 
was now close on six feet high, as fine-look- 
ing und comely a young Driton as one could 
wish to gee. 

Then, having had his bandages seen to, he 
went reluctantly on deck, to be accorded 
such an ovation as made him, in his honest 
lack of vanity, feel hot and uncomfortable, 
and stifled the enger disclaimers upon his 
lips. Everyone wrung his hand again and 
again, and many, to his intense dismay, 
would not be content with anything less than 
an embrace, while thanks and praises were 
showered upon him to such an extent that 
he felt indeed relieved when at length duty 
claimel most of his admirers, and he was 
lett in peace with Ion and the young officer 
whose suit he was wearing—a quiet, pleasant- 
spoken young fellow, who had been educated 
in England and could appreciate the 
Britishers' traditional horror of а scene. 

“I wish you would tell us something of 
what is going on, lieutenant," said Daintry, 
half closing his eyes in lazy enjoyment, as 
he lounged in a shady corner. “ We have 
heard almost nothing for the past month 
beyond vague rumours. Have your Govern- 
ment and the Turks really made up their 
minds to fight, do you think?” 

The Greek ofticer’s eyes flashed. 

“It is hard to say what Governments will 
do," he answered deliberately ; “ but we are 
ready, and so is the army, Monsieur—I will 
answer for that! ” 

* ] suppose troops are being sent up to the 
frontier every day ? " Zamoros hazarded. ‘ It 
seems to me as if things are likely to go on 
as they are for some little time, and then, 
when we least expect it, there will be a 
blaze." 

“Хо doubt—that is generally the way 
wars start nowadays," Pantalougos answered. 
* The times of formal declarations are almost 
past. We have been massing troops in 
Thessaly and on the border of Epirus ever 
since l'ebruary, and the Crown Prince is by 
this time probably at Larissa. He ought to 
have about 40,000 men at his disposal in 
the valley of the Salamvria ; while Manos 
has another force on the Arta, watching 
Hifzi Pacha.” 


“Edhem has 65,000 men at least in 
Macedonia," Val remarked ; “probably more." 

“ Why, how do you know that ? " the naval 
officer demanded sharply. 

* Overheard one of those scoundrels say so 
last night. From what I have seen I should 
think that the Turks' biggest difficulty will 
be with their transport. How аге they 
going to get up stores and things to Salonika, 
which is to be their base, by that single line 
of railway on the Roumelian coast, while 
you are cruising about here commanding 
the sea? Why, if Prince George made a 
dash, he might even capture Salonika 
itself!” 

Pantalougos nodded. 

* Well," he said thoughtfully, “ one thing 
is certain—that war must come soon, or not 
at all. Up to this, snow has been lying 
thick on the mountainous districts of 
Thessaly, but it has melted now, and 
transport is possible. If they wait, the 
summer heat will have burnt up everything, 
and there will be no forage and no water for 
man or beast. Ah! I see they are sig 
nalling from the flagship—that is for you 
two, no doubt." 

So it proved, and ten minutes later Val 
ard Ion, with the captain of the Marathon, 
found themselves in a man-o'-war's boat, 
being pulled briskly towards the spot, a 
quarter of a mile distant, where the flagship 
lay, swaying gracefully with the motion of 
the sca. Allaround them stretched the blue 
waters of the Gulf of Salonika, and to the 
north and east the curving line, seemingly 
of purple cloud, which marked the Turkish 
coast, while here and there a dark blur’ of 
smoke, or the long venomous outline of а 
torpedo-boat, betrayed the presence of other 
vessels of the Grecian squadron. 

The interview, like many things which 
lcok very terrible at a distance, proved much 
less so than Val had feared. They were 
very politely received, and ushered into a 
handsomely appointed cabin, where a tall 
officer in a plain uniform was seated, in 
company with several cthers much more 
gorgeously attired. Indeed, Val could not 
help feeling a little surprised, as he learnt 
from the few words with which the captain 
of the Marathon presented them, that this 
unostentatious, kindly-faced gentleman was a 
Royal Prince, and an admiral to boot. But 
he soon forgot to think anything about the 
matter at all, for Prince George, with the 
ready graciousness which one would expect 
from the kinsman of the fairest and sweetest 
princess who ever won for herself an en- 
during kingdom of English hearts, speedily 
put his visitors at their ease, shook hands 
with tbem kindly, bade them be seated, 
and then turned to the subject of the 
Marathon. 

“І find it difficult to know what to say to 
you, gentlemen," he said with a smile, when 
he had heard their story, of which the 
cruiser's captain had already given hima 
sketch. “Your heroism of last night has 
rendered us a service for which thanks are 
wholly inadequate—and yet what can we do? 
It may indeed be in our power to convince 
Monsieur Zamoros of our gratitude, but 
Monsieur Daintry is an Englishman, and 
does not feel disposed, I suppose, for a 
change of sovereigns ? ” 

“ Oh, no, your Highness ! ’’ Val exclaimed, 
with an unflattering emphasis which drew 
a laugh from the Greek officers standing 
round. 

“I would have seen that a commission in 
the Greek army was offered to you,” the 
Prince went on courteously, “ but that 
! Captain Michaelis here tells me that you 
hope to serve Her Majesty the Queen of 
England in the same capacity. So you see 
we are reduced to bankruptcy, for we owe 
you a heavy debt and are not able to pay it." 
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* Indeed, sir," cried Daintry earnestly, 
there is nothing to pay! We are very glad, 
my friend and I, that we were able to save 
the Marathon ; it all turned out most for- 
tunately, but anyone calling himself a man 
would have done the same. Besides, in 
reality we are quits, for if we saved the 
cruiser, her boat's crew certainly saved us. 
So I ask your Highness not to think any 
more about it." 

"But that will never do, Monsieur," 
was the swift rejoinder. ‘You have done 
us a national service, and it would be s 
living shame to Greece if she did not 
acknowledge it. We must only find a way 
ourselves if you will not show us one." 

There was a short silence, then Val 
looked up. What he saw in Prince George's 
face evidently encouraged him, for he said 
hurriedly, “ There's one thing, sir-——” then 
stopped and coloured. 

“ Yes?" said the Prince, “that is right. 
Go on." 

“Oh, it’s not anything in that way, sir! I 
wouldn't have you think for à moment that 
we wanted a reward for just doing what 
anyone would do.  But— well, sir—the fact 
is that we are both dying to see something of 
this war which must break out soon. Could 
we—would it be possible ——" And Val 
hesitated, rghast at his presumption. Prince 
George looked at the cager, bright-faced lad 
with very kindly cyes. 

* Do you mean to fight?" he asked. 

“To fight? Oh, of course, sir! We 
couldn't stand by and do nothing, you know ! 
We'd do our best, and tzy to be useful. Our 
sympathies nre all with Greece, and we've 
scen such things, such horrors, lately, that 
we just long to strike a blow at the Turks." 
And the lad’s face darkened as he thought of 
those scenes in the streets of Canea, and of 
the ruined village in the valley at the foot of 
the Despoto Dagh. 

The Greek officers exchanged glances, 
fuil of wondering admiration, for, all uncon- 
sciously, the young Englishman was taking 
the shortest road to their fiery southern hearts 
by his simple directness, his utter absence 
of conceit, and by the gallant knightly spirit 
which forbade him to stand aloof while a 
battle for freedom was being fought or a 
wrong righted. 

“ And your friends—what will they вау?” 

* My father and mother are dead, sir," 
Daintry answered, “апа I don't think my 
guardians would object— certainly Zamoros's 
friends will not. Anyhow "—in an uncon- 
sciously persuasive tone—* they will not 
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make us return when they find that we are 
actually at the front. "They're not that sort, 
sir "—this last a little proudly. 

His Royal Highness laughed outright. 

* Well," he said, “I will see what I can 
do, though it seems a poor recompense 
—giving you the chance of being shot. 
You speak Turkish, Monsieur Zamoros, I 
believe ? ” 

* Yes, sir, I think I may say fluently, and 
read and write it too." 

“Then I have no doubt that my brother, 
the Crown Prince, will be able to make you 
useful, temporarily, on his staff. І will 
write to him, and will also give you a card 
which will secure you an audience. And 
now for you, Monsieur Daintry—were you 
thinking of joining the British Company of 
the Foreign Legion as a volunteer ?”’ 

“ I should prefer the Greek Irregulars, sir, 
if possible. If they are anything like the 
Cretan mountaineers, they must be grand 
fellows, and I think I should be likely to sce 
a lot of fighting with them. Besides, I fancy 
I should be of more use with such a band 
than if I were obliged to remain with the 
main body." 

* Ah! I have no jurisdiction in that matter ; 
the Ethniki Hetaireia is equipping the 
Irregulars. But I will give you a letter (о a 
gentleman in Athens, who is, I believe, con- 
nected with the movement. And now about 
money —you have lost everything— please do 
not hesitate to let us know if we can be of 
service to you in that way?” 

“ We are much obliged to your Highness,’ 
Daintry said, * but Zamoros has friends in 
Athens who will, he says, take us in and lend 
us what we require. Besides, once in Greece, 
we can, of course, cable home." 

The Prince rose. 

* Very well, then," he said; “ Iam sending 
a despatch-boat to the Piræus to-morrow 
afternoon, and you cannot do better than go 
in her. Come and see me again in the 
morning—I will have the letters ready then. 
No, please do not thank me—you have only 
added to our debt, Monsieur Daintry, instead 
of showing us a way of paying it off." 

Val bowed, and was about to leave the 
cabin, when the Sailor Prince, dropping for 
a moment all formality, stepped forward and 
laid a kindly hand upon the young English- 
man's shoulder. 

* You are a brave lad, and will make a 
gallant officer," said Prince George heartily, 
“ even in a service whose matchless courage 
is proverbial. If I mistake not, my boy, some 
day your country will be proud of you." 


(To be continued.) 
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By W. L. Rae (formerly Kennel Editor of the “ Australasian."') 


URING the last few months Australia and 
Australian affairs have attracted a large 
amount of attention and many and varied 
are the articles which have appeared dealing 
with the sayings and doings of our kith and 
kin beyond the seas. "There is, however, 
one aspect cf home life in Australia which 


has not, as far as I am aware, been dealt 
with, and that is the love of home pets so 
characteristic of the Australian people. 
Before proceeding to tell the readers of the 
“ B.O.P.” something about the pets kept by 
Australian boys, let me mention an incident 


that shows how the love of birds dnd) абау 


not only gives a passing pleasure to it 
possessor, but that a material benefit may 
be derived from a study of their habits and 
requirements. For some years before leaving 


for Australia I was an occasional and fairly 


ehceessfi]-am;iteur exhibitor of canaries алё 


\ British birds, und my name was well know 


among London fanciers. Judge of my 
surprise, however, when on arrival іп 
Australia I found myself described in leading 
papers as a great authority on such matters, 


Mrs. and Master Bruin. 


and that a valedictory notice which had 
appeared in a London journal had been 
responsible for the warmth of the weleome 
extended to me by my brother íanciers in 
Australia. Now, many years after the 
incidents referred to, I can 
truly say that some of the 
best and truest friends made 
by me there were those 
connected with the various 
societies devoted to birds and 
animals. 

My first Australian pet was 
a kangaroo, which, like most 
pet kangaroos, was called 
Joey. Previous to his ar- 
rival my pets included. two 
colles, a fox terrier, several 
cats, and numerous fowls 
and pigeons, so that I looked 
forward to Joey’s arrival with 
some misgivings as to the re- 
ception he would receive from 
my up-till-then happy family. 

Joey arrived in Melbourne 
late one Saturday evening, 
and a poor unhappy little 
creature he looked as I lifted 
him—he was only a baby— 
out of the box in which he 
had travelled from a far 
distant part of the colony. 
My instructions were to keep 
him very warm, feed on bread 
and milk, grass, roots, and gum-leaves. He 
attended to the first part himself by taking 
up his quarters in a corner near the kitchen 
stove, where he spent the chilly days of early 
spring, only venturing out on bright and sunny 
mornings, and then only for an hour or so. 

The dogs and cats of the establishment 
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evinced a great interest in Joey, which 
the latter reciprocated by gazing out of 
the kitchen window. After some weeks 
of this distant familiarity, I decided to 
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introduce Јосу to his future companions. 
I chose a quiet Sunday morning, when all 
the household were at church, and no sooner 
had I put Joey down in the garden than he 
cleared the fence at one bound ë nd was soon 


Laughing jackasses. 


lost in the grounds of an adjoining house. 
There I hunted for him for hours, and it 
was not until he had eaten so much that he 
could scarcely stand that I captured him, 
and restored him to the family circle. 

The next time I let him out I took the 
precaution to attach a few yards of window- 
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co*d to his collar, and in this way I managed 
to give him daily exercise without much risk. 
With all my care he did not seem happy, 
and one fine day I presented him to a 
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country frend, who turned him into a wired 
enclosure, where he lived happily for many 
years. 

My next pet was an emu, and an old- 
fashioned customer he was. Не came to me 
with the reputation of being 
“а nasty snappy thing’; 
and certainly he was iuclined 
to be vicious—so much so 
that, seeing à paragraph in 
the paper that one of the 
emus at the Zoo had died 
suddenly, I at once offered 
mine to take his place. 
The offer was accepted, much 
to my relief, and to the 
general rejoicing of my near 
neighbours. 

Perhaps the commonest, 
and certainly the most amus- 
ing, pet kept in Australia is 
the “ magpie," which is not, 
as a matter of fact, a magpie 
at all. Its proper name is 
the Australian piping crow, 
and any reader of the 
“ B.O.P.” can see some fine 
specimens at the Zoo. These 
birds have great ventriloquial 
powers, are wonderful mimies, 
and have a clear flute-like 
note which, when heard in 
the silence of the Australian 
bush, has a strange weird 
sound. Black and white in colour, crow-like 
in shapeand habits, they are very handsome, 
and are plentiful in most parts of Australia, 
As talkers they are not equal to Corella 
cockatoos, but when taken from the nest 
sometimes become very proficient, | 

My first pet magpie had (опе favourite > 


pastime, that of stealing bones from a Scotch 
terrier who kept watch and ward over my 
aviaries. This weakness of his cost him his 
life, but what was left of his skin is stillin my 
possession. Another pet magpie was my con- 
stantattendantat meal-times, except when our 
family cat had kittens, as Mag would take 
such a pleasure in their company that no- 
thing would induce her to leave them. Alas! 
one day, when following too closely on the 
gardener’s footsteps in search of worms, poor 
Mag was stepped upon and mortally injured. 

Two native bears were added to my 
collection under somewhat curious circum- 
stances. I was travelling in a remote part 
of Victoria, when I saw a crowd of boys stand- 
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The principal difficulty was to find suitable 
food; but as long as freshly gathered gum 
leaves were obtainable they did very well, in 
addition to which they ate nuts, fruit, bread 
and milk, and honey. The mother never 
seemed quite reconciled to her new life, but 
the little fellow became very tame, and was 
allowed comparative liberty. 

With a strong cord attached to a leather 
collar, Mrs. Bruin was sometimes allowed to 
climb the gum-trees in a paddock adjoining 
my house, and then she would sit with 
Master Bruin on her back, as depicted in 
the accompanying photograph, for hours 
together, perhaps dreaming of her old life in 
the bush and wonderiag what had become 
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ing round a gum-tree, and gazing earnestly 
up at the branches. Presently a man armed 
with a gun arrived on the scene, fired into 
the tree, and down came a full-grown she- 
bear, with a young one clinging to its back. 
They fell intu a bush close at hand, and were 
evidently more frightened than hurt—in fact, 
no traces of the shot could be found. 

The man who had secured the prize turned 
out to be the landlord of the hotel where I 
put up for the night, and, after some persua- 
sion, made me a present of the mother and 
child. 

A box was obtained, converted into a cage, 
and next day I started for Melbourne with 
the two most curious pets I had ever been 
possessed of. They arrived home safely, and 
were duly transferred to a wooden shed, and 
soon took kindly to their new quarters. 


of Mr. В., and whether or not he had married 
again. Frequent absence from home com- 
pelled me to reduce my menagerie, and I re- 
luctantly gave the bears away to a friend 
interested in curious pets. 

The Australian jackass makes a charming 
pet, but has to be carefully watched when 
there are any chickens about; and as I 
prided myself on my prize game bantams, 
I had to give up keeping the jackass. I did 
not, however, miss their curious laugh, as a 
colony of jackasses made their home in a 
clump of trees about a mile distant from my 
home, and on many a morning I have listened 
to their quaint and boisterous laughter. 

Penguins are sometimes kept as pets in 
Australia, but only those able to obtain a 
regular supply of live fish “daily can keep 
them with suecess, and most of those 


brought to Melbourne eventually find 2 
home at the Zoo or Aquarium, where their 
quaint appearance and odd habits are more 
readily observed than when kept in a small 
enclosure. 

Cockatoos are met with everywhere, and 
are frequently to be seen in the gardens, 
and often some distance from the house. 
They are most destructive, and will do more 
damage in five minutes than any bird of my 
acquaintance. А large white cockatoo 
belonging to a neighbour used to amuse 
himself by pulling out the clothes-pegs, and 
would then retire to a neighbouring tree and 
simply gloat over his misdeeds. Corella 
cockatoos are the best talkers, but some of 
the rose-breasted cockatoos are very good. 
Many varieties of parrakeets are also kept, 
most of them, such as the rosellas, red- 
rumps, turquoisines, pennants, and cocka- 
tiels, are well known to bird lovers here. 
Then we have the diamond sparrow, a 
charming pet, budgerigars or shell parrots, 
and a large number of finches of marvellous 
plumage. 

Altogether 770 species of birds are known 
to inhabit Australia ; but only a very smal! 
number are kept by aviculturists, and bird- 
keeping as practised by so many enthusiastic 
amateurs here is practically unknown іп 
Australia. Canaries, however, are largely 
kept, both as pets and by fanciers, and the 
shows held in the principal cities will 
compare favourably with the best shows 
held in England. 

Opossums, monkeys, rats, wallabies, 
lizards, native cats, and other strange pets 
are often met, but in a warm climate such 
strong-smelling animals are not desirable 
by any means. The dingo, or wild dog, is 
sometimes kept; but they are treacherous 
brutes, and should never be trusted with 
children. They are called by the aboriginals 
* warregal," dingo being only the aboriginal 
name for the domestic dog introduced by 
Europeans. Crosses between the dingo and 
the domestic dog are frequently seen, and, 
although interesting in appearance, they too 
often possess the vices of the wild dogs, and 
are not desirable pets by any means. 

Cavies, or guinea-pigs, are becoming 
popular as pets in Australia, but fancy 
rabbits are practically unknown, as in mcs: 
of the colonies it is illegal to keep rabbiis 
in confinement. 

In the foregoing notes I have only 
mentioned birds and animals which I have 
met with during many years’ residence in 
Australia; but probably, in some districts 
not visited by me, others even more interest- 
ing may be found. Strange to say, I have 
never seen а Crane, or native companion, 
kept as a pet, although several writers refer 
to them as the constant companion of 
settlers in the bush. 

Sometimes I have seen а goldfinch, 
сһаћпеһ, or linnet brought on shore by а 
new arrival from England ; and these living 
reminders of the old life in the dear oli 
homeland are carefully tended and much 
valued by their owners. Any bird-loving 
reader of the “ B.O.P.” who contemplates 
visiting Australia can look forward to a rare 
treat, as many rare and beautiful members 
of the feathered tribe are to be met with, 
including some which are not to be tound 
in the Zoological Society's collection, mar- 
vellous as that collection undoubtedly is. 
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THE CHAMPION FOOTBALL NATION. 


$° far as international football is concerned, 
the record held by Scotland is second 
to none, neither England nor Ireland nor 
Wales achieving anything like so good a 


By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 


result in the course of the thirty-two seasons 
in which the international matches have 
been officiaily recognised. 

In the accompanying diagram the matches 


won, lost, and drawn by Scotland by her 
representatives, both in the matches played 
under the rules governing the dribbling code 
as well as in. he-handling game, can be seen 
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‚ & glance, for each parallelogram—except 
ose that are left absolutely blank, thereby 
gnifying that no engagement that year was 
itered upon by Scotland with the country 
»posite whose name the hiatus occurs—re- 
'esents an international fixture and appeurs 
ack in the case of a Scottish win, shaded 
ı the event of a defeat, and black and white 
hen the fixture ended in a drawn game. 

A glance at the diagram, especially if the 
hite parallleograms are momentarily oblite- 
uted, at once reveals what а wonderful 
access the football teams from North 
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- Though always strong—a fact that is re- 
vealed without a doubt by the above figures, 
which show that of the tota] matches 
entered upon 63 per cent. were won by 
the representatives of the Thistle—Scotland 
was perhaps sironger from 1885 to 1894 than 
at any other portion of her career, while she 
was, ав a football nation, at her weakest, if 
such an expression can be used in respect to 
a nation that won 557 per cent. of her 
fixtures, from 1894 to the present time. 
The following table, which shows the results 
of Scotland's performances in the football 
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3ritain have enjoyed during the last thirty 
xld years, for the preponderance of black or 
sinning parallelograms is instantly revealed. 
\s a matter of fact, under the two codes 
scotland has played 149 matches, with phe- 
yomenal success so far as the Association 
same is concerned, and with a success in the 
Rugby game, though not entirely so remark- 
ible as that achieved under the Association 
;ode, that has not been equalled by any 
:ountry of this realm. Theexact proportion 
Xt the 149 fixtures representing Scotland's 
vins and losses, and also the drawn games 


:he has played in both Rugby and Associa- 
ion fixtures, can be gauged from the follow- 
ng table: 

p "T 
j | Percentage 
j; — pe Won Гов Отам, E : 
| ' played 
= phat, car eee е Pe رک ——— | و‎ 

Rugby e. 72 39 | 20 18 51 

Association 17 55 9 13 71 

‚ TOTAL . 149 94 | 29 26 63 
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| M pointed out at the end of the last article, 

the simultaneous lighting of many 
candles by means of electric sparks is quite 
as much a matter of chemistry as of electri- 
city. There are various other, and purely 
chemical, means of magically lighting a 
candle, one of the strangest perhaps being 
by merely touching the wick with a wet 
‘finger. Needless to say, the wick must be 
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field when her career is divided into three 
almost equal portions, renders it quite clear 
that her best seasons were those in the 
eighties, whilst the ninetics onwards have 


included the least successful portions of her 
football existence: 
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' | Percentage 
Matches үү. of wins 
dd Played Won Lost Draws to matches 
| | played 
i 
1871-84 
Rugby . . 23 1 7 5 47°8 
Associa.ion 23 ‚19 2 2 | 82:6 
TorAL . 46 — 30 9 | 7 65 
1885.93 
Rugby . . 24 16 4 4 66:6 
Association 27 19. 4, 4 70-4 
Toran .| S1 35 8 8 68 
1894-1902 | | 
Ragby . . 25 12; 9| 4 48 
Association 27 17 | 8, 7 62:9 
TOTAL . 52 29 | 55:7 
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SCIENCE AND MAGIC. 


By Е. Н. SuoosMITH, PH.D., B.SC. (Lond.). 


PART III.— CHEMISTRY. 


specially prepared. Гаѕќеп to it, by a piece 
of white cotton, a small pellet of potassium, 
and then dip the wick into naphtha. Wet 
the finger— secretly or openly — with water, 
and touch the potassium. The chemical 
action set up between the water and the 
potassium is so violent, and develops so 
much heat, that the naphtha-sonked wick 
bursts into flame. 


From these figures it will at once be recog- 
nised that, although she was least successful 
in matches played under the Rugby code in 
the earliest portion of her carcer, the fact 
that her representatives in the Association 
game were immeasurably superior to their 
opponents more than compensated for her 
comparative failure (in comparison with her 
own standard) in the Rugby arena. In the 
second period (1885-.1893) Scotland’s Rugby 
champions were seen at the top of their 
form, and, notwithstanding the fact that her 
opponents had to a certain extent taken the 
measure of her dribbling teams, she had no 
difficulty in increasing her percentage of 
wins from 65 per cent. to 68 percent. That 
the various teams that opposed Scotland 
from 1894 to 1902 learned something from 
their past defeats is assured by the fact that 
during the last nine years Scotland has 
suffered three more defents than in any of 
the other periods, and has also had to be con- 
tent with four more drawn games, which 
would, in days of yore, seeing that they were 
Association matches against Wales and 
Ireland—-who have, by the way, yet to beat 
the Scotsmen—have, in all probability, been 
won by the Scotsmen. 

A glance down the parallelograms under 
each date reveals the fact that although in 
1877 and 1882 Scotland won all her fixtures 
(four in number), it has never been her lot to 
emulate the feat performed by England, who 
in 1892 won all her six international fixtures. 
On the othcr hand, it must be admitted that 
but for a drawn Rugby game with England 
in 1887 and two drawn games, both Associa- 
tion, with England and Wales in 1901, she 
would, on two occasions, have succeeded in 
pulling off a double victory against each of 
her opponents in one scason. In the Rugby 
game Scotland has won all her season's 
fixtures in 1877, 1882, 1889 (when England, 
owing to a dispute, held aloof from inter- 
national matches), 1891, 1895, and 1901; 
whilst, apart from 1872, 1874, and 1876, when 
only one fixture was entered upon, Scotland 
has only once lost all her fixtures—namely, 
in the disastrous season of 1901-2. Under 
Association rules Scotland won all her inter- 
national fixtures in 1876, 1877, 1878, 1880, 
1881, 1882, 1883, 1804, 1887, and 1900, and, 
in addition, did not experience any defeat in 
the years 1885, 1886, 1889, 1890, 1894, 1896, 
1897, 1901, and 1902. Perhaps the best 
sample of Scotland's Association football was 
to be seen from 1880 to 1887 inclusive, when 
she played twenty matches without losing 
one, her score showing that she won eight 
matches against Wales, four against Ireland, 
and six against England, and in addition 
played two drawn games against the latter 
country. At the close of the season of 
1887 Scotland's opponents in the Association 
Internationals must have come to the con- 
clusion that the good old North-Country 
motto, * Nemo me impune lacessit," summed 
up the situation to a nicety. 


Another method is to take two candles, 
and by simply touching the wick of one with 
that of the other cause them both to light. 
One wick has been moistened with strong 
sulphuric acid, the other being coated with a 
fine white powder made up of equal parts of 
white sugar and chlorate of potash. In mix- 
ing these ingredienta they must be rubbed 
together very carefully, after having been 
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powdered separately. Rubbing them together 
at all violently will cause an explosion, by 
inducing violent chemical action, during 
which a large volume of gas is generated. 

The art of breathing fire is one of the 
most ancient feats of magic, and has more 
than once been used by those in possession 
of the secret to gain influence over the 
ignorant and superstitious. In the second 
century before Christ, a Syrian named Eunus 
led an insurrection of the slaves against 
their maste“; and when he wished to 
inspire his followers with special courage he 
breathed flames and sparks from his mouth, 
rt the same time rousing them by his elo- 
quence. Eunus is believed to have used a 
perforated nutshell filled with some burning 
gubstance to which a little sulphur had been 
added, and, having concealed this in his 
mouth, he breathed gently through it while 
speaking, taking great care to inhale only 
through his nose. 

The Rabbi Barchochebas, too, who was the 
leader of the Jews in their last revolt against 
the Emperor Hadrian, pretended to miracu- 
lous power, and Jed many of the Jews to 
regard him as the Messiah by vomiting 
flames and smoke from his mouth. 

Modern country-fair jugglers use smoulder- 
ing tow—sometimes dipped in spirits of 
nitre —wrapped round with fresh tow, in the 
same manner as Eunus used the perforated 
nutshell. The oxygen of the out- breathed air, 
passing through the fresh tow, revives the 
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smouldering embers within by increasing 
chemical action to which combustion is 
ue. 

As professional fire-eaters, the perform- 
ance of two young Americans who visited 
Europe some years avo has never been 
excelled, if, indeed, equalled. Appearing 
upon the dimly lighted stage, clad in a light. 
fitting, Mephistophelian costume of red 
colour, they caused thin but brilliant flames 
to issue from their finger-tips, and then 
apparently swallowed them, or at least ex- 
tinguished them between their teeth. When 
they touched each other's hands long flames 
leaped from their fingers with a crackling 
sound. Finally, without putting anything 
in their mouths, they caused flames to issue 
from their lips by merely blowing (tig. 8). 

The secret of their startling performance 
was jealously preserved by the conjurers, 
but the following is probably near the truth. 
During their performance the fire-eaters 
stood upon a lurge gaily carpeted box, the 
use of which was ostensibly to lift them into 
plainer view, but which really concealed two 
rubber gas-bags compressed by weights 
(fig. 9). Slender, flesh-coloured, vulcanised 
rubber tubes ran from the finger- tips along 
the arms and thence down the back and, say, 
the right leg, to the heel of which was affixed 
a kind of spout. This could be thrust into a 
valved opening in the box communicating, 
by means of a tube, with the gas-bag. When 
the heel was pressed down upon the valve, 
the gas was sent circulating through the 
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tubes, and issuing at the finger-tips was 
there ignited by electric sparks from a 
machine concealed beneath the short cloak. 
Similarly, the gas was ignited at the orifice 
beneath the lips, the flames appearing to 
issue from the mouth; an illusion which 
was made more perfect by the performer 
throwing back his head and opening his 
mouth wide. 

The number of magical feats depending 
upon a change of colour, brought about in 
various ways, is legion, and many of tbem are 
exceedingly cffective. The chemical action 
to which the colour-ehange is due may be set 
up by exposure to heat, moisture, or the 
atmosphere, or by the addition of some 
special substance. In ancient times such 
knowledge was limited to a select few, and 
was sometimes usel to gain authority over 
more ignorant followers. Thus we read that 
Marcos, who was the leader of one of the 
sects that, in the second century, wished to 
graft pagan practices and beliefs upon those 
of Christianity, worked miracles for the 
benefit of his followers. He would fill three 
transparent glasses with white wine; and 
while he prayed, his awestruck hearers 
would see the wine gradually change in 
colour—that in one glass becoming blood-red, 
that in another a beautiful purple, while 
that in the third became blue like the sky. 

Such transformations of colour are quite 
familiar to the chemist, fluids, such as some 
of the juices of plants, being known which 
change their colour when exposed to the air, 
without the addition of any further ingre- 
dient. Professor Beyruth, who lived at the 
court of the Duke of Brunswick, declared 
upon one occasion that he would sit down to 
dinner in a white robe which should change 
to a red one during the course of the meal; 
and, much to the astonishinent of the Duke 
and his guests, he kept his word. The 
historian of this curious fact omits to say 
how the German chemist achieved this 
result, but he probably drops a significant 
hint when he observes that if we mix lime- 
water with the red juice of the beet we 
obtain a colourless liquid; and that if a 
piece of white cloth be dipped into this and 
rapidly dried, it will gradually become red 
when exposed to the air. Not only so, but 
this change would be facilitated in a room 
where champagne and other beverages 
ne cas with carbon dioxide were abundantly 
ured. 

Changes of colour due to the application 
of leat are best known in connection with 
the so-called sympathetic inks--e.g. solutions 
of the salts of cobalt. Writing done with 
these is invisible until heated, the colour 
again fading when breathed upon, or upon 
cooling. In either case it is the absorption 
of moisture that causes the disappearance of 
the colour, for it must be borne in mind that 
water is held in combination by many sub- 
stances, in spite of the fact that they are 
“ Бопе dry." It is the loss of this water of 
composition by the action of heat that 
causes the change of colour —or rather, in 
the above case, the development uf colour. 
So, blue copper-sulphate crystals lose their 
colour when heated; but if, when cold, & 
drop of water be added, they immediately 
regain their colour, giving off steam with & 
slight hissing sound. 

Drawings may be made with different 
kinds of these sympathetic inks so as to 
represent a winter landscape, showing at 
an ordinary temperature, trees, fields, etc., 
covered with snow. Exposed to heat, the 
scene changes, the wintry landscape being 
converted into one of vernal beauty. Such 
landscapes were known to certain medieval 
astrologers, who made use of them to deceive 
and mystify the public; but after the Church 
had taken up the matter and burned two or 
three of the magicians together with their 


diabolical pictures, such pictures, someho:. 
became very unpopular. 

A guite ‘startling performance was given 
some few years ago by Dr. Lynn, = 
“ England's Home of Mystery,” the Egypt: 
Hall, London. It has since been improv-. 
upon, but so wonderful did it then appe 
that Victor Hugo, believing it to be deper. 
dent on some mysterious principle of nature 
declared that the performance demanded th: 
attention of scientific men. And yet t-- 
whole secret lay їл a little sleight of han: 
and the use af a “sympathetic ink." Mod: 
fied and simplified as follows, it is ea~. 
worked with very decided effect. Slips « 
paper are handed to members of the АО 
who are invited to write upon them ti- 
names of well-known persons. "These sli- 
are collected, dropped into a borrowed hi 
and offered to some опе in the audience, x! 
selects one. The performer bares his ar. 
and covers it, in view of the audience, with- 
coloured handkerchief. The volunteer fro: 
the audience looks at the name upon ti- 
slip, and then, placing his hand in that : 
the performer, concentrates his ОНЕ. 
upon that name. The performer assu:- 
the audience —іп a Pickwickian sense —thi 
he is thus enabled to discover the nan. 
thought of, and that, further, by concentra! 
ing his ожа thoughts upon the covered ari. 1 
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the name will be made to appear upon it : 


letters of blood. The name is now pr 
nounced aloud to the audience, and th: 
cloth being removed, that very name act- 
ally does appear upon the arm in blood.-r: 
letters. 

The explanation is simple enough, althou:: 
in actual practice various subtleties а: 
resorted to, to prevent discovery. A numb 
of prepared slips, all bearing the same nar: 
are “ palmed,"' and slipped under the band: 
the borrowed hat. Under the pretence c 
counting them, the collected slips are re- 
placed by the prepared ones, and thus it i: 
one of the latter that is selected and rea: 
The name upon the prepared slips has al: 
been .written upon the arm with lipu 
potass, which dries without leaving arn: 
visible mark, and the handkerchief has bee 
damped with tincture of turmeric, а гелсе! 
which brings out the writing in а деер blood 
red colour. | 

A similar result is obtained by using : 
weak solution of phenolphthaléin in dil: 
alcohol (a few grains of phenolp'.Lialc: 
dissolved in four drachms of diluted тешу 
lated spirit) in place of the liquor potass:. 
and damping the cloth with a strong solutic: 
of ammonia, or other alkaline solution. 

The magical conversion of water into wir: 
or water into ink, and vice versá, has alwat: 
been a favourite trick with magicians, bo" | 


, ancientand modern, amateur and profession: 
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‚ „Опе of the best of the wine tricks depending 
$upon chemistry is as follows: Into one of a 
« row of apparently empty wineglasses water 
is poured from a jug, just to prove that it is 
ıı water. Upon being poured into a second 
»glass the contents of the jug are seen to 
ie consists of “red wine." Poured into a 
lı third glass, however, it is still water; but 
i Wine again in the fourth glass. Ву this time 
х the jug is empty, as is demonstrated by in- 
: verting it. The contents of the glasses are 
« returned to it, and poured out into the four 
s glasses as somewhat dilute wine. This is 
>; again returned to the jug, and this time 
poured out аз water. Still once again it is re- 
т turned to the jug, and poured out as wine 
..into a fifth, unused, glass. Half of this is 
„| poured into one of the used glasses, and both 
are filed up from the jug, appearing as 
~ diluted wine; but upon being tinally poured 
~- back into the jug, the latter apparently once 
ч: More contains pure water. 
. All these changes are perfectly bewildering 
~» to the uninitiated, and are decidedly puzzling 
,„ even to those who suspect that. chemical 
‚ changes are at the bottom of the trick. 
‚„ Here, however, is the secret. А tablespoon- 
ful of a saturated solution of tannin is 
;; diluted with water to the required amount — 
` viz. four wineglassfuls. Two of the wine- 
glasses are clean, and in these the dilute 
solution appears as water. Two of the glasses 
| contain two or three drops of perchloride of 
„ iron, and in these the chemical reaction 
$, between the “steel drops" and the tannic 
1 acid produces a wine-red liquid. (That the 
^, necessary reaction may have time to take 
\ place, the “wine” should be poured out 
„ slowly.) There is sufficient perchloride in 
4 the two glasses to colour the whole when 
^ returned to the jug, so that all four glasses 
may then be filled with wine. Upon return- 
' ing this somewhat diluted wine to the jug а 
| pellet of oxalic acid made into a stiff paste, 
‚ is dropped into it, and this discolours the 
_ red liquid, rendering it once more like water 
~ in appearance. The fifth glass contains a few 
drops—about half a teaspoonful—of strong 
&mmonia, which being alkaline neutralises 
the oxalic acid and so restores the wine-red 
colour. The little that is left should be 
easily understood without further explanation. 

A simpler wine trick is as follows: A 
bottle of claret is taken and the wine poured 
7 into four glasses, but only appears as claret 
' in one glass. In the next it appears as 
* sherry, then as gin, while in the fourth it 
' looks like port. The “claret” is really a 

solution of logwood powder; the first glass 

" is clean, the second contains a few drops of 
* acetic acid, the third a little potash solution, 
^ and the fourth a scrap of alum. 
S Тһе conversion of ink into water, and 
' water into ink, may be thus effected. Two 
' tumblers or other glass vessels are shown, one 
' containing water and the other ink. These 
' are placed at a distance from each other, 
°` and covered with handkerchiefs. The magic 
wand is passed mysteriously and solemnly 
around the vessels, and the covers being 
removed, the water and the ink are seen to 
have changed places. The ink is really 
ink, having been made by mixing a 
solution of tannin (tannic acid) with one of 
sulphate of iron. Тһе “ water," however, is 
a clear solution of tannin. When the ink is 
covered, a pellet of oxalic acid made into a 
paste is dropped into it; and one of iron 
sulphate is similarly e E into the 
“ water" when it is covered. In the latter 
case, of course, ink is produced ; while the 
oxalic acid bleaches the original ink into a 
semblance of water. 

In this form the trick is so well known 
that it is scarcely worth performing, and 
various improvements have, therefore, been 
devised by up-to-date conjurers, whereby it 
has become even more effective. One of the 
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most ingenious, and yet easily performed 
modifications, is that of the Mysterious Vase. 
An octagonal glass vessel containing water 
(fig. 10) and, by preference, some flowers, is 
shown to the audience; and this, after the 
removal of the flowers, which have no further 
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connection with the trick, is covered with a 


borrowed handkerchief. Under cover of this 
the “ water "—which is really a solution of 
iron protosulphate—is converted into ink by 
the secret addition of a pellet of pyrogallic 
acid ; or thetrick can be worked by means of 
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tannin and sulpnate of iron as before. The 
most startling and mysterious part of the 
performance is yet tocome. The performer 
bares his forearm to show that there is 
nothing up his sleeve, and then proceeds to 
remove from the ink in the vase а number of 
silk handkerchiefs and lighted candles, each 
being perfectly dry. And this is how he does 
it. In the centre of the vase, reaching 
from side to side, and from 
the bottom to within half 
an inch from the top, is a 
piece of mirror (fig. 11). The 
edges of the mirror, resting 
in the angles of the vase, 
are invisible in a front view. 
The front of the vase being 
reflected in the mirror gives 
rise to the impression that 
one is looking directly 
through the vase, when in 
reality only one-half of the 
interior is visible. To the 
back of this mirror is at- 
tached a watertight box in 
which the handkerchiefs and 
candles are placed. The 
back of the mirror and the 
box are painted a dead 
black, to prevent any re- 
flected glare from the lighted 
candles. The front half is 
filled up to the top edge of 
the mirror with a weak 
solution of iron protosul- 
phate, and the iuysterious 
vase is ready. 

What is known as “ The 
Great Smoke Trick," the 
price of the secret from some 
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conjuring agents being 3s. 6d., is as easy of 
performance as it is certainly effective in re- 
sult. Two empty tumblers are shown to the 
audience ; and опе is inverted upon the other, 
and quickly covered with a handkerchief. 
Then, standing at some distance, the per- 
former takes two or three deep puffs at a 
lighted cigar or cigarette, and wafts the 
smoke towards the covered glasses. The 
cloth is removed, and the glasses are seen to 
be full of smoke, which issues in white clouds 
when the inverted one is removed. 

Needless to say, the “smoke” is not 
tobacco-smoke. During the lighting and 
smoking of the cigarette, chemical action 
has been taking place between a few drops of 
strong hydrochloric acid, previously placed in 
one of the tumblers, and a few drops of 
strong ammonia placed in the other, the 
white fumes resulting therefrom being those 
of ammonium chloride. 

A scientific trick involving both chemistry 
and optics forms a fitting connecting link 
between this and the next article. Ina fairly 
well-lighted room a blank piece of white 
card is set up, and upon this at the word of 
command, or under the influence of mystic 
passes, a device appears of a pleasing brown 
colour. The outlines and shading of this 
device have been drawn upon the card with a 
colourless solution, which is unaffected by 
ordinary gas-light, but which turns brown 
when exposed to what is known as actinic 
light, or rather actinic, or ultra-violet, rays. 
Such rays are projected upon the prepared 
paper from a dark lantern, of the existence 
of which the audience is unaware. It must 
be understood that the sun radiates energy 
in the form of ether waves, which may, by 
proper means —е.7. a glass triangular prism— 
be separated into three sets, the middle set 
only giving rise to the sensation of light. 
Longer waves than these give rise to the 
sensation of heat, while shorter waves are 
especially effective in setting up chemical 
changes in various “ sensitive " compounds— 
e.g. silver salts, and many others. It is this 
latter set of waves that are termed actinic. 
Bright artificial light, such as that of an 
electric lamp, the oxyhydrogen lime-light, 
and burning magnesium, are also rich in 
actinic rays; anda dark lantern, such as is 
referred to above, is one which is opaque to 
the ordinary light rays but allows the free 
passage outwards of the “invisible actinic 
rays.” 
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ON BLACK-AND-WHITE DRAWING AS 
A FEW REMARKS TO BUDDING 


III. —BUSINESS8 ADILITY— THE EXAMINATION OF PERIODICALS, ETC. 


S you see that even the greatest men must 

use a Sort of artistic ** Enquire within 
for everything " ; and that is what you will 
gradually acquire, and in such a way that 
the expense is hardly noticeable. And now 
perhaps you can see that black-and-white 
work is not to be undertaken and successfully 
carried out without a great deal of deliberate 
businesslike preparation and study. Your 
whole heart and soul must be in the work, 
and even when you are able to do work quite 
up to the publication standard of first-class 
magazines, you must be prepared for a long 
period in which your efforts to get your 
drawings published are unavailing. 

Let me impress upon you the absolute 
necessity for business ability and energy in 
the carrying on of your work. A young artist 
cannot expect an editor to call on him and 
ask for work, and if he has not the energy 
to go round to editor after editor with his 
drawings, his art is, for practical purposes, 
thrown away. À great many successful 
black-and-white men of to-day, whose 
parents were not, perhaps, in а position to 
give them a few years’ study at art schools, 
have been at businesses in the City or else- 
where during the day and have attended art 
schools in the evening. ‘The office work may 
have been distasteful, but that made them 
value their evenings at art all the more; and 
when, after a time, they were in a position to 
turn their backs on City life, and devote the 
whole of their time to black-and-white work, 
they іп many censes had a little capital which 
enabled them to tide over their first struggles 
with publishers, and their commercial train- 
ing had given them a power of concentration 
and a systematic way of working which they 
certainly would not have acquired at the 
average art school. 

If any of my readers are similarly situated 
with regard to their parents, I would most 
strongly advise them to get to work as cheer- 
fully as possible in any business that they 
may be placed in, and remember that they 
are not wasting time by gaining commercial 
experience. ‘The atmosphere of the average 
art school is by no means beneficial to some 
studenis. After a time their early enthu- 
siasm begins to wane, and they find the cheer- 
ful society of their fellow students—some of 
whom go to school with no more serious 
object than to pass an hour or so pleasantly-- 
much more fascinating than work. They 
have a happy, comfortable time in this way, 
but little serious work is done, and although 
at the end of the period allotted for their 
studies they may have improved their draw- 
ing, they have also acquired a dangerously 
slack and slipshod way of working which 
is very difficult to shake off; and they have 
no more idea as to how to earn a living by 
their work than they had when they first 
arrived at school. 

It is quite obvious that a young fellow who 
has been surrounded by an atmosphere of 
business and keen competition, who has had 
to work in an alert and energetic manner, 
and has brought this training to bear upon his 
evening studies, is far better equipped for 
dealing with editors than the easy-going 
student leaving the art school. So to those 
who have temporarily to spend their days in 
commerce І say, “ Peg away at your drawing 
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and editor-worrying in your spare time, until 
the opportunity arrives for you to dispense 
with your regular business income, then 
work at black-and-white as hard аз 
possible. And may good luck attend vou." 

lt is, of course, advisable that a student 
should have a knowledge of the contents and 
general style of the various magazines and 
periodicals, so as to be able to consider 
which atford the best opening for his pur- 
ticular work. A great umount of time is 
wasted by students going to elitors with 
drawings which are utterly unsuited to their 
particular magazines. This is productive of 
a deal of misunderstanding, for the editor 
seldom gives his reasons for the refusal of a 
drawing, and the student is at a loss to dis- 
cover why his drawing was not acceptable, 
when really the work may have been quite 
up to publication standard, but the subject 
unsuitable. I have known men go to editors 
of comic papers with elaborate historical 
compositions and sometimes even religious 
subjects, and to be terribly disheartened by 
the refusal of their work. Make use of n 
public reading-room or library and note 
down those papers for which you think your 
work suited. 

In the examination of the papers, a good 
idea may be suggested to vou, and the ideas 
in drawings arc often more important than 
the drawings themselves. I do not wish 
to suggest by this that a good idea is an 
excuse for a slipshod drawing, but I do 
know that a fairly good drawing, with, sav, 
an excellent humorous iden, stands a far 
greater chance of acceptance than an 
excellent drawing with an idea of no 
particular originality. In fact, many men 
who by no means pride themselves on their 
draughtsmanship have made great reputa- 
tions as black-and-white artists ou account 
of their constant flow of clever, humorous 
ideas. Ideas come іп all sorts of ways and 
at all sorts of times. Never waste them. 

And now, a few words as to the carrying 
out of your ideas. Suppose you have a 
really good subject and you wish to make a 
drawing. Raven Hill, of ‘ Punch," the 
celebrated humorous artist, in describing 
his method of working, says, ‘ I often make 
studies from myself. When Iam going to 
illustrate a joke, I go over the previous 
incidents in my mind, and think of the various 
things that led up to it, and imagine as far as 
I can what the actors were doing before the 
moment I want to depict. For instance, if I 
want to draw a man with his coat half off, I 
stand beforea looking-glass and pull off my own 
coat slowly a dozen times in different ways 
until I catch the position that seems to me 
to best express the movement... . So with 
regard to the text of the joke. I talk over 
the whole conversation, so that it comes in 
naturally, as it might have done with 
reference to the unreported dialogue that pre- 
ceded it. Indeed, I speak and act the whole 
scene to myself before a glass." I muy add 
also, that he constantly makes sketches and 
studies in the streets and elsewhere, and 
seldom if ever uses professional models. 

The student will certainly be unable to 
afford professional models for some long 
time, and will find a good-sized looking-glass 
a simply invaluable substitute. "The paur- 
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ILLUSTRATORS. 


ticular glass I use measures 47 in. lon: 
by 23 wide. and cost me about half « 
sovereign. Iam able to do all my work ty 
using it in the way Mr. Raven Hill describes. 
and have never felt the need for a professioni 
model. Male friends are, as a rule, kin. 
enough to pose for one on the rare occasior- 
when the attitude wanted cannot be obtain: 
in the glass, and female figures in drawings: 
you can, no doubt, induce your lady friend: 
to pose for. 

You will find it advisable to make two c 
three preliminary studies before decidi»: 
upon your arrangement of the figures in 
drawing, and. even then, I repeat my елгі > 
advice to you—make the drawing as у. 
want it on a rough piece of paper and alte: 
wards transfer it on to your drawing-card 
Get as much study as you can out of th. 
earlier. drawing, such as the settling c 
perspective, composition, pose of figures, et 
во that you can give all your attentiot 
in the final sketch to improving уо 
style. 

And now for a few words in conclusion. 

I know that the thoughts uppermost т 
the minds of all voung illustrators on lookin. 
at the beautiful drawings in the chri 
periodicals of to-day ате, “Is there am 
possibility of my doing work like this som 
day? Isn't it a hopeless outlook, with w 
weak drawing, ever to expect to do work ka 
good enough for these papers? I wonder 
those men ever did poor work?" Let mei 
reply to the last query inform you that th~ 
men did. You must not lose sight of tt: 
fact that the average age of the success. 
illustrator of to-day —that is, the really go. 
man who has formed his style and is dou. 
the best work—is considerably over 30. 
man seldom comes to the front and star 
there permanently before he is that age. 
have seen a great deal of the early work i 
men like Grietfenhagen, Bernard Partridge: 
Phil May, Shepperson, Cecil Aldin, etc.. ar 
you would be surprised to find what ama: 
ingly poor stuff a great deal of it was. 

Perhaps it would interest you to know th 
aves of a few of our prominent black аг 
white artists. Phil May is 30, Cate 
Woodville 46, Harry Furniss 47, R. Sauber? 
S. Paget 41, J. A. Shepherd 35, Е.С 
Gould 57, Alfred Pearse 45, Gordon Brown 
43, Cecil Aldin 31, Frank Craig ЗО, and То: 
Browne 30. Now, how can you expect, wi! 
the very little practice you have had. © 
do work in any way comparable with their: 
It is very doubtful if you ever will; but c 
one thing you can be certain—hard work an 
training are bound to make in time a Yer 
great improvement in your drawings. 

I think that the best course for а бешп: 
to adopt is to get at least an acquaintance 
with as many branches of illustration & 
possible, but make a speciality of one. |: 
you find that your speciality is appreciate 
by editors and you get constant work. sth 
to it; but I think there will be times whe 
you will have to make many experimen! 
with different styles of work in order 
“keep the pot boiling.” 

In concluding, may I hope that, if y` 
have decided to take up “ black.and- white 
as a profession, you will make a very 5% 
success. 
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TO A CAT. 


By THOMAS HAY, M.A, 


k 
ussy, who for ever purrest 
On my shoulder during grub, 
Till thy confidence incurrest 
Treatment something like a snub, 


+ п 
ak With more bits thou would'st be nourished, 
m Oftener would I smooth tly coat, 
M If thy tail was never flourished 
Ре Half-way down thy master’s throat, 
К : nt. 
" Why is that appendage caudal 
T Not more docile in its prauks ? 
d If up there thou lov'st to dawdle, 
, Why wast thou not born a Maux ? 
e IV. 
ne If thou still wilt rub me gently 
X Till again my heart relents, 
E Why roll over incidently 
d In the ash-bin'á mixed contents ? 
* Y; 
e Though thy breath is sweet and pleasing 
А As а cow’s at fall of night, 
E Thou should'st turn away when sneezing, 
y Otherwise it’s not polite ! 
— Ooo 


- OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS, 
[TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL SERIES.] 

| Descriptive Competition 

* Head-Dress of the British Army." 


Prize—10s. 64. 


ы рү W. Evans (aged 173), St. Mary's, Isles of 
E. Sci y. 


pg , 
И“ CERTIFICATES, 
ш [ Names stand in order of merit.) 


‘© _ Atkinson Ward, 7 Oxendon Street, Leicester; Doris 
у Webster, Ravenscroft, Windermere: John B. Wheat- 
‚ croft, 168 Croakesmoor Road, Sheffield; William I. 
`, Spalding, Isliagton Boro’ Council Depot. Cottentam 
ii Road, Hornsey Rise London, N.; Alice A. Milner, 
ıı Hedenham Recto-y, Bungay; William В. Wells, 7 The 
.. Nook, Barber Road, Sheffield ; Frederick Webb, Postal 
Staff, Preston; Edwin Herbert Rhodes, Woore, near 
> Newcastle, Staffordshire; Digby Gordon Harris, Oak 
„р Cottage, Naini-Tal, Kumaon, India; William Ernest 
5 ‘Taylor, Mount Ambrose, Redruth, Cornwall; Ernest 
A James Doble, Arltunga, Cambridge Terrace, New 
* Parkside, Unley, South Australia; Douglas John 
`s Davis, 7 Dornton Road, Balham, &.w.; George Е. Good, 
©. 49 Regent Street, Mile End, Portsmouth ; E. Harold- 
. Browne Davies, Avondale, York Road, Woking; Frank 
:: Payne, 4 Gladstone Road, Chesham, Bucks ; William 
iL. Fearn Wannan, 984 Lygon Street, North Carlton, 
. Melbourne, Victoria, Australia; Maud Forrester 
^ Brown, 39 Conduit Road, Bedford; John Williams, 
Forest Street, Castlemaine, Victoria, Australia ; Louis 
, Fenn, 181 Sex Bank Rul, New Brighton, Cheshire; 

George Cranfield Barrell, 6 Brunswick Crescent, New 
*- Southgate, N. 
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к OUR NOTE BOOK, 


THE LARGEST SAILING VESSEL 
М AFLOAT. 


f THE Preussen started, а few weeks ago, on her first 
, voyage to the west coast of South America, She is 
© at present the largest sailing vessel in the world, her 
dimensions being :—length 440 ft., breadth 50 
depth 33 ft. Her displacement when fully laden is 
„11,150 tons; she will carry 8,000 tons, and her 
^ registered tonage is 4,000 tons. She was built of steel 
‚іп a shipbuilding yard at Geestemünde, which has a 
great reputation for fast sailing vessels. All her five 
masts are full-rigged, and all her yards, which number 
thirty, as well as her masts and topmasts, even her 
top-gallant-masts, are of steel, there being no. wood 
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aloft, except the blocks. She carries 550 tons of water 
ballast in her double bottom. 


The winches, capstan, 
pumps, und steering gear are worked by steam. The 
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crew consists of forty-six hands in all. The Preussen 
belongs to a Hamburg firm. Our sketch is by L. 
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DEATH OF ANOTHER "'B.0.P." 
WRITER, MR. G. A. HENTY. 


Tn. GEORGE ALFRFD HENTY, the well-known * B.O.P.” writer, 
as well as veteran war correspondent and journalist 
of distinction, died early on the morning of November 16 on 
board his sailing-yacht Eyret, in Weymouth Harbour. For 
some пие Mr. Henty's health had been not altogether satis- 
factory, and early in September Sir Lauder Brunton advised him 
to pass the winter on the south coast, and he decided to winter 
on board his yacht. About a fortnight before he died Mr. Henty 
had a stroke of paralysis. His recovery, however, was antici- 
pated until shortly before his death, There is a certain fitness 
in Mr. Henty's death on board his yacht, as he was one of the 
most enthusiastic of British yachtsinen, and had spent for many 
years at least six months of each twelve afloat. Occasionally he 
raced with success, and more than once raced from Dover to 
Tieligoland in competition for the Kui-er’s Cup. The death of 
Mr. Henty will be deeply felt by a multitude of our readers; 
and indeed his death has left a blank which it will be difficult 
to fill. 

He was born at Trumpington, near Cambridge, in December 
1832, and was educated at Westminster School and Caius Colere. 
Square men when choosing a profession are apt to be fitted into 
round holes, aud, of all things in the world, the future romaucist 
went to tue Crimea in the Purveyor's Department. But he 
made his mark there, and it gave him a taste for seldieriny, 
with a knowledge of matters military Whieh he turned to good 
account. In the meantime he had been promoted Purveyor of 
the Forces, and was sent to Italy to arrange the hospitals of 
the Italian Legion. After the peace he came home, and, after 
filling various posts in the department in England and Ireland, 
he wearied of the routine work and resigned. Then he tried 
mining, at home and abroad. That did not suit him ; he struck 
no golden veins, and he attached himself to the staff of the 
“Standard,” for which paper he wrote leaders and reviews, and 
became a journalist-of-all-work. But the roving instincts were 
strony, and his fancy refused to go in harness. He volunteered 
as Special Correspondeut for the Austro-Italian war, accom: 
panied Garibaldi іп his Tyrolese campaign, followed = Lord 
Napier through the mountain gorges to Magdala, and Lord 
Wolseley through bush and swamp to Kumasei. Next he 
reported the Franco-German war, starved in Paris through 
the siege of the Commune, and then turned south to Spain 
to rough it in the Pyrenees through the Carlist insurrection. 
He was in Asiatic Russia during the Khiva expedition. Sub- 
sequently he madea tour of the mining districts in Westeru 
America, and, after accompanying the then Prince of Wales on 
his Indian tour, with the Turkish soldiers in the Servian war he 
looked on at some desperate hand-to-hand fighting. What with 
travel and varied campaigning experiences, he was well equipped 
for his serious and most profitable vocation, It will not be 
possible now to have the new serial from his pen that we hoped 
to give in our present volume, 


Mr. Henty's special contributions to our pares include “ In 
the Hands of the Cave Dwellers,” * Burton & Co," "Among 
Malay Pirates,” “The Fetish Hole,” ete., all of them most 
striking aud realistic serials. 


Here is the * Standard's" tribute of admiration апі respect : 
“Manly, honest, and sincere in himself, he had a natural and 
genuine sympathy with boys, whom he understood thoroughly, 
He was thus enabled so to write and invent that the most 
critical of all literary constituencies learned to adore bim, He 
became the clussie of the school library and the Christmas 

resent, and exceeled even the popularity of two, at least, of 

is immediate predecessors and rivals, W. Н. С. Kingston 
and R. M. Ballantyne. Captain Mayne Reid and M. Jules Verne 
were, perhaps. the only competitors who approached him in 
juvenile favour. . . . To those who knew him well, his per- 
sonality was, indeed, exceedingly attractive. Big and burly, 
. with a patriarchal white beard and a great voice, he was tranz- 
parently honest and sincere, and never made any secret of his 
‚ very definite views upon political and other subjects that inte- 
retai him. Mr. Henty was twice married, and his second wife 
survives him. His son, Captain Henty, of the Volunteer 
Oompeny, Royal Irish Rifles, was mentioned in despatches 
for his services during the late war in South Africa.” 


Of Inte yeara Mr. Henty has hai his manuscripts typed ; 
6o we give herewith n reproduction of a recent letter of his to the 
Editor of the * B.O.P.” 


We give also а copy of a photograph of the yacht (the Egret) 
on which Mr. Henty died. It represents the yacht aa she lay 
in the Backwater at Weymouth at the time. This photo was 
taken and sent ns by John C. Talbot, а “ B.O.P.” reader of over 
ten years’ standing, who heartily congratulates us on the high 
standard of the current volume. 


| 


Of course there have been countless notices in the press of 
Mr. Henty's death. Here is an “appreciation” of his worth 
from the well-known London “Sketch”: “By the death of 
George Henty. the boys of England lose one of the best. friends 
they ever had. Henty was more than a thrilling writer: he 
was & fine man in every sense of the word, and he managed 
to get his manliness into everything that he wrote. One has 
always a kindly thought for the authors whose books one 
enjoyed at school. I remember cherishing a passionate admira- 
tion for Talbot Baines Reed, author of ‘The Fifth Form at 
St. Dominic’s’ and many other splendid stories in the ‘Boy's 
Own Paper) Another of my literary heroes was Manville Fenn, 
who із still to the fore, and still has his hosts of admirers. 
No one will ever be able to estimate how much «uch men 
as Talbot Baines Reed, and Henty, und Manville Fenn have 
done to educate and improve the present generation of young 
Vuslishmen. Very gently, very respectfully, do I lay my 

uath on the grave of George Неціу.” 


Boy's Own P aper, 


NU. 


G. A. Henty. | 
[Aeproduced froma photo giten to the Editor of the * B.O.P” by MR. HENTY.) 
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region of romantic mystery and marvel. 
since the white man took it in hand, the 
of civilisation has gradually shed 
lere darkness reigned, and, with some 
Ow of regret, the marvel-monger sees the 
=== lysteries of romance vanish. 


Primitive explorers, giving rein to excited’ 


A Struggle to the Death. 


(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper " by W. S. BERRIDGE.) 
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QUEER MR. QUERN. 


By THE Rev. A. №. MALAN, D.D., 


Author of “ Th: Belgian Hare," * The Wallaby Man,” cte, cte. 


CHAPTER XVII.— THE WIZARD OF THE MOUNTAIN. 


imagination, waved the magic wand which 
conjured up glorious cities dazzling with 
golden domes that flashed the radiance of 
gems from pinnacle and turret. Monsters 
of strange shape and awful ferocity guarded 
the approaches; wild men haunted the 
woods; fiery mountains and earthquakes 
contributed their details of terror. 
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When King John the First of Portugal, 
inflamed with desire for the reputed wealth 
of African sultans, contemplated the con- 
quest of the Dark Continent, his armies 
probably experienced enough of the real 
terrors of the unknown land to let them 
discount the fables of romance. And when, 
in 1579, Кит Sebastian of Portugal set out 


29 


on the same quest with an army of 16,000 
men, his experiences may well have satistied 
his thirst for adventure without drawing on 
the supernatural. Provisions failing, pesti- 
lence pursuing, defeat and dcath threatening 
— those of his followers who escaped the 
poisoned arrows of the foe died in the 
ravings of delirium. 

Then after various efforts at colonisation 
by English and Dutch, with manifold vicis- 
situdes of failure and success, the oscillations 
of the pendulum so far settled into the regular 
beat as to give the emigrant a prospect of 
security. Ficlds for his energy were opened ; 
the industries of the country were de- 
veloped. Cattle, wooi, ostrich-farming, wine, 
cured fish, aud many other approaches to 
the avenues of wealth were unfolded for the 
euticement of colonists. 

At the fortunes of one among the un- 
numbered host of English squatters we must 
now glance. Tom Link, a nutive of one 
of the southern counties, had spent the 
last twenty years in the land of gold, 
ivory, and diamonds. An honest, sober, 
industrious, nnd enterprising yeoman, he had 
turned his hand to various occupations, in 
all of which he earned a fair measure of 
success. 

At one time he herded cattle on the lower 
slopes of the Sneeuwbergen Mountains, in 
near neighbourhood to the famous Valley of 
Desolation, where travellers tell of ‘ vast 
rock masses tossed and torn by natural 
agencies into & thousand fantastic shapes." 
These wastes are infested by troops of 
baboons. More than once had Tom Link 
found himself in unplezsant relationship 
with these “children of Toasi," as the 
natives call them. On one occasion he shot 
a baboon, and the rest of the gang showed 
such hostile intention to avenge their com- 
rade's death that the aggressor was thankful 
to escape with his life. 

Tom Link had scen the Cango Caves, said 
to rival in grandeur those of Elephunta. 
He had worked in the copper-mines of 
Namaqualand. After ten years spent in 
these varied labours, Tom Link had struck 
camp for more distant regions, lured east- 
wards by a tempting prospect of comfortable 
quarters and good wages on a cattle farm in 
Griqualand East. One motive which power- 
fully prompted him to make this move was 
the opportunity which it presented for giving 
his boy John an education in one of the 
missionary schools of the district. 

Tom Link was very fond and proud of his 
boy, а fine young fellow for his пас, fair, 
handsome, and strong, full of health and 
high spirits, and keen for every excitement 
of the wild life in which he was growing up. 

The farm where their lot was now cast was 
situated on the lower slopes of the Quath- 
lambra, or Drakensberg Mountains, which 
litt their grand castellate cliffs ten thousand 
fect into the sky. “From а very early 
period," writes Mr. Ingram in “ The Land of 
Gold, Diamonds, and Ivory,” “the solitudes 
have been regarded with superstitious awe 
by the natives. Circling round their crest 
the lightnings flash and hiss, while the 
reverberating voice of the thunder wakes the 
spirit voices of the caverns, and calls into 
the air athousand unaccountable sounds, at 
which the simple savages cross their hands 
over their breasts and marvel. Among the 
time worn cliffs, the wizards, those n:aster- 
minds of savage life, brew their charms 
and utter their incantations, while now 
aud then the mysterious white robe of 
snow falls from none knows whence." 

Mountains, mingled with valley, forest, 
and rich pastures, diversify the landscape : 
rivulets leap down the recks, tossing their 
frayed banners of white water to the winds, 
to be sifted into steaming vapours ere they 
reach the foot of the yawning ulfyss. 

Amid the romatice of that enchanted land 
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young John learnt to read and write, and 
acquired a knowledge of grammar, geography, 
history, and sums. He was quick to learn 
and observe, and took the keenest interest 
in the ylories of nature which surrounded 
him on every side with such Javish varicty 
and magnificence. 

He loved the magical beauty of sunset, 
when the looming heights of the mighty 
wountains flushed crimson in the castward 
heavens. He loved to watch the broad- 
winged eagles whecling above the crags, 
sweeping in curves of circles that spanned 
the spacious abyss of valley benca*th. 

He would stand rapt in ecstutie wonder on 
the summit of a elit that descended in sheer 
depth two thousand feet to the river Umzim- 
vuba, conscious that leopards were known 
to prowl among the sukerbosch trecs that 
fringed the crest. He had heard thet kings 
of old used to cast from those heights men 
uccused of practising magic. Не would 
work his diflicult way down to the level of 
the river to search for the crushed skulls 
und fractured bones which testified to the 
truth of the report. 

Then, wading through tangled mazes of 
vegetation, he would seek out sunny glades 
to watch the spotted snakes busking, to 
surprise scorpions and lizards, or study the 
habits of the amahlogohigo, the chattercrs, 
the beautiful weaver-birds, which build their 
nests in such wondrous fashion. 

Or, again, he would wander far up the 
mountains and surrender his soul to the 
grandeur of their solitude. He bad learnt 
sullicient. of the native tongues to make 
himself understood by Fingoes and Bushmen. 

One day John had made a long ramble up 
the heights, having learnt from a Fingo thet 
beyond a certain gap in the mountains he 
would get a view of the westward country. 
It had long been lis ambition to see what 
was behind the great range of cloud-capped 
summits. It was a moment of rupture when 
the object was achieved, and the glorious 
view broke full upon his expectant eyes. 

A vast and fertile plain lay outspread 
benesth him, diversified. by forests, rivers, 
and streams, with pasture-lands, cornfields, 
and vineyards, backed by low hills and a 
higher rang: beyond, swimming blue in the 
misty haze. 

John gazed long upon the scene. While 
he was thus occupicd, there came down the 
slope on his left hand the strange figure of 
a man well calculated to fill a boy's mind 
with alarm. His lank body was bure except 
for a leathern apron, he brandished a stout 
stick, his head was covered with long 
straggling hair fantastically adorned with 
feathers and teeth and strips of bark. He 
uttcred strange crics as he bounded down the 
rocks. 

John would have fled for his life had le 
not felt that the terrible man would run him 
down in the first hundred yards. He couid 
only stan] his ground and avait the 
approach with white face and trembling 
knees. In a minute the barbarian was at his 
side, making wild gesticulations, possibly 
intended for overtures of friendship, but 
none the less appalling to the defenceless boy. 
Fortunately he was able to understand the 
drift of the stranger’s speech. 

" Yebo! White boy, I welcome you! From 
the far distant west I come to bring news 
to the white man—good news and truc. 
Welcome once more, white boy!” 

“The master is wise,” Joli replied ; * the 
master is good and kind. What news docs 
he bring? ` 

" The white man is breve—the white man 
is strong.—he walks over our hills, he feed: 
his cattle in our pastnres, he builds heuses 
in our plains, and he hunts game in our 
forests. Does the white mon bring us no 
gifts?” 

John perceived that the stranger, had an 


суе to business, and, being aware tuat be 
had nothing to offer, he felt uncomfortable. 

e The master is wise," he repeated, “ but 
the wiite boy has no gift to offer." 

“ The white boy has a father—the father 
lives under shelter of the mountain below— 
u rich man and brave, fccding bis cattle and 
reaping his harvests in security. In the 
White man’s land blankets are stripped frorn 
the trees like bark. Has he not a blanket to 
offer to the Wizard of the Mountain? 
Know, O white boy, that he who speaks is 
Wiser than all men. He knows the secrets 
of the hills. the virtues of herbs, the arts of 
healing. He searches the mysteries of the 
stars, he whispeis to the spirits of the 
universe and they suninon at his bidding 
the tempest thet rends the mountain ала 
the flood that desolates the plain. The 
winds are his ministers, the lightuings obey 
his commands. Well is it for the white 
man when he makes Ushkilashologopomabar 
his friend!” 

Waiming to his work under the exciting 
influence of his own clcquence, the wizaid uf 
eccentric name made pusses with his stick 
towards the plain westwards, where already 
the flush of sunsct was pouring its bread 
glory. Strange cries broke from his lips— 
he leapt and gesticuluted with increasing 
agility of rapid contortions. John thought 
to watch his opportunity and run for his lite. 

ut a glance at the long sinewy legs of his 
neighbour was enough to scare him from 
making the attempt. For the wizard (he 
thought) could give him half a mountain's 
start and catch him before the other half 
was covered. John dared not run. 

The wizard piesently pauscd in his wild 
vagaries, and once more turned bis mind w 
business. 

"Yebo! The white boy has sccn Ushhil- 
ashologopomabar conversing with the spirits 
of the universe. Does the white boy com- 
prehend the mystery ? ” 

The white boy was obliged to cenfess 
that he did not. 

* Ushkilashologopomabar will explain. Let 
the white boy give heed. The spirits cf the 
universe had resolved to ronse from the 
depths of Athargu, on the пір. that is to 
come, the storm-ficnd with his attendants, 
tempest, thunder, lightning, rain, and hail. 
Beneath the scourge of the hurricane the 
home of the white man would be as dust 
driven before. the wind. The roof would 
fall--the walls would erumble— liis cattle 


would be :mnitten— his crops destroyed. 
Ushhilashologopemabar, whom the spirits 
of the universe obey, has spoken. He has 


ordcred them to stay their hand—to spare 
the white man’s habitation, to spare his 
cattle and his crops. In dread of the 
wizard’s displensuie the spirits of the uni- 
verse will obey. Peace will reign this 
night in the home of the white man. Is nut 
the white boy grateful? Will he not extol 
the goodness of Ushkilashologopomabar to 
the white man his father? Shall not the 
wizard, the great and powerful. Ushkilusho- 
logopomabar, hear the white boy speak to 
the white man his feather? Truly he shail. 
The shadows dcepen. The white boy must 
seek the shelter of his home. Ushkilasheto- 
gopomabar has spoken. He will accempany 
the white boy to the home of the white man. 
The white boy will Icad the way.” 

John wes thankful enough to think it was 
no worse, The thonght of the snug home 
wes cl:eering—the thought of a strong mans 
protceting arin revived some mental activity 
which was not wholly born of fear. If Tor 
Link objected to the man of many-svllab:c 
пате as а guest, there was a gun in the 
farm which might soon put him to flight. 

So John took courage and guid: 

“The white boy will show the way. Let the 
Wizard of the Mountain follow.” 

(To 04 continiled 


A STRANGE STORY OF ADVENTURE AND 


( \nocps of smoke and forked tongues of 
J flame were now beginning to issue from 
the huts, and, as Dick and Philip fled 
through the village, they heard women and 
children crying, and saw several of the poor 
creatures running about the streets; some 
trying to save a few of their household gods, 
and some wandering aimlessly up and 
down apparently so unhinged by terror as 
to be scarcely conscious of what they were 
doing. 

The boys were passing the last house in 
the village, which had not as yet caught 
tire, when something glittering on the wall 
inside caught Philip’s eye. In an instant he 
had bounded into the hut, and soon came 
out again carrying a musket and a belt to 
which a pistol was attached. 

“ Here,” he said breathlessly to Dick, 
“ catch hold; we may find them useful; and 
they would only have been destroyed in 
there.” 

As he spoke, the roof of the hut caught 
fire and begin to blaze furiously. So on 
they went again, Dick with the belt swinging 
in his hand, and Philip carrying the musket. 
They came to the bamboo palisade and 
squeezed through it. Then, leaving the 
blazing village behind them, they plunged 
into the forest. 

Boom! boom! Floating towards them on 
the air came the sound of guns fired from 
the sea. 

“The ships are firing on those poor 
wretches, I suppose," gasped Philip, as he 
ran. “Oh, how I pity them!” 

* Not much chance for them. The ship 
I saw had several guns, and the Ocean 
Spray, you know, had two," Dick panted. 

And the boys ran faster, the guns remind- 
ing them that the captain was after ull not 
fur off. 

At last, fairly tired out, and finding the 
forest getting thicker and thicker, they began 
to advance more slowly; until, ceasing run- 
ning, they droppad into a walk, avoiding the 
roots of the trees that twisted and twined 
nbout their feet, and carefully picking out 
n way for themselves under the spreading 
branches of the immense forest trees. 

Ih» sound of the guns fired by the ships 
had died away ın the distance, and, as they 
put mile after mile between themselves and 
the slaves’ village, with all its horrors, they 
bezan t> feel more secure. It was now 
nearly midday, but the forest was almost as 
dark and gloomy as though it were mid- 
nigat. As they went along, both the boys 
cast watchful glances around them, not 
knowing but that at any moment some 
reptile or ferocious animal might jump out 
upon them. 

“ Did you manage to get any ammunition, 
Philip?" Dick asked, bucklinz on the belt 
and examining the pistol. 

* Plenty," Philip replied laconically ; ** but 
that pistol is loaded, so take care how you 
handle it." 

* All right," Dick returned, and then they 
went on again in silence. 

They were both thinking of all that had 
occurred, The mate's last words had made 
the whole of Domenico’s plot clear to Dick. 
To minister to his morbid love of revenge, 
and possibly because he really thought it the 
safest way of getting rid of them, Domenico 
had sold them to the captain of the Ocean 
Spray, who had again sold them to the 
lieutenant; and, in the end, if it had not 
been for the latter’s death, they would no 
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DICK AND PHILIP: 


Bv A. M. JACKSON. 


CHAPTER XVIL.— THE FOREST. 
doubt have becn sold to some of the slaver's 
customers, and have become slaves. 

Perhaps that was how Lorine had dis- 
appeared. Having got rid of one of them 
that way, when Domenico found that his 
connection with the brigands had been dis. 
covered by Philip and himself, he most 
likely had thought of that as the easiest 
way of getting rid of them all; and as 
Dick thought of his sister Lorine being sold 
for a slave, he ground his teeth, and fin- 
gered the pistol in his belt, and—boy thcugh 
he was—it was as well for Domenico that 
there was no chance of their mecting just 
then. 

Philip, who was also putting together past 
events, now broke the silence by saying— 

“I suppose that dumb negro had а hand 
in letting those slaves out." 

"Oh, no doubt," rejoined Dick. 
tunate for us," he added. 

“Not for the mate, though," observed 
Philip. * He was the best of the bad bunch, 
too." 

Dick nodded. 

Then Philip said, * How are we going to 
manage about food ? ” 

e There are plenty of fruit-trees here, any- 
how," remarked Dick. 

They were getting on higher ground, where 
banana, cocoa-nut, fig, date, pomegranate, 
and other trees flourished in abundance. 
Mulberries and grapes were also plentiful. 

Huge trees, rich in colour from their trunks 
upwards, and interlaced with creeping plants, 
raised on every side their lofty heads. Under- 
foot, plants of all descriptions, and flowers 
of brilliant hues—crimson, violet, orange— 
formed a thick tangle, through which they 
pushed their way with difficulty. Broad, 
dark-green—in some cases nearly black — 
foliage overhead lent almost the lustre of a 
stage effect to those parts of the forest, few 
and far between, through which the light 
penetrated, making them look like some 
magnificent creation of Fairyland—the light, 
where it showed through the trees and was 
reflected by the glossy surfaces of leaf and 
petul, giving colour to this idea, contrast- 
ing as it did with the deep gloom with all 
the hard though subdued brilliancy of lime- 
light. 

Yet. amongst all this glory of light and 
colour, and the rich, pungent hothouse 
odours that filled the air, there lurked, under 
the most beautiful of the flowers or on the 
branches of the lofty trecs, some horrible 
poisonous death ; and Philip would gladly 
have exchanged the whole gorgeous scene 
for a sight of the quiet homesteads, purling 
rivers, fields of golden corn, and the grandly 
plumed heads of the shady oaks and eims of 
old England, or for a whiff of her fresh air 
and a sight of her blue sky, with its fleecy 
white clouds, like swansdown, floating across 
it. i 

However, in this land of plenty the boys 
were in no danger of starving. Dick now 
collected as much fruit as he could carry, and, 
returning to the spot that was to serve them 
for a dining-room, he sat down and waited 
for Philip. Soon Philip returned, also 
heavily laden. 

“There!” he exclaimed, exhibiting a 
large leaf on which he had piled the fruit. 
“That’s our tablecloth—a fine one too, but 
it cost a snake, who was lying under it, his 
lifo. He was going to spring at me, and I 
cut him in half just in time. "There's his 
upper half; and Philip threw og the 
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ground the head aud part of the body cf a 
largish snake. 

“He has not the head of a venomous 
snake," observed Dick. 

“Well, as I did not know if he was 
venomous or not, he had to suffer for my 
ignorance," Philip ren:arked. 

They now had a pile of fruit in front of 
them, fit for a royal dish; and, after having 
eaten heartily and rested for half an hour 
or so, they continued their march through 
the forest. 

When they again halted, it was growing 
dark; and the roaring of savage animals, 
far away in the depths of the forest, an- 
nounced that night was fast approaching. 

They had now reached a part of the forest 
where the trees overhead parted a little, 
showing a small piece of starlight sky. 

“ Better camp here," Philip said. “ Less 
chance of something or some one springing 
сп our backs from the trees.” 

^ We must get some sticks together and 
light а fire first," remarked Dick. 

“ Good,” observed Philip. 

Both boys set to work, and scon they had 
built up a very respectable pile of sticks. 
The wood was dry as tinder, and а flash 
from the pan of Philip’s old-fashioned flint- 
lock musket soon set it on fire. 

“Can you shoot, Dick?” asked Philip as 
they were eating their supper, which con- 
sisted— as had their other mea!s that day - 
only of fruit. 

* I can let this off," Dick replied, holding 
up his pistol. 

“You know at Homelcigh I used to pot 
bunnies in the holidays sometimes, observed 
Philip (Homeleigh was his grandmother's 
place). “If we come across anything of 
that sort to-morrow, you shall not have cnly 
fruit to eat, I promise you." 

*I don't suppose there are any rabbits 
here," Dick said; “ and if you kill any of 
the strange things that fly about the forest, 
how will you know if they are fit to eat? ” 

* Oh, we shall have to buy our experience 
— and I hope not too dearly,’ returned 
Philip, laughing. “Besides, we have been 
too [изу to-day getting away from that 
awful village to notice anything around us 
much; who knows but to-morrow we тау 
meet with some tasty old acquaintance ?” 

It was arranged that they should take it in 
turns to keep watch, and that Philip should 
take the first watch, and when he suppo:ed 
four or five hours to have passed he was to 
awaken Dick. 

The fire baving been built up, Dick lay 
down, and was soon adding a few choice 
nasal notes to the noises of the night. 

“ How that chap snores ! " muttered Philip 
to himself. “I wonder if I can shove him 
round on his side with this stick without 
waking him up. It’s no good waking him 
up and telling him to stop that row, us be 
doesn't know when he is doing it.” 

And Philip with much care inserted the 
stick under Dick's shoulders, and, using 1t 
as a lever, pressed it lightly against Dick's 
back in such a manner as to introduce to 
sleeping Dick's brain the idea of a change of 
posture without waking him up. 

Dick gave a vigorous snort and shot out 
his arms, then rolled over on his side and, 
ceasing snoring, continued to sleep peace- 
fully. 

«That's better," observed Philip. “Now 
I shall be able to hear what is going on 
around me. With a noiso like ¿iat an 
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elephant or а rhinoceros might have come 
along without my hearing it." 

But, as time went on, Philip found listen- 
ing to the various noises of the night rather 
nervous work. Sometimes they would 
seem quite close to him, and at other times 
far away; anon the grass around him 
shivered and shook, and the ground under 
him trembled, then all was still again; and 
he would tind himself waiting with bated 
breath and beating heart—for what, he 
hardly knew; $0, with anxious gaze, he tried 
to pierce the surrounding gloom, which the 
fire that he and Dick had lit only seeined to 
intensify. 

To add to the discomforts of the night, he 
was beginning to feel terribly drowsy, and it 
was ns much as he could do to keep himself 
awnke. He was thinking that his wateh 
must have lasted quite the four hours agreed 
upon, and that it was about time that he awoke 
Dick, when a slight creaking noise in the 
branches of a huge bread-fruit tree overhead 
made him look up. It was too dark, and 
the foliage was too thick, for him to see 
much of the tree, and, as all was now still 
again, Philip was beginning to think that 
his imagination had been playing him a 
trick, when he again heard that creaking, 
scraping sound, and this time he saw that 
the leaves of one of the branches and the 
fruit that hung like great golden apples from 
it were shaking. 
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HIS ADVENTURES 


“I say, excuse me, but you're Fnglish, 
aren’t you? ” 

Val Daintry felt the speaker’s hand descend 
on his shoulder with a sounding smack, just 
as he was scrambling out of one of the big 
lighters into which passengers and luggage 
bound for Volo are shovelled for transit 
between steamer and shore, and on looking 
up saw that the individual who had accosted 
him thus unceremoniously was a tall young 
fellow of five-and-twenty or thereabouts. who 
wore the uniform of a Greek officer. 

Events had marched rapidly with our two 
adventurers since that interview with Prince 
George on board the flagship, which had 
secured for them that for which they had 
both been secretly longing - namely, the 
chance to wield arms in what they could not 
but consider & right and just cause. For 
though opinions are divided as to the absolute 
disinterestedness of the Hellenic Government 
--аѕ has been the case concerning every 
similar political circumstance since the 
world began—yet there is no doubt that the 
course of action pursued by Greece in resort- 
ing to arms at this juncture might have 
been followed without much loss of national 
honour by more powerful and fortunate 
nations. That her leaders were disunited 
and inefficient has been more than hinted, 
that her armies needed a skilled and acute 
head is evident enough, and that the war 
was disastrous from start to finish is lament- 
ably certain ; but nevertheless there were true 
hearts and brave fighting under the Stripes 
and Cross, and Greece as a whole responded 
patriovically to the call upon her. Had this 
unhappy campaign ended in victory for the 
Greeks, their country would have been hailed 
us а veritable knight-errant amongst the 
nations—it was just the little item of failure 
which made all thre difference: you see! 


AND 
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There was no wind. What could it be? — side—lying quite still amongst a tangle of 


Could it be a snake or some beast crouching 
for a spring? thought Philip; and, getting 
up, he approached the tree and looked 
up at it; at the same time pointing his 
musket at the branch that stil trembled. 
Philip could now see that something 
thick was coiled round one of its branches ; 
suddenly, two fiery eyes darted out to- 
wards him, and a flash of light tlew past his 
head. 

Philip instinctively pulled the trigger of 
his musket, and, as the report rang out, 
there was a sliding, scraping noise again, 
then a crack and a crash, and a long black 
body fell out of the tree to the ground. 

“What's up. Philip? What is it? " cried a 
voice at his elbow. Philip started as if he 
had been stung ; but, recognising Dick's voice, 
he said— 

“I saw something that looked like a cross 
between a snake and a bear, and I think I 
have shot him.” 

“Come along and let us see," Dick said; 
and the two boys crept cautiously towards 
the spot where Philip had seen the thing 
fall. Whatever it was, it had fallen so 
quickly that Philip had at once lost sight of 
it in the mass of weeds and grass that 
covered the ground. But before they had 
searched very long they came upon it: a 
black human form doubled up, with a 
broken branch of the bread-fruit tree by its 

(To be continued.) 
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creepers. 

Both boys sturted back with horror when 
they saw what it was. 

“I wonder if I have killed him," баред 
Philip, in an awestruck voice. 

Dick took another look at the body, and 
then, summoning up all his courage, ap- 
proached and gazed down upon it. 

* There is no bullet-wound," he said. ** He 
must have broken his neck when he fell; see 
how it is twisted.” 

Philip then drew near. “I heard 
branch erack before I fired," he said. 

“Look! 1 picked this up just by where 
you were standing," remarked Dick, holding 
up а murderous-looking kuife. 

‘Ah, he chucked that at me from the 
tree, though I did not know what it was at 
the time," observed Philip. “After all, per- 
haps it is as well for us he broke his neck ; 
but, all the same, I'm glad enough I didn't 
shoot the poor beggar. There have been 
horrors enough. He was one of the slaves, 
] suppose." 

“1 imagine so," returned Dick. “ See, he 
has the link of a chain fastened to one of 
his ankles. I wonder if there are any more 
of them about.” 

Then they returned to their fire; but 
neither of them could sleep again that night, 
so they both sat up and watched together 
until the morning broke. 
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MISADVENTURES DURING THE GHR.ECO-TURKISH WAR. 


By V. L. GOING, 


Aithor of * Damon and Pythias; * Sutherland of Gers" cte, 


CHAPTER XVIL.— TO THE PRONT! 


On arriving at the Piræus, the two lads 
had at once taken train for Athens, where 
Ion's friends received them very hospitably, 
and where, having obtained a fresh rig-out, 
they immediately set about carrying out their 
project of getting “to the front." Finding 
that they had just arrived in tine to catch 
the Crown Prince before His Royal Highness 
started for Larissa, Zamoros hurried oif to 
the Palace, and by means of his magic card 
obtained an audience, which resulted in his 
being very graciously informed that the 
royal commander of the forces would be 
pleased to give him a temporary appoint- 
ment on his staff as interpreter, and would, 
no doubt, tind the presence of one so well 
acquainted with Turkish ways in general of 
the very greatest service. The next day the 
Crown Prince and Princess left the capital, 
Ion having received instructions to follow as 
soon as possible. 

In the meantime, Daintry had called on 
the gentleman to whom the letter which 
Prince George had given him was addressed, 
and, after a brief delay, was attached to a 
company of Irregulars, under the command 
of a certain Captain Levandros, then stationed 
at one of the monasteries just outside the 
little town of Kalabaka in Thessaly. Hardly 
able to conceal their excitement and delight, 
which had only one set-back—namely, that 
for some time at least they were not to be 
together—our heroes hurried on their pre- 
parations, cabled for cash wherewith to dis- 
charge their indebtedness to their friends in 
Athens, writing home at the same time a 
brief account of their adventures by the 
way, got together stores, clothing, and 
arms for the campaign, took steamer from 
the Piræus for Volo, and now behold them 
at midday on April 6 struggling out of 
the luggage-eneumbered lighter on to the 


quay, where the sea portion of their journey 
ended. 

Of one thing only they had not spoken 
freely in their letters home, and that was 
the saving of the Marathon. For the thin: 
was not to be spoken of. 

* I trust to your discretion in the matter, 
gentlemen,” Prince George had said, as he 
bade them good-bye. “This affair must not 
become public. Later on, when the war is 
over, or even when hostilities have fairly 
commenced, you may talk of it as much as 
you please" And of course the lads 
promised, and kept their word. 

“I’m proud to say I am," said Val in 
answer to the question which heads this 
chapter, as he turned with a smile to the 
questioner, “and by that greeting you must 
be ‘of the Blood’ too, as Kipling puts it. 
I'm no end glad to meet a fellow-country- 
тап.” and he shook hands heartily. 

“Well, I don't look much like it in these 


togs," said the other, looking down at his 
uniform. “Foreign Legion, you know. The 


rest are due here in a few days. My name’: 
Leonard Stanleigh, and I've come down to 
look after а box of stores that doesn't seem 
as if it were likely to turn up.” 

"And mine's Daintry; and this is my 
chum lon Zamoros," said Val; “апа ’——with 
а Jaugh—‘ we're just free-lances on the 
prowl! Ah, you villain ! "—snatching a gun- 
case as he spoke from a marauding Greek, 
and cuddling his recovered treasure tenderly 
—*" if you'd dropped that into the water I'd 
have been the death of you ! " 

Stanleigh laughed in his turn. 

“And what ате you, if one may ask 2° he 
inquired, with a glance at Vals touch. 
sensible suit, field-glasses, ete. “Not that 
ravening monster, a newspaper-correspondent, 
I hope, for your own sake, for there's 10 
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news to be got here. — There never has been, 
and never will be any, I do believe, unless 
you descant upon the glories of old Pelion 
yonder,” nodding his head towards the range 
behind the town, where the snow-capped 
summit of the old classical mountain cut 
sharply through the distant purplish-bluc. 

* No, we're not quite reduced to that yet,” 
Daintry returned, keeping a sharp eye on his 
kazgage the while. * We're fighting-men— of 
sorts. Zamoros is on the headquarters 
staff, or will be when he gets up to Larissa, 
and Pm en route for Kalabaka to join 
Levandros's Irregulars. I can get all the 
way by rail, can’t 1?” 

“Yes; Kalabaka is the terminus of the line 
on that side, you know. But it was a 
gorgeous idea to get with the Irregulars, 
and Levandros is no end of a good sort, I've 
heard. Tall, swashbuckler-looking fellow, 
as handsome as paint. However did you 
manage it?” 

"Oh, we had friends!" said Daintry 
vaguely ; ~ and, besides, I talk Homaic, and 
Zumoros Turkish, so that gave us a lift, you 
see." 

“Well, we shall be together as far as 
Velestino, anyway," Stanleigh remarked, 
“and perhaps we had better get to the 
station. There ought to be a train in half 
nn hour, if it doesn’t change its mind about 
starting before the time comes. I don't see 
a trace of our box, and the fellows will eat 
my head off when they come up. Oh, the 
transport arrangements are something to 
dream of! I hope you won't have to trouble 
them much ? ” 

“ №, very little, I think. I've come in 
light marching order, as I expect out 
Kalabaka way I shall have to be my own 
pack-mule. So I just brought a few pair 
of socks, a shirt or two, soap, towels, brush 
and comb, etc., and took up the rest of the 
space in tinned grub and cartridges. I’m 
going to adopt the kilt and Zouave when I 
get up amongst the mountaineers— it stands 
to reason that what they wear must be the 
most suitable for the country. Besides, I 
should hate to look singular. Zamoros has 
more traps than I have, but he's going to 
be a bloated aristocrat on the Crown Prince's 
staff, so it won't matter ! ” 

“ You've more sense than anybody I've 
met for a long time," said Mr. Leonard 
Stanleigh, in a tone of the profoundest 
admiration. “Most fellows seem to think 
that the whole line, rolling-stock and all, 
was constructed for their especial behoof. 
You'll want a rifle, though, if you're going 
with the Irregulars. I see you've brought 
your own. What is it —4 Gras?” 

* No, our own service rifle—a Lee-Metford. 
I’m more used to that ; and, besides, I wanted 
something a mile better than anything you're 
supplied with up here. Got it after a hunt 
at an English gunsmith's in Athens." 

Stanleigh nodded. 

" Yes, it's time they made a change in 
that respect. The nuthorities arc always 
talking of supplying the army with the 
Münnliceher magazine, but somehow they 
D do, and the troops are left with the old 

rns." 

"'The Turks have got any amount of 
Mausers in store," Ion remarked, “ but for 
some reason they haven't served them out. 
I heard two foreign officers in the Turkish 
service grumbling about it one day in a café 
in Constantinople.” 

“ They won't hurry themselves, you may be 
sure," Daintry said shrewdly. ‘It will be the 
old Martini with which we shall principally 
have to reckon. Well, I've got my Lee- 
Metford and a couple of revolvers, so I think 
I'm pretty well supplied." 

" No sword 2? 

"No; it would be only a useless 

"Unbrance. If it came to hand-to-hand 
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work, of course one would be a necessity. 
But there’s very little of that sort of thing 
nowedays, and irregulars especially should 
always keep the enemy at arm's length. My 
business will be, I expect, to get under the 
lee of a rock, and snipe for all I'm worth. 
And what use would а sword be to me for 
work like that, I should like to know —- when 
I've no dignity to keep up by wearing one 
cither! " 

Stanleigh clapped his new acquaintance 
on the back enthusiastically. 

"A Daniel come to judgment!" he 
excluimed. * Why, they ought to make you 
a colonel at the very least! Bat I say, 
though, in serious earnest, I am sorry you 
&re not coming with us! " 

“So am I, now," Val returned with 
sincerity, “ but it’s too late to change; and, 
besides, I daresay I shall see more at Kala- 
baka—these mountaincer-begguars nre sure 
to go in for night-raids across the frontier, 
and all sorts of rash ventures of that 
description." 

Wonderful to relate, our travellers suc- 
ceeded in discovering a train whose oflicials 
seemed to have some faint idea of time; and 
as they were assured that a start would 
really be made at the hour stated, they 
bundled in with their lighter belongings and 
procceded to make themselves as snug as 
circumstances would permit. It was as well 
to wait there as anywhere else, since there 
was no time to stroll through the town, or 
to stretch their limbs in a walk through the 
surrounding country, where the pure. clear 
breeze. swept down from famous hills of 
classic lore. 

The terminus at Volo—which is а sea- 
port of some 11,000 inhabitants and situated 
about thirty-three miles south-east of Larissa 
—presented a very much more lively aspect 
just now than it had been wont to do, for, 
being the great junction where men and 
goods ordered to the front changed from 
steamer to rail, a vast amount of stores and 
a goodly number of troops, guns, and horses 
kept persistently accumulating there, in spite 
of the exertions of the half-distracted trans- 
port officers, and the station was thronged 
all day and often all night as well. It 
seemed to Val Daintry that in ten minutes 
representatives of every branch of the Greek 
service passed before his interested gaze. 
Here à number of Infantrymen, in their 
uniform of blue tunic and light-grey trousers, 
were bidding a joking adieu to some less 
fortunate comrades, who, for the present, 
were to remain behind. There a cavalry 
sergeant in olive-green wns trying to quiet 
an officer’s restless charger, and, farther 
down the line, a group of men, with the 
crossed guns of the Artillery on their 
shoulder-straps, were getting a nine- pounder 
into position on a truck, while scattered 
amongst the throng might be seen here and 
there members of the Euzonoi, or rifles, in 
the picturesque kilt which is the national 
dress of Greece. And everywhere weve stores 
and cases, and all the odds and ends which 
in the transport of any army somehow 
always do get shunted into sidings and for- 
gotten until the critical moment arrives 
when they are very badly needed. 

Stanleigh, in his anxiety about that un- 
fortunate box of his, was still out on the 
platform, tormenting a perspiring transport 
officer with questions concerning it, when 
presentiy up sauntered a good-looking voung 
Greek, whose dark-blue jacket showed the 
pink collar of the Engineers and the three 
stars of a captain's rank. At sight of the 
new-comer the Englishman released his 
victim —who promptly seized the opportunity 
to escape—and came forward with both 
hands outstretched. 

" Why, Theodore, my dear fellow!" he 
exclaimed, * however did you come (here? 
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I thought you were off to Crete with Vas:zos 
gix weeks ngo!" 

“I was too, but at the last moment, just 
as I was embarking at the Pir:eus, I slipped 
on the quay and sprained my ankle. So J 
had to remain behind. But I don't know 
that it was such bad luck, after all, for I ain 
likely to see more fighting here. Vassos, 
hemmed in as he is by the guns of the 
foreign warships, is helpless. Are you going 
up to Larissa, my friend?” 

" Yes. Only came down to look after some 
stores, which may still be in Athens, for ull I 
know—they're certainly not here. Hullo! I 
declare the engine's showing symptoms of 
starting! Jumpin here with us, Theodore, 
and we'll be a pleasant partie carrée as far as 
Velcstino." 

* Ah! You are not alone then?" the 
Engineer exclaimed, as he clambered іп. *: It 
is curious how one seems to meet all one's 
friends at Volo. The placce is a sort of uni- 
versal junction—' Change here for every- 
where!’ How are you, gentlemen ? "—this 
with a beaming smile which displayed to 
perfection a very fine set of white teeth. ** Are 
you bound for headquarters, may I ask ?”’ 

“Iam,” Zamoros returned sociably, “апа 
my friend here for Kalabaka." And then to 
the Englishman, who was still gazing wildly 
about on {Ге off-chance that his precious box 
might appear at the last moment, “If you 
don't tumble in you'll be leit behind." 

* Don't insult my athletic powers by such 
a suggestion ! "" said Stanleigh gaily. ** I could 
catch you up in five minutes, with plenty of 
wind to spare. Here's a fellow with your 
baggage, Theodore. Put the things in here, 
my man, the Captain is going with us." 

The speaker clambered to his place as the 
Greek Engineer officer's traps were handed 
in, an eldritch shriek sounded from the engine, 
and presently, half-unperceived by the 
passengers in the confusion of shaking down 
persons and things into convenient corners, 
the train slipped out of the terminus, en route 
for Velestino Junction. 

“Volo isn’t over-pleasant just now,” 
Stanleigh remarked with a somewhat grim 
emphasis, as he lighted a cigarette. “Itsa bit 
congested, as one might say. But it'll be even 
less pleasant later on, when the Red Cross 
steamers are lying out in the Gulf, and the 
trains are bringing down the wounded from 
the front. I wouldn't be a medical service man 
fora good deal. It's bad enough to do the work 
in hot blood, but to have to handle the results 
afterwards—ugh !" And he subsided into 
silence. 

Perhaps his fellow-travellers agreed with 
him, or perhaps his remark had a quieting 
effect upon them—anyhow, no one spoke for 
a littie time, until at length Stanleigh himself 
broke the stillness. 

" Where are you going to, Theodore ? " he 
demanded. 

“ Trikhala— something gone wrong with 
the telegraph,” returned the Engineer tersely. 

"Ah? Well, then, you'll have my country- 
man here with you the whole of the way — 
he's going to join Levandros's people up at 
the Monasteries. Mr. Zamoros and myself 
branch off at the junetion, of course. There's 
no telling when you will arrive at your desti- 
nation, Mr. Daintry; it's not so very far in 
mileage, but the trains in this part of the 
world are never very fast, you know, and, 
besides, at a time like this everyone must 
leave what they call in Scotland ‘ the croon 
o' the causeway’ to the business of the 
State." 

“It’s welcome to it, as far as I am соп. 
cerned,” said Val, laughing; '*5ut, in the 
meanwhile, I should like to know just how we 
stand, and where the enemy is, and all about 
it generally. I don’t want to shock Captain 
Levandros by myrignorance." 

The Greek officer opposite nodded approval. 
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That “ we" was just one of the little pieces 
of unconscious tuct by which Val Daintry 
gained the liking of those around him. 

Leonard Stanleigh nodded back a respon- 
sive “He'll do!" to his friend, tossed his 
cigirette-end out of the window, and drew 
from au inner pocket a worn and much. 
thumbed map of Greece, stuck full of those 
tiny holes which mark the march of the 
audacious war-flag. This he fastened to the 
cushions opposite by means of a pin or two 
and, producing the stump of a lead-pencil 
began to demonstrate. 

* Well, to begin with, here is the frontier," 
touching, as he spoke, a dotted red line which 
ran irregularly across the map— (Follow his 
example, please, lads, or the sketch of the 
war which I ain about to try to give you will 
be like a cypher to which you possess no key) 
—* running from the Gulf of Arta, along 
the river of the same name, through the 
Pindus range, crossing the Xerias, and thence 
extending north and eastward till it reaches 
the Gulf of Salonika. Now, on their side of 
this line, which was delimitated by a Congress 
in '8l, the Turks have massed two armies, 
which are practically independent of each 
other. The Ottoman force in the west—that 
is, you know, in Epirus—is commanded by 
Ahmed Hifzi Pacha, has its headquarters at 
Janina, and numbers, as far as our information 
serves us, about 22,000 men. But I do not 
think we need concern ourselves very much 
about Ahmed Hifzi. The frontier at that 
point is easily deiensible, and when the Greek 
forces which are on the Arta, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Manos, take the offensive, 
as we hope they will be able to do, the old 
boy may find that he'll have to sit pretty tight 
to keep his hold secure on Janina itself. 

“ There's a Greek squadron under Kriezis 
dodging about the Gulf of Arta, too, by the 
way. No, the real fighting will be done in 
Thessaly, in the passes and vaileys which, if 
gained by an invading force, would open up 
а road to the capital." 

“And on that side, the line of frontier is 
much more difficult to defend," interjected 
the Greek captain, flicking the ash off his 
cigarette with a long, delicate finger. 

* [t is, unfortunately, for — sce this range of 
hills extending from the Xygos Pass, and 
right along to the north of Kalubaka? Well, 
there are no decent roads thereabouts, but 
there are any number of mountain paths, 
practicable enough for men and horses,though 
impossible for wheeled traffic. Ard the 
Turks must know at least as much about 
these as we do, for this district is dotted all 
over with blockhouses, occupied by the 
frontier-guards, Turkish as well as Greek, 
stationed there to put down brigands and 
look after the Customs. But that’s not the 
worst of it. See here! Edhem Pacha is at 
Elassona, and can, at a moment's notice, I 
might say, hurl a column into either the 
Meluna Pass or the defile at Damasi. Now, 
the direct road from Macedonia into the 
heart of Thessaly is through the Meluna. 
We hold it, of course; but I ask you, what’s 
to prevent Edhem from sending another 
column down the Xerias Valley, and through 
the Damasi to Tyrnavos? Witha Turkish 
force there, our men in the Moluna must be 
cut off. Greek troops will prevent him, you'll 
вау ; but where are they to come from? The 
sober truth of the matter is that we've not 
got enough to hold these passes efficiently, 
watch the mountain paths to the westward, 
and keep a big force in the Upper und 
Lower Valleys of the Salamvria at the 
same time. We're awfully outnumbered. 
Edhem Pacha has 605,000 infantry at 
this moment, besides cavalry and guns. In 
Thessaly, tne Crown Prince cannot muster 
iore than 40,000. Why, there's only a 
single brigade scattered through the country 
from Trikhala to the frontier to watch all 
thos? mountain tracks!” 
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“They are not likely to advance in that 
quarter,” said the Enginecr quickly ; “and 
you seem to forget, шу friend, that there is 
a division watching the Damasi Pass, and 
another in the Meluna. The Turks will not 
find the invasion of Thessely such an casy 
matter as you think." 

“Not half enongh, my dear fellow— not 
half enough! Why, bless me! you don't 
want any more Thermopyles, do you? You 
want to win—to give the Turks a jolly good 
drubbing. So do I—and Г just warning 
you that we've a pretty stiff job before us. 
Mahon:et has lots of faults, but, to give him 
his due, he zs a ‘first-class fighting man!" 

* But if Macedonia riscs, that would cut 
Edhem's communications pretty effectually, 
wouldn't it? " Ion ventured. 

“Ay, if Macedonia rises, it would be bad 
for Edhem's pack. mules coming from Kara- 
veria or Sorovitch, tid Serfidje. The seca- 
route from Salonika to Katerina will, of 
course, be closed by Prince George once war 
commences. Jf is a tine word, * there's much 
virtue in an if,’ as Shakespeare says; but I 
wouldn't exactly build upon it, all the 
sume!” 

Val said nothing—he was too intent upon 
the map pinned to the cushions in front of 
him—nor did he join in the somewhat 
heated argument which ensued between 
Leonard Stanleigh and the Greek Engineer 
with reference to the holding of the mountain 
passes, and which was continued until the 
train ran into Velestino Junction, where, per- 
force, tlie party must break up. 

It cannot be denied that Daintry felt just 
the least little bit in the world lonely as he 
shook hands with Zamoros and Stanleigh, 
bundled out upon the platform, and presently 
saw the rearmost carringe of the Larissa 
train disappearing in the distance; for Jack 
and he had been through such a lot together 
since that summer morning when, as two 
insigniticant units on board the great Orient 
liner, they had watched the shores of the 
best and dearest land in the universe grow 
dimastern. Trouble and danger had brought 
them very near to each other during the 
past few months, and now—well, they were 
within sweep of the war-scythe, and there was 
always the chance that they would never see 
one another again. He did his best to shake 
off the feeling of depression which was creep- 
ing over him, but there was a iong delay at 
Velestino, and the monotony of pacing aim- 
lessly up and down wrought on his nerves, 
while the necessity of replying to the amiable 
ecmimonplaces of his companion grew in- 
creasingly irksome. However, he succeeded 
better later on, when the junction was left 
behind and he felt himself fairly started on 
the last stage of his journey. By turning 
the conversation into military channels he 
managed to learn a good deal from Captain 
Theodore—what the man's surname was he 
never found out —and besides, there was the 
country through which they passed to 
examine—a country which had а keen 
interest for him now, as the future theatre of 
war. 

After leaving Velestino the railway runs to 
the south of the Kara Dagh range, which 
separates the upper and lower valleys of the 
Salamvria, and whose heights are covered 
with forests of valonia oak, pine, and fir. 
Farther on, аз the train ran through the 
Upper Valley, the country scemed fairly level, 
and Val caught sight of tilled fields, where 
the barley, maize. and wheat were beginning 
to thrust their green tongues above the earth, 
with here and there a glimpse of the wander- 
ing river. But when once Karditza was 
passed, the great Pindus range shut out the 
view to the westward, and they seemed ever 
to climb higher and higher, surrounded by 
mountains, mountains, always mountains ! 
Forest-clothed, they reared their summits, in 
many cases still snow-covered, high into the 
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clear air, the purple veil of evening lying 
upon their glistening whiteness like the 
sleep-shadows under the eyes of a tired child. 
It was very lovely, no doubt, and very grand 
and solemn, but there was a sense of cold 
nnd loneliness, too, about these silent 
guardians of the dead glories of Greece, and 
Val cculd not help feeling glad when ac 
length the train slackened down preparatory 
to gliding into the station at Kalubaka—his 
journey’s end. 

The Greek Ergineer had left him at 
Trikhala, some twelve miles, or thereabouts, 


down the line. 
( То be continued.) 
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THE ELEPHANTS LITTLE 
JOKE. 


Dx С. E. JOUNSTONE, D.A. 


үк animals sat down one day 
Upon a wayside scat. 
All three were on a walking-tour, 
And rather felt the heat. 
I happened to be strolling by 
And saw them sitting there: 
An elephant, a monkey, 
And а very grumpy bear. 


The grumpy bear dropped off to sleep, 
And soon began to snore ; 

So the facetious elephant 
Resolved to try a score. 

He turned lis leather trunk around 
To where poor Bruin sat, 

And with one puff lie blew away 
The bear’s brand-new straw hat. 


The grumpy bear woke up at once, 
And on the monkey turned ; 

With wrath and ontruged dignity 
Indignant Bruin burned. 

He boxed the hapless monkey’s ears ; 
“Take that!" said he, “and that ! 

ГИ teach you to play monkey-tricks 
With a gentleman's straw hat !" 


The elephant was filled with glee, 
Пе laughed, not loud, but deep, 

Meanwhile the lazy grumpy bear 
Again dropped off to sleep. 

Whereon, with a portentous wink, 
The elephant orce more 

Sent grumpy .Druin's new straw hat 
A-flying on the floor, 


This time the bear, in waking up, 
Caught his tormentor’s суе: 

He knew he could not box Лиз cara, 
And во he did not try. 

But on the contrary he laughed 
Till he was like to choke. 

“На ha!” said he, * Ho ho! 
Oh! what a splendid joke!” 


Hee hee! 


The monkey, when he heard him laugh, 
Sat up in great surprise ; 
He could not understand it, 
Aud he fairly rubbed his eyes 
He could not make it out at all; 
But, while he tried to think, 
The elephant again let. drop 
A most portentous wink. 


The moral is not far to «ck, 
Nor very hard to find : 

To humour, in a Fourth Form boy, 
The world is often blind ; 

Aud, when he tries a pleasantry 
Me thinks is sure to act, 

He's very apt to find his head 
la being soundly smacked. 


But when the Sixth Form condescends 
To perpetrate a joke, 
The workl will sce the point at once 
And laugh until they choke. 
So this is what you'd better do : 
While in the Fourth keep min; 
Lut get into the Upper Sixth, 
And then sour jukea will hum. 


e is nothing that the more youthful 

among my acquaintances envy me во 
much as a certain neat model of a French 
frigate in my possession. A splendid piece 
of work it is, complete from stem to stern, 
from the tiny tricolor that hangs idly at 
the mast-head to the keel that rests on the 


block of polished mahogany. The doublo 
row of portholes can be opened to deliver a 
broadside or closed for rough weather. 
Ratlines, capstan, blocks, deadeyes, com- 
panion-ladder. even to the two miniature 
brass bow-chasers forward and the whecl 
and ship’s lantern at the poop, nothing is 
missing. It represents the patient and 
grateful labour of months. Maybe its mak- 
ing, in scanty moments of leisure, lasted 
over years, even. Carved on the pedestal is 
the ship’s name, La Sylphe, and an inscrip- 
tion. 


* А mon trés bon et cher ami inconnu, à 
Dartmoor, Angleterre. 
“ JEAN JARDOT. 


" Brest. Noël, 1815." 


It hag & queer history, which I have 
heard my father tell manv a time, just as he 
had it from old Zeph Veasey— Uncle Zeph, 
as they used to call him who lived and died 
at Zeab Farm, near Brent, on the borders of 
Dartmoor, and it makes as good a story for 
a winter fireside as ever I heard. 

When my father was a lad, he was never 
so happy as when he was bound on a six 
weeks' holiday visit to his uncle at Brent; 
and I don't wonder, for there's no place I 
know like it for having a real good time, 
what with fishing for trout and salmon-peel 
in the Avon that foams and roars over the 
boulders on its way down froin the ridges, 
and rambles and climbs on Dartmoor. 

I remember he used to say he first came 
to know Uncle Zeph through calling at Zeab 


Farm now and then for something to eat, . 


or for shelter from the Dartmoor downpours 
when he was fishing, one of his favourite 
spots being just below Shipley Fall, the deep 
swirling pool under the red-berried mountain- 
ashes, with Zeab close by. 

The Sylphe used to stand in the middle 
of the long, wide mantelshelf, with the 
truck of her main-mast just touching one of 
the old sagging beains that crossed the low 
ceiling. My father knew just enough French 
to puzzle out the inscription on the pedestal, 
and it set him wondering, and he asked 
Uncle Zeph its history. The old fellow was 
long past hard work then, and spent most 
of his time sitting by the wood-fire in the 
high-backed settle, keeping watch with his 
shrewd, twinkling eye on the great pans of 
milk, to see they didn’t pass scalding-point, 
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ав is proper for the making of Devonshire 
cream ; and nothing pleased him so much as 
to find a good listener for his many stories 
of "the whisht-hounds "—a ghostly pack 
that haunted and hunted the Moor o’ stormy 
nights—of men pixy-led and lost in the 
mists, and narrow squeaks by Ше “ Dart- 
moor stables," as the bogs and mires are 
called, from the number of horses and ponies 
that founder there; but, of all his stories, 
none was better than the one of how he 
came by the model of the Sylphe, and how he 
found Jean Jardot on his way home from 
Widecomb in the Moor, in the misty murk of 
a Christimas morning. 

He was & rare cunning hand with trout, 
too, and providing there was no milk to be 
scalded and his lumbago wasn't too trouble- 
some, he would spend an nfternoon pointing 
out the best pools and likeliest places in 
the stream, and gradually they became almost 
like bosom-companions, and it is hard to say 
which of the two was more sorry when the 
last day of tho holidays came. 

When Uncle Zeph died, none mourned 
and missed him more than his boy-chum. 
In token of their friendship, and because he 
knew how he would prize it, and how care- 
fully he would keep it, he left the Sylphe to 
my father And no small gift either, for the 
old man set grent store by it, and, as regu- 
larly as Christmas-time came round, used to 
tie three twigs of holly at the mast-heads, 
“part fur the zaizon, an’ part fur Jim 
Jardot," as he used to say. So that’s how 
the Sylphe came into our family. 

And now to tell how Uncle Zeph came by 
it. 

The winter of 1810, all round Zeab at any 
rate, was a miserably wet and wild and 
misty one, even for Dartmoor, where the 
winters seldom belie their reputation for 
mists and wet and wildness. 

Day after day, dark low-flying clouds 
came scurrying up over Brent Hill, then, 
veering right over into the S.W., the wind 
chased them back across Three Barrows 
like a sheep-dog rounding up a frightened 
flock, while all the windows rattled, and 
every keyhole moaned and cried. Down in 
the valley the swollen stream went leaping 
and boiling among the huge lichened rocks 
with a deep, hoarse roar that came and went 
on the wind. What with the clouds and 
mists, and then the clouds again, and never 
a blink of sun for weeks on end, every branch 
and blade was drenched and dripping. 

But foul weather goes for granted on 
Dartmoor —*“ the desolate wayste of Derty- 
more," as they used to call it—and while 
it still wanted long to daylight, Zeph Veasey 
was busy saddling the old pony by the dim 


light of the horn lantern, in rendiness for a 
visit to his aunt, Lucy Hockin, at Widecomb 
in the Moor. There were presents to be 
taken —a side of well-cured bacon, two brave 
silk handkerchiefs, sky-blue and with orange 
spots the size of a sixpence, and, between 
ourselves, deep down in the pocket of Zeph’s 
long-skirted Sunday coat, in a neat card- 
board box and a nest of cotton-wool, the 
smartest brooch to be found in Totnes 
for his pretty cousin, Annie Hockin. 

Zeph Veasey was nineteen then, and, 
born and bred at Zeab Farm, knew every 
mile of the Moor, as far as Widecomb any- 
way, as well almost as he knew the flags 
and tiles in the kitchen-floor. Give him 
just a glimmer of starlight or moonlight, 
and he took no account of mists or mires, 
and used to say he could smell his way 
home over the Moor blindfold; though 
he went just a little too far there, as you'll 
see. 

It was a wild morning when he set out 
down the lane for Brent Moor—just an 
angry flush of sunrise behind the clouds, 
that quickly went to dull purple and then 
back to cold dead grey again; but, with his 
head full of Annie and the Totnes brooch, 
Zeph was as merry as a grig, and even the 
staid old pony seemed to share in the zest 
of the Christmas errand, and to move the 
merrier for the side of bacon tied across the 
saddle-bow. 

He was soon over the plank-bridge and on 
his way up the valley to Holne Ridge, with 
Puppers and Snowdon* behind him. 16 was 
very heavy going, with the ground loose and 
miry from the rains and the streams so 
swollen it was hard work crossing them ; but 
dinner-time saw Zeph shaking his outside 
coat in the blue-washed porch at Widecomb. 
Mrs. Hockin couldn't say enough in praise 
of the well-cured bacon and the smart silk 
handkerchiefs; and the warmth of his wel. 
come, the hearty dinner, and the glow of the 
cosy kitchen with its delicious scent of 
mince-pies a browning, not to mention the 
sight of Annie peeping every now and again 
into the oven to see if the next batch of 
pannikins could take their place, altogether 
kept Zeph in such high spirits he was never 
better company. The afternoon had passed 
and, outside, it was growing dark again 
almost before he knew it. 

The old man used to tell how he waited 
his chance, and found it when Annie’s 
mother went across to a neighbour's for & 
moment, and then, with his heart beating 
like a pump-engine, dived his hand into his 


ә Puppers and Snowdon—hills on the friage of 
Dartmoor, and near Brent. 
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pocket and fetched up the little square box 
and handed it to Annie; and how at first 
when she saw it, she said, “ Не must have 
been mazed, sure 'nough, to think of bringing 
a simple maid like her a brooch like that, 
fit for a queen ”; and then at last, and after 
some coaxing, how she lifted her pretty 
dimpled chin just a little and let Zeph fix it 
5h place for a minute, to make sure it suited 
Yer. 

But all that's another story and nothing 
to do with the model of the Sylphe. 

Well, one way and another, Zeph was so 
snug and the time passed so merrily, 
it was late on when Annie Hockin helped 
him into his well-warmed coat and he went 
out across the yard to fetch the pony from 
the lean-to shed. Then, loaded-up with a 
great canvas bag of fifty and more mince- 
pies, and more messages and Christmas 
greetings than ever his head could carry, 
with many a farewell word and look for 
Annie, and smiles at her warnings against 
the mires, Zeph set out in the darkness with 
plenty of happy thoughts to keep him com- 
pany by the way. 

The sky was overcast, with only now and 
then the faint light of a star between the 
clouds as they went scudding before the 
night-wind, so low down they blurred the 
tops of the highest tors here and there. 
The only thing to go by was the shape and 
trend of the dim black ridges; but that was 
more than enough for Zeph, and if the 
mists had kept off he'd have reached Zeab as 
easily as if it was broad day. 

It was just after he had crossed the Dart 
and was getting level with. Ryder Hill and 
Holne Ridge tkat they came down on him, 
as thick as wool. Even then, given the 
least bit of я moon he might have managed 
to keep moving; but that night, what with 
the thickness and the blackness, Uncle Zeph 
used to say that all his life through he 
never knew such wenther, and that it was 
like groping in a cellar full of smoke. 

He soon had to come to a standstill, 
and waited in the hope of its thinning, till 
he got so chilled with the damp and the 
wind that at last he tried. giving the pony 
his head, and threw the reins on to his neck 
with & word and a pat to set him going. 
But he only went on for a yard or two, and 
then stood stock-still again; his instinct was 
as much at fault as a man’s senses in a 
night like that. 

It was whilst he sat there blowing on his 
nails to get some warmth in his numbed 
fingers that Zeph heard а queer sort of 
muflled cry, out in the fog, a little way 
beyond him; but he didn’t pay much heed 
at first, guessing it was the call of a strayed 
wether, and, next minute, the only things to 
hear were the same old whistle of the wind 
in the furze-bushes and the quiet creak of 
the saddle. 

Then, all at once, that wild cry came 
again. 

And this time there was no mistaking. 
Even the old pony pricked his ears and 
levelled his nose at it in a frightened sort of 
way. As for Zeph, he as good as knew that 
a weird wail like that, first low, then loud, 
and dying away again, came from nothing 
that breathed honest air, and his skin fairly 
tingled from head to heel with thought of 
“ whist-hounds ” and ghosts—ghostés, as 
he called them when he told the story. 

It is easy enough to laugh at all such 
things and call them fancies now, but in 
those days, few, if any, Dartmoor men or 
women doubted their existence; or, for 
instance, that Judge Jeffreys still haunted 
Lydford Castle in the shape of a great black 
pig, in atonement for the cruel deeds done 
there by his orders. As for pixies, many a 
man and maid could vouch for having been 
led out of their way by them, escaping death 
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in the mires only by a miracle. So, if 

Zeph’s heart beat even harder and louder 
than when he gave the Totnes brooch to 
Annie Hockin, it is no great wonder. 

: With the power of this horror upon him, 
anything was better than standing still, and 
he started the pony off in what he guessed 
was the right quarter for home, but caring 
little where, so long as it was away from 
that bewitehed and haunted place; and 
as they went stumbling on through the 
smother, Zeph, you may trust me, was busy 
glancing over his shoulder, though there 
was little enough to see beside the blinding 
wreaths of mist swirling by across his eyes. 
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mist, and, setting heels to the pony's sides, 
made off like one possessed—as indeed he 
was, though by nothing worse than a thing 
of his fancy. 

Pell-mell they went, clattering among tho 
loose serees and shingle, and slipping and 
sliding over the granite slabs until at last a 
fresh fear made Zeph slacken speed that 
of going headlong over one of the many 
steep gullies thereabout; for, with all his 
fright, he was not for changing the frying- 
pan for the fire in that fashion. 

As he drew rein and listened, the wild, 
piteous cry reached him, repeated again and 
agun. 


“Lying weak and helpless beside а tuft of furze.” 


Suddenly the pony stopped dead, with a 
snort and a jerk that all but sent Zeph 
pitching head-foremost over his ears. 

He was bewitched, sure enough, to have 
come that way to meet the very thing he 
was wild to shun, for the next instant, with 
the same strange, fearful cry, but ringing 
now in his very ears, a dark form that 
seemed to rise like a corpse out of the 
ground below him, clutched at the reins with 


. 8 grisly, bony hand. 


Zeph used to own he was fairly mazed 
with fright then, and, seizing the arm 
stretched out to stop him, he hurled the dim 
figure reeling and groaning back into the 


Even Zeph’s scattered wits began to 
rally to him, and his courage with them, 
when he found the object of his terror 
outdistanced, and he began to doubt the 
reality of an evil spirit so easily over- 
powered. 

Coming a little more to his senses, a 
thought flashed across him. 

He had been over to Princetown only a 
few months before to see a batch of French 
prisoners of war marched into the new 
prison. Their coming had been the talk of 
the Moor ever since, and word had reached 
Zeab now and again of one escaping ard 
making his way to \some quiet part ot the 
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coast, and managing somchow to get 
smuggled across the Channel again. 

He recalled the outlandish sound of their 
lingo, and the wide short trousers, worsted 
cap, and striped jersey and sash he had seen 
many of them wearing, and a likeness to the 
cut of the wild figure he had caught a 
glimpse of in the mist grew plainer to 
him, and his wits began to let him put two 
and two together a little. 

If this were one of the Frenchies lost and 
wandering on the Moor in a night like that, 
he could imagine the misery of his plight. 

For himself, apart from ghostly terrors, he 
had no fear. Near home, at the worst it 
was only a matter of а few hours in the 
cold until the mist lifted, and then, to make 
up for it, the bright fireside and all the 
cheery festivities and good things of Christ- 
mas. 

Zeph’s warm heart began to pity, instead 
of fear, the wretched, houseless croature, 
probably guilty of no worse crime than the 
attempt to reach his native country, adrift 
and most probably starving, on a Christmas 
Eve, among Dartmoor mists and mountains ; 
and, with all these thoughts crowding upon 
him, he determined to put away the last 
of his fears and find out the truth cf the 
matter. 

When he came to make his way back, but 
leading the pony this time, over the same 
ground, and stumbling into some pit or hole 
at almost every step he took, nothing sur- 
prised him more all that night than to 


think how he'd missed breaking his neck. 


when he bolted from the Frenchman, without 
thought or time or light to tell where he was 
going. 

Once or twice he stopped to listen and make 
sure he was working in the right direction. 
The man in the mist had evidently heard 
the ring of the pony's hoofs returning. and 
в up a perpetual run of his wild foreign 
talk. 


Nearer and nearer it sounded, and at last 
Reemed to come from just behind a huge 
splinter of granite that loomed before him. 

Zeph said he still caught bis breath a 
little as he peered round the corner, in case 
it was just a trick of the evil spirits to 
catch him after all, but his fears soon 
vanished when he saw the figure his fright 
had made so much of, lying weak and help- 
less beside a tuft of furze. 

A glance was enough now to show him for 
certain he had hold of the right end of the 
stick, and it set Zeph to work in the hearty 
Devonshire fashion. 

The canvas bag of mince-pies, far from 
cold even yet, thanks to the warm dry cloth 
they were wrapped in and the heat of the 
pony’s side, was open in a trice, and 
Zeph on his knees to thrust one into the 
Frenchman’shand. But the numbed fingers 
refused to close and hold it, во, breaking 
it in pieces, Zeph put them to his mouth. 
Feeding him like a hungry bird, and chating 
his hands turn and turn about, gradually 
brought some animation to the limp chilled 
figere. 

"ind now all that could be done was to wait 
and hope for it to clear; and Zeph used to 
tell how that wus the queerest Christmas 
Eve he'd ever known in his life, sitting there 
near midnight with the escaped French 
prisoner, as good as deaf and dumb for all 
they could say to each other, and watching 
him eat Aunt Lucy's mince-pies. 

It was & good job they had so many, be- 
cause Zepb began to feel tolerably hungry 
himself when it got on so far past supper 
time, and he took & turn at them too. 

Then he wrapped the Frenchman in his 
outside coat, though it was all he could do 
to get the shivering grateful creature to take 
it and there they sat, close together for 
varmh’s sake, with the old pony close by, 
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all watching the heavy dull-grey wreaths 
drift by in the silence. 

At last, in the small hours of the morning, 
the worst of it was over, and the vague out- 
lines of objects near at hand began to show 
themselves. 

Zeph had settled in his own mind to take 
the Frenchman back to Zeab with him, but 
here there was a little difficulty. The 
escaped prisoner evidently feared he would 
be given up again, and Zeph had hard work 
to quiet his fears, and perhaps would not 
have succeeded after all, if the man had not 
found from his weakness that probably he 
would be worse off than ever left where he 
was, with scarce enough strength to stand 
upright, and without food or any knowledge 
of his whereabouts. 

And now the forms of the nearer hills 
and ridges begun to appear once more, and 
to his amazement Zeph found himself at the 
foot of Puppers, within about a couple of 
miles of home. 

What with the Frenchman’s weakness, and 
politeness, it was a rare job to get him 
settled on the pony’s back, but, once there, 
they were soon past Brent Moor, over the 
plank-bridge, and going up the steep lane 
between the high hedges to the farm gate. 

Old Veasey had heard the clatter of the 
pony’s hoofs, and came out into the lane to 
see if all was well, and mightily puzzled he 
was at the sight he saw, in the dull light of 
the horn-lantern, till a few words of explana- 
tion shed a stronger light on the subject. 

Luckily for the Frenchman, Zeph’'s 
father and mother had hearts as warm as 
Zeph's own, and he was soon sat snugly in 
the corner of the settle before the glowing 
fire that had been kept burning bravely for 
the home-coming, and when he came in 
from stabling the pony Zeph found him 
vainly trying to express his thanks. But it 
was clear his great fear was lest a sense of 
duty should make them give him up again ; 
and, indeed, Zeph’s mother began to fear for 
the trouble they would bring on themselves 
by helping in the escape of a prisoner ; but 
old Veasey and Zeph wouldn't hear of send- 
ing him back with the distant music of 
Brent Church bells ringing peace and good- 
will to all men, French and English, in their 
ears ; and as there was no one but them- 
selves need know of it, it was decided on. 

A good warm bed was made up before the 
fire, and there they left him, wearied-out 
and soundly sleeping, Zeph's father quietly 
turning the key on their prisoner of peace, 
in case he should take it in his head to 


start out on his flight again before the 
morning. 

They wanted to keep him, at any rate, for 
Christmas Day, not liking the thought of 
turning the poor fellow adrift, and they tried 
to make him understand, but it wasn’t any 
good ; it was plain he couldn't rest till he 
was on his way again, and was fearing every 
moment the soldiers would come to take him 
back; so after a good big breakfast, worthy 
of a Christmas morning, and fitting him up 
in a thick outer coat that would be of 
double service as a means of disguise and 
an extra covering against the cold, and see- 
ing that his pockets were well filled with 
food, they pointed him south in the direction 
of the coast. 

Never, Zeph said, did he see a man so grate- 
ful as that l'rench sailor for the little they'd 
done for him, kissing their hands one after 
another, and thanking tbem again and again 
as if they knew every word he said. 

From the fuchsia-bush beside the porch & 
robin whistled him God-speed as he set out, 
and together they watched him as far as the 
bend of the lane to wave him а last farewell. 

They often used to talk about the French 
sailor between themselves, as they sat by the 
fireside, and wonder whether he was re- 
captured or if he got safely to the coast and 
across the sea to his home in France, but 
little they expected ever to hear of him 
ngain. 


Zeph married Annie Hockin in the winter 
of the year the French war ended, and that 
Christmas they had a host of presents from 
friends all round ; but the one that puzzled 
their neighbours most was a large square 
box that came all the way from France and 
was left at Zeab Farm by the Plymouth 
carrier. 

And there, when they opened it, as hand- 
somely made and neatly packed as if it were 
a present for the King himself, was the 
model of the Sylphe. 

Of course, Zeph had shared his secret with 
Annie Hockin, but beside them and his 
father and mother there was no one could 
guess the meaning of it, or whom it came 
from. 

No doubt Jean Jardot had kept it till the 
War was over, in case the story should leak 
out and bring them into trouble. 

So there it stood, as I said, just in front 
of the old blunderbuss, in the middle of the 
high, wide mantelpiece at Zeab Farm for 
many а long year, until my father bad it 
when old Zeph Veasey died. 
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: herself from the main joint. 


pon’? think anything else in my garden 

gives me so much pleasure, at any rnte 
in winter, as the little table five feet from 
my window, on which I place food for the 
birds. 

Of all ihose who come to feed, my 
favourites are the Tomtits, who, I am sure, 
have watched for my coming on my week- 
end visit. The brilliant gentleman of the 
family, followed by his Jittle wife, very soon 
flits froin nowhere apparently (for you 
cannot sce him beforehana in the surrounding 
hedges) and sits upon the trellis looking into 
every corner of the garden for a lurking 
foe. 

He is naturally a bold bird, and, having 
satisfied his instinctive caution, he jumps 
down on to the edge of the table and, after 
another look upwards and downwards and all 


. round, he pounces on a crumb, half as large 


as his own head, instantly flying off & yard 


‚ or two on to a wire, where he puts it under 
л. his foot and proceeds to get outside of it. 


Meanwhile his little wife has been helping 
She is a sweet 
little thing, not quite so brilliant as her 


; husband, nnd her tail has a permanent bend 


MT 


е 
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at the end, caused by roosting in a hole in 
м old farm gate-post which is too small for 
er. 

This hole they intend making their home 
for the coming summer, and there, presently, 
you will see six to ten bald little heads with 
huge mouths wide open, writhing about in a 
continuous appeal to their parents for food, 
till the night cometh when no tit can work, 
even to supply the peremptory demand of 
those gaping mouths. 

My table is four to five feet high, so that the 


 catscannot easily spring on it to catch the birds 


while they are eating. It has an octagonal 
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MY LITTLE TITS. 
By ТАмЕз TL, WILLSON. 


top eighteen inches across, and is supported 
on four light legs with diagonal stays across 
them. The legs are pegged into the ground, 
or the wind would blow it over. The bread is 
secured to the table by a double string nailed 
in its centre to the table at a, and, spreading 


n n 
out like the letter \/ , it passes through two 
A 


holes, в, в, four inches from where it is nailed. 
The striug is tied together underneath the 
table and has a half brick or piece of lead 
slung on it. 

On putting the picce of bread or odd crusts 
under the strings the weight underneath 
holds it firmly in place and prevents the 
birds carrying it off wholesale, or the wind 
blowing it away; the object being, of course, 
to keep the birds under close observation as 
much as possible. 

He is a brilliant-coloured little fellow, this 
pet of mine. His cobalt-blue crested black- 
and-white head sits spurtingly on his olive- 
green back, while his breast is sulphur- 
yellow, and his light blue winzs are barred 
with white, and his tail js blue. 

He does not mind what therc is for dinner- 
bread, bones, meat, fat, insects, grubs, fruit, 
or the inside of a cocoanut, which he will 
peck out himself. It is a good plan to tie up 
the bones in & bunch and hang them high 
out of the cats’ way, or scraps of fat or ment 
may be tied up in a thin cloth, some holes cut 
in it through which the birds can peck, and 
similarly hung up. It is vcry pretty to see 
them on а stormy day swinging about in the 
wind securely holding on with their claws 
while they feed unconcernedly the while. 

These active little birds are the first in the 
winter’s morning to beout and about. They 
have satistied the first of the many hungers 
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of the day before the lazy old sparrows turn 
out of their warm feather-lined nests. They 
пгепѕ omnivorousas л schoolboy, and have по, 
yet developed any of those feeding fads the 
older boys sometimes affect. Their power of 
digestion must be wonderful, ns, after having 
& terrific feed, they hop away, take a little 
fly or two and—are ready again. In fact, 
their hunger seems as difficult to satisfy as 
the proverbial spark in the blacksmith’s 
throat is to quench, or the harvestman's 
appetite, who I have known take seven meals 
a day—one at 4 л.м., then at 7, 10.30, 12.30, 3, 
6, and finally a good hot supper to finish with. 

They resent to the utmost of their tiny 
strength the encroachments of other hungry 
birds, elevating the crest and looking very 
threatening, but the superior weight of the 
aggressors gencrally obliges them to retreat. 
Though plucky, they are not as pugnacious ал 
their larger cousin, the Blackcap, whom I have 
seen fight with a luoking-glass, set up perpen- 
dicularly behind the food, wherein he saw, аз 
he supposed, another bird just like himself, 
till quite vut of breath and almost in a fit 
because h2 could not banish the intruder, who 
would sit there just a3 long as he did. 

Should my little friends not find the gate- 
post, which they are thinking to nest in, 
sulliciently private, I have put up some 
tempting and secure nesting-boxes in my 
garden — one a cigar-box with a small hole in 
one corner, another an old teapot with the 
spout knocked off for an entrance ; so I hope 
next season not only to have my little hen 
with the twisted tail and her brilliant spouse 
often to dine with me, but that some of the 
family will fall in love with these nice secure 
nesting-pluces and let me further into tho 
secrets and pretty ways of this most 
charming family. 


By LEONARD R. Tosswitt (English International). 


HESE hints are not intended for beginners 
of Rugby Football, but are rather for 
those who, in large numbers,-will be leaving 
school at the end of this season and going 
up to the Varsity, to the hospital, or to 
business, as the case may be. 

Perhaps the difference which strikes one 
most on leaving school is that, instead of 
being one of the biggest and strongest of 
those amongst whom one has played, one is 
now quite one of the weakest. Whether you 
join a club in London or in the provinces or 
go up to a Varsity, the majority of those 
with whom you play are older and generally 
stronger than yourself. 

At school, perhaps, the most perfect 
system of training in the world exists. At 
Marlborough we used to play fcotball as a 
rule four times a week (including one big 
game, such as Sixth v. School or a School 
Match), and on the other two days you 
either went for a run along the Bath Road or 
else had an hour or twoof fives, racquets, or 
squash. 

The conditions on leaving school are vastly 
different. Suppose that you have gone on 
the Stock Exchange, have entered a bank 
or & hospital: well, now, nobody amongst 
your associates plays more than twice a week, 
and most people get only one game; whilst 
on the other days a spin on a bicycle or an 
hour’s walk is often the most that сап bo 


got, and sometimes not even as much as 
this. 

But, although one is thus far less physi- 
cally fitthan at school, every year one gets 
stronger and more able to endure the 
strain; and it is comforting to think that 
probably all the rest of your team and of the 
other side are just as blown as you are. 

Now to consider this question of training 
for football. Two games a week up to 
Christmas and one game a week after 
Christmas is enough for anybody, and even 
then you have some trouble at the end of the 
season to prevent getting “stale.” Almost 
everybody can get a walk on Sunday, and 
there is nothing to compare with walking as 
training for Rugby. I always try to get a 
fifteen-mile walk (at a good sharp pace— 
strolling is no good) on the Sunday before a 
big match, and if possible some passing and 
dribbling on the Thursday before, if the 
match is to be played on Saturday; failing 
this a six-mile walk. 

When you go out for a passing or drib- 
bling practice, the best number for this 
purpose is three. Run up the ground and 
back passing from one to the other as hard 
as you can go; then rest a few minutes, and 
do this again and repeat it a third time later 
on—that is quite suflicient. Don’t on any 
accouut go for a long run, as this kills your 
paco; it may improve your wind. but re- 


member that Rugby football is not à sus- 
tained effort; you are continually getting 
breathers during the game, and so you don’t 
want as complete training as you do for 
running races. 

Another thing which you cannot practise 
too much is dribbling. Go up and down the 
field with the ball at your toes as fast as you 


‚сап; it is by no means easy to avoid kick- 


ing too hard. This is one of the mistakes 
which is made most frequently on the foot- 
ball field, and has cost hundreds of tries. 
Dribbling is useful to everybody —three- 
quarters, halves, and forwards, especiully, of 
course, to the latter. : 

Another thing which you should practise 
on every possible occasion is kicking of all 
kinds, but especially place-kicking and drop. 
kicking. Almost everybody cun punt fairly 
well (though you should practise tinding touch 
with either foot), but it is very seldom that 
one sees a really good drop-kick, and every 
year hundreds of matches are thrown away 
by bad place-kicking. Quite the most ac- 
curate drop-kicker I have ever seen is J. T. 
Taylor, the Durham captain, and he also has 
ereat length. It was quite a treat to waich 
him dropping out against a very strong wind 
in the Scottish match last year. He seemed 
to send the ball to exuctly the right spot 
each time as precisely as if there had been 
no wind at all. 
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These, then, are the particulars in which 
everybody should try to perfect himself. 
The man who can dribble well and is à good 
kick and is fit, is sure of & place in most 
ieams. Next, don't be persuaded to knock 
off potatoes or anything else to which you 
are accustomed for the sake of training. 
The idea that the eating of beefsteak so 
many times a day, drinking so little that you 
are always thirsty, and, generally, taking 
nothing that you like, but everything that 
you dislike, is completely out of date and 
is absurd, at any rate as regards football 
training. Eat and drink just what you 
want and ro more, and you won't go far 
wrong. 

Next, with regard to the different styles of 
play which exist in different parts of the 
country. This is a point which you should 
take every opportunity of observing and com- 
paring; making up your mind meanwhile as 
to which, for you at least, is the best. The 
successful player nowadays is the man who 
can best adapt his play to that of the other 
fourteen players, and this is the system on 
which our international teams are chosen; 
so that it is well worth your while to notice 
the difference in style of a Yorkshire team 
and a Gloucester team, and compare them 
with a 'Varsity or a London team. There 
are very great differences to be noticed. In 
London and at the 'Varsities dribbling is 
seen to perfection, but Metropolitan outsides 
rarely have that combination and thorough 
understanding of each other's play which is 
the feature of provincial teams’ outsides. 

In Yorkshire, Durham, and the North 
gencrally, the forwards rely chiefly upon the 
kick and rush game; a forward gets the ball, 
punts it over the three-quarter’s head, 
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and, following up hard, picks it up and kicks 
again. In Devon and the Western Counties, 
the forwards spread across the ground and 
pass in and out amongst themselves, relying 
but little on dribbling and kicking. In the 
Metropolis, forwards go in particularly for 
wheeling the scrums and breaking away in a 
body with the ball at their toes; a most diffi- 
enlt form of rush to stop—perhaps the most 
difficult. 

So that you see there is great difference in 
style, and you may have two absolutely 
different games on two consecutive Satur- 
days. In London, where it is the exception 
to get the same team playing fora club on two 
consecutive Saturdays, individual class is at 
& premium, but combination is poor. In a 
provincial team, such аз Leicester or 
Gloucester, the combination is far better, 
though the players may not be as good in- 
dividually. This is probably why many 
provincial men who play a first-class game 
in their club matches are hopelessly at sea 
in a trial, or even in a county match, where 
they are associated with comparative 
strangers. 

With regard to County football and trials, 
let me give you a hint in case you should be 
asked to play in one of the latter. As a rule, 
County trials are very scrambling and un- 
pleasant games, in which everybody plays for 
his own hand alone and tries to “show olf.” 
Don’t take any notice of this, but just play 
your own game in your own way, and don't 
try to be doing anything out of the ordinary ; 
if you are worth your place in a County team, 
you will assuredly get there sooner or later, and 
it is seldom that a man who plays a showy 
game in а trial match is kept in the County 
team for more than one match. 
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If you are & forward, above all things 
shove. lf once а man gets a reputation for 
shirking and is written down as a “ winger.” 
that reputation will stick to him for the rest 
of his football career and will very likely mar 
all his chances of getting on. It is fatal, it 
is unpardonable, for a forward not to shove, 
but it is far worse to be a winger and ge: 
caught at it! 

Lastly, I will give you a few hints about à 
matter which men usually neglect — viz. your 
costume. Always see that your jersey ап! 
knickers are dry before you pack them or put 
them on—nothing is more miserable than 
going out оп a cold day in a danip jersey. 
Also boots will well repay some trouble. Ge! 
boots that are comfortable, keep them well oiled 
and see that your bars or studs—-whichever 
you prefer—are efticient. Personally, I pre- 
fer long and square studs to bars, but player: 
have differentideas on the subject, and it really 
makes very little difference. Another point 
is to see that your boot-laces are not worn 
through. I have before now seen а man 
running and apparently nbout to score, when 
suddenly he has stopped dead—-a boot.lace 
has come undone and his boot is almost otl: 
Outsides should always see that they have 
gloves in their bags in case the ball gets 
итеазу ; stout cotton ones with the finger- 
tops cut off are best; and forwards should 
always either use vaseline for their ears ot 
else wear an ear-cap. Many players objec: 
to the latter and say you can't hear with 
Шет оп, but you get accustomed to them, and 
they certainly protect your ears wonderfully. 
A close-fitting cloth сар with a button unde: 
the chin I have always found answer ver: 
well, ind if you get one to fit it is quite 
comfortable. 


THE BOTTOM OF THE DEEP BLUE SEA. 


bottom of the deep blue sea. How few 

have been there, to return and describe 

it, except professional divers; yet the 
description of the sea's depths by various 
scientific as well as imaginative authors 
makes it a most fascinating and weird study. 
There are its sunken treasure-ships, its sea- 
serpents, and its other wonders ; and if my 
readers wish to amuse and astonish an 
audience, they can build up a most interesting 
peep-show model of the whole thing by 
following the 
supplied herein. 
Fig. 1 gives a glimpse of the show from 


ihe spectator’s point of view. There is no . 


fixed rule as to the exact size of the show, 
the dimensions being left to the taste of the 
young showman; but it should not be 
constructed very large unless great care is 
used artistically in the drawing and colouring 
of the various objects represented. 

A convenient and suitable size for the 
proscenium opening would be about 12 in. 
wide by 10 in. in height; the actual 
proscenium or framework being 4 in. wide 
allround. The front should be kept plain, 
as seen in fig. 1, for the reason that if any 
ornamental design is used as a decoration 
upon it, it would be likely to distract attention 
from the details of the principal features of 
the show itself. A deep red or chocolate 
will answer for the colour of the proscenium 
front, with a black or dark green border, say 
4 in. wide, running round its edges, 

The front may be constructed frem three 


directions and diagrams . 


A PEEP.SHOW ILLUSION. 


By THE Drawinc-Room SHOWMAN, 


thin pieces of wood or stout cardboard ; they 
can be painted the necessary tints, or coloured 
paper can be fixed on with thin glue or stout 
paste. 
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The title of the show can be painted проп 


the top of the front, as shown in the drawing, 
or left out altogether; but the lettering rather 


adds to its eifect as a show and may preven! 
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questions being asked by some of the audience 


in front, as some people are so dull at. 


grasping the point of a thing. The front, if 
made of wood, must be fixed together at its 
top left and right corners by the aid of glue 
and thin brads. If stout cardboard is used 
instead of wood, glue will be sufficient to hold 
it together, providing that a narrow strip of 


` should be 12 in. 


calico or tape is glued to the back of the 
front and over where the pieces join ; this will 
hold the junction firmly together. 

The size of the framework fit-up (fig. 2) 
must be determined by the seleeted size of 
the proscenium front, the former being a 
trifle the larger, so that the front, which is 
to be fixed to the framework, will shield it 
from view. Supposing the size mentioned 
for the front is decided upon, the length of 
the framework from the front to the back 
As will be understood from 
the drawing, the fit-up is built of wood and 
glued together, the constructor finally 
making all firm with small French nails or 
brads. The floor of the framework is in 
one piece. The horizontal laths of wood on 


either side have, glued on the underneath 


A 


a 


side at intervals, two small blocks of wood, 
so as to form a slot, through which slides a 


. sheet of glass (a, в, c, р), each piece of the 


' the framework. 


3 


latter being a couple of inches wider than 
Thus the spectators do not 
see the extreme edges of either side 
Ordinary window-glass will answer the pur- 

se. The four pieces must be cut to a size. 
so that they will slide easily into the slots 
prepared for them. 
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The first sheet of glass, A, is to be one inch 
distant from the back of the proscenium 
front ; the second, 5, three inches from 4, and 
the following two, c and р, three inches 
apart. Fig. 3 gives an exact side view of the 
arrangement of the sheets of glass. 

Bebind a, and in front and at back of в 
nnd c, also in front of р, are shown slips of 
wood, about an inch in height, and running 
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the whole width of the glass, which support 
three platforms of cardboard bent into 
shape of diagram; both the wood and card- 


————— e o 


board are held in their place with glue or 
other strong fixative. 


When all are firmly set, the cardboard must 


have a good and plentiful ccating of thin glue, 


upon which is spread with a liberal hand a 
quantity of silver sand, to represent the bed 
of the sea. | 

Before the glass pieces, A, B, C, D, are fixed 
into their places according to the above 
arrangement, they must be prepared by 
having fixed upon their surface the wrecked 
ship, rocks, fish, еіс. First, on the surface of 


the glass 4, the side which is from the 


spectators, must be painted some decorative 
seaweed, with a shell in 
the centre, then at the 
[5 foot of the glass, the rest 
| of the surface being left 
plain. E must have 
painted upon it the two 
fishes and a demon crab, 
as shown in fig. 4, which 
figure affords an example 
. of the sheet of glass be- 
fore being fixed in its 
final resting-place. The 
glass c is to have painted 
upon it the ship, dog- 
fish on its left, and giant fern seaweed on its 
right, as also some muddy and sandy mounds, 
as seen immediately at the back of the ship 
on the right. 

The back glass, р, is to have painted upon 
it the background rocks with the little fishes 
in front. When finished, this latter glass 
must have a thin wash of blue-green all over its 
surfave, deep enough not to be seen through. 
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glue. 
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It must be noted that all painting should 
be executed on the reverse side of the glass— 
i.e. that surface away from the audience. 
The pigments used in painting may be oil or 
water-colour. ‘The sea-serpent, rocks in the 
foreground, sand, and the starfish, are to be 
drawn and painted upon cardboard, then cut 
out, and fixed in their places with strong 
The serpent and rocks are to be 


placed between А and в, also the starfish and 
a few very small pebbles and shells. Last, 
but not least, a small toy anchor, which must 
be so painted over as to give it a brown and 
m appearance, should be embedded in the 
sand. 

Fig 5 is an illustration of a specially 
designed stand to illuminate the show, one 
to be used on each side, and one at the back 
of glass p. It is constructed by making a 
square wooden tray, from which any grease 
from candles cannot escape. A light wood 
frame is in front, over which is tacked some 
thin muslin, so that an even and soft light 
will be the result. The pieces of candle are 
held in position by large tacks driven up and 
through in a vertical position from the 
bottom of the tray. A tin reflector behind 
each candle will greatly help the illumination. 
The reflector should be bent into a semi- 
circular shape and secured in its place with 
a small tack, as shown at a. 

All being now ready to begin, we wil! make 
for the bottom of the deep blue sea, and do 
our best to add to the fun and amusement of 
the winter evenings, 
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After a nap !—And he wondered why we all laughed ! 
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HOW TO BECOME A VENTRILOQUIST : 


A SERIES OF 


PRACTICAL ARTICLES 


"BOYS OWN PAPER.” 


By Секси, Н. BurrivaNT, 


WRITTEN ESPECIALLY FOR READERS OF 


THE 


Author of * The Practical Valentine Vor," © Меліс aul Mpstecit," cte 


(y the many arts brought to perfection, 
not only on the platform and stage, but 
by the efforts of private individuals interested 
greatly in their progress and cultivation, it 
would be diflicult to find one with a more 
successful and  well-merited career thun 
ventriloquism. 

When viewed side by side with such amuse- 
ments as juggling, pulmistry, hypnotism, etc., 
it will be seen that the progress and popu- 
larity of ventriloguy among English-speaking 
people sre unsurpassed by any other, and 
that it holds a place not even second to 
conjuring. 

From comparatively early times ventri- 
loquism has riveted the attention of and held a 
fascination for all classes, and itis not easy to 
see Why this should not be so, for the study of 
ventriloquism, even in its elementary stuge, 
embodies search and inquiry into the powers 
and mysteries of the beautiful human voice. 
Why is it that so few are content to go to 
the trouble of gaining a mastery over the 
art of ventriloquism, so few are desirous of 
learning more of the extraordinary vocal 
powers with which a beneticent Creator has 
endowed the human race, and remain in 
complete ignorance of the many chunnels 
into which the cultivation of the voice may 
be directed? The answer is not far to seek. 

Nine out of ten of us allow ourselves to be 
led away by foolish misconceptions regarding 
what ventriloquism is, and what it is not, 
and fucl is added to the fire by the amusing 
though positively erroneous statements so 
often made in the productions of caterers for 
juvenile literature. It is not our intention 
here to depreciate thc efforts of those writers 
of the Valentine Vox order of story; but we 
do wish to impress upon our readers that 
most of tlie peculiar ideas current upon this 
subject exist only in the imagination, and 
have hardly the slightest grain of truth in 
them. For instance, the common impres- 
sion that for a person to become a ven- 
triloquist he must be gifted with certain 
peculinr vocal powers is one of the most 
absurd that ever found root in the public 
mind. 

You will find that the great majority hold 
this view ; and itis partly with the intention 
of exploding this fallacy, combined with a 
desire on the part of the writer that the 
human voice should receive the amount of 
study and attention which it is not usually 
accorded, that this series of articles is being 
written. 

Again, there is a popular and peculiar 
conception that a ventriloquist is one of 
those persons who have such marvellous con- 
trol of their voices that they can throw them 
about in this direction and make them come 
from that direction; from the mouth of this 
person, from the inside of that animal, and 
so on. Now, this is perhaps a greater mis- 
take than the one of which we have already 
spoken, for, in the former casc, there is some 
justification for the error, in the fact that 
those especially gifted by nature with power- 
ful and tractable voices make much better 
ventriloquists than those whose vocal powers 
belong to the general class; but the distinc- 
tion is not such that any person with even n 
iair voice, providing he is not suffering from 
any chronic lung complaint, eun say with 
truth he cannot become a ventriloquist. 

Experience has taught us that in no case, 
if the proper instructions are followed; is the 
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acquisition of the ventriloquial art a matter 
of impossibility ; so take heart, all would-be 
ventriloquists, by the assurance of the writer, 
who is himself a-ventriloquist of many years’ 
practical experience, and who taught him- 
self unaided by the same method he now 
sets forth for your benefit. 

But, from what has already been said, do 
not fall into the common error of fancying 
this is an art which can be lightly acquired, 
and that all one has to do to become a 
ventriloquist is to read these articles through, 
and then the thing is done. Disabuse your- 
self of this idea very quickly, for, although 
ventriloquism is not very difficult to get hold 
of —in fact, not half so difficult as conjuring, 
mesmerism, or second sight —yet in order to 
become proficient a certain amount of regular 
and general study is essential to the success 
of the student. 


Why Ventriloguism should be Studied. 


Even as conjuring quickens the imagina- 
tion, sharpens the wits, gives dexterity and 
suppleness to the hands, and imparts to the 
eye keenness and power of observation, so, 
too, ventriloguism has its attendant advan- 
tages. It is not worth while spending time 
on the study of any subject unless it is going 
to be of some real and practical advantaye. 
For ventriloquism we can claim many bene- 
fits which do not accrue from the greater 
number of amusements. 

In the first place, and from our point of 
view perhaps the most important of all, it 
is one of the healthiest and most invigorating 
exercises for the lungs that one can indulge 
in. The attention and care which one gives 
to the respiratory organs when acquiring 
this art naturally have a very marked eifect 
upon the general health; the lungs, especially 
the lower parts, аге more frequently exercised 
than they otherwise would be; the breathing 
becomes regular; the chest, under the in- 
struction given, expands and is more fully 
developed; while the voice attains greater 
strength, a wider range of power, and is 
more easily modulated. The ear, too, becomes 
observant und catches the origin and mean- 
ing of those sounds which would pass un- 
noticed by an ordinary person. 

Uf all acquirements it is perhaps the most 
amusing and entertaining, whilst at the same 
time, besides being one of the least ex- 
pensive. it is also one of the most lucrative. 
No limit cen be placed to the fun and enjoy- 


ment which may be derived from it, even . 


when the elementary stages have been 
mastered ; a complete mastery gives extra- 
ordinary possibility of entertaining and 
mystifying pcople. 

Again, too, these articles have been so written 
that any student, without exception (and we 
say this confidently), may become a ventrilo- 
quist, at the least, so as to be sufticiently 
proticient to give an entertainment with ven- 
triloquial figures (these will be dealt with in 
а subsequent article); then. there is not the 
slightest reason, provided no objection is 
raised on the part of parents, why the young 
ventriloquist should not do what the writer 
did—naniely, look out for and secure engage- 
ments, and thus make money, even more 
than can be mide from almost any other 
hobby ; this, tou, in one's spare time only, 
without interiering with one's ordinary avoca- 
tions 


Пош long does it take to become a 
Ventriloquist ? 


The answer to such a question will rest 
almost entirely with the student himself. 

As regards what time should be given to 
each exercise, that wil vary; but from 
experience we should say that half an hour 
a day will suflice, whilst, if the instructions 
are carried out systematically and with 
regularity, about two months should make the 
student quite a fair ventriloquist. At any 
rate, by the end of that time he should have 
а command of those voices which ёге 
generally used with the figures of the old 
man, the old woman, little boy and girl, nigger, 
etc., thus being qualified to give a draw- 
ing.room entertainment. But to become 
thoroughly proficient in the real art of ven. 
triloquism —that is, making the voice appear 
to come from a distance—to give & polished 
stage performance without & hitch, would of 
course take a longer time; yet at the end of 
three months at the outside the young ven- 
triloquist ought to be in a position to give a 
good exhibition of “near” (i.e. with figures) 
and ** distant (voices from the roof, undcr 
the floor, etc. ventriloquism, besides a 
number of amusing ventriloquial imitation. 

Everything from first to last that the 
learner will require to know in the course of 
his study will be set forth in these articles, 
from the method of obtaining the “ near " 
ventriloquial voices, and the manner in which 
speaking without facial movement muy be 
acquired, to his début on a public platform 
as a successful ventriloquist. 


Course of Study. 


Subjoined is a brief outline of the ground- 
work these articles will cover, and we should 
advise the beginner to keep this frequently 
beside him, as he will then know how much 
he has accomplished, and how much reinains 
to be done. The course is an entirely original 
one, being exactly the same as that followed 
by the writer himself, and is so worked out 
that the whole thing is done in successive 
steps, so that one exercise is the foundation 
for the next. 

Thus, the study will be gradual and much 
niore easy than that given in general instruc- 
tions on ventriloquism. 


1. Breathing. 

2. * Near” ventriloquial voices, of (a) old 
man, (б) old woman, (c) little boy, (d) little 
girl, (e) nigger, (f) coster, etc. 

3. Speaking without facial movement: 
how to overcome dithcult words. 

4. Ventriloquial figures: how to manipu- 
late, etc. 

5. “ Distant” voices: (a) roof, (b) floor, 
(c) windows, etc. 

6. Ventriloquial imitations. 

7. How to give an entertainment. 

8. How {о secure engagements. 


Breathing. 


As this is of importance, we cannot do 
better than give it first place, for not oni 
will the future success of the ventriloquist 
rest on a complete mastery of the respiratory 
organs, but also, if an improvement in the 
general health of the student is to take place 
tliis subject should receive proper attention. 

Perhaps the prevailing tendency in. ven- 
trilownial instruction; especially written in. 
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struction, is to lay down certain stringent 
rules which only serve to make the whole 
thing boring and uninteresting, but, although 
we shall throughout avoid giving advice 
which wil lay on the shoulders of the 
aspirant laborious work and practice, yet it 
should be borne in mind that at first such a 
comparatively “dry” thing as ~ breathing ” 
should receive adequate attention. 

A deal of the onerous and primary work 
may be accomplished when indulging in 
walking exercise, for then evcry opportunity 
is given for deriving those benefits which 
result from proper breathing. The rapid 
motion, the filling of the lungs with fresh 
pure air, the slow exhalation, all make au 
excellent foundation on which the ventrilo- 
quist may begin his work. 

Breathe regularly and strongly, drawing in 
the air slowly through the nostrils, filling the 
lungs to their utmost capacity, at the same 
time expanding the chest to its fullest extent. 
Retain the air so drawn in for from ten to 
twenty seconds, and then exhale slowly 
through the nose. This method of breathing 
during both waking and sleeping hours will 
lave a marked effect on the gencral health 
of the student, as proper breathing has much 
tu do with the condition of the blood. 

Later on will be felt the value of being 
thus able to hold a good supply of air in the 
lungs in reserve, for the success of many 
ventriloquial illusions, especially those pro- 
luced by the “distent” voices, depends 
largely on this. When, however, we have 
icquired the different “ voices ’’ we shall find 
that, though the performer when speaking 
himself tukes his breath through the nostrils, 
vet when his figures are talking the expired 
brenth will come, not through the nose but 
from the mouth. This is important, as will 
presently be seen. 


“Near” veniriloguial voices. 


We shall now proceed to explain how may 
be acquired those voices which for many 
years ventriloquists have used with dummy 
ligrures in order to carry on a conversation. 
They are generally known as “ near ” ventri- 
loquial voices to distinguish them from those 
which appear to proceed from a distance, and 
e used with “dolls,” a most amusing and 
ludicrous effect being produced when these 
-tolid-looking wooden-headed members en- 
апе in verbal bouts with the performer. 
` Jt is hardly necessary to describe these 
figures at present, or even how they are 
worked ; that will be dealt with subsequently ; 
doubtless the preat majority of our readers 
have seen them being manipulated by some 
popular exponent of the art. If so, they 
will have noticed that the performer faces 
his nudience with one or more—sometimes 
as папу as eight or ten— of the automata, 
und that by means of them -they being 
supplied with movable mouths—he will 
curry on a conversation which generally sends 
his audience into paroxysms of laughter. 

By far the most commonly used of these 
ures are the “ old man " and “ old woman," 
:о we shall now proceed to describe how best 
heir voices may be acquired. 

Voice for Old Man.—An observant audience 
vould notiec, whilst watching a ventriloquial 
entertainment, that whenever the figures 
peak they do so in а common and unedu- 
rated manncr, for the simple reason that it 
vould be impossible for the performer to 
supply bis automata with genteel spcech. 
This is due to the fact that almost all 
ventriloquial sounds, coming as they neces- 
-arilv do from the back of the throat, have 
. course and common tone. An old man 
cno is not polished in his speech, and 
ias not in his declining years full com- 
mand over his vocal organs, generally gets 
сло a sort of grunting babit of speaking, 
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and so this voice generally goes by the name 
of the “grunt " voice; in the same manner 
a special nume is given to that of the ‘old 
woman.” 

The sound, which must be of a deep, low 
tonc, is produced from the back of the thront 
in the following way: Allow the tongue to 
lie loosely in the mouth; keep the lips 
slightly open, then make a harsh grating 
sound representing somewhat the grunt of 
the familiar porker, being carcful to use only 
the back of the tongue. The vocal choids 
should not be much contracted, and, if this 
grunting sound is persevered with, words may 
be substituted and you nave instead the 
identical voice you will require for the old 
man. 

The muscles of the stomach will be brought 
into play, as the sound must be made whilst 
jerking out the breath, and if these simple in- 
structions are followed the “old man’s” voice 
will be mastered within a very short space of 
time. Remember, it is not difticult, and 
although at first you may hardly seem satistied 
with your new ventriloquial voice, yet, when 
you have learnt to speak without moving the 
mouth and aided by a ventriloquial figure 
whose mouth moves, the illusion will be 


complete. 
(То be continued.) 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(Twenty-FourtH ANNUAL SERIES.’ 


Literary Competition : 
‘‘ Where I Live." 


Г this subject we offered Prizre-MONEY to the extent 
of Two Guineas for the best description of where 
the competitor lives, Pen-and-ink or photographie 
illustrations might, we stated, accompany the Ms, 
The number of words was not to exceed 250, and the 
competition was open to all ages equally. App snded is 
our Award : 
Pri:e-- One Guinca. 
WILLIAM EDWARD TICKNER (aged 19), 39 Garden Lane, 
Chester, 
Prizes - 10s. Gd. euzh. 
CHAVE А. L. MonaNT (штей 18) Danesbury House, 
Brightley Read, St. Andrew's Park, Bristol. 
FRED SCHOFIELD (aged 18), 34 Edinburgh Road, 
Aruiley, Leeds. 


CERTIFICATS, 
[Names stand in order of merit.) 


William Е. Spalding, Islington Boro’ Council. Depot, 
Cottenham Road, Hornsey Rise, N. ; Arthur J. Withy- 
combe, 53 Victorian Terraee, Bridgwater; William 
Edward Drury. 15 Via dei Servi, Florence, Italy ; 
Jacobina Daniel, 28 Dev ne Avenue, Rusholme, Man- 
chester: Doris Webster, Ravenscroft, Windermere: 
Digby Gordon Harris, Oak Cottage, Naini-Tal, numaon, 
India; J. May Hardy, Market. Place, Uttoxeter; 
Henry Е. Birkett, 20 Ulverston Road. Daltou-in- 
Purness, Lanes. : Neil Frederick sinclair, Negril Spots, 
Litt e Loudon P.O., Jamaica, W.L; Fred I. Kelly, 
459 Punt Road, South Yarra, Merbourne ; Marion 
Lamonby. Abbot's Bank, Penrith, Cumberland: Leslie 
Norman, 38 Woodville Road, Cardiff; Willie Sykes, 52 
Water Street, Huddersfield ; Harold E. Melvin, 1 Mont- 
pelier Vale, Blackheath, London, s.E. ; Joseph Furnival 
Bebbington, 3 Berne Grove. Wakefield, Yorkshire; 
Lucy Mabel Beavis, Liverpool Street, Wanganui, New 
Zealand: P. E. Stibbe. 15 Sandown Hond, Leicester ; 
John Williams, Forest Street, Castiemnuine, Victorian, 
Austrilin ; Leonard W. Walton, Union Workhouse, 
Dudley ; Annette Surton, Hawkeshead, Queenstown, 
Luke County, Otago, New Zealand; Annie Elizabeth 
Rainbow, 246 King's Road, Kingston-on-Thames ; 
A. E. S, Fowler. High Street, Toddington, near Dune 
stable, Bels: Eugene Lindop, Myrtle Grove, Beau 

bassin, Mauritius: Douglas Jobn Davis, 7 Dornton 
Road. Balham, хл. R. Peruzzi de Medici, 28 Via 
Maggio, Kloreuce, Italy; Arthur Louis Jones, Old 
Gaol, Bloemfontein O.R.C. : William Livesey Morss, 
Mitton Ledge, near Whalley, Lancashire: William 
Vificld Coles, 33 Little Smith Street, North Richmond, 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia; Frank Jones, Friends’ 
Meeting House, Park Road South, Birkenhead ; Noriuan 
D. Shaw, 4th Strect, N. 11, lodg. Û, Vassilli O-troff, st. 
Petersburg, Ru--ia ; C. M. Johnsen, Kennedy Terrace, 
Rel HU, Brisbane, Queensland, Australia: ernest 
Joli, Myrtle Bank, Bispham. Blackpool: Frederick 
Webb, Postal Staff, Prestou; George Simmons. Senth 
Bank, Westerham. Kent: Harold Rickard George, 55 
Alteram Street; Perth, Wet Атана ; Fred Gregory, 


14 Grimsbury Green Banbury ; Juines Graham, jun., 14 
Victoria Street, Alexandria, Dumbartonshire ; Robert 
Keable, 40 : riends. Road, Croydon: Beatrice Parrons, 
44 The Avenne, Balaclava, St. Kilda, Melbourne, Vic- 
teria, Australia; Arthur Lawton Doyle, Spring Vale, 
Hayfie:d, Derbyshire ; Alexander Clare Adams, Grecian 
Vila, 19 De Burgh Hid, Dover; Edwin Herbert 
Rhodes, Woore, near Newcastle, Stuffs: Frederick 
Gotelee, 50 Beaconsticld: Road, Basingstoke, Hants: 
Mary Florence Hartley, 119 Frank Street, Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canala : Jno. Н. Thoinpson, 122 Dovercourt 
Road, Toronto, Ontario, Cumulas Arthur Thomson, 
14 Powderham Terrace, Teignmouth ; Terence Kerwin- 
Reilly, Dysare Lodge, Delra- Doon, NWP. Ilin: 
Nèndeal М. Muzumdar, cjo K. R. Daphtary, Esq. 
Thakordwar, Bombay, Indians Mark E. Hudson, 619 
Daling Street, Balmain, Sydney, N.S. Wales ; Horatio 
G. Nıebolls. 9 Sir Lewis Street. King's Lynn, Nortolk ; 
Robert Stewart Bowers, 46 Newington Butts, Landen, 
SE. Stanley Vateky, Casilla 5, Concepeion (Chi €), 
МА.: Alfred Clarence Ferris, 220 Wright Street, 
Adelnide. S. Anatralia; Jno. Е. Fox, 3 Prison Quarters, 
Uttox, ОМ Rond, Derby: William R. Wells, 7 Tie 
Nook, Barber Road, Sheffield: Ernest James Doble, 
Blinman, South Australia; James Benjamin Smith, 
Kridge Green, Sues; George Dibdin, 68 Francis 
Street, Perth, West Australias Henry. Walter. Bur- 
wood, 28 Howard Road, Reigate, Surrey; Countess 
Hanna Strachwitz, Мати, Post Minning. bei 
Brannan а/п, Upper Au;tiia ;: Archie Hallett. Met- 
ford House, Eust Bower, Bridgwater ; ‘Thomas B. Hi 1, 
6 Albemarle Street, Ashton-under-Lyne, Lancashire: 
Е. Н. Sunderland, Vicar Lane, Howden, East Yorks: 
Sidney Keilbach, 6 Regent Read, Glick pool: Annie 
Loui:a Field, Steeple Aston, Oxford ; Robert Stephens, 
clo Mrs. Gaved, 4 Weld Avenue, Perth, Westralia: 
Stephen Butterworth, 26 Eust View, Bury Road, Roch- 
dale; Alex, MeCharles, 168 Kent Street, Ottawa, 
Canada; C. E. Shrive:, Station House, Irechester, 
Wellinzboro' ; Leslie Gordon Barnard, 536 Grosvenor 
Avenue, Westmount, Montresl, Canalan; Bernard 
Charles Gregory, 14 Southgate Street, King’s Lynn; 
Robert Montague Bennett, Lorridge, Berkeley, Gloucer- 
tershire; James Grant, 10 Morriston Buildings, Maine 
Street, Cambuslang, near Glasgow ; Herbert. Willams, 
Abbey Holm, Vicvira Road, Chester: Basil Pope, 
Springfield, Naini-Tal, N.W.P. indin; Florence 
Tavenor, 85 High Street, Sandgate, Kent: William 
Henry Prior, 79-0 High Srreet, Banbury, Oxon; 
Douglas Muirhead, Rosehall Terrace, Falkirk; Hilda 
Y. Moore, The School House, West. Dean, Chichester: 
Fd ward O'Donnell, 21 Barrys Road, Cadoxton, CanlitY : 
John Percival Hire-on, St. Stephen's Farm, st. A bans, 
Herts; Alexandr Duncan Mclean, 23 Causevaide 
Street, Paisley; Maurice Matthews, Wynde Cht, 
Beckford Кона, Cowes, IW. ; Willian Joseph Fleteher, 
Woodlea, Poynton, Cheshire; Charles Duncan. Fair- 
Weather, North Lodge, Duncrub Park, Dunniny, Perth- 
shire: George Н. Burch, 974 St. Saviour's Road, St. 
Heber's, Jersey : Angus Burns Robertson, 6 Cawnpore 
Road, Allahabad, India; Narciso Brage, Calle-del-Sol 
35, Puerto Cruz, Tenerife; G. T. Gwyn, Box 102, 
Dundas, Ontario. Canada; William James Lightfoot, 
$5 St. Stephen's Road, Sneinton, Nottingham ; Charles 
Walker, 15 Pier Road, Rosherville, near Gravesend ; 
Alfrel Robinson, 10 Summerhill, Shetlev Bridge, co. 
Durham; Ambrose Gouke, 22 Beartield Road, King- 
ston-on-Thames ; Sydney Raine, 190 Stratford. Road, 
Birmingham ; Maurice C. (wille, 65 Harrison Servet, 
Barrow-in-Furne-s; Alan Stewart, The Red House, 
Codicote. Welwyn, Hertfordshire; Harry Harvey Tre- 
genza, Mill-pool, Mousehole, Cornwall; Llewellyn M. 1. 
Walters, 39 Worth Strasse, Weimar, Germany ; Olga E. 
Chaffey, Chalehiliutea, Estiwlo-de-Zrealeeas, Mexico; 
Vincent Stanley Holbrook, Tillingbam House, Keudriek 
Hill. Reading ; Harold Cecil Emshaw. Gresley House, 
Cambridge Road, Wanstead, Essex: George Arthur 
Seoley, 15 Ambler Road, Finsbury Park, London, Х.; 
Eustace Maxwell Shil-tone, Eliangowan, Foutabelle, 
lhurbudos. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


HOW THB “B.O.P.” MAKES 


EDITORS. 


Ix “The Westminsterian,” orzan of the Westminster 
Training College, there appears an “Interview with 
Mr. А. B. Cooper, Editor of the * Sunday Strand ' " 
Here is Mr. Cooper's story of how he begun: “1 was a 
great lover of the * Boy's Own Paper’ (of which I 
pessess the first copy), and in it was a competition for 
‘A Sea Sorg or Poem.’ Competitors were in two 
divisions, under sixteen and over sixteen years of ave, 
and there was a guineas prize in each. I was, untor- 
tunately, a few days over sixteen, so lul to go inte 
the Senior Division I said nothing to anyone, but 
walked by the Ribble deep in the throes of composi- 
tion. I bad finished my poem, and had a copy of it, as 
І thought, in my pecket; but as I was sitting at my 
desk at the schoel, Mr. Gardner called me. I found, 
to my horror, that he had my poem in his hands, anil 
to this day I don't know where he picked it up. He 
had uoc read it, and there was an amused look on his 
duce, а: though he did not expect much; but as he 
read his face brightened more and morc, and when he 
had finished he said (for he had previously asked me 
for what it was intended): ‘It will win, It di4 win, 
and appeared in all the glory of print a few months 
later iif tlie * Poy Own Papers" 


NOTICE TO Contuinutrons.—All manuscripts intended 
Jor the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
in any accompanying letter THK TITLE OF THR MS, 
must be given. Aliscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned 
unless stamps are sent to cover post«ge and the Editor 
cannot correspond rejardina them. or hold himself in 
any way responsible for length of detention or acci 
dental loss. though everu care is taken. The number 
of MSS. sent to the Office is so great that а considerable 
time must necessarily elapse before their turn for con- 
sideration arrives. 

Payment for accented manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly par! containing them The receipt con- 
veys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society. with liberty for them, at their discre- 
tion, to publish such works separately, Republication 
by authors on Meir own account must alicays be the 
sithecct of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS ; and whenerer anu special value is put upon 
a MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated 
when sending in, or tl cannot afterwards be recog- 
nised, 


To CORRESPONDENTS. — Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no excep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Repli«s on all questions of апи general interest are given 
in these columns in due course. No answer can appear 
before several weeks after receipt of letter. 

Letters must be addressed. to the Editor, “ B.O.P.," 
56 Paternoster Row. Letters sent to private addresses 
of members of the staff are not answered, 


Roe kULEER.—The sails as drawn are flying jib, outer 
jib, inner jib, fore-staysail, foresail, mainsail ; the 
topsails are main-topsail and lower fore-topsail and 
upper fore-topsail. 

NEW ZEALAND.—The best place to apply to would be 
the Emigrants’ Information Office, Broadway, West- 
minster, which is a Government office, and thoroughly 
trustworthy. 


ASTROLOGUS.—The best field-glasses are made by Ross, 


Goerz, Zeiss, or Voigtländer, and a good one costs: 


ten pounds or more. It would be well to see these 
before buving. Occasionally second-hand ones can 
be met with, 


SIrMWAD.—' Our British Cavalry,” in our thirteenth 
volume, and “Scottish Regiments of the British 
Army,” in our seventeenth volume Both are out of 
p with us, but may perhaps be secured second- 

and. 
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C. SMITH.—You will find advertisements a: to dealers 
in “ nigger” necessaries in “The Era," which is on 
sule at the railway bookstall, 

“ HEADINGS” (Birmingham).—1. We have no manner of 


doubt that many of our “older readers" prefer the 
old heading to each weekly number, just as they 


prefer the old orange-coloured wrapver for the 
monthly parts But then you must remember that 
such a costly magazine to produce as the “ D.O.P." 
cannot possibly live by the **older readers" alone, 
especially as in the ordinary course of nature—eath 
aud other causes constantly thinning their ranks— 
they are a surely diminishing number. Newer 
readers, on the other hand, seem more delighted witli 
the ever-changing attractive designs we now give, 
and we need these new readers to keep up our circu- 
lation and prestige. If this were not so, we should 
hardly go to the large ex peuse of new designs weekly 
and monthly by the best artist« The first weekly 
number of each month will, however, still start with 
the old and ever-popular heading—for “Old Time 
Баке "—but by having new headings for all the 
other weeks we secure, it must be obvious, far 
greater variety and attractiveness in the annual 
bound volume, where there can hardly be any good 
rea«on for finding one design fifty-two times repeated. 
2. The “contents " are bound to appear inside now 
that we give fine coloured designs for the wrappers. 
That must be manifest to you. The present 
pictorial designs would be quite destroyed —artis- 
tically—by printing a table of contents on them. 


рос WITH FLEAS (Retriever).—Wash with Spratt’s 
dog soap. That is good, of course; but yon must 
have all his surroundings clean also. It won't do to 
put him back into a dirty bed. 


GROWING MOUSTACHE (P. D.).—Shaving will do so; 
also a mixture you can get from any chemist, with 
. tincture of cantharides in it. 


NERVOUSNESS (Bakontin).—Fresh air; plenty of exer- 
cise; the cold tub, which you must take, and virol. 


В. С. L. is outgrowing his strength. So he thinks. I 
don't. Hesays he hasn't got a bath. Ridiculous! 
What is the matter with the wash-basin ? 


TRAPPING BIRDS (А, E. H.).—It is cruel to catch wild 
birds for captivity. You must excuse us, therefore, 
if we do not offer advice. 


CARL L. (Glam.).— Yes; the same book. You have 
got it cheap, indeed. 


E. M. S. (Mealsgate).—In the circumstances, yes; you 
may both compete. 


BOATMAN,.—Pine of any sort. 
timber-yard. 


Н. B. Моор. —&ее the series of articles on book-binding 
in our twentieth volume. 


Apply at the nearest 


Coc ull of fe the surplus numbers. 
Digitized by StvOOQ LC 


B. €. C.—There is a collection of all tlie British 
mammals, beautifully arranged, at the Natural 
History Museum, South Kensington. At present i: 
is at the end of the bird gallery. 


BAILIEBORO READER.—See the fully illustrated article 
on dumb-bells in the first and second parts of oar 
* Indoor Games.” 


ScOTSMAN.—The matter is under consideration ; thank 
you for the suggestion. 


AMBITIOUS.—Apply to the Secretary of the Institute of 
Actuaries, Staple Inn, Holborn, for particulars of 
their examinations, 


R. A. CaToN,—It is very doubtful if you would ever 
play really well, owing to the fingering. The same 
difficulty would apply to any instrument withoat 
frets, such as the banjo has If you do not like the 
banjo, try some keyed instrument. 


Хи, DESPERANDUM.—T he duties of a purser are prac- 
tically the same as those of a superior merchant's 
clerk, 


T. P. LincoLx.—Write for prospectus and particulars 
to the Secretary of the Royal Veterinary Colleze, 
Camden Town, N.W. 


A Great ADMIRER.—]. Begin it in the summer, when 
the mornings are warm, aud the sun is up. 2. Per- 
haps postage-stamps, but do not buy any. Yon see 
it is difficult, for even a dog license would almost 
exhaust your income ! 


Anxious (The College, N.B.).—Our rule as to tle 
“B.O.P.” competitions has been often explaiuved. 
Every personal subscriber to the paper, whether in 
weekly, monthly, or annual volume form, is eligible 
—within certain ages, as stated with each subject— 
to enter for ару, or all, of the competitions, In 
other words, what is demanded is—one subscriber, 
one competitor. Tbus, if only two copies are taken 
in for a school of fifty, only two boys from that 
school can compete. e reason for this must be 
obvious, Why, even with the examinations of 
Government and other heavily endowed institution: 
—such as South Kensington, Oxford and Cambridge 
Locals, etc. etc.—a fee has to be paid by every boy, 
and every time he goes up; and it is quite impo: 
sible for us to undertake to examine and give prizes 
or certificates to the nation at large. We do ро 
even ask the smallest fee; we simply ask that com- 
petitors should themselves, or through their parents. 
regularly take in the paper, and should not be 
merely readers at a free library or in a college 
reading-room. The cost of the paper—ld, per 
week—is so small that even brothers in the sam 
family might well each take in his own copy, eve: 
though but one set should be permanently bouns. 
There are always poorer lwis who would y and 
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CHAPTER XVIIL-—- THE FAME OF THBP ЗТАП. 


W ITH nimble feet John set off bound- 

ing down the mountain slopes, 
while the wizard's long legs kept pace 
with more dignified progress. Their way 
led them over ground in places rock- 
strewn and rugged, or turf.clad and 
smooth; through woodland skirts where 
the mimosa reared its graceful foliage; 
by torrent bed and stream; over the 
varied rolling shoulders which brought 
the strong mountains down to the valleys 
beneath. 

John was in good training, sound in 
wind and limb, inured to activity and 
endurance. His companion might boast 
of his power over the winds, but they had 
not gone a mile before it was evident to 
John that the wizard's own private wind 
was not so obedient to his will as might 
be desired. The long strides, which at 
the outset devoured space without an 
effort, became short and laborious. The 
easy measured breathing degenerated into 
wheezy palpitations distressing'to the ear. 
John found himself daring mentally to 
substitute wheeze-hard for the title as- 
sumed by the importunate barbarian. 

Words came jolting from his mouth 
between painful gasps. 

“The white boy is active . . . swift as. 
a leopard... well-fed. The wizard has 
travelled far . . . hunger holds him... 
he must consider his steps." 

John took the hint and slowed down; 
80 for some distance they proceeded at a 
gentle walk. But John was inwardly 
chafing at delay. The sun had already 
been behind the mountain-tops before 
they started, and the gloom on the 
shadowy side was slowly but surely in- 
creasing. They had yet two miles to go. 
Panic seized the boy lest he should lose 
the way. He shuddered at the thought 
of being benighted on the mountain with 
this wild savage, who professed such 
unpleasant intimacy with spirits and 
fiends, to say nothing of tempest and 
lightning. The marrow of John’s back 
was chilled. 

“O wise man," he said, “the night 
comes on, and the way is long— we must 
not loiter. I cannot find the path in the 
dark. Oh, let us hasten !”’ 

“ Why need the white boy fear when 
Ushkilashologopomabar is. near him? " 

But thé white boy only derived worse 
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terror from that comfortable reflection. 
Darkness on the haunted mountains, with 
prowling leopards on the move was bad 
enough; but the prospect of a night with 
such a companion was horror unspeakable. 
The wizard seemed to divine his fears, and 
to suspect that he might be meditating 
escape. For, putting out a long, bony arm, 
he laid his left hand on John’s right shoulder 
with gentle but firm pressure. 

John's nervousness increased every mo- 
ment, until it goaded him to a desperate 
determination to attempt flight. lf the 
attempt failed, he knew that his life might 
be at stake. But the terror was no longer 
bearable, and if he died for it he would make 
his last effort for liberty. 

He watched for an opportunity with his 
soul absorbed on darting off. From time to 
time the wizard asked if the white boy was 
sure of the direction. When the question 
was last repeated, the white boy paused and 
looked about and seemed doubtful. Would 
the wizard wait while the white boy climbed 
that slope yonder, to see how the land lay? 
No; the wizard would go with him, if 
necessary. Increased pressure on the 
shoulder hinted that escape was not to 
be attempted. 

Every minute the gloom was deepening— 
the crisis was sheer agony. If darkness closed, 
a long night of sleepless terror was the 
certain prospect. John’s heart fainted at 
the thought. 

They had now reached a steep incline 
covered with loose rocks—a risky break- 
neck place enough even in daylight, with 
careful footing. John had confidence in his 
own activity, though in the flurry of a rush 
it might well be that a false step would send 
him with a swift swoop to destruction. But 
it would be no better for his terrible com- 
panion, and it was now or never. 

Nerving himself for one wild effort, John 
suddenly threw all his strength into а for- 
ward plunge. It freed his shoulder; and 
then, with the madness of despair, in the 
next moment he was flying down the steep, 
helter-skelter, followed by the clatter and 
tumble of stones that raced after him— 
slipping and tripping, but just managing to 
keep on his feet. He heard the wizard 
plunging behind, uttering horrid yells. And 
then, in an instant, there rolled past him a 
confused mass of tumbling legs and arms— 
the terrible man had come to grief An arm 
clutched frantically at John's left leg—it 
failed to catch him, but the force made him 
stumble in his headlong career. Down 
came John in helpless ruin, and the next 
moment he too was rolling over the loose 
rubble. 

A mercifal Providence saved both from a 
terrible death. Twice John rolled heels over 
head, and then witha thump and a bump he 
was stopped by a boulder too large to be dis- 
lodged. The man had made four or {five 
revolutions before he was stopped in the 
same manner. 

John, shaken and half-stunned, staggered 
to his feet before the wizard had recovered 
himself. John saw that his enemy was 
alive, and, without stopping to inquire, the 
boy limped on his way till the pain of his 
bruises gradually subsided. Then, with 
АП the speel at his command, he pressed 
forward, labouring through the last part of 
his journey in darkness. With a heart 
thankful in proportion to his late terrors, 
John at last saw a friendly light gleaming 
from a window of the farm. It gave fresh 
strength to his tottering legs, and ina few 
minutes he reached the haven of safety. 

Tom Link, who was smoking his pipe and 
studying an old newspaper borrowed from 
his master, looked up as the boy burst into 
the room. 

"Hulloah! John!" he said. * What’s 
wrong? Had a scare, eh? ” 
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«Ге had a terrible time, uncle!” And 
in panting, broken sentences, John gave an 
account of his adventure. Tom Link let 
him have his say without interruption. 
When it was ended he laughed quietly, and 
tried to restore the boy's contidence by 
making light of the matter. 

* Never mind, John—these things make 
men of us. It has ended all right, with no 
broken bones. I don't suppose the nigger 
meant any harm. We will find him to- 
morrow, and hear what he has to say. It is 
well to keep on good terms with the Kafiirs, 
and if an old blanket will set things to 
rights, your friend is welcome to one." 

“JI don't want to meet him again, uncle; 
but I hope you will make peace with him." 

A good night's rest assured John that he 
was none the worse for his fright; and when 
Tom Link was setting out for his day's 
labour next morning, he beheld a personage 
seated on a rock close by the farm, whom he 
recognised, from John’s description, as the 
Wizard of the Mountain. The Kaffir rose 
and waved his stick around his head to intro- 
duce himself. 

“Yebo! The white man is bra-e—the 
white man is strong. Ushkilashologopoma- 
bar has travelled far to bring the white man 
good news.” 

“The white man thanks the wise man, 
and wishes to hear wnat he has to say.” 

“The Wizard of the Mountain has spent 
the night fasting—he has watched over the 
white man’s home and protected him from 
the evil spirits of darkness. Will not the 
white man give food in return for such 
favour?” 

“The white man welcomes the Wizard 
of the Mountain to his home. He will set 
food before him.”’ 

So the wizard entered Tom’s house, and 
Tom brought forth his provisions — bread 
and meat, butter and cheese and beer. The 
wizard devoured the food with the eagerness 
of a famished man. At last, when he had 
finished everything, and could only be per- 
suaded that there was nothing more by seeing 
the inside of an empty cupboard, the wizard 
heaved a deep sigh of satisfaction. 

* Ushkilashologopomabar has eaten—his 
hunger is appeased— һе thanks the bospit- 
able white man. The wizard will smoke the 
pipe of peace." 

Tom Link had often admired the hints by 
which the African native makes known his 
wants. There is a delicacy of humour in 
the politeness with which he conveys his 
softened orders. He produced the requisites, 
and joined his guest in raising the sociable 
incense. ‘The soothing influence of the 
weed further encouraged conversation, and 
Tom drew on the Кайіг to speak of the good 
news which he had hinted at before. 

“The Wizard of the Mountain loves the 
white man and wishes to do him good. The 
white man toils at tilling the ground and 
tending cattle. Why should the white man 
toil in the valleys towards the sun-rising 
when wealth awaits him in the land of the 
sunset beyond the hills? " 

Tom pricked up his ears, and intimated a 
desire to know further particulars. 

“The Englishman is a slave ; the Dutch- 
man is a king." 

Tom felt a “squirm " of national resent- 
ment, but he did not interrupt. 

* The Dutchman stoops once and picks up 
treasure and grows fat; the Englishman 
stoops always and picks up & pumpkin and 
grows lean. Know, O white man, that in the 
land towards the sunset are treasures worthy 
of kings. In Griqualand West, as men call 
it, the plains yield stones more precious than 
gold. Ushkilashologopomabar has seen them 
and handled them— stones that flash light 
like the sunbeams on theripple of the stream. 
There is one that surpasses all, as the sun 
outshines the stars. To look upon іб із to. see 


a vision of glory beyond the white man’s 
power to imagine! Меп call it The Star of 
South Africa. Не who found it stooped and 
picked up that which gives him food, riches, 
and honour for all his years. Ushkilashologo- 
pomabar has spoken. The white man is 
wise—he will leave the toil of corn and cattle 
—he will seek treasures in the land of the 
sunset. And when he is rich he will bless 
the Wizard of the Mountain—and, even now, 
he will show his gratitude by asking the 
Wizard of the Mountain to receive à blanket 
at his hands." 

The wily barbarian laid down his pipe, 
crossed his arms, and, fixing his keen eyes 
upon the white man, he awaited the taking 
of the hint. Tom Link pondered a few 
moments, and then said— 

“The white man thanks the Wizard of the 
Mountain, and will meditate upon his words. 
The white man asks the wise wizard to 
accept a blanket in token of the white man's 
gratitude." 

Tom Link went into the room in which he 
slept, and fetched a blanket, which he pre- 
sented with due ceremony. The wizard 
received it with the dignified grace of one 
conferring a favour. 

‘Ushkilashologopomabar will remember 
the white man. Не will command the spirits 
of the universe to protect him in the lard of 
the sunset, and give him success in searching 
for the stones of light. Ushkilashologopoma- 
bar will now go on his way, as he journeys 
far before the sun dips below the moun- 
tains,” 

Tom Link escorted the great man to the 
door—they shook hands, and the dusky sage 
went with long strides down the green slope 
towards the east. When he was cut of sight 
Tom calied John, who had kept snug during 
the late interview, not without a secret dread 
of discovery. 

* Well, John, my boy, your friend has gone 
off with a blanket, and you are not likely to 
see him again." 

"I am glad, uncle. He was a terrible 
bogey to meet. He has left the mark of that 
grip at my leg when he bowled me over.” 

“J bore him a grudge for searing you, lad, 
but it's my rule to keep on good terms with 
the Kaflirs. He told me of the diamonds 
they are finding in West Griqualand. I 
have a mind to trek and have a look round. 
How should you like it?” 

“I am ready enough, uncle; to go апу. 
where with you.” 

* We'll think about it, lad," was the reply. 


Weeks passed on, and signs were soon 
evident that the fame of The Star had spread 
eastwards. Day after day a human stream, 
more or less intermittent, wended its way 
past Drakensfell Farm, bound for the gap in 
the mountains where John had met the 
wizard—onwards for the plains where the 
Dutchman had only to stoop to pick up a 
fortune. 

Tom Link would stand watching the 
adventurers toiling up the steep ascent. 
Men on horseback, men on foot, carts dragged 
by oxen with women and children and house- 
hold goods. Tom spoke to many of them— 
traders, prospectors, engineers, farmers, and 
tramps of no particular craft—all moving 
onwards to a common goal, lured by the flash 
of the fame of The Star. lt was an 
impressive sight, and its influence worked in 
Tom's mind. He thought on it by day; he 
lay awake thinking on it by night. He 
dreamed of diamonds as big as walnuts, and 
the net result of his ruminations was that 
he decided to move camp once more, and uy 
his luck in & new field. 

So he settled with his master, bought a 
cart and a team of oxen, and one fine morning 
he and John started off on the trail of 
diamonds, 


AF (To be continued.) 
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A STRANGE STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


T” boys were glad enough to leave the spot 
where they had camped for the night, 
and, as soon as it was light, they continued 
to thread their way through the forest. 

They had no reason for going in one 
direction more than another, and they did 
not care what route they took, so long as it did 
not lead them back to the village; all tney 
hoped was that they might have the good 
fortune to fall in with some civilised beings 
who would help them to return to Italy and 
Bella Vista. So, choosing the easiest path — 
or rather apology for a path —that they could 
find, they plodded along as cheerfully as 
they could, though both the boys feared that, 
instead of faling in with any civilised 
members of society, they were far morc likely 
to fall into the hands of the natives, who, for 
all they knew, might kill and eat them. 

For some days they wandered in this way 
through the forest without mecting with any 
particular adventure; until, one day, they 
found themselves out in the open on a tract 
of land that ran for a mile or so towards a 
range of well-wooded hills. 

Delighted at leaving the dark and dismal 
forest behind them, both boys gave & whoop, 
and fairly danced with delight as the clear 
light of day shone directly down upon them ; 
though at first it made them blink like two 
young owls, so accustomed had they becon:e 
to having it served out to them in the small 
doses that filtered through the foliage of the 
great forest trees. 

The ground between the forest and the 
hills was very uneven, and covered with long 
coarse grass. Huge pieces of rock were 
scattered about in all directions, and some 
trees grew here and there in rows. An 
attempt to give these trees some appearance 
of uniformity had evidently, at one time, 
been made. All stragglers had been cut 
down, and only those that grew at equal 
distances from one another, and in line, were 
left. 

The four or five rows of trees, branching 
out from the side of one of the hills, resembled 
the lines forming the rays of the setting sun 
as depicted in many pictures, though, in this 
case, the lines, instead of branching up into 
the sky, ran half-way across the plain. 

*I don't quite like the look of this," 
Philip said, shaking his head. ‘ Those trees 
never grew like that." 

“Some one certainly seems to have been 
trimming them up a bit," returned Dick. 

“If it's the natives," Philip answered, 
“ we'd better look to our arms.” 

* What's the good of that? If they're 
fifty to one it wou'd only make matters 
worse," observed Dick. ‘ After all, they may 
be ‘friendly natives.’ "' 

Following one of the rows of trees, they 
crossed the plain and ascended the hills. It 
was rather rough climbing; there was 
nothing like a road or path, and they had to 
scramble over large boulders as best as they 
could. When they were about half-way up, 
the row of trees they were following ended 
suddenly, and а gigantic representation of a 
leopara, roughly cut out of the solid rock, to 
the great astonishment of the boys, rose up 
in front of them. 

The leopard was pointing upwards with one 
paw towards the side of the hill, a little 
&bove where they stood. 

“A nice little thing in sign-posts,’’ re- 
marked Philip, with a forced laugh. 

“If that is the work of the natives, they 
seem to have gorgeous ideas on the subject," 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—IN THE IDOL’S HEAD. 


observed Dick. ‘ Suppose we climb up and 
see what he is pointing at." 

Climbing up in the direction that the 
paw pointed, Dick and Philip soon came 
upon a wide rocky platform. This platform 
was in front of an enormous opening in the 
side of a hill. The opening, which was fully 
eighty fee; wide and some fifty feet high, 
formed the entrance to a cavern, the size of 
which the boys, from where they stood, were 
quite unable to gauge, as they could only see 
its sides running farther and farther back, 
until they were lost sight of in the distance. 

But the most extraordinary thing atout 
the cavern was that, on each side of the 
entrance, as if supporting it, there were 
three massive pillars cut, with real beauty 
and grace, out of the rock. The boys paused 
ап instant to gaze at the curious workman- 
ship of these pillars, and then they very 
cautiously entered the cave. 

Owing to the size of the entrance, it was 
light enough for them to see far down it, and 
they at first imagined that it was empty, and 
merely a large hole in the side of the hill; 
however, as soon as they had crossed the 
tnreshold, they became aware of several large 
and gloomy-looking faces that stared at them 
in a ghastly und most uncanny fashion. 
These faces belonged to quaint colossal forms, 
cut in bas-relief, and standing in niches 
scooped out of the side of thecavern. "These 
niches were divided one from another by 
pillars similar to those at the entrance to the 
cave, though less elegant in form. 

In the centre of the cave, standing alone, 
and hewn out of a single block of rock, was & 
colossal statue —whether a man or woman, 
the boys could not decide. 

* This must be a pagan temple of some 
kind," Dick remarked to Philip, as they stood 
some distance from the figure, craning their 
necks in an attempt to examine its face, 
which was some thirty feet above them and 
measured about five feet from forehead to 
chin. 

" Was, you mean," returned Philip. “ Look 
at the state it is in. If it were used now, it 
would hardly have been allowed to go to 
rack and ruin like this.” 

And certainly the idols, and everything in 
the cavern, were much damaged and dis- 
figured by time and other causes, and the 
floor was littered with stones and rubbish. 

“Well, I have had enough of these colossal 
uglinesses; let us yo outside and cook this," 
Philip said, after they hud examined the 
idols for some time in silence. 

“This” was a bird that he had shot that 
morning and carried with him to serve for 
their dinner. Since their first day in the 
forest, Philip, though he had found no 
rabbits, had shot several birds that had 
proved very fair eating, and once he had had 
the good fortune to shoot a pheasant, but, 
80 far,it was the only one they had come 
Across. 

«АП right," said Dick in answer to Philip's 
last remark ; “ you get it ready, and I'll have 
another look round.” 

“ You must fetch some sticks and make а 
fire first," returned Philip; “then you can 
enjoy yourself in your own way until the bird 
is ready to be eaten." 

Philip rather fancied himself as a cook, 
but Dick’s talents did not Jie in that direction ; 
and, though he asserted that he would have 
learnt how to cook well enough by this time 
if Philip would only have let him practise a bit, 
he was really quite willing that Philip should 


have the felicity of cooking everything he shot; 
so it was agreed that the gathering of fuel 
for a fire and the making it up and lighting it 
should be Dick’s business, and that Philip 
should have all the honour and glory of 
cooking all he was lucky enough to shoot— 
always supposing that it proved eatable; and 
now Dick set cheerfully to work, and, having 
lit a satisfactory fire on the platform outside 
the cavern, he left Philip employed preparing 
their meal, and strolled again into the cave 
to examine the curiously sculptured stones it 
contained. 

Philip, his already keen appetite increased 
by the savoury odour of the fast-roasting bird, 
sat cross-legged on the sunny platform whist- 
ling happily to himself. Half an hour or so 
passed, and then Philip, without turning 
round or taking his eves off his precious 
roast. shouted out, ** Dick! Dick!” 

* Dick! Dick!” echoed from rock to rock; 
but no Dick appeared, and, after waiting ù 
minute or two, Philip again called out, 
“Dick !” 

“ Bother the chap," he muttered as only the 
echoes answered him. "Where can he have 
got to? If I leave this bird as it is, it'll be 
burnt to a cinder, and if I dish it up, it will 
be as cold ав a stone, unless he hurries up ; ” 
and for the third time he shouted, “ Dick!” 

“Where can the fellow be?” thought 
Philip. “I hope the natives haven't got hold 
of him." 

And, having arranged matters to the best 
of his ability so that by the time he returned 
their dinner should be neither over-done nor 
stone-cold, he got up and entered the cave. 

After searching every corner he came to 
the conclusion that Dick was not there, and 
he decided to continue his search outside, as 
he thought Dick might have ascended the 
hill, but, before doing so, he once more 
shouted out, “ Dick! Dick ! 

His voice echoed and re-echoed through the 
cavern, rumbling about him like thunder, and 
he stood still, surprised at the sounds he had 
awakened. He was thinking it wasa fine 
place for sound, when a voice, that scemed 
to come from the idol that stood in the centre 
of the cave, said something that sounded like 
* Hillo! heillo! ho!" 

Philip stared hard at the idol's great head. 
The voice certainly appeared to come from 
it. "Couldn't you do it again, and a little 
louder this time, please?" he demanded 
of the idol ironically, though he was not a 
little startled. 

* All right, old chap, I'm coming,” returned 
the idol, in a voice that Philip now recognised 
as Dick's. 

“Where on earth can he be hiding?" 
soliloguised Philip. “I went all round the 
thing—so he can’t be behind it; besides, it 
sounded right up in the head. If —-" 

But his soliloquy was cut short by a slap 
on the shoulder, and, turning round, he met 
the laughing eyes of Dick. 

“Thought I was lost, old chap? ” inquired 
Dick. 

“Oh dear, no. Was not thinking about 
you," Philip replied. “ I was holding the most 
interesting conversation with the fair-sized 
person here.” 

“ Couldn't you see me? Why, the thing’s 
mouth is a very decent-sized slit, and I 
stuck my hand through it.” 

“And who was expecting to see your 
hand, thirty feet above ground, sticking out 
of an idol's mouth, you duffer?” returncd 
Philip. “Come along, or that bird will be 
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spoilt; and after we have grubbed you can 
tell me how on earth you got up there.” 

And Philip hurried Dick on to the ledge of 
rock in front of the cavern. | 

* Now," said Philip, as they finished their 
meal, *let us hear how you and the idol's 
head became acquainted." 

*Oh, come along, and I will show you,” 
said Dick. 

And, leading the way, Dick entered the 
cave and took Philip to the end farthest 
from the entrance and directly behind the 
colossal figure. 

“What do you see there?" he asked, 
pointing ќо а niche іп the rock from which 
projected a figure of rather smaller propor- 
tions than the rest. 

“A remarkably ugly old chap,’ Philip 
replied. “What do you?" 

“It was just his ugliness that made me 
remark it. The others here are not beauties, 
but this one looks a regular demon; and I 
was standing before him, examining his ugly 
features, when [ observed that somehow or 
another he looked us if he was falling out of 
his niche. Look, this is what I mean," and 
Dick ran his finger round the back of the 
idol. 
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Philip then saw that there was an empty 
space of about half an inch between the niche 
and the idol. This space, to a casual observer, 
only looked like the shadow that would natur- 
ally be thrown by the bas-relief on the stone 
behind it, but Dick’s sharp eyes had dis- 
covered that there was really a separation 
between the figure and the rock. 

“Well,” continued Dick, *1 thought it 
looked as if the thing might be peeled off, so 
I got a stick and shoved it in the crack, and, 
having got a good firm hold, I drew it back 
with all my might—and that is what 
happened." 

Dick, while he had been spenking, had 
again inserted the stick between the rock and 
the sculptured figure, and had drawn it back. 
As he did so, one side of the figure came 
forward, and, turning--apparently on hinges 
like а door— disclosed an opening in the rock 
and a flight of steps. 

“That’s it, is it?” cried Philip, with a 
little whistle of surprise; and, not waiting for 
any more explanations from Dick, he rushed 
down the steps. 

* Lookout! Oneortwo are missing," cried 
Dick warningly, as he followed him. 

The steps led to & tunnel that ran under 
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the floor to the centre of the cavern where 
the great idol stood, and then there was 
another, and much longer, flight of steps 
that led up through the idols body to its 
head. 

Dick's warning was quite necessary, for 
the steps were in a very dilapidated state. 
The greater part of several of them was miss- 
ing, and the boys had to clamber up on the 
portions that remained. 

Philip, when he reached the top, found 
himself in a room formed by the head of the 
idol and illuminated by its huge mouth and 
& hole, that was quite invisible from below, 
in the top of its head. 

“What a queer place," Philip said, as 
Dick, rather out of breath, joined him. 

^] suppose the priests, or whatever they 
called themselves, used this to bamboozle the 
idol's worshippers,” remarked Dick. 

"A joily good hiding-place, if no one 
knows of it but ourselves," Philip observed. 

“Anyhow, we might spend to-night here; it 
will be pleasanter than camping out in the 
open, and a good deal safer, I should say." 

And Philip also being of this opinion, the 
boys decided to spend that night at all events 
in the idol's head. 
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HIS ADVENTURES AND 


Va DarNTRY stood somewhat disconsolately 
on the platform of Kalabaka railway- 
‘station, watching his belongings being dis- 
interred from the luggage-van by a small 
army of Greeks, who looked picturesquely 
truculent enough for the boards of a melo- 
drama, but who, nevertheless, beamed an 
expansive if uncomprehendiug smile when- 
ever the young stranger addressed them. 

“They have just the cut of brigands," Val 
muttered to himself. ** I don't suppose they're 
very careful to observe the laws of meum and 
tuum, and certainly those knives of theirs 
look uncomfortably handy. But I don't see 
how they can very well run away with my 
property while I am standing here, so I shall 
just leave them to their own devices. 
Wonder if I can make them understand 
where I want togo to? They seem to speuk 
some awful patois or other." 

Yawning wearily, he sauntered on to the 
end of the platform, after the invariable 
custom of the Briton when he finds himself 
detained in а railway-station, and then, 
wheeling round, stood for a moment idly 
humming a tune, and gazing with impatient 
eyes at the somewhat grimy vista which 
opened before him. The place, dirty and 
dimly lit, was almost deserted, save for the 
hangers-cn who were still squabbling over 
the baggage, though the train itself had now 
been shunted back some little distance along 
the line —an official or two, a couple of tweed- 
clad tigures, evidently tourists or newspaper- 
men, and a group of village loungers, probably 
come down to have a good stare at any 
possible new arrivals. And everyone, with 
the exception of the chafing foreigners— 
everyone, from the head official down to the 
most ragged loafer, seemed so serenely un- 
conscious of any need for haste in the per- 
formance of their work, so sublimely, com- 
pletely, almost scientifically lazy, that Val 
could not help muttering, half aloud, “ Do 
they ever wake up here, I wonder?" — 
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CHAPTER XVIII.— WITH THE GREEK IRREGULARS. 


The words had searcely passed his lips 
when Kalabaka station was indeed awakened 
— awakened to very considerable purpose, in a 
fashion which, though he little knew it then, 
was later on to mean to the principal actor 
in the incident all the difference perhaps 
between life and death—certainly between 
captivity and freedom. 

A shrill exclamation from the opposite 
platform attracted Daintry’s attention, and, 
turning sharply, he saw that a little girl, a 
mite of perhaps four years old, was todd.ing 
across the rails, drawn, it might be, by some 
familiar face, or by some object which took 
her fancy on the farther side. А tall, dark- 
eyed lady, evidently the child's mother, 
called her back, but the little thing trotted 
wilfully on, and then, in an instant it seemed, 
the mother's remonstrances changed to a 
shriek of deadly fear, men came rushing in 
every direction with the chill grip of horror 
clutching at their hearts, and the whole place 
seemed galvanised into sudden life, as, with 
a rush and a roar, the engine of the lately 
arrived Velestino train, detached for some 
purpose known only to the official mind, 
came tearing down the line! 

“ Run, Maria! Run, my treasure!” cried the 
woman, and her voice, in its agony, could be 
heard high over the rumble of the flying 
wheels. But it was too late— startled by the 
babel of shouts and cries which reached her 
ears, the child looked uv, caught sight of the 
death which was so swiftly approaching, and 
tried to turn and escape. But the little foot, 
unsteady in its owner's terror, caught in the 
railin front of her, and she fell forward right 
in the onward rushing locomotive's track ! 

Val's heart turned sick within him, and he 
half raised his hands to his face as if to shut 
out the sight of what must ensue, but all in 
a flash the thoucht came that that was no 
way for an Englishman to act while a child's 
life hung in the balance, and the helpless 
claimed his aid. As swiftly as it had come 
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the impulse deepened and grew, till it became 
overmastering—he could not see that little 
ligure crushed and mangled beneath those 
remorseless wheels—and so, with his eyes 
ublaze, and his face set like a flint, the lad 
sprang forward, and leaped down upon the 
line. That deafening roar sounded terribly 
near now, and a drifting gust of smoke balf 
blinded him; he felt a hot breath as of a 
ficry monster upon his cheek, a dreadful sense 
of some resistless force ubout to overwhelm 
him, and the touch of tiny clinging hands 
about his neck; and then- well it was all 
over, and he had just time to fling bimself, 
with the sobbing child in his arms, back 
against the platform, as the detached engine 
went thundering by. 

The next thing he remembered distinctly 
was finding himself seated on a pile of lug- 
gage, With à sympathetically voluble crowd 
gathered round - sprung from he had, not 
the faintest idea where— while the over- 
wrought mother close by hugged and kissed 
and cried over her recovered darling. Val 
himself looked very white, and felt very much 
shaken; but no sconer had he recovered the 
full use of his faculties than the natural 
instinct of the Driton—viz. that an act of 
heroism when performed by himself is some- 
thing almost to be ashamed of— immediately 
came to the surface, and he struggled to his 
feet, looking decidedly embarrassed, not to 
say sheepish. 

Then he discovered that inside the circle 
of admiring loungers were two others, who 
stood close at his side—men of a very 
different stamp. One was a tall, broad- 
shouldered, exceedingly handsome man of 
about forty, with keen dark eyes, a swarthy 
complexion, and a very long and silky dark- 
brown beard. He wore the dress of an 
officer in the Greek Irregulars —spotless white 
kilt and jacket, the latter having over it a 
kind of zouave of embroidered cloth, white 
giiiers, and shoes adorned with bright scarlet 
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tassels. At his back he carried a Gras rifle, 
and in the handsome sash which served him 
for a belt Val noticed a couple of English 
revolvers, anda long, vicious-looking vataghan. 
The other was a tall man also, lean of body 
and somewhat cadaverous of visage, but 
with pleasant twinkling grey eyes, and a 
jaw that expressed resolution. He carried 
no weapons—visible ones at least—wore an 
ordinary tweed suit that had evidently seen 
some service, and bore his nationality writ 
lnrge upon him from the crown of his hat 
to the soles of his boots. He it was who first 
perceived that Val was himself again, and 
promptly addressed him. 

“Say, stranger," he drawled, with a gleam 
in those keen little eyes of his, *I'd like to 
introduce myself. I’m Norris P. Jephson, 
of the Cincinnati ‘ Daily Messenger,’ and I 
guess I know pluck when I see it. You don't 
happen to have got hurt, do you?" 

* No, no!" Val answered, trying to smile, 
and succeeding rather badly. * Nodoubt my 
shoulders will be black and blue to-morrow, 
where they struck against the edge of the 
platform as I threw myself back, but that 
doesn’t signify. ‘I hope the child escaped all 
right? I didn't use much ceremony with 
her, I assure you! ”’ 

A little grim flicker of amusement passed 
over the American's weather-beaten face, 
but it vanished almost at once. 

“ Well, no, I guess not," he returned dryly. 
“It wasn't just the time for ‘ By your leave!’ 
But the little thing is all right—or will be 
when she's got out of her frightened fit. 
Here! You'd better take a pull at this flask, 
you're looking a bit sickish still.” 

But Daintry shook his head—he was 
fecling quite himself by this time. 

“No, thanks," he said; “I don’t really 
need it now. But I say, did I faint, or do 
anything foolish of that kind? I can’t in 
the least recollect how I got up on the 
platform." 

* You had managed to climb up," the repre- 
sentative of the Cincinnati “ Daily Mes- 
senger ’’ assured him, “ before any of us could 
give you а helping hand. But you looked just 
like a man walking in his sleep, and when you 
got here, and set down the child, you just 
collapsed on this heap of luggage, as limp 
as a dead coyote. Опе of Ше women-folk 
dashed off for water, and I pulled out this,” 
touching his flask as he spoke, ** but there 
wasn't any real need for either — you seemed 
to pull yourself together by sheer force of 
wil. You've done something to be proud 
of, sir, I can tell vou! Most men are willing 
enough to take their chances in a fight, but 
mighty few would care to jump in front of 
a locomotive just to save a kid whose life 
or death wasn't the smallest concern of 
theirs." 

* Wasn't it, though ?" said Val, laughing. 
* Ah! That's just where we differ, you see! 
Whenever and wherever there's anything 
that wants setting right, it’s John Bull's 
business to step in and clear the road. At 
lenst, that's what we're taught, and a pretty 
mess it lands us into sometimes! But now, 
ав I can't stay here all night, I wonder if 
you could tell me where a certain Captain 
Levandros is quartered hereabouts? Гуе 
come up, under instructions from the 
Ethniki Hetaireia, to join his Irregu- 
lars." 

The correspondent gave a start of sur- 
prise, said a few words in French to the tall 
Greek, who all this time had been striving to 
maintain a semblance of polite interest in & 
conversation which must have been totally 
incomprehensible to him, and then turned to 
the young Englishman again. 

“Why, if you're Mr. Daintry, we're just 
the men you want," he suid, “ for we came 
down with the expressed purpose of meeting 
vou. My friend here had a wire from 


: fists in sheer desperation ! 
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Athens about you yesterday. This is 
Captain Levandros himself, and Im 
staying with him at the Monastery of 
St. Spiriodone, about a mile outside the 
town, where his Irregulars have a camp. 
He speaks only a very little English, and I 
less Homaic, but we compromise upon 
French, of which we both have a smattering, 
and make ourselves understood somehow. 
A right good fellow you'll find him." 

The Greek free-lance made a profound 
and very graceful bow, and then extended 
his hand. 

"I am very glad to welcome you, 
Monsieur,’ he said very courteously in 
French. ‘At first, I was inclined to doubt 
the utility of attaching a foreigner to such 
a force as ours, but now I see that the 
Association was wise, and that I have gained 
a very valuable addition to my stuff of 
officers." 

“I’m sure I hope you will continue to 
think so, Captain," said Val, as he shook 
hands heartily. “I don’t know the country, 
of course, but I speak your language, am a 
pretty fair shot, and will do my best to be 
useful. I’m afraid I can't promise more. 
And now, what had I better do about getting 
these belongings of mine up to the mon- 
astery 2? 

"You had better leave them here until 
the morning," said Levandros. ‘I will send 
down а couple of my men to bring them up 
then. In the meanwhile, we will help you 
with anything you may require for the night. 
I have arranged that you shall have quarters 
with my three lieutenants, indoors—the 
men, you see, are encamped outside. They 
are all hardy mountaineers, and, besides, 
when evening closes in, they light large 
camp-fires, and so make themselves com- 
fortable enough.” 

But Val was not to escape so easily. 
Hardly had he handed over his belongings 
to the care of the ofticials, and caught up his 
travelling-bag, preparatory to accompanying 
his new-found friends from the station, than 
there was a stir on the outskirts of the 
crowd, and the mother of the child he had 
rescued broke through, and, literally flinging 
herself at his feet, gave way to her passion 
of joy and gratitude with all the wild abandon 
of her southern racc. 

The bystanders’ enthusiasm quickly took 
fire from hers ; and in less time than it takes 
to write it, Daintry was surrounded by a 
yelling mob, who seemed likely to tear the 
object of their adoration in pieces in the 
excess of their ardour. In vain his protests, 
in vain his disclaimers of “having done 
nothing worth making a fuss about " ; the 
air was rent with deafening shouts of 
* Hurrah for the brave Englishman!” and 
before he could prevent it, the unfortunate 
lad had been enibraced two or three times 
over by enthusiastic friends whom, up to 
that moment, he had never seen. Perhaps 
the woman's attitude touched him most, as 
she crouched there, calling on every saint 
in the Greek Calendar to shower down 
blessings on his head; she was so obviously 
sincere, so thoroughly in earnest; but when 
&he seized his hand and tried to kiss it, that 
seemed too much of a good thing, and he 
felt that he could really stand it no longer. 

“Oh, do please get up! " he implored. “I 
don't want any thanks, indeed I don't. I 
say 1 "—turning almost wildly to Mr. Jephson, 
whose delight in the scene was expressed by 
a head-carving grin, which seemed to cleave 
his face from ear to ear—‘ get me out of 
this, for mercy’s sake, or I shall take to my 
Have they all 
gone mad together?” 

At last Captain Levandros stepped forward, 
and held up his hand for silence, which, after 
& few moments, was accorded him, the guer- 
illa leader being evidently more or less оба 


power in the place. And thereupon he made 
the assembled crowd a neat little harangue — 
told them that his young English friend, 
who had come up to Kalabaka to join the 
Irregulars and fight in the cause of Greece 
—a statement which nearly occasioned 
another outburst—was much gratified by 
their apprecintion, but that he really needed 
rest, after his long journey and the shock 
consequent on the narrow escape he had just 
experienced, and would therefore be obliged 
to them if they would permit him to go 
quietly away to the Monastery of St. Spirio- 
done, without any further demonstration. 
This speech had in & great measure the 
desired effect, and presently, to his intense 
relief, Val found himself outside the station, 
and strolling on between Levandros and the 
American towards the headquarters of the 
Irregular band. 

The monastery was, as Jephson had said, 
about & mile outside the town; and as 
Daintry &nd his companions ascended the 
height on which it was built, they could see 
the gleam of huge camp-fires through groves 
of oak and pine, and could catch glimpses 
now and again of wild-looking, not over 
cleanly, but always warlike figures, who 
halted, and made a rough kind of military 
salute, as their leader passed them. There 
was no attempt at uniform amongst the 
guerilla bands, whose business it was to 
sting the slumbering Osmanli giant into life 
and activity. Most of the men wore the 
national dress of Greece, in different stages 
of dirt and raggedness, but all were well- 
armed—the Ethniki Hetaireia had seen to 
that—and Val thought, with o thrill of ex- 
citement tingling at his heart, that if dis- 
cipline were lacking, a hardy spirit certainly 
was not, if those gleaming eyes which looked 
out from beneath the mountaineer's long, 
black elf-Jocks might be taken as evidence. 

The new-comer was ushered into the 
monastery, and straightway presented to his 
three brother-otlicers—lithe, active young 
fellows, nearly as truculent of aspect as 
their men ; indeed, it did not take the English 
lad very long to discover that Captain 
Levandros was not only his lieutenants’ 
superior in rank, but in education and 
discernment as well, and also to at least a 
dozen of the worthy brothers, whose appear- 
ance suggested that they were still somewhat 
addicted to the pleasures of the world, in the 
shape of good eating and drinking. Нож- 
ever, everyone received him very kindly, the 
story of his adventure at the railway station 
being promptly retailed by Levandros, and 
being just the sort of thing certain to make 
him popular with these warm-hearted, im- 
pulsive sons of the South. 

The news of what had taken place £prea4 
rapidly through the house and encampment, 
with the result that Daintry became quite a 
hero amongst al] ranks of the motley 
company ; and by the time they all sat down 
in the big, bare, not over clean refectory of 
the monastery, to a supper of roast sucking- 
pig, black bread, cheese, olives, and excellent 
coffee, the lad had lost a good deal of the 
awkward at-sea sensation which had at first 
assailed him, and was feeling wonderfully at 
his ease. Under the penetrating journalistic 
screw, as applied by the American knight of 
the pen, many events in the wild life led by 
their new recruit during the past month or 
two came to the surface, to the intense 
interest of Levandros and his subordinates, 
and dark eyes grew tierce, and monks crossed 
themselves in horror, as Daintry told tales 
of bloodshed and death, with the quiet 
impressiveness of one who spenks not from 
hearsay, but from actual personal knowledge 
—a knowledge which he would fain forget. 
but which, with all his strivings, he would 


‚ nevertheless carry with him to his grave. 


Ноу Told \are you ?" Jephson asked 


blantly by-and-by, when their evening de- 
votions had claimed the attendance of the 
brothers, and the Greek lieutenants had 
Jounged away to visit friends in the town, 
leaving the three, Levundros, Daintry, and 
the American alone in the dim echoing 
refectory. “ What! not eighteen yet? You 
look a good bit older than that. And you 
have seen all these things! ” 

Outside everything was very still; only 
the flickering glow of the firelight on the 
gnarled tree-trunks; only the faint, not-un- 
melodious voices of mountaineers crooning 
some war-song of the olden time, in Greek 
more classic than their modern tongue; only 
the distant barking of а sheep-doy on the 
great, towering, silent mountains, penetrated 
the darkness or broke the stillness which 
had fallen with the purple curtain of the 
night. And over the frontier, not so very 
many miles away, the Turk was mustering 
his hordes for the attack! Levundros strode 
suddenly to the window, and stood looking 
towards the distant border-hills, one hand 
tugging at his great brown beard. 

* What will be the ead of it, my friends? " 
he asked at length, in his deep full voice. “I 
lie awake at night, and think, and think, but 
I can never find an answer. I spcak to my 
lieutenants, Demetrius, or Naxos, or Philip, 
but they talk solely of victory, of a Greek 
Empire as it was in the old days. "That, I 
think, is impossible. They are mountaineers, 
half-educated, knowing nothing of the world. 
But I have lived abroad, and I know, I have 
seen. Besides, a great love brings great 
fears, and I love Greece better than any one 
of them. If 1 ask my American friend, he 
only whistles; but you, Monsieur Daintry. an 
unprejudiced stranger, what do you think of 
it all? Is there hope for us?" 

Val's kindly heart was sad for the man, 
the patriot, foreseeing misery in store for 
the country he loved, and yet fighting hard 
against his sore misgivings. 

“ Т am a foreigner, Captain Levandros, 
you must remember," he said gently, “and 
little more than a boy, with very small 
knowledge of military affairs. My opinion 
is not likely to be of much value." 

* Ah! but you have travelled! You have 
been in Crete, and you have only lately come 
from Constantinople. And you have plenty 
of sense, I can see. Come, 1 want to know 
what you think? " 

Thus cornered, Val thought it best to 
speak plainly. 

* Well, frankly, Captain," he answered, “ І 
do not think the outlook is very cheerful. 
It seems to me that Greece has no com- 
manders of any particular eminence, and 
she certainly has not got the latent resources 
of her enemy. Of course, she may win; but 
if she does, 1 believe that it will be because 
the Turks do not rise to their opportunities, 
and I should be sorry to pin my faith to 
that. The original scheme was a delightful 
one. Those everlasting Balkans were to be 
set ablaze, and the independent States of 
Montenegro, Servia, and Roumanin were to 
put forces in motion in alliance with Greece 
against their old persecutors. Macedonia 
was to rise, and even poor tortured Armenia 
would, people said, raise the standard of 
revolt in Asia Minor. But what guarantee 
have we that all this will happen? On the 
contrary, you and I know very well that 
since the failure of the rising in '95, Mace- 
donia has not been so ready to take up 
arms; besides, think of all the Turkish 
troops that are there at present! She 
cannot, with all the goodwill in the world, 
do anything until Greece has first broken 
the neck of the Ottoman power. Then the 
Balkan States are far more likely to be 
jealous of King George than to help him; 
and again, do you think that Russia would 
tolerate the existence of an armed force so 
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close to her border? The same objection 
applies to Armenia. No! The old Bear 
has no love for Turkey, we all know, but 
she’s not going to let a flame of revolution 
spread along her own frontiers just for the 
sake of a mere matter of sentiment." 

“And you think that Greece is doomed to 
defeat, and yet you come to help us—to fight 
in а losing cause? ” the guerilla leader ex- 
claimed in blank amaze. 

“Why, that’s just the very reason!” Val 
returned with a smile. “Ah! perhaps you 
don’t understand, but Mr. Jephson here 
will, I know!” 

Norris P. Jephson stretched out a long, lean 
arm, and patted Daintry’s shoulder. 

* [ just do," he responded, a trifle huskily. 
“ Help the under dog, eh, Brother John? It’s 
the old spirit, lad, and all our civilisation 
hasn't been able to knock it out of us yet, 
thank Heaven ! ’’ 

* I hope not, Brother Jonathan ! " was the 
laughing reply. 

There was a moment's silence—then the 
American rose and strode to the Greek 
captain's side. 

“Will it ever come, I wonder?" he 
muttered half aloud, with a touch of his 
national impatience. “I’m fairly sick of 
waiting ! 

“It will come!" Levandros answered 
almost solemnly. “ Тһе Government waits 
because it wants the declaration to come 
from the enemy. But we, the people, see 
that nothing is to be gnined by a delay, 
every hour of which brings Turkish re- 
inforcements to Edhem Pacha. And so, for 
good or ill, we strike the first blow to-morrow 
night ! 

That the Greek leader had not spoken 
without knowledge the event proved, for all 
through the next day the monastery and its 
environs were humming with a suppressed 
activity, which told that action of some kind 
was in the air. Men stood about in groups, 
talking in excited whispers, to the accom- 
paniment of much gesticulation, or sat 
cleaning their arms with grim assiduity, 
while the officers, so-called, of this ragged 
regiment continually came and went, wear- 
ing an air of new-born importance. Val 
unpacked his small arsenal, which, together 
with the rest of his belongings, had that 
morning been brought up from the railway- 
station by a couple of stalwart mountaineers, 
and filled a cartridge-belt, though indeed he 
scarcely knew agninst what or whom such 
precautions would be needed; and, most 
ominous sign of all, the American sharpened 
a whole set of soft new pencils, and, having 
also loaded his six-shooter, retired peace- 
fully to spend the rest of the day in repose, 
so as to be ready, as he himself put it, 
Micawber-fashion, “ for anything that might 
turn up." 

Daintry had at once inquired of Levandros 
how he could make himself useful, but the 
lad soon discovered that until the actual 
fighting began his post was likely to be very 
much of a sinecure. Of military drill the 
Irregulars were almost entirely ignorant, 
such knowledge being considered quite 
unnecessary in their wild, independent 
mountain warfare, and fire-discipline of any 
kind was quite unknown amongst them; 
indeed, so long as the men kept in a 
straggling column on the march, and made 
more or less of a noise with their rifles, 
everybody seemed to be very well satisfied. 
As а consequence, their shooting naturally 
left much to be desired, though, for that 
matter, it was probably as good as that of 
any enemy they were likely to encounter. 


While they remained near Kalabaka, the . 


men received their rations from their own 
homes — for the band, which numbered about 
two hundred all told, had been raised prin- 
cipally in the neighbourhood—and beyond 
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& very cursory inspection occasionally, their 
officers took very little trouble about them 
—a state of things which Val was deter- 
mined should not continue with regard to 
the fifty or so stalwart guerillas who were 
now placed under his command.  How- 
ever, he knew that he would have to go to 
work very cautiously, and, for to-day, could 
do nothing beyond going about amongst the 
men, talking to them, getting familiar with 
their names, and telling them some of the 
exploits of that glorious army in which he 
hoped to serve some day. And іп this Val 
Daintry did a wiser thing than he knew, 
for thereby he aroused both their admiring 
interest and their spirit of emulation. 

Bui naturally, with so little to occupy him, 
the hours seemed like centuries to the im- 
patient young Englishman, and his relicf 
was great when at length evening came, und 
Levandros's command was assembled and 
marched down to the neighbouring monas- 
tery of Kakoplevri, where other parties of 
Irregulurs, to the number of nearly fifteen 
hundred, were already mustering for the 
&dvance. And there the news spread rapidly 
from lip to lip that the object of the gather- 
ing was a night march into Macedonia, and 
a raid on the village of Baltinon across the 
frontier. 

“A piece of arrant tomfoolery,” Val 
heard a nasal, high-pitched voice say, as, 
having marshalled his mountaineers into 
some kind of order, the lad stood waiting 
and thinking how picturesque the ranks of 
white kilts and dark fierce faces looked in 
the red glow of the firelight. “ What sort 
of good do they think such brigand-business 
as this will do?" 

Daintry started round. 

* Why, Mr. Jephson,” he exclaimed, “I 
didn't know you had come with us! You 
really oughtn’t to be here, you know!” 

* Why, how do you suppose my paper is 
going to get its news, if its correspondent 
isn't on time when the row begins? Though, 
for that matter, I might as well have stopped 
at home, and sent my despatches before- 
hand. It's easy to tell what the thing will 
end in—a fizzle, & complete fizzle, Brother 
John!” 

“I daresay; but these raids are only 
meant to singe the Sultan's beard, just as 
our own buccaneers used to harass tho 
Spaniards long ago. Hark! That was 
* Forward !’ I believe ! ” 

Sure enough it was, and ten minutes later 
the brothers of Kakoplevri had their monas- 
tery to themselves, the fires were left to die 
down into crumbling piles of grey ashes, 
and the long irregular column of white-clad 
men had vanished into the darkness of that 
memorable night. 

A night march on active service! The 
phrase has a very romantic sound about it, 
though often enough the romance exists 
only in the imagination of **those who sit 
at home at ease," and to those on the spot 
dwindles down to & weary tramp over a 
country concerning which the staff-maps 
seem to act on the principle of “the less 
said the better ’’; almost intolerable discom- 
fort, heat and thirst, an uncomfortable sen- 
sation that you are quite at the enemy's 
mercy should he choose to cut you up, and 
a chaos of jibbing horses, harried company- 
officers, lamed transport-animals, and aides- 
de-camp demanding not over politely in 
undertones why you are not in your place ; 
while over all hangs the maddening, blind- 
ing veil of darkness, at which the men rail 
as though it were a tangible opponent. 

But on this occasion there were many 
alleviating circumstances. There was no 
difficulty about finding the way, far most of 


. the men had known every inch of it from 
- childhood; there was no need to trouble 


about the’ enemy, for-they. were comfortably 
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asleep across the frontier; and as to trans- 
port, each man carried as many cartridges 
as he could conveniently manage—that was 
all. True, there was many a rugged moun- 
tain-spur to be climbed, many a precipice to 
be avoided, and the paths, often so narrow 
that the men were compelled to march in 
Indian file, were at the same time so cut up 
and uneven that it required some care to 
save oneself from a series of ugly falls. 

But for all that, Val would not have 
missed that night march for a good deal. 
The air was so deliciously clear and fresh up 
here amongst these great guardian moun- 
tains, and the aromatic scent of the pines 
gave it such a pleasant fragrance, and, be- 
sides, the excitement of the stealthy journey 
was acting upon him like strong wine, and 
the young, eager blood in his veins leaped in 
the sheer delight of living. It was life, a 
new kind of life, all the more to be enjoyed, 
perhaps, because it might be the threshold 
of death—to hear the muttered words in a 
strange tongue pass from rank to rank, to 
hear the creak of leather as the cartridge- 
belts strained against the broad breasts they 
crossed in the climbing of some steep ascent, 
to catch a momentary gleam of naked steel. 
And then, quite suddenly it seemed, the 
purple veil grew grey and then white, great 
feathery clouds of vapour began to roll down 
the mountain-sides, and all at once the 
sharp crack of a rifle pierced the breathless 
silence of the dawn. Val’s heart seemed to 
leap into his throat at the sound, and the 
American at his side noticed that the lad’s 
jaw had hardened into an iron curve, for he 
had in that moment heard something he 
would never forget, thougn he should live to 
the age of a patriarch—his first shot fired in 
war 

After that, Daintry remembered very little 
distinctly. He was vaguely conscious that a 
great deal of firing was going on around him, 
that scarlet flecks of flame were ceaselessly 
springing out upon the grey curtain of mist, 
that men were dropping here and there, and 
that that heavy thud at his side meant the 
fall of a wounded mar, mortally stricken; 
but it was a vague, impersonal kind of con- 
sciousness after all, as though he were look- 
ing on at the fight from a distance, and heel 
no direct concern in the matter. This 
dream-like feeling, however, did not prevent 
him from bearing himself as his fathers had 
ever done in the face of the enemy, and the 
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fierce mountaineers smiled with grim ap- 
proval as they noticed the stedfast calm of 
their boy-leader's blue eyes, or heard his 
quiet  unruflled voice bidding them Бе 
"Steady, steady—and take time to aim. 
One good shot is worth a whole battalion of 
bad ones." 

The others, the native Irregulars, might 
seek cover behind rocks or boulders, but the 
figure in English tweed stood ever upright, 
as it is the custom of his people to do, watch- 
ing through his glass the level spouts of 
flame springing from door or window of the 
blockhouses yonder, where the ‘Turkish 
frontier guards held the Greeks at bay. 
Then the tall form of Levandros loomed in 
sight, a few words whispered in excited 
Romaic seemed to break the spell, and the 
next moment, while a party of their comrades 
maintained a heavy fusilade in order to 
keep down the Turkish fire, Daintry led his 
men gallantly across the open, to attempt 
the storming of the nearest house. With a 
yell they responded to his ery of ** Follow me, 
men! Remember the Cretan massacres ! "-— 
and dashed forward. For afew moments a 
fierce tight raged near the entrance, but it 
was soon over—the Greek mountaineers 
burst in,.and the slender Turkish garrison 
abandoned their post. 

But the work of the Irregulars was not 
yet done; two more blockhouses remained 
to be occupied, and though one was cleared 
without much difficulty, the defenders of the 
third offered a determined resistance, and 
upon them the raiders could make no im- 
pression. For hours the ritle duel went on, 
without much apparent result beyond the 
ever-lengthening roll of killed and wounded: 
over sixty of the Greeks had been put hors 
de combat, while the garrison, fighting, as 
they did, behind stone walls, had scarcely 
suffered at all, and this check tried Val’s 
temper sorely. 

“Why don’t they try to carry the place 
with a rush ? " he exclaimed, as he paced up 
and down with Jephson outside the house 
which his party had successfully stormed, 
and which it had been left to garrison. * I'll 
volunteer, if Levandros will let me. Oh! if 
I'd only twenty Tommies at my back, I'd 
clear every blessed Turk out of the district. 
What good do they think that waste of 
ammunition will do? Why, a few resolute 
fellows could hold that house against all the 
riflemen in Greece! Never mind that "— 


(To be continued.) 
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as the American, catching sight of a long 
gash across the back of his companion’s 
hand, where a Martini bullet had scored it, 
uttered an exclamation. “It’s nothing— 
only a scratch." 

^ It won't do much good to volunteer now," 
answered Jephson, producing a handkerchief 
as he spoke, and setting to work to bind up 
the wound, in spite of Val's protests. ‘ The 
Greeks are losing heart and the Turks have 
recovered from their surprise. The ordinary 
common or garden British Tommy would 
only have about warmed into his stride by 
this time, whereas these fellows are just sick 
of the whole business. Besides, there's no 
use in thinking that we can hold these block- 
houses. We're not prepared to stand a siege, 
and we have no means of getting reinforce- 
ments." 

“ What’s that? " Val suddenly exclaimed, 
as an outburst of yells and a heavy increase 
in the volume of the firing became percep- 
tible. “Surely the Turks——- Yes! Mr. 
Jephson, look there, quick ! ” 

The correspondent had his glasses up in an 
instant. А glance through a rift in the smoke- 
veil was enough, for there, on the track lead- 
ing to Baltinon from the north, he caught 
sight of blue coats and red fezzes, and the 
ominous gleam of sunshine upon steel. 
Jephson rammed his glasses back into their 
case with a snap. 

«I guess we'd better make tracks for 
home, Brother John," he remarked coolly. 
“ while we can." 

“ But there are only about five hundred or 
80." 
* Ah, well, you'll see! But there are more 
than that, | fancy, and regular troops too. 
No, these Irregulars of ours will never stop 
to * bide the brunt,' as the Scotch say." 

Hardly were the words out of his mouth 
when Captain Levandros came up, sad-faced 
and indignant, to tell Daintry to withdraw 
his men, as the leader of the combined 
guerilla forces considered that in view of 
the Turkish reinforcements which were 
approaching, a retirement was inevitable. 
Sorely against his will, Val was forced to 
comply ; a few desultory shots were exchanged 
with the Turkish troops, the two block- 
houses were evacuated, and a very short time 
after the Greeks were in full retreat across 
the frontier. As the war correspondent had 
prophesied, the raid on Baltinon had fizzled 
out. 
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To after time in photographie letters 

addressed to the “ B.O.P.” we got queries 
from beginners who are anxious to know 
what particular brand of dry-plates we 
recommend for photographic work, as if the 
discovery of the one and only suitable brand 
would prove a “royal road " to photographic 
prosperity, and ensure all their future efforts 
being crowned with success. 

It is only possible to reply, as I have 
already done in several articles, that there 
is no “ best" brand of plates in the market, 
in the usual acceptance of the term, as with 
care and attention. good results can be 
;btained with any plates, especially if the 
naker's instructions are implicitly followed. 

Sometimes the query takes a different 
form: “I am intending to purchase a Tom- 
tit camera: will you kindly tell me what are 
the best plates to use with it?” 

This admits of an even simpler answer— 
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A Donkey that would go! 


(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by Н. OFFICER SMITH.) 
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By REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.). 


THE " BEST” PLATES, 


The selection of plates of certain kinds 
and rapidities for certain classes of work is 
altogether a different matter, and, as it is of 
some importance, I have selected it for the 
subject of this column of the “ Boy's Own 
Camera Club.” 

It is a well-worn piece of advice to 
beginners that they should always use slow 
plates and give the prolonged exposures 
necessary, rather than very rapid plates and 
give very quick exposures, but personally 
I should go a step farther still, and my 
advice to my readers is * Never use a very 
rapid plate if you can possibly avoid it.” 
Now, people who are attracted by very rapid 
exposures on comparatively slowly moving 
objects nearly always rush to get the fastest 
plates. This, in nine cases out of ten, is a 
vast mistake. Supposing that you want to 


' give an exposure of about one-thirtieth of a 


viz. that there are no plates in existence - 


that are “ best" for the “ Tom-tit," or the 
* Jenny Wren,” or any other form of camera. 
All plates are: the same for all cameras, ог, 
to put it the other way, all cameras are 
equally adapted for all plates, so you are at 
liberty to choose either independently of the 
other. Fi | ' 

Of course this does not mean that when 
you are using a stand camera with a small 
stop in the lens, and plenty of time to spare, 
you should use the same plates that you 
should if using a hand-camera and taking a 
very rapidly moving object, but that, sup- 
posing the plates are the asual price, those 
made by one manufacturer are as suitable 
for use with your camera as those made by 
any other manufacturer. 


second and the light is fairly good (a large 
stop must, of course, be used), my very strong 
advice to you is not to use the fastest plates 
made by the maker whom you favour, but 
the medium rapidity. The craze for the 
quickest possible plates is responsible, I am 


. quite sure, for much of the disgust felt by 


the beginner when taking up photography. 
I recommend you, then, always to use the 
medium rapidity unless vou are making an 
exposure of about one fiftieth of a second 
or less. I would, for instance, always rather 
use Paget Prize XXX than XXXXX, “ War- 


' wick Instantaneous " rather than “ Double 


valuable characteristics. 


Instantaneous,” ‘ Imperial Special Rapid ” 
rather than “ Flashlight." The reason for 
this is that, although the slower plates lose 
in rapidity, they gain in other equally 
For instance, all 


y 
г 
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. ever it may be. 


very rapid plates are badly liable to fog, 
whereas slower plates can be pushed much 
farther, by adding accelerutor to the de- 
veloper, without fogging them. This is so 
marked a contrast to the behaviour of the 
most rapid plates in some cases that it goes 
far to counteract the difference in rapidity ; 
and as the very rapid brands almost always 
require much more accurate exposure, and 
give less latitude, and are always liable to 
give flatter pictures without the force and 
vigour of the slower rapidities, the temptation 
to use them is not great when a plate of 
a lesser rapidity will do. I confess that in 
about seventeen years’ experience I have not 
found so much difference between the rapidi- 
ties of the majority of slow plates and that 
of the faster ones of the same brand as one 
would expect, but this may be my own fault, 
though I know other workers, well-known 
ones too, who share my opinion. 

For exposures of one-fiftieth of a second 
and upwards you will, of course, want very 
fast plates, and these will need very prolonged 
development with a slightly weaker developer 
than that usually employed. If you have 
reason to believe that the plate is much under- 
exposed, you can begin by soaking it in a 
weakened solution of the accelerator, what- 
Afterwards transfer it to the 
usual deve:oper. 

Backing the plates is of the first 
importance in some cases; there is not the 
least doubt that a backed plate is the ** best ” 
whenever you have to photograph interiors 
in which windows play a prominent part 
You can buy almost all plates in these 
advanced days ready ba^ked. A short tim- 
ago we alwáys had to do it for ourselves, 2uu 
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even now I am not sure that I do not prefer 
to do it for myself when needed. In this 
connection I can strongly recommend the 
backing sold hy all dealers under the name 
of the “ Avery" backing, from its original 
manufacturer. It can be simply laid on the 
back of the plate by means of a soft brush, 
and you will find a frame like a picture- 
frame without the back а convenient 
holder for the plate while being backed. 
Simply lay the plate face downwards in the 
frame and apply the backing on the glass 
side. An old printing-frame answers very 
well. 

. For special purposes—e.g. for photograph- 
ing colours and clouds—you will find 
isochromatic plates a great acquisition, or 
even a necessity. In some cases a coloured 
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(yellow) screen is not necessary, but in most 
cases it is desirable, and in many necessary 
if the proper effect of the isochromatic 
plates is to be obtained. The necessary 
cases are when photographing old paintings, 
etc., and for making cloud negatives if there 
is much blue in the sky. I recommend you 
always to use the yellow screen if a rapid 
exposure is not required. 

I always recommend readers to invariably 
use the developer given with the plates they 
use, as no one knows better than the 
manufacturer what formula suits his plates, 
and he is not at all likely to recommend one 
that does not give good results! At the same 
time, some workers prefer to use one formula, 
whatever plates they use, and nowadays 
every plate will develop well with a formula 
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E was awfully in love with Nell, you know. 
Not that Bunt and I would have kicked 
up a row about that, either, but if a chap comes 
and moons around your sister so that when 
you want her to get you out of a scrape or 
anything she is never to be found, then of 
course you cut up rusty! Any fellow would. 
Bunt is my pal. His real name is Adams, 
and when he first came to school the chaps 
called him Eva, until he knocked out two of 
Bruce Major's front teeth. We got pally 
then, and have kept it up ever since, pretty 
regularly, especially when either of us gets a 
hamper. But I’m forgetting the Major. 
He wasn’t such a bad chap when he was 
away from Nell. He told rattling good 
stories, and could throw a ball so as to make 


THE MAJOR’S APPLECART. 
By PHIL DEXTER. 


it curve. This was in the 
holidays, you know, and 
Bunt was staying with us 
that summer. We tried the 
curve dodge too, but the 
ball went through the stair- 
case window just as Jane 
was carrying tea into the 
drawing-room. As if things 
were not bad enough, she 
dropped the tray and 
screamed “ Murder! ’’ right 
into the drawing-room door. 
Ifshe had not been such an 
awful muff the mater would 
not have known anything 
about the window until she 
got a piece of stained-glass 
in her muffin, and that 
would have prepared һе: 
for it, and she would not 
have minded so much. To 
spring a thing like that on 
your mater all at once is 
cruel, and makes things 
much worse for you after- 
wards. 

Now, if Nell had been 
there she would have stood 
up for us, but she was up 
the river with Major Bar- 
rington, 80 we were sent to 
the study to wait for father. 
I need not tel you what 
happened afterwards, but it 
was a beastly shame. 

Yet the thing that riled 
us most of all, and made us 
plot vengeance, was this. 
The Major had a thing he 
called a **vasculum." 16 
was a tin affair, and was 
meant for holding plants 
and rubbish—I forget the 
word for it. Oh, yes; botany! It was a 
botany thing. Not that he ever used it for 
much, as far as we could see, except as an 
excuse to loaf about the woods with Nell, 
pretending to look for specimens. Some- 
times I think he put sandwiches in it, for 
on the day I am going to tell you about 
there were crumbs inside. 

On that day we had been in the woods all 
morning and had found a mole. We 
were wondering how to get it home when we 
came upon the vasculum lying beside a tree. 

* Hallo, Bunt," I said, “ how’s this for a 
find ? 

“ Rattling good," he replied ; “the Major 
must have forgotten it. You bundle out 


those rotten specimens and I'll put in-the 


` composed of pyro, soda, and sodium sulphite. 


I rarely change my plates myself, always 
using one of two or three brands; but at the 
same time, when obliged to do so, I have 
always found the formula I use satisfactory 
with the new ones as well as with the old 
ones that I am used to. This formula is the 
“ Imperial Standard ” formula, and is given 
with every box of “ Imperial ’’ plates. I can 
state from experience that it answers well 
with * Warwick," “Paget Prize," “Ilford 
Chromatic,” ‘ Barnet," and Edwards’ plates, 
and, of course, with its own special brand, 
the “Imperial” plates. It seems likely, 


‚ therefore, that it would suit any, if properly 


handled. 
I propose in another article to talk about 
the “ best ’’ papers. 


mole—it will be jolly dark in there, and that 
is what he likes. Good old Vasculumpus, 1 
say!" 

There was only one specimen inside and 
some crumbs, so we threw them out and put 
in some earth that the mole might feel more 
at home. We got back just as the luncheon 
gong began to sound, and were forced to leave 
our find under the hall table. 

The Rector was in, and was holding forth 
as usual. Bunt and I don't always listen to 
him, but as they left the dining-room we 
heard him say to Major Barrington, “ І hear 
you are a botanist, my dear sir. Now, may! 
ask if you have found anything of interest in 
this locality ? ” 

The Major turned pretty red at that, and 
was beginning about а “ flat-leaved hypo- 
dermic " or something like that, when he 
spied the vasculum under the ha!l table. 
* Hallo,” he said, “ I'll let уоп see it ” (he hai 
forgotten all about leaving the wretched 
thing behind !). 

‘It is a splendid specimen,” said Nellie. 
* and we hunted for it for ages, didn’t we?” 

* That we did,” he replied, picking up the 
vasculum as he spoke. 

Bunt and I stood rooted to the spot as we 
watched him hold it slantwise and open the 
little door. Out fell the mole amid a shower 
of earth. Nell screamed, and the Major said 
something rough, loudly and distinctly ! 

The Rector rubbed it іп too. “ A splendid 
specimen," he said, with a nasty little laugh: 
* and so Miss Ellen helped you to hunt 
for і?” | 

Major Barrington bit his moustache. “ ГІ 
put an end to this tomfoolery," he said, and 
he put the mole back into the vasculum. 
Then he made us walk on each side of him 
back to the wood where we had found it. 
He watched us let it away, then turned іо 
me. “If you will take my advice," he said, 
“ you will make yourselves scarce for the пех! 
twenty-four hours. Cut along!” 


We did cut along, till we came to a little 
cave we had found behind a tangle of brush- 
wood. There we sat and talked it over, 
darkly plotting vengeance. At last we hii 
upon a plan. 

It was Bunt who thought of it first. “I 
tell you what," said he; “the Major's off t 
his regiment next week, and he is awful: 
gone on Nellie now. He hasn't any to 
much time, as he has been so jolly long ıı 
making up his mind. Now, if you and I tak 
to botany too, and help him look for 
‘specimens,’ so that he never has a chan% 
to even speak to her alone—that will upsi 
his applecart altogether.” 
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“Done!” I said, and we shook hands and 
danced around the cave 

We planned it all’ most carefully. How 
we would offer to go with him, and take no 
denial; how we would leave him with Nell 
for a little until they felt sure they were 
alone, and then return with some silly weed 
and ask intelligent questions about it. 
Oh, it was great! Then in the evenings we 
decided we would ask Nell to sing to us. He 
would have to second that (manners, you 
know!), and by the time our bedtime came 
the mater would bear down upon them and 
bear them off for herself. Oh, it was a grand 
scheme altogether ! 

We were strolling home talking over some 
of the details of tho plan, when, hearing 
voices, we came suddenly upon the Major 
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and Nell seated on a fallen tree, he with his 
arm round her waist. “ Come here, you 
two!" he called, as he caught sight of us. 
There was nothing for it but to obey. 

* [ asked you to keep out of my sight for 
twenty-four hours," he said to me; “bus 
since you are here I should like your con- 
gratulations. Your sister has promised to 
be my wife." 

We felt horribly sold, of course, but I 
managed to say I was very pleased, or 
something like that. Then the Major spoke 
again. 

“ I think we may call ourselves quits," he 
said. “You must remember you nearly up- 
set my applecart with that mole of yours." 

He was right. We nearly did, but not with 
the mole! 
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HOW TO MAKE AN HERALDIC WINDOW. 


By тне Rev. R. Н. V. BROUGHAY. 


HE purpose of a window—theoretically — 
is twofold. It should be transparent 
and translucent. 

Most houses, however. possess one or more 
windows which it is desirable should only 
fulfil the latter of these functions. For 
example—and hence the motive of this 
paper—in the house which I occupy at 
present there is a window which faces any 
one entering the front door, and which gives 
a view of a somewhat unsightly back yard, 
containing a wash-house anda pump. This 
window had once been filled with ground- 
glass, but the panes, as they had from time 
to time been broken, had been replaced with 
ordinary clear glass, revealing, with un- 
necessary frankness, the domestic arrange- 
ments referred to. I at first thought of 
removing the clear panes and restoring 
ground-glass ones, but on further considern- 
tion decided on a plan which made this 
unnecessary, and converted an ugly window 
into a really handsome one. 

I propose now to lay the results of my 
experiment before the readers of “ The Boy's 
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Own Paper,’’ in the hope that some of them 
may be stirred up to follow my example, 
with, I trust, equally happy effect. 

Heraldry has for many years been п favour- 
ite hobby of mine, together with its kindred 
science of genealogy, and I have collected a 
book of the armorial bearings of the various 


families connected with my own. These I 
determined to transfer to the window in 
question. 

Of course any coats-of-arms will answer 
the purpose equally well, such as the arms of 


Fic. 2. 


cities, towns, colleges, or schools. І ат only 
telling yon what I did myself, holding myself 
up as a kind of corpus vilum on which to 
lecture. Heraldic plates have frequently been 


` published by “ The Boy's Own Paper,” and 


most people can beg or borrow a “ Peerage,” 
.even if they do not possess one themselves, 
which will furnish ample material. 

The shape of my window forbade any 
orderly grouping—“ marshalling" is the 
correct expression —of the various shields, 
harmony and contrast of colour being my 
chief guide; but where it is possible they 
should be arranged in their order of seniority. 

Where they can be ascertained it is very 
nice to have the arms of one's sixteen great- 
great-grandparents, with those of the paternal 


' side of the family on the left of the spectator, 


the maternal on the right. 


25. 


To proceed, however, to practical in- 
structions. | 

First, sketch, copy, or trace your design оп а 
piece of paper of the same size as the pane of 
glass to be decorated. 

Get this as accurate as possible, and then 
transfer it to the glass. 


Semper PARATUS. 
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It ie possible to do this with tracing-paper, 
but the impression thus obtained is very 
faint; and far the most satisfactory method 
—s moderate amount of artistic skill being 
presupposed—is to copy the design in lead- 
pencil upon the glass. Ground-glass is easy 
and pleasant to draw upon, as anyone knows 
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who haz possessed a “ transparent slate,” 
and mistakes can be corrected, either with 
indiarubber or with water. Clear gluss may 
also be prepared for drawing upon by getting 
a piece of white-lead putty, and dabbing it 
smoothly and evenly over the whole surface. 

I.cannot lere. enter into any lengthy 
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disquisition on the noble science of heraldry 
—and it is a noble science—or furnish a 
glossary of heraldic terms, but. a few hints 
on the subject of heraldic drawing may not 
be out of place. 

First, remember that the devices or 
charges " should be drawn so as to fill up 
as much of the shield as possible (fig. 1). 
Second, that all animals should be drawn 
very grotesquely, exaggerating such points as 
the claws, tail, etc. (fig. 2). Third, the drapery 
worn on the helmet —technically called 
“~ mantling "— should be unmistakably drap- 
ery, and should not, as it often does in bad 
heraldic drawings, resemble either foliage ar 
oetrich-plumes. And, while we are on the 
subject of this “ mantling, " it is as well to 
observe that the inner side of it should be of 
the same colour as the charges in the arms, 
&nd the outer of the colour of the field. 
Thus in & sable and argent (ie. black and 
white) shield it should be as in fig. 3. 

Now as to the painting. 

Those who have ever painted lantern.slides 
will know that only a very limited number of 
colours are transparent, but then, happily, 
for heraldic painting very few are required, 
and the following will, for all intents and 
purposes, be found sufficient — viz. 

Crimson lake, yellow lake, рүш blue, 
burnt sienna, lampblack. 


Fic. 5. 


White must be left clear, as white is an 
opaque colour; green can be got by combin- 
ing yellow lake and Prussian blue, and 
purple by combining crimson lake and 
Prussian blue. 

Oil-paints should be used, as being more 
permanent than water-colours, but grada- 
tions of tone must be got, not as is usually 
the case, by mixing with white, but by 
diluting with linseed oil and turpentine. 

The method of applying the colour aiso is 
peculiar. 

The paint must not be laid on in streaks, 
as this has a very bad effect, but should 
be applied with a very short-haired brush, 
held rather upright in the hand, in a series 
of dabs. 

A wonderfully smooth and even surface can 
thus be obtained. The crimson and yellow 
Јаке may be laid on fairly thickly, as they 
are vcry transparent. This gives a very rich 
effect. The blue is more difficult to get to 
lie smoothly, and it must be mixed pretty 
freely with the medium in order to get it 
thoroughly trazsparent. 

I give a few designs, as suggestions for 
small panes, but where the panes are largo 
the designs may be grouped and the mant- 
ling interlaced with very happy effect, while 
bold black lines may be drawn toimitate the 
leaden joinings of stained windows. 
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If these directions are carried out withtoler- 
able skill and taste, the result will be that, 
like the “ rich attorney's elderly ugly daugh- 
ter," who “ might easily pass for forty-five, 
in the dusk, with the light behind her," at a 


distance of about three yards or so, the 
window thus treated might easily be mis- 
taken for a renl stained-ylass one, though 
possibly not for the best productions of 
Venice or Munich. 


— M —— - 


SOME MORE 


E once more give, now that our latest 
Handwriting Competition is completed, 
a few samples of the writing that secured 
prizes, at various ages. Of course, due 
a'lowance must be made in judging these 
specimens for the loss of sharpness of line 
and other depreciation incidental to mechan- 
ical reproduction and rapid printing. 

Ability to write quickly and legibly is, 
without doubt, a valuable aid to youthful 
success in commercial as well as other walks 
of life. And hence it is that we persevere 
with these particular competitions. 

It may be well again to mention that the 
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trend of recent years has been steadily 
towards plainness and boldness. The pretty 
flourishes once 8o dear to the writing-mester 
have vanished, killed probably not only by the 
greater rush and stress of life, but also by the 
fact that the examiners for the various Civil 
Service appointments encourage plain, round, 
upright, rather than fanciful, sloping writing. 
Still, in our adjudications we have not 
thought it fair to favour any one particular 
style. 

Tn an early number wo hope to start 
another Handwriting test amongst our 
readers. 
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THE SONG OF THE BALL. 


By AN OLD “ BLUE." 


OME, all you dollies, throw off all your smothering 
Great-ooat&, and jaegers and mufflers, and all ; 
Don't you go bothering, I'll do the mothering; 
I'll do the mothering—come to the maul !— 
Knock out the bran of you, 
Make a true man of you— 
Who mothers heroes? Why, ‘I,’ says the ball. 


“Come out, my full-back, my dauntless, my trusty one, 
At the proud runner, and down with him, oh ! 
Go for him merrily—many a lusty one 
Shall you lay out e'er the last whistle blow. 
Hurd at the legs of him, 
Down with the pegs of him, 
Vetch lim, ard stretch him, and level bim low 1 


“Come, my three-quartera, my truc bloods untiring, 
Back up eacb other, and pass me along, 
Cunningly ricking, and screwing. and wiring, 
Then for your burst, irresistible, strong ; 
Bright is the face of me, 
Tight is the lace of me !— 
Lifting my old leather heart into song. 


* Come, my elim balf-backs, who ever unsparingly 
Play all you know, whatsoever betide ; 
From the mad forward rush reecue me daringly, 
Mark your three-quarters and fling me out wide; 
Out to the wings with me, 
How the air rings with me!— 
Losing yourselves in the good of the ade. 
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“Qome, my staunch forwards, and drive me on 
steadily, 
Put all your grit in the serum, and hold tight, 
Packing, and screwing, and breaking up readily, 
Shoulder to shoulder, your hearts in the fight! 
Then away thundering, 
Not a one blundering, 
Ball at your feet and the goal-line in sight! 


“Out, you old stagers, who years past—how easily !— 
Sprint-d, and tackled, and shoved with the best, 
Stir your old bones, be it never to wheezily, 
Line up, old guard. and lift voice with the rest; 
Don’t mind a shin or two, 
Black though your skin and blue, 
Learn that bard knocks lend to life half its zest. 


“Play to the whistle like sportsmen, and cheerily 
Take the decision, and don't be downcast ; 
Leave it to faint-hearts to take the world drearily ; 
Live for the present, don't moan o'er the past. 
Right in the heart of it, 
Doing your part of it, 
Во shall you face the great ‘no side’ at last.” 
W. GILCHRIST WILSON, 


ANAGRAMS. 


Bx A BRIGHTON READER. 


NT that the winter months are with us, many 
of my fellow-readers will be thinking in what 
manner they can best while away the dark, cold 
evenings which go hand-in-hand with that season. 
How many are aware of the pleasure and instruction 
that may be derived from a study of anagrams? Yet 
an hour spent over them would well repay one for the 
trouble. The word is derive] from “ana,” back or 
again, and “gramma,” a letter—tle tran-position of 
the letters of one word to !orm another word. This 
definition, however, seems mmes bat incomplete. That 
it is а transposition all will be prepayed to sdmit, but 
often an anagram is not only а yresh word formed 
from the same letters, but the transposition : also 
suggestive of the original word. The tollowing will 
ilustrate more fully what is meant: 


CATALOGUFR.—I could not do better, perhaps, than 
start with the word “catalogues.” Неге the re- 
arrangement of the letters gives “got as a clue." This 
specimen may also give the reader a clue as to what 
із meant by the above, “the transpositions of certain 
words are suggestive of the original words.” The 
catalogue provided by the auctioncer is certainly 
intended to give a clue as to What he has to sell, 

PARLI AMENT. —Re-arrange the lettera and we get 

“partial men.” Yes; very partial oftentinies—especi- 
ally to the faults of men of their own political persua- 
sions. 

GLADSTONE.—The transposition here results in “Get 
on, lads" How characteri tic of this master man— 
impatient of restraint; anxious to go ahead. More 
haste, less epeed rometimes. 

CHAMRERLAIN. It seems but right that the political 
connection sbould be sustained, “rich, able, inan." 
That he is rich, none will deny ; that he is able, friends 
and foes alike are prepared to admit. 

HAnRCOURT.—Agnin, the transposition fs made to 
read, “our chert.’ By some politicians he would 
undoubtedly be thus designated, now that the grand 
old woodman is off deck. 

OLD ENGLAND.—Rearrange the letters, and we get 
“golden land." Certainly no defiuition could be more 
appropriate. 

LAWYERS.—The shuffling process in this word 
results in * sly ware,’ aid >o say some unwary charac. 
ters, who speak from bitter experience. 

PUNISHMENT.—“ Nine thumps.” I have been struck 
with the simplicity of the definition ; yet the learned 
judges of the land. in solemn assembly. are divided in 
opinion as to what constitutes legal und illegal punish- 
ment. Perhaps the transposition here given might be 
of assistance on rome future occasion, 


ASTRONOMETS,—'' Moon starers," They are, without 
doubt, although tbis portion of Nature's luminaries 
does not claim their entire attention. 

DAI8IES.— W hat ill-mannered flowers these are, to be 
sure—or, at any rate, Бо the trausposition leuda one to 
assume—“J die, asa," Naturnlly;aiter being plucked, 
the little blossoms soon. begiu to droop, and eventually 
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die altogether; but whether it is indignation on being removed from Mother Earth 
asserting itself too strongly which causes them to designate their picker an “анау” 
I cannot with апу degree of certainty state. However, I am convinced it is not 
very flowery language to make use of, to say the least. 

MIDSHIVMAN,—“ Mind his map.” An important injunction to gentlemen of this 
fraternity. 

BUTTERFLY.—* Flutter by.” A very simple transposition, but, nevertheless, how 
expressive | 

SWEETHEART.—“ There we sat.” Exactly ; for walking or standing are not always 
the most convenient or desirable, even in this sentimental business, 

MaATRIMONY.—" Into my arm.” This, of course, is the natural outcome of the last. 
The noun plural would undoubtedly have been preferable, but it i3 quite feusible 
that the invitation came from a precise, one-armed bridegroom. 
Something beantiful might be expected 


ELRGANT.—This word is disappointing. 
" From an artistic point of view, 


from it, but all that can be obtained is “ neat leg. 
however, the transposition is justified. 
TRLEGRAPH.—“ Great help," which this scientific instrument undeniably ів. 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE.—Here we have а beautiful re-arrangement, “ Flit on, 
cheering angel!” And was that heroine not a ministering spirit as she flitted from 
ward to ward in the fever hospital during the terrible Crimean War ? 
Horario NELSON. The transposition here resulta in “Honor est a Nilo," or 
“There is honour from the Nile” Truly no detinition could be mure applicable. 


Space will not міі of further illustrations, but the foregoing are, I think, suffl- 
cient to prove the instructive amusement that may be derived from the pursuit of 
such an apparently dry subject as that of Auagrams. 


0 


THE INTER-VARSITY ASSOCIATION MATCH 
FROM ITS INCEPTION TO THE PRESENT DAY. 
By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 


A LTOGETHER the number of matches played under the Association’s 

rules by the ’Varsities up to date is twenty-nine, and of these 
Cambridge has won fifteen, Oxford thirteen, and one has been 
drawn. In the next column the result of each encounter, the date 
when it was played, and the goals scored are shown at a glance. 
It may be said, by way of explanation, that the black (Oxford) and 
shaded (Cambridge) columns are drawn in length in proportion to 
the number of goals scored in each match, the side boasting the 
longer column obviously winning the match. 

It will be noted, à propos of these columns, that Cambridge has 
thrice scored five goals in a match, Oxford’s highest aggregate on 


any one occasion being four goals, whilst the greatest number of 
goals scored by both sides is six, in 1878 and 1892. 

On glancing down the nght- -hand side of the diagram, where Oxford 
victories are indicated by the black parallelograms and Cambridge wins 
by the white, the winning side in any year is immediately disclosed. 
The greatest sequence of victories, by the way, has fallen to Cam- 
bridge—namely, the five successive wins from 1883 to 1887 inclusive, 
during which period Oxford went for three years withont scoring a 
goal in this fixture. Cambridge also had a sequence of four victories 
from 1878 to 1881 inclusive, but the best record that Oxford can show 
is her three successive victories from 1895 to 1897 and from 1900 to 
1902 inclusive. 

1n the lower diagram we show graphically how tho goals scored . 
in this fixture have been divided between the 'Varsities, the whole 
area of the football delineated being drawn in proportion to the total 
number of goals scored (ninety-one), whilst the black (Oxford) and 
white (Cambridge) portion show the proportions of the whole scored 
by each ’Varsity; the actual figures being, Cambridge fifty-one goals, 
Oxford forty. 

That the winning sides in the past twenty-nine matches must have 
secured a considerable preponderance of goals is obvious, but that 
they should secure them in the proportion of seven to two (i.e. the 
winning side has scored seventy-two goals in the series and the losers 
only nineteen), appears not a little remarkable. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


FEBRUARY. 
By Dn. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


The Boy Himself. Poultry Run, Aviary, 
Pigeon Loft. Rabbitry, 
and Gardens. 


"нк Boy HIMSELF.—I want to make men of my 
* B.O.P." boys before I have done with them. 
That ie, if they will permit me. Lately I have had a 
very large number of letters from the readers of my 
syndicated weekly articles on health concerning the 
cold bath, and not a few from my own particular boys 
(these include you) querying me on the same subject. 
I bave spent many years of my life in publishing and 
preaching the doctrines of sanitation and perfect 
cleanliness, aud I can assure you, boys, it is bard, 
up-hill work. Even some doctors, I am sorry to say, 
аге none too cleanly in their habite, and wouldn't take 
the cold tub for anything. They are generally men of 
weukly constitutions, with a taint of some kind in 
their blood. They are not themselves fit, and there- 
fore not always fit to advise others. 

Some correspondents want to know if they shall 
continue the cold tub (morning) during winter, and if 
they may put a tiny drop of hot water into it. Either 
take it or leave it, I reply. But а cold bath is a cold 
bath; the tepid a mere sham, and very likely to do 
more harm than good. If you cannot, or will not, 
take it, why, let otbers do so, and reap the reward. 
You may do yourself a little good, however, if you 
wash the body all over with hot water and soap before 
your basin-stand. What a mess you'll make—only 
that is your look-out ! Then, with a sponge dipped in 
cold water, go all over your skin rapidly. dry down, 
and dress. The cold bath is a tonic, for thia reason: 
it sends the blood from the surface into tle internal 
organs. These wake up at once; the heart sends 
more good blood out to nourish the body, the dark 
venous blood goes rushing through the Jungs to be 
vivifled, and you have to breathe fast while inthe tub; 
the liver gets rid of its bile, the kidneys act morc 
resolutely, and the bowels are stirred into action. the 
stomach being thus relieved of phlegm, and its surface 
rendered sweeter and hardier. Well, you come up out 
of the water, and the blood begins to return to the 
sur!iaco nt once, unless you have stared too long in. 
There need be no glow: only the mind is lightened, 
and that is a proof in itself that the nerves are toned. 
If you are and fairly strong, and if you feel а 
little cold before you get up on a wintry morning, 


throw the bedclothes over ‘our head, draw up your. 


legs, and rub. grasp, and squeeze every muscle in your 
limbs and body, always moving the hands so as to seixl 
the blood onwards and towards the heart. You'll soon 
be all aglow. That is the time to get up and into your 
tub at once. Sponge the forehead and face well and 
quickly first, After you come out, towel down. Now, 
then, there is a right way and a wrong way in doing 
this. Use the smoother towel first, then the rough ; 
but as you dry off, accompanying the towel with 
massage, rub, grasp. and squecze, a'ways towards the 
heart—from the toes first, then from the fingers. 
After such a bath as this, with the accompanying 
massage, you should feel fit all day long. 


THE POULTRY RUvN.—Last month I mentioned 
ducks. I do not really see any reason why boys 
should not go in for this fancy, either for breeding 
lurge. good birds for show, or for the market. A 
Dorking hen, if you can get one, makes the best of 
sitting mothers—almost as guod, indeed, as а Turkey. 
Start a Turkey ben sitting, and she will sit Р, wonder- 
fally long time. She will bring out one lot of 
chickens, and, when they are removed, be ready for 
nnother. She does not care what she sits on, either. 
She would sit on a teapot-lid, and imagine she was 
going to hatch out a whole breakfast-set, or upon a 
piece of brick, and believe she would bring forth a 
town hall. 

Continue to weed out useless fowls. Don't keep any 
fowls after their sccond laying. You know, I suppose, 
that fowls should be ret in a quite cool place. Not in 
n dark cellar, mind, because they must have light and 
air. A bottomless box placed on the ground, with a 
large turf in it; then cut straw to form the nest. This 
nest should be sprinkled sometimes with lukewarm 
water, as the eggs must not betoodry. But it is time 
enough to set hens yet for fowl-breeding; on duck- 
eggs. though. 

Don't keep too many cockerels. 


THE AvIARY.— No hurry yet for breeding: but be 
ready. Clean your cages, and do that well. Whatever 
is worth doing at all is worth doing well. Then you 
may c or purchase the canaries you mean to 
mate. Get the purest strains out. Ycung birds, 
strong birds, healthy, cheerful ones. 

I think every boy who keeps birds or pets to breed 
with should also keep a log-book in which to write 
down everything that occurs day after day. You gain 
no end of experience thus. 


Тнк Pickox Lorr.—Take the advantage of fine 
weather to thoroughly clean and repair your loft. 
Don't leave a particle of mess anywhere, and get the 
loft perfectly dried before you put your birds back. 

This will be а good beginning to the season ; but 
remember this, you must not be content with this 
spring cleaning, but go in for scraper work and the 
disinfection of wet parts every day. The best birds 
are bred in lofts that arc as sweet and clean as a lady's 


boudoir. I have seen many a pigeon loft ір which the 
excretions from the bi were like mountains in 
miniature; but I never saw good birds therein, and 
disease was always breaking out. So pray be cleanly. 


THE RAuBITRY.—Th greatest care of your bunnies 
must now be taken, especially if some are soon to have 
young. Dry hutches, good bedding, ample and judi- 
cious feeding, fresh air, exercise, and plenty of light. 

By the way, the following may interest you. It 
concerns the rock rabbit, which I and my friends have 
often gone after at the Cape, etc. Why should not 
boys have some of these? 

* An interesting little animal has just been added to 
the small mammal house at the Zoologica! Gardens — 
the Cape Hyrax (Hyrar Capensis), whi: h, though it is 
common and sometimes kept as a domcstic pet in 
South Africa. is a rarity in this country. One point of 
interest is that it has been identifled with the coney of 
the Old Testament. Another is the fact that it Is a 
link between the tapir and the rhinoceros. It has no 
tail; its skeleton closely resembles that of a rhino- 
ceros in miniature, and its molar teeth are formed in 
the same manner; the fore-feet have four toes, which 
are tipped with hoof-like nail, while the hind-feet 
have three toes, of which the innermost is furnished 
with a long, claw-like nail." 


TRE GARDKNS.—Get ready your ground without 
delay. Look upon every blink of sunshine as a 
blessing. Spread manure—good, old, short stuff—at 
end of montb, and rake it. You may still plant spring 
flowers; but seeds need not be sown yet. Put down 
your potatoes in a week or two. Осі good seed, not 
small <A paring of a large, sound potato, if it has a 
good eye or two in it, is better than a whole small one. 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 017. 
Bv A. W. GALITZKY. 
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White to play and mate in four (4) moves. 


— 


Solution of No. 616.—1, P—K 3, P—Q 7 
(or a, b,c, d; с). 2, R—Q 7 ch., К moves. 
3, B mates at R 4, Kt 4, K2, 0r B2. (a) 
K—K 3; 2, P—K 4, and 3, R—Kt 6 mate. 
(b) K—Q 3; 2, P—K 4, as before. (c) K— 

; 2, B-B8 ch. and R mates. (d) K— 

; 2, R—Kt 5. and 3, B—B 2 mate. (е) 

—B 5; 2, B—Kt 3 mate. The purity of 
position and mates is shown thus: White, K— 
K R 3; R-Q R 7; Bs—K 4 and К Kt 3; 
Ps—Q Kt 3, 4, and К 5. Black, K—K 3. 
As there are four mates with the B, so there 
are four pure mates with the Kt in this 
three-mover: White, K—K 2; R—K B 5; 
B—Q Kt 2; Kt- Q2; P—Q Kt 3. Black, 
K— Q Kt 5. 


The following Ruy Lopez game was lately 
played between A. J. Neilson (White) and 
A. Dod (Black). 


White Black 
1. P—K 4 P—K 4 
2. Kt—K B3 Kt—Q B 3 
8. B—Kt 5 P—QR3 
4. B- R4 Kt—B 3 
b. P—Q 3 B—B4 
6. Castles P-Q3 
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7. Kt—B 3 B—K Kt5 
8. B—K 3 P—Q Kt 4 
9. B—Kt 3 Kt—Q 5 
10. Bx Kt BxB 
11. R— Kt sq P—K R4 
12. Kt—Q 5 Q-Q2 
13. РВ 3 B—R 2 
14. Q—Q 2 


So far the game is played well enough, but 
he should now have moved to K 2, and thus 
defend the Kt. 


Bx Kt 
15. PxB Q—R 6 
16. Kt x P ch. K—Q 2 


White's game is broken, but he should 
have played 16, Kt—K 3, Kt—Kt 5. 17, 


PxKt, PxP. 18, К R—B sq., Qx P ch. 
19, K—B sq., P— Kt 6, etc. 

17. Kt x R Kt —Kt 5 

18. Px Kt PxP 


19. Resigns. 


If White had moved the K R to B sq., 
there would have issued & mate in four by 
Q—R 7, —R 8, — B 6, and R—R 8. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. P.—The above by the great Rus-ian composer is 
difficult ana pretty, and as vou like easier ones, you 
may prefer the following three-mover by him: 
White, К-К Kt 6; R- K R ?; Bse—Q Kt 5 and 
Q4; Ps—Q Kt 4 and Q В 2. Black, K—K 5; Ps— 
Q B 6and Q4 It has three fine variations, one of 
which is related to the old Indian problem Another 
charming threeer is by О. Würzburg: White, K— 
К Kt sq.; Q—K *4.; Kts- K B х and К Kt 6. 
Black, K—K B6; Kt K R3; Ps—Q 6 and K Н 5. 
A two-mover hy A. F. Rockwell will also interest 
you: White, К-К R8; Rs QB 4 and К 3: Ba— 
Q R 2 and К Kt 5; Ets—Q 2 and 8; P—K В 6. 
Black, К K 4; R—Q4; B—QB 4; Kt—K 5; Ps— 
Q 2 and K B 4. 
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THE *BOY'S OWN" PLATE 
OF HUMMING-BIRDS. 


(See Coloured Plate.) 


. Blue-throated Sapphirina (Hylocharis sapphirina). 
. Little Humming-Bird (Mellisuga minima). 
. Mexican Emerald (Chlorostilbon caniteti). 
. Short-tailed Wool Star (Acestrura mícrura). 
. Tufted Coquett2 (Lophornis ornatus). 

Sun Angel (Heliangelus clarissa ). 
. Jourdan's Wood Star (Calothorax jourdunt), 
. Frilled Coquette (Lophornis magnificus). 

9. Mexican Satellite (Stellula cal/iope). 
10, Red-booted Racket Tail (Spathura add). 
11. Heloisa’s Flame-bearer (Atthis heloisw). 


13. icr sd Wood Nymph (Thalurania nigrofas- 
cíata). 


13. Sparkling Tail (Tí matura duponti). 

14. De Rham"s Garnet ( Lamprola ma 1 hami). 

15. Fiery Topaz (Topaza pyra). 

16. White-eared Humming-Bird ( Basilinna leucotis). 
17. Violet Tail (Metallura smaragdinicollis). 

18. Mountain Amazili ( Amartlía alticola). 

19. Red-throated Sapphire ( //ylocharís sapphirina). 
20. Rufous Flame-bearer ( Selasphorus rufus). 

21. Shear Tail ( Thaumastura cora). 

22. Amethyst ( Calliphlor amethystina). 

23. Thorn Tail (Prymnacantha popelairi). 

21. Ecuadoriau Emerald ( Argprtría otridiceps). 

25. Cuban Calypte (Ca/upte helenae). 

26 Golden Tail (Ch? psuronia elícia). 

27. Graceful Train-bearer (Lesbia gracilis), 

28. Metallic Puff-leg (Eriocnemis alina ). 
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MORE ABOUT THE LAND-BOAT. 
By А RUGBY Boy. 


SINCE the account of my land-boat, which came out 
in the last June number of thie “В.О P," I have made 
sev 


The big wheels are now placed in front and the mast is 
just behind them. I gota piece of wood 3 ft. 5 in. long 
and cut in the middle of it a hole to fit the mast. This 


Lserewed across about 1 ft. from the axle of the big 
w во that 83 in. of it projected on each side, and 
fixed mast step underneath ; to ecrew-eyes in the 


projecting ends the stays of the mast are hooked. 


eral alterations which lave proved most effective. 
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Having the mast by the broad wheels makes the boat. 
feel much stiffer and stronger than before, and does 
not strain tlie wood work so much. 

: Thereis now only one seat, as the wheels were not 
really strong enough for two people. This seat is 
about 2 ft. behind the mast. The boat is now steered 
with a tiller. For this I fixed near the ends of the 
piece of wood on the axle of the smaller wheels, as in 
the diagram, two pieces, 1 iu. thick, over the pivot, 
and long enough to allow the body of the boat to be 
lifted off it. The ends of these I screwed together at, 
the top so as to form a double thickness, and through 
here bored a hole to fit a bamboo. This is the tiller, 
and it reaches to within about 2 in. of the back of the 
seat, 

This arrangement is a great advantage, since it 
allows the back wheels to be detached from the body 
of the boat by simpl. lifting the latter from the pivot, 
and the two parcs ean thus be moved about like wheel- 
barrows. 

Another alteration that I have found an improve- 
ment i» having a bowsprit of oak instead of bamboo. 

Where I was staying in the Easter holidays near 
Landguard Fort, at the mouth of the Orwell, there is 
an open common covered in most places with grass 
with shingle underneath, Here, when there is а good 
wind, I have had some splendid sails in the boat, going 
usually, І should think, about nine or ten miles an 
hour over the ups und downs. 

Sometimes, when it is very windy, I have sailed under 
the mainsail alone with four reefs taken in, as is 
represented in one of the photographs. We can sail 
quite near the wind, but have to get out in going 
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about, and we have to be careful not to get out when 
the sails are drawing, since the wind capsizes the boat 
if there is no onein. We had iu the Easter holidays 


one capsize. My cousin, who was sailing along at — 


a good speed, lost hold of the tiller. The boat swerved, 
the sail jibed, and the whole thing went right over, 
buckling one of the bigger wheels and breaking the 
seat. I have now put on some rather stronger 
wheels, 

Of tlie three photographs here reproduced, the first 
represents the boat under full sailinalight wind. The 
second represents it in à very strong wind. This was 
the amount of sail I had up when sailing on the 
eommon the last day I was there, and the wind was so 
strong that even this was rather too much. The third 
photograph shows the boat on the common itself. 


One morning I nearly һай an upset. I had got г, 
early to have a sail before breakfast, and was sailing 
under the mainsail with two reefs taken in, since it 


was rather windy. There are on the common some 
golf greens with wire round them. I was s«iling 
round one of these, when there came л gust of wind. 
The green being just on my left, from whieh direction 
the wind was coming, when I luffed just a little bit 
to lessen the strain on the boat, I found I was going 
straight towards the post at the corner of the green. 
I steered away again and just managel to clear the 
post and run up into the wind without mishap, 
though once or twice I quite thought I was going over. 
It was all the more difficult to vet safety round tlie 
post, as, just before reaching it, there were several dips 
in the ground, one of wliich had a little shingie at the 
bottom, andas I went round it I should think I must 
have been going quite thirteen miles an hour, 
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Correspondence, 
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E. F. (West Kensington).—For toys of all sorts and 
rices, from 15. to 100s., try Gamage, Ltd., 125-128 
olborn. 


A. D. (Maidstone).—For articles on shells and shell- 
collecting refer to ovr back volumes. We have even 
had a coloured plate ou the subject, 


R. G. ( Blackpool).—1. The Doctor has not given up his 
monthly * Doings.” Refer to current part. See also 
his article on * Boys nay be Men," in our Christmas 
Number. 2. This is the twenty-fifth annual volume 
3. Thanks; we wish you and others would give the 
various booksellers you mention no peace until they 
do * keep it." 


THE CHINESE GIANT.—1. Yes; we Lave new stories 
by Paul Blake already in type. 2. We have also new 
serial stories in hand both by David ker and Dr. 
Gordon Stables. 3. Thanks for all your good wishes. 


F.C. Н & (Sydner).—1. Accept our thanks for your 
interesting letter. We already have writers in 
Australia. 2. We cannot say what local booksellers 
may charge, as, of course, we have no control over 
them. Tlıcy all are cuarged precisely the same for 
their purchases from us, 


TEDDY O'BRIEN ( Belfust).—For а good acting charade, 
with appropriate music, see our special extra Christ- 
n, Number. Order at once, or you may be tog 
ate 


OAVALIER.—The descriptive competitions embrace all 
the coloured plates in our volume, but not those in 
_ our (Christmas Number. 
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according to local traditions, were once the storehouses 
of the Queen of Sheba, from which King Solomon's 
mariners procured the gold. Over those ruins hovers a 
shroud of mystery and romance, not yet illuminated by 
the searchlight of modern exploration. 

Thus Tom and Jobn had completed a long service 
of twenty years in South Africa. Tom had passed his 
fiftieth year, and he had accumulated a fortune of 
3,0001. 

He felt a strong desire to return to England and 
settle down quietly to farming ; and he considered him- 
self fairly entitled to bring the period of exile to a 
close. 
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QUEER MR. QUERN. 


Bv THE Rev. A. N. MALAN, D.D., EB c ur Qe dE eos 
Author of * The Belgian Hare," “ The Wallaby Man,” і ae 3 - Ws vo. vieta dv] 
etc. etc." 


(With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE ) 
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CHAPTER XIX.—THE OLD COUNTRY. 
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Е is not necessary to follow the adventures 

of Tom Link very closely, and his further 
experiences in Africa may be summed up in 
a few words. Two years spent at the dia- 
mond fields brought him fair measure of 
success. He did not find a “ Star” worth a 
king’s ransom, but he picked up many 
valuable stones, and made profit accord- 
ingly. 

Then, enticed again by the report of new 
treasure, he made tracks for the gold 
diggings, where Fortune again smiled on him 
during another spell of eight years. John 
entered with all the zest of youth into every 
enterprise, and grew up in strength of mind 
and body. So they both prospered and were 
well content. For a while they were: in the 
neighbourhood of Sofala, where there are a ч 
ancient ruins of stone buildings. These, | SA — 


“I will tell you, John, every word of it.” 
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“I have had about cnough of this wild 
life, John," he said one evening, after a 
heavy day's work. “It’s about time I took 
it easy, Pm thinking. I've a longing to sec 
the old country once more, and I'd like to 
get hold of a small farm and a few acres 
down near my old home. There's no place 
like home, John.” | 

* Га like, too, to see England, uncle," said 
John. 

* Ay, lad, 'tis a grand country. You don't 
remember anything of it, do you? " 

“ No, uncle. Sometimes in dreams I have 
fancied I did ; but it always seemed to fade 
into Africa, and when I woke I could not 
recollect anything definite." 

* Ah, lad, you were a very small boy when 
yon first came out, ‘tis no wonder you don't 
remember; and you haven't a dim recollec- 
tion of father and mother, brothers and 
sisters? ” 

“ No, uncle— nothing— nothing." 

* Well, lad, you and I have jogged along 
togefher for twenty years, through rough and 
smooth. You've been a lot to me, John. 
I don't think I should have stuck to it but 
for you. You've been home to me, John. 
"There's a lot in that." 

John was astonished. His uncle had never 
spoken to him in such a manner before—it 
made him feel choky. 

“You have always been like a father to 
me, uncle." 

* God bless you, lad— who could help it ? 
But if I take you to England, maybe you'll 
find your father and mother—and then it 
will be goodbye to uncle. 'Twould about 
break my heart; but it's best to face it." 

Tom Link brushed his sleeve across his 
eyes, and John felt a sudden watering in 
that region. 

“I'd never leave you, uncle, if I could help 
it. But tell me about England." 

“1 could tell you a deal about England ; 
but there's something that I've got to tell 
you about, and I don't exactly know how 
to begin. 'Tis odd that you've never asked 
me how it was you ever came to Africa." 

“It never struck me. I always thought 
that being your nephew was enough to 
account for it." 

Tom looked wistfully at John, and pondered 
some minutes in silence. Presently he said 
with an effort — 

"It has been on my mind, John, time and 
again to tell you; but I had no heart for it. 
I thought it might turn you against me.” 

“ What can you mean?” asked John 
with amazement. “How could anything 
turn me against you, uncle? ”’ 

“І don’t believe it could, lad —you've got 
too good a heart. Yet it's possible—it might 
only be natural. But now that I've made up 
my mind to go buck to England, it's a dif- 
ferent matter. I will tell you, John —every 
word of it—however you may take it." 

Tom Link was agitated. He got up and 
walkea about the room, and mopped his face 
with his handkerchief. 

"Now listen, lad—you shall have it all. 
You've always called me uncle, and I let you. 
I don't remember how it first began—I 
suppose I told you to do it. Anyhow, I never 
had the heart to tell you not to, and I can't 
tell you now. But, John, I am not really 
your uncle. I'm no relation to you, any more 
than the niggers that work at the diggings.” 
(Much mopping of the brow.) “ Don’t interrupt 
me, lad; let me have it out, if I choke. 

"I don't know as I could have helped it — 
you must decide that when you’ve heard. I 
don’t think my conscience ever told me I 
wasn't acting fair and square by you. But, 
enyhow, you would have a right to say I had 
no business to keep you all these years in 
Алса. I might have sent you back to 
ïngland when you were old enough to travel 
alone, but I never saw my way toit. Cir- 
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cumstances were about as queer as they make 
them. ГІІ try and make them clear. "Twas 
like this. 

“My mother сей when I was a kid; my 
father had a farm near Fenders, a town about 
six miles from Southampton. I always had 
a wish to try my luck in Africa, and when I 
was twenty-one I went out with a party of 
emigrants to the Cape. I knocked about with 
middling luck for ten years, and then father 
kind о’ got low-spirited, and wrote begging 
me to come back—couldn’t manage the farm 
—said he believed he was breaking up. 

“I went home to England and found him 
wasted away nearly to a skeleton—never 
should have known him. The doctor said 
it was consumption. I stayed home till 
the poor old man died—just eight months 
after I landed. I hadn't a relation nor a 
friend left, so, after putting things straight 
and selling the farm, I was off again to 
Africa. 

“Twas a soft summer night in June when 
I left home, bag and baggage, in a trap hired 
from Fenders. A circus had come into the 
town the night before, and they kept it up till 
late. I could hear the steam-organ for miles 
as we drove along —the night was so still. It 
gradually got fainter and fainter till it died 
away, and it seemed like the last voice of à 
dead land. 

“І got to the docks and went on board, 
feeling as glum as a mammy-sick boy going 
to school. I stood on the deck watching the 
last preparations for departure, and after we 
were off I stood looking at the lights ashore 
as we went down the water, not caring much 
what happened. I had done with old England, 
as I thought ; not a soul left behind to care 
whether I was alive or dead. 

“We had passed the Isle of Wight and 
were away down Channel, when I thought 
about turning in. I had a private cabin, 
because I could afford it, and 1 didn't care to 
muck about in the steerage. 

“ Now comes the bit of curiosity, John. I 
went into my cabin. All looked cosy and ship- 
shape ; my kit was all there, and the prospect 
of a comfortable voyage was a bit cheering. 
I looked at the berth, and there was a queer 
sort of bundle of rugs on it (as I thought) 
which didn't belong to me. I examined it 
closely; it was tied up with ropes, and I 
thought I would satisfy my curiosity by seeing 
what it contained. 1 untied the ropes, and, 
there, if I didn't jump with surprise. 

“There was a child inside, with golden 
hair—fast asleep. Well, thinks I, that’s a 
queer go. I must find out the meaning of 
this—there’s some mistake. I got hold of 
the steward. He came and looked, and said 
he couldn’t understand it—he would make 
inquiries. By-and-by he comes back with 
the captain. The captain said if I didn't 
mind letting the child stay there for the 
night, 'twould save a fuss, and he'd ask the 
passengers about it in the morning. 

* Next day all he could find out was, that 
one of the sailors remembered seeing a man 
bring that bundle on board, and he supposed 
it was some passenger's luggage. He hadn't 
noticed the man particularly. Barring that 
sallor, not a soul on board knew anything 
about it. 

* Well, I must cut the yarn as short as 
possible. It was soon clear that the little 
chap was awfully ill. There was a doctor on 
board, who said he had brain fever —and he 
saw him every day. Anyhow he was sort of 
dazed all the voyage—seemed to be next 
door to an idiot. I kept him in my cabin and 
did all I could for him, and when he got 
better he had forgotten everything, if he had 
ever known anything—didn't know his own 
name. 

“Bu he took to me wonderful, just as a 
dog might when you're kind to it. So, wnen 


we got to the Cape, I took the litiga Dy ie 


along with me— because I could not leave 
him in the cabin, and no one asked auy 
questions. The captain said he'd make in- 
quiries when he got back to England, but I 
never heard as he did. 

“ He very soon began to pick up, and was 
full of life and spirits—and I was mighty 
glad to have him. "That little chap was you, 
eni Now I've made a clean breast of it at 

t ” 

Tom Link sat down as he finished, 
panting with excitement. John got up and 
went to him—took hold of his rough right 
hand and kissed it. Emotion surged through 
his soul, in which uppermost was a sense of 
grateful affection for the man who had 
befriended him all those years with such 
tender goodness. For many minutes neither 
of them spoke. It was Tom Link who first 
broke the silence. 

“I never had the heart to tell you this, 
John, so long as 1 had to stick to Africa. If 
ever I was partly minded that way, I put it 
off by saying perhaps ГІ hear from the 
captain next week. 1 was afraid it would 
unsettle you—make you discontented and 
anxious to get back to England. But now 
that’s all over, and we’ll soon be on our way 
to the old country, lad.” 

"You have been a father to me, uncle. 
I can only bless you for all you have done. 
What a strange business itis! I wonder if 
I shall ever know who I am ! 

`“ It is uncommon extraordinary, John." 

They talked the matter over for a long time ; 
and John drifted into sleep that night with a 
vague expectancy shadowing the dim land 
of his dreams. 

The next week was spent in making final 
preparations for the voyage. Tom had in- 
vested his savings in the gold mines, and a 
colonial agent had opened an account for 
him with a London banker. So he had no 
anxiety about his fortune. He sold off all 
the belongings he did not wish to keep, and 
after a prosperous voyage he and John set 
foot on English soil in the docks of South- 
anipton. 

The baggage was sent on to the inn at 
Fenders, and the two companions set out to 
walk the six miles to Tom’s old home. 
They rambled round the farm, but Tom 
would not go in—he said he had no heart to 
see the place in the possession of strangers. 

They stopped at the inn at Fenders for 
a few days, while Tom made inquiries 
about any cottage to let in the neigh- 
bourhood. He heard of one at Ellendean, 
and they went over to see it. They liked the 
look of it, and it was ready for occupation. 

So Tom bought some furniture, which 
was carted over from Fenders, and within a 
week he and John had settled down in Rose 
Cottage, by the bridge over the Barbel, on the 
edge of the Riverlands estate. 

( To be continued.) 
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: “I don’t see it fair that you 
œs, while I get nothing but kicks.” 
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A STRANGE STORY OF 


ULLO, where did you get that?" Dick 
inquired of Philip. 
They had just finished breakfast, and were 
lounging about in the idol's head, where they 
had spent à very comfortable night. 
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Philip was standing near the huge mouth, 
and, picking up a small stone, he threw it 
out of the great mouth. 

He watched it as it fell, and noticed tha* 
it dropped into the half of a cocoa-nut that 
he had left on the floor of. the cave the day 
before. He was about to turn away and 
suggest to Dick that they snould go out and 
eee if they could come across something 
worth shooting, when a dark shadow falling 
across the entrance of the cavern attracted 
his attention. 

The shadow was thrown by a hairy object 
that, on all-fours, hopped across the floor in 
monkey fashion. 

* Come here," Philip called to Dick in a 
whisper. “ Don't make a noise or you'll 
frighten it.” 

Dick approached. 

“ A monkey, eh? Funny we have not seen 
any before," he whispered, as he caught 


*** Good shot,” murmured Philip ” 


DICK AND PHILIP: 
ADVENTURE 
By A. M. Jackson. 
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(With Illustrations bu G. E. ROBERTSON.) 


CHAPTER XIX.— THE NATIVES. 


sight of the strange-looking object. The 
monkey, or whatever it was, had now reached 
the cocoa-nut. Squatting down beside it, 
with his legs doubled up under him, he 
stretched out a long arm and seized the 


stone, Put- 
ting it to his 
nose, he smelt 
it; then the 
boys— though 
they could not 
see his face— 
knew, by his 
gestures, that 
he was testing 
it with his 


teeth; then ^ 4 
he turned his f %\\ 
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which there 

was a comical look of dismay—upwards 
towards the two boys. 

“ Why, it's not a monkey—but a man," 
Philip and Dick exclaimed together under 
their breath. 

And though it was black as any monkey's 
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PERIL. 


wrinkled with age, and had features in 
general character not altogether unlike that 
animal’s, there could be no mistaking the 
face for any but that of a human being. 
Before the boys had recovered from their 


surprise, the man-monkey had hopped out 
of the cave again. 

“ If that is one of the natives, they're no 
beauties," observed Dick. “ Апа I should 
think dangerous.” ( | 

“ He looked-very.ancient, and did heb есті: 
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to be able to stand upright. I thev're all like 
that, we have not much to fcer from them," 
Philip remarked. 

e If" echoed Dick. * What I thought was 
his brown hair and tail must have been the 
skin of some animal, I suppose." 

“It was ditlicult to see much of him from 
here. but, until he turned round, I felt sure 
he was a monkcy," Philip said. “ Suppose 
we go out and try if we can see anything 
more of him." 

* Very well," assented Dick ; ** whether we 
do it or not, it might be as well to climb to 
the top of those hills and see what the sur- 
rounding country is like. After all, we can't 
stay here always; and if we are to meet the 
natives, it doesn't very much matter whether 
we do zo now or later." 

And, descending the stairs, they passed 
through the opening in the rock, and. leaving 
the cavern, began climbing towards the 
range of hills. 

It was a long and rough climb, and some 
hours passed before they reached the top ; but, 
when they did reach it. they considered that 
the discovery they then made fullv repaid 
them for their exertions. 

Looking over the brow of the range of hills, 
away from the side where the temple stood, 
they saw that it sloped down to a beautiful 
and fertile valley, and that dotted about the 
valley, at some distance from the base of the 
hills, and almost buried in trees, were several 
huts built of straw. Their low walls and 
pointed roofs were formed something after 
the fashion of small cornstacks, and, as far 
as the boys could see from where they were, 
they had no windows, and only a hole 
in the centre for their door. Round each 
was planted--in a half-circle—a thicket of 
thorny branches, and, though they were close 
together. the huts had a very straggling look, 
and, while forming one village, they had 
apparently been erected without any general 
plan, just wherever each owner had fancied. 

e” The natives at last," exclaimed Dick. 

* [ suppose so," replied Philip; ** but what 
are they up to?” 

As he spoke, a kind of tom-tom was being 
beaten in the village, and several tall and 
stalwart men—with quivers full of arrows 
slung across their backs, and bows in their 
hands— issued from the huts, and gathered 
in knots at a little distance from them. 

Al the old men, and the women and 
children of the village, stood at the doors of 
their dwellings and with much interest 
watched the men assemble. The men them- 
selves seemed in high spirits, laughing and 


HIS ADVENTURES 


Сати A sound not 
^ very much louder than the snapping of 
dry sticks, but apt to get on the nerves by 
reason of its somewhat monotonous iteration ; 
an occasional heavier report as the Greek 
mountain guns on the hills above gave 
tongue, a wisp of dirty white smoke drifting 
lazily on the clear ат, and the glare of a 
burning blockhouse showing against the 
darkening skv—-these were the things to be 
хеш and heard at the head of the Mehina 
Pass on the evening of April 17—sights 
and sounds which were evidence enough to 
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shouting and waving their bows over their 
heads as they pranced about. 

“Those fellows are not much like the 
man-monkey we saw this morning," Philip 
remarked to Dick. 

And they were not, for a finer-looking set 
of men it would have been difficult to find. 
They had rather dark complexions, it is true, 
and, except for an occasional cloak of skins, 
were rather scantily clothed; but their 
physique was splendid, and they had hand- 
some and intelligent faces. 

Presently а man —taller and rather older 
than the rest, approached the different 
groups, saving а few words to each; then the 
men, in single tile, trailed otf amongst the 
irees. 

* I wonder what they're after," Dick said. 
* Going on the war-path perhaps.” 

“ Let us hope, if they are, that we shan't 
meet them," Philip said. ** What do you say 
to stalking the village and seeing if we can 
tind out something more of the habits and 
customs of these savages. They don’t look 
much like cannibals, anyhow.” 

“Never saw one, so Can't say," returned 
Dick; “but they are a fine-looking set of 
men, though a trifle dark in colour. We 
shall have to be careful and keep under 
cover or we may bo spotted," he added as 
they descended the slope that led to the 
valley. 

But when they reached the bottom of the 
hill, they found themselves in а small wood, 
and the village was quite hidden from view. 
Cautiously creeping through the trees, they 
again caught sight of it. It was some 
distance olf, and, as the ground between 
them and it was only thinly covered with 
bushes and trees, they decided that it would 
be as well not to go any nearer, but to 
reconnoitre from the boughs of the trees; 
so each boy chose his own tree and swarmed 
up it. 

They had hardly settled themselves 
securely amongst the leafy branches of two 
large trees that grew at some distance from one 
another, when an animal resembling a small 
roebuck sprang out of the grass near them, 
and was quickly followed by a young savage 
dressed in a nondescript garment something 
like a Norfolk jacket, the skirts of which 
ended at the knees, a belt round the waist 
and gaiters and shoes, ull made out of the 
skin of some animal. It was difficult to say 
whether the young savage was а girl or a 
boy, but Philip was not long in doubt, for, 
hardly pausing to aim, the young native let 
fly an arrow, and, much to Philip's admira- 
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VAL DAINTRY:: 


AND MISADVENTURES DURING THE 


By V. L. GOING, 


Author of * Damon and Pothias, * Sutherland of Ourz" ete. 
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CHAPTER XIX. — THE STRUGGLE FOR THE FRONTIER. 


convince even one of those amiable optimists 
who, up to а couple of days before, had 
scouted the idea of war, that the sword had 
been unsheathed with a vengeance, and that 
the entire Greeo-Turkish frontier, from the 
Gulf of Arta to that of Salonika, was in a 
blaze. 

"Ah! That's got him, Ithink.’ remarked 
Val Daintry, with a sigh of satisfaction, as 
he lay back under his rock and patted the 
stock of his rifle caressingly. “I've been 
watching him for the last ten minutes, but 
he didn't show erotgh til row to make it 


tion, the deer fell over on its side, and, after 
a kick or two, lay quiet. 

It was a long and difficult shot, and one 
that Philip felt certain no girl could have 
made. 

* Good shot," murmured Philip. Either 
the native's hearing was particularly keen 
or Philip had spoken louder than he was 
aware of, for the vouth, giving a start, paused 
and glanced up the tree in which Philip was. 

Then Philip saw that the young savage 
had very regular features and was extremely 
good-looking, and much lighter in colour 
than the rest of the natives they had seen, 
and Philip, though he was afraid that his 
hiding-place was discovered, could not help 
adnuriag the free and graceful poisc of his 
lithe and shapely young body. He seemed 
u bit of a dandy, a very becoming red feather 
being stuck in the cap that rested on his 
dark brown locks. 

At once catching sight of Philip, he beran 
making signs to him. putting his finger to 
his lips, pointing to Philip, then to himself 
and the village. Philip-- thinking it was of 
no use trying to conceal himself any longer, 
and forgetting that it was rather more than 
doubtful if he would be understood—was 
just going to call out to the native that he 
was coming down to speak to him, when the 
boy, frowning and shaking his head, pointed 
over his shoulder, und at the same moment 
several of the natives whom they had seen 
in the village that morning came up, and 
the boy led them quickly to where the deer 
he had killed was lying. 

They all talked nnd gesticulated а good 
deal, then, carrying the deer with them, they 
and the boy soon disappeared. 

After waiting for some time, to make sure 
that they had really gone, Dick— who had 
seen something of what passed between 
Philip and the boy, though he was too far 
off to have been able to see much of 
what had occurred— called out in a low 
voice, ~ Who is your friend, Philip?" 

“I wish I knew.” Philip answered. * He 
scems a very mysterious sort of fellow. I 
think he wanted to tell me something. but 
was afraid the others would interfere ; how- 
ever, і suppose we may get off our perches 
now." And he began to climb down the 
tree, an example quickly followed by Dick. 

Then, as it was getting late, they retraced 
their steps, discussing, as they went, all they 
had seen that day, and the strange conduct 
of the mysterious young savare; and 
night had fallen before they reached the 
temple. 
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worth while to risk a cartridve. Thev’ll be 
scarce enough up here if this sort of work 
goes on much longer." 

“Neat shot," commented an unmistak- 
able voice behind him. * You've spoilt his 
shooting for this campaign, I guess, and 
‘bout time too.” Being a non-combatant, 
and а newspaper-man, Norris P. Jephson 
was naturally to be found in the firing-line 
as а rule ; indeed, Val, in despair, had given 
over trying to persuade him to take up a 
position anywhere else. He had pot hold of 
а Martini now, and if the thing went off 


occasionally in the direction of 
Pecha’s skirmishers, why, the man of peace 
hoped that the “accident” would be set 
down to what he termed his ‘clumsiness 
with shootin’-irons. 


yawn, for the monctonous 
beginning to grow wearisome, “he was 
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)? 


“Yes,” Daintry returned, suppressing a 
sniping was 


` 


and that. 
ing." 
the good-natured toleration of the old- 
established house which has been at its 
crimson trade since Norman William came 


to take a partnership. 


** Oh, don't you know? Prussian instructors, 
They're really not bad consider- 
He spoke of the younger concern with 


The American chuckled. 
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we—well, the Sadan, and Zululand, and 
Ashanti, and the frontier can tell what 
we've been doing!" And the frank blue 
eyes grew dreamy for a moment. It was 
evident that they did not see the rugged 
slopes of the Meluna, nor the wreath of 
smoke inarking the presence of the Turkish 
skirmishers in the plain below, but n rampart 


‘“ He had snatched the bayozet from the rifle of a dead linesman and fixed it to his own." 


getting a trifle too pressing in his attentions. 
Knocked a bit off the rock in front of my 
nose, and took a chip out of Demetrius’s ear. 
Just like our dear Cousin William. Why 
doesn't he mind his own business ?" 

“What has our Cousin William to do 
with this show?" Jephson inquired, 
slipping in another cartridge as he spoke, 
and closing his breech block with a snap. 


* No, there were some little businesses in 
'10 and ’71, if I remember rightly — — " 

“Yes, but nothing since then, in close on 
thirty years! While we—that's the differ- 
ence between us and others, the difference 
that they'll find out to their cost when the 
big blaze comes! In thirty years !—they've 
been holding Army manœuvres, and polishing 
up this and tinkering up the other, while 


of white cliffs guarding that far-away land 
which their owner loved so well. 

“If those fellows yonder marched with 
the times," he burst out at length, sliding 
as he spoke into position for another shot, 
"they might make Europe a lot of trouble 
yet, for the Turks are great fighters—not 
a doubt of it! But thev are so indolent 
and conservative, and their Governinent 
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is so corrupt! T don't envy these German 
instructors their job, but I suppose they have 
managed to accomplish something." 

Jephson ran his eyes along his rifle-barrel, 
and sighted carefully for a spot where a 
gleam of scarlet fez showed temptingly 
Leyond the Turkish cover. 

“ Well, so far, there’s a boom in Greeks, 
don't you think?” he remarked, a question 
in his voice. 

Daintry's supple brown finger hovered 
over his trigger for а moment. 

" Riza'a batteries aren't in action yet," he 
returned significantly, *and even without 
them, they've held us here all day. I 
wouldn't plunge on it, Brother Jonathan." 

The two ritles cracked almost together— 
the Lee-Metford, with its cold-blooded cor- 
dite, which speeds an unseen death to the 
victim, and its older companion—there was 
a kind of uneasy scuffle in the cover on the 
plain with plenty of chances at head or 
shoulder, as the Turkish sharpshooters 
spread out in search of more effective shelter, 
and then Daintry, having emptied his maga- 
zine into the dis»ersing group, proceeded 
to fill up again, utterly disregarding the 
sing-zip of the bullets which presently 
came pattering on the rock above him. 

“This "Tini is kickin’ me black and blue," 
the American grumbled sulkily—he had just 
missed & ridiculously easy shot—the figure 
of a swart Albanian, who, angered at being 
routed from his cover, had paused а moment 
to shake his fist impotently at the hidden 
Greek skirmishers on the bare rock.strewn 
hillside. Down by the lead-scarred boulders 
in the valley were & few dark flecks and 
patches, figures of men, who lay very still. 
Not even the dim mist.shrouded presence of 
Mount Olympus, far to the north-eastward, 
was more solemnly, awfully quiet than those 
silent forms lying there, indistinctly seen in 
the grey-green grass. Daintry caught his 
breath, and for an instant his hand dropped 
nervelessly upon the brown stock of his rifle. 

The lad had adopted the white jacket and 
kilt of the Greek Irregulars by this time, but 
he could not change his national character- 
istics, even if he had wished to do so, and his 
fair complexion and independent bearing 
bespoke him English plainly enough to all who 
cime near. But for all that the picturesque 
dress became him immensely, and— which 
was really the reason for his adopting it— 
made him, for the time being, one of the 
mountaineers themselves, showing his men 
that he meant to make no claims upon that 
birthright which was his pride, but intended 
to wear and fare as they did, taking the 
chances of war in the Grecian cause as a 
Greek and not as an Englishman. It had 
taken a very short time for the young for- 
cigner— who could beat them hollow with rifle 
und pistol, and at any feat requiring strength 
and endurance, who could march with the 
best and fight ahead of the bravest, and 
who never spared himself any hardship, or 
hesitated to face any peril—to become im- 
mensely popular with Levandros’s Irregu- 
lars ; the peasants listened to his teaching 
and advice with far more attention than they 
would have paid to their own countrymen, in 
whose skill they hud very little contidence ; 
they regarded him as a man апа a brother, 
and would have followed him unquestioningly 
in “tight places " in which any one of the 
three native lieutenants would have looked 
for support in vain. 

With the latter Daintry got on better 
than he had at first expected. True, they 
were ignorant, and had many of the faults 
of their nation, being passionate, unscerupu- 
lous, and revengeful, but they rarely showed 
the disagreeable side of their natures to 
their English comrade, and were not in the 
slightest degree jealous of him, perhaps 
because they were too indolent to chafe 
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against his evident superiority, or to value 
the respect and affection which he was 
rapidly gaining from the rank and file. For 
Andrea Levandros Val soon formed a strong 
liking. The descendant of a family which 
had distinguished itself in the War of Inde- 
pendence, the guerilla lender had himself 
taken a prominent part in the successful 
rising in '8l, which had added Thessaly to 
the Greek Kingdom. He was kind-hearted, 
generous, and sincere; and if rather short- 
sighted as to the best means of promoting 
the interests of his country, he at all events 
held those interests deur, and was a true 
patriot and & gallant soldier. 

Since that first foolish and purposeless 
raid on Baltinon on the morning of April 9, 
there had been continual unrest along the 
whole frontier-line, culminating at length in 
the sudden blaze which rendered a state of 
war an accomplished fact, and no longer 
something to be lcoked for in the realm of 
possibilities. Some sort of an attempt on 
Baltinon was again made on the llth, but 
the place was found to be strongly held by 
the enemy, and the raiders retreated once 
more across the frontier. Agein on the night 
of the 13th Greek troops, regulars this time, 
were certainly across the border-line, but it 
was not until the evening of the 16th that the 
match was fairly applied to the long-laid train. 

It is very hard to determine exactly how 
the first decisive blow of the Grwco-Turkish 
war was struck, or which of the two oppos- 
ing parties was the actual ageressor, for both 
were so anxious to throw dust in the eyes of 
the great European Powers with regard to 
these very matters, that the evidence of 
neither side can be regarded as absolutely 
reliable. However, whether the Greek ad- 
хапсе wgs a counter-move to the encroach- 
ment of Turkish outposts on Mount 
Analipsis, as the Greeks assert, or whether 
the latter had determined to seize the 
border-ridge by & bold surprise— which is 
the Ottoman view of the question— one thing 
is certain, that, on the evening of April 16, a 
mixed force of Greek regulars and guerillas, 
under the command of officers of the royal 
army, crossed the frontier between Lake 
Nezeros and the village of Karya, and were 
speedily at grips with the enemy. The 
Turks were surprised, to a great extent at 
least, and fickle Fortune never smiled more 
benignly, or more falsely, than she did upon 
the troups of Greece during that memorable 
Good Friday night. The Turkish outposts 
were driven in, Mounts Analipsis and Goda- 
man seized by the Greeks, and columns 
hurried forward into the Meluna, and on the 
westward, to oppose Hairi Pacha’s division, 
which was threatening the Reveni Pass. 

But at dawn on the 17th, Colonel Kakla- 
manos, the commander of the Greek troops 
who were forcing their way over Mount 
Analipsis, found his further passage blocked 
by three of Hamdi Pacha's battalions, who 
were holding Karya, and was obliged to 
bring his mountain guns into action, and 
call up his reserves to his assistance. 
Hamdi’s guns were away at Leptokarya, and 
it was the work of hours to get them along 
the rugged mountain paths to the scene of 
action, but, in the meantime, his infantry, 
reinforced by every man whom the Pacha 
could lay hands on, kept the Greeks in play, 
and the long lines of skirmishers crackled 
and blazed away at euch other, from the 
cover of stones and trees and bushes, while 
the grand snowy peak of Mount Olympus 
looked down, as if in majestic scorn at the 
puny wrath of men. 

But if checked here, the Greeks in the 
Reveni Pass, far to the westward, under the 
dashing and gallunt Colonel Smolenitz, were 
pressing Hairi Pacha hard, and, having 
captured the Turkish blockhouses at the 
mouth of the detile, were striving to force a 


passage into the Ottoman territory beyond. 
A day or two before the final outbreak, 
Levandros’s Irregulars had marched from 
Kalabaka and joined the brigade of Colonel 
Mastrapas, who was then watching the 
Meluna Pass. For the Ethniki Hetaireia 
had given its most trusted leader practically 
a free hand, and Andrea, wearied of frontier 
raiding, useless, even if successful, had 
marched his followers to the real theatre of 
war, the spot where, if anywhere, fighting, 
decisive and close, might be expected. 

And so it proved, for Mastrapas's brigade 
had swept up the Meluna, capturing the 
blockhouses which dotted the hills on either 
hand, and setting one of them ablaze. But the 
Turkish blockhouse at the head of the detilc 
they could not capture, strive as they would. 
Surrounded and utterly outnumbered, the 
gullant little Turkish garrison still held its 
own, until at length, leaving a detachment to 
keep the defenders busy, Mastrapas got his 
men over the hills which overlook Elassona, 
the headquarters of the Turkish commander- 
in-chief. But there Haidar Pacha’s division 
met him; and the Greek advance being 
effectually checked, a desultory skirmishing 
began, wherein much ammunition was 
wasted, but little damage done on either side. 
And that was how Val Daintry, and the rest 
of Levandros's Irregulars, came to be crouch- 
ing, rifle in hand, on the slopes ai the head 
of the Meluna, side by side with the white 
jackets of the Euzonoi, and the blue tunics 
of the Grecian line. 

The sun sank to his rest behind the western 
peaks, from the higher summit the purple 
twilight mists rolled down, and the mcon 
rose, clear and full, casting a silvery glamour 
over the scene of strife, for the desultory 
coníliet still went on, red tongues of flame 
spat viciously from the shadows, and the 
sharp crackle of musketry broke the silence 
of the night. "Though I doubt if one of the 
combatants on either side gave a thought to 
the matter— for war for them had been de- 
clared twenty-four hours before—the official 
announcement had come at last, in a tele- 
gram froin Constantinople to Edhem Pacha. 
It had not come until the issue of the first 
engagement was practically decided, for the 
tile of Greek success had already begun to 
ebb, and was to go out —out—]leaving nothing 
behind it but wreckage heaped upon theshore. 

Far on into the night the firing continued, 
apparently only ceasing at length because 
weary arms on both sides could scarcely hold 
rifle-butt to shoulder, and then Daintry, 
having drunk and drunk at a little mountain 
stream as though he would dry up its very 
spring—he was too weary to eat—dropped, a 
limp heap of exhaustion, close to the rock by 
which he had fought all day, and was asleep 
almost before he touched the ground. Save 
for the sentries and Jephson, who was 
scribbling notes for the “ Daily Messenger ” 


. by the white moonlight, with a flat stone for 


а desk, everyone was heavily asleep—Andrea 
and his lieutenants and a score of white- 
jacketed Irregulars, tlung about in careless 
attitudes, all seeming absolutely oblivious 
of the existence of any hostile force within 
a hundred miles of them. No, not all—the 
surgeons were busy down yonder in the field- 
hospital-—yes ! 

Jephson leaned across, and pulled his own 
great-coat over Daintry’s tired limbs, for the 
air was bitingly keen up here among the 
mountains, and looked down at the sleeper 
for & moment. The lad’s white garments 
were sullied with earth and grass-stains, un- 
avoidable when one sleeps night after night 
on the bare ground; his face was grimed 
with smoke, his trigger-finger had a blackish 
blister upon it, end the empty cartridge- 
cases luy here, there, and everywhere uround 
the sheltering rock. A few of’ the other 
sleepers were wounded—wounds which they, 


in their ficreo mountain independence, 
thought too slight to trouble the doctor with 
--опе had a blood-stained bandage rourd 
his head, another carried his arm in a sling: 
Jephson thought of it all for a moment 
soberly, then—was it the night-chill that 
made him shiver ?—certainly this mountain 
air was very cold! And now he suddenly 
remembered, with an almost stunning sense 
of contrast, that this was Saturday, the 
17th—that to-morrow, in the comfortable, 
fatted West, would be Easter Day. 

“Say, don’t it seem just a bit incon- 
gruous?"' he muttered, as ho turned stiffly 
to his notes again. 

It was the shriek of Riza Pacha’s flying 
shells which startled the American war- 
correspondent into wakefulness on the 
morning of that: Easter Sunda» which was 
to prove ғо dire a day for Greece. He had 
slept heavily during the hour or so of rest 
which remained to him after his duty to his 
paper was done, and, for a moment or two, 
his half-aroused senses scarcely took in the 
meaning of that dull rour which swelled into 
thunder as the Turkish guns boomed out 
defiance, and waned again as the Greek 
mountain batteries returned an ineffective 
reply. All through that Sunday morning 
the skirmishing continued in its heart-break- 
ing monotony ; but as time went by, the fire 
of the Greek marksmen grew slacker, their 
faces darker, and their hopes, which yester- 
day had been so bright, sank down, down, 
to vanishing-point, for Haidar Pacha was 
ever pushing out his sharpshooters farther 
and farther, and withevery hour that passed 
the Greeks felt themselves being forced 
back, as though by the pressure of an iron 
hand. 

Down in the Reveni, Smclenitz was still 
giving Hairi as much as he could do to hold 
his own, but everywhere else the Stripes ar.d 
Cross were losing ground. Neshat Pacha 
was edging his way along the defile of 
Skompa, to where the marble summit of 
Mount Kritiri, held by Mastrapas's kilted 
riflemen, blocked the road to Tyrnavos, and, 
by afternoon, Mount Analipsis was once 
more in Turkish bands. 

“Shall we never get a chance to go at 'em 
hand to hand ? " Daintry muttered through 
his parched and blackened lips to his Ameri- 
can friend — {һе lad was chafing lik» a hound 
held in leash—and, almost as he spoke, & 
shell crashed into the Greek blockhouse at 
the head of the pass, and walls and roof 
came down in a red blaze of ruin. 
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Taking this as an omen of suceess—the 
gun had been laid by the chief of the 
Ottoman artillery himself—his comrade, 
Haidar, at last determined to advance, and, 
shortly afterwards, the rays of the declining 
sun were glittering on the tips of Turkish 
bayonets. 

On they came through the smoke of the 
cannonnde right gallantly—crimson fezzes 
above, blue coats below, with here and there 
a streak of molten fire where the naked 
blades caught the waning light. On, on, 
and ap, with an irregularity which would 
have shocked a veteran of Peninsular or 
Crimean days, but which is necessitated by 
modern war-development and weapons of 
precision, making short dogged rushes from 
one patch of cover to another, now spreading 
a little as the Greek musketry flickered out 
defiantly, now pausing to pick off an incau- 
tious enemy, but carrying the conquering 
Crescent ever upward, with that stolid, 
fatalistic disregard of death which is part 
of the Mohammedan’s very being. And all 
this time the Greeks were being driven back, 
back, like swimmers struggling vainly 
against the tide, while the Turks slowly 
mounted ridge after ridge, and blockhouse 
after blockhouse surrendered to the foe. 

The English lad could have sobbed with 
helpless rage. He had snatched the bayonet 
from the ritle of a dead linesman and fixed 
it on his own, to be ready for the time when 
he should close hand to hand with the 
enemy, and do his share of the avenging of 
the innocent blood which cries to Heaven 
against the Turk, butt now this grim task 
was to be denied him—it was defeat at long 
range, without even the chance to strike an 
honest blow. By set of sun the Greek troops 
which had held the Meluna had fallen back 
upon Ligaria, and the Pass, the key to the 
heart of Thessalv, lay in Edhem Pacha's 
mailed grasp. The blockhouse on the 
summit of Mount Menexe was the one point 
on the detile still held for Greece, and about 
that solitary post the conflict raged under the 
silvery moon far into the small hours of the 
Monday morning, while the beaten soldiers 
of Mastrapas's brigade, harassed, heart- 
Sick, and weary, slept as best they could in 
and around the village of Ligaria. 

But there was little sleep for Levandros's 
Irregulars—just a hasty meal and an hour of 
rest—then Andrea, who had been to tho 
Greek commander's quarters, returned, and, 
calling the men together, told them that 
Colonel Mastrapas wished reinforcements to 
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be sent to the Euzonoi who were holding 
Mount Kritiri, and upon whom the bulk of 
the fighting to-morrow would be likely to 
fall. Would they go? Ay, and readily! 
For the bitter sense of failure, of shame, was 
eating now into the hearts of these proud 
mountaineers, rendering sleep well-nigh im- 
possible; and any movement, tired though 
they were, seemed preferable to the hours of 
brooding that must ensue before they could 
shoulder rifle again, and go out to meet the 
hated Turk. And so, with aching hearts 
and weary feet, the white-clad band stole out 
of the silent village, and began their toilsome 
march. And a toilsome march it truly was, 
accomplished for the most part in dull 
foreboding silence, with the iron of defeat 
eating into every man’s soul—a silence 
wherein the sound of blundering footsteps as 
they stumbled over rocks, or struck against 
gnarled tree-roots, seemed to echo a knell of 
" Lost! lost! lost! " and across which the 
shadow of pine or fir seemed to throw a bar- 
sinister of death. 

* [ guess you're about done up, old chap,” 
said Jephson at length, to his English friend. 
“ Never mind, we're just there now, anyhow,” 
pointing as he spoke to where the rays of 
the waning moon were turning into blocks 
of silver the white marble boulders on 
Kritiri’s summit— the boulders behind which 
crouched the kilted sentinels who kept watch 
over Greece's lust outpost on the border, 
straining their eyes into the shadows. 

“ Done up? Yes—No—I suppose I am,” 
Val returned wearily, pushing back the hair 
from his forehead with an impatient hand; 
und then, with a sudden catching of his 
breath —**Oh, thank God—thank God—that I 
am not Greek to-night! These poor fellows 
—how they must feel it! I think if that 
came to England, it would kill те!” 

* No, it wouldn't!" said the American 
quickly. “ You'd just set to work to put the 
thing right again, that's all!" He paused 
for a moment, and tien, baring his head, 
looked up very solemnly into the starlit sky. 

“God send," he murmured, “ that it may 
never come so to us!” 

Away to the north-eastward, the fighting 
round Menexe had ceased—the Turks had 
occupied the blockhouse on the hill—and 
Edhem Pacha's telegraph operators were 
clicking the news to Constantinople. ‘The 
two days' struggle for the frontier was over, 
and save Mount Kritiri only the whole 
border-range was in the hands of the enemy. 

( To b^ continued.) 


HOW YOUNG JONES KEPT HIS END UP. 


D^ Donsox patted little Jones оп the head - 


and touched the electric button. 

“ Be brave and good, my boy," he said; 
* or, rather, be good, and then you will find it 
easy to bo brave, and—I don't think you 
will be vcry unhappy here." 

Little Jones smiled vaguely. 

* I—think ГИ be all right, sir, thank you," 
he said, not at all humbly. 

“Send Master Taylor to me, Wilson," said 
the head master to the man who answered 
ү bell. Then he turned again to the new 

Oy. 

* Your mother, Jones, mentions er —certain 
fears, which er—in fact, she hopes you will 
not be subjected to undue mental shocks, 
because —~”’ 

“Oh!” exclaimed Jones, “she shouldn't 
have worried, really. I'm not а bit afraid of 
things, as ehe thinks. It's because, when 
she was а girl, her little brother, my uncle 
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Christopher, you know, got in an awful funk 
because Е 

“Funk, Jones!" said the head master, 
raising his eyebrows. 

“Oh, I didn't mean‘ funk,’ of course, sir, 
to you," Jones explained eagerly. “ But 
that's all thereis in it. I've had to keep a 
night-light burning in my room ever since | 
was & baby only because of Uncle Chris- 
topher. He died when he was thirteen— 
that's why, eir. I don't remember a thing 
about him." 

The head master contemplated his 
youngest pupil with just a little anxiety. 
Then he nodded cheerfully and again tapped 
him kindly on the head. 

“ Well, well," he said. ‘ Come in!” 

This to Taylor, a boy three years older 
than Simon Jones, with a largish nose and 
fierce black eyes. But Taylor's еуез lost 
their fiercencss when a sudden whizzing 


noise broke from his left knicker-pocket. He 
clapped his Rand to the pocket outside. 

“Yes, sir ? " he said, rather loudly. 

“What in the world is that, Taylor?” 
asked Dr. Dobson. Не noticed little Jones's 
excited start when the whizzing began. 

“Only a clockwork thing, sir,” said 
Taylor. 

* Show it to me." 

It was a mouse, which proceeded to run 
from the Doctor's palm into the Doctor's 
shirt.sleeve. Jones laughed, and ventured 
to call it a beauty. 

“ Quite so," said the Doctor, catching it by 
the tail and holding it head downwards until 
its works stopped. “ You see, my boy, it was 
nothing to be frightened nt. Take it, Taylor, 
and young Jones may go with you. I wished 
to tell you that he will be the fourth in your 
dormitory, and I hope you, Wessex, and 
Levcrshum will not play tricks on hin. 
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Tricks of any kind, understand. That will 
do." 

Jones was about to explain that Dr. Dobson 
needn't have bothered to say that, but he 

` obeyed а curt beckoning nod of Taylor's and 
left the Gossbrook study instead. 

“Take him upstairs and show him his 
bed.” called the Doctor after them. 

Taylor muttered to himself about the 
mouse as he led the way up the broad 
balustraded stairease of the old manor house 
now turned into a school. On the landing, 
he butted against another boy with his hair 
loose over his eyes. He hailed him curiously. 

“Come with us," he added. *“ This kid's 
our Number Four. And I say, what do you 
think, just now? ” 

He proceeded to tell about the mouse. 
Leversham, the other boy, seemed much 
amused. 

“Yes, but the nuisance of it is "— Taylor 
jerked his head towards Jones. “See?” he 
said, and then he whispered something which 
Jones couldn't catch. 

The dormitory was a gable-end room, with 
alatticed window set rather high up. Other- 
wise, it didn’t seem at all remarkable to Jones 
except for the texts, as he called them, over 
the four beds. These were inscribed cards. 
The one to his bed bore the singular words, 
* Keep your end up!” Levershani's, device 
was, “Never half do a thing! " Wessex’s, 
“ Play for your side!" and Taylor's, “ Little 
by little!" 

“ There, you've seen your crib. Cut down 
now and find your way to the playroom,” said 
Taylor to Jones ; and Jones obeyed without 
a word of inquiry about what it meant. Still, 
he wanted to know badly; and at bedtime 
he &sked the question, having, he believed, 
fairly got his footing in the school by then— 
at least among his contemporaries. 

He nsked Leversham, whose looks he liked 
better than Taylor's or Wessex's. 

“Which end are you to keep up, eh ? ” said 
Leversham. “Ah, my child, there's a secret 
on the subject —a pretty nasty one too. Better 
wait until the light's outs; then I'll tell you. 
Shall I, you two?” 

They had no objection. 

“He may as well know it at once, I 
suppose,” said Taylor. ‘Only, look here, 
young Jones, no squealing in the night if you 
do see things. Remember that!” 

" Please— what things?” nrurmured Jones. 
They seemed to expect him toappenr excited, 
and he did his best therefore to oblige. 

“Ah! there he has us, hasn't he?” said 
Taylorimpressively. ** No man could describe 
them, because he daren't look at 'em long 
enough. But get into bed, and don't stare 
like a little owl. You'll be telling Dobby we 
play tricks or something of that kind." 

Little Jones flushed. 

“I hope I’m not a sneak," he said. 

By-and-by the light was out and Leversham 
began. Inabout ten minutes he had told the 
story of the earlier inhabitant of Gossbrook 
Manor, who fixed up a guillotine in that very 
room and tried to cut otf his own head with 
it. After several failures a voice bade him 
keep his end up. This he did, and in another 
second he managed it so well that his head 
rolled right off to the other side of the room. 

“That, young Jones," said Leversham. in 
conclusion, “is why this is known as the 
Haunted Dormitory. That wretched head 
now and then still rolls about the floor in the 
night. What's that you said?” 

“JI only— trembled,” replied little Jones 

" That'll do," exclaimed Taylor quickly. 
* You'll frighten the kid. Good-night all." 


Dering the next five nights, thesc three 
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sct to work solemnly to depress little Jones's 
spirits. 

They began gently enough. It was with 
one of those new tubular guttapercha 
arrangements, the air of which can, by pinch- 
ing, be passed from one end to the other. 
Wessex used it, his bed being the nearest to 
Jones's. He got the flat end neatly enough 
into Jones's pillow case while Jones was 
obediently thrusting an old towel up the 
chimney to keep out the draughts. А fearful 
storm was on outside. It was of course, too, 
when the lights had been extinguished. 

Jones lay on that little rising and falling 
bulb, and went fast asleep to its soothing 
undulations. 

“Is anything the matter, you kid?" asked 
Wessex, after he had pinched and pinched 
for minutes. 

“No; why?” said Jones drowsily. 

“ You're fidgeting, aren't you ? ” 

“No, I'm not, really.’ 

And then he fell asleep, and the three 
steadily inspected him by the faint light of 
the moon and found the bulb worked beauti- 
fully right under his cheek. Nevertheless, 
it had no etfeet upon him. 

The hanging-spider business was no more 
of a success. This required very delicate 
management indeed to keep the youngster 
from guessing that something was in tho 
wind. In fact, there was no hitch, and the 
hairy object, with legs that wrigeled in a 
most animated manner, was manipulated. so 


that it was bound to tickle the little chap’s 


face frightfully. 

It did tickle him, 
alarming — 

* Oh, I say, please, Taylor," he murmured 
at length, very softly, so as not to awake the 
otherg, * do you went a whopping old spider 
for your insect collection ? "' 

Leversham giggled coarsely at these words. 

“What's that? " asked Taylor, and Jones 
repeated his question ; adding, * It’sabout an 
inch across. I should think. Гуе got hold of 
it by the leg.” 

* Loose it, and see what comes of it," said 
Leversham. 

^ Why," said Jones, the next moment, 
* jt'srun up the wall. Iam so sorry, Taylor." 

Another night they tried him by just lug- 
ging the things otf him with string attach- 
ments. Taylor did the pulling, and slipped 
the string free as Jones got up, saving, " How 
rum! They've gone off me of their own 
accord ! " 

Being asked to explain more fully, he did 


indeed. But as for 


so. 
“I can't think how it happened,” he said. 
* First the counterpane, then one blanket, 
then another and the top sheet. Well, any- 
how, І don't care, as I've got 'em again!” 

He rolled himself up in the things, and 
slept comfortably after this. 

The next morning Mrs. Dobson's beloved 
white Persian cat was missing, and everyone 
in the manor house was much atfected. Ito, 
as its name was, suffered from deafness and 
(an unusual aftiction in a cnt) dumbness 
also. But it was a beautiful creature. 

Nor was it found that day, or the next, or 
the next after that. 

Then the school began to bewail it as 
stolen completely or dead. And quite twenty 
of the boys gave up all hope of gaining the 
reward ot ten shillings which Mrs. Dobson 
had offered for its recovery. They were the 
twenty who had most industriously poked 
about in the long grass by the lake and 
prowled for it in the forest on one side of the 
playground. 

The school also grew tired of Leversham’s 
poetry on the subject : 


“О for a s'ght О 
Of poor ed ito!” 


Little Jones had got quite chummy with 
Leversham by this time. He distinctly liked 
Leversham, although Leversham had more 
than once taken him by the ear and grinned, 
saying, “ Well, young thickhead ! " 

It was thefifth night since Ito's melancholy 
disappearance: a wild night too, with wind 
and snow and only a slip of moon left to 
glimmer into the dormitory off and on be- 
tween the squalls. 

Jones was tulkative while he undressed. 

* [ like this school awfully,” he said. “I 
thought from what Taylor said at first I 
was going to have a dreadful time, but I ve 
seen nothing. That chap who sliced his 
own head off doesn't visit here now, I 
expect." 

“Suppose you hold your jaw, Jones 
interposed "Taylor. “And Levy, you might 
tell us а story to-night, a hot un!” 

Leversham said he didn't mind if he did. 
But he waited until the lights were out and 
the wind was howling furiously in the 
chimney and against the window-sash. 

It was contidently hoped that after this 
story young Jones would have nightmare, at 
least. Leversham wound up, in hollow tones, 
as follows : 

“And then that undefined shape, without 
а curve or an anyle to it, or anything of that 
common kind, crept slowly along the ground 
and reared its red eyes at them; they 
shrieked till their throats were worn out; 
and by that time not a single one of them 
was left with his proper senses. It was the 
last time of its appearance and —good-night, 
you fellows!” 

Thanks were voted to Leversham for his 
hideous story, and they tried to sleep. 

But on this wild night the noises were 
most disturbing. Not one of them could do 
more than doze. Wessex twice broke the 
silence by whispering, “ There! I'm positive 
I heard it!" The second time he added, 
“Some one’s trying to get in through the 
roof.” 

* B.bosh ! " said Taylor this second time. 

But his eyes, like Wessex's and Lever- 
sham’s, were staring about over the sheet into 
the darkness. So were Jones's. 

Undoubtedly something was about to 
happen. 

It happened with ghastly suddenness. 

There was a muted roll and —a formless 
white shape stood on the grate beneath the 
chimney vent—stood theie for & moment 
and then leaped upon the floor, and a pair 
of electric greenish eyes pierced the gloom. 

Taylor led off the yells that followed, and 
Wessex was & splendid second. Only little 


1 


` Jones didn’t yell at all. 


He jumped out of bed smartly and got his 
arms round the shape, and in the midst of 
the screnming shouted— 

“Tve got him. It's only poor old Ito!” 

Then he tore off the tattered towel in 
which the poor cat had muddled itself and 
pressed the half-starved doleful creature to 
his nightgown. 

Dr. Dobson came in very soon afterwards, 
and Ito was tuken away to be treated with 
home comforts. 

It was understood generally in the school 
that the row in the Haunted Dormitory that 
night was due to excessive rapture —shouts 
of joy and so on. 

Aud little Jones was loyal on the subject. 
He received ten shillings from Mrs. Dobson 
and held his tongue; nor did Taylor, Wessex, 
or Leversham ever again try to scare his 
childish mind. 
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an years have rolled by 

since, leaving college, I became a 
schoolmaster. I have known hundreds of 
boys during that period, big, little, smart, 
and dull; in fact, specimens of every variety 
of the genus Boy which is known to exist. 
But if there is one boy whose name stands 
out on the horizon of my memory more 
than that of any other, that boy’s name 
із Cuff—Arthur Henry Cutf—of Clifford 
School. 

Cuff came to Clifford some years before 
I retired from scholastic life, while I was yet 
an assistant-master, and, without doubt, he 
was the “pickle” of the establishment. 
Very little of his time was spent out of 
school (for he had always vast arrears of 
work and numerous impositions on hand), 
and that little was spent in mischief. I 
fear his grimy fingers were ever tingling 
from frequent applications of the cane. He 
broke more windows, was more frequently 
found out of bounds, wrought more mischief, 
and inade more trouble than all the rest of 
the school put together. A more rebellious, 
worrying, Irritating, irrepressible young ruf- 
fian I do not remember to have ever en- 
countered, either before or since. 

It was he who, deliberately and with malice 
aforethought, turned off the gas during the 
Doctor's speech at the Christmas breaking- 
up gathering. When “ Founder's Day " came 
round, and the Doctor preached the annual 
sermon іп the chapel, crowded with “ big- 
wigs " from all parts of the county, was not 
the congregation —the boys excepted— horri- 
fied to notice, as he ascended the pulpit 
stairs, upon the snowy surplice which he 
wore, and just beneath the gorgeous ncadem- 
ical silk hood, & caricature of himself done 
in charcoal? And was not the mischief, both 
in its inception and execution, ultimately 
traced to Cuff ? 

Did I not interrupt three pillow-fights 
during the first week of one term, and tind 
in each instance, upon investigation, that the 
organiser and leading spirit was Cuff ? 

Such was the boy, then, against whom I 
was warned, both by the Principal and fellow- 
masters ; such was the boy that he remained 
until — the end. 

At length matters reached a crisis, and a 
final consultation was held in the Doctor's 
study. “I am glad, Mr. Elliott," said the 
Doctor, addressing me, “ to notice from your 
remarks that you are not entirely without 
hope concerning this boy. Your pleading on 
his behalf has saved me from what might 
possibly have proved to be a harsh judg- 
ment. Personally, I fear he is incorrigible, 
for neither punishment nor kindness seenis to 
produce any beneficial result whatever. 
However, we will give him one more chance, 
but he must be made clearly to understand 
that, for the next offence, or attempt at in- 
subordination, I shall have no alternative 
but to instantly and publicly expel him." 

Cuff was ordered to proceed to the Doctor's 
study. and was informed of the Head’s 
decision. I had an interview with the boy my- 
self that same evening, in my own sitting- 
room. He came in sheepishly, with his 
hands deep in his trousers pockets, as was 
his custom. 

On the whole, he was an ungainly boy, 
with red hair, which was always rough, and 
a freckled face, by no means pretty. (I have 
since learned that boys with angelic faces 
ure not, as a general rule, better than their 
less favoured brethren). I could not help but 
like the sad, but the reader has already 
gathered that. The freckled face had such a 
merry took, and the blue eyes were possessed 
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of a glance of such honesty and truthfulness, 
coupled with a shy sort of respect, that I 
felt there must surely be some good in their 
troublesome owner. 

Not much time was wasted in prelimi- 
naries. I talked seriously, yet in as kindly 
a tone as possible, but as far as I could judge 
succeeded in making little or no impression, 
obtaining merely respectful monosyllables 
in answer to my questions. Presently, I 
referred to the Doctor’s decision, and the 
difliculty I had experienced in persuading 
him from his original purpose. 

The merry, happy-go-lucky face suddenly 
grew grave at the mention of public expul- 
sion, and i heard him say something under 
his breath about his mother. Then, as he 
paused, overwhelmed, apparently, by the 
flood of memories which rushed upon him, 
it seemed to me that the tears were ready 
almost to start forth unbidden. 

Cuff's mother, as I knew, was a widow, 
and he was her only boy. In an instant I 
seized the opportunity. This, then, I 
thought, is the one soft, accessible spot in 
his boyish heart. 

I spoke of the surrow and shame which 
she must suffer if the disgrace of public 
expulsion should come upon her boy; and 
the tears ran down his face as I did so, 
though I had never yet seen him cry. even 
under more than ordinarily severe chastise- 
ment. ‘It would break her heart,” he said 
brokenly. 

When he was calmer, I led him to speak 
of his mother. And his face briglitened 
again, as he launched into an enthusiastic 
description of that lady’s good qualities, 
and nothing would satisfy him but my 
promise to allow myself to be introduced on 
the very first opportunity. Not only was she 
the cleverest, most beautiful woman in all the 
world, but her gentleness, goodness, and 
unselfishness were beyond all expression. 
It was impossible that I should realise his 
mother’s superlative excellence until I had 
seen the lady in person. 

I now felt more than ever convinced that 
he was a good lad at heart, and had somehow 
been misunderstood. But I kept my thoughts 
to myself and urged the necessity for imme- 
diate reform. ‘ Remember, it isonly by self- 
restraint and constant watchfulness that 
we can become men in the truest sense," I 
said. * Now promise me you'll try for your 
mother's sake.” 

When we parted, it was ns the best of 
friends, and with the understanding that he 
was to expect no favours from myself, and 
that for the rest of the term he was to apply 
himself to his various tasks and to endeavour 
to wipe out the black record he had earned. 

For a week or two all went well, and I 
believe Cutf honestly tried his best to give 
me satisfaction with regard to his school 
tasks, and to keep out of mischief. At times, 
however, the old rebellious spirit would 
show itself, only to be checked instantly, as I 
reminded him, by word or look, of his mother 
whose happiness he valued above everything. 

Then, as the weeks slipped away, I could 
see that he was beginning to relax his efforts. 
He still managed to keep clear of any big 
offence which would have brought down the 
last dread sentence hanging like the sword 
of Damocles over his head, but impositions 
were now almost as frequent as before. 
Indeed, I nearly despaired at times that he 
would ever mend. 


It wantcd about three weeks to the end of 
the summer term, which would bring with it 
the examinations and the prize distribution, 


at which most of the boys’ parents were 
generally present. 

I had been taking evening “ prep." and the 
boys had been unusually noisy and trouble- 
some; consequently, when prayers were said, 
and the whole school packed off to bed, I 
decided to go for a short stroll, hoping by 
this means to shake off the headache which 
possessed me. 

Turning out of the school gates, I walked 
sharply toward the town. Judge my utter 
astonishment when, upon passing a small 
general shop at the corner of a side street, I 
collided, quite unexpectedly, with Cuff, who, 
by this time, was supposed to be sound asleep 
at Clifford. The force of the impact was 
such that he dropped several small packets 
which he held in his hand, and which I 
instantly recognised as from the shop. 

For а moment he, not to mention myself, 
was too utterly astonished to say or do any- 
thing, but stood staring, with a frightened 
face and every expression of guilt. 

“ Pick up those packets, Cuff,” I said, ** and 
return with me immediately." He obeyed 
without a word, and, with white face and 
hanging head, followed me back to the 
school. 

We went first of all to my own room. 
In answer to my ring the maid came and 
replied to my query by saying that Dr. 
Pickford was in his study. 

At that, Cuff spoke for the first time since 
our encounter at the door of the little shop. 
“Will this mean expulsion, sir?" he asked. 

“І cannot tell," I answered, not trusting 
myself to say more. 

The whole story of Cuffs unfortunate 
escapade was soon told, and the trembling 
culprit was sentenced to be “ gated "' for the 
rest of the term, with special impositions to 
be performed on the bi-weekly half-holidays; 
of which six more remained. 

Cuff appeared much relieved at this, but 
the Doctor informed me, privately, that he 
intended to write to the boy’s mother and 
ask for his removal at the end of the term. 

For a week or two Cuff bore his punish- 
ment quietly, bravely I thought; then, as 
the irksomeness of confinement —doubly 
trying to his restless, active nature— which 
carried with it * no bathing," increased, 
and as the memory of that last awful inter- 
view began to fade, he grumbled and com- 
plained in true schoolboy fashion. 

“It’s а beastly shame," I overheard him 
remark to a chum one day, “for me to be 
swotting here while you chaps are down at 
the river and the nets. I jolly well know 
I'm not going to stand it much longer." 

I heard no more of the conversation, and 
the next Wednesday afternoon set him his 
unwelcome task, as usual. Locking biin in 
the form-room, I proceeded to my own study 
to remove my cap and gown before poing 
for a quiet stroll and a read. While thus 
engaged, I happened to glance from the 
window, and saw Cuff in the act of climbing 
from the window of the form-room where I 
had left him not two minutes previously. 

Flinging up the sash of my own window. I 
called out to him, but he either did not or 
would not hear. Without turning his head 
in my direction, he dropped from the window 
and cut off toward the stream, where the boys 
were allowed to bathe. Running out, I 
followed in pursuit, calling to the runaway 
as I went. Whether he was conscious that 
he was pursued, I do not know. 16 certainly 
seemed as though the more I gained on him 
the harder he ran. 

Presently, as we approached the stream. I 
gradually became aware that some:h:: g un- 


usual was taking place, for quite a crowd of 
little naked figures was clustering round a 
tall willow, which marked the farthest 
boundary of the bathing-place, and shouting 


wildly. When within a hundred yards or во. 


of the bank I suddenly made out the import 
of the shouts. At the same instant severai 
of the boys saw me, and came rushing in my 
direction. 

* Please, sir, Stokes is going over the weir,” 
they shouted. I was almost winded with my 
long run, for I had followed Cuff at no mean 
pace, but the awful intelligence which the 
boys conveyed caused me to redouble my 
efforts. Dragging off my cont and vest as I 
ran, I turned my steps, instinctively, toward 
the spot where the grim tragedy was taking 
place. 

The river where the schoolboys bathed 
was a safe enough place within certain detined 
limits. There was little or no current on the 
school side of the stream, and the depth was 
not more than six feet in the middle. Just 
below the willow already mentioned the 
stream divided—-one channel, a shallow weedy 
one, going toward Hillman’s Mill; the other 
toward a weir. This second channel was the 
farther of the two from the school bathing- 
place, and all the boys, swimmers included, 
had strict orders that they were on no account 
to cross to that side of the river below a 
certain point, for the current, at first scarcely 
noticenble, was very treacherous, and enor- 
mously increased in strength as the weir was 
approached. 

The look of terror on the faces of the boys 
crowding the bank was sufficient to convince 
me that the present danger was very great. 
I came upon the bank panting with my exer- 
tions, and still tearing off my clothes for the 
plunge. But Cuff was before me. By the 
time I was well up the bank he had flung 
aside his jacket, kicked off his shoes, and, 
without heeding my cry to him to stop, 
plunged in. He was already half-way across 
the stream, swimming with strong strokes 
toward the boy who was being carried by the 
current toward the weir. 

I knew my scapegrace to be а good 
swimmer, but I had no idea that he could 
swim as well as he did that day. He pro- 
gressed at quite an ordinary speed, notwith- 
standing the fact that he was nearly fully 
dressed. As the moments flew by and the 
distance between the two was gradually 
decreased, the crowd on the bank relapsed 
into silence, strained and awful. 

Seeing that Cuff would reach his struggling 
schoolmate before I could possibly do во, 
I dashed down the bank ssid antasianed the 
punt, and ere many seconds had passed was 
more than half-way across the river. Only 
then did I realise how near to completion 
was the tragedy, and that my assistance was 
likely to arrive too late. | 
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Cuff had reached his schoolfellow, and had 
succeeded in getting a good hold, but the 
current was now too strong for him, and was 
sucking them both, with irresistible force 
and increasing speed, toward the edge of the 
wildly rushing weir. Cuff was still striving 
his utmost to make headway against it, but 
his strength was already exhausted. 

Another moment and the two lads had 
reached the brink. With a last supreme 
effort, Cuff succeeded in getting an arm 
round one of the piles which were driven 
along its edge. But the cruel water dragged 
with a strength which outmatched his now 
feeble efforts. Twice—thrice, he and his 
senseless burden were almost swirled from 
their hold, and each time he managed to 
regain his grip. 

All this took place in less than half a 
minute, and the punt was now within mea- 
surable, nay, dangerous, distance of the edge 
of the weir. Then, like a flash, I realised a 
possible method of rescue. Lying in the 
punt was a long coil of rope. Seizing it, I 
swiftly made a running noose at one end, 
and, retaining the other in my hand, flung it 
with all my strength in Cuff’s direction. 
Uncoiling as it went, it fell, with a splash, 
just within his reach. Quick as thought 
Cuff seized it, and slipped the loop under 
Stokes’s arms. Instantly I tightened the 
line, and, in the same instant, the treacher- 
ous water dragged Cutf from his enfeebled 
grip, and he disuppeared over the edge of 
the weir into the seething, boulder-strewn 
pool below. 


In a very few minutes Stokes was being 
carried up to the school, and by evening had 
sufficiently recovered to be able to sleep in 
the dormitory as usual. With Cuff, the 
matter was far more serious. In addition to 
the longer immersion, there was a fearful 
gash on his forehead where it had come into 
contact with the ragged boulders of tbe weir 
pool, and an arm was broken besides. Hours 
elapsed before the school doctor left his 
bedside. 

His mother had been telegraphed for, and 
в trained nurse was expected in the morning, 
but through the long silence of the night, 
broken only at intervals by Cuff’s feeble 
moans, I attended him, praying for the pass- 
ing of the weary, leaden-footed hours that 
must needs crawl by before the dawn. 

Day was breaking when the crunch of 
wheels on the gravel of the drive told me 
that the doctor had returned. His visit 
was a brief one. Cuff was still unconscious. 
The doctor merely shook his head and went 
out, after giving such instructions as would 
tend to the greater comfort of the patient. 

Half an hour later another carriage drove 
up, and upon going to the window which 
commanded a view of the main entrance, 
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I sew a pale, sweet-faced lady—Cuff’s 
mother—alight. At the same moment the 
boy opened his eyes. Instantly I was at the 
bedside. Consciousness and recognition had 
returned. There was pain and regret in the 
blue eyes that looked into mine. “І am 
very sorry, sir," he said; * but I couldn't 
help it. The schoolroom was so hot —" 
* Hush! my boy," I said gently. “ Don’t 
talk of that, now. Your mother will be here 
soon.” 

The same bright look of loving admiration 
which I had noticed on those other occa- 
sions when his mother’s name was men- 
tioned, passed over his face. ~“ You must be 
introduced, sir,” he said, with a smile. 
“ You can’t believe all I say unless you are.” 

““ With pleasure," I answered, endeavouring 
to soothe and quiet him. Then he closed 
his eyes, and I knew that delirium had 
returned, for he rambled on, in a low, 
strained voice, about the punishment which 
“would break his mother’s heart.” 

As I smoothed the pillow the door opened 
softly, and Cuff’s mother entered. There 
was no excitement, no flurry, no tears. Only 
tender inquiries and & manner full of ele. 
gance, and the grace of pure womanliness 
and resignation. Kneeling by the bedside, 
she kissed her boy as only a mother can, 
and I knew that she had been informed of 
the worst. 

The briefest of brief formalities over, 
I went out. Returning after an interval, I 
entered the room where my little scapegrace 
lay, with reverence. ‘The sun, now fully up, 
was flooding the chamber with warm, rosy 
light, while one beauteous shaft broke 
through the creepers around the open win- 
dow, and, falling across the bed, crowned the 
little truant —hero now—with a halo of gold. 

Iknew thatthe end had come. Aftera last 
look and kiss, and a last kind word during 
& momentary return to consciousness, I 
left the sick-chamber, not daring —a stranger 
-—to intrude into the sanctuary of a mother’s 
love. When I returned again, the mother 
was just unclasping the one little dead arm 
from around her neck, and just kissing the 
dead lips that were parted in & wiusome 
smile. 

The rest requires not to be told, nor is it 
а subject for such a pen as mine. Тһе їе 
white headstone, erected by the boys, in the 
quiet graveyard, so aptly, so sweetly terined 
by our Saxon forefathers ** God's acre," tells 
its own tale, and the inscription runs thus: 


ARTHUR HENRY CUFF 


Or CLIFFORD SCHOOL 
AGED 13 YEARS 
WHO GAVE HIS LIFE FOR ANOTHER 
ON 
JULY llTH, 18—. 
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THE PUBLIC 


HE mention of public-school foctball takes 
one back insensibly to that best of 
boy's books, “Tom Brown's Schooldays.”’ 
Which of us cannot recall the glorious 
struggle on “ Old Bigside" between the School 
House and the School ? How Tom Brown's 
innocent inquiry of East, © Why do you wear 
white trousers in November ?’’ comes back 
to one even after years, with the ready reply, 
“ We all wear white trousers to show 'em we 
don’t care for hacks." Fortunately for foot- 
bull, hacks are & thing of the far and almost 
forgotten past—nothing more than a memory 
of the primitive days of the game. 


SCHOOLS 
By С. W. Атсоск. 


But Rugby School still stands out in bold 
relief as the source from which Rugby Union 
football as it is to-day—the game as it is 
played all over the world—originally sprang. 
Rugby may not—and, indeed, does not—en)oy 
the undisputed supremacy it had when the 
other schools possessed each of them a set 
of rules peculiarly its own, and “ Old Bigside ” 
represented the foundation on which legis- 
lation on everything affecting the running 
game, as it was called, in contradistinotion 
io tne dribbling game, was based. The 
unifieation of all the different rules, having 
the Rugby School game as their underlying 


AND THEIR FOOTBALL CAPTAINS. 


principle іп the one common code known as 
Rugby Union football, has, of course, changed 
all that. At one time Marlborough, Chelten- 
ham, Haileybury, Wellington, and Upping- 
ham had each its own special style of 
football; all of them more or less variations 
of the original code in force at Rugby. Now 
these schools, as well as Clifton, Ton- 
bridge, Sherborne, Dulwich, Merchant Tay- 
lors’, and St. Paul’s in England, with Fettes, 
Loretto, Merchiston, and Blair Lodge north 
of the Tweed, are all loyal supporters of the 
Rugby Union game, and play the ruies of 
the Rugby Union in their integrity. Sull 
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though its monopoly has ceased, Rugby 
School remains, as one can only hope it 
always will, one of the best nurseries of the 
game to which it has given its name for all 
time. 

At the moment it is particularly well 
represented in University football in the 
person of V. H. Cartwright, captain of the 
School team in the season of 1900-1. 
He has since then taken high rank as 
one of the best men of the Oxford 
scrummage; a forward who, but for an 
injury, might have gained International 
honours last season, and is certain of his 
English cap in the very near future. ine 


captaincy of the Rugby School fifteen, which 
was last winter in the hands of O. D. Filley, 
a three-quarter, has once again passed to a 
forward. 


Whether A. D. Butcher, who leads 
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Е. Н. Н. EDGE, Harrow. 


A. T. COLEBY, Westminster. 


the team this winter, is likely to emulate the 
deeds of hia predecessor of 1900, V. Н. Cart- 
wright, to wit, remains to be seen. He may 
not have that player's physique, but he has 
learned the lesson, so well taught at Rugby, 
of honest work, and is a hard and conscien- 
tious player from first to last. He can 
dribble, too, as he showed last winter, which 
was his first season in the School team. 
Recollections of Marlborough football take 
one back over a period of thirty years—in 
fact, to the early days of Rugby Inter- 
nationals. It hardly needs a glance at the 
records to recall the sturdy figure of Harold 
Freeman, the brilliant three-quarter of the 
early seventies, whose splendid drop from 
the middle of the ground gave England the 
victory over Scotland, at the Oval, in 1874; 
nother stalwart, Е. I. Currey, hon. secre- 
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tary, and subsequently president, of the 
Rugby Union; W. К. B. Fletcher, Е. W. 
Mills, W. H. Milton, captain of the first 
cricket team South Africa sent to England, 
and now Administrator of Rhodesia, among 
other old Marlburians who won fame as 
International players in those primeval days. 
A wonderful succession of footballers Marl- 
borough College turned out in the seventies, 
and it is pleasant to find the old Marlburian 
Club, the Marlborough Nomads. going 
strongly, as it is now “thirty years on." 
For the measure of success which attended 
the Marlborough fifteen last winter they 
were largely indebted to their two halves, 
E. O. Evans and J. C. Harvey. 

The former, who is captain this winter, is 
in his third year in the term. Originally a 
full-back, he has developed into a half of 
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S. MURRAY, Wellington. 


many parts. He passes steadily and well, is 
a strong runner, a sure tackler, and, indeed, 
all round, as a defensive player, is very 
much above the average. 

Mention of Clifton conjures up pictures 
also of the seventies, when twenty was the 
regulation number for a Rugby Union side, 
and giant forwards of the type of J. A. 
(known generally as “ Frizzy ") Bush formed 
the serum. These were the days of heavy 
forwards, able to shove for all they were 
worth. and, one may perhaps say without 
fear at this remote distance of time, little else. 

Cheltenham brings to one's mind memories 
of great players who learned the game there, 
many of them Internationals, commencing 
with W. E. Collins, of the middle seventies. 

Wellington College evokes recollections of 
the Hon. H. A. Laurence, the sturdy forward 


who captained the English team for severai 
years, of M. W. Marshall, another stalwart 
of the seventies in the * pack," and others of 
equal note, among them F. R. Adams, of the 
later seventies, who, unless I am mistaken, 
was an old Wellingtonian. In S. Murray the 
Wellington fifteen of this season have a 
who 
worthily upholds the best traditions of one 


plucky and hard-working forward, 


of the best of the Rugby schools. 
At Haileybury the forwards have mono- 


polised the captaincy of the football fifteens 


during the last few years, as becomes a 
school which turned out such Боти serum- 
magers as the brothers Gurdon (Charles and 
Temple), the Chestons, and others, to do 
splendid service for England in International 
matches. W. M. Grylls, the present captain, 
is of the heavy order. His weight is of great 


A. D. BUTCHER, Rugby. ° - - 
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A. Е. LAMBERT, Eton (Keeper of Field, Mixed Wal, 
and Oppidan Wall). 


use when the ball is tight, and he is a keen 
and honest worker. He is also fast in the 
open, and, moreover, knows how to tackle. 
Brief reference must suffice on this ocea- 
sion to the other schools playing -Rugby 
Union rules not already mentioned. Upping- 
ham has contributed its fair quota of Inter- 
national players of the past and present. 
The name of Allan Rotherham is the first to 
occur—a half-back with few superiors in his 
day. Scottish, as well as English, teams, 
too, have been captained of late years 
by old Uppingham boys; need one mention 
the names of Gregor McGregor, one of the 
very best three-quarters Scotland has ever 
produced, and H. Alexander, the sturdy 
forward who led the English fifteen once, at 


least, last season? ^C. M. Wells and W. R. 
Leake worthily repre DED A $ wich College 


in the nineties. 7. E. Raphael is at present 
upholding the reputation of Merchant Tay- 
lors’ football ai Oxford and for England. 
Among Tonbridgians C. J. B. Marriott, in the 
middle of the eighties, nnd F. Luscombe, ten 
years earlier, were names to conjure with in 
English football. ‘That the Rugby game is 
well played at Sherborne is shown by the 
decisive victory the School fifteen scored 
over St. Paul’s School in the latter part of 
November. 

In the Scotch schools the Rugby Union 
game is taught in a systematic way 
peculiarly Scotch —hence the remarkable 


proportion of players Loretto and Fettes 
have contributed to the English University 
teams of late years, and the great part Mer- 
chiston has taken as a nursery for Scotch 
Internationals. Last year mention was made 


A. E. CHAMBERS, Malvern. 


of the heroes these schools have trained for 
Scotch football, and it would be to cover old 
ground to go over them again. ‘Three of the 
captains this season figure in our gallery this 
winter. H. R. Cook, of Merchiston, and 
G. C. Gowland, of Fettes, are both forwards 
of the best Scotch type, doing good work in 
the scrum, as well as fast and able to make 
the best of their opporiunities in the open. 
Of the schools which play according to 
Association rules there is a goodly number. 
Though Winchester, Eton, and Harrow still 
keep up their own special games, all of them 
pay a certain amount of attention to the 
genuine Association game. In the earliest 
days of the Football Association, Eton elevens 
used to meet the Wanderers once a year, as did 
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Harrow School. Of late years both schools 


have played a few matches according to the 
Football Association rules пг the springtime. 
Winchester, too, has at length fallen into line 
with the others, and last winter even set an 
example in playing two inter-school matches 


under F.A. rules. 


The presence of two Eton 


captains will be explained by the fact that 
there are two games peculiar to the School 
A. F. Lambert holds a triple office as 


Keeper of the Field, otherwise Captain of 
the College eleven, and Keeper of Oppidan 
Wall and Mixed Wall, which are respectively 
the teams to represent the Oppidans against 
the Collegers in the annual match at the 
Wall on St. Andrew’s Day, and the eleven 
made up from Oppidans and  Collegers 
together after the game on St. Andrew’s 
Day. А good long behind in the field game, 


Ковкит H. DUNDAS, Eton (Keeper of College Wall). 


he played flying man last winter for the 
Oppidans against the Collegers at the Wall, 
and with great credit. К. Н. Dundas, 
as Keeper of College Wall, led the Collegers 
against the Oppidans in the annual struggle 
on November 29. His experience of the 
same contest the previous year as long 
behind was of great use to the side, and his 
individual play had much to do with the 
good show of the Collegers. 

Like his predecessor of 1901, E. H. H. 
Edge, the Harrow captain, is a centre. A 
very fine dribbler more Harroviensi, he takes 
a lot of stopping at any time, and is, besides, 
a dangerous shot “off yards’’—z.e. when 
a fair catch gives the chance of a kick 
near youl. Bradfield, Brighton, Charter- 


house, 
Repton, Rossall, and Shrewsbury, of the 
schools: not’ represented in our gallery, all 
play the strict Association game. 
Repton has a particularly good side this 
winter, having won ten and lost one of the 
eleven matches it has played. 
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Felsted, Forest, Lancing, Radley, 


Of them 


Justice was done in a similar article a year 


ago to the distinguished part Charterhouse 
has played in inter-University and Interna- 
tional football during the last ten years or so. 


Westminster does not lag far behind, and 
Malvern has the credit of training the most 
brilliant individual player of tbe day in 
R. E. Foster. Last winter Malvern had, 
besides two representatives in the Oxford, 
one in the Cambridge eleven ; Charterhouse 
only one in the t<er-University match; 
while, oddly, there were no fewer than 


W. M. GRYLLS, Haileybury. 


three old Wykehamists in the Oxiord eleven. 
This winter Westminster is well represented 
at Cambridge in the person of S. N. Harris, 
a forward of more than average ability. 
Shrewsbury had not, perhaps, been so well 
represented in the inter-University match as 
it was last year, when it had G. E. Wilkin- 
son, the captain, as well as H. Morgan 
Owen, piaying for Oxford, and H. R. Unwin 
for Cambridge. A. T. Coleby, this season's 
Westminster captain, is a forward, tricky 
and a good passer, if at times a little erratic 
in his shooting. In A. E. Chambers, ther 
captain, the Malvern eleven have one of the 
best backs they have ever had, and one who 
is surc to attain higher honours if the oppor- 
tunity should come. 
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HOW TO 


B the boy who goes in for bird's-egg 
. . eollecting—-and what boy does not?— 
the little cabinet illustrated in fig. 1 will be 
found exceedingly useful. 


As will be noticed, it consists of a small 
chest of six drawers. Each drawer contains 
a shallow tray, which is readily removable to 
expose the layer of eggs beneath, for there 
are twelve layers of eggs altogether in the 
cabinet, when it is stocked. 

The height of the cabinet is 26 in., the 
width 16 in., and the depth 10 in. Naturally, 
these dimensions may be altered to any ex- 
tent; but for the sake of example in detail- 
ing the method of constructing the article, 
we shall suppose the size mentioned is that 
adopted in the present instance. 

The first question before us will be, What 
material shall we make the cabinet of? ‘The 
answer, of course, depends upon the pocket 


or the taste of the maker. Oak, walnut, and 
mahogany will look very well; but, then, so 
will any white wood if it be nicely enamelled 
or stained and varnished. 

The cost of the fancy woods named, of the 
thickness proper for our purpose, will not be 
more than sixpence a square foot; and as 
only a small quantity will be needed, the ex- 
pense won’t be very alarming. So let us say 
that we decide to make the cabinet of walnut. 

For the sides we shall require two pieces 
of }-in. wood 26 in. long and 10 in. wide. As 
the material is purchased ready planed, we 
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MAKE A BIRD’S-EGG DRAWER 


By GEORGE P. Moon, 


PART I. 


escape this part of the work ; but the edges 
will need attention, especially that of each 
which comes to the front when the cabinet 
is finished. These must be nicely squared 


иинин 


and rubbed with glass-paper, as must also be 
the outer surfaces. 

The back edges are next prepared to 
receive the back board. As you will notice 
in fig. 8, these edges are what is termed 
“ rebated "—that is, they are reduced in 
thickness, in this case to something more 
than ;5 in. so that the back may fit in 


neatly. In fig. 2 you see this detail more 
clearly illustrated. 
portion of the side is shown in this diagram. 
The lower line should resemble the “ shaky ” 
one on the left, to indicate incompleteness. 
By an error this characteristic has not been 
given it. 


in. f 
The extent of the thin portion) is here’ GO 


equal to the thickness of the back, or } in. 


lines till six have been put down. 


Only part of the top 


CABINET. 


This distance from the back edge draw a 
pencil-line on the inside of the wood, and 
another on the edge a trifle more than 45 in. 
from the outside margin. 

Lay your tenon-saw on the first line and 
saw more than half through the wood. 


Then remove the material with a s 
chisel, repeating this operation till you have 
sufficiently rebated the side, when the other 
side piece can be taken in hand aud treated 
in like manner. 


We must next provide the slides for the 
cabinet drawers to rest upon. 

Take a side piece, and on the inner surface 
draw a pencil-line 5 in. from and parallel 
with the top, and below this draw another, 


] in. from it. This indicates the position of 
the first shelf or drawer slide. 

At intervals of 23 in. draw other double 
Then 
mark the other side piece in like fashion. 
Be very accurate in this particular, for it 


will save you much bother afterwards. Fig. 3 
shows the idea. 

Now join each of these double lines, ex- 
cept the lowest, by а pencil-stroke ¢ in. and 
front edge of the side piece, 

between these four lines is 
to be re 


———— 


ed to form a cavity or mortise to 


reccive the ends of the wood bars which 
divide the drawers in front. 

A sharp chisel i in. in width will be 
required to extract the material, and care 
must be taken not to go right through the 
side, or the cabinet will be disfigured. The 
cavity should be, say, ;} in. deep. 

The dividing bars measure 1 in. wide, } in. 
thick, and 15 in. long. The front ¢ in. 
is уу in. less in length than the remainder, 
as you will notice on referring to fig. 5. For 
the portion of greater length forms the tenon 
which fits into the mortise we have already 
made in the side. The front must be flush 
with the front edges of the side pieces, and 
the joining obviously should be as imper- 
ceptible as possible. 
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But all must fit equally well when they 
are connected with the sides—that is to say, 
they must be of exactly equal length. 

You will notice dotted lines marked on the 
bar in fig. 5. This indicates the position of 
a cavity which reduces the wood one-half in 
thickness, fig. 6, for the purpose of support- 
ing one end of the drawer slide that is 
attached to the side piece, as you see illus- 
trated in fig. 7. 

These slides are long enough to run to the 
rebate behind; their width is } in. and 
thickness } in. You will not need to be told 
that their front ends are halved to make 
them fit their cavities on the dividing bar, 
nor that each bar has two such cavities. 

( To be continued.) 
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SOME CLEVER BOYS. 
STORIES OF THEIR REMARKABLE RECORDS. 


х the world of sport to-day there are to 
be found some very clever boys. Most 
notably in swimming do the youths of 
England take their stand alongside the men. 
In this art, the boys in some towns are a 
great deal smarter than the men, for who 
does not know of the prowess of David (“Воу”) 
Billington of Bacup, now a full-fledged 
champion and still a boy? This has been 
Billington’s season and no mistake, for win- 
ning distance championships and breaking 
records of long courses have been his chief 
delights in 1902. David was born in 1885, 
and at ten years of age his father taught 
him to swim in the Maden Baths of Bacup. 
At twelve years of age the boy covered 
1,000 yds. in 15 min. 53 sec., at thirteen 
years compassed a mile in 29 min. 42 sec., 
phenomenal pace for a youth so tender in 
years. About three hundred prizes Billington 


Another capable boy swimmer we have to- 
day is F. A. Unwin of Sheffield, who is about 
thirteen years old and i$ & member of the 
Otter S.C. He has won most of his wonder- 
ful collection of prizes in open races, 
disdaining competition among boys. At 
nine years of age he won an open 100 yds. 
race at Sheffield, and a year later captured 
the spoils in races at Barnsley and Ambergate. 
Hehascaptained the Sheffield Boys! Squadron 
Team. As a trick swimmer Unwin is very 
clever, one of his feats being to cover a 
distance of 25 yds. in one backward plunge 
and two strokes on the back. He has recently 
won the Sheffield Championship for plunging. 


Outside swimming as a sport, however, 
some boys are very advanced in other pas- 
times. At Carlisle there is а  youth's 
championship wrestling belt, amateur of 
course, and from the ranks of these are 
turned out some of the best men in the 
“ Mother Ring.” James Michael, the Welsh 
cyclist, was but a boy when he came from 
his obscure Welsh village te ride in London, 
and to-day he is the finest paced distance 
cyclist in the world. John Reiff, the Ameri- 
can horseman, came to England when he 
was fourteen, weighing 5 st. 2 lb. and standing 
but4ft.6 in. It was he who lay on the neck 
of the horse as he rode, and he occasionally 
won two or three events in one afternoon. 


Who can forget the formidable shooting 
of the boy Rugbeian, Hyde, who at Bisley, in 
1900, got 31 points.out of a possible 35 at 
200 yds. and 32 out of 35 at 500 yds. range ? 
He was only fourteen at the time. When he 
was eighteen years of age, Benjamin Teipel 
won the world's Diamond Championship 


Badge at shooting. In a curious contest 
arranged between Teipel and young Bogardus, 
the former, using a catapult, beat the latter, 
who was using an up-to-date rifle. 


In athletics of late years we have unearthed 
some remarkable boys, most notably F. G. 
Brookes, a Midland boy, who, before he was 
eighteen, could run 100 yds. in very little out- 
side 10 sec., jump longwards almost 20 ft., and 
play Rugby football in a manner that took 


Е. A, Ux wi, Boy CHAMPION SWIMMER. 


him into the first flight of players. With the 
bat he was also very successful. 


D. Flynn, the present Scottish champion 
cyclist at 10 and 25 miles, won his honours 
in 1902, when he was seventeen years of age. 
He has won fifteen trophies exclusive of his 
two national championship medals. His 
height is 5 ft. 8} in. and he weighs 11 st. 10 1b., 
a wonderful build for а boy not yet eighteen 
years of aye. He made hacks of many 
notable English riders over a good distance 
this year in Glasgow. As a swimmer, too, 
Flynn is fast, for his time for 50 yds. is 
35 sec. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL SERIES.] 


Descriptive Compctition : 
“ His Majesty King Edward VII." 


Prize—10s, 64. 


WILLIAM L. F. WANNAN (age 164), 984 Lygon Strect, 
N. Carlton, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 


CERTIFICATES, 
[Vames stand in order of merit.) 


Doris Webster, Ravenscroft, Windermerc; John 
Williams, Forest Street, Castlemaine, Victoria, Aus- 
tralia ; Emily H. Grierson, 9 Comeragh Road, W. Ken 
sington ; Alice A. Milner, Hedenham Rectory, Bungay ; 
Edwin H. Rhodes, Woore, near Newcastle, Staffordshire ; 
Olive Downes, Ooldington Avenue, Bedford; William 
Е. Spalding, islington Boro’ Council Depot, Cotten- 
ham Road, Hornsey Rise, х. ; Digby Gordon Harris, 
Oak Cottage, Naini-Tal, Kumaon, India ; Ernest James 
Doble, * Arltungu," Cambridge Terrace, New Parkside, 
Unley, South Australia; Percy A. Cameron, ^ Brae- 
mar," Carlingford, N.S.W., Australia; Fred Schole- 
field, 34 Edinburgh Road, Upper Armley, Leeds; Hilda 
F. Moore, School House, West Dean, Chichester ; Maud 
Forrester-Brown, 39 Conduit Road, Bedford; W. 
Ernest Taylor, Mount Ambrose, Redruth, Cornwall ; 
George Cranfield Barrell, 6 Brunswick Crescent, New 
Southgate, N.; Brian Alfred Harris, Oak Cottage, 
Naini-Tal, Kumaon, India; Douglas John Davis, 7 
Dornton Road, Balham, s.w.; David W. Evans, St. 
Mary's, Isles of Scilly ; Maud L. Walton, Herne y illa, 
Kloof Street, Cape Town, Cape Colony ; W. R. Wells, 
7 The Nook, Barber Road, Sheffield ; Jane M. Earle, 
2 The Waldrons, Croydon. 


« Ribbons of British and Foreign Orderc of 
Chivalry." 


Prize—10s. 6d. 


WILLIAM І. Е. WANNAN (age 164), 984 Lyyon Street, 
N. Carlton, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 


CERTIFICATES. 


Digby Gordon Harris, Oak Cottage, Naini-Tal, 
Kumaon, India; Doris Webster, Ravenscroft, Winder- 
mere; Ernest James Doble, Arltunga, Cambridge 
Terrace, New Parkside, Unley, S. Australia; Alice A. 
Milner, Hedenham Rectory, Bungay; H. A. H. Good- 
year, Tune t, Barnsley, Yorks.; Brian Alfred 
Harris, Oak Cottage, Naini- Tal, Kumaon, India ; David 
W. Evans, St. Mary's, Isles of Scilly; Edwin H. 
Rhodes, Woore, near Newcastle, Staffs. ; 4ohn Williams, 
Forest Street, Castlemaine, Victoria, Australia; John 
Edward Jones, Grove House, Daisy Hill, Buckley, 
Chester; T. D. Kerwin-Rielly, St. George's College, 
Mussorie, India; William F. Spalding. Islington Boro’ 
Council Depot, Cottenham Road, Hornsey Rise, N.; 
W. R. Wells, 7 The Nook, Barber Road, Sheffield; 
Leonard C. Cooper, 76 Hartfield Road, Wimbledon, 
8.W.; Maud Forrester-Brown, 39 Conduit Road, Bed- 
ford ; George Cranfield Barrell, 6 Brunswick Crescent, 
New Southgate, N.; Douglas John Davies. 7 Dornton 
Road, Balham, 8.w.; W. M. Macmillan, Stelleubusch, 
Cape pein А. Fred Scholefield, 34 Edinburgh Road, 
Upper Armley, Leeds. 


“ Bronze and Gold." 


Prize—10s. 64. 


ЕмпҮ Н. Grierson (age 19), 9 Comeragh Road, W. 
Keusington. 


CERTIFICATES, 


Dora Nesbitt Kemp, 84 Knollys Road, Streatuam ; 
Doris Webster, Ravenscroft, Windermere ; Archibald 
J. A. Wilson, 126 Sydenham Road North, Croydon; К. 
A. H. Goodyear, Tune Street, Barnsley, Yorks. ; 
Frederick W. Aldous, 21 Hampstead Hill Gardens, 
Hampstead, x.w. ; Alice A Milner, Hedenham Rectory, 
Bungay ; William F. Spalding, Islington Boro’ Council 
Depot, Cottenham Road, Hornsey Rise, N.; Edwin 
Herbert Rhodes, Woore, near Newcastle, Stafford- 
shire; David W. Evans, St. Mary's, Isles of Scilly ; 
Digby Gordon Harris, Oak Cottage, Naini-Tal, Kumaon, 
India; John Williams, Forest Street, Castlemaine, 
Victoria, Australia ; Ernest James Doble, Unley, Soutli 
Australia; Fred Scholefield, 34 Edinburgh Road, Upper 
Armley, Leeds, Yorks.; Maud L. Walton, Herne Villa, 
Kloof Street, Cape Town, Cape Colony ; Richard H. 
Wilson, 344 Renmuir Street, Tooting, S.W. : James Е, 
Stanley Ross, 5 Bartholomew Road, Kentish Town, 
N.W.; Brian Alfred Harris, Oak Cottage, Naini-Tal, 


Kumaon, India ; George Cranfield Barrell, 6 Brunswick 
Crescent, New Southgate, N.; Hilda F. Moore, School 
House, West Dean, Chichester; George F. Good, 40 


Regent Street, Mile End, Portsmouth ; Douglas Johu 
Davis, 7 Dornton Road, Balham, s. Wey 
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NOTICE TO CoN TRIBUTORS.—4A77 mannseripts intended 
Jor the BOYS OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must have the name 
aud address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF ‘THK MS. 
must be giren, Miscellaneous voluntaru contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers (obe returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself jn anu way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS, sent to 
ihe Office is so great tha! a considerable tine must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideracion arrives, 


Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Republication by 
authors on their’ own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS,; and whenever any special value is рш upon a 
MS. bu the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or tt cannot afterwards be recognised. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no ercep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of anu general interest are given 
in these columns in due course, 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, * B.O.P? 
56 Paternoster Row. Letters sent to private addresses 
of members of the staff are по! answered, 


D. G. M. 9.—Not at alla bad copy. You should enter 
our drawing competitions. 


F. B. ( Middlesbro').—Promising, but not yet quite up 
to our standard. Why not try your hand in our 
various drawing and sketching competitions? That 
is just the kind of practice you need. 


RECRUIT.— Yon cannot join any cavalry regiment you 
please, as it depends on your height, and you can be 
too tall as well as too short. The standards are: for 
the Life Guards and Horse Guards, ö ft. 11 in. to 
6 ft. 1 in. ; for the Lancers, 5 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. 9 in. ; 
for the Dragoon Guards and Dragoons, 5 ft. 5 in. to 
5 ft. Sin.; for the Hussars, 5 ft. 4 in. to 5 ft. 6 in. 
1. 7 one over 6 ft lin. is admitted into che Cavalry 
nowadays ; hence the tallest men in the Army are 
in the Infantry, 
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W. R.—Such boilers are illustrated in the catalogues 
of people who sell model engines. See the advertise- 
ments on our wrappers. 


AN OLD Boy.—Apply to John Menzies & Co., 90 West 
Nile Street. . They represent the King's Printers in 
Glasgow, and can procare for you all the official 
publications. 


J. Н RILEY.—Make out a specification, and get esti- 
mates from those who sell the things. It is the only 
way to arrive at local prices. 


D. J. DAvis.—Thank you for your letter. The writer 
was evidently unaware that the first submarine 
eable was laid across the harbour at Portsmouth, 
and commeuced working on December 13, 1846, just 
as you seem to be unaware that the experimental 
cable was worked in Swansea Bay by Wheatstone and 
Lewellyn in 1844. 


Б. N.—One of the latest is Sewell's * Elements of Elec- 
trical Engineering: a First Year's Course for 
Students,” published by Crosby Lockwood & Cv., 
Stationers’ Hall Court, Ec. 16 answers all the 
questions you ask, 


E. HisBRIDGER.— Yes: * From Powder-Monkey to 
Admiral" is still obtainable in book form, and can 
be had through the booksellers. 


D. S. D.—1. There is a good practical chapter on the 
turning-lathe and how to use it in that useful book 
" Every Man His Own Mechanic," published by 
Ward, Lock & Co.. Salisbury Square, Е.с. 2. The sizes 
of paper vary so much that the old names are becom- 
ing obsolete, and the áimensions аге now given in 
inches, 


BEETLES.—The most useful of the cheaper books on 
beetles is Hoffmann & Kirby's © Beetle-Collector’s 
Handbook." It has about 500 species fizured in 
colour, and can be had for 2s. 9d. of William 
Glaisher, 265 High Holborn, Е.С. 


EASTBOURNE.—I1. The Census reports are Government 
Blue Books. Those for 1901 are not yet complete. 
You can ascertain the prices of those published from 
the King’s Printers, Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
Printer Street, New Street Square, E.c. 2. Height 
above sea-level is ascertained by means or the 
barometer. 

C. A. W.—There is no such profession. The subjects 
are simply branches of the ordinary medical cour. 
Е. W. WEBSTER.—Take no; further steps in the matter 
until you have improved in your spelling, and then 

consult a solicitor. There is plenty of time. 

Н. C. J.—Write to the Secretary of the Admiralty fo 
particulars of admission as dockyard apprentices. 
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I. MePHenson.—They аге oak-galls, not oak-balls, ari 
they are due to the common oak-gall wasp (Cynips 
J'olii ). 

Srccnurrv,.—'The stamp alone costs 807. ; but you can 
get a guide from any law bookseller, which will tell 
you all about it. 


APPRECIATION.—J. Be W. writes: “I am well on the 
way towards thirty, but, patriarch as I am, I still 
read the * B.O.P}? with interest, and hope to continue 
doing so." 


G. H (Bristol).—1. Yes; you are eligible to join in tlie 
competitions. 2. Jarrold is the publisher. You 
could get it to order through any Bristol bookseller. 


J. G. BzLrL.—Silver penny and twopenny pieces are in- 
cluded in the Maundy money given to the poor every 
year in Westminster Abbey on Maundy Thursday. 
They are specially coined for the purpose, and are 
not issued on any other occasion. 


J. B.. W. (Derbyshire).—Accept our thanks for your 
letter. We will not overlook the subject you mea- 
tion. 


TomMy (Geneva).—We are sorry for you, but the 
fault is your own. We cannot reprint the costly 
coloured plate, nor would we issue it separately from 
the * B.O.P.“ if we could. Our coloured plates are 
intended for our regular readers, and not for mete 
casual purchasers who may take a fancy to some 
particular plate. Many of these plates, if issued in 
small numbers only, could not be sold at less than 
from 5s. to 7s, 6d. each, and yet we give them with 
our monthly parts. К 

MODELS (J. E. and others).—Try the * Model" depart- 
ment of Messrs. W. J. Bassett-Lowke & Co, 20 
Kingswell Street, Northampton. In railway engines, 
line fittings, points, etc., their catalogue is specially 
strong. 


R. Е. (Malta).—Your letter, with the water-colour 
sketehes, reached us quite safely. We may quote 
from the former in our “Note Book " columns, 


WOULD-BE SAILOR.— Yon will find all about it in “ The 
Sea," published by Spottiswoode & Co., 54 Grace- 
church Street, E.c, price one shilling. 

J. C. — We had an article on * How to make a Coracie," 
butit was many years ago, and is out print. Geta 
copy of * The Field " and :ее J. C. Corling s advertise- 
meut. 


DOG WITH THE MANGE (F. J. G.).—We believe that it 
is only a species of eczema. Give more exercise arri 
plenty of green vegetables in his food. Get Spratt's 
cure for the mange if he gets worse. This is to be 
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No that the scene is once more brought 
back to England, we take up the story 
at the point where it diverged from its first 
course. Dick Bull (it may be remembered) 


‘had returned to London after his investiga- 
‚ tions at Ellendean. 


QUEER MR. QUERN. 


By THE Rev. А. N. MALAN, D.D. 


Author of “ The Belgian Hare," “ The Wallaby Man,” etc. ete. 


CHAPTER XX.—AT ELLENDEAN AGAIN. 


The winter months slipped away, and 
spring revived the gladness of life throughout 
the land. Bull had received a letter from 
Mrs. Quoits about Christmas-tide, containing 
a grave piece of intelligence. It stated that 
Dr. Edless had been thrown out of his dog- 


cart and killed. Bull was considerably 
shocked by the news. Apart from the 
sudden and awful character of such в visita- 
tion, the death of Dr. Edless removed the only 
person through whom there seemed any 
chance of Clearing up the mystery connected 


- 
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with Hugh Woodward. To leave that 
mystery unsolved, when a clue to its solution 
was apparently possible, was matter for 
much regret. For it involved the cause of 


. justice, the happiness of a widowed mother, | 


and the mental peace of Mr. Quern. 

Bull was consequently much concerned at 
the news. He estimated his disadvantage 
with professional insight—the thread was 
snapped asunder, its ends had recoiled and 
left a gap which nothing could bridge over 
to guide him in the twists and turns of the 
labyrinth. 

He was walking down Regent Street one 
day, near Enster.time, thinking of this 
subject aud vexing his mind with the baffling 
nature of its perplexities, when his attention 
was arrested by the face of a passing pedes- 
trian. Each had regarded the other with a 
look that checked their steps, and aroused the 
reflection, “ I seem to know that face — where 
have I seen it before?" Each instinctively 
slowed down, and gazed a moment at the 
pavement to assist memory—and each at the 
same instant turned to get another look at 
the other. Their eyes met once more, and a 
common impulse of attraction drew them 
together. 

The mighty Bull, who must have weighed 
two of the other individual, melted his face 
into a broad smile, and said, “ Ме seem to 
fancy that we know each other, sir. May I 
ask your name?" 

* Kenneth Ibsley." 

" Of course! Give me your hand, Nibs, 
for auld lang syne. I'm Bull." 

" Are you? Awfully pleased to meet you!” 
(He spoke in the same deliberate drawl as of 
yore) "I've heard of your fame at the 
bar. What а big man you have grown!” 

“ My dear Ibsley, it's lucky for me that I 
have, or I should tremble at the thought of 
the vengeance you might feel disposed to 
wreak on me for old Ravensdale scores.” 

“Ah, you had a playful way of teasing 
in those days; but I got accustomed to it, 
and I liked you none the worse. I was 
the sort of chap that a fellow like you 
was bound to humbug. It’s all right." 

“ You have the same good heart as of old, 
Ibsley. І was a great rollicking duffer, but 
it was more crass tomfoolery than anything 
worse, I believe." 

* Don't bother about it now— what does it 
matter? Let us improve the shining hour 
by reviving more profitable recollections. 
We had a good time in the old days, take 
it by and large. I often wonder what old Quern 
is doing. The school went to pot, didn't it?” 

“My dear fellow," said Bull, suddenly 
assuming a serious voice, “ you shouldn't 
speak of it in that flippant style. It is one 
of the saddest incidents of the century. I 
went over the old place last November." 

* Did it harrow up your feelings ? ” 

“'To put it mildly, it did. I should like to 
tell you sbout it. Are you busy? Can't we 
have a quiet little dinner together? Come 
and be my guest at the Criterion—will 

ou?" 

* Thanks—I shall be very happy; but I 
must leave early, as I have promised to take 
my mother and sister to a concert; they have 
come to live in town, to make & home for me. 
I'm in the War Office.” 

“ That’s a surprise. I always looked on you 
аз а man of peace ; a poet and a musician. a 
sort of Apollo. But you have only taken his 
cue, лес ad citharam, nec ad arcum segnis. 
Do you remember doing that in class ? ” 

“ No—-I have forgotten all the Latin I ever 
learnt.” 

They walked on, conversing as old school 
chums are wont to do when they meet after 
years of separation. They dined generously, 
and over the savoury dishes Bull gave his 
guest an outline of his late experiences at 
Ellendean. He succeeded in so rousing 
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Ibsley’s interest that the latter declared he 
should like to go down to the place and rekindle 
the ashes of decayed sentiment. 

* [ could get from Thursday before Easter 
till the following Tuesday," said Ibsley. “І 
should like to have a day's fishing in the 
Barbel, or on Tolbury Mere. There were some 
good trout in the river, and some whacking 
big pike in the lake. Youremember that one 
stuffed in the parlour of the inn — it weighed 
twenty-two pounds. I should like to catch its 
brother. It has always been my ambition to 
get hold of a big fish —you have it stuffed, 
and all your fishing friends are green with 
envy when they see it.” 

“I could get away at the same time,” said 
Bull; “ and I should enjoy the trip. Shall 
wegotogether? The Dog and Duck is a very 
snug little hostelry, and Mrs. Quoits cooks 
first-rate. Will you close? " 

** All right.” 


So on the Thursday before Easter, Bull 
and Ibsley journeyed to Ellendean. They 
spent & good part of the Friday in quiet 
wandering about the old haunts. The deso- 
lation of Ravensdale excited only a smoulder- 
ing interest in Ibsley's mind, compared with 
the fervid emotions that blazed in the heart 
of Bull. 

“T can’t pretend to rake up very much 
sentiment about the old days,” said Ibsley, 
“except for the trout. I did enjoy going for 
them in the summer evenings. I'll have a 
try for one to-morrow.”’ 

They paid a visit to Mr. Quern, and a con- 
trast was observable betwoen the attitudes of 
the two old pupils towards their old master. 
The weaker nature of the boy seemed to 
have been moulded in wax—the stronger to 
have been hewn out of solid rock. The 
one “ gave" when you leant upon it; the 
other was support to resist an earthquake. 
So, at least, thought Mr. Quern, as he men- 
tally drew a contrast between them. 

They talked about Hugh Woodward, and 
Bull spoke of his clue snapped asunder by 
the death of Dr. Edless. But Mr. Quern 
asserted that he could not bring himself to 
believe that the doctor had been an agent 
in the disappearance of the boy—the idea of 
such heartless and treacherous cruelty 
seemed too horrible for belief. 

“I take heart," he said, ‘from our meet- 
ing to-day. The presence of Ibsley is a 
fresh encouragement for hope. When Bull 
entered the lists, my heart bounded with ex- 
ultation. Now we bring a threefold cord to 
bear upon one common object of interest, 
and a threefold cord is not quickly broken.” 

“I don’t see how I can help," said Ibsley. 
“I liked the little chap—he had an eye for 
& fish even at that tender age. Talking 
about fish—I walked down to the mill this 
morning, and I saw a chap land a trout that 
must have scaled three pounds if it turned 
ап ounce. It was a splendid fish—and he 
played it nobly--landed it without а net. I 
had a talk with him, and we are going to try 
for a pike in Tolbury Mere on Monday." 

* He was probably one of thetwo colonists 
from Africa," said Mr. Quern. “They have 
taken Rose Cottage. The younger is a good 
fisherman.” 


Ibsley’s exploit on the Mere deserves 
notice, for it was mentioned in the local 
gazettes, and made him famous in his own 
estimation. They began fishing early on the 
Monday morning. The day was bright and 
warm, but sport was poor, and at lunch-time 
both creels were still empty. Then they 
moored the boat in a sheltered bay, and took 
things easy for a while, Kenneth Ibsley in 
the stern, John Link in the bows. John 
soon fell asleep, and Kenneth was dozing off 
when the sound of a rippling movement in 
the water roused him to peer over the side of 
the boat. 


In an instant he was wide awake. There 
— within a yard of him—lay & magnificent 
pike basking in the sunny shallows between 
the boat and the bank. Не had never seen 
such a fish in its native waters. The sun- 
shine playing on its back armed it with a 
coat of silver mail. A mighty desire burnt 
in Ibsley's soul to capture the monster— 
visions of it stuffed in a glass case made him 
feel sick with excitement. Was it possible 
to secure the prey? The pike seemed to be 
asleep – 16 lay so still. lbsley put out his 
hand to take his rod. But he feared to 
startle the fish. Then another thought 
flashed through his mind. 

Cautiously removing the stretcher, he 
quickly raised it above his head, and with 
all his strength he brought it down edgeways 
on the back of the pike, with a commotion 
that awoke John Link. What John saw,as 
he opened his eyes, was his companion in 
the act of jumping overboard. There was a 
pompholugopaphlasma, which deluged the 
boat, and the next moment Ibsley had his 
arms full with the great fish, which he hurled 
somehow upon the land. Then he waded 
out after it. 

John laughed till his sides ached. The 
pike lay flapping and snapping its jaws, 
while Ibsley, capering about, scooped at the 
fish with the stretcher to preveni it from 
sliding back into the water. It was а bar- 
barous triumph, but what did Ibsley care? 
Visions of the glass case nerved him, and he 
stuck to that fish till the last wriggle was 
over and its noble life had passed. 

Then Ibsley rested. He took out his 
handkerchief and mopped some of the water 
from his dripping clothes, and scraped off 
portions of mud. 

“I have got him," he said. “ Not a very 
sportsmanlike proceeding, I confess; but 
never mind—I’ve got him, and ГІ have him 
stuffed. What do you think he weighs ? ” 

“ Eighteen pounds -not much under. It 
was the funniest bit of fighing I ever saw, 
But I congratulate you. He must be the 
monarch of the Mere." 

Ibsley was content—he did not want any 
more fishing that day. 

(To be continued.) 
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A STRANGE STORY OF ADVENTURE AND 


p> the next morning Philip set off in 
search of something with which to re- 
р their larder, that just then was as 

are as Mother Hubbard's historical cup- 
board. 

He hoped that he might have the good 
fortune to come across such another deer as 
that which the youthful savage had slain 
under their noses the day before; and he 
promised Dick that, if he did, there should 
be a haunch of venison in the larder before 
he was many hours older. Philip also 
hoped that he might meet the young native 
again. Hehad seemed to wish to make their 
acquaintance, and Philip and Dick had 
cudgelled their brains, trying to guess what 
it was that he wished to communicate and 
what the signs he had made might mean. 

If it had not been for the youth’s evidently 
wishing to keep his companions in ignorance 
of their proximity, they would have felt 
tempted to approach the village in the hope 
that they might see him again, and that the 
natives might prove friendly. But Dick 
very sensibly said that the boy certainly did 
not want the rest of the natives to see them, 
and that it would be foolhardy to show more 
confidence in them than he did. 

So Philip, instead of climbing towards 
the village, turned his back on the temple, and 
with his musket across his shoulder followed 
the row of trees that led to the plain below. 

It was not long before he started some 
game —not the coveted deer, but something 
nearly as good—a fine pheasant. This was 
only the second he had seen, and it was 
with much satisfaction that he saw it drop. 
Marking the spot where it fell, he re-loaded 
his musket, and then went in search of it; 
but to find the bird amongst the long grass 
Was no easy matter. However, after hunting 
about for some time, he came upon the 
pheasant lying near some rocks that formed 
the entrance to a hole tunnelled beneath the 
surface of the plain. 

Picking up the pheasant and attaching it 
to the belt round his waist that he had 
borrowed from Dick, Philip proceeded to 
examine the passage, wondering if he had 
found another temple. 

The entrance was not nearly so large as 
the one that led into the temple—in fact, it 
was only & few feet wide 

Passing through the tunnel, Philip found 
that it ran down a little way and then ended 
in а large circular cavern. Very little light 
entered it, but there was enough for Philip 
to see that it contained nothing, and that its 
rocky sides were devoid of sculpture of any 
kind. He was returning to the entrance, 
when the small amount of light that came 
from the opening was obscured by a large 
wriggling body. 

An enormous snake, alarmed at something 
outside, had crept into the cave, and Philip 
could see it writhing about, coiling and un- 
coiling itself. 

Fortunately, Philip was partly hidden 
behind a piece of rock, and the snake was 
too much concerned for its own safety to 
notice him. Standing well back and 
squeezing himself against the side of the 
rock, he watched it crawl a little farther into 
the cave and coil itself up. 

It blocked up the whole of the narrow 
passage, and there was no way of passing it 
unless he jumped over or trod upon it; of 
course, neither of these alternatives found 
favour in Philip’s eyes, and he began to feel 
rather queer. He wondered how long it 
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DICK AND PHILIP: 


By A. M. Jackson. 


CHAPTER XX.— DICK'8 SISTER. 


would take the snake to discover his presence, 
ns what would happen when it did discover 
iim. 

Presently Philip saw something start up 
out of its coils and begin swaying backwards 
and forwards—its hegd and neck, he con- 
cluded ; but there was not light enough for 
him to see if the head was pointing his way 
ог not. He dared not fire at the reptile, as 
it was a hundred chances to one whether he 
would nit it in & vital part, and if the 
creature's head was turned away from him it 
would oniy serve to attract its attention. 

The suspense was getting horrible, and as 
he watched it swaying from side to side like 
а pendulum, and fancied that its eye was 
fixed upon him. Philip felt as if mesmerised, 
and as if he, too, must begin swaying back- 
wards and forwards. Little electric thrills 
were shooting up and down his arms and 
legs, and he thought that if that kind of 
thing went on much longer he should have 
to make a rush for the entrance--snake or 
no snake. 

He tried to think of all he had read or 
heard of the habits and customs of snakes. 
Did they go through that sort of performance 
before springing on their prey ? and how long 
did it usually last? Already it seemed to 
have been going on for hours. But he could 
not collect his thoughts; and the stupid 
refrain of a comic song entitled “So like a 
snake’’ kept running through his head and 
bothering him. 

He might have tried to hit the snake on 
the head with his musket, but he knew that 
it was more than likely that the slightest 
movement on his part would—whatever its 
present intentions might be—cause it to 
dart at him; besides, so big a snake might 
require more than one tap to settle it, even 
if he were so fortunate as to get his stroke 
in first, which was extremely doubtful. So 
Philip summoned up all his courage, and, 
on the off-chance of altogether escaping the 
snake’s notice, waited quietly where he 
was; which was really, as he was tolerably 
well screened by the rock, the best and 
pluckiest thing he could do. 

Half a lifetime seemed to have passed 
since he had entered the cave, and owing to 
his cramped position his legs and one of his 
arms began to grow numb and powerless ; 
and he was beginning to be afraid that he 
should drop hia musket and slip down upon 
the floor, when the light that still managed 
to squeeze itself between the snake and the 
top of the opening of the cave vanished, and 
the cave was plunged in total darkness. 
Then Philip heard a scuffle and a flapping 
of wings, and soon a battle royal was raging 
around him. 

Some large bird— possibly the enemy that 
hud occasioned it to take refuge in the cave 
— had seized the snake; and now, locked in 
an unfriendly embrace, they were whirling 
round and round the cave, and Philip heard 
the thumping of the snake's heavy body and 
the beating of the bird’s wings, as, pursuing 
their mad dance, they brushed up against its 
walls. 

Now and again Philip came in for an 
accidental blow from one or other of them, 
but fortunately they did him but little harm ; 
however, one blow—rather more severe than 
the rest —sent him sprawling, and at the 
кате time а гау of light, showing him that 
the entrance was free, lit up the scene of 
combat, and, without waiting to see how it 
ended, be bolted out of the cave. 
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At school Philip had been a bit of a boxer 
лпа accustomed to giving and receiving hard 
knocks, so he did not think much of the tap 
or two he had received, though one of them 
had made his head ache; still, he had had 
enough adventures for that morning, and as 
he had secured suficient provender to 
prevent them feeling the pangs of hunger 
for some time, he now returned to the 
temple. 

Sealing the platform, he entered the cavern. 
The carved stone door that closed the passage 
which led to the secret chamber in the idol’s 
hend was so made that when once really 
shut it could not be opened from the outside. 
This, though it increased the safety of their 
hiding-place, the boys found somewhat 
awkward, as if they both happened to be 
away at the same time, there was no one to 
open the door when they returned. It also 
puzzled them ; for they wondered how the 
priests, who had without doubt in former 
days used thia secret passage, had managed ; 
for the plan which the boys adopted of 
leaving the door as they had first found it, 
so that it could be easily opened with a 
stick, would have been too risky in the days 
when the temple wes being constantly 
used. 

As Philip now found the door “on the 
latch," as the boys called it, he concluded 
that Dick was away ; and, carefully fastening 
it behind him, he ascended the steps that led 
to the idol's head. As he approached the 
top, he was astonished to hear the sound of 
voiecs. One he recognised as Dick's, but 
who could he be talking to, Philip won 
dered. 

A few more steps brought him to the idol's 
head; and there, to his intense surprise, he 
saw Dick and the young native— whom they 
had seen for the first time the day before— 
sitting on the floor in strangely close 
proximity to one another. 

“Phew!” whistled Philip; and Dick 
and the young savage started to their 
feet. 

“Oh, it's only Philip,” cried Dick, with 
agitation. ‘Come here, Philip; would you 
like to be introduced to my sister ? ” 

“Quite willing, my boy, when the right 
time comes," returned Philip. “ Has this 
youngster been giving you any news of 
her?" 

* Lots," said Dick. 

“ Well, you had better begin by introducing 
his royal highness to me," Philip snid. 
“ Whois he? and what sort of language does 
he speak ? " 

“Pure English, and not much else,” re- 
turned Dick, with a beaming face; “but 
Pll introduce you to each other in proper 
style.” 

Then, with much empressement and a fine 
attempt at a courtly bow, Dick said, “ Lorine 
—my best friend, Philip; Philip—my sister 
Lorine.” 

This was a staggerer indeed for Philip. 
The boy, or rather Lorine--for it really was 
Lorine —smiied and held out her hand; anl 
Philip, knowing that Dick would net joke 
on such a subject, took it very gingerly in 
his, hardly knowing what he did. 

“That was а jolly good shot of yours, 
yesterday," he stammered. 

^ I was so afraid the others would sce you 
yesterday," exclaimed Lorine. 

* But who-are the others ? and how do you 
hanpcn фо. have) falé | amongst Шош?” 
asked Philip. 
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“It’s a long story," Dick said, not giving 
his sister time to reply, “апа Lorine was 
just going to begin telling it when you 
came in. You know," he continued, with 
some excitement, “l was sitting here, won- 
dering how soon you would return, and 
if I should remain where I was or take a 
stroll, when, who should walk in but Lorine. 
Of course, we knew each other at once, in 
spite of the slight alteration in our general 
appearance, and Lorine was just telling me 
how she came here, when you appeared on 
the scene." 

“There is а passage through the hills 
from the wood where we first met," observed 
Lorine, “ that leads up here. I happened to 
discover it one day, when I was exploring by 
myself." 

"Another passage!" exclaimed Philip, 
raising his eyebrows. “ Then we are not so 
safe here as we thought." 
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“T do not think that the natives know 
anything about it," said Lorine, “ for I have 
often been here, but I have never met any 
of them; and, though they know of the 
temple and the idol, I have never heard them 
mention this secret passage and this room. 
They quite believe the stories that their wise 
men tell them about the big idol, that, they 
say, used to speak, but has become dumb 
since the temples have been forsaken by the 
people, who now worship other gods ; and, 
if they knew its secret, I don't suppose tbey 
would still believe that it was the great idol 
that used to speak." 

“Let us hope not," Philip remarked fer- 
vently. 

* Now, Lorine,” said Dick, “ do begin from 
the beginning, and tell us all that has 
happened since Domenico kidnapped you. 
It was Domenico," he added, looking at 
Philip. 
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^ Of course," said Philip shortly. 

“Oh, that horrible man!" said Lorine, 
with a little shiver. “ W hat can have made 
him do it?” 

“Ah, we can tell you something about 
that," remarked Dick. 

"Yes; I have yet to hear your adven. 
tures," Lorine said. 

“If you don't mind," said Philip, very 
politely for him, * we had better hear your 
story first; it is rather important that we 
should know something about these darkies, 
as we may have some dealings with them 
before long." 

Lorine seated herself on some dried grass 
and leaves that had been piled up in one 
corner of the apartment. Dick and Philip 
then seated themselves at no great distance 
from her, and Lorine began relating her 
adventures. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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GIJECO-TURKISH WAR. 


CHAPTER XX.— ON MOUNT KRITIRI. 


back before the coming of the sun ; the shep- 


broke the silence of the monasteries scattered 
herds and goatherds upon the mountains 


HE pink and violet tints of early day 
T here and there throughout this wild ian 


were beginning to cast a glow of life 


and colour upon the snowy slopes of Mount 
Olympus and those other kindred peaks 
whose coverlets of night-mist rolled slowly 


more distant from the actual scene of strife 
were starting in search of their shaggy 


flocks, and the faint tinkle ot éhuieh-Bells- 


calling the brethren to prayer for the succ 


- of the^whns of Greece, as ir stirre 


unensi$, opened his eyes, fina: 
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scrambled to his feet, stiff and chilled to the 
bone by the icy wind which, at this reason 
of the year, sweeps down the valleys on the 
Thessalian frontier from the snow-covered 
summits of the higher peaks. Most of the 
Irregulars were still asleep, wearied out with 
their night-march and with the persistent 
fighting of the preceding day; but close by, 
seated on a block of marblé and leaning on 
his rifle, while he gazed down with unseeing 
eyes into the rocky gorge below, was Andrea 
Levandros, looking, Val thought, as if he 
would never sleep again, so deeply worn was 
his face with lines of care and anxiety, and 
so full of hopeless dejection the pose of his 
whole figure, in its gay, albeit now some- 
what travel-stained mountaineer's dress. 

“ You were right, you see, Valentine," he 
said wearily, as Daintry came up with 
extended hand. * We are everywhere too 
weak--too weak ! " and his long brown beard 
sank again upon his breast. He had fallen 
into the habit, as indeed had most of the 
others, of addressing the lad as ** Valentine,” 
for the strange surname offered insuperable 
difficulties to a foreign tongue. 

Again that pang of pity shot through the 
Englishman's heart ; and yet, what could he 
say? for to his mind the result of the war 
was already a foregone conclusion. The 
Turks, with their advantage of numbers, 
would press the attack; and how could 
Greece stand against them, with her forces, 
insuflicient at the commencement, divided 
as they were by the very nature of the 
country they tried vainly to defend? The 
event was destined to fully justify his fears; 
indeed, Turkish indolence and lack of 
enterprise alone prevented Edhem Pacha’s 
columns from being found that very Monday 
evening upon the road to Larissa, the head- 
quarters of the Crown Prince himself. But 
it was none of Daintry’s duty to voice his 
fears aloud—he could only try to discredit 
his own prophecy and rally his leader for 
being cast down at one defeat. 

“That wasn’t the way Greeks talked in 
the old days, Captain," he said, with a 
cheeriness which almost deceived his 
auditor. ‘ Never know when you’re beaten— 
that’s the surest way to win. And besides, 
you know, we’ve not got to think about 
success or failure, we’ve only got to do our 
duty and look straight ahead. Then, what- 
ever happens, it can never be disgrace. 
Who wouldn’t rather be Williams at Kars, 
or Gordon at Khartum, than Mouravieff or 
the Mahdi?—yet history would say that 
Williams and Gordon were beaten. The 
honours do not always go to the victor, 
thank Heaven!” 

An answering light sprang into the moun- 
taineer’s dark eyes. 

“Yes, Valentine," he said slowly, ** if one 
could be sure that one would always do 
one’s duty, it would not matter so much 
then. It’s not fear of death—that one 
expects ; but when you see those whom you 
thought to be leaders refusing even to follow; 
when you see others, far greater than you 
have ever been, failing ignominiously,—it is 
very hard to know what one’s duty is, and 
harder still to do it. And then Greece—l 
pray the Saints that you may never know 
what it is to see your country going blindly 
to disaster, and to be utterly powerless to 
prevent it ! 

“Disaster? Who talks of disaster?” 
exclaimed the Greek Lieutenant Demetrius, 
coming up at that moment. ‘ Why, Captain, 
you will persuade Valentine here that the 
Turks are going to beat us if you go on like 
this! Ah, Monsieur Jephson," as the war 
correspondent made his appearance, “ we 
shall be able to show you some work to- 
day! I defy Neshat Pacha to dislodge us 
from this position ! "' 

“Um—m-—m,” returned the American 
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without much heartiness. “Hope so. 
Howdy, Brother John? Feel none the worse 
after last night's tramp, I hope? ” 

“I don't see what we're here for, though," 
Val remarked presently, when the other two 
lieutenants had come up, and the party, re- 
inforced by a few officers of the Euzonoi, were 
commencing a hasty breakfast. ** Of course 
it’s not any business of mine, but I should 
like to know why Mastrapas is holding this 
place at all. We certainly don’t command 
the road from the mouth of the Meluna to 
Ligaria; and what is the object of wasting 
men and guns here if it isn’t to do that? " 
And he glanced down into the valley, where, 
at the junction of the roads leading to Mati, 
Karatzali, and Deliler, „, Greek artillerymen 
were getting a battery of six guns into posi- 
tion. 

“The Turks will never reach Ligaria ! "' 
exclaimed Demetrius boastfully. ** Mastrapas 
will take care of that ! "' 

Val shrugged his shoulders with & gesture 
caught up from some foreign acquaintance. 

“ I did not say they would," he answered, 
a trifle impatiently. “I only said that we on 
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Mount Kritiri could not prevent them if they 
took it into their heads to try." 

* Tt is impossible for Neshat to advance on 
Tyrnavos while we hold our position here," 
опе of the Euzonoi interposed. “ Kritiri practi- 
cally commands the Pass of Skompa. But 
I agree with you, Monsieur Daintry, that it 
seems rather wasteful to hold the ridge so 
strongly when there are so many points along 
the frontier where men and guns are so 
badly needed.” 

“ Ah, well," Val rejoined with a smile, “ it's 
all the better for us, as it turns out, for we 
are likely to have more excitement here than 
we had in the Meluna yesterday. I’m quite 
ready to take my share in rolling down 
Neshat's men as fast as they try to climb up. 
I only wanted to know why I was doing it— 
that'sall!" And he resumed his breakfast 
operations with a satisfied air, which seemed 
to say that the matter was settled as far as 
he was concerned. 

* Smolenitz is driving Hairi Pacha back 
through the Reveni!” exclaimed another 
young officer of the Euzonoi, with a sanguine 
self-confidence worthy of а Frenchman. “ He 
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and Dimopoulos have paralysed their advance 
throuszh the valley of the Xerias—fhat is 
perfectly certain. Ah! I could almost find 
it in my heart to wish myself a linesman, 
and with those two! What a day it will be 
for Greece when we drive the Turk back 
across his own frontier and commence our 
march on Ottoman ground ! ” 

Daintry said nothing : he only glanced over 
at the American with an expressive lifting of 
his brows; but Jephson was apparently too 
much occupied with his meal to make any 
response, and, besides, he was getting used to 
South European rhodomontade by this time. 


During the past night. while Mastrapas’s 
brigade was falling back on Ligaria, Edhem 
Pacha’s engineers had been extending their 
field-telegraph over the ground won for 
Turkey on the previous day, and with the 
first streak of dawn Riza's artillerymen were 
hard ut work getting their guns over the 
rugged crest of the Meluna. The road into 
Thessaly was in the hands of the Turkish 
commander-in-chief, for it was not to be 
supposed that the weak Grecian line, dis- 
heartened as King George's troops already 
were, could withstand a combined attack. 
But for a time at least that combined attack 
did not come, for Ottoman inertness is a 
very hard thing to move, and, besides, fresh 
supplies of ammunition had to be brought 
up from Elassona, the men of the Turkish 
centre having fired away pretty nearly every 
cartridge of their buttalion-reserves during 
the persistent sniping of the past two days. 
Accordingly, Edhem Pacha took things 
easily, after the fashion of his race, squatting 
on his rug at the head of the Pass and 
chatting over the progress of the campaign, 
while he dispensed cotfee and cigarettes 
to the attachés of the foreign Powers. 

In the meantime, Hamdi Pacha was 
maintaining a rifle duel with Colonel 
Kaklamanos’s troops in the hills round Lake 
Nezeros, but found himself unable to advance, 
for the Greeks held obstinately to their 
ground, and blocked his way; while down 
to the south-westward, in the Reveni Pass, 
Smolenitz and Dimopoulos harassed Hairi 
persistently, and gave him as much as he 
could do to hold his own. By-and-by 
Neshat’s guns spoke out against Mount 
Kritiri with an angry roar, and all at once 
the white marble ridges were hidden by а 
soft cloud, spotted with scarlet patches 
of flame, as the Greek riflemen replied, 
keeping up a murderous бге on the 
Albanian troops who were advancing to tlie 
attack. 


It was a strong position, that natural: 


rampart, with its shelter of giant boulders 
and great blocks of marble, behind which 
the Kuzonoi and Irregulars could crouch 
and take aim at their leisure, their white 
garments invisible against the white back- 
ground, and upon which the Turkish guns 
could make but little impression. And 
wherever a weak place existed in the 
fortification, it had been carefully strength- 
ened by entrenchments and breastworks, 
along which bristled deadly rifles їп the 
hands of well.nigh desperate men. For & 
determined spirit was abroad amongst the 
Greeks that day —a fixed resolve in the hearts 
of sanguine and desponding alike, that, let 
who would fail or forsake his duty, Kritiri 
should be held for Greece while its 
defenders remained alive to do it. And 
held it was, and gallantly too, until the sad 
time came when the holding of a post on the 
frontier was not only impossible, but use- 
less. 

Outwardly perfectly calm and self.con- 
trolled, though with a gleam in his blue eves 
which told of the burning excitement within, 
Val Daintry held his post behind a breast- 
work built of blocks of marble, with his fifty 
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men; while a little farther to the right a 
company of the Euzonoi were stationed, 
under their captain, who was in command 
of the entire party. А short distance farther 
down, some more of Levandros’s Irregulars, 
split up into groups of three or four, for the 
convenience of seeking shelter behind bushes 
or boulders, sniped for all they were worth at 
the advancing Albanians on the glacis-like 
slope below. The English lad had his men 
wonderfully well in hand, and his intluence 
over them was so strong that, even in this 
hour of intense excitement, the little training 
he had been able to give them was not for- 
gotten, with the result that with far less 
expenditure of ammunition than the other 
Irregulars wasted in blazing ceaselessly 
away, they managed to do very considerable 
damage to the enemy. ‘The captain of the 
Euzonoi noticed it; noted that the volleys 
fired from Daintry's end of the breastwork 
were nearly us steady and regular as those 
from his own; noted the authoritative calm 
of the born leader of men in the boy's face 
and voice, and congratulated himself upon 
his subordinate, whom, as a stranger and a 
volunteer, he had at first been inclined to 
patronise. He was obliged to order Daintry 
into cover pretty peremptorily though, once 
or twice, for the Englishman had a habit of 
walking calmly up and down under a hail of 
shrapnel, which seemed to the Greek ofticer 
(himself as brave a man as need be) just an 
open tempting of Providence. And when 
remonstrated with, this unaccountable boy 
only answered with a laugh, * Well, it's our 
way, you see!" 

For hours the bombardment of that 
impregnable height continued in unceasing 
thunder; again and again with a desperate, 
dogged recklessness of life, the ‘Turkish 
troops pushed forward to the attack, but under 
the hot blast of death which flamed from the 
muzzles of the Greek ritles and mountain 
guns, the enemy wilted and withered away. 
The clear air was heavy now with the reek of 
powder and laden with the sounds of battle— 
the penetrating snap-snap of small-arms, the 
angry, bee-like hum of shot and the fierce 
shriek of shrapnel, mingled now and then as 
a shell burst over one of the entrenchments, 
leaving а crimson trail behind it on the 
heaps of marble, with the last pain-wrung 
cry of some poor soul called to his dread 
account. 

But Val paid very little heed to the loud- 
voiced death around—-he had grown used to 
such demoniac music since the day when he 
heard the first shot of the war fired near 
Baltinon, and, indeed, his mind was occupied 
with three things to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. The enemy in front, the wild- 
looking, fierce-eyed men at his side, who 
looked to him, boy though he was, as their 
leader and chief, and the torturing, burning 
thirst which would persist in obtruding 
itself upon his notice, blackening his lips 
and parching his throat so terribly that, 
when he tried to utter words of cheer, his voice 
died away in a husky whisper. He thrust 
his hand into the breast of his loose white 
jacket, and pulled out a flask. It had been 
filled that morning with clear cold water 
from a mountain spring—the only drink, 
when all is said, that can really satisfy a 
thirsty man—but he had shared its contents 
with two of his men who had been wounded, 
and there was now barely half a cupful left. 
And even that was tepid. 

"I may surely treat myself to this, at 
least," he thought, with a queer, stiff kind of 
smile, raising the flask to his lips. 

But just at that instant there came a 
brief lull in the contlict, and through the 
momentary stillness, through the reeking 
smoke-cloud which hung heavily round the 
marble breastwork, there floated up an 
agonised voice, crying pitifully : 


* Water, water! 
water!" 

Duintry’s brows contracted, and at his 
very lips the flask was snatched away by an 
impatient hand. . Then he rose deliberately 
to his feet, utterly disregarding the missiles 
which begun again to fall thickly around, 
and glanced over the rough parapet. About 
fifty ynrds below him rose a giant boulder, 
behind which three marksmen of Levandros’s 
band had been posted, and from which coign 
of vantage they had been contributing their 
quota towards the embarrassment of the 
enemy. But not long before Daintry's 
attention had been attracted to the spot, a 
shell had burst close upon the rock, killing 
two of the men, and tearing off a great frag- 
ment of stone, which had fallen upon the 
leg of the third, mangling it cruelly, and 
pinning him to the ground. The mountain- 
eer had endured in silence as long as his 
senses were left to him, but soon the agony 
brought on a kind of delirium, in which he 
called piteously on his comrades, oblivious of 
the fact that he was separated from them 
and help by a veritable zone of death. For 
upon that particular strip of hillside the 
Turks had of late concentrated a terrific 
fire, the earth being torn or ploughed up 
every moment by the bursting shells, which 
made the fifty yards of ground lying between 
his comrades and the injured man truly a 
“Valley of the Shadow.” 

Yes, Daintry saw that plainly ; but—but— 
the man was suffering—dying perhaps, and 
in his agony he cried for water. Val knew 
what it was to be thirsty, and even now was 
feeling, in the pangs which seemed to sear 
his throat and lips, a thirst more intense 
than you or I, render, have ever felt, even after 
& twenty-mile cycle spin under an English 
midsummer sun—a thirst so overpowering 
that he felt he would rather die thereand then 
than yield up to another the contents of the 
flask he held in his hand. He wavered for 
& moment, standing there, gazing down 
through the eddying smoke. He wanted it 
so badly himself ; but, '* A cup of cold water 
only "—it seemed as if the words were 
whispered in his ear. He leaned his ritle 
aguinst the marble barrier in front of him, 
and then, before any of the men near could 
raise & hand to prevent it, he had vaulted the 
breastwork, and was clambering steadily 
down the slope. 

The captain of the Euzonoi caught sight 
of the English lad's tall, lithe form, and 
shouted to him to come back, but Val did 
not seein to beed; indeed, he did not even 
hear the stern military accents which 
ordered him into safety ; he was oblivious of 
everything now but the mained figure lving 
yonder underneath the rock. So he went on 
steadily, deliberately, neither delaying nor 
hurrying, for undue haste on such ground 
might mean a very ugly fall, und presently, 
when the time came when retreat would be 
as dangerous as advance, the Greek oflicer 
became silent, and stood up as recklessly as 
Val himself had done a few moments before, 
watching, with straining eyes and lips 
apart. Daintry's own men literally held their 
breath. They were not quite sure what their 
young lieutenant was about to do, but, know- 
ing his character, they could pretty well 
guess. 

Ah, he’s down! No, ’twas only a slip; 
he's up again, and working steadily on. 
Black eyes, blazing with excitement, peered 
over und through chinks in the breastwork, 
and one man caught his breath sharply and 
clasped his hands together with a sudden 
convulsive movement. 

“That is my brother down Шеге!” he 
gasped wildly, “апа ле – he—our English- 
man, is risking his life. Ob, may the good 
God shield him — the bravest man under the 
Cross to-day! Га serve him. опу. knees — 


For pity's sake, give me 


on my knees," and the speaker’s head bent 
forward on the cold murble to hide the 
great burning tears which were rolling down 
his face. 

Meantime Val had reached his goal, and, 
bending over the unfortunate mountaineer, 
he raised the fragment of rock from the 
injured limb. The lad could not attempt 
to do anything for the fractured bone, 
but he tore his handkerchief into strips, and 
bound up the torn and bleeding flesh as well 
ns he could, finally lifting the poor fellow 
into an easier position, and holding the 
flask to his parched lips. The man gulped 
down the contents with a pitiable eagerness, 
recovered just enough to murmur a blessing 
on the friend he could not recognise, and 
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then sank again into a kind of stupor. But 
even that slight help had to some extent 
smoothed the lines of pain from the poor 
drawn face, and Daintry felt his heart grow 
light within him as he turned to cross the 
danger-zone once more. He had done all 
that lay in his power, and, as far as immunity 
from danger was concernad, the injured man 
was as well down there by the rock as he 
would be behind the breastwork; not that 
either place could be called exactly safe, for 
the Turkish gunners had got the range 
pretty accurately by this time. 

He breasted the ascent with quiet resolu- 
tion, seeming not to hear the whirr of the 
leaden messengers which tore up the earth 
around him, and smiling up at the eager 
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faces behind the barricade. Ah! that was a 
close shave! А shell whizzed past his head, 
and burst not far away; the shock felled him 
to the ground, and his comrades thought 
him gone, but he was on his feet in a 
moment, and clambering up with the aid of 
shrubs and boulders. Nearer and nearer, 
he was close to the marble “ sangar " now, 
and a score of friendly arms were out- 
stretched to help him over; a defiant volley 
rang out from the Gras rifles, sounding in 
that delirious moment like a feu de joie, and 
then & deafening shout came thundering 
down the gorge, proclaiming that Levan- 
dros's Irregulars had got their boy-hero back 
again, safe and sound ! 
( To be continued.) 


A CREEK OF THE BLACK RIVER. 


HE Black River is the largest river of 

Jamaica. Of the many streams that feed 

it, one, the YS (so called from its peculiar 

curves), rushes down' through a wild lime- 

stone country in a series of beautiful cas- 
cades. 

In its lower course the river winds 
sluggishly through dreary morasses —the 
haunt of the mosquito, the tortoise, and the 
alligator. 

" Snooks,” mullets, **tarpungs," * mud. 
fish," eels, etc., are to be caught in their 
seasons; an Occasional 'gator may be 
found napping on the banks ; and coots and 
cranes and other water-birds are always to 
be seen stalking or swimming among the 
lilies and hyacinths that fringe the stream. 

But, leaving the m ıin river (where the sun 
beats fiercely down), let us turn into the 
cool of a“ creek ’'—a name given to the many 
D-shaped streams that branch off from 
the river, to curve round and unite with it 
again. 

"Tis about 10 л.м. I am sitting, or rather 
squatting, in a canoe—dug out of the bole 
of а ''cotton-wood." Across my knees is a 
fine sixteen-bore single-barrelled, and my 
pockets are stuffed with cartridges. The 
canoe-man, John, owns acres upon acres 
of this well-nigh useless swamp. He has 
spent most of his life in his light craft. as 
you will see by a glence at his sinewy chest 
and arms, and his long, tireless stroke. 

About the drier spots found here and 
there he plants his corn or maize; his goats 
and pigs wander and fatten in the rich 
“ para-grass," while, for the rest, he relies 
on his canoe and fish-pots (several of 
which lie up the creek before us). 

Picture the creek or “crik” to yourself. 


. A narrow waterway edged with lilies, and 
: dammed at short intervals by fishermen, on 


either hand a wall of living green shutting 
out all but vertical sun-rays. Here and there 
а woodpecker taps at a hollow branch, a 
toad utters his drowsy rattle, a splash comes 
from the reeds as some fish dashes in pursuit 


. of another, or a pair of silken-coated ** cuba- 
. coots’’ chase each other in frolic about the 


* XS 


floating lily-leaves with a display of yellow 
wings and tails. 

We come to the first pot, skilfully hidden 
by a fresh-cut palm-léaf. John hauls it up 


, with a face of stoic indifference, while I peer 
'" eagerly over to see the results. 


A furious flip-flap of tails, and he drops 


* into the canoe (on the palm-leaves spread at 
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the bottom) a fine four-pound “ mud-fish,”’ 
seven smaller ones, and a store of shrimps 
and *god-a-mes"' (chiefly used for bait). 
The pot ів once more carefully set, and off 
we go. 
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Suddenly, some forty yards in front, a blue- 
bird flies across from bank to bank. 

Bang! Missed? No, not altogether. A 
few feathers float slowly down to meet us. 
John catches up one on the paddle. 
" Gaulin," he grins. All this while there 
has been a famous to-do among the coots 
and quacks around. The report of the gun 
seems to rouse to hooting, quacking, jeering, 
luughing, every denizen of the fens. 

Our next pot gives only a handful of 
shrimps and “ god-a-mes,” the third a fine 
“ gnook," silver, striped lengthwise with 
black; the fourth and fifth a few of the 
ubiquitous shrimps and “ god-a-mes”’; the 
last reveals a wriggling, twining eel. 

In the meantime I have shot a brace of 
* red-head " coots and a chicken-hawk—a 
handsome bird with spotless breast, dappled 
white and dun on head and wings, and 
back and tail. 

As we go leisurely along, a pair of coots 
come down to the edge of the reeds. There 
they move quietly to and fro, calling softly 
to each other, and defying us to locate them. 

Then I bring sudden disgrace on myself. 
We are passing a little creek that wanders 
away just anywhere, for aught I know. 
There is & crash in the brushwood, and 
something black plunges into the water and 
heads across the creeklet. 

Up goes my gun (for my mind is running 
strangely on 'gators). I take swift aim, and 
fire. "Hi!" yells John like a very Stentor, 
driving his paddle into the water. The 
canoe leaps forward, the shots plunge into 
the water before the swimming snout, and a 
squeal (most uncommonly like а pig’s) 
follows the report, as I turn wrathfully on 
John. 

“ You did that!" I shout, breaking back 
the gun quickly. 

“ Shoot me pig, ва ? ” he retorts. 
“ Ever hear 'getter mek а n’ise like 
dat ? " 


So I have fired on a wretched young swine, 
mistaking him for an honest saurian, 
John explains. 

His pigs roam at will among the swamps, 
safely penned by the main stream and the 
larger creek, though they swim fearlessly 
across the smaller creeks when in search of 
pastures new. 

Meanwhile, my unfortunate little 'gator 
has scrambled out snorting indignantly. 
Very much scared is he, and possibly a little 
hurt, or (says John referring to his squeal) 
“ What mek him holler so? " 

Soon after we come to the bend where 
the creek curves uway to meet the main 
stream. Here, on a little area of dry ground, 
we land for breakfast and to stretch our 
cramped legs. Some two chains away, 
where a bar of sunshine falls across the 
river, a pair of divers are at play, now 
moving smoothy along, calling to each other, 
with their curt flute-like notes, now rising 
almost clear of the water (the one chasing 
the other), describing pretty curves, their 
short wings flapping, their webbed toes just 
touching the water and leaving rippling 
wakes. 

I set out to explore. We have landed, I 
find, on a small island—an acre in size, 


perhaps. It slopes away on all sides (save 
where the creek washes it) to rank 
morass. 


From under a *coco-plum " а pair of 
partridges spring up and away, with whirr of 
wings. The cock is of a brilliant copper 
plumage; the bumbler hen is of sombre 
brown. I also stumble on a hatched 'gator's 
egg. near a decayed stump. 

Then into the canoe again. А mile 
farther is the river. As we traverse this last 
reach, John points out several strange dark 
objects among the reeds, moored to stems 

of trees. They are the nests of divers— 
empty now, as the nesting season 18 
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TRUE tale of death and disaster, of 
murder and massacre, of cruelty and 
cannibalism. 


It was in the year 1866 that James 


Chalmers, one of the truest and grandest 


missionaries that the old land ever sent 
forth, landed on the island of Rarotonga in 
the South Seas as the representative of the 


i 


| 


For eleven 
that lovely 
that time in 


| London Missionary Society. 
| long years he worked оп 
island, and succeeded during 
; civilising its various peoples 
| d 
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A PUNITIVE EXPEDITION. 
By an EYE- WITNESS. 


PART I. 


The natives could never get their tongues 
round his name. The nearest approach 
they could make to ** Chalmers " was Tamaté ; 
and as “ Tamaté’’ Mr. Chalmers was known 
ever afterwards. The name even stuck to 
him after his sphere of work was changed 
from Rarotonga to New Guinea in 1877; and 
to the very last he was only known to the 
native races as Tamaté—indeed, he used 
even to sign his letters to his intimate 
friends as Tamaté. Personally, I have 
received many letters from him with no 
other signature than that attached. 

The story of Tamiaté’s life and work in 
the central and eastern and western divisions 
of the possession, his dauntless courage, his 
hairbreadth escapes during the last twenty- 
four years, it is not for me to relate here. 
He made one fixed rule—never to carry fire- 
arms, nor to allow such to be used at any 
time by any of his party. Fearless and un- 
armed he would quietly walk about amongst 
ferocious savages; and, though his life was 
often threatened, still, it was preserved for 
him. His time had not yet come. 

The western division of British New 
Guinea, to which Timiaté’s labours had been 
confined during the past few years, embraces 
an area of about 42,000 square miles, and 
comprises nearly one-half of the whole of 
the possession; but as yet only a very small 
fringe of the coast-line has been brought 
under the influence of either the Government 
or the Mission; and it was in seeking to 
extend the boundaries of civilisation that 
the intrepid Tamaté at last met a martyr’s 
death—and not he alone, for an enthusiastic 
young missionary named Tomkins, barely 
two years out from Scotland, a friendly 
native chief, and ten of Tamaté’s young 
mission students, all met their fate together. 


House of New Guinea Chief. 


As a touching proof of the love and esteem 
in which Támüté and his able co-worker, the 
Rev. Dr. Lawes, were held by the natives of 
Rarotonga and Nine (Savage Island) it may 
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be mentioned that the inhabitants of Nine 
presented the missionaries with the sum of 
five hundred pounds sterling to be expended 
in the purchase of à small schooner for their 
exclusive use. 

A pretty little fifteen-tonner was built in 
Sydney and christened the Nine, but she 


New Guinea Chief. 


cost eight instead of five hundred pounds, 
the L.M.S. intending to make up the 
difference; but the Savage Islanders would 
not hear of this, and immediately set to 
work and collected three hundred pounds 
more in order that the boat might be a clear 
gift from them to Dr. Lawes and Mr. Chalmers. 
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The little schooner was sent to New Guinea 
and there handed over to Tamaté for his sole 


-use. in, the western’ division, and it was in 
her that he took his last;voyage. 
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About thirty miles west-north-west from 
Cape York (the northernmost point of Aus- 
tralia) lies a small, rocky, and precipitous 
island containing an area of little more than 
eight hundred acres; but yet this little spot, 
known as Thursday Island, has an im- 
portance all its own. It commands the 
western entrance of Torres Straits, which 
here are not more than half a mile wide; its 
hilly crests are mounted with heavy guns, 
and a force of the Royal Australian Artillery 
is kept permanently on the island to protect 
the passaga und the Admiralty coaling 
station. Thursday Island is also a port of 
call for all vessels voyaging from Australian 
ports to India, China, and Japan, and for 
those travelling to Great Britain and Europe 
by the northern route; it is also tho head- 
quarters of the Torres Straits pearl-shelling 
industry ; and, further, is the northern ter- 
minus of the telegraph-line which connects 
Australia with the outside world. The 
township, with its hotels and stores and 
careless, easy-poing population, usually pre- 
sents a gay and festive appearance, and a 
freedom from the bustle and care which are 
so observable in larger centres. 

At eleven o’clock on the night of Satur- 
day, April 20, just as the hotels were 
closing and the last of the bon-vivants were 
treading thcir homeward paths from the 
temples of Bacchus, a small cutter stole 
silently into the harbour. Barely had the 
rattle of her chain announced that the anchor 
was down than—so swift does ill news fly— 
a rumour spread, no one knew whence, that 
there had been a massacre of a missionary 
party in British New Guinea; and Tamaté’s 
well-known name was whispered in the 
air. 

Nothing was known for certain, but the 
news of disaster flew quickly around, and 
Thursday Island went to sleep in a hushed 
suspense as to what news the morrow might 
bring forth. Following Mr. James Doyle’s 
cutter of the night before, and emphasising 
the fatal news, came a cutter belonging to 
the L.M.S. on the morning of the 21st, but 
still the Government Resident, the Hon. 
John Douglas, c.x.c., would not withhold 
all hope that the missionaries were yet alive 
and held as hostages in savage hands. 

The Queensland Government were not. 
backward, and a detachment of the Royal 


Australian Artillery from the Thursday ' 


Island garrison was at once despatched to 
the scene of action under the command of 
Lieutenant H. E. Douglas-Brown in the 
small steamer Parna. Captain H. Nicholas 
was in command, and started out for a 
voyage over waters unknown to him, without 
even the assistance of a patent log Sextant 
and chronometer, Norrie’s Epitome and the 
Nautical Almanac, were alike missing; and 
thick weather did not help the rule-of- 
thumb road traversed to Port Moresby, so 
named after Captain Moresby of H.M.S. 
Basilisk, who found the port in 1875. 

Captain Nicholas’s name is well known to 
all old Queenslanders as the erstwhile skipper 
of the old s.s. Wentworth and other vessels. 
Indeed, Nicholas holds a record, having at 
one period commanded fifteen steamers on 
the Australian coast during the period of 
one calendar month. Almost incredible, but 
true. This was some years back, when 
masters who held “exempt tickets ” for all 
ports were not so plentiful as they are to-day. 
In Nicholas’s time one shipmaster often was 
exempt for one port and another for the 
next one; and they used to swap steamers 
at the entrances, each for his own port, so 
as to avoid pilot dues; and in the case of a 
principal port it was quite possible for one 
exempt master to take in and out two or 
three vessels on the same day. 

The writer of this article accompanied the 
punitive expedition —as “telegraphic special” 
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to the leading Queensland “ daily "—the 
* Brisbane Courier "—in the s.s. Parna. 
The scene of the massacre being laid in 
British New Guinea, which possession at 
present is being very ably administered by 
Mr. G. R. Le Hunte, c.w.G. formerly 
Colonial Secretary of the Mauritius, it was 
impossible for the Queensland Government 
to take any independent action whatever, 
except at the request or with the consent of 
Lieutenant-Governor Le iiunte. The Parna, 
therefore, proceeeded at first to an insignifi- 
cant little spot called Daru, which is tne 
headquarters of the Resident Magistrate 
for the western division of British New 
Guinea, in order to place the Queensland 
detachment under that gentleman's control 
as representing the Government of British 
New Guinea in his district. The Resident 
Magistrate, the Hon. C. G. Murray, however, 


very rightly declined to take more responsi- 
bility upon his own shoulders than he could 
help, and consequently joined the Parna 
himself and requested that the steamer should 
proceed direct to Port Moresby, where it was 
hoped that the Lieutenant-Governor might be 
found, or, at any rate, where it might be 
decided by members of the Executive (in 
the possible absence of His Excellency) 
what course should be adopted. 

These explanations are necessary, or else 
my articles would not thoroughly explain to 
readers the whys and wherefores of various 
details which hereinafter can be the easier 
consolidated. I am not writing romance, 
but absolute and very recent history indeed. 
which I feel sure a very large number of 
people will be glad to read, although with the 
deepest of sorrow for the facts which I shall 
shortly have to relate. 


(To be continued.) 


A CORONATION 


By PauL BLAKE, 
Author of * The Dentist's Den," “ School and the World,” etc. 


PICNIC. 


CHAPTER I. 


QE boys seem to be born rebels against 
kJ authority. Taught that love of liberty 
is the characteristic of an Englishman, they 


. think it natural that it should be equally so 


of the English boy. Beddoes was one of this 
numerous class ; the rules of school seemed 
framed on purpose to annoy him, and he 
broke them, not so much for mischief as a 
protest against infringements on his liberty! 

Small wonder, then, that he was not in 
special favour with the authorities. True, 
his house-master, Mr. Harrison, liked him, 
for he was an open, fearless, good-natured 
youngster in spite of his misdeeds; but the 
learned Doctor, who only came into contact 
with him when he had misbehaved, thought 
he was a simple nuisance. 

" I'm in for it again," remarked Beddoes 
gloomily to Marshall, his chum. 

“ What's up пом?” 

“Why, I was taking a pot shot ata swallow 
just now—goodness knows why, for you 
can't hit a swallow once in a thousand —and 
the wretched stone broke a pane in the con- 
servatory, and the Doctor ——-"' 

“Tsay! Was he wild? ” 

“Not so wild as I am,” replied Beddoes. 
“ In bounds for a week! What do you think 
of that ? ” 

But rules were not made for free.born 
English boys, he thought, and before the 
week was over Beddoes found it necessary 
to visit the town. Mr. Harrison was ill, so 
there was no danger from him, and Beddoes 
thought he would chance it. But fortune 


was against him again: he almost ran into 
the Doctor's arms. 

“Is that you, Beddoes? ” cried the Doctor 
as Beddoes hastily capped and tried to pass 
on. 

“ Yes, gir." 

* Didn't I confine you to bounds for a 
week ? ” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“Come to me after afternoon school." 

Beddoes came away from his interview 
furious. Of all the tyrants in the world the 
Doctor was the worst. He had inflicted the 
very punishment which touched his victim 
most acutely. He was forbidden to take 
part in the Coronation picnic next day. 

Now, Beddoes more than any other boy 
was anticipating that picnic with excitement. 
The school was to go by special train to Keston 
on the river Taunt, at the junction of the 
river with the estuary ; there were glorious 
woods, boating and sailing on salt and fresh 
water. bathing, and everything else to make 
lite happy. Add to this that Beddoes was 
an enthusiastic collector of moths and 
butterflies, and meant to add to his collection 
some specimens from the marshlands round 
the river. 

* I've got a jolly good mind to run away," 
said Beddoes to Marshall. 

^ What's the good of that ?’’ asked Mar- 
shall, who was of a more stolid and conven- 
tional character. 

“°Twould give ” the Doctor a lesson," 
replied Beddoes. 


« What in? " 

! «Оһ, you're a chump! Why couldn't he 

have given me a thrashing instead? I 
shouldn't have minded that." 

' “Perhaps he thought of that," suggested 

‘Marshall innocently. 

! "I've got a jolly good mind to go," ex- 

‘claimed Beddoes suddenly. “ What right 

has he to stop me?" 

i “I’m sure the King wouldn't allow it if he 
knew," assented his chum. 

' ~ But he doesn't, and it's too late to write 

4o him," said Beddoes. “ №, I must do it 

off my own bat." е 

+ “You don't mean it seriously ?"' inquired 

Marshall, in terror. 

» “Yes, I do," was the desperate reply. 

»‘If you'll help me I can manage it, and keep 

she Coronation in spite of that brute." 

. Marshall looked at him in admiration. 
‘Well, you are a chap!” was his tribute. 
‘How are you going to work it? ” 

“I must think it over. I mustn't be 
1abbed, or these halls of learning will know 
ne no more.” 

* Do any of the fellows know you aren't 
o go with us?" 

= “Not a single soul, so far as I know." 

^ “I shouldn't tell them, if I were you," 

[(uzgested Marshall, “or only tell fwo or 

“hree. If everybody knows it, 'twill get to 
he master's ears for a cert." 

+ "Tommy," replied the hero, * you aren't 

uch an ass after all.” 

4 “I'm not such an ass as to go to a picnic 
here I'm not invited,” retorted Marshall. 

n] 


But it needed more than the remonstrance 

f a chum to keep Beddoes from carrying 

ut his project. There was a fascination 

bout it that appealed to him strongly: to 
efy the Doctor's commands gave him the 

,enest pleasure. Besides, it was too late 

о retreat: he had confided his scheme to 
jhilp in order to gain his aid; he could not 

“ack out now. 

- After all, there did not seem much danger. 
udacity would carry him through. Mr. 
‘arrison, as already mentioned, was ill in 
2d, so there was no danger from his house- 
aster, and the Doctor would be far too 
uch occupied to be on the look-out for ап 
significant youngster. 

“I shall slip away to the station before all 
ou fellows,” said Beddoes to Marshall on 

“ie eventful morning. “If the train is 

,aiting I sball get in; if it isn't, I shall 
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HOW TO MAKE A BIRD'S-EGG DRAWER 


L 
if 


[THEN we have provided the bars and 
: slides, we can fix them in place. 
,First we cut out tbe base shelf, which 
_easures 91 in. wide, { in. thick, and 148 in. 
n or the length of the front ed'e of the 
.rs. It may be of yellow pine. The lowest 
“neil-lines we have drawn on the sides 
“licate its  osition, and it is secured here 
*' screws driven into its edges through the 
les. 

* Before the screws are driven home in the 

t side piece, the ends of the bars must be 
“ied and fixed in place. Then as quickly 
9 possible the slides, which should have 

œn previously bored for screws, are glued 

Д serewed to the sides, glue being also 
еа to the front ends ot the slides where 

у fit into the cavities of the bar. 

"n screwing on the slides use screws only 
# п enough to pass three-quarters through 
sides; they must not penetrate the wood 
۱ 
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hide in tne waiting-room till you give me the 
signal that all’s safe.” ‹ 

“ Right you are. ГЇЇ see the Doctor well 
out of the way, and then give you a whistle. 
Have you got some grub ? " 

“Plenty, with what you can sneak for me 
during the day.” 

“ How about your ticket ? ” 

“ There aren't going to be any tickets; I 
asked. We've got so many carriages, and 
we can put as many as we like into them. 
There's the old bell —half-past nine ; you'll all 
be starting in a quarter of an hour, so I'm 
off now." 

Marshal saw him safe off the premises 
with many injunctions to be careful. Bed- 
does promised not to be rash. 

When he reached the station there was no 
sign of the train, so he retired to the dusty 
waiting-room till something happened. 

There was life enough in the station be- 
fore long, when a hundred and eighty boys 
trooped in, all in the highest spirits. From 
his coign of vantage Beddoes saw the Doctor 
drive up in a victoria, accompanied by a 
beautifully dressed lady in white, and a little 
girl, who looked like a fairy. 

“ He won't bother his head about me,” 
thought Beddoes, “ now he's got those people 
on his hands. Why doesn't the train come 
MT 

When it did there was a rush for it, and 
Beddoes thought he would be safer from 
observation in the middle of the mêlée than 
on its skirts. So, without waiting for 
Marshall’s signal, he dashed at the nearest 
carriage. It was full, and those inside barri- 
caded the door and repelled the charge of 
those outside. 

* Duck! Here's the Doctor!" whispered 
Marshall in his ear. Beddoes obeyed in- 
stantly. The Doctor was striding down the 
platform, evidently annoyed at the tumult. 

“Take your seats quietly,” he ordered. 
“This is not a football scrimmage.” 

Beddoes, screened by Marshall, hurried 
up the platform, and reached a third-class 
carriage in safety. Тһе ten boys already in 
it tried to keep him out, but he was desperate 
and fought his way in. Then he breathed 
again. 

The journey was accomplished in safety, 
and when it was ended there was no difficulty 
in avoiding the Doctor, who was engaged in 
attending to the ladies. 

* Who are they?" asked Beddoes of his 
chum. 


By GEORGE P. Moon. 


PART II. 
completely. The double lines show clearly 
the position of the slides, and must be ad- 
hered to. 


This part of the cabinet finished, the back 
is cut out and screwed on. It may be either 
of wood similar to that of which the cabinet 
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* She's. Mrs. Forsyth, the sister cf the 
Doctor, and that's her daughter. She's 
going to give away the prizes." 

There would be no prize for Beddoes, nor 
even the chance of competing for one; he 
must be in hiding whilst the boat and canoe 
races were on. But it couldn't be helped. 

His plans were simple. When the school 
had scattered he was to stroll along the 
bank whilst Marshall and Philp hired a boat 
and pulled up the river to a retired spot. 
There they would take him on board, and 
the three would proceed to a small island at 
the mouth of a creek, where they would land 
him. Then the two boys would go off on 
their own concerns, leaving Beddoes to 
amuse his leisure with his butterfly-net and 
& book till they came back for him. He had 
a pocketful of eatables and a bottle of 
ginger-beer, and his accomplices promised to 
bring him more when they had the oppor- 
tunity of plundering the lunch tables. 

“ You're sure you won't be too lonely ? ” 
asked Marshall as they prepared to leave him. 

"I want to be lonely," was the reply, “ог 
else I shouldn't have come to this island. 
Don't forget to call for me by-and-by." 

“Suppose any fellows come here? " said 
Philp. 

“They won't stay here," replied Beddoes, 
“апа I can hide for a week among those 
trees if I want to." 

The two boys rowed off, anxious to regain 
their companions, and Beddoes was left alone 
on his island, a modern Robinson Crusoe. 
But he managed to spend a very jolly morn- 
ing; he captured four butterflies unrepre- 
sented in his collection; he climbed several 
trees for the fun of it, he even had a bathe, 
though he had to be careful, for there were 
sunken logs about, the relics of a long- 
perished landing-stage. By one o'clock he 
was ready for his lunch, which he thoroughly 
enjoyed. His only regret was that the 
Doctor could never know how completely 
his tyranny had failed of its object. 


то BE CONTINVED 


SEED N E_r 


CABINET. 


is made or of yellow pine. 


It is 26 in. long, 
and wide enough to fit accurately into the 
rebates of the sides, fig. 8. 

Let us next turn our attention to the top of 
the cabinet, which is somewhat ornamental, 


as you observe in fig. 1. Fig. 9 gives an 
enlarged view of a portion of the same. 

In the first place, we cut out a piece of 
yellow pine long enough to just fit between 
the sides, 24 in. wide and 2 in. thick, and 
glue and screw it at the top, as will be noticed 
in fig. 8. It must be flush with front and 
top of the sides. 

A piece of walnut fretwork wood, 16 in. 
by 11 in., is next procured and glued on the 
top to project equally at the sides and front, 
little blocks of wood being glued all round 
the inside to top, sides, and back, to add to 
the security of the union. 


Three strips of this same material—which 
is generally a, tti ШҮ in.—2} in. 
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wide, are next glued to front and sides in 
contact with the under-surface of the top. 
Both ends of the front strip and the front 
ends of the side strips must be bevelled to 
make a neat joining. Fig. 10 illustrates the 


right top corner of the cabinet with this 
addition. 

Four feet of walnut moulding, $ in. wide, 
similar to that pictured in fig. 9, under the 
top, are next purchased, at a cost of about a 
penny a foot. Three lengths will be required, 
for the moulding occupies the sides as well 
as the front. It is hardly necessary to say 
that the union of the three must be ex- 
ceedingly good, and that they must be mitred 
—that is, they must be bevelled in the 
manner of a picture-frame. Make each 
length a little longer than is necessary, во 
that you may have freedom to shave the 
ends down with your chisel till you have 
got as perfect a joint as you can. 

The position of this moulding is clearly 
shown in figs. 1 and 9. 

One-eighth of an inch from the lowest 
margin of the strips glued around the top of 
the cabinet other lengths of moulding are 
to be fixed, similar to that pictured in fig. 9. 
These are 3 in. wide. 

Finally comes the cutting out and attach- 
ment of the little oblongs between the two 
mouldings. These are of fretwork wood, 
and measure 1 in. long and 2 in. wide. 
About thirty will be required, and they must 
be glued at equal intervals along the front 
and the two sides. 
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The base is the next part of our pro- 
gramme, and fig. 11 gives a view of it on a 
larger scale than in fig. 1. 

First comes a line of moulding, which can 
be similar to that used for the uppermost 
moulding of the cornice, only reversed, to 
bring the most projecting part to the bottom. 
Its uppermost margin is flush with the top 
surface of the base shelf. Below it, on front 
and sides, are glued three pieces of j in. 
walnut, wide enough to reach from the 
mouldings to the bottom of the cabinet, the 
two side pieces being 104 in. long and the 
front piece 16} in. Of course, they are con- 
nected by a nently executed mitre joint. 

This concludes the cabinet proper, leaving 
us only the drawers to make to complete the 
business. But here let me say that if the 
cornice is considered rather more elaborate 
than you would care to undertake, though 
really it is a very simple item, you may 
dispense with it, retaining only the top 
board and gluing a band 1 in. wide under 
it from side to side. In this case you must 
reduce the height of the cabinet. But, 
naturally, the cornice and frieze we have 
indicated make the cabinet look a much 
handsomer piece of furniture than it would 
without. 

Now for the drawers. The proper fitting 
of these is the only difficult point, for they 


must slide easily in and out of the cabinet 
body. 

For the front of each wè shall need a 
piece of ‡ in. walnut, 148 in. long and 23 in. 
wide; for the sides, two 9? in. by 2} in. ; and 
for the back a piece 144 in. by 25 in. The 
edges of the íront are rebated to take the 

[THE END.] 


ends of the side pieces in the same manner 
and to the same extent as the cabinet side: 
were rebated. The back, of course, fits 
between the sides of the drawer; and when 


these are glued and screwed together we | 
out and attach the bottom, the measurement: 
of which are equal to the inside measure 
ments of these four lengths. This last car 
be of yellow pine. 

The interior of the drawer is partitioned 
into egg compartments of the size the youn: 
collector may consider proper. The dividir 
boards should be à in. thick and not mor 
than lj in. wide, to allow room for the tra’ , 
which rests upon them. 

It will be suitable to make these trays c 
fretwork wood; they must fit into the draw 
accurately and yet with freedom, and musi 
not, of course, rise above the sides of tl- 
latter. А little loop of leather at each er: 
of the tray will enable one to remove : 
readily. 

Finally we fix to the drawer fronts : 
couple of either brass drop-handles or knots 
preferably the former, and our egg cabine 


French polished—an operation which ari 
cabinet-maker 
sum. 


wil perform for a sma 
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POULTRY FOR FLESH AND EGGS. 


By GORDON STABLES, C.M., M.D., R.N. 


PART II.— GENERAL TREATMENT— MORE FAVOURITE BREEDS (continued). 


ques do things differently in Canada, where 
I believe they do make fowls pay; but 
in Canada there is plenty of space, plenty of 
food, and labour is fairly cheap. 

In reviewing the various plans for getting 
plenty of eggs, Mr. J. H. Sutcliffe (a well 
experienced authority) gives us the follow- 
ing numbered hints : 

*(1) The chickens intended for layers 
should be hatched in March, April, and May, 
and we should depend mainly on pullets for 
winter laying." 

This is certainly the truth. 

(2) He says*: “ By good care and keep, 
fowls can be made to concentrate the best 
of their laying powers into their first and 
second years, after which it will pay best to 
sell them, except specially good layers reserved 
to breed from, which may occasionally be 
kept a third year. 

“ (3) Keep pullets separate from уеаг- 
old hens, as they thrive better thus, and 
reach maturity sooner. 

“ (4) Do not keep male birds with the 
layers that are kept for table eggs only. 


® ProfitablePoultry-keeping. Price 1s. Eachange and 
Mart Office, 120 Strand, London. 


They consume food to no purpose, and the 
hens are better without them." (A very use- 
ful hint.) 

*(5) Give them soft, warm food early 
in the morning, with a proportion of egg- 
forming material in the shape of meat, etc., 
according to circumstances. Green food must 
be provided without stint, and а liberal 
supply of pure water must always be before 
the fowls. Do not overfeed. Keep the 
birds always a little hungry (?), and vary 
the diet as much as possible." (I, myself, do 
not see the use of warm food except in cold 
weather.) 

*(6) Grit, ground oyster-shells, and a 
dust bath. 

“ (7) Adopt every means possible to in- 
duce the fowls to be active, and provide 
ample sheltered accommodation for exercise 
in inclement weather. 

*(8) See that the roosting quarters are 
light, warm, dry, and thoroughly ventilated, 
without draughts, and regularly cleaned and 
whitewashed.” (This whitewashingand clean- 
ing, I may add, should be done only on fine 
days during spring, summer, and autumn, 
and great care must be taken not to disturb 
the general arrangements.) 


* (9) The runs as large as circumstance: 
will allow, and the birds to be kept under ғ: 
natural conditions as possible.’’ 

. Broody Hens and Setting.— Of course, th: 
incubators have been brought to such a sta 
of perfection nowadays, that those who пог 
wholesale for the breeding of fowls for fes 
and eggs do not trouble themselves a de 
about setting hens. The incubator, һотетег 
is only for those who have plenty of tin. 
and who can devote their whole attention © 
it. We workaday folks have to be conter 
with Nature, and to leave Art alone. I-' 
hen will tell you herself when she want: * 
sit. She goes about nodding her һе 
and saying *'Cluck-cluck." She is tare 
than usual, and seldom objects to bem 
handled, and if you put your hands unis; 
her wings you will find that the temper? 
is high. * Cluck.cluck," she says, in con’ 
dential tones. “I don’t intend to lay anot! ' 
egg; Гуе done fairly well. You have tai: . 
all my eggs away, and now, if you have! 
eaten them, please return a dozen to me. - 
have already made up my mind where ! i 
going to sit ; it is in a quiet cool place.:*' 
from the other jealo s јайеѕ of hens. *- 
[wouldepeck ‘my: poor Head Gill it bled = 
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is then complete, unless we desire to have: 
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smash my eggs if they could. So come on. 
I mean to have a high old time of it, and 
will bring out a brood of chicks that will 
make you crow with delight like a two-year- 
old rooster.’ 

Well, if the place Cluckie has chosen be 


wcll away from the annoyance of noise and 


WYANDOTTE. 


bustle, and not a likely spot for rats to fre- 
quent, you may set her there, trying her 
first with false eggs. An old, round, bottom- 
less cheese-box will make a good nesting- 
place; put it on the damp ground and a turf 
in the bottom, over this some softish cut 
oat-straw, and there you are. I will con- 
tinue this subject, and conclude my short 
papers with some practical hints. 

Let us now take a look at а few more breeds 
of fowls. 

I left off with Langshans last time. Of 
course, you must understand that, though 
I praise these Langshans, others may not. 
I must let the reader learn experience as I 
have done, although everyone may not have 
the same advantages. Do so, then, and 
choose for yourself. 


BUFF ORPINGTON. 


I like the game fowls very much, and also 
the Indian game, as flesh-producers and good 
all-round fowls. The Dorkings are not only 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


good in flesh, but they lay fairly well, and 
are the best sitters we possess. Moreover, 
we can hardly afford to want these excellent 
business-like fowls, because they cross with 
almost any other breed, and the crosses are 
most valuable. 

The Wyandotte is another good fowl to 
keep for flesh, so are Orpingtons and Ply- 
mouth Rocks. The most useful all-round 
fowls, besides the game and Dorkings, 
are these same Rocks and Orpingtons, 
Wyandottes, and even Houdans. 

The table birds, as they are sometimes 
called, need not be so very large, unless you 
mean to sell them by the weight. A medium- 
sized fowl for a medium-sized family, and 
the hugely great and heavy birds for lodging- 
house keepers or to give away to poor people 


PLYMOUTH ROCK. 


(N.B.— This is “ bitter sarkism!’’) However, 
your own table bird should not be extremely 
large, nor very fat. It cannot be too nicely 
fed for a fortnight or three weeks before it is 
killed, and should never be penned up and 
crammed. They are best to be crosses, and 
I will back a cross between game (not 
Indian game) and Dorking against any bird 
I know, for flavour and sweetness of meat. 
The Houdan cross is also very good. If you 
&re breeding for the market you want fowls 
that will come early to maturity. are light 
in bone, and produce plenty of flesh. Get 
large cocks, therefore, and nice sizeable 
hens, short-legged, and broad in the beam. 


A Useful Table of Relative Values. 


—  — 


size‏ | >9 | ±± | ھا 
Size | 59 | Ga | Sd | of‏ 
Pa | 95 we | Eggs‏ | 
Andalusians . 3 2 | 5 0 5‏ 
Brahmas 5 з | 3 | 4 3‏ 
Cochin 5 2 2 4 3‏ 
Créves 5 5 | 3 Ü 5‏ 
Dorking 5 5 3 5 3‏ 
Game 3 4 2 5 | 32‏ 
Hamburg 2 2 4 0 | 2‏ 
Houdan 4 3 4 0 | 4‏ 
Indian Game , 4 4 3 5 | 8‏ 
Langshan ‘ 4 4 4 4 3‏ 
La Flèche . „{ 65 5 3 0 5‏ 
Leghorn 24. 8 2 5 0 | 4‏ 
Minorca 2 1 3 5 0 | 6‏ 
Orpington | $ 1 4 |'4 | 3‏ 
Pih. v «4 Ae Ee 00$ 1€ 1] “Ж‏ 
Plymouth Rock . 5 | 3 E. 4 3‏ 
Redcap . . of ew 4 - p) В 0 3‏ 
Scotch Grey . .| 4 4 | 3 4 4‏ 
Spanish. . . 3 | 2 4 0 5‏ 
Wyandotte . -| 4 | 3 | 4 | 3 | 3‏ 
It is the useful paper called “The‏ 


Feathered World’’ from which I cull the 


-— 
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above table. Тһе figures represent the 
value, 5 standing for very large in size or 
very good, 4 means large or good, 3 medium, 
and 2 small. 

The same authority informs us that the 
Wyandotte, the Scotch Grey, and the Ply- 
mouth Rock are good all round. The 


DORKING. 


Dorking is, too, though it is best on gravel 
soil ; the Brahma, the Cochin, the Leghorn, 
and Minorca bear confinement well, and the 
Spanish are most useful for towns. The 
Andalusian chickens are easily reared; the 
Polish best under cover, and the Créves and 
La Fléches rather delicate. 
(To be continued.) 


—— 90.) .00-——— 


Decidedly. Flowery ! 
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The Boy's Own Paper. 


ROUND THE CAMPHINE LAMP; OR, WINTER EVENINGS WITH THE MICROSCOPE. 


RUE to our promise, when our little circle 
had gathered once more round the 
Camphine lamp we descended to those 
regions over which cook holds supreme 
sway, and made a successful raid upon the 
kitchen and pantry; retreating anon vic- 
torious and laden with spoil. And what a 
motley collection it is! Raw potatoes, pears, 
fruit-skins from the jam-pots, grains of rice, 
pea-flour, sago, ginger, tapioca, arrowroot, 
ordinary wheat-flour, tea-leaves, oats and corn 


GRAINS OF POTATO STARCH. 


from “ bunny's" food 
marmalade, ete. ete. 

We begin operations by cutting the raw 
potato in half, placing some of the fluid 
which exudes from the cut surface on a 
glass slip, and covering it with a clean cover- 
glass. On another slip we place a very thin 
section of the potato. ‘These two prepara- 
tions are very interesting ; in the first, with 
the aid of the j-inch objective, we are able 
to see the separate starch grains, which are 
large shell-shaped objects, something like 
mussel-shells in outline, marked with coarse 
concentric lines. The section of potato shows 
us the starch grains crowded together in the 
cellular tissues. 


supply, carrots, 


GRAINS OF WHEAT STARCH. 


Starches are best seen by transmitted light, 
while if we possess a polariscope we shall, 
by using it when examining the starches, 
obtain some very beautiful effects. By gently 
scraping the ginger, oats, tapioca, etc., and 
placing a little of the fine powder thus 
produced on a glass slip with a drop of 
glycerine and water, we shall obtain 
rough.and-ready preparations of their 
starches, 

The ginger starch grains are very quaint 


By Francis M. Duncan, 
Author of * Pond Life," * Through the Microscope," etc. 


PART III. 


in appearance, looking like tiny eggs that 
have had their small ends cut off. 
When we examine the wheat starch, we find 
that it not only differs entirely in shape from 
the two specimens of starches we have just 
finished looking at, but that many of the 
larger round grains are very remarkable, 
their surfaces being covered with a number 
of dark circles. The grains of starch from 
the oats turn out to be particularly beautiful 
and interesting, looking like delicate little 
mosaics fitted together with the greatest care 
and precision. Some of the mosaics which 
have got broken in making the preparation 
show us the almost polygonal shape of the 
individuals which, when united, form a com- 
pound grain. 

When we have worked through our stock 
of starches, we next turn our attention to 
fruit-skins which we purloined from the jam- 
pot. As they are rather jammy, to say the 
least of it, the fruit-skins are first of all 
submitted to a gentle washing in warm 
water ere they are placed on the slide. We 
fire very surprised when we find how many 
beautiful objects as well as toothsome 
dainties were hidden in those same jam-jars. 
The plum and greengage skins yield in- 
teresting examples of the structure of fruit- 
skins, and the gooseberry-skins look quite 
alarming puncture producers with their rows 
upon rows of stout sharp spines. From 


GRAINS OF OAT STARCH. 


the raspberry, currant, strawberry, and 
blackberry we get some most interesting 
seeds; while the marrow jam yields us some 
unexpected curiosities in vegetable anatomy, 
called sieve-tubes. These sieve-tubes, or bast- 
vessels as they are called, are made up of long 
cells placed end to end, and they have gained 
their name from their end walls being perfor- 
ated by a number of fine holes like a sieve. 

Should we be able to obtain a sample of 
stewed rhubarb, or rhubarb jam, we shall be 
able, with the aid of our dissecting needles, to 
get therefrom some other remarkable vege- 
table tissues called spiral vessels; while from 
the pulp of the pears we obtain a number of 
beautiful and varied forms of crystals or 
raphides. 

Few objects are more beautiful, or cause 
more pleasure and surprise to the non-scien- 
tific audience, than exhibitions of plant 
crystals, or raphides as they are technically 
called. They vary very considerably both in 
shape and size, and will frequently yield 
most striking results with the polariscope 
attached to the microscope. "They are to be 
found distributed in various parts of most 
plants, sometimes in the fruit or petals of the 


a knowledge of botany are aware of the 
presence of these crystals within the tissues 
of a plant, and therefore in our impromptu 
exhibitions we should be careful to give one 
evening to the raphides. Another most in- 
teresting evening's entertainment can be got 
out of a flower-vase containing stale flower- 
water, for quite a large number of weird- 
looking animalcules will be found disporting 
themselves therein ; while a little green mud 
brought, during the daily walk, from a 


SIEVE-TUBE FROM MARROW. 


neighbouring pond and placed in a jar of 
water for a couple of days, will yieid a rich 
harvest even in winter. 

One would at first hardly imagine that 
much of microscopic interest or beauty could 
be got out of a box of crackers; yet, as we 
shall presently learn, some of the most 
striking and exquisite effects are to be ob- 
tained by their aid. As with everything else 
in this world, there are crackers and crackers; 
that is to say, there are the right as well as 
the wrong sort for our purpose. Therefore 
we must be very careful, in making our 
purchase, to select the right sort. The 
particular species of cracker for which we ave 
seeking, it must be borne in mind, are not 
those which consist of nothing but a collec. 
tion of vari-coloured papers, but those which 
are adorned with thin sheets of transparent 
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COLOURED GELATINE Discs FOR MULTIPLE COLOUR 
ILLUMINATION. 


gelatine, stained in many bright tints of red. 
orange, purple, green, and blue. 

These gaily tinted sheets of gelatine, ап. 
also those sheets which are quite free fron 
colour, must be carefully collected togethe 
for our experiments. First of all, when we 
have collected all the available tints, we mu~“ 
cul one or two discs of each tint of a cireur- 
ference which will just fit into the hole in 


flowers, in the foliage leaves, the stem, a the mde the microscope, through "шеи 


in the roots. Very few people who hare net y CHE nsmitted by the mirror. If we posses: 


a sub-stage condenser with a swinging arm 
to carry a set of “ patch-stops” used for 
dark-ground illumination, we must cut out 
the discs of coloured gelatine to fit in the 
ring for carrying the stops. Should this ring 
be absent, the discs may be simply placed on 
the top of the sub-stuge condenser. 

Out of the exact centre of these discs a 
small round hole, about a third of the 
diameter of the disc in size, must be carefully 
punched. We next make a series of discs 
out of the uncoloured gelatine, the same size 
as the coloured ones. On the centre of the 
plain discs we fasten, with the aid of some 
gum-arabic, the circular pieces punched from 
the centre of the coloured discs; and we also 
cut some of the coloured discs in half, or into 
quarters, and mount them on discs of un- 
coloured gelatine, in which central open- 
ings have been punched. By this means 
we shall get two, three, or four separate 
colours on one disc. It is well worth while 
taking some little trouble over cutting out 
and punching holes in the discs, and mount- 
ing the coloured portions on the uncoloured, 
for if really successfully accomplished we 
shall have a very satisfactory outfit for 
what is technically termed “ multiple colour 
illumination.” 

The discs finished, we proceed to put them 
into operation. Taking a bright-coloured 
disc, say a red one, we place beneath it one 
of the unstained discs, on the centre of which 
a purple or a blue spot has been fastened ; 
and then place the two discs either in the 
carrier beneath the sub-stage condenser, or on 
the top of it, and arrange the mirror and 
lamp for viewing the object by transmitted 
light. We now place a slide, say of diatoms, or 
a fragment of silk, white cotton, or wool, on 
the stage of the microscope, and proceed to 
examine it. Whatever the object may be, 
we shall find that a more or less beautiful 
result has been obtained by this method of 
illumination; and if the object lends itself par- 
ticularly to this treatment —as, for instance, 
a slide of the larger diatoms, polycystina, or 
the dried polypary of a hydroid zoophyte — so 
beautiful will be the sight that meets our cye, 
the object standing out brilliantly red against 
& blue or purple background, that we shall 
feel more than amply rewarded for our 
trouble. 

Should it not be possible to obtain a box 
of crackers with a varied array of coloured 
gelatine, we may manufacture some for our- 
selves with the aid of a little Cox's gelatine 
and our microscopic stains; or, should we 
not possess many stains, we may purchase 
an entire outfit of these dises for multiple 
colour illumination from Messrs. R. & J. 
Beck, Limited, of 68 Cornhill, E.c., for the 
modest sum of eighteenpence. 

Sufficient has, I think, been said in theso 
brief descriptions to show that a series of 
informal and impromptu microscopic demon- 
strations can not only be made of very great 
interest to our friends, but will give us а 
much clearer insight into the hidden 
beauties and wonders that are to be found 
amongst the most common and neglected 
objects of daily life. Carried out on the 
lines I have suggested, these gatherings round 
the Camphine lamp cannot fail to waken our 
enthusiasm, and the swiftly passing hours 
spent in pleasant conversation and diseussion 
with our friends will make the memory of 
those * Winter Evenings with the Micro- 
scope ” dear to us in after years. 


[THE END.] 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


WORDS OF CHEER. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes from Birkenhead: “My 
brother, Mr. W. Mew. Ross, who has, I believe, written 
you from his post on tlie Uganda Railway, possesses 
every number of tlie B.O.P. that was ever issued, he 
having, with some difficulty, bought up the old 
volumes prior to the dute when he commenced taking 


the paper regularly.” 


Ф 


THE NEWEST ТҮРЕ OF DICK 
WHITTINGTON. 


LEICESTER (we read in a country paper) is specially 
proud just now of the Mayor it has given to Southwark, 
inthe person of Mr. Bryan. The son of a caretaker at the 
Free Gospel Hull, he spent his early years in tlie Eibow 
Lane Board School, and aa an errand-bov. Having 
saved a little money, he studied hard for the ministry 
at Glasgow University, spending one vacation as a 
labourer іп a shipbuilding yard, and others ina hosiery 
warehouse. Having taken his M.A. degree, he spent 
three years at the Yorkshire United College, Bradford, 
with much success, He was subsequently engaged by 
the Rev. F. H. Stenad аз sub-warden ot Browning 
Hall, Walworth, and there he has remained ever 
since. 
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A “B.O.P.” READER IN GREECE. 


A“ B.O.P.” READER on board H.M.S. Gladiator writes 
from Malta: “T take the liberty to write these lines to 
you to thank you for acknowledging my letter in the 
* B.O.P. last month. We have just come back from a 
cruise round the Greek ports after the 1naineeuvres, 
We went to Corfu, where they gave general leave, and 
I made a rough water-colour sketel of a place called 
‘One Gun Battery, about six miles out of the city. It 
is & very pretry place; you look down from the cliffs, 
and there are two islands out in the sea—the first one 
is а Monastery, und. the other a nunnery, for members 
of the Greek Chureh, We left Corfu for the Gilt of 
Piræus, and anchored in Phalerum Bav, not far from 
Athens. I went ashore, and went up to Athens by 
train, The fare is only one drachma (64.) return. I 
went up to the Acropolis, where the ruins of the 
temples are, and I drew the temple of Theseus, I saw 
the cave where Socrates was imprisoned, and went on 
the Hill o£ Mars, where St. Paul preached. One has à 
fine view of the city of Athens from it.” 


е Ф 


* OUR DOGS’ BIRTHDAY BOOK.” 


Or the making of birthday books there ів verily no 
end ; tmt Mrs. Barnett seems at least to have entered 
an entirely new field in her handsomely got-up volume 
under the above title. It contains twelve portrait 
plates of dogs, “doggy” quotations for every day in 
the year, and the usual spaces for autographs of many 
dogs, or their admirers and friends. We wish good 
luck to the pretty venture, 


hs 


"WHO'8 WHO?" 


WE have received from the publishors ( Messrs. Adam 
& Charles Black) à copy of the current issue of this 
well-known annual bioyvraphieat dictionary, now in its 
fifty-fir-c усаг. It is an invaluable reterence-book, 
nnd might very well find а place in every school 
library, as well ua on many a senior's bouksiieil. 


——c 07, 09—— 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS, 


[TwENTy-FovnrH ANNUAL SERIES. ] 


Descriptive Competition : 
“Nearing Home." 


Prizo—108, 64. 


JESSIE ANDREW (age 19), 13 Mayfield Road, Eccles, 
Lanes, 


CERTIFICATES, 
[ Names stand in order of merit.) 


John Wiliams, Forest Street, Castlemaine, Victoria, 
Australia: John B. Wheateroft, 168 Crookesmoor Hoe. 
Shenield ; Emily H. Grierson, 9 Comeragh Roud, W. 
Kensington; R. A. Н. Goodyear, Tune street, Barnsley, 
Yorks. ; Alice A. Milner. Hedenham Rectory, Bungay ; 
Digby Gordon Hu ris, Oak Cottage, Naini-Tal, Kumaon, 
Iulia; S. Amritaraj, Rugby Hall, St. Johu's Hill. Ban- 
galore, South India ; Elwin Herbert. Rhodes, Woore, 
near Newcastle, staffs.; William F. Spalding, Islington 
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Borough Council Depot, Cottenhum Road, Hornsey 
Rise, N.: Frederick Webb, Postal Staff, Preston ; Jolin 
Crawford, Upper Nelson Street, Auckland, New Zca- 
lanl: George Е. Good, 49 Regent Street, Mile End, 
Portsmouth; Hilda F. Moore, School House, West 
Denn, Chichester ; Atkinson Ward, 7 Oxendon Street, 
Leicester ; Fred Seholefield, 34 Edinburgh: Rond, Arm- 
ley, Leeds; W. К, Wells, 7 The Nook, Barber Road, 
Sheffield; Maud Forrester-Brown, 39 Conduit Road, 
Bedford ; David W. Evans, St. Mary's, Isles of Scilly ; 
W. Ernest Taylor, Mount Ambroxe, Redruth, Corn- 
wall; W. L. Walton, Herne Villa, Kloof Servet, Cape 
Town, Cape Colony; George C. Barrell, 6 Brunswick 
Crescent, New Southgate, N.: Frank Willott, 10 Hop- 
wood street, Barnsley, Yorks.: Frank Oswald Bates, 
51 New Rowley Street, Walsall; Terence D. Kerwin- 
Reilly, Dysart Lodge, Dehra-Doon, N.W.P., India; 
Joseph W. Connell, 26 Finkle Street, Selby; Walter 
Rnowlman, 10 surrey Street, Croydon, Surrey ; Arnold 
W. Schofield, ТА Market Street, Buxton: Douglas John 
Davis, 7 Dornton Road, Balham, s.w.; Ernest J. Doble, 
“ Aritunga,’ Catubridge Terrace, New Parkside, Unley, 
South Australia. 


Verse Competition. 


IN this competition we offerel PutzrE-MoNEY to 
the extent of Aire Guineas, one guinea poing to each 
subdivision of the subject, for the best sets of verses 
on (1) Football, (2) Cricket. (3) Cycling, (4) Angling, 
(5) Sailing. A very large number of readers took part, 
we are glad to say, and we have now much pleasure in 
publishing our Award, 


1. Football. 


Prize—One Guinea, 


ANDREW COXNAL (aged 19), 6 Edelweiss Terrace, 
Glasgow, 


CERTIFICATES, 


John Herbert Smith, 7 Mariebonne, Wigan: W. R. 
Tawion, Welton, Brough, E. Yorks.; Wiliam Park, 
134 St. Leonard's Road, Ascot Vale. Victoria, Aus- 
tralia; Charles Е. Shaw, Batley, Yorks. ; Handlal M. 
Muzumdar, c/o К. К. Daphrary, Esq, Thakordwar, 
Jombny, India ; C. M. Carapict, 9 Pretoria Street, 
Caleurta, India; "Thomas William Sule, 3 Thayer 
Street, Manebester Square, London, w.; Atkinson 
Ward, 7 Oxendon Street, Leicester ; Matthew Wallace 
Paterson, Woodside, Fast Park Road, Blackburn 3 
Edwin Herbert Rhodes. Woore, near Newcastle, Staf- 
ford-hire; Robert Baxendale, 2 Morley Street, Bolton, 
Lancashire ; Frederick L. Kelly, 459 Punt Road, South 
Yarr, Victoria, Australia; Frederick Webb, Postal 
Stall, Preston. 


Here are the winning verses : 


]. FOOTBALL. 


Hark! You'll hear the north winds calling, 
Winds that bluster wild and free, 

And the withered brown leaves falling, 
Tell of joyous times to be. 


Tell of days of leathecr-chasing, 
Tell of struggles grund in store— 

Ricking, mauling, tackling, racing, 
"Tis of these the wild winds roar. 


We are ready, staunch, aud Joyal 
Players of the fine old game, 

Lovers of a sport that’s royal, 
Striving for a lofty aim, 


Let the bloom of youthful vigour, 
Glowing in cach rose-red check, 

Let each lithe and lissom figure 
For our splendid pa: time speak. 


What care we for chill winds stinging? 
Weakness comes not us among. 

Each one all his strength is bringing— 
Thoughts of self aside are dung. 


Sweetest melody we deem it 
When the starting whistle blows; 
Best of pleusurea we esteem it 
When the leather meets the toes, 


There's a glamour that surrounds us, 
That pervades our very soul ; 

In our joy no fear confounds us 
As we ucarer scek the goul, 


Earnest ever in our training, 

We ure eager in our play, 
Resolutely bent on gaining 

Strong physique for life's лау. 


May we ever, true to training, 
Bear us nobly in the tight, 
This grand principle maintaining — 
"Play upsfair, and play uprizht.” 
ANDREW CeNNAL, 
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A WEIGHT ON 
MIND . 


HIS 


The Boys Own Paper. 


С. H. KERRY.—1. Probably three shillings, but ask 
some local bookbinder. We do not undertake binding 
for cur readers. 2. You are not old enough, or well 
educated enough at present. It is not only your 
arithmetic that is weak. 


E. G. BuTTER.—You should address the parcel to the 
persons for whom it is intended, unless you enclose a 
note that some of its contents are to be given to 
somebody else. 


L. H. Moss.—Your short stature and short sight will 
no more disqualify you for emigrating than for stay- 
ing at home, And you are not so very short or so 
very short-sighted. 

Mn. QuERN.—Apparently the crested newt, Molge 
cristatus. The female is without the crest and 
generally has а yellow line down the middle of the 
back. 


C. H. A. M.—If you mean the language of the American 
Indians, there is no one language, as every nation 
had its own, and they vary greatly; the languages 
and dialects being so numerous that no man lias as 
yet “ mastered the whole of it," as you propose to do. 
Get J. W. Powell's * Introduction to the Study of the 
Indian Languages” by ordering it through Sampson 
Low & Co., or some other agents for Ainericau 
publishers. 


F. W.—If you had read the Correspondence page even 
for only the last few weeks you would have seen that 
there is only one place to w hich such questions should 
be addressed, and that із The Emigrants’ Information 
Office, 31 Broadway, Westminster. 


C. J. W.—The preparations sold at the cycle shops are 
all about the same, but it is a diffic ult thing to do 
nicely, and you had much better have it done for 
you. 


PHOTOGRAPHY (Chris.).—1. We think the “ Number 4, 
Hobbies " hand-camera would suit you well, but we 
think you are rash to give up the half- -plate stand- 
camera, for that would produce better pictures than 
any hand-camera on the market, if it is a good one. 

If it is quite dark outside, of course tlie room will 
эй safe, but no lamp-light must enter through the 
window. 3. Practice and perseverance, One can 
generally remember what one sets one's heart on. 4. 
Whitaker's Almanack gives the Government officers. 
5. Much to be said on both sides, but we inciine 
towards * twice one are two," for two reasons : first, 
“twice” means ** two times,” and you could not say 
“two times one is two," as “times” would be plural. 
Secondly, the two parts form an equation, in whigh 
“twice one" equals “two”; now "two" being 
plural requires a plural verb, and “twice one” are 
said by the statement itself to be equai to “two,” so 
“twice one” ought to have a plural verb also. 


Anxious (В.А.).—1. You conld advertise in the “ Amt l- 
teur Photographer” or “ Exchange and Mart,” if it 
is worth your while to do so. 2 Lizars “Now 

Challenge, " or oneof Lancaster's cameras. Get their 
lists and choose the опе that suitsyou best, 3. Begin 
with dumb-bells, not too heavy. 4. Kee] ying the 
blood pure by good plain food and plenty of outdoor 
exercise. 

F. P. (Bedford Row).—1. Thanks ; we are sending you 
a few copies of our new Programme, as now, of 
course, is the best time for your friends to begin 
taking the paper. 2. Yes; you ought to keep a 
pair. 

PuysicaL HEALTH CULTURE 
SociETY (Manchester).— We 
wish there were more of 
such in the country. Be- 
ware of too long walks on 
an empty stomach ; there 
is danger in ov erdoing 
exercise. Whenever it 
borders on the line of 
fatigue, it is generally not 
only worthless, but danger- 
ous. 


DEAFNESS (Reader). — Sorry 
we cannot advise in your 
absence. Don't trust ad- 

vertising firms, but consult 
a good doctor or go to the 
hospital. 


SAxBY (Glasgow).—For all 
your model fittings you 
cannot do better than pay 
a visit to the Clyde Model 
Dockyard and Engine 
Depot, Argyll Arcade, ( ylas- 
gow. This firm is one of 
working engineers, and 
makes most of its own 
models, we believe. Its gun- 
metal paddle-wheels are just 
what you want. 


CaNaARIES (A. H.) — The 
moult has been too long 
spun out. Feed extra well, 
give a few hemp-seeds every 
day, and keep the cage very 
well ventilated, but warn. 


C. CoRNELL,—W hat you want 
seems to be advertised by 
Hobbies, Limited, in our 
wrapper. You could cer- 
tainly obtain the tools and 

wood from them, 


Bh. Wa 


J. H. 


Doves (L. P. G-.). 


SMOKING (Inhaler).--We 


KENNINGTON.— You 


Corp 


EMIGRANT. 


HEKI 


AN. А, 


SHORT-SIGHTED OLD Lapy (fo pillar-bor): “ Will you kindly tell me at ws 


Р. H. P. (Sunderland).—No о; it is not for sale. We 


hope shortly to give a good, practical, illustrate! 
article on the subjec tof “The Submarine Boat, and 
How to make ıt. 


Should have written on one 
but any who may have mis 


( Windermere ).- 
side of the paper only ; 
uuderstood shall not be debarred, 


DoLLY (Peuge).—Try and obtain a copy of our last 


It contains tlie 
we cannct 


special extra C hristinas Number, 
very thing you ask for; and, of course, 
repeat, 


To DISTANT FRIENDS.—We would very heartily thank 


the world. 


.(London).—Not bad in their way, though 
your pa indard is not a high one. Try in our vers 
poiner stones if you would know your place as com- 


pared with others of your own age. 


-Doves are found in almost every 
part of the woodland world. If of the small breeds, 
do not let them out unless they have been bred with 
you, 


think you will do well yet, 
but the mistake you made at the office was causal 
by the muddled e ondition of the brain from smoking. 
Dr. Gordon Stables is not the ouly medical man who 
In fact, 


preaches against tobacco for growing lads, 
it spoils the growth and weakens the heart. 


PIGEONS (J. M.).—You won 't be able to get on withon* 


the * Boy's Own Paper It is weakness that causes 
the bother with the pigeons. 


cannot do better than get the 
ninth part of our * Outdoor Games," published by 
us, price six pence. It contains * The Playground of 
Ice," and other articles on skating and ice sports. 


TCB (S.). 
never be one of our 
morning bath did not 
do that, 
it in stuffy 
ventilated churches. 


It is pretty certain that you wil 
bold morning-tub boys. The 
vive уси cold. Microbes alone 
and this is the reason that so many catct 


rooms, railway carriages, and in badly 


“Аруу to Chief Clerk, 
mation Office, 


Emigrants’ Infor- 
Broadway, Westminster. 


‘OGRAPIL—You will find how to make a hekte 


graph in the eighth part of our * Indoor Games.” 


Н.О V.—It is an ordinary gun license, and you get i 


at the post-office. 


. №. LLoyp.—See the coloured plate of British butter. 
fiies in our eighteenth volume. 
upon it. 


We cannot improve 


EATON.—From any seller of chemical ari 
If you know of no other, wnt 
Lincoln's 1ш 


electrical PD 
to Messrs. Griflin, Sardinia Street, 
Fields, and ask for sizes and prices. 


E. G. T. Cav.—A full-grown male tiger measures from 


5 ft. 6 in. to 6 ft. 6 in. from the tip of the nose to tle 


root of the tail, and the tail is generally a yard long. 


Examples, however, are ou record that have bec: 
12 ft. over all. 


t 
our many readers who remembered us by carde ami 
letters at the Christmas season. We would that we 
could annihilate space for a moment ant give you 
all a hearty hand-grip. It is a very real joy to us 
to know that we have so many friends in ali parts of 
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Doser Corrace was only intended to be a 
halfway-house to something more per- 
anent. Tom Link was on the look-out for 
farm to rent. He studied advertisements 
n the county papers, he made inquiries 
nd went on expeditions, being sometimes 
absent two or three days together. 
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QUEER MR. QUERN. 


By THE Rev. A. N. MALAN, D.D., ` 
Author of “The Belgian Hare," “ The Wallaby Man," ete, ete. 


CHAPTER XXI.—A RIFT IN THE CLOUDS OF MYSTERY. 


John liked the villagers, and they found 
him pleasant and sociable. The pastoral 
surroundings of Ellendean presented to his 
mind & quiet charm after the spacious 
grandeur of Africa. Tolbury Beacon was 
but a wrinkle on the face of the landscape 
compared with the heights of the Drakens- 
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berg Mountains, but the contrast was pleasant 
and peaceful. 

John often wandered in idle mood through 
the meadows by Barbel-side. He found 
delight in every sight and sound of nature; 
he often looked over the wall which separated 


the'garüen ‘ef оза Cottage from that of 
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Riverlands. He sometimes saw a lady sit- 
ting in the sun, or walking on the lawn. Ho 
often paused by the chain bridge, and looked 
at the ancient house beyond the low wall. 
There was something about it all which at 
times puzzled him. 

He had a vague impression that he had 
geen & house like it before. He would 
search his memory, and recall scenes in 
Africa, and try to remember when and 
where it could have been. But nothing 
definite arose to confirm his recollections. 

One evening he passed the lady of 
Riverlands, whom he knew to be Mrs. 
Woodward. She was standing on the chain 
bridge watching the river. She looked up 
for a moment and their eyes met. . The 
villagers had told him that she once had a 
son who was drowned in the river. John 
felt sorry for her, and wanted to tell her so; 
but natural shyness prevented him. 

John had also come across Mr. Quern. 
The villagers had told John that Mr. Quern 
was “а bit queer," and that raised an 
interest in him for John. He was not so 
shy about addressing a man, so on one 
occasion when they met John remarked that 
it was a fine evening. 

Mr. Quern stopped, and they conversed 
about the beauty of the spring season, and 
the fishing. They walked on together, and 
presently turned into the Ravensdale estate 
through one of the many gaps which gave 
entrance to the deserted grounds. They 
wandered through the woods clad in all the 
beauty of their spring foliage. The course 
of their walk brought them to that octagonal 
ivy-clad building. 

John stopped and looked hard at it. The 
Same puzzling impression passed over his 
mind that he had seen something like it 
before. 

“It is odd,” he said, speaking his thoughts 
aloud, “ I seem to recognise that building; I 
must have come across one like it in Africa, 
I suppose, but I cannot recall when it was, 
or where." 

“It is curious and ancient," said Mr. 
Quern, ** built at a time when solid material 
and honest labour gave no chance for the 
jerry-builder. That masonry would stand 
а siege. It was probably intended only for 
& granary or a brewhouse, though it looks 
more like a fortress. It is sacred to the 
birds now, and specially to flycatchers. 
They build in it year after year.” 

John looked at him with a questioning 
glance. “Thatis curious," he said ; “ I seemed 
to connect it with those birds before you 
spoke.” 

It was now Mr. Quern’s turn to be sur- 
prised. He spoke in a hurried and excited 
manner. 

“ I used to bring a most lovable little boy 
to this building to watch a pair of fly- 
catchers feeding their nestlings—Hugh 
Woodward. He disappeared mysteriously 

one night. It was supposed that he was 
drowned.... Who are you?...Is it 
possible that you are Hugh Woodward? 
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How did you get to Africa? 
in England before ? " 

"I was in England as & boy. I know 
nothing of the time. I was found in the 
cabin of a steamer— and the man who found 
me took me to Africa, and brought me 
back." 

“When was it? Tell me! " gasped Mr. 
Quern. 

“lt was a night in June, about twenty 
years ago." 

“That was when Hugh Woodward dis- 
appeared. Tell me more.’ 

“ A circus had come to Fenders the night 
before." 

Mr. Quern screamed out, “That was the 
very night! The village was scared by the 
noise, and Hugh Woodward was missed. 
Some one must have carried him off—and 
put him in the steamer. You are Hugh 
Woodward! God be praised ! " 

He seized John's hand, and looked hard 
into his eyes. 

"How can there be any doubt?" he 
asked. “Come and see Mrs. Woodward. 
The mother will recognise her son! Oh, 
that I should have lived to see you again, 
Hugh!" 

His agitation was great—he wept and 
laughed by turns. 

* But how can it be proved ? " asked John. 
“ I thought Hugh Woodward was drowned.” 

“ Proved?” Mr. Quern repeated the word. 
* What further proof is needed? You were 
found on the night after you were supposed 
to have been drowned. Isn't that proof?” 

“ I don't know —I cannot be sure. І can- 
not go and see a lady and ask her to receive 
me as her son without evidence." 

`‹ Му dear boy, I feel sure you are Hugh 
Woodward. Your discovery on the night 
after your disappearance— your recollection 
of the flycatchers - —"' 

“I saw a bird fly in at that window,” inter- 
rupted his companion; “that may have 
suggested it." 

“ Your recollection of the building —- ” 

*I may have seen another like it —neur 
Sofala, where the Queen of Sheba had her 
storehouses.” 

“Why should you make difficulties ? ” 
asked Mr. Quern, in a querulous tone. “ Don’t 
you want to be Hugh Woodward? He was 
the most beautiful child ever seen—he had 
golden hair — -" 

“ Mine is brown,” said the younger. 

‘“The colour would naturally alter by 
time," said the elder. ** Will you come with 
me and see Mrs. Woodward, and ask her to 
decide 2” 

John hesitated. “I cannot say. I must 
havetimetothink. Imust wait till my uncle 
returns, and ask him. I cannot take such a 
step without evidence —it would be wrong and 
imprudent.” 

Mr. Quern was silent awhile, and in his 
heart was a conviction that the young man 
was right. 

“If you really are Hugh Woodward,” he 
said presently, “the proof is bound to be 


Were you ever 
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forthcoming. I must try to wait patiently. 
Ah! I had forgotten, in the excitement of 
overwhelming happiness, the part my excel- 
lent old pupil Bull is playing —Dick Bull — 
Do you remember him? No ? — never mind; 
he was & boy in my school at the time. Dick 
Bull has been interesting himself greatly in 
finding a clue to your discovery. Hugh- I 
must call you Hugh—I will communicate 
with him. He is one of the most eminent 
of London barristers. He had a clue, which 
unfortunately failed. It is a long story; you 
shall hear it another time. But now we have 
more than aclue! I must hurry home and 
write to him. He will come down; and if : 
anyone in the wide world can prove it, Dick 
Bull will! I am sure of it; it cannot fail this 
time! God be praised! 1 have lived for this 
day ; I have hungered for it through all the 
long years. It has come at last—at last! 
Walk with me to my cottage, Hugh. Let us 
go at once." 

“Tt is very good of you to take such interest 
in the matter, sir—I cannot understand it— 
the child must have been very young at the 
time." % 

“ Му soul was wrapped around him! And 
to think that you were that child! To receive 
you back from oblivion—no, not that—for 
you have been present to my thoughts by 

day and my dreams at night all through 
You loved the birds and the butterflies and 
the fishes and the water-rats then—you love | - 
them still. The soul that looked out of your 
wondering eyes, and breathed in your infant 
lisp, and thrilled in the touch of your small 
soft hand, is the same soul which animates 
the strong form of physical manhood which 
is here in bodily presence at my side. The 
bonds of affection which were riveted in 
your childhood have stood the strain of years 
—they were unbreakable ! 

" Oh, what joy is in store for your dear 
mother, Hugh! It is cruel to keep her 
thirsting heart waiting a single moment! 
Come to Riverlands at once ! ” 

* Sir, Icannot. It would not be right. I 
should seem an adventurer. There is no 
proof. Suppose it were afterwards shown 
that I could not possibly be Hugh Wood. 
ward. Suppose that another appeared, who 
had proof—I should be known to be an 
impostor." 

“ You are right, Hugh," said Mr. Quern in 
а quiet and resigned voice. “І am ever арі | 
to be impetuous—to allow the emotions to 
overrule calm judgment. You are right. 
You put my impetuosity toshame. Ycu shall 
have time—and see your uncle. But I 
must write to Bull. He will survey the 
matter with sound impartial reason. And. ` 
by the goodness of a merciful God, he will . 
confirm my hopes and restore the lost son ` 
to his mother." 

They walked through the grounds of 
Ravensdale, and followed the road to Moor- 
side Cottage. And there John (or Hugh) 
left Mr. Quern, who went into his room 
wrote a letter to Dick Bull. 

(To be continued.) 


A STRANGE STORY OF 


“Mo begin at the beginning, I must go back 

to the day when Domenico took me 
tothe ruins. How long ago it seens! And 
how often since I have wondered what 
father and. mother thought had become of 
me," Lorine said, tears glistening in her 
eyes, 

"e As usual, we took with us а small 
luncheon basket. Doinenico always packed 
it himself, and, when we had eaten what was 
in it, I used to fill it with flowers. Gener- 
ally, when we got to the ruins, I opened the 
basket at once, and we emptied it as quickly 
as we could, so that I might begin putting 
flowers in it, and Domenico had never 
before minded my doing this; but that day, 
when I wanted to sit down and eat our 
lunch, he said it was earlier than usual, and 
that—as for himself—he was not at all 
hungry, and that it would be better to wait 
and gather some of the flowers first. But I 
did not want to do that, as, until the basket 
was empty, we should have nothing to put 
the flowers in. Then he said he wanted to 
show me & part of the ruins I had never 
seen before; and that, if I would go there 
with him first, we could have lunch directly 
afterwards. 

“1 asked him if prettier flowers grew 
there. He said, no; but it was a very 
curious place, and there was & room there 
that might be full of treasure. And, when I 
said that I didn't want treasure, but flowers, 
he began to get quite cross and sulky, so, 
just to please him, I went with him. He 
took me through a nasty hole in the ground, 
into what I think must have been & dungeon 
ofthe castle. Its doorway had been partly 
blocked up, and, to get into the dungeon, we 
had to creep through a small hole, outside 
which I noticed a lurge stone waa lying. No 
sooner was I safely in this horrible place, 
than that wretch Domenico threw down the 
basket, hopped outside, and rolled the great 
stone against the hole, completely blocking 
tup. As he closed the hole, he cried out, 
' Now, my little one, you may eat your lunch 
1s soon as you please, and to-night your 
Domenico will return for you.’ 

"I thought he must have gone raving mad, 
for I knew of no reason why he should wish 
о do me any harm, and I hoped that when 
1e returned to Bella Vista, father and mother 
vould guess what had happened and have 
lie place searched until I was found; but I 
vas very frightened—though I was not so 
rightened as I should have been had I 
‘nown all that was going to happen to me. 
| screamed and called out, but no one heard 
ne; and, after a time, getting very tired and 
celing hungry, I opened the basket and 
egan eating up its contents; then, feeling 
hirsty, I poured myself out à cup of milk, 
fter drinking which I fell asleep, and, when 
| awoke, I found myself lying in a berth on 
xw d a ship." 

“ Domenico must have drugged that milk," 
sbserved Philip. 

" Of course, I was very much surprised to 
ind myseif on board a ship," continued 
rine, not noticing the interruption; “ but 
. eouldn't find out from the people on board 
10w 1 eame there, or where I was being 
aken. There were two women on board 
the wife and sister, I think, of the captain), 
vho looked after me, and everyone treated 
ne fairly kindly. When we came to land, 
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DICK AND PHILIP: 
ADVENTURE 
By A. M. Jackson. 


CHAPTER XXIL—LORINE’S ADVENTURES. 


they took me up a river in а boat, to what I 
thought was a very funny-looking village — 
though, when I first saw the village here, I 
thought it even funnier than that one. I 
did not stay long there. ‘The two women 
and I slept that night in one of the huts, 
but the next day, when wandering about the 
village, I сапе to а fence ; on the other side 
of the fence I saw some beautiful flowers, 
far away amongst some trees -— '” 

“ The slaver's village! " cried Philip and 
Dick together. 

^ What! do you know it ?’’ asked Lorine. 

"I should rather think we did," Dick 
replied. * But go on—we will tell you all 
about that by-and-by.”’ 

“ Squeezing through the fence, I ran to 
pick the flowers; but finer ones grew farther 
away, and I wandered on until it got so dark 
that I began to get frightened, and I tried to 
get back to the village; but I had lost my way. 
Then I tumbled over the root of a tree and 
sprained my ankle, and, what with pain and 
fright, I—I fainted,” and Lorine looked down 
and blushed, and seemed very much ashamed 
of herself. 

“Enough to make you," remarked Dick 
encouraginglv. 

“І don't know how long I lay there,” 
Lorine said, ** but when I came to my senses 
I saw that a very tall fat woman was stand- 
ing by my side looking down upon me. She 
was very dark, but rather nice-looking; and, 
though she was fat, she could move quickly 
and gracefully, I found afterwards. 

“She said something that I did not under. 
stand, and then, putting her hand to her 
mouth, she gave a peculiar cry, and several 
copper-coloured men came running up. She 
said something to these men, and one of them, 
taking the skin of some animal from his 
shoulders, laid it on the ground. "Then the 
woman lifted me up and laid me on the skin, 
and two of the men, taking its corners, carried 
me to where their camp was. There they 
treated me very kindly, and one of their 
medicine-men put something on my ankle 
and bandaged it; and when they broke up 
their camp I was carried along with them, 
until we reached the village near which I 
met you. The woman who fcund me is the 
Queen of the tribe, and she—for what reason 
I do not know—has taken a great fancy to 
me, and will have me always about her—in 
fact, has made me a sort of lady-in-waiting; 
and, being her first favourite, I have been 
very well treated by them all. The Queen, 
in spite of her size, is a great huntress, and 
she has taught me to shoot with the bows 
&nd arrows they use, and often takes me with 
her when she goes on a hunting expedition. 
I am allowed plenty of freedom, and, so long 
as I am at hand when the Queen wants me, 
no one troubles his head much about me. 

“They do not seem to have any idea that 
I might wish to leave them; and though I 
have always hoped that I might manage to 
escape some day, I knew that if I did so by 
myself, and without knowing where to fly to, 
I should most likely only tind myself worse 
off than if I remained with them. But now 
the Queen wants me to marry her favourite 
nephew." 

“ Wants you to marry?” exclaimed Dick ; 
and even Philip uttered a word of surprise. 

Lorine, with a little air of dignity that was 
not unbecoming to her, and somehow re- 

( To le continued.) 
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minded Dick of his mother, looked at them 
for a minute or so in silence. Then, with a 
smile, she said— 

" The women of their tribe always marry 
rather early." 

“ We must all clear out of this as soon as 
possible," Philip said. * Do you know if 
there are any more of these savages 
about ? ” 

“There used to be another tribe who 
lived nearer the coast, and planted and cul- 
tivated fruit-trees on the land that runs down 
to the river," Lorine said. “They sold the 
fruit to traders, and were nlways at war with 
the tribe here; but they have died out—or 
been exterminated. Then, long ago, there 
were the people who made this temple, from 
whom the Queen here is descended, they 
say." 

* By the bye, you have learnt their lingo 


by this time, 1 suppose," Dick snid. “ Can 
you understand all that they say ? ” 
“Not nearly all," Lorine answered. “Of 


course, I have learnt the meaning of a good 
many words they use." 

“Why shouldn't we make a boli for it 
now?" suggested Dick. 

" [think it would be better to wait," Lorine 
said. ** You see, the Queen will be expectiny 
me presently, and if I am not there they will 
hunt for me everywhere, and we should run 
the risk of being caught. I have already 
stayed here too long, and must now go back, 
or I shall be missed." 

* But you have not heard our adventures 
yet," objected Dick. 

“ Oh, those will keep until we are well out 
of this hole," remarked Philip. * Now we 
ought to settle how we are to get awny. 
Couldn't you come here again to-night? '' he 
asked, addressing Lorine; “then we might 
creep away when it is dark." 

“If she did, and was followed, we should 
be caught like rats in а trap," Dick said. 
" The best way would be to go through the 
tunnel that leads to the village, wait amongst 
the trees, and —when Lorine joins us, if all 
goes well—cut over the hills and away. It’s 
no use coming back here. As they know of 
the place, they'll be sure to search it; aud 
they might keep watch over it; tnen we 
should be either starved ouf or caught.” 

“ But can you get away to-night and meet 
us in the wood ? " Philip asked Lorine. 

"Imight try—it would be the best time; 
but now I must really go back," said Lorine 
anxiously, getting up. 

“Well, we will be by the entrance to this 
passage, on the village side, as soon as it is 
dark ; and then, if you can come, we will try 
our luck," Philip said. 

And this being settled, the boys escorted 
Lorine down the steps to the entrance of the 
tunnel that led to the village. This was at 
the side of the flight of steps that led to the 
opening in the rock used by Dick and Philip. 
À large round stone closed the entrance. 
This stone was so poised as to be easily 
turned on either side by a slight push. 
leaving the passage free; and Philip pulled 
rather n long face when he saw how easily 
their hiding-place might be invaded: but he 
comforted himself with the thought that they 
would not be there much longer ; and having 
taken leave of Lorine, the boys returned to 
the idol’s head, and waited there until it was 

time to sally forth and meet Lorine. 
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Doomed. 
(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Faper" by Oy E-SWAN.) 


HIS ADVENTURES AND 


ЕАВҮ and dispirited, with down-bent 
heads and lagging gait, a detachment 
of Greek Irregulars was marching along the 
mountain road or track leading from the 
detile of Skompa to the town of Tyrnavos. 
They bore upon their bodies and their dress 
marks of the week of conflict in which they 
had been engaged: this man’s arm carried 
in asling, that one’s head swathed in crimson- 
stained bandages, and all with garments 
soiled and torn, and eyes bloodshot with 
straining through the pungent smoke of 
battle. 

But this would have been as nothing, 
were it not that upon each member of the 
party there lay the unmistakable brand 
which marks the beaten man; the sullen 
lowering of the brow, the instinct which 
tries to hide an aching heart under a mask 
of swagger, and the uneasy avoidance of each 
other’s eyes—signs which might have told 
the most careless observer that which Europe 
knew already, that Greece could no longer 
keep closed the onter gate of her citadel, and 
that the fabric of a frontier-defence, aided 
by the natural barriers of mountain and 
precipice, had collapsed like a house of 
cards. 

Daintry, tramping steadily along beside 
his men, fretted over the matter nearly as 
much as they did, notwithstanding the fact 
that he was only a free-lance and no kin or 
blood of theirs; the cause was his own at all 
events, for, in spite of the indecision, incapa- 
city, and in some cases the cowardice, of 
those who fought for it, it was still the good 
cause of liberty and justice, and its failure 
grieved him bitterly. Still, from what he 
had seen of the Greek army and its leaders, 
he had believed this to be inevitable from 
the first; therefore the blow of defeat was 
less of a crushing shock to him than to 
those whose national pride and somewhat 
ignorant patriotism had buoyed them up with 
false hopes of victory. 

Since Monday, the 19th, the Greeks on 
Mount Kritiri had resisted the attacks of 
Neshat Pacha, and desultory fighting, varied at 
intervals by an artillery-duel, had persistently 
continued ; but on this day, Friday, the 23rd, 
the general retreat of the whole Greek army 
had rendered the evacuation of the position 
hecessary, and its defenders had accordingly 
retired on Tyrnavos. Val's party was almost 
the last of them, for, as many of the English 
lad's detachment had received ugly, though 
not disabling wounds, Captain Levandros, 
who had gone on ahead with the Euzonoi, 
had bidden Daintry fall behind, and follow at 
his leisure. There was no immediate reason 
for haste, he had said. : 

Edhem Pacha had made no forward move- 
ment until the 20th, and even then, though 
Haidar's division occupied Ligaria, which 
Mastrapas had evacuated after a very slight 
resistance, the Turkish general seemed 
reluctant to press the advance home. In 
effect, he was waiting for one or other of his 
subordinates to do his work for him, by 
overpowering the enemy’s right or left, in 
which case Mastrapasand Makris, the Greek 
commanders at the front, must give way, to 
avoid being cut off from their base at 
Larissa. Mastrapas had fallen back on the 
Xerias, and his right lay near Deliler, while 
his left still held Kritiri. Here Neshat’s 
guns were in action pretty nearly all day; 
but down in the Damasi, Smolenitz still kept 
Hairi occupied and harassed him with a 
persistent bombardment. 
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CHAPTER XXI.—A NATIONAL DISGRACE. 


This was on Tuesday, and by Wednesday 
Edhem Pacha had neurly 40,000 men in 
Grecian territory. During the previous day, 
Seyfullah Bey and Grumbkoff Pacha, a 
Prussian artillery officer in the Turkish 
service, had led a reconnaissance near Mati, 
and had exchanged shots with one of the 
batteries of Mastrapas’s centre. This de- 
veloped on the Wednesday, the artillery on 


both sides having been strongly reinforced, 


into a leisurely six-hours’ cannonade, dig- 
nified in the newspapers afterwards with the 
title of the ** Battle of Mati," but in which 
only one Greek was killed and three Turks 
wounded. 

But at last Hamdi was succeeding in forcing 
back Kaklamanos from the hills round Lake 
Nezeros, and General Makris began to realise 
that, so far as holding any ground to the 
north of the Xerias was concerned, the game 
was up; he was hopelessly outnumbered, 
even when reinforced by one brigade and 
part of another which had been engaged in 
the attack on the Damasi, while Hakki 
Pacha’s division was now advancing on the 
Deliler, threatening the weak force there and 
menacing Kaklamanos’s retreat. Makris 
would have retired, but this would have been 
to expose the wings of the Greek army to 
utter ruin, and accordingly, acting under 


instructions from the Crown Prince, he hel 


on to his position desperately, His Roya 
Highness withdrawing the troops that could 
ill be spared from the Damasi, to support him. 

But, as General Makris himself could see, 
the collapse was close at hand. On the night 
of the 22nd Kaklamanos retreated on the 
Xerias, and by the following morning Hakki 
Pacha was in Deliler, and the tlame of a half- 
hearted conflict was flickering to and fro 
between his and Mastrapas’s troops. For- 
tunately for the Greeks, Hamdi, who, it had 
been arranged, was to make an assault upon 
their right flank, did not arrive upon the 
scene of action until it was too late to attack 
in force that day. Had there been a few 
hours more of light, perhaps General Makris's 
army would never have reached Larissa, 
even as a panic-stricken and disorganised 
mob. But his position was now quite hope- 
less. At dawn of day he would be attacked 
in overwhelming numbers by Memdhuk, 
Haidar, and Hakki, while Hamdi assailed his 
right, and the presence of Neshat in the 
defile of Skompa menaced his left. For there 
was no saying how long the gallant defenders 
of Kritiri could hold their own. It was re- 
ported from the Reveni, too, that Colonel 
Smolenitz had been beaten back to the 
frontier, and it seemed certain that if Makris 
persisted in holding on to his untenable 
position, the result would be the practical 
annihilation of the entire Greek army. 

And so, on the afternoon of the 23rd, 
Friday, the inevitable retreat was begun; 
Kritiri was evacuated, and the battalions and 
brigades comprising the force on the frontier 
commenced to trickle along the roads and 
mountain tracks to Tyrnavos: sullen streams 
of disheartened humanity, hurrying to join 
the sea of shame and despair which was 
to make the coming night hideous in the 
annals of Greece. And from the whole 
country round came terrified peasants, 
weeping women and exhausted children, 
encumbered with quaint, lumbering, country 
carts, on which their scanty belongings were 
packed, all fleeing from their homes before 
the conquering Turk, of whose savage 
cruelty there were but too many instances in 
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Grecian story. The Crown Prince, who 
seems to have been in most cases the merest 
figure-head as regards the conduct of the 
war, only heard of the retreat through a 
telegram addressed to Colonel Smolenitz. of 
which the military operator at the oftice at 
Larissa had the grace to send His Royal 
Highness & copy. But even if the Prince 
had known, there was no other course open. 
The retreat itself was well enough, and un- 
happily unavoidable; it was the conduct of it, 
and the panic-stricken folly of beaten men, 
which made the affair a brand of shame—a 
national disgrace. 

“ Those are the people whom I pity most," 
remarked Башту, nodding towards a group 
of footsore peasants, as the Irregulars pussed 
them by. “ They have all the suffering of war, 
and none of the things that go to make up 
for it." 

* Yes," returned the Greek lieutenant Philip, 
who was a great admirer of his English com- 
rade, and had obtained leave from Levandros 
to remain behind with him, “it is hard for 
them. Thank the good God that you are an 
islander, Valentine," he added bitterly. 

Val made no reply; he only gave Philip's 
arm a sympathetic pressure, then turned to 
one of the mountaineers, a mere lad, whose 
left arm was roughly bandaged, and whose 
wistful dark eyes looked too big for his pale 
worn face. 

" Give me your rifle for a while, Nicholas," 
he said kindly. ‘ There, that’s better!" as 
he drew the weapon from the lad’s reluctant 
grasp. “Is that unfortunate arm of yours 
giving you much trouble? ” 

Nicholas shook his head, for exhaustion 
and loss of blood had so weakened him that 
he could scarcely trust his voice to speak, and 
now this little kindly act threatened to un- 
nerve him altogether. But he recovered 
himself in a moment, and tramped on with 
a steadiness in his gait which was not there 
before. 

" There, I should never have thought of 
that!” Philip exclaimed in admiring wonder- 
ment. “Now I believe we shall be able to 
bring the poor fellow into Tyrnavos, instead 
of leaving him here by the side of the road 
for the Turks to play with by-und-by.” 

The boy-mountaineer shivered, but Val's 
chin only gave a defiant hitch, which his 
Greek comrades were beginning to know 
pretty well by this time. 

* That we should never have done under 
any circumstances," he said resolutely. “Not 
if I had to carry him into the town on my 
back!" Whereat Philip laughed long and 
loud, while à murmur of approval rippled 
down the dusty files, like wind through 
standing corn. 

“If they are all like Aim," muttered a 
grizzled old shepherd, who had left the 
snowy slopes of Mount Olympus to fight for 
the land he loved, “I do not wonder that, us 
they say, English soldiers will follow their 
officers to death, and beyond it ! " 

And so, with the English lad's keen blue 
eyes ever on the alert, and with the English 
lad's muscular young arm always ready to 
help an exhausted man over a rough bit of 
road, the dispirited party trudged on into 
the little town of Tyrnavos. whose streets 
were by this time pretty well choked with 
footsore soldiers, frightened peasants, and 
carts laden with provisions and household 
furniture. On every face was visible that 
harassed, jaded, utterly disheartened look ; 
and Val thought, with a,tbrill of misgiving, 
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that the detachments, even of regular troops, 
which he had encountered on the way, or 
which jostled against his Irregulars in the 
town, appeared as though they would need 
very little provocation to break into a state 
of disorder so utter as to be quite beyond 
their officers’ control. 

By dint of poking about and making in- 
quiries, a little shop was discovered which 
had not been quite drunk dry by the thirsty 
troops, and having seen his men each sup- 
plied with a drink of their country wine and 
some bread and cheese, which they squatted 
down in picturesque attitudes on neighbour- 
ing doorsteps to demolish, Daintry hastily 
bolted a most uninviting-looking hunch of 
black bread, and set off in search of Captain 
Levandros. 

He poked into narrow alleys, searched in 
several of the principal shops, and made in- 
quiries of every otticer he could see; but all 
with the same result—Levandros was not to 
be found ~and he was on his way back to 
the place where he had left his men, when, 
on turning а street-corner suddenly, he 
almost ran into the arms of a tall, lanky 
individual, in a suit of dusty heather tweed. 

“Why, it's Mr. Jephson, I declare!” Val 
exclaimed, when he had recovered a little from 
his surprise. “I say, what have you done 
with the captain? I’ve been hunting the 
town for him for the last hour!" For the 
* Daily Messenger's"' representative had left 
Kritiri in Levandros's company earlier in the 
day. 

“You might look longer than that without 
finding him," quoth Jephson dryly. “ He's 
not here—he started with the men for 
Larissa about two hours ngo. And he was 
very wise—that road will be quite impassable 
by midnight. Did you ever see such a lot of 
sheep in your life? But I was forgetting — 
Levandros left a note with me for you. Here 
it is.” 

Daintry took the scrap of twisted paper 
and unfolded it eagerly. The message it 
contained was hastily scrawled in French, 
and ran as follows : 


“Dran VALENTINE, —I am going on with my 
detachment in order to get the men to 
Larissa before the road becomes blocked by 
the retreat. Things grow worse every hour, 
and I fear this will be a terrible night for 
Greece. The troops seem utterly  dis- 
organised, and their officers powerless. Act 
in everything as you think best —I have per- 
fect contidence in you; but I would advise 
that you should leave those of your party 
who are exhausted, or weak from their 
wounds, in charge of the two battalions who 
are remaining in Tyrnavos, to form а rear- 
guard, and follow me with the rest as 
quickly as possible. 

“Yours, A. L.” 


Val read the note over twice, his face grow- 
ing graver every moment. It was a heavy 
responsibility-—that which was thrust upon 
him by Andrea's hasty message; but the 
shoulders of Englishmen are well used to 
such a burden, and it will be an ill day for 
the dear old land when they shrink from 
supporting it. Then, after 4 moment's 
silence, he turned sharply upon Jephson. 

“And you—why did Levandros leave you 
here? He ought to have seen that your 
safety, as а non-combatant, was assured ! 

The American's eyes twinkled, and then 
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his amusement changed to appreciation. ` 


Val's tone had been imperious, but the little 
air of authority sat well upon the fair- 
haired lud, who came of the dominant race. 
"Let him off this time, will you?" 
Jephson drawled. “It’s not the Captain's 
fault; but, shortly after we got here, I ran 
against an old acquaintance of mine, Williams 
of a London daily, and I'm going to stop 
on with him for the present. He's got & 
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patent bullet-proof shield of his own, which, 
though I'm a Yankee through and through, 
I say is one of the best ever invented. Look 
up at that window, Val, my boy, and tell me 
if I shan't be safer there than in Athens 
itself ! 

Val did look. in the direction indicated by 
his friend's pointing finger, and all at once 
his heart gave а grent leap, for there, 
fluttering from the window of a house across 
the way, were the red, white, and blue glories 
of the grand old Union Jack. ‘The English 
lad gazed for а moment at the bright patch 
upon the glaring white wall, and then 
suddenly there swept over him that strange 
exalted feeling which dims our eyes and 
chokes our breath, as we stand beneath the 
shot-torn colours hanging in their honoured 
rest above the choir of some vreat cathedral. 


“A moth-eaten rag on а worm-eaten pole, 
It does not look likely to stir a man's soul; 
"Dis the deeds that were done “neath that moth- 
eaten rag, 
When the pole was a staff, and the rag was a 
flag!" 


The American caught Daintry's hand, and 
pressed it hard. 

“If I said stay ?” he muttered huskily. 

But the lad interrupted him with a 
gesture that was almost royal. 

^ Don't speak it—don't think it even," he 
flamed out, pointing to the flag, "after 
showing me that! No; to bring no dishonour 
upon it, I must be Greek to-night heart and 
soul!” 

“That's good talk— that's right—that’s 
just what I expected you'd зау!” Jephson 
exclaimed, with а forced laugh whieh some- 
how had a big choke in the middle of it. 
"But you're not starting now, surely? 
Can't you come with. me and have some- 
thing to eat? You're looking white and 
tired to death —a regular war-worn veteran! 

But Val shook his head resolutely. 

"Ive had something. thanks," һе 
answered, * and now I must cet back to the 
men. We shall march in an hour. Good- 
bye, Mr. Jephson, in case - in case—I should 


not see you again!” 


“Not see me again? Rubbish! We'll 
meet nt Philippi—1 mean Larissa! There, 


don't smile like that-—it makes me feel queer, 
I tell you!” 

He wrung lus friend’s hand, and, before 
the young Englishman had time to utter 
another word, had bolted round the corner, 
leaving Val Daintry standing in the street, 
with his brows puckered into a thoughtful 
frown and his heart as heavy as a lump of 
lead. Then he, too, turned upon his heel 
and strode back to the little inn outside 
which be had left the Irregulars. 

The evening shadows were just beginning 
to fall, when, about an hour later, the kilted 
detachment marched out of Tyrnavos, and 
commenced their weary tramp of twelve miles, 
or thereabouts, to Larissa. Unfortunately, 
by this time the retreat had become general, 
Smolenitz alone holding his ground for the 
night in the Reveni, and the inhabitants of 
Tyrnavos and of all the villages dotted over 
the surrounding country were deserting 
their homes, as the owners of outlying 
dwellings had done earlier in the day. and 
were hurrying along the road with their 
wageons апа carts, impeding the passage of 
the troops, who soon pot altogether out of 
band. It is an old and trite statement that 
men are like sheen, and these were broken 
by defeat, commanded by officers in whom, 
for the most part, they could not place the 
smallest reliance, and conscious all the time 
that in their present disorganised state they 
were quite at the merev of the enemy, who, 
the rumour flew from lip to lip, were rapidly 
advancing. ‘That was not the case, as 
anyone with a knowledge of Turkish cha- 


racter could have told in à moment ; but when 
did a panie-stricken peasant stop to consider 
probabilities ?—and so, in a very short time. 
the road between Tyrnavos and Laris:a 
became choked with a mob of just the same 
kind as crowds to the exits of a theatre on 
an alarm of fire, composed of individual: 
mad and blind with terror, and utterly 
regardless of the lives of others in the 
extremity of their selfish fear. 

The horrors of that march Val Daintrz 
will never forget to the last day of his lite. 
His personal influence held his men together 
as nothing else would have done; otherwise, 
no doubt, they would soon have become as 
demoralised us the rest, for. though ther 
were brave men enough, still, it requires 
courage of a higher and more educated kind 
than rough peasants are likely to possess to 
stand firm against the blind rush of a panic. 
Now and again the little band lost all forma- 
tion, and was broken up in the sea оѓ strug- 
gling humanity, but they always came 
together again at some point where the crush 
was less overwhelming. Shrieks, oaths. and 
rifle-shots tilled the air, for the troops were 
now so absolutely beside themselves that ther 
shot down ruthlessly anyone who tried to 
exert sufficient authority to stem the head- 
long tide of flight, and women, апа even 
little children, were flung down and trampled 
to death upon that blood-stained road. 
beneath the feet of their maddened country- 
men. 

Once, when Daintry had halted his men 
at a point where a narrow track debouched 
upon the main road, in order to give the poor 
fellows a moment's breathing-space, а slight, 
bovish-looking young officer, wearing the 
blue jacket of the artillery, literally fell 
against him, and, on looking closer, Val saw 
that the unfortunate lad had received a 
terrible bayonet wound in the right side from 
one of the distracted infantrymen, the blood 
from which had left a erimson smear across 
the breast of the voung Englishman’s white 
jacket. Raising the Greek in his strong 
arms, Val seized an opportune moment to 
pick his way across the road to where a 
75 cam. field-gun was drawn up, and suc- 
ceeded, with a mighty effort, in getting his 
burden upon the limber. But, on looking 
round, he discovered that, while he was 
engaged with the wounded man, the drivers 
had cut their traces and galloped otf, 
leaving the gun behind them. He was 
standing in silent dismay, not knowing what 
to do, when & woman's shriek rang out close 
by. and, turning sharply, he saw that half a 
dozen Greeks, one of wiiom— black shame to 
him!— was an oflicer, had taken possession 
of a country cart drawn by a couple of mules. 
and were dragging the occupants, an oid 
man and woman and two young girls, 
roughly to the ground. Val set his teeth, 
and in two minutes was beside the cart. 

“Get oif!" he said, explicitly, to the 
lending marauder. 

The latter turned upon him with a scowl. 

“ Mind your own business, brigand ! ' he 
snarled, in allusion to Daintry's mountain 
dress. 

Now, the speaker held the rank of liev- 
tenant-colonel, as Val could very plainly see 
from the two gold stars on his uniform-collar 
and the double gold band round his kepi ; but 
the English lad was notin the mood to show 
much veneration for gold lace that night. 
He just gripped the aforesaid uniform-collar 
with a muscular. brown hand, dragged its 
owner from the cart, and. with a force that 
made his bones rattle again, flung him to 
the ground, where he lay groaning and 
muttering threats concerning swords and 
* satisfaction.” 

* Yes,” said Val dryly, “if we both come 
alive out of this business, and if you remeni- 
ber a single incident of this night after it 


has passed, and come across me again, I will 
certainly give ycu the satisfaction of receiv- 
ing the soundest thrashing one man ever 
gave another. You pitiable cowards!" he 
udded, turning suddenly upon the Greek 
soldiers, who were beginning to close in 
upon him in rather an ugly fashion. “ Stand 
off! "—he drew a revolver from his sash 
and cocked it. ** Don't you see I've got the 
lives of the whole of you in my hand at this 
moment ? "' 

The old splendid audacity which runs in 
the blood, the same spirit which, in Clive's 
handful, gave us India, cowed these miserable 
skulkers now. They slunk away, and 
Daintry, having helped the women to their 
places again, asked them if they would give 
а wounded man room in the cart as far as 
Larissa. In their gratitude they consented 
gladly, and, with the assistance of their com- 
panion, Val lifted in the young Greek whom 
he had befriended, and made him as com- 
fortable as was possible under the circum- 
stances. Then he handed his revolver to the 
elder of the two young women —а fine-looking 
girl, with beautiful dark eyes. 

^ Take this," he said, “ and don't hesitate 
to use it if anyone molests you. Never 
mind about те — I've got another. Good-bye, 
and I hope you'll reach the town in safety." 

He caught the murmur of a fervent bless- 
ing ; then the cart moved on, and in a moment 
had vanished in the crowd. Daintry had 
just lost sight of it, when suddenly, above the 
shouts and groans which were audible on all 
sides, there came the thunder of flying hoofs, 
the mob surged backwards with a shriek of 
anguish, and down the side track, out of the 
gathering gloom, for the horrors of falling 
night had by this time come to cap the 
climax, a squadron of cavalry came charging 
into their midst, the horses streaked with 
foam and bloody from the spur, and the olive- 
green uniforms of the riders neck-deep in dust. 
These uniforms, and the newcomers’ cry of 
“The Turks! The Turks areuponus? Fly 
for your lives!" proved that they were not 
the enemy as some had at first supposed, but 
they were nearly as dangerous as if they had 
been, for they were just as panic-stricken as 
the rest, ard trampled down all before them, 
striking with the edge or flat of their sabres 
indiscriminately, in their mad desire to hew 
for themselves a path to safety. 

Daintry plunged into the chaos, and by 
dint of adventuring himselt well-nigh under 
the horses’ hoofs and dodging wild blows 
aimed at him by those who should have 
been friends, he succeeded in rejoining his 
men; but as for the rest of that maddened 
crowd, the rapid stream of retreat had 
now become a torrent, and every feeling of 
patriotism, nay, of honest shame, was swept 
away in that miserable struggle for life. 
Soldiers flung away their kits, arms, and 
ammunition, the road for miles was strewn 
with abandoned waggons, baggage, and guns, 
and with wreckage more pitiable by far—the 
dead bodies of women and children trampled 
out of all likeness to humanity, and of men 
slain in a dishonourable strife with their 
backs to the foe. So the tide rol'ed on, until at 
length, in the darkness of the night, the rabble 
which had once been the army of Greece 
reached the great stone and iron bridge over 
the Salamvria River, and the lights of 
Larissa could be seen twinkling on the 
farther side. 

Here there was a check; a line of dark 
figures, some mounted and some on foot, 
seemed to rise out of the ground ; and by the 
faint rays of lamps and lanterns Daintry 
caught a glimpse of the uniforms of the 
Staff. The officers of the Crown Prince's 
entourage were trying to prevent the fugitives 
from entering the town until order was 
restored ; but they might as well have tried to 
stem Niagara. In а moment the current had 
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caught them, and several were swept away 
like straws, while to the orders and remon- 
strances of the others no one seemed to pay 
the slightest heed. Val, with the greatest 
difticulty, managed to get his men extended 
in a double rank along one side of the bridge, 
and held them there as the mob swept by. 
He was standing at their head, when all at 
once a great bay charger loomed up close at 
his side, and a voice, which made his heart 
leap, exclaimed— 

* Who's this? Why, Captain Kostenko, 
here’s somebody who has actually got his 
fellows in some kind of order! We ought 
to give him a statue all to himself!” It 
was Ion Zamoros. 

* Jack, old boy ! " said Daintry very softly. 

Ion gave a shout that nearly frightered 
the bay charger out of his wits. 

“Why. it is, it really is, Val himself ! һе 
exclaimed in delight. “I might have known. 
Shake hands, dear old chum. Ah! you've 
had all the fighting, and I’ve hardly had a 
chance! But there !—I mustn't talk to you 
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now! He'd better hadn’t he, 
Kostenko ? ”’ 

Val felt his hand taken in a firm grasp, 
and a strange voice said in excellent 
English— 

“I have heard a great deal about you from 
several sources, Mr. Daintry, and Iam very 
glad to meet so brave a gentleman. Yes, 
Zamoros is right, you had better go on, and 
if you can keep your men from joining the 
rest, so much the better.”’ 

“PIL answer for them, sir," Daintry 
answered quietly, and a murmur of approval 
rose from the tired men at his side; then, 
giving Ion's hand another hearty grip, Val 
formed up his little party, and crossed the 
bridge into the town. 

Too weary even to look for food, the 
Irregulars sank down to rest in the first un- 
occupied space they could find, and their 
young leader, lying amongst them in the 
open street, with & doorstep for a pillow, 
speedily dropped into a sleep of exhaustion 
so utter that it seemed like the sleep of death. 


go on, 


( To be continued.) 


A PUNITIVE EXPEDITION. 


By AN EYE-WITNESS. 


PART II. 


7 reached Port Moresby about mid- 
day April 29, we found that the 
Merrie England (the British New Guinea 
Government steam yacht of 180 tons) had 
left for the scene of disaster on the previous 
morning, with the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
some officials, and about forty of the Armed 
Native Constabulary on board. The Parna 
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aboriginal Papuan Volunteers, recruited from 
various districts and tribes, and distributed 
in detachments at centres where their 
presence is most likely to be required. 
Going back to the time when British New 
Guinea first became an acknowledged portion 
of the British Empire, in 1888, Sir William 
Macgregor—to whose admirable primary 
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followed suit the same afternoon, trusting to 
piek up the Merrie England in time to take 
part in the subsequent proceedings. 

Once again, without explanation, the 
question may naturally be asked, * Who are 
the Armed Native Constabulary, and how is 
that body formed?” The A.N.C., as the 
force is locally known, consists entirely of 


administration as the first Lieutenant- 
Governor of the possession, to whose zeal, 
tact, and indefatigable energy, is due almost 
the whole of the civilisation enjoyed by those 
districts whose original savage inhabitants 
are now law-abiding subjects of our King-- 
initiated the present system of native police 
by introducing a number of picked and drilled 
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Fijians and South Sea Islanders from the 
colony of Fiji to British New Guinea. This 
squad, placed under the command of a mili- 
tary officer, forms the nucleus of the native 
force of to-day, whose members will go fear- 
lessly anywhere and fight anyone at the bid- 
ding of the Government. 

Every Resident Magistrate has a detach- 
ment of A.N.C. under him, and these 
men are drilled daily by native officers, and 
are armed with Sniders, Lee-Metfords, and 
Martini-Enfields. Their pretty uniforms — 
black with red facings—set off their stal- 
wart forms to advantage; and mighty proud 
are the members of their colours, their 
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always kept in depot there, to be drawn upon 
in emergencies, as was done in the case under 
notice. 

Proceeding with a full head of steam in 
the boilers of the Parna, which is really only 
н steam tender of 100 tons burden, Captain 
Nicholas ran some risks perhaps ; but the old 
Napoleonic maxim that ** Nothing succeeds 
like success " came up once more, and the 
fact that the Merrie England was delayed by 
various stoppages on the coast in order to 
enable His Excellency to pick up Dr. Blayney 
(the chief medical oflicer of the possession) 
and further reinforcements of native police 
gave Nicholas the chance to meet the 
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weapons, and principally of the influential 
position amongst their fellows which mem- 
bership of the corps confers even upon the 
newest recruit. The several detachments are 
kept in barracks at their various stations; 
the discipline is strict ; and the effect of Sir 
William Macgregor’s institution of this corps, 
and his rules, which have been wisely 
adhered to by his present successor, is 
plainly shown by the plucky and reliable 
manner in which the A.N.C. are always 
ready—ay, and more than ready—to up at 
the word, attack, fight, and, if necessary. die 
without shrinking for the Government. 
Port Moresby being the Government head- 
quarters, a large number of the A.N.C. are 


Government yacht as she steamed out from 
an anchorage near Orokolo Bay, and together 
the steamers proceeded to the estuary of the 
Aird River. 

Orokolo was a locality which had been 
previously visited by Dr. Chalmers, and not 
being more than forty miles or tnereabouts 
from the reported scene of the massacre, it 
was thought that perhaps authentic news 
might have been obtained from the natives 
there. But none such was tohand. Things 
then began to look black indeed. 

Both steamers approuched the Aird estuary 
vid Cape Blackwood slowly, and sounding 
cautiously as they went along. 
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Banks and reefs abound in these waters( 


and careful navigation is required to sail the 
course from point to point as laid down on 
the chart by Captain Blackwood of H.M.S. Fly, 
who first surveyed this portion of the coast of 
the Papuan Gulf in 1845. Cape Blackwood was 
of course named after the skipper of the war- 
ship; and the Aird River was also so desig- 
nated to commemorate the name of one of 
Captain Bluckwood's most trusted lieutenants. 

It was noon on the second day before the 
Merrie England and Parna anchored in the 
Aird estuary, and within sight of the island 
of Goaribari, where the missionary massacre 
was said to have taken place. Although 
about four miles off the fatal island, it was 
not considered safe to take the Merrie England 
farther in, so she let go her anchor and 
signalled to the Parna to follow suit. This 
was promptly done. 

Courtesies were exchanged between the 
Lieutenant-Governor and Lieut. Douglas- 
Brown; and in & very few minutes the 
plan of campaign was understood. The 
Merrie England smartly placed six whale- 
boats in the water, as also the small steam- 
launch she carried on deck. A larger steam- 
launch, which the yacht had towed from Port 
Moresby, took the half-dozen whaleboats in 
tow. His Excellency's flag flew in the bows 
of the first boat, and Lieut. D. Brown of 
the R.A.A. with the A.D.C., Mr. Manning, 
were the Lieutenant-Governor's companions. 
The crew were composed in this, as in the 
other boats, of members of the A.N.C., all in 
full marching order, and carrying sixty rouncs 
of ball-cartridge apiece. The members of the 
Royal Australian Artillery detachment were 
equally divided amongst all the boats. The 
second boat was in charge of Sergeant-Major 
Ferguson, R.A.A., whilst the command of the 
others was given individually to volunteer 
officers of the British New Guinea Civil 
Service. 

Mr. Rothwell, the chief officer of the 
Merrie England, was sent on board the Parna 
with a surplus rifle and brace of barkers; 
and, with the small launch piloting and 
sounding, the Parna accompanied the whale- 
boat flotilla. The Revs. A. E. Hunt and 
Н. M. Dauncey of the L.M.S. also came 
on with the Parna to act as an ambulance if 
their services should be required. 

It was three o'clock in the afternoon 
before the first village on Goaribari was 
made out plainly through the haze; and, as 
the flotilla steamed slowly along, the features 
of the landscape seemed to tally more and 
more closely with the description that had 
been given by the captain and crew of the 
Nine as being that of the locality where the 
massacre had occurred ; or, at any rate, of 
the place where the missionary whaleboat 
had finally disappeared from their view. 

Off the first village, called Anawaida on 
the official chart, two of the whaleboats were 
detached from the  Lieutenant-Governor's 
flotilla with orders tolie on their oars in mid- 
stream, and to take no offensive measures 
unless they were primarily attacked. 

At this time those on the Parna's bridge, 
looking through their binoculars, counted 
no fewer than twenty-seven canoes filled 
with naked women and children paddling 
for dear life across the stretch of water 
connecting the island to the mainland. 

Everyone knows that when savages mean 
fight, they send their women and children 
away from the scene of action, leaving only 
the warriors ready for the fray; while, on 
the contrary, if they mean peace, wild 
natives with their women will congregate in 
large numbers round the spot where an 
expected landing is likely to take place. 

The signs in this case were ominous. 

Steaming steadily ahead for a couple of 
miles, another and larger village crept quietly 


__into view. This place, as well as the first 


( Tod icon to be deserted, thin spiral 
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columns of smoke alone betokening the 
presence of inhabitants. 

Within 250 yards of the shore the Parna 
dropped her anchor, and His Excellency, 
with four boats in tow of the big launch, 
steamed slowly towards the inhospitable 
shore. 

Every eye alert, every finger on the 
trigger. Notasign of natives. The howling 


of the wild dogs alone told that mischief _ 


was afoot, and that human beings were not 
far off, although closely concealed in the 
wild tropie jungle which protected them 
benind its foliage as completely as a brick 
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wall without & window. No human eye 
could penetrate that scrub. 

Nothing daunted, the boats pressed in. 
The tide was low, and a heavy bank of black 
mud lay between the boats and the village. 
lt was knee-deep to the lightly clad native 
police, but the white soldiers sank over hip 
and thigh in struggling through this “ slough 
of despond." It knocked Bunyan out in one 
act. 

But I must not forestall my story; and a 
small description of these native villages 
may not be quite unacceptable. The villages 
are built right on the river’s bank or on the 
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usns did not recolleet falling asleep, 
but he must have been dozing, for he 


i woke with a start at the sound of voices. 


Ladies’ voices too! He peeped through the 
bushes and saw Mrs. Forsyth and her 
daughter paddling down with the current and 
making straight for the island. 

“Im sure we can land easily, mamma," 
said the child, ** and do look at those beauti- 
ful irises." 

* Very well, pull your right; we can get in 
by that sandy cove.” 
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sea-coast. I will describe one as typical 
of the rest; and that one shall be Oteai, off 
which the Parna anchored. imagine, then, 
thirty thatched cottages built close to each 
other on piles and in rectangular fashion. 
These thirty form the village, the two out- 
side houses, flanking either end of the 
village, may average at least 200 yards 
in length. These long structures (Dubts 
they are called) are the quarters of the male 
population, the smaller buildings being left 
for the women and children. War canoes, 
hollowed out of the enormous trees that gird 
this coast, are hauled up on shore when not 


A New Guinea Village. 


wanted, and are protected from sun or rain 
alike by impenetrable coverings of green 
palm-leaves. ‘These canoes will carry from 
thirty to a hundred men apiece. The 
smaller canoes, used for fishing and other 
purposes, are the gondolas of the maze of 
waterways, creeks, inlets, streams, and rivers 
which, taken altogether, form the estuary of 
the Aird “system,” so well named by Mr. 
Theodore Bevan, who partially explored these 
regions more than once during the eighties 
of the last century. 

By the way, according to his own printed 
statement, he was compelled at times to 
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Author af “ The Dentist's Den," “ School and the World,” etc. 


CHAPTER II. 


Beddoes was wide awake by now, and with 
reason. He had to decide—and decide 
quickly—whether he should keep hidden or 
whether he should warn the ladies of the 
hidden snags which made the approach to 
the little cove risky. 

“ Pull your left hard, Nellie,” cried Mrs. 
Forsyth. “The tide's taking us too far." 

* Take care! " shouted Beddoes, springing 
to his feet. “ Look out for the snags!” 

His sudden appearance startled Nellie, 
and, instead of pulling as her mother directed, 
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trust to the speed of his launch, the Mabel, 
to cut through and out-distance flotillas of 
canoes sent out to cut him off. Bevan’s 
brightest story is told by himself in his 
brochure describing his fifth visit to these 
unknown shores in 1887. But, going yet 
farther back, if memory fails me not, when 
H.M.S. Fly first found and named the 
principal points of the Aird estuary in 1845, 
her boats had to retire with loss from the 
fierce onslaught of the aboriginal inhabitants 
of this savage region of untutored canni- 
balism. Coming down still later to 1894, Sir 
William Macgregor himself found these 


savages too hot to hold; and yet it was 
to these people that the heroic Tamaté 
tried, unarmed, to preach the gospel of 
peace ! 

But, to come back to my story. When the 
four whaleboats had approached within a 
few yards of the mud-bank off Oteai, with 
savage cries, and with a dash unexpected, 
hundreds of naked savages sprang into sight 
like lightning, armed with all their weapons— 
clubs, bows and arrows, spears, etc.—and, 
with one wild whoop, they made a determined 
charge upon the boats. 

( To be continued.) 


she let her scull fall. At the same moment 
there was the sound of a crack, and the boat 
was fast on a snag. 

Fortunately she was only a few feet from 
the shore, and the water was shallow. But 
evidently the boat was done for. 

* Keep still ! " cried Beddoes, rushing into 
the river to them. The water did not reach 
his middle, and the bottom was fairly hard. 

“The water's coming in fast," said Mrs. 
Forsyth. “Рт afraid weyshall have to wade 
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“Let me carry Miss Nellie,” suggested 
Beddoes; *that will lighten the boat, and 
then perhaps I can haul it in." 

* Thank you so much. Quick, Nellie.” 

Nellie was only too glad to obey, and con- 
fided herself willingly to Beddoes’ arms. He 
was thankful she was no heavier, for it took 
him all his time to struggle to land, and once 
or twice he thought they would both go over. 
As it was, a false step at the last moment 
ended in a bruised knee for him and a muddy 
shoe for Nellie. He threw her his handker- 
chief and ran to Mrs. Forsyth's assistance. 

The boat was filling slowly; if he tried to 
haul it to shore the water would rush in 
when the snag no longer filled the hole it had 
made. But there was nothing else for it, and 
Mrs. Forsyth, who evidently was accustomed 
to boats, urged him to hasten. 

“ГИ stand on the thwart,” she said, “ and 
push hard with the boat-hook directly you 
haul. That ought to get us into shallower 
water, at any rate. Now!" 

Beddoes pulled with all his strength, the 
boat freed itself and stuck with a jerk on 
the sand a yard from shore. The water 
rushed in, but there was not depth enough to 
reach Mrs. Forsyth on the thwart. She 
stepped on the bow and jumped to shore. 

“ We're safe, at any rate,” she said with a 
laugh, “ thanks to you. You're one of the 
boys, aren't you? But I needn't ask; I see 
your cap." 

“ Гуе been doing a little butterfly-hunting," 
said Beddoes, by way of anticipating awkward 
questions. 

“ But how did you get here?” 

“ By boat." 

“ Where is it, then?” 

“They went off in it. 
back for me by-and-by." 

* Soon ?” 

Beddoes hesitated. Then he plunged. 

“ Not till after the races, I’m afraid.” 

Mrs. Forsyth laughed again. “And I’m 
to distribute the prizes! They'll think I'm 
drowned if I don't turn up. Will anyone 
pass here soon, do you think ? " 

"It's an off-chance," replied Beddoes ; 
* you see, everybody's gone down the river 
towards the sea for the races, and then this 
island is off the main stream.” 

“ Yes, that's what induced me to come up 
here; I love poking about in creeks and out- 
of-the-way places. But what can we do? 
Can you whistie very loudly ? ” 

Then Beddoes had a thought. 

“ГІ swim over and get a boat," he ex- 
claimed. 

* But you'll get drenched to the skin." 

“Im pretty damp already," replied Bed- 
does, glancing at his trousers. 

“ So you are; I’m so sorry. But I don't 
want you to get any wetter." 

“ Oh, I don't mind a bit,” said Beddoes, 
hurrying to the water. The sooner he was 
off, the sooner he would be out of reach of 
awkward questions. 

"Oh, but stop a moment, please," cried 
Mrs. Forsyth. ‘ Are you sure you сап swim 
so far in your clothes ? ” 

“ Certain," was Beddoes’ hasty reply as he 
waded in. Mrs. Forsyth began to ask his 
name in order to thank him and convey to 
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her brother a report of his services, but as 
Beddoes was already swimming she thought 
she would postpone her thanks till he came 
back with the boat. 

Beddoes was a good swimmer, and had 
once won a race in full ordinary costume, so 
he found no difficulty in getting to the shore, 
though he sank over his ankles in mud 
before he reached dry land. Не had time to 
think over his situation before he reached 
the path to the town, and came to the con- 
clusion he was not out of the wood yet. For 
him to hire & boat and pull back was out of 
the question, unless he gave up all idea of 
further concealment; at the same time he 
couldn't leave the ladies on the island. 
Perhaps he could send some passing youngster 
to the boathouse with a message. That 
seemed the only wav out of it. 

But good luck íor once befriended him. 
Running along the path, he saw a boy, 
evidently a schoolfellow ; and to his intense 
delight he soon recognised the stolid features 
of Marshall. 

* My stars ! 
the latter. 
island?” 

* Swam it," was the reply. 

“ You wouldn't have got so wet if you'd 
waited for us," remarked Marshall. ‘ How 
are you going to get dry again ? ” 

“Oh, never mind all that, there's some- 
thing more pressing. Rundown to the boat- 
shed and get a boat, and pull upto the island 
as hard as you can. Mrs. Forsyth and her 
little girl are on it and can't get off.” 

" But how ——" 

“ Never mind how till to-morrow. And 
mind, not a word to let them know who I 
am, or the Doctor will get to know." 

“ГИ be careful. But what are you going 
to do?" 

“ Get dry somewhere, and then go for a 
ramble and get some tea. Look out for me 
at the station." 

* Right you are,” replied Marshall, starting 
on his errand. Beddoes wished he could 
take his place and go to the rescue of the 
ladies and be a hero for the rest of the week. 
But thet was out of the question; he could 
only hope that his ill-timed chivalry would 
not lead to his expulsion. 

A short search ended in his discovering a 


You are soaking ! " exclaimed 
"How did you get off the 
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cottage, where an old woman let him warm 
himself by the kitchen fire, lending him some 
of her son’s clothes whilst his own were 
drying. A small tip made his hostess happy, 
and he set off for a long walk to kill time. 
He wished very much he dared watch the 
sports, but the risk was too great. 

Meanwhile Marshall fulfilled his task with 
energy and was welcomed by Mrs. Forsyth 
with effusion. 

* But you aren't the same boy !” she ex- 
claimed as Marshall turned his broad features 
towards her. 

* No, he was too wet,so he told me to 
come," said Marshall. 

“ That was very wise of him, and very good 
of you. And now we'd better be off; the 
Doctor will wonder where we can have been."' 

* Hadn't we better take his butterfly-net, 
mamma ? ” asked Nellie. 

“Yes, of course; give it to—let me see, 
what is your name?” 

* Marshall, ma’am.”’ 

*[ shan't forget. 
friend's name?" 

This was a poser for Marshall, who tried 
to postpone it by helping Nellie to get into 
the boat, and making himself busy over 
pushing off. But no sooner were they settled 
than Mrs. Forsyth repeated her question. 

To her surprise Marshall replied : 

“I don't think he would like me to say, 
ma'am." 

* Why, what do you mean ?" 

Marshall was puzzled what to say; then 
plunged boldly at 1t — 

* He's very shy, and he wouldn't like to be 
thanked, I'm sure." 

* Modest as well as plucky? He must be 
an ideal boy. But I’m sure he wouldn't 
object to my thanking him." 

“ГИ tell him you wanted to," said Marshall. 
“and see what he says.” 

Mrs. Forsyth seemed  tickled, 
Marshall could not sve tha’ he had said any- 
thing funny. 

The Doctor was waiting on the landing- 
staye, impatient for his sister'sreturn. Whilst 
she was explaining her adventures Marshall 
took the opportunity of slipping away ; he 
was afraid the Doctor might ask him 
awkward questions, and there would be no 
evading Aim. 
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We owe the regimental band to Charles rr. 

In 1685 the Merry Monarch — probably 
in imitation of the French king’s band of 
twenty-four performers, which played the 
French troops into action—issued a warrant 


LISTEN TO THE BAND; 


By Bassett HASTINGS. 


ordering an increase of “12 hautbois теп” 
to H.M. Guards. 


Then followed a halt of upwards of a 


century. So late as 1783 the bands of t 
three regiments of Foot Guards; consis 


OR, HOW JACK AND TOMMY GET THEIR MUSIC. 


of only eight performers, who were lire! 
by the month at the officers’ expense. Ther. 
one fateful day, an officer of the Coldstream: 
arrangedyan aquatic excursion to Greenwich. 


COQ to heighten the enjoyment of ti: 
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party, he politely requested the musicians to 
attend. 

Their reply was significant of the great 
gulf between those days and the present, 
when no swell garden-party, exhibition, or 
big public function is complete without its 
“ Guards’ Band." These exclusive bands- 
men considered their attendance would be 
infra dig., and indignantly refused. 

The оћсегѕ naturally got “ huffed" and 
appealed to their colonel-in-chief, the Duke 
of York, then in Hauover. He not only 
acceded to their request, but sent them over 
a much larger band than had hitherto been 
employed. 

This was our first absolutely military band, 
and—save the marx! ~it was “made in 
Germany." Success attended its efforts, and 
the regiments of the Line gradually follewed 
suit. 

For many years the officers of the various 
regiments bore the entire costof maintaining 
professional instructors, as well as the cost 
of the music and instruments, the War Office 
looking upon bands us a luxury. In 1857, 
however, the Royal Military School of Music — 
the first of its kind in the world—was 
founded by the Duke of Cambridge at Kneller 
Hall, near Hounslow. The magnificent 
present-day military bands, of which the 
nation is so justly proud, are the outcome of 
Kneller Hall training. 

Kneller Hall is a household word amongst 
the continental bands. They are constantly 
following its methods. Only afew months back 
the Danish military authorities sent Captain 
Petersen and Professor Burtholdy to study 
the Hall and its inmates, with the view of 
improving their own regimental music. This 
visit is typical of the esteem in which the 
Continent holds the Hounslow Academy. 

The bands are recruited from privates, 
who enlist to become musicians, and from 
the Duke of York's School, and similar 
institutions. Occasionally these would-be 
bandsmen totally lack the slightest pretension 
to a musical ear. The regimental band- 


HOW TO 


T proper regulation ping-pong table 
measures 9 ft. in length and 5 ft. in 
breadth; and though even a small table is 
no hindrance to the playing of this excellent 
indoor pastime, one naturally prefers to con- 
form, if possible, to all the conditions laid 
down by those responsible for the rules of 
the game, and use a table and net of the 
dimensions prescribed. 


If the dining-table is smaller than the size 
mentioned, it may be converted into a real 
tournament article without much trouble or 
expense. If it is too short, a piece of board 
can be added to the end; if too narrow, to the 
side, or to both if it be deficient in breadth as 
well as in length. 

Fig. 1 gives an idea of one method of 
providiug an additional length piece. 
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master perseveres with them for six months. 
Then he drops the task. The man who, 
instructed for six months under military dis- 
cipline by a military bandmaster, cannot 


master his crotchets and quavers is indeed 


hopeless. 

Permission to enter Kneller Hall is usually 
granted to soldiers showing special musical 
talent. The course (which embraces both 
music and general knowledge) lasts from 
twelve to eishteen months, and, with the ex- 
ception of Saturday, the men are ‘ton the 
ре” from 9 a.m. to 9 Р.м. 

The lot of these embryo bandsmenu is 
by no means unpleasant. Their food is of 
the best; the Hall is extremely healthy, 
standing in its own grounds of several 
acres, devote to all kinds of athletic 
exercises; whilst, attached to the school, 
are a fine recreation-room, library, and 
canteen. 

When at length the students join their 
regiments a3 full-blown bandsmen, they are 
exempt from much of the humdrum routine 
of a soldier's life. Moreover, they have 
many and welcome facilities for increasing 
their incomes, by playing at local fétes and 
similar festivities. 

To this day, however, the Government only 
contributes £907. a year towards each regi- 
ment’s bund fund. The balance comes from 
the pockets of officers above subaltern, who, 
in addition to a fixed sum on appointment 
and promotion, annually contribute twelve 
days' pay to the fund. 

The Government finds only bugles, drums, 
and fifes for thc infantry, bugles nnd trumpets 
for the artillery, and bagpipes for the various 
Highland regiments. The brass and reed 
instruments are purchased out of the band 
fund. On ective service the band act as 
stretcher-bearers when required. But, unless 
the servicc promises to be of a lenuthy de- 
scription, Joe Leatherlungs stops at home, to 
keep the depót aired. 

The naval band is an even more necessary 
institution ; for time hangs heavy in the long 
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By GEORGE Р. Moon. 


The piece should be of canary, 2 in. thick, 
nicely planed, and have one edye so cut that 
it meets the table edge accurately and shows 


no space between the two. Its length, of 
course, is equal to the width of the table. 

A couple (three would be better) of $ in. 
thick rails, 2 in. wide arid as long as the width 


Fig.3 * 
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of the addition, are secured across the piece 

of board, say 6 in. from each end (fig. 2). 
Let us suppose that the thickness of the 

table edge is 1; in. In this слѕе we procure 
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watches at sea, in a way to which the com- 
fortably barracked Tommy is a stranger. It 
is manned in two ways. 

From the age of fourteen and upwards, 
band-boys are recruited for training as bands- 
men. They must be fairly educated, have a 
good knowledge of rudimentary music, and 
play a simple melody at sight. They are 
largely recruited from orphanages, mercan- 
tile training ships, and Greenwich Hospital 
School. 

When trained, these boys form the nucleus 
of most naval bands. The remaining 
vacancies are filled from the shore—gener- 
ally by Maltese or Army pensioners. The 
Government has not yet risen to the pitch of 
fully paying its naval bande. ‘Their weekly 
dole varies from 95. 4d. given the bandsmen 
to 23s. 114. awarded the chief bandmaster. 
Needless to say, this sum is largely supple- 
mented by oflicers' subscriptions. 

The stationary boys’ training ships, Dn- 
preqnable and Lion at Devonport, Boscawen, 
Minotaur, and Agincourt at Portland, St. 
Vincent at Portsmouth, Ganges at Harwich, 
Caledonia at Queensferry, and Black Prince 
at Queenstown, all have lurge bands of 
twenty-one members apiece, the principal 
duty of which is to brighten the play hours 
of the “ lion's cubs " whom they are training 
for more active service beneath the white 
ensign afloat. 

Seagoing ships generally carry a band of 
eleven members, including three clarionets, 
two cornets and French horns, and one 
piccolo, baritone, euphonium, and bombar- 
don. Eight of these men are usually avail- 
able to play the violin, viola, violoncello, 
double bass, and cornet, in order to afford 
the pleasant alternative of a string band for 
dances and “ At Homes ” on board ship. 

The Navy band-boy is no inere tuneful 
drone. He is taught how to pull an oar, 
use а rifle, cutlass, and pistol, and is put 
through a thorough course of gymnastics. 
In action, he has his place with the fire 
parties, surgeon's helpers, and odd jobbers. 


MAKE A REGULATION PING-PONG TABLE. 


two pieces of } in. wood 2 іп. wide, each 6 in. 
or 7 in long, and screw them on to the ends 
of the rails so that they project a couple of 
inches bevond the ede to be in contact with 
the table. Fie. 3 «ives a side view of this 


< 
arrangement. Тие dotted lines indicate the 


table, the top of which is on a level with 
that of the board. 

A couple of pieces of brass or other metal 
sheeting, about 2; in. thick, 5 in. long, and 
lin wide, are then bent into the form illus- 
trated in fig. 4, and a screw-hole is bored at 
each ext emity. ‘These are of such a size 
that, when they are screwed to the under. 
side of the table edge (tig. 5), the projecting 
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rails of the addition fit in them very firmly, 
and so hold that side of the bourd 

The other, or outer side, is supported, as 
you will have remarkedyin fig. 1, by a couple 
of legs, which a&re;sceured to the board by 
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strong hinges, and therefore fold up for 
convenience of storage when the arrange- 
ment is not in use. 

These legs are + in. thick, 3 in. wide, and 
sufficiently long to hold the board at the 
proper height. 

But, you may say, supposing there is 
objection to driving screws into the table, 


what then? How is the joining end to be 
supported ? 

Well, in this case the only thing to do 
would be to add & couple more legs and con- 
vert the addition into a small table, nailing 
5 in. wide strips of } in. wood from one to the 
other close up to the board (fig. 6) ; or, and 
this is à much more simple method of over- 
coming the difficulty, to hinge a leg to the 
inner end of each projecting rail, so that when 


they rest upon the floor the rails are pressed 
into tight contact with the edge of the table 
fig. 7). 
Should the corners of the table be cut off, 
as they often are, the deficiency must be 
made good by the addition of pieces of 
proper size to the added board. 

In this manner a table can be widened as 
well as lengthened. But, naturally, in this 
case, it will require more than a couple of 
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projecting rails and metal sockets to support 
it—one every 18 in. would not be too many. 

I need scarcely add that the wood should 
be stained to resemble the table to which it 
is going to be attached. 

To make a proper ping-pong table is no 
difficult task, nor will it cost very much 
either. 

Fig. 8 illustrates such a table, complete, 
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with legs which fold up. It is formed in two 
sections, which may be either hinged together 
or kept distinct. If merely the top is re- 
quired to rest upon a dining table, or a couple 
of small tables, the legs are, of course, 
omitted. 


The top sections are constructed of 4 in. 
material, secured to a framework of 2 in. 


wood. 

For this last we shall need lengths of wood 
— yellow pine will suit well —measuring 3 in. 
wide and, as before stated, ł in. thick. Five 
will be required for each section (fig. 9); two 
are 5 ft. long and three 41 ft. 

They may be united by the halved joint or 
the dove-tailed joint. The first, illustrated in 
fig. 10, is naturally much more simple than 
the second; that is to say, is easier for the 
amateur joiner to construct, and probably is 
quite as strong. 

Let the position of the saw-cuts be 
&ccurately pencilled and adhered to, so that 


the frame may lie in а flat condition when it 
is complete. 

To make the halved joints, take one of the 
rails, say one of the three shorter, and with 
the square draw a line across one face, 3 in. 
from an end. Carry this line across each 
side, and connect the middle of these side 
lines by another line running over the edge 
of the rail. Two saw-cuts, employing the 
tenon-saw, following the lines will reduce the 
wood one-half in thickness, and leave the 
tongue shown in 4, fig. 10. 

The other extremity of the rail is similarly 
treated, as are those of the remaining rails. 

The middle halving in each long length 
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(в, fig. 10) is made in this manner: Find the 
centre of the rail and draw, guided by your 
square, which, in an operation of this kind, 
is of great utility, two pencil lines across the 
proper face of the wood, 14 in. distant from 
such point. Continue them exactly half-way 
across the edges of the rail and connect their 
extremities by other lines. Then cut down 
through the first lines till the cross-lines are 
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reached ; and remove the wood between by 
means of a sharp chisel, so that в, fig. 10 
results. 

I need scarcely lay stress upon the 
necessity for having a good fit between these 
various parts, for you will recognise the 
importance of such at once. Screws, 1 in. in 
length, should be employed to secure the 
joints, together with glue. 

As each section is 44 ft. wide, more than 
one board must be used. Three, 18 in. wide, 
will be most satisfactory, for the fewer the 


joints in the top the better will be the playing 
surface. 

Now, unless the boards of which the table- 
top is going to be constructed are stored in a 
room with a fire in it for a considerable time, 
they are sure to shrink a little; so, if we nail 
such unshrunk boards to the framework, an 


End view 


Side view 


opening between each is sure to appear after 
a month or two. 

To obviate this defect the boards should 
be secured by screws passing through slots 
in the frame so that shrinkage may be 
&llowed for. For, when this takes place, 
the screws merely require loosening. and 
the boards can then be pushed closer 
together. 

Figs. 11 and 12 give different views of the 
method of attachment—an underneath view, 
8 side view, and an end view. 


Each board should have nine screws— three 
at each end and three in the middle—to 
secure them to the three rails. 

The board at the hinged or net side of the 
frame needs six slots only, for the net margin 
is screwed firmly to the frame, so that it 
cannot have any movement, and should the 
board shrink, the other edge is bound to 
approach it, not it the other. 

Fig. 14 will show you the relative positions 
of the slots. Four of them on each rail are 
& couple of inches apart only ; the others 
are 8 in. apart. 


To make the slots, pierce the rail with s 
gimlet ё in. in diameter, and repeat at a little 
distance, to provide an opening for the 
entrance of a keyhole-saw, which will com- 
plete the business. The slot should be j in. 
in length; and wide énough to take the shank 
of & screw 1 in. long. 
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The slot made, take a chisel, 1 in. wide, The nicks in one extremity are designed to 2 ft. 10 in. long and similar to the legs as 
and cut a recess over the slot, lin. deep and fit the inner edges of the cross legs immedi- regards other measurements. 


in. longer than the latter, as figs. 11 and ately above the crossing point. Thus the The nicks are made about 1 in. from the 
12 depict. The object of this is to provide legs are held immovably in one position, end and are $ in. deep and the same in 
room for an ordinary } in. washer, or disc of perpendicular to the top. width, Fig. 17 illustrates a side view of a 
hard wood or metal, through which the screw Each leg measures 8 ft. 8 in. long, 3 in. 
passes, and which prevents the screw-head wide, and 2 in. thick. They are united by gu 
descending into the slot, as fig. 12 illustrates 
clearly. 

The top boards measure 5 ft. long, 18 in. 
wide, and } in. thick, and are of canary or ET с IG 


American white-wood. Тһе cost is about 3d. 
per square foot. Each board must be well 
planed on both sides and all edges; and 
they must meet each other as exactly a8 the halved joint already referred to. The 
possible, for inequalities on the playing distance between their extremities at top and 
surface should be conspicuous by their bottom is 80 in. I needn't tell you that the 
absence. ۰ ends must be bevelled to make them fit the 
To prevent one edge rising above another floor and rail. 

the boards should be dowelled together—that You will notice in fig. 15 that each couple 
of legs occupies а slightly different position— leg with strut attached. Notice that the tops 
one being nearer one side of the section than of the coupled legs are bevelled to allow them 
the other. This is to allow the feet te escape а little outward swing necessary when fixing 
each other when the parts are folded. The ор the strut, for it of course must be brought 
struts, in consequence of this difference of from a position underneath the crossing 
situation, are similarly modified. They are point of the legs to one above it. 


is to say, one of the edges of each should « MM “тз 5 
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ample—two between the middle rail and the fet - 
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A brace and } in. bit will be necessary 
for this operation; the holes must occupy 
the exact middle of the edge and correspond 
in position. A depth of 4 in. will be 
sufficient. | 

The dowels, or pins, are a short inch in 
length ; one-halfis cylindrical, and fits the hole 
in one board and is glued there ; the other half 
is slightly cone-shaped. Fig. 18, giving a 
side view of a couple of boards, should make 
this item clear. 

In this manner is the top completed, so far 
as concerns the constructural part. It should 
be stained dark green and a border in white, 
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against the bottom part of the top. They 
are held perpendicular to the table by struts, 
or lengths of board, running from the middle 
rail to the point where the legs cross each 
other. These struts are hinged tothe middle 
rail, or, rather, to à piece of wood a few 4 
inches long. 3 in. wide, and $ in. thick, 4 
because, if it were not for this addition to 
the rail, the strats could nct lie parallel with 
the legs when folded. Fig. 15 illustrates the 
gection in a folded condition, and fig. 15a 
gives a side view of the same, by which you 
will learn how the different parts are 


arranged. 
Fig. 16 gives а sideand top view of a strut. 
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INTER-VARSITY HOCKEY 
(1890-1902 INCLUSIVE). 


By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 


A COMPARATIVELY few years ago the now 

popular game of hockey was known to 
but afew. In Scotland they played a game 
known as "shinty," in Ireland one called 
“hurley,” and in Wales one yclept by the 
enthusiasts in the sport * bandy," that were 
all akin to hockey, but, excepting at 
Marlborough and Rossall Schools, and 
a few isolated clubs scattered about the 
country, hockey had no particular vogue 
until within quite recent years, when athletic 
women took up the hockey-stick and the 
future success of the game was assured. 
Apart from the weight of feminine influence 
in popularising the game, perhaps the fact 
that the Universities in 1890 instituted a 
series of annual matches was more conducive 
to the success attending the sport at the 
beginning of the twentieth century than 
anything else. 

Of the thirteen matches already played by 
the rival 'Varsities three have ended in drawn 
games ; of the remainder Oxford gained three 
victories prior to the match of 1894 in addition 
to their victory last spring, while the six games 
that have fallen to the Light Blues were the 
half-dozen consecutive matches from 1896 to 
1901 inclusive. In the accompanying diagram 
the handle of the hockey-stick is divided into 
thirteen parts, one for each year since the 
institution of the match, which appear black 
in those years when Oxford won, black and 
white in those years in which the result of 
the match showed that so far as scoring was 
concerned both sides were on absolute 
equality, and solely white when the Light 
Blues defeated the men from the Isis. To 
the right of the stick the venue of each 
encounter is given, and to the left the black 
(Oxford) and white (Cambridge) columns 
opposite each division are drawn in length 
in proportion to the number of goals scored 
by each side in each fixture. By this 
arrangement not only are the results and 
venue of each encounter seen at a glance, 
but also the exact score for any year. 16 
will be noted that the first of the series of 
matches was played at Oxford, the next two 
matches at Queen's Club, while the remain- 
ing fixtures were played on the Richmond 
ground, that is this season to be superseded 
by the ground at Surbiton. 

Of the many prominent players who have 
taken part in this encounter the names of 
F. W. Stocks (who also represented Oxford 
at cricket), W. D. Coddington (who repre- 
sented Oxford on the cycle track as well), B. 
D. Bannon (another Dark Blue cricketer), 
A. F. L. Smith, the Oxford captain of 1901-2, 
who last spring scored all three goals 
amassed by his side and is again available, 
and the Hon. “ Dicky " Denman, most dash- 
ing of forwards, will immediately be recalled 
by partisans of Oxford. On the side of the 
Cantabs some of the most prominent players 
are, W. K. P. Ffrench, whose work at centre 
half in the match of 1900 was exceptionally 
brilliant, R. P. Gregory, who played an ideal 
centre-forward game last year, T. L. Taylor, 
the old Light Blue cricket captain, C. F. 
Nesham, L. E. Pilkington, the "Varsity 
hurdler and three-quarter back, J. W. Horn, 
who scored one of the Light Blues’ goals last 
spring, and who is available for the forth- 
coming match, and J. du V. Brunton, another 
cricketing Blue. 

Up to the present time 
the total number of goals 
registered in this fixture is Pi 
58 (Oxford 23, and Cam- Sf AR 
bridge 35), which gives the 
not very high average (for 
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hockey) of 4} goals per match. The most 
prolific scoring match was, as а glance at our 
diagram shows, that of 1899, when Cambridge 
won by 5 goals to 2, whilst the score of 6 goals 
in the drawn game of 1895 is proxime accessit. 
It will be noted that in the last seven games 
Cambridge has scored 24 goals to Oxford's 9. 
Oxford, with seven of last season's eleven 
still available and a number of adepts in the 
game among the seniors and freshmen to draw 
upon, are undoubtedly strong, and ought, on 
paper form, to win the forthcoming match. 
The unexpected, however, is not unknown 
in hockey, and in 1901, when it was expected 
that the Dark Blues would win they failed to 
do so, and it was not until early this year that 
the tide of ill-luck that had, since 1895, set 
in so strongly against them turned, and the 
commanding lead that the Cambridge players 
gained in tbe previous half-dozen matches 
was forthwith reduced by one. 
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OUR “ВОР” DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 


Problem No. 12. 


By Mr. Н. О. RonIxsox (Selangor, 
Federated Malay States). 
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White to move and win. 


HIS problem, by the same composer as 
No. 11, was especially constructed for 

ihe “ B.O.P.” at our own desire. It will be 
found easier than his last, and we should be 
pleased to see how many of our readers can 
solve it. Send your solution on a halfpenny 


postea rd. 


SoLuTION то PROBLEM No. 11. 


By Mr. Н. О. Ковіхвох (Selangor, 
Federated Malay States). 


“The Weird Sisters." 
Motto--“ Thrice the brinded cat hath 
mewed.”’ 


Position: Black men on 2, 5, 9, 17 ; kings 
on 13, 26, 30. White men on 11, 22, 23: 
kings on 6, 8, 20, 24. White to move and 
win. 


24—27* 27—31(b) 20—24 24—27 
26—19 9—14 17—26 17—26 
11—7* 81—22 


27 —31 (c) 27 —31 (d) 
2—ll(a) 5— 2 9—14 W. 
8—24 24—97*  31—22 wins. 
17—26 14—17 14—17 


(a) If Black play 17 —26, White of course 
plays 27—31, and, waiting for 2—11, 8—94, 
wins the same ways demonstfated in the 
trunk jgitized by Wa OOQ IC 


(b) And we have the cat's first mew! 
(c) Again the cat mews! 

(d) “Thrice the brinded cat hath 
. mewed!" The beautiful and unique way 
“in which this manœuvre is performed in 
` triplicate is suggestive of the Three Witches 
‘in Shakespeare's ** Macbeth," and originated 
the title and motto. 


* The starred moves are the only moves 
» to win. 


p 
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" THE SCIEN'TIFIC OPENINGS. 


. No. 9.—Tue “ BRISTOL  OrENING 
i (continued). 
5 11—16 (d) 9--14 4— 8 (А) 3— 8 
* (a) 24—20 18— 9 27—24 17—13 
! 16—19 5—14 11—15 ()8—11 
23—16 (е) 25—22 32—27 Position 
i (b) 12—19 (f) 8—11 8—12 diagramed 
(с) 22—18 (7) 29—25 22—17 below. 


(a) A White reply which initiates quite a 
safe and accredited formation in defence of 
the opening. The 22—18 line was shewn in 

| our last Scientific Opening, No. 8. 

(b) This is the most favoured adoption, as 
the establishment of a man on 19 affords 
Black ample resource for strategical advance 
and the formation of acommanding opening. 
White must not be lured into any attempt to 
dislodge it by way of 27—23. This only 
permits Black to return to the square every 
time against White’s weakened right wing. 

(c) A very natural and safe advance for 


White. 


(d) This is, again, à much favoured line 
for Black amongst other safe adoptions at 
this stage. Butif Black elects to go 8—11, 
the following wili illustrate the kind of 
strategy he must beware of: 


8—1i 8—12 *3-- 8 12 -19 
27—23 32 —27 23—16 18—14 
4— 8 12—19 8—12 9 —18 
23—16 21—28 21—17 26—28 


And White has now a winning position. 

* The 11—16 exchange here makes a safe 
alternative and avoids the coup. 

(e) 27—24 is not strong for White, but 
Black should be prepared for it, as the follow- 
ing illustrates : 


27—24 32—27 IBI 22—18 
*10—15 8—12 419-16 15—29 
25--22 20—16 11— 7 24— 6 
16— 9 7—10 2.11 1—10 
29 — 25 27—923 23—18 26— 3 
9—13 3— 8 14—23 W. wins. 

* Best here. , 
+ Drawable, but 8—12 or 7—10 are 


better. 
‡ The loser; 1— 6 equalises. 


(f) Quite as good as 8—12 or 10—15. All 
make good games. 

(g) 22—17 or 27—23 are sound adoptions 
for White. The following illustrates a further 
instance of the coup strategy of this open- 


ing: 
22—18 10—17 25 —22 14—23 
14—98 91—14 }11—15 28—24 
27—18 819 14—10 19—28 
4— 8 429-5 7--98 W. 
*18—14 1-5 22—18 wins. 


* If 29—25, 19—24, 28—19, 10—15, Black 
wins. 

T 32—28 or 30—25 and White loses by a 
simple long shot. 

t The loser. 


Again, instead of 29—25 at (g) in trunk 
play 22—17, 4—8, 27—24, 11—15, 82—27, 
8—11, 17—13, and the continuation for 
Black in Robertson’s Guide to Draught-Play- 
ing (1888) and other authorities, is 1—5. 
Now, we are of the opinion that this last 


stance, continue : 


27—23 
*3— 8 
23—16 


8—12 
26— 22 
12— 19 


21—17 
14—21 
22—18 
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move, 1—5, loses; (14—18 draws). 


For in- 


15— 22 
24— 8 


W. wins. 


* There are otber defences, for instance: 
11—16, 20—11,7— L6, 24—20, 5—7, 20—11, 
7—16, 31—27, and White appears to us to 
If the 27-—23 line 
for a White win сап be maintained, Robert- 
son and several of the standard text-books 
stand corrected. 


hold a winning position. 


(h) This move is the loser; the following 
variation shows correct play for a draw : 


1— 5 
17—13 
1—11 
27—23 
3— 7 
28—16 
12 —19 


21—17 
14—21 
25 — 22 
11—16 
20—11 

7—16 
24— 20 


10—14 
20—11 
21—25 
80—21 
14—17 
21—14 

6— 9 


13— 6 

2—95 
26 —23 
19—26 
31—22 
Drawn. 


(i The position here arrived at is one 
which may be led up to by a different order 
of moves in various ways, and from openings 


other than the “ Bristol." 


the 


* Dundee" opening, thus: 


24—90, 8—12, 22—18, 16—19, 


For instance, by 
12—16, 
23—16, 


12—19, 25—22, 4 - 8, 29—25, 9—14, 18 -9, 
5—14,22—17,11—15,27—24,8—11,17—13, 
3—8, 32—27, 8—12, and we now have the 
same position as formed at the end of trunk 
play commencing this study: 
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White to move and win. 
The win is as follows: 


1— 5 
26 —23 
10—14 
18— 9 

5—14 


22—17 

6—10 
13— 9 
15—18 
31—27 


Y 
2 
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11—15 
9— 6 
2— 9 
17—13 

ҮҮ. wins. 


* The student will observe that White 
now threatens two pieces for one by 22—18. 
If 10—14 is played, 13—9, 6—13, 22—17, 


and Black is placed hors de combat. 


+ 11—16 would make White’s win more 
difficult, thus: 


11—16 
20—11 
7—16 
24—20 
10—14 
20—11 
14—18 
22—17 
18—23 
27—18 
15—22 
11—8 
22—25 
8— 4 
25—29 
4— 8 
29—25 


17—14 
1— 5 
8—11 
6— 9 
13— 6 
2—18 
11—15 
18—23 
15—24 
28-27 
24—19 
27—82 
19— 23 
5— 9 
*23—19 
9—13 
19—23 


25—22 
26—17 
13—22 
23—26 
22—25 
31—27 
32—23 
26—19 
25—29 
28—24 
29—25 
19—23 
25—22 
24—19 
122—117 
28—18 
17—13 


{18—929 
13— 9 
30—26 
59—14 
26—93 
14—10 
23—18 
10— 6 
18—14 

5-1 
14— 9 
1 
22—17 
5—14 
17—10 
21—25 
10—15 


And if White now exchange once more he 
will find he can block Black and win. And 
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notice that it is the exchange which, giving 
White ** the move," enables him to win. 


* 23--18, 12—16, and Black can now force 
a draw. 

t 22—26, 23—18, 26—31, 18—15, 31— 27, 
19—16, and White wins. 

f White's win is being accomplished by а 
technical ending, often to be forced, termed 
the ** Second Position." 

§ If Black play 9—6 to get at the piece on 
19 he loses more quickly. 


(The student will note that we do not always 
complete the play stated as a win or draw, 
but we leave it at a point where he may be 
able to do so for himself.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. C. Medford (Barbados).—We file your 
further problem for examination. Your 
solutions to Problems Nos. 6, 7, 8, and 10 
are correct. Well solved! 

E. Jeffery (Fence Houses). — Your solution 
to Problem No. 9 is quite correct. 

Correct solutions to Problem No. 10 received 
from F. Jones (Wolverhampton), A. J. Head 
(Padington), Dorothy Day (Finchley), W. 
Pollock (Edinburgh). 

A. Jones (Stoke-on-Trent), J. Auckland 
(London), F. J. Jones (Birkenhead), W. Drink- 
water (London).— Your solution to Problem 
No. 11 (“ The Weird Sisters "') is quite correct, 
and very creditable. 

A. Williams (London).—The technical 
endings known as the “ First," * Second," 
“ Third," and * Fourth " positions are fully 
demonstrated in almost any learner's hand- 
book. Our Draughts Editor can send you 
one for seven penny stamps. 

Е. J. Jones (Birkenhead).— Black could 
not have forced a win. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(Twenty Еоовтн ANNUAL SERIES.] 


Descriptive Competition : 
‘ Lech Cullater, Braemar.” 


Prize—10s. 64d. 


Б. А. Н. GOODYEAR (age 24), Tune Street, Barnsley, 
Yorks. 


CERTIFICATES, 
[Names stand in order of merit.] 


Hattie Bristow, Holmleigh, St. Andrew's Road, 
Bedford; Doris Webster, Ravenscroft, Windermere ; 
William L. F. Wannan, 984 Lygon Street, N. Carlton, 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia; Digby Gordon Harris, 
Oak Cottage, Naini-Tal, Kumaon, India ; Ernest James 
Doble, Unley, South Australia; Frederick W. Aldous, 
21 Hampstead Hill Gardens, Hampstead, N.w.; Edwin 
Herbert Rhodes, Woore, near Newcastle, Staffordshire ; 
Olive Downes, 30 Coldington Avenue, Bedford ; Alice 
A. Milner, Hedenham Rectory, Bungay ; Archibald J. 
Allen Wilson, 126 Sydenham Road North, Croydon ; 
William Е. Spalding, Islington Boro’ Council Depot, 
Cottenham Road, Hornsey Rise, N.; J. E. R. Noweil- 
Barton, Turkdeau Vicarage, Northleach R.S.O., Glos. ; 
R. Keable, 40 Friends Road, Croydon ; Wilfred Ernest 
Richards, 61 Ford Street, Kettering ; Emily H. Grier- 
son, 9 Comeragh Road, W. Kensington ; Jessie Andrew, 
13 Mayfield Road, Eccles, Lancashire; Leonard F. 
Christian, High Street, Shefford, Beds. ; Fred Schole- 
field, 34 Edinburgh Road, Upper Armley, Leeds, 
Yorks: Maud Forrester-Brown, 39 Conduit Road, 
Bedford; T. D. Kerwin-Rielly, St. George's College, 
Mussorie, India; George F. Good, 49 Regent Street, 
Mile End, Portsmouth; Atkinson Ward, 7 Oxendon 
Street, Leicester ; Brian Alfred Harris, Oak Cottage, 
Naini-Tal, Kumaon, India; Dora Nesbitt Kemp, 84 
Knollys Road, Streatham, London; John Williams, 
Forest Street, Castlemaine, Victoria, Australia; J. 
Króner, 22 North Steet, Wellington, New Zealand ; 
Jobn Edward Jones. Grove House, Daisy Hill, Buckley, 
near Chester: V. A. Greener, 44 Wanstead Park Road, 
Ilford, Essex; George Harding, 26 Henry Street, 
Tring, Herts ; William R. Wells, 7 The Nook, Barber 
Road, Sheffield; Jno. Reginald Ney, Earl Shilton, 
Hinckley ; J. Alexander Lee, 6 Hanover Terrace, Wey- 
month, Dorset ; Richard Н. Wilson, 34A Renmuir 
Street, Tooting, s.w.: David W. Evans, St. Mary’s, 
Isles of Scilly ; George Cranfield Ba 6 Brunswick 
Crescent, New Southgate, N.; M. L. Walton, Herne 
Villa, Kloof Street, Cape Town, Cape Colony ; Hilda 
F. Moore, School House West Dean, Chichester; 


Douglas John Davis, 7 Dornton Road, Balham, s.w. 


T. H. P. (Sunderland) —We do not know the address 
you ask for, but instructions for making a model of 
this type of boat will appear in due course in our 
columns, and you will then be able to build one for 
yourself. 


T. S. P. (Woodstock, Ont.).—1. The “ B.O.P.” has no 
connection whatever with the paper you mention ; 
it is but oue of the many weak imitators of our 
world-famous journal that have been born and died 
during tlie last twenty years. 2. We are constantly 
giving phvsical-culture articles, and will doubtless 
have others before long. 


E. H. S. Hupson.—Better get it ready-made, In the 
making of varnishes great skill or luck is required 
to produce anything satisfactory ; and the materials 
are so inflammable that much care is necessary to 
avoid disaster. ' 


* B.O.P."-1TE.—1. The only place we have heard of 
where skier—if it be skier—have been bought is the 
Army and Navy Stores in Victoria Street, West- 
minster. 2. You can send in more than one print 
for the photographic competition. 


B. L. W.—The jerboas are not kangaroos, but jumping 
mice. They vary in size, the largest being about 
seven inches long, exclusive of the tail ; they are not 
desirable pets. You might obtain one through 
Willson, of New Oxford Street, w.c., opposite Mudie's, 
whose advertisement appears in our wrapper. The 
five-toed jerboas include the Kirghiz, Afghan, and 
Yarkand species; the Egyptian jerboa belongs to 
tbe three-toed group. 


INDIAN CHIEF.—Catlin’s book on the North American 
Indians, and other works on che subject, could 
probably be procured from Wheldon, second-hand 
bookseller, Great Queen Street, w.c. 


MAGiIciAX.—You can get conjuring apparatus at 
Hamley's Noah's Ark, Holborn, w.c. 


G. READ.—We do not sell our coloured plates apart 
from the numbers in which they are published. Our 
plate of Flags and Funnels was in our twenty-first 
volume, 


J. К. DurF.—The best of the recent works on the 
general subject is Beddard's “Mammalia,” price 
seventeen sbillings. published by Macmillan in the 
Cambridge Natural History series. Another good 
book worth getting is Flower and  Lydekker's 
* Mammals,” now obtainable at about eight shillings 
of Glaisher and other remainder booksellers. 


Ков Roy.—The Royal Canoe Club is at Teddington, on 
the island opposite Ham Common. Address your 
letter to “ The Secretary ” ; it does not matter what 
his name is. 


S. Hv TSON.—Use a little sweet oil and emery-powder 
with the drill. 


A. CHAPMAN.—Go to the reference department at the 
Publie Library and ask to see the Navy List—the 
quarterly one is the best. It seems to be the book 
you waut. 


Pero and Н, M. O.—You can get the Admiralty Charts 
of Norie & Wilson, 156 Minories, or of any nautical 
bookseiler at any seaport. ‘The office of Lloyd's 
“ Register of British and Foreign Shipping” is at 
71 Fenchurch Street, Е.С. 


PENOGRAPHY (South Shields)—The designs you 
mention were drawn expressly for our columns by 
the writer-artist, and therefore cannot be obtained 
elsewhere. If you want them larger, enlarge them 
yourself. 


TRAVEL.—Try  Hearder & Sons, Union Street, 
Plymouth, for all kinds of sea-fishing tackle. The 
thirteenth edition of the tfrm's * Illustrated Guide 
to Sea-Fishing" has lately been published, and 
oa just the kind of practical information you 
need, 


FR ANK,— Probably you could mend it yourself, as the 
trouble is obviously due to the hands catching. 


Н. B. JouNsoN.—Situated as you аге, it would cost 
you more to store the punt for the winter tlian to 
build it. 


A. V. H. (Grey Lynn, Auckland).— We cannot possibly 
undertake to read and criticise in detail here tlie 
writings of amateurs, Life is too short and space 
too valuable. If you wish to know what we think 
of your style, etc., you should entcr for some of our 
many Literary Competitions, That would show 
how you stand in relation to others of about your 
own age and experience. 


Various (S, E. B.).—1. Cold hands indicate a weakly 
circulation. Exercise, good food, and the bath. 2. 
No; take nothing to make you sleep. Dont eat 
heavy suppers, and keep your window open. 3. Reed 
the magazine called * Travel.” 


NERVOUS TWITCHINGS (C. W. L.).—There is nothing 
better than a course of viro] and the cold tub. 
Plenty of milk and the best of butter. Fellow’s 
Syrup. 


To I. Н. S.—The disease must be treated by a good 
surgeon or physician. Virol—any chemist. Did 
you expect to get it in a blacksmith's shop ? 


COLD (J. S. 8.).— You will 
get over that. Don't 
worry, but do all you 
can to keep up the 
strength. 


THE Hain (J. Lea).—No ; 
don’t wash much. The 
soap, if it has borax in 
it, may take it all out; 
but use a clean hair- 
brush —not too hard. 


Worms (W. B.).—Not so 
simple as you вест to 
imagine. You tell us 
nothing of your habits 
of life, diet, or condition 
of bowels, s0 we must 
seriously advise you to 
consult your father’s 
doctor. 


THE HEART (Anxious).— 
Growing too fast. We 
believe the trouble is 
functional. At the 
same time you should 
see д doctor. 


To OTHEKS.—Read back 
Correspondence and 
* Doings." 


N. P. R. (Lordship Park). 
—Worthless dogs are 
destroyed ; the others 
аге sold at prices vary- i 
ing according to value. 
of the animals. 


S. F. H. (Bradford) — 
Our “ Indoor Games ” is 
a handsome volume, 
published at 8s., or it 
can be obtained in 
twelve parts at 6d. each. 
It can be had through 
any bookseller to order. 


В. Н. WiLsoN.— The half- 
farthing is worth two- 
pence, the rest about 
double their nominal 
value if not in a good 
state of preservation. 
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BRITANNICUS PrER.—1. Go to the Public Library ani 
in the reference department, Jook at the Quarterly 
Navy List, in the appendix to which you will tini 
the fullest and latest particulars as to admission 
into the navy for every branch of the service. 2. 
The vessel is probably a schooner; but you have net 
named the sails correctly. 3. It depends on whether 
„оц are using plates or films, 


D. C. Eva.—Keep tli? coins for another ten years and 
they will double in value, They are so numerosas 
now that they are not worth selling. The penny is 
tlic rarest. 


JaAconrrE.—Undoubtedlv you can resume the old name 
if vou choose. Consult a solicitor. 

V. MACLURE —You will find it in the appendix to the 
Quarterly Navy List. 

J. P. Ватех —Why not look through the advertise 
ments in our monthly parts ? 


A REaADEn.—(ertainly ; all such structures yield more 
or less to the wind. No building is absolutely rigid. 


Е. BARTLING.—Paint from nature and not from copies, 
aud the difficulty will disappear, 


E. ANDREWs,—Sce the article on marionette shows 
on page 380 of our nineteenth volume, 
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QUEER 
MR. QUERN. 


By THE Rev. А. N. MALAN, р.р., 


Author of * The Belgian Hare," 
* The Wallaby Man," etc. etc. 


CHAPTER XXII.—AN EVENING AT 
MRS. IBSLEY’S. 

pes was to dine at Mrs. Ibsley's 
on that same evening when 

Mr. Quern believed he had found 

Hugh Woodward.  Punctual to 

time & hansom pulled up at the 

house in Mayfair, from which 

stepped the expected guest. 

A pleasant evening it was. Mrs. 
Ibsley and her daughter Maud 
added the charms of their society 
to complete the quartet. They 
found Dick Bull a lively and agree- 
able guest, and Kenneth was proud 
of the impression created by his 
friend. 

“ You will go back with a better 
report than I once had at Quern’s,”’ 
said Kenneth during dinner, when 
the ladies had enjoyed a par- 
ticularly brilliant sally from the 
famous barrister. It was a sudden 
thought on Ibsley's part. Не 
remembered Bull’s skill at imi- 
tating handwriting— he fancied 
that Bull might have forged the 
report —he hazarded the allusion— 
the spark touched the powder, and 
the shot hit the bull’s-eye. Bull 
was startled and caught off his 
guard. 

* Ah, Kenneth," he said, smitten 
in conscience and honestly deter- 
mined to confess, ‘‘as you were 
strong, you might have been 
merciful! But I deserved it—and 
you timed the blow for effect. I 
was exalted to a pinnacle of pride 
by the ladies’ gracious smiles- 
and in a moment you have dashed 
me down to the depths of humilia- 
tion ! " 

While Kenneth indulged in a 
mock-malicious chuckle, Bull 
found himself stammering out an 
apology to Mrs. Ibsley for that 
boyish freak ; and if ever Bull felt 
uncomfortable, it was during the 
effort. Mrs. Ibsley's amusement 
was hardly equal to the task of 
restoring his composure. 

After the ladies had withdrawn, 
Kenneth and Bull retired to the 
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times to the soothing accompaniment of real 
Havannahs. 

“It was cruel of you, Kenneth." said Bull, 
“but you timed that mine to the moment 
for explosion. It was just retribution. To 
see our sins rise up against us when 
prosperity is at high tide is a sermon that 
strikes home. Some classic poet has a 
remark about pede pena claudo, which 
would fit the occasion, if I could quote it." 

"I am avenged at last," said Kenneth 
with a quiet chuckle. ‘ Revenge is sweet. 
By the bye, I have got that report-—would 
you like to see it ? "' 

** Yes, ] should." 

"Promise that you will give it back as 
you receive it.” 

Bull promised, and the accusing document 
was placed in his hands. Не studied it with 
the interest that a sage might show in poring 
over an ancient manuscript. 

“It is uncommonly smart, anyhow,” said 
Bul. “I must have been а precocious 
youngster to think of such jokes. Ha, ha! 
doesn't know a Greek tree from a gooseberry 
bush —that's neat—the sort of joke that goes 
down in court. If ever I have the chance I 
will bring it out. The writing is exactly 
like old Quern’s —it's a regular borderean !" 

Bull went rambling on with criticisms on 
his facetious puerilities, but Kenneth took 
no notice of his remarks. He was rum. 
maging among odds and ends in the drawer 
from which he had taken the report. 

* Here," said Bull at last, * vou had better 
take the report before I am tenipted to break 
my word and tear it ир.” 

Kenneth took no notice. 

“ What's up?" asked Bull, looking round. 

“I have found something that will interest 
you," said Kenneth. 

“What is it?" 

“ Hugh Woodward." 

" Eh—what?" Bull rose from his chair, 
and blowing a blue halo round his head he 
advanced to look. 

“ Hugh Woodward, did you вау?” 

“I did. I have found Hugh Woodward." 

“My dear sir, explain.” 

“TI will," said Kenneth, taking something 
from the drawer, and returning to the chair 
ou which he had been sitting. “ Now then, 
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my gifted barrister, attend, if vou please, and 
weigh the evidence, an say if I am right in 
asserting that I have fonnd Hugh Woodward. 
First of all, I must ask you to examine this 
article." 

Kenneth reached forward and handed 
something to Bull. 

“What is it? " asked Bull. “A broken 
china ornament. Nothing peculiar about it 
that I сап see. Is it a conjuring trick ? ” 

* Itis proof positive that I have discovered 
Hugh Woodward," pausing over the words 
with a slower drawl than usual. “I will ex- 
plain. When I was down at Ellendean I 
saw а lot of that chap who caught the big 
trout —I should be envious if I hadn't cut 
him out with my eighteen-pound pike—he 
wili be à beauty when he's mounted in a 
glass case ——”’ 

* Never mind the pike; go on." 

“Well, I saw a lot of John Link. as he 
called himself. He is Hugh Woodward 
really. He was kidnapped to Africa instead 
of being drowned— 1 daresay he preferred the 
nlternative—anyhow, that's how it was. It 
all fits as to dates, and that corpse of a 
china soldier is the one link in the chain of 
evidence which makes assurance certain. I 
ought to have been a detective.” 

“Goon! goon! I am bursting with im- 
patience." said Bull, sitting forward in an 
attitude of profound attention. 

“ He took me into the cottage one day, and 
showed me various curiosities they had 
brought from Africa —axes, аѕхераіѕ, arrow- 
heads, musical instruments, clubs, rings, 
beud-work, ornuments—a motley assortment 
such as you might expect to see in a 
museum.” 

“Go оп man—to the point—my ears are 
itching to hear it "' 

"I found that headless dummy in the 
drawer where I kept your report, and it sent 
a flash of sudden recollection that I saw the 
head which belonged to it among the curi- 
osities at Rose Cottage. I did not give it a 
second thought at the time, merely taking it 
for one among a host of barbarie knick- 
knacks. But now, as I come to think, it was 
more carefully preserved than the rest. In- 
stead of being jumbled up with the arrow- 
heads, etc., it reposed in a box by itself on 


cotton wool. I have a conviction that that 
head belongs to the body you are holding in 
your hand." 

* What is the history of the thing ? " 

" You shall hear. Tlie day before Huch 
Woodward disappeared, old Quern sent me 
up to the village shop at the * quarter ' to get 
him some stamps. I went by the river, to 
make it longer, and saw Hugh on the River. 
lands bridge. I asked him to come to the 
shop, and I bought him that china soldier 
for the sum of one penny. He was awfully 
pleased. Then, on our way back. we went to 
the ivy tower in the wood, and he dropped 
the soldier on the pnved tloor, and the head 
was broken off. The little chap was more 
upset than the soldier. He picked up the 
head, while I picked up the trunk, and I 
tried to comfort hin: by saying I would get 
some cement and mend it. Then, in the 
following night, Hugh Woodward disappeared. 
He has kept the head of that soldier all these 
years, and I have kept the body, and if we 
find that the head fits the body exactly, we 
shall have proof positive of unquestionable 
value in settling the identity of Hugh Wood. 
ward. I am surprised at my own elo- 
quence. Have not I made a lucid and 
incisive statement, sound in subs'ance and 
argument ? ” 

“If your theory is correct and the head is 
shown to belong to the body, and if there 
is no Haw in the history of the possession of 
the head—then you will have established 
your case, so far as I can see. Bravo. 
Kenneth ! ” cried Bull, rising from his chair 
and administering a pat on the back which 
made his friend wince. ‘ You ought to be at 
Scotland Yard! This promises to be a most 
interesting detective business! We must go 
down to Ellendean at once—to-morrow - 
and certify the relationship of head and body 
—and verify historical facts. Сап you 
come ?” 

“I think so; the chief is not very particu- 
lar—it will be a case of urgent famil; 
affairs.’ 

The gentlemen presently rejoined the 
ladies ; and when the party broke up, Bull 
returned to his rooms full of enthusiastic 
azticipations for the morrow. 

(To be continued.) 
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A STRANGE STORY 


“ ERE," said Philip, unbuckling the belt 

Dick had lent him, ~ you will want 
this. By the bye, you had better see that 
your pistols are loaded and ready for use 
before we start." 

Then he began carefully to examine and 
polish his musket, and. having loaded it, he 
said, “Now all is ready. we had better 
start.” 

It was now quite dark, and, as the boys 
crept through the tunnel, they had to feel 
their way cautiously so that they might not 
come to grief against its jagged sides; but 
by the time they had reached the wood. the 
moon had risen and they were able to see for 
some distance around them. 

Phiiip had told Lorine that they would 
wait for her near the entrance of the tunnel, 
as he thought that then there would be no 
possibility of their missing one another; but 
as hour after hour passed and Lorine did 
not anpcar, the boys began to get impa- 
tient. 


CHAPTER 


DICK AND PHILIP : 
OF ADVENTURE 
By A. M. JACKSON. 


XNIT.--A SKIRMISH WITH THE 


"Perhaps she isn't coming," Dick 
marked. 

"Perhaps we have missed her," Philip 
said. “Suppose we go to the edge of the 
wood and see if anyone is stirring in the 
village.” 

“Very well" assented Dick. And thev 
tdvanced through the wood until they could 
sec the village, Iving amongst the trees at 
some distance from them, dark and still. 

“ There doesn't seem to be anyone stir- 
ring," remarked Dick. 

"No," Philip replied. “Hullo, though! 
What is that? " he exclaimed immediately 
afterwards, as a dark form came out of 
one of the huts and flitted across the open 
space that lay between the village and the 
wood. 

* Lorine!” ejaculated Dick. 

“ Bother that dog —he'll wake the whole 
village,” observed Philip, as a dog outside 
one of the huts, catching sight of Lorine’s 
fying form, commenced — barking. , And 


re- 
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NATIVES, 


AND PERIL. 


soon four or five dark shadows began te 
move about the village. 

“ Quick ! they are after her." cried Рр. 
dashing forward. ** We must stop them г 
we сап, and give her some time to run tc 
cover.” 

And both Philip and Dick set off runnir: 
their quickest. 

“Run towards the tunnel entrance. 
panted Philip es they met Lorine. “Wew 
try and keep those fellows back until you at 
out of sight." 

Lorine hesitated for a moment and tl: 
ran on. 

One of the natives who had followed lc 
was now quite close to them, and Phu: 


raising his musket, took a snap-shot at E: 
Then. turning, he ran back towat* 


legs. 
the wood. Тһе man dropped as Philip бге 
and Dick reserved the contents of his pr: 
for another occasion, and followed Philip. 
At the edge of the wood they turned, a 
there<tlose behind them—was the nat: 


Philip had shot at, apparently quite unin- 
jured and closely followed by his companions. 
Dick--without stopping to take aim—-let off 
his pistol, while Philip quickly reloaded his 
muskct. Dick's shot cut one of the feathers 
that adorned the native's headdress in. two, 
but did no further damage. 

“Too high," cried Philip; then he fired, 
and this time his shot told, and the native 
dropped into a sitting posture and embraced 
his leg with much solicitude. 

Before the others could come up, Philip 
and Dick darted into the wood and were 
hidden amongst the trees; and by the time 
the natives had reached ind begun to search 
the wood. Dick and Philip had joined 
Lorine, and all three were, they hoped, 
securely hidden in the secret passage. 

As they rolled back the stone and closed 
the entrance of the passage, Philip said-- 
kicking at the stones and pieces of broken 
steps that littered the ground —** We'd better 
barricade the door with some of these. If 
those chaps know of this tunnel, we shall 
have them here before long knocking for 
admittance.” 

And he and Dick sot to work and began 
piling up piece: of broken rock and steps so 
us to prevent the stone from turning and 
leaving the entrance open. 

Lorine also contributed her share to the 
work, carrying all the stones she could tind 
to Dick and Philip to add to the heap. 

At last, the barricade finished, Philip -- 
rather warm with the exertions he had 
made—drew a long breath of relief, and 
said, smiling оу, * We shot rather wide, 
Dick.” 

“ Lorine would have one better, I suspect, 
if she had used her bow," returned Dick, 
looking at his sister proudly. 

* One of us will have to guard this hole," 
Dick said. 

* All right ; ГИ stop," Philip replied. 
those fellows don’: find us to-night we 
However, in that case there will be plenty of 
time to-morrow to settle our plans.” 

And Lorine and Dick climbed up to the 
idol's head, lcaving Philip guarding the 
passage. Some hours passed; then, ns ail 
was quict, he joined Lorine and Dick. 
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eI think the entrance may bo lefi to take 
care of itsclf," Dick said, as Philip appeared. 
“ Lorine says that those black chaps are 
awfully afrnid of bogies, and she doesn't 
think that they would venture to search the 
place in the dark. What do you say to u 
nap, Lorine ? ” 

But Lorine was much too excited to feel 
sleepy, so they all three sat in the idol’s head 
and talked; Philip and Dick relating all 
their adventures and enlightening Lorine 
with revard to Domenico's villainies and 
mad scheme of revenge. 

Lorine was not a little astonished at all 
she heard; and the boys were so interested in 
telling and she in listening to it, that the 
time passed away very quickly, and they 
were surprised to find that it had grown 
quite light before all their questions were 
put and answered and everything that had 
occurred had been told and thoroughly dis- 
cussed. 

But with the light came their enemies. 
They were all chatting (fortunately in sub- 
dued tones) when Dick—who had risen to 
stretch his cramped limbs and was standing 
near the idoi's mouth —saw a whole troop of 
natives enter the temple. 

Dick, in a whisper, called Lorine and 
Philip, and the three watched from their 
high position the natives poking and prying 
about, and they heard them talking fiercely 
among themselves as they searched for them 
in every corner. 

After searching the whole place and find- 
ing nothing, the savages were about to leave 
the cave—evidently satisfied that the fugi- 
tives were not hidden there—when the 
watchers saw a hideous figure hop on all- 
fours into the cavern. It was the man- 
monkey, and Dick and Philip recognised him 
immediately. Тһе natives all gathered round 
him, and for some time he harangued them, 
then, led by him, they all left the temple. 

“They're not going to leave us alone, I'm 
afraid,” Lorine said. ** That is one of their 
medicine-men; and though I could not hear 
what he said, he was evidently telling them 
something of importance—something to do 
with finding us, I suspect." 

“That a medicine-man ? ” 


Philp ex- 
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HIS ADVENTURES AND MISADVENTURES DURING THE 


CHAPTER. XXIL- THAT'S NOT OUR WAY €N ENGLAND! 


[ss before dawn came to pierce the 

shadows of that bluck night tbe streets 
of Larissa were pulsing with tremulous life. 
All night long lights had been gleaming in 
the windows of the house in which Prince 
Constantine had his quarters, and a thin 
stream of dejected, harassed-looking oflicérs 
had been continually passing in and out; for 
while the exhausted fugitives lay sleeping in 
the streets outside, the Crown Prince and his 
advisers had been discussing the hopeless 
position of affairs, and had come to the con- 
clusion that the retreat must be continued, 
that Larissa must be abandoned to the 
enemy, and a retirement effected upon 
Pharsala, in the hills surrounding which the 
shattered forces of Greece might still hope 
to keep the Turks at bay. There was no 
other course possible. The troops which had 
formed the Greek centre were, for a time at 
least, uscless fur purposes of offence or 
defence: Smolenitz. with his right tlenk left 
unprotceted by their flight, was powerless, 


VAL DAINTRY: 


By V. L. GOING, 


Author of “ Damon and l'nthias," * Netherland of Ours,” ete, 


and must shortly evacuate the passes, and 
Kaklamamos was falling back on Makry- 
chori — there was no help for it but to leave 
so much more of the road to Athens open to 
tlie advancing foe. 

Very early in the morning lanterns began 
to gleam in the streets, lighting up dimly 
the chaos uf sleeping forms, broken down 
military waggons, and carts laden with 
household gear; tired men, footsore and 
utterly disheartened, rose stifly from the 
ground, and, as the news of the projected 
evacuation of the town went round, felt 
their panic of the night before return in ten- 
fold force, while with trembling fingers the 
wives and daughters of the townsfolk packed 
their most valued belongings preparatory to 
u hasty flitting, pausing only for a moment 
to glance from their windows northward 
towards the distant mountain frontier-line, 
Where the dreaded troops of the Sultan 
lay. 

Wearied as he had never been in all his 
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claimed. ** Why, he looks a half-witted sort of 
creature ! " 

" Yes," returned Lorine, “and so he is, but 
that only makes them believe all the more in 
him as a niedicine-mun." 

“Let us hope, if һе is cracked, that he 
will lead them on a wild-goose chase,” Dick 
said. 

"Oh, he is very cunning,” 
Lorine. 

“There is now nothing left for us to do 
but to make for the forest as soon as we are 
sure thev're well out of the way," Philip 
said. “It’s no use trying the hills now.” 

"I suppose not," Dick said dubiously. 
“We must try and find out a new way, 
though, and take care that we do not run 
against the slavers’ settlement again. Did 
you see much of the country when you went 
on those hunting-expeditiors with the Queen, 
Lorine ?" 

“No; only woods and forests ; one so like 
another that I'm sure | could not tell which 
was which," Lorine answered. 

“That isn't of much use, then; yet we 
must chance it or be starved up here," Dick 
said. 

“It is safer to make a bolt altogether, 
than to remain here and forage for food ” 
observed Philip. 

* [ should rather think s0,” returned Dick ; 
* but how shall we kuow when the coast is 
clear ? ” 

However, the last knotty point was settled 
for tnem before many more hours had 
passed. 

They continued to watch for & long time 
through the opening formed by the idol's 
mouth, but as the natives did not reappear 
they hoped that they had given up searching 
for them. However, this was not the case, 
and a little later, Philip--who had gone 
down to see if anything further could be 
done to strengthen the entrance to their 
hiding-place—suddenly burst in v pon Lorine 
and Dick. 

“ Listen ! " he cried. * Do you hear that 

Lorine and Dick listened. Yes, they heard 
it—the dull thud, thud of some instrument 
striking against the rock. 

(To be continued ) 
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life before, Val Daintry slept on after. most 
of his men had begun to stir, seeming proof 
against the din which was going on around 
him, until at length & passing officer, wear- 
ing the uniform of the Greek engineers, 
came up, and, apparently noticing something 
familiar in the fair-haired sleeper's appear- 
ance, held the luntern he was carrying close 
to Daintry’s face. 

“Its that mad English boy whom I met 
going up to "Trikhala," the new-comer 
muttered, “though I hardly knew him m 
that mountaineer’s dress. And he is sleep- 
ing like a baby—as if there were not a Turk 
within a thousand miles of us! Extra- 
ordinary people these English ure, to be 
sure!" And he bent down und shook the 
sleeping lad gently by the shoulder. 

“АП right, old man – time "nough to get 
up —first bell rings" Val murmured 
drowsily in English. *"Eh--what? Yes!" 
as he slowly returned to consciousness und 
rose to a (sitting posture. . “ My stars! how 
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stiff I am! 
ire you?” 

~ Don't you recollect meeting me at Volo 
` yailway-station on the day you went up to 
the front? You had made friends with my 
friend Stanleigh, and we travelled up to 
Trikhala tovether.” 

“Why, yes, of course, I remember per- 
fectly now! But just for a moment, in the 
half-light, I could not recall your face. And 
is Mr. Stanleigh still here? ` 

“ Yes, he is with the Foreign Legion— the 
only men here who seem to keep their heads. 
The condition the troops ате in is something 
terrible. Who is in command of these 
fellows? “ he added, with a glance at the 
mountaineers. 

“1 am for the present," Val returned 
quietly, “but Captain Levandros, with his 
detachment, was to have met us here, and I 
must find him. Do you happen to know if 
he is in the town ? ”? 

* He may be —I cannot tell. I do not know 
him by sight, you see. But your friend 
Zamoros is still with the Staff. Have you 
seen him?" 

* ] had just two words with him last night 
us we crossed the bridge.” 

“ Ah, well, you are not likely to have time 
for inuch more now. Take a friend's advice, 
Monsieur Daintry, and put & day's murch 
between your party and Larissa as soon us 
you can. The retirement has already Берип, 
and we do not know how soon the Turks may 
be here. You do not want to be caught like 
rats in а trap, I suppose."' 

“Are we retiring, then? " Val demanded 
quickly, as he performed his toilet by the 
sunple process of shaking off the dust which 
had accumulated on his white kilt during 
the night. ~ I wonder then that the explo- 
sions did not wake me; or have you not 
blown up the bridge yet?” 

The Greek shrugged his shoulders and 
raised his eyes to heaven. 

“ Retiring ? " he exclaimed. “ Тһе men are 
in a worse state of panic than they were last 
night, if that be possible. The railway. 
station is thronged already, and I think that 
the Crown Prince will have to fight his way 
to the train when he arrives there. As for 
the bridge, I doubt if anybody so much as 
thought of destroying it. The enemy can 
cross the river at several other points.” 

* Yes, but only with & great deal of 
difficulty. I never heard of such a thing in 
my life! Why, it's like leaving а latch-key 
hanging on the door-knob for the accomino- 
dation of the first stray burglar. And the 
telegraph ? Did you leave the wires intact 
too, may I ask, for our Turkish friends’ 
especial behoof ? "' 

Theodore nodded helplessly. 

“This is really too much!” Daintry 
exclaimed in hot indignation. ‘ What is the 
use of trying to help a people who won't 
help themselves? A detachment of British 
engineers would have broken the back of 
that bridge in the teeth of every gun in 
Juza's batteries; at least, if they failed. it 
would not be for want of trying. There! I 
сап tulk to you any more; the whole thing 
makes me fairly sick ! á 

And he turned contemptuously on his heel, 
leaving the Greek officer to stand there, 
watching sullenly, while be got his men 
together, and tried to dispel from their 
minds the etfect of the news they had just 
heard, by a few cheery words. Then. asking 
Philip to sce if it were not possible to find 
some food, he started off in search of 
Levandros, about whom he was beginning to 
feel not a little uneasy. 

The place in which the Irregulars had 
passed the night was a kind of court, open- 
ing from a quiet strett. It was a cul-de-sac, 
and as the houses on either side seemed 
quite deserted, Daintry felt that by leaving 
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his men there he ran very little risk of 
finding them swept away by the crowd of 
fugitives on his return. No one, save the 
engineer, who had now departed, and one 
or two exhausted wayfarers, had entered tlic 
place since the previous night; it seemed 
quite apart from the confusion and turmoil 
which was going on around, and Val felt 
easy in his mind concerning his men as he 
started on his errand. That none of the 
mountaineers would desert him willingly he 
felt convineed, but if they got mixed up with 
à panic-stricken crowd it might prove difli- 
cult, if not impossible, for them to get 
together again. 

It did not take Daintry long to discover 
that the shameful scenes of the previous 
evening were again being enacted in and 
around Larissa. and as he forced his way 
through the press of demoralised soldiery, 
terrified citizens, and half-famished peasants 
from the surrounding country. which even 
at this early hour filled the streets of the 
unhappy town, the lad saw acts of brutal 
selfishness committed which sent the honest 
blood flying hotly to his sunburnt forehead. 

Everywhere the most utter confusion 
reigned, The officers, some few of them. 
strove to do their duty, but the army raised by 
conscription is never the one against which a 
commander can set his back when turned to 
bay ; and as for the rest, they were nearly as 
bad as their men, and seemed possessed of but 
one idea—namely, to get out of Larissa as 
speedily as possible. So, those with gold lace 
on their tunics mingled with the crowd of 
fugitives whieh was already blackening the 
Velestino road, ог clamoured shamelessly at 
the railway-station for seats in the train which 
was in readiness to convey away the Crown 
Prince and his Staff. Almost. everything 
which could in any way impede the flight of 
the troops was being abandoned -the heavy 
suns in the Citadel and in the redoubts 
which protected the bridge, tield-pieces, kits, 
rifles, and, most. disgraceful of all, many of 
the sick and wounded in hospital—even these 
were left to the tender mercies which Greece 
had so bitterly proved through years of 
slavery. 

And the worst of it was that the whole 
thing was so useless; for though during the 
night the sky had been reddened by the 
flames rising from the burning villages of 
Deliler and Mussalar, which the Turks had 
set ablaze, the lattcr were still on the northern 
side of the Хепах, and were seemingly not in 
the slightest hurry to advance. ‘There was 
ample time to have removed the wounded, 
und saved everything of value, if only there 
had been one strong man in Larissa on that 
fatal morning, a man careless of self. and 
capable of ruling others. But there was none 
such, unhappily for Greece, and so, as the 
moments went by, confusion grew worse 
confounded, and men forgot vet more utterly 
their country's honour and their own good 
name. 

Daintry picked his way through the chaos, 
questioning some who seemed better able to 
control themselves than the rest ; there was 
this satistaction now, at least. that morning 
had dawned, and that consequently he could 
sce where he was going. Sometimes he was 
compelled to use all his strength to force a 
way through the throng, and once or twice. 
as he traversed some narrow alley, a couple 
of those worthless characters with whom 
their country's troubles go for far less than a 
ehauce of plunder, accosted him ; buta hand 
laid on the butt of his revolver was generally 
enough for these, and he pursued his way 
without further molestation. 

But though he hunted high and low, and 
kept a keen look-out for stray members of 
Andrea’s detachment among the crowd, he 
could not find the Captain, nor could he 
discover anyone who could give him the 


smallest information respecting Levandvo-'8 
whereabouts. At last he thought of going to 
headquarters- surely lon would know, or 
would tind out for him. But on his arrival 
he found the place empty, and was informed 
hy a little ragged street-urchin, who seemed 
to regard the coming and going of armies as 
a kind of entertainment organised for his 
own special delectation, that Prince Constan- 
tine and his Statf had left for the railway- 
station half an hour before. This seemed, 
veritably, the last straw on the much-enduringy 
camel's back, and Val's heart sank within 
him as he bent his steps back to the little 
court in which he had left his men. His 
men? Ah, ves !—the remembrance of that 
responsibility steadied his rocking nerves, 
and for a time diverted his thoughts froma 
what was going on around him. 

He had long since realised that he could 
not march them out of the town along the 
main road, choked as it was by a terrified 
rabble, without handing them over to the 
lash of that same fear which was. driving 
their countrymen like a flock of frightened 
sheep. He felt now that he could not leave 
Larissa until he had. made a final and 
exhaustive search for his friend and leader ; 
and inasmuch as that search must be prose- 
cuted at the risk of falling into the hands of 
the enemy, he could not ask Ins men to 
share it. A sudden thought struck him, and 
he paused to think it over. 

" Yes," he muttered, with a lightening 
face, “itll have to be that way, though I 
don't half like it. There's nothing else for 
it that I can see, and I believe 1 can trust 
every шап among them, which is a great 
thing, If I—if I -never rejoin, Philip wiil 
manage all right, no doubt. There's plenty 
of gritin Philip.” 

And with a little sigh, sad enough doubt- 
less, but not at all regretful, he thought of 
Norris Jephson safe under the old tag in 
Tyrnaves town. The point settled, he 
hurried on, and was not long in reaching the 
entrance to the court, where his Greek 
comrade was standing, gazing anxiously up 
and down the street. 

“ Philip, my dear fellow," Daintry beran, 
without any circumlocution, and scarcely 
noticing in his haste the intense relief 
which rushed into the other's -face at 
sight of him, ~ I can't find the Captain anv- 
where, and I'm getting very uneasy. His 
men mav have bolted with the rest. but he 
would never leave the town without tinding 
means to let us know. Now, from what 
I've seen of the condition of affairs, I be- 
lieve it would be quite impossible to get thee 
fellows of ours to Velestino by the main road 
just at present. To try would only be folly. 
for panie is the most infectious disease on 
earth, and not even the bravest are provi 
against it. I am going to stop behind and 
have another good search for the Captain. 
and the men must break up into smail 
parties and make their way to Velestino by 
tracks and by-paths as best they can. I will 
follow as soon as Pve found Levandros, uiid 
perhaps may be with vou to-night; it’s only 
five-and-twenty miles, or thereabouts. Do хоп 
think I ean trust them to rejoin there? ` 

“They would rejoin you anywhere ` 
Philip returned huskily. “ You have the 
wonderful English knack of getting men to 
follow vou, Valentine—one of the best gifts 
the good God ever gave a nation. fut I 
hate to think of your remaining Већ, 
comrade ; if anyone does it. it should be I. 
not you." 

“I don't see that at all." Daintry replici. 
" On the contrary, should I be taken prisoner. 
my nationality would protect me to a cerun 
extent; whereas if the Turks’ action in war 
is on a par with their ways in peace, vo: 
would have an uncommonly, short shrift. 
Dut. I don't fancy therenwillybecthe slightes 
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danger if I am rea 
lieve the enemy is 
us, if these 
it.” 

When the Irregulars had formed up, Val 
turned to them, and without saving that he 
himself intended to remain behind, a fact 


sonably careful. I be- 


tar enough away from 
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panic-stricken fools only knew 
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which he cautioned Philip to keep quiet, he 
explained how he wished them to make the 
attempt to reach Velestino. 

“The road is so choked by the rush of 
fugitives that it is impossible for us to march 
out of the town in ü body,” he said, “апа to 
obtair room in one of the trains would be 
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quite out of the question. So there is 
nothing for it but to break up into small 
parties, and make our way to Velestino by the 
best paths we can find. If I am alive and 
free, ] shall meet you there within «three day 
And I want you all to make the same 
promise. ] shall be bitterly ashamed and 
di appointed 
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disappointed if even one of my Greek 
comrades fails те!” 

Dispirited und heart-sick though they were, 
they answered him with a shout, n deep- 
throated chorus of ‘ We swear it! " Ana 
their boy-leader knew that these wild moun- 
taineers would be true to him tiil death. 

“JI know that you will keep your word," he 
responded confilently. “I trust you all, every 
one. And now, good-bye, until, please God, 
we all meet again at Velestino.”’ 

He wrung Phil:p’s hand, and was turning 
away, when suddenly a tall, wild-looking man 
sprang out of the now dispersing ranks, and. 
cutcliing Daintry's brown fingers, pressed his 
lips to them, after the impulsive fashion of the 
South. 

'' You did not fail my brother out yonder 
on Mount Kritiri," he muttered huskily, ** and 
now not one of us will fail you. No! not if 
Edhem Pacha's whole army lay between us 
und Velestino ! ” 

A streak of colour sprang into Vals 
haggard face. 

“Thank you!” he suid, very quietly, and 
so, with many a backward glance at the tall 
figure of the young leader whom they had 
learned to love and trust, the mountaineers 
slowly melted away, leaving Daintry standing 
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at the en.rance ta tho narrow court, with 
such a glow at his heart as he had not felt 
since the nigh: of the tirst purposeless raid 
on Baltinon. Who could imagine that these 
fellows would think so much of such a little 
thing as that, the mere succouring of another s 
ebbing life at the risk of one's own? 

Val stood watehing until the last white- 
clad figure had vanished, and then, with a 
feeling of relief, turned his steps in the 
direction of the railway-station—the officials 
there could at all events tell him if any cf 
Levandros's Irregulars had left the town by 
train. Не felt that, as regards his own party, 
he had done his best, and had taken the only 
course open to him which would ensure the 
men’s safe arrival at Velestino without sub- 
jecting them to the fatal intluence of their 
demorualised fellow-countrymen. It would be 
days before the latter would be in a condition 
to meet the спешу. and, in the meantime, even 
fifty men, who, though saddened by defeat, 
were yet full of spirit and burning to avenge 
their country's shame, might do Greece yeo- 
man service. It was with this idea tilling his 
mind that Val hurried on, anxious to find the 
Captain and rejoin his men as soon as possible. 

jut on his arrival at the station he dis- 
covered that all the horrors of the preceding 
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evening und night were as nothing to the 
terrible chaos which was now reigning there. 
The platform and approaches were hterally 
packed with townsfolk and fugitives from 
the outlying country.—men, women, and 
children, ladies unable to endure the fatigue 
of a flight on foot, the sick and wounded, the 
aged and intirm—all fighting and struggling 
for places in the trains which meant their last 
hope of safety. For most of the rolling- 
stock had already gone, and the wretched 
creatures knew that if the last train left 
Without them it would mean a tramp of five- 
and-twenty miles along a road choked by 
the flight of thousands of terror-maddened 
troops—an exertion of which a large number 
were physically incapable. 

And amongst the heaving, surging crowd, 
from which groans, and shrieks, and curses 
went up, insulting the morning skies, were 
men who forgot their manhood, and soldiers, 
commissioned and non-commissioned, who 
shamed their honour by trampling down the 
weak, in the winning for themselves of a 
safety which was in itself a living shame. It 
was the scene on the Tyrnavos-Larissa road 
over aguin, with the added horror of the fact 
that this wes occurring in a confined space. 
instead of out under the open sky. 
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Mus DLieutenant-Governor with the utmost 

coolness gave his signal, and at once a 
stream of bullets poured from forty barrels. 
The smokeless powder did not seem to be of 
advantage here, for the natives, in their 
heaalong rush, only heard the sharp crack of 
the rifles, saw no fire nor smoke, only white 
and coloured men in boats, holding towards 
them dark-coloured reeds of some sort — they 
knew not what; and yet they soon put two 
and two together, and discovered that when 
they heard a report, somehow or other 
they saw members of their party performing 
acrobatic feats in the somersault line, and 
finish up by lying stitf amongst them. 

It was a hot place for about two minutes, 
and then the crews of two boats, led in gallant 
style by Lieutenant Douulas-Brown, sup- 
ported by Sergeant-Major Ferguson with the 
men of the R.A.A, and the native police, 
leapt overboard, ploughed through the mud, 
climbed the bank, and stormed the village ; 
sniping was kept up till dark. Two boats’ 
crews were left at Oteni while the Lieutenant- 
Governor went forward some miles to cut off 
any possible retreat by canoes to the main- 
land across the channel. 

The crackle of rifles broke the temporary 
stillness from down stream, showing that the 
two boats first detached were hotly engaged 
at Anawaida; and а few minutes later con- 
tinuous volleying, accompanied by dense 
smoke rising above the trees to the right, 
showed that the Governor himself was in 
action, and that the large warehouses, at 
lenst, of а distant village were being de- 
stroye1. 

It was an anxious time all round, and it was 
not till nightfall that the day's doings could 
be thoroughly ascertained. To sum these 
up: the cannibals had been partially taught 
a lesson, the moral being that the sooner 
they left off murdering friendly visitors the 
better for themselves. 

During the day, at intervals, both launches 
occupied themselves in chevying recon- 
noitring canoes, but in every case bar one 
the native paddling evaded the steam power 
of the whites. In one canoe were two 
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natives; the small launch pave chase ; never 
was a Melbourne Cup race more eagerly 
watched. The launch could cut off the canoe 
if the depth of water would allow a close 
chase within twenty yards of the mud; but 
it wouldn't. There was no alternative, und 
when the savages declined to stop their way, 
а dum-dum bullet sent one over the unknown 
border ; his mate at once dived into the water, 
but, like a flash, Bombardier Rutledge of 
the R.A.A. was after him. There was a bit 
of a seuflle in the water, and assistance 
was offered from the launch. “ Not much, 
thanks," spluttered the bombardier. 

Well, that solitary prisoner was the only 
one taken; because, after the first day's 
fighting, word was mysteriously sent from 
centre to centre that it was no use to fight 
the visitors. Tle mental telepathy of New 
Guineu and Australian aborigines is simply 
inexplicable to the public in general, who 
know no more about the occult sciences than 
they do of even Sanskrit, Talmud, or the 
та ау‹бурафа of the Hebrew select. 

Our prisoner gave the whole show away. 
He was a witness of the massacre, and told 
us all about it through an interpreter. 

The Lieutenant-Governor is a most humane 
man. In this instance he only allowed the 
dübüs (war houses) to be destroyed, and the 
big war canoes to be blown up by dynamite ; 
small ones being simply scuttled and turned 
adrift. Ten villages were so dealt with 
altogether in three days. The two principal 
dübüs at Oteai may be taken as typical of 
those found and explored at other villages. 

In the two, eleven hundred skulls were 
tallied, hung up in garland-like festoons 
from the images of heathen gods, carved in 
wood and dyed in red and white colours. In 
all smal! huts skulls were also preserved ; 
and in some cases the semi-mummited 
reinains of human beings were found, sewn 
up in native bas made of palm and banana 
leaves, evidently sacred relics of deceased 
warriors. It is the custom of these savages 
to preserve the skulls of friends and foes alike 
from generation to generation. In the case 
of slaughtered enemies there seems to be no 


doubt whatever that the eves are considered 
delicate morsels and are eaten as an entree. 
while the flesh, with the skull, is sent as a 
bonne bouche to the priucipal chief concerned 
in every preconcerted murder, 

Mr. Le Hunte, being well aware of this, 
tried by every means to recover the skulls 
of the murdered missionaries, but without 
success. There is little doubt, however, that 
these ghastly remains will be restored even- 
tually, in which case, of course, they will 
receive Christian burial; but no further 
attempt to regain the relics will be made 
until the end of the present year, after the 
north-west monsvon has set fairly in. 

So far, Tamaté’s hat has been recovered, 
also n piece of the blue serge trousers which 
he was known to be wearing at the time of 
the massacre. Two [бие were found in 
different places, evidently fresh, and these 
were said by the medical expert present to 
have belonged to white men. These two 
tibie were both of the right leg, so that, if 
the medical testimony is correct, they mast 
be gruesome memos of Messrs. Chalmers 
and Tomkins. A human jaw was also found 
with teeth attached, which the medico also 
declared einphatically must have belonged to 
a white man -- either Chalmers or Tomkins-- 
as no other whites have visited this locality 
and been unaccounted for. 

But to return to Oteai. By dark on May 2 
all six boats met and their crews camped in 
thecaptured village. Double lines of sentries, 
white and black, were posted, and all was 
still. At about half-past eight that evening. 
m dead calm, a tremendous thunderstorm 
came along. Although the writer has had 
nearly thirty years’ experience of the tropics, 
he never saw a heavier one. All around it 
was pitch-dark, except when the vivid light- 
ning’s lame illuminated all surroundings for 
one brief instant. At nine o'clock. in the 
midst of a raining tempest, the camp was 
rushed by hundreds of savages. Sneakius 
through the scrub, silently they came on ; bat 
the outposts were awake, and a shot at once 
roused the camp/as the ѕауаце band charzed 
into thé sitialloe!earine whichesarrounded the 


big даба in which His Excellency and party 
were lying asleep. 

Life and energy awoke at the moment. 
Sword in hand, Lieutenant Brown was up in 
a second, und, followed by his men, rushed 
through the storm to repel the sudden, and 
quite unexpected, attack of the savage foe. 
The Lieutenant-Governor and party were not 
too slow, but the R.A.A. detacliment was in 
front; and it was at an emergency like this 
that the careful and orderly precision of 
the trained soldiers showed to such marked 
advantage. With them, as the lightning 
flashed, every bullet found its billet, whereas 
the A.N.A. boys, every whit as euger as 
their white confréres, and as plucky too, more 
or less lost their heads and fired away regard- 
less of definite aim or anything else. Need- 
less to say, the savages were knocked into a 
cocked liat. 

The drenching rain continued, the thunder 
rolled and crashed, and forked lightning ut 
short intervals shot through the dripping 
trees. 

Sentries were now doubled, and once more 
the main camp slept, thinking that all 
danger for the night was quite past. 

On board е Parna a bright look-out was 
kept from the bridge, fore and aft, and on 
both sides, so as to be ready in case of an 
attempt being made by the savages to cut 
out the steamer. When from time to time a 
lightning flash showed the existence of a 
prowling canoe, a shot or two let the darkies 
know that the Parna's watch was not asleep. 
Captain Nicholas and Mr. Rothwell of the 
Merrie England were up all night, others 
took turn and turn about; and it would 
have been smart work indeed if any number 
of canoes had been able to come alongside 
without being sighted first. 

The storm was almost at its worst when, 
about 11 P.x., another fierce and determined 

rush was made upon the camp ashore ; but 
everyone was awake, and the Licutenant- 
Governor and Lieutenant Douglas-Brown had 
no troub!e in repelling it. Only one native 
constable was hit in the cheek by an arrow. 

This second night attack practically 
settled the native hash, and they lost all 
spirit. 

Ten villages altogether were dealt with by 
His Excellency and Lieutenant Douglas- 
Brown, but after the first day's fighting 
there was really no serious resistance to be 
encountered. 

To show the determined nature of these 
sauvages I must mention that on the morning 
following the attack on Oteai, soon after day- 
light on May 3, the watch on board the 
Merrie England, which, as I have already 


, stated, was anchored some four miles from 


the shore, reported that war cauoes were 
putting off to the steamer. The savages 
probably thought that as во many men were 
away in the whaleboats and the Parna they 
might find an easy ® prey in the Merrie 
England. Not much. Captain R. H. 
Harvey is not the man to be caught napping; 
and within a few seconds after the news had 
been conveyed to him by his orderiy, it was 


. * beat to quarters," and within three minutes 


every man was at his post, and the grim 
muzzle of & Nordenfelt was pointing over the 


. port rail at the approaching canoes. 


The Captain gave one of those quiet 


smiles of his which “don't say much, but 


mean a lot," and coolly surveyed the 


. approaching war-canoes through his glasses. 


Lucky it was for the savage warriors that 


. they contented themselves with paddling 
round the steamer and 
_ skipper, for, had they attempted to board, it 
` would just about have been their last hour. 


looking at the 


In the three canoes there were about 140 
fully armed warriors; but as they cleared off 


“after having had a good look round, Captain 


‚ Marvey would not allow them to be fired 
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upon. More mistaken “ humanity," as some 
thought, to be wiped out later in the blood of 
inoffensive traders ! 

On May 5 n inemorial service was held on 
board the Merrie England, and the flags of 
both steamers were hoisted аб hulf-mast 
during its continuance. 

And now, to conclude, I will give the 
details, as far as they are known, of Tamaté’s 
and Tomkins's last expedition, of the cir- 
cumstances of their murder, and the distri- 
bution of the bodies amongst the cannibals. 

All through the dim heat of the early sun, 
which broke over the stil waters of the 
Aird Estuary, a little schooner was seen 
beating up to the fatal island. She was 
creeping along in unknown waters. Hardly 
a breath of wind stirred the air, and the 
Nine made but little more speed than the 
ocean current nllowed her. But the sharp 
eves of the natives saw their chance; and—- 
all unknown to the schooner’s crew—from 
creek and inlet the word of murder went. 
In this network of islands, rivers, and creeks, 
every bank overhung by heavy trees, it was 
not diflicult for canoes to escape observation. 
Anyway, the Nine went in and anchored off 
the village of Anawaida at three o'clock in the 
afternoon of April 6. 

Canoes crowded round her at once. A 
hundred or so to start with in the first act. 
Noisy and rowdy the natives were, and 
neither woman, nor child was aniongst the 
naked mob. Tne natives signed to Татасе 
to come ashore, but the veteran martyr - - 
assuming one of his favourite attitudes -- 
placed his right hand to his right ear, and 
signified to the natives that he would go to 
sleep first, at the same time pointing to tlie 
eastern horizon with his left hand, signing 
that on the following morning, with the 
rising sun, he would visit the village. Tamaté 
and ‘Tomkins saw Pheebus gild the sky next 
morning; but long ere the chariot of 
mythological Greece had disappeared on the 
7th, the martyrs had breathed their last. 

Early on the morning of that date a 
large flotilla of war canoes were once more 
round the schooner. Every “dug-out ’’ was 
ballasted with weapons of war; and then 
Tà:náté told the Rarotongan captain, Bob 
Sadaraka, to hand over tobacco and trade 
stuffs in order to keep the native visitors 
quiet. This was done. The veteran then 
signed to the natives to go ashore in their 
canoes, and that he would follow in the 
whaleboat. ‘This they would not do. 
Timaté was in u tight place, and no one 
knew it better than himself. With a rare 
magnanimity and with true Christian fortitude 
—although he must have felt that murder 
was meant—he turned to his young sub- 
ordinate assistant and said : ** Tomkins, there 
13 mischief meant. I will go ashore, but you 
stay on the schooner.” ‘ Never," replied 
Tomkins. “I am with you, Dr. Chalmers, 
in life and death on our Master's work," and 
the brave young missionary followed 
Tămătě to his doom. 

It was one of those extreme cases where 
escape was well-nigh impossible. The 
schooner was absolutely helpless at anchor. 
There was no chance to get away. Nota 
breath of wind. ‘The very Пар hung motion- 
less on the mast. Dr. Chalmers, as I have 
said before, preaching the gospel of peace, 
did not believe in the sword of Islam. With 
dear old Tamiaté it ever was—not “the bible 


and the sword," but God's own truth with- - 


out protective weapons. Tāmătě feared 
nothing. He lived but on one iden —to follow 
the footsteps of the Divine Apostle of 
Christianity without show, bombast, or even 
а preaching personality. Тата’ influence 
was wide and far-reaching. He had a 
magnetic power of the sort that was the 
peculiar property of n Pitt or Gladstone. 
Tamiaté could always hold his audience. I 
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have heard him time after time, but I never 
saw the occasion when the surrounding 
natives were not simply fascinated by his 
address. Tamaté was no orator. He 
indulged not in theatrical gestures or 
blatant declamation; but when he opened 
his mouth there was a hush and a stillness, 
and the crowd all round felt the personal 
magnetism of the speaker. 

Well, seeing that the only possible chance 
to save the lives of others lay in im- 
mediate action, the veteran missionary 
ordered out the whaler's crew. The boat was 
& new one, and had been most carefully built 
by Mr. Robert Bruce, at Daru, to the order 
of the late Mrs. Chalmers. In fact, the boat 
which carried Tamité on his last human 
voyage was being used by him for the first 
time, and was a dying bequest to him but a 
few short months back from the loving help- 
mate of his life. 

After the boat, manned by mission native 
students, had reached that fatal shore, 
surrounded with canoes full of gibbering 
suvages, she was no more seen from the 
schooner's deck, and the account of what 
followed I can only give on the authority of 
the prisoner taken, who turned King's 
evidence. When the whaler pulled in, the 
natives assembled in thousands, immediately 
hauled the boat upon to the mud, and, profess- 
ing friendship all the time, invited the 
mission party to land and come to the 
village, which was not fifty yards away. 
There was no help for it, one way or the 
other; but no sooner had he stepped ashore 
than Tamaté was hustled, and his clothes 
almost torn off him, as he was being half 
dragged and half carried to his execution. 
Even in such a supreme moment his infinite 
trust in the Eternal Father, and his natural 
love for everybody but himself, shone con- 
spicuously forth. Looking over his shoulder, 
the devoted missionary’s last words on 
earth were: “ Tomkins, they mean mischief. 
Get back to the boat, if you can, with the 
boys. Never mind me." 

What must have been poor Tomkins’s 
feelings when, at the next instant, his loved 
superior was felled to the ground by one 
blow from a savage club? But Tomkins 
had yet more to endure. He had to stand 
by while Támáté's head was sawn off with a 
native knife, made out of a split bamboo ; 
he was also compelled to wait his own 
turn while the body of Dr. Chalmers was 
being cut up into smal} pieces, in order that 
each of the ten villages concerned should 
have an edible share of the prize spoil. 
Tomkins was a more than ordinary enthusiast 
in mission work ; in fact, it was the writer's 
privilege to give him the first chance he ever 
had of holding a service in British New 
Guinea ; and personal observation has more 
than shown me the true nature of this young 
Christian martyr. 

After Tamaté’s body was finally dissected, 
Tonikins was the next to suffer. It was the 
turn of the friendly native chief who had 
accompanied the expedition to be the 
third victim. Then the ten native students 
who had formed the boat's crew were clubbed 
in & heap, their heads cut off, and their 
bodies cooked and eaten. The massacre 
took place at about eight o'clock on the morn- 
ing of April 7. Tàmiüté was cooked and 
ееп on the afternoon of the same day, 
while Tomkins's body was reserved for a 
feast on the morrow. Even now, writing as 
I am from my snug quarters at the Métropole 
Hotel on Thursday Island, I cannot recall 
without a shudder the bare idea of the grue- 
some story I have had to tell. Two splendid 
men, the veteran and the young enthusiast, 
have met their deaths in the Master’s service, 
and doubtless they have found, ere now, that 
life's pilgrimage has not been spent in vain. 

(THE END.] 
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THE CHEMICAL LAB. 
SONG FOR BOYS—WITH CHORUS. 
Written and Composed by the Rev. W. J. FOXELL, M.A., B.MUs. ( Lond.) 
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3. And, of course, we raise powerful stinks, 
Enough to make anyone “cat”; 
But it’s “Science,” and nobody shrinks— 


For what is a Lab. without that ? 
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Two were poisoned, and one has got fits — 


He imagined himself quite a dab— 


One fellow was blown, was blown into bits— 


“TI feel so upset! ” d : 
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"нг. two boys did not meet until the train 

entered the station for the homeward 
journey, when Beddoes emerged furtively 
froin the lamp-room and crept into & carriage 
unobserved. 

It was dark when they reached their 
destination and it took no very great skill to 
avoid recognition. Still, he was very glad 
when he was safe home, without anyone in 
authority knowing the heinous offence he 
had committed. 

The supper was hilarious that evening 
and was thoroughly enjoyed by cveryone 
except Marshall, who was vaguely depressed 
by the receipt of a message from the Doctor, 
who wanted to sce him after supper. He 
jumped to the conclusion that Mrs. Forsyth 
had something to do with it, and consulted 
Beddoes as to what be should say. 

"You must keep up the same story," 
replied Beddoes. “Say that I'm quite 
satisfied with having done my duty, and 
that I particularly requested you not to 
mention iny name." 

“АП right," assented Marshall with a 
sigh; “but it's a thin sort of yarn, and I 
shall look uncommonly silly." 

“I shall look forty times sillier if you let 
out my name, shan't I! " 

“Yes, you will. I always say women spoil 
& picnic," he added reflectively. 

The Doctor was in an unusually good 
mood, and welcomed Marshall as if he had 
been a son. 

“What did you mean, my young friend, 
by slipping away this afternoon without 
giving me an opportunity of thanking you 
for rescuing Mrs. Forsyth from an awkward 
predicament? ” 

Marshall felt he was blushing. He shifted 
uneasily from one foot to the other and 
smiled feebly. 

“ I only pulled a boat over, sir," he said. 

"How did you know the ladies were 
stranded on the island?" demanded the 
Doctor. 

“ I was told so, sir." 

“ Who told you? " 

There was nothing for it. ‘ Please, sir, he 
told me not to mention his name." 

The Doctor looked astonished, as well he 
might. 

“This is extraordinary," he exclaimed. 
“ Modesty is all very well in its place, but 
when a boy swims across a river in his 
clothes to rescue ladies in distress, he 
needn't deprive us of the pleasure of thank- 
ing him." 

“At all events," put in Mrs. Forsyth, 
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CHAPTER 111. 


* you know who our hero was, so please give 
him our best acknowledgments for the 
service he did ив? 

" Yes, mam.” replied Marshall, edging 
towards the door. He was not detained, 
and he breathed freely when he rejoined 
Beddoes in the schoolroom. 


“Well, what's happened?" inquired 
Beddoes cagerly. 

“Nothing. I wouldn't tell them your 
name, though the Doctor asked for it 
straight." 

"Good! Then I'm safe. I s'pose they 


thought it queer? ” 

"Ishould think they did ! 
to be in such a hole again ! " 

At this juncture a message arrived by а. 
small boy. commanding Beddoes’ immediate 
presence in the Doctor's room. 

“Jiminy! it's all up!" he ejaculated. 
* How on earth did he find it out?” 

“Keep your pecker up." said Marshall. 
* Perhaps he won't be very down on you." 

“Won't he!" thought Beddoes, as he 
made his way along the corridor. *'But who 
could have split on ше?” 

Of course, he could not guess that the 
handkerchief he had given to little Nellie to 
wipe her muddied shoe was the cause of his 
recognition. The child had produced it after 
Marshall had left the room, and the name in 
the corner gave the required clue. 

Beddoes entered the room, expecting to 
see anger in the Doctor's eye. Instead of 
that, he saw an outstretched hand, and 
received a warm welcome, to which Mrs. 
Forsyth added her thanks. 

“ But come, now," said the Doctor, when 
his services had been duly acknowledged, 
“tell us why you have made such u secret of 
so simple a matter." 

For a moment Beddoes thought he would 
take the opportunity of making a clean 
breast of it, but on second thoughts he 
resolved to let the Doctor make the first 
allusion to his awful breach of discipline. 
So having no other excuse ready, he could 
onlv stand still and look silly. 

“ Don’t bother him about it," said Mrs. 
Forsyth, seeing his evident distress. "I 
think it was very nice of him, and I only 
hope he won't catch cold." 

“Thank you, ma’am, I'm all right," he 
replied. 

"I was sorry to miss you at the sports, 
too," said the Doctor. “You are usually 
one of the first when any races are on 
hand." 

This remark again reduced poor Beddoes 


[THE END.] 


I don't want 


to imbecility, and he never knew how he got 
out of tlie room. 

Murshall was waiting for him. 

“ Are you expelled ? " he asked anxiously. 

“Expelled? Why he nearly fell on my 
neck with gratitude, and never said one 
single word about my being there at all.” 

“He must have forgotten all about it.” 

“ Forgotten? Why, it was only yesterday 
he had me up! And is the Doctor the man 
to forget that there was only one boy out of 
the whole school who wasn't to go to the 
picnic, and that one boy те?” 

* Perhaps he's off his chump,” suggested 
Marshall as the engiest solution of the ditti- 
culty. And Beddoes almost thought that 
must be the explunation. 

He would not have been so puzzled hal 
he overheard the conversation between the 
Doctor and Mrs. Forsyth after he left the 
гооп. 

^ That's a peculiar boy," said Mrs. Forsyth ; 
“but he has a nice face." 

"He's a mischievous young rascal,’ re- 
marked the Doctor with a laugh. '" Why, 
he’s been getting into so much hot water 
lately that I told him he must not come to the 
picnic." 

* What!" exclaimed Mrs. Forsyth, ** you 
were hard-hearted enough to ——”’ 

* Don't be too abusive of me," interrupted 
her brother. “I melted at the last moment, 
und sent John over to say he might go after 
all." | 

"I should think so!" cried Mrs. 
Forsyth. ~ Kept in on Coronation Day. 
indeed ! " 

But Beddoes went to bed stil puzzled. 
However, next morning he happened to run 
across John, who stopped him. 

* You got the Doctor's message all right. 
sir, yesterday morning ?" he asked. 

" What message ? " 

* Why, he sent me over just before they 
all started to say you could go after all, but 
І couldn't find you, and then some one said 
they'd seen you on the way to the station, so 
l thought it was all right.” 

“Oh, yes, quite all right, thank you, 
John." 

Beddoes rushed off to Marshall to tell him 
about it; abusing bis luck for having let 
him spend a day in hiding, miss the sports 
and the feeds, and almost faint with fright 
when summoned by the Doctor. 

“And if you'd only not been so superla- 
tively modest and retiring," began Marshall, 
but Beddoes refused to be chaffed and 
kicked him across the room for laughing. 
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* Near” Veutrloquial Voices— (continued). 


LD 
0 will probably have observed that age 
frequently brings the voice of an old 
woman to a very high pitch—in fact, to such 
nn extent. that the sound has often been 
likened to that produced by a reed instrument. 


Woman's or “ Theck" Voice.—You 


PART II. 
For ventriloquial purposes this is naturally 
somewhat exaggerated, and so a high falsetto 
tone of a squeaky character is used when 
performing with & figure of u female. This 
voice is particularly useful, and care should 
therefore be taken in its acquisition, for it 
forms the basis of several others— namely, 
those of the little boy, little girl, etc., whilst 


numcrous imit:tions msy also be ctfected on 
a good foundation. 

The best word (in this cas? taking the 
place of the ** grunt " in the old man's хосе) 
to use for our purpose has been found to be 
either the word *queek"' or “theek,” but 
personally we prefer the latter; ах the “th” 
placesothestongue_in_a position. frequently 


à 


and peculiarly adapted to ventriloquial pur- 
poses. The sound will be made by dwelling 
upon the word “ theek." You all know what 
the larynx of the throat is and where it is situ- 
ated. We bave so far avoided, and shall con- 
tinue to do so as far as possible throughout 
our course, the use of technical terms, but 
just now und again it will be necessary. Often 
you have heard people speak of that most 
prominent part of the throat as “ Adam's 
apple" ; in reality it is but the convex part 
of the first cartilage of the larynx, so that 
when you are told to compress the larynx 
slightly, not by means of the hand but by 
means of the muscles of the throat, you 
should know what to do. 

So compressing the larynx, pressthe tongue 
tightly against the top of the mouth or roof, 
and in a high falsetto tone say TH-E-E-K, 
TH-E-E-K, drawing out the long 3ound of the 
" E," 'Toeveryother word you practise must 
be imparted & squeakiness of tone consistent 
with the figure you are going to use. As soon 
us you are satisfied with your * theek," use 
easy words, then sentences. 

You may now well attempt an imaginary 
dialogue between two figures. We do not 
at present recommend any outlay on ventri- 
loquial figures ; these should come only after 
two or three of the near ventriloquial voices 
have been mastered, as well as a knowledge 
acquired of how to speak without facial move- 
ment. 

Suppose an old man to be standing on your 
right hand and an old woman on your left. 
As if addressing the old man, say— 

“Good morning, my good fellow ! 
are you doing here? ” 

Make reply in the old man's voice — 

“Garn, who are yer a ‘good fellerin’.’ I 
ain't doing nufting here, so mind yer own 
interferences.” 

Now interpose a few words in the theek 
voice as coming from the old woman— 

" Yes! it's werry aggranoying to 'ave a 
man &-pokin' ’is nose inter yer bisniss."? 

Old Man: “ Quite so, old pal, it is annoy- 
gravating, that it is," etc. 

Such practice as this will do a deal of good. 
Don't worry vourself at present about the 
fact of your inability to overcome facial 
movement; it doesn't do to start on all the 
“dry” work at first, otherwise the study 
miglit soon become monotonous. 

Provided you have followed the instructions 
already given, you should, at the end of 
& week, with about half an hour's practice 
each day, or longer if you can spare the time, 
be able to change from your natural voice 
to the “grunt” voice, from the *''grunt " 
to the “theek,” and vice versd, with great 
ease. 

Voice for Little Boy and Little Girl.—- 
Both of these are based on that used for 
the old woman, and are really a modification 
of the “theek " voice. The figure of a child 
which spenks in a very high pitch is generally 
received favourably, so aim at making the 
little boy's voice of a higher tone than that 
of the old woman. Following the same in- 
struction, direct the sound through the nose, 
giving toit a slight nasal twang. Combining 
this with a childish mode of expression, vou 
should have the imitation perfect. For the 
little girl the same tone may be used, only 
make it rather softer without speaking 
through the nose; then, of course, the ex- 
pression must be that of a female. 

Nigger's Voice.— Those who have had the 
pleasure of listening to that king of ventrilo- 
quists, Lieut. Walter Cole, will recall the fact 
that one of his most successful figures was 
that of the irrepressible nigger. There is 
hardly any voice which is more mirth-provok- 
ing than the deep guttural of the black man, 
whilst the dark coloured face of the automa- 
ton is in full keeping with his low tone. 

To make a really good imitation of the 


What 
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nigger we should advise the reader to go 
once or twice to hear a first-class troupe of 
minstrels. If living in London he cannot 
do better than visit those at St. James's 
Hall, London, w. Here he will get a 
splendid idea not only of what to say but of 
how to sny it. 

The following instruction will help for the 
ventriloquial part: Place the vocal chords 
in the same position as when using the 
" grunt"' voice, only forcing the sound as 
far to the back of the throat as is possible, 
at the same time moving slightly the muscles 
of the stomach to force the breath out 
more quickly. Now say * Yah, Yah,” while 
drawing down a little the lower part of the 
mouth. The vowel sound should not be cut 
short, but continued for a few seconds; this 
will be as near as it is possible to get to the 
nigger's voice. 

Having now dealt with five different 
voices, we shall just explain how that of 
the coster may be obtained, and then pro- 
ceed to study facial movement. 

Coster's Voice.-—'The greater number of 
popular ventriloquists now introduce into their 
répertoires the amusing figure of the loqua- 
cious coster, and we therefore recommend the 
young student, as soon as he has mastered 
the very necessary voices already explained, 
to go on with this one. Like the nigyer's 
voice, it is based on the “grunt " principle, 
so no difficulty will be experienced in its 
acquisition ; in fact, it is far more casy to get 
hold of than the прег». 

The great essential is the drawn-out 
twang of the coster lingo, with which most 
people are more or less familiar. Just a 
word of warning, however—perhaps it might 
well have been said sooner. Because you 
are forced when speaking ventriloquially to 
adopt а common style of speech, for the 
reason already explained, on no account fall 
into the error so often made, that this 18 an 
excuse for vulgarity. Let all you say, 
whether coming from your own or the 
figure’s mouth, be as funny as you can 
make it, but avoid even the semblance of 
vulgarity. 

As if speaking in the old man's voice, 
move the muscles at the back of the throat 
the same as you would when swallowing, 
and, whilst saying your words, roil the 
tongue in the mouth. Practise this at first 
with the word “yes,” which will sound like 
ч yarse " ; adopt also the uneducated style 
of speaking which che costers use—e.g. omit 
final * 58s"; use "f"' instead of "th"; 
generally make short vowels long, ard run 
one word into another. 


Facial Movement. 


We all know that when we are speaking, 
besides the vocal chords brought into play 
there are certain muscles of the face which 
indicate that a person is conversing. With 
some this movement of the muscles is more 
marked than with others, and as in ventri- 
loquism we practise on our audience not 
only a deception of the ear but also of the 
eye, it becomes of paramount importance 
that speech, articulate and clear, must take 
place without any outward sign of the fact. 

For this purpose we have to learn to speak 
easily and fluently without facial movement, 
for of necessity when a ventriloquial figure is 
speaking, on no account must the performer 
give by his own appearance the key to the 
illusion. 

Stand in front of a looking-glass and 
speak to some one looking on. If you watch 
your face closely you will at once see the 
movements of the muscles to which we have 
referred. These will have to be kept quite 
stationary, and half an hour's practice a day 
-—preferably a quarter of an hour in the 
morning and a quarter in the evening will 
soon bring such a state to pass. 
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You may well begin with the vowels, a, e, 
i, 0, u; articulate them at first in a natural 
manner, with the mouth slightly open and 
the jaws firmly set. You will find that all 
these sounds сап be made without museular 
facial movement ; this is so with many 
other letters of the alphabet. Those which 
will give most trouble are с, p. y. s, d. v, g, 
b,j, w, m, and f. A few of these it is utterly 
impossible to say without a movement, so 
we are obliged in these cases to substitute 
other letters resembling them as nearly as 
possible in sound—e.g. for "f" “h” may 
usually be used ; for “m ” * ns," or leave it 
out; whilst as soon as the “v” can be arti- 
culated fairly clearly, it may be substituted 
for “b.” 

You will quickly find there is plenty of 
exercise in substituting one word for an- 
other; but though we must adiit that the 
work seems at times “ dry,” yet it will bring 
its own reward, and help the student con- 
siderably along the road to success. 

Thus far equipped, he should practise all 
kinds of words in one or other of the 
different voices he has learnt, until he feels 
qualified to take the step of buying ventri- 
loquial figures. 

Before initiating him into the mysteries 
of the "distant " voices, or touching upon 
any other branch of the study, we think it 
is as well now to bring to his notice these 
automata, say briefly how they are worked, 
advise him in his choice, and tell him where 
the most reliable though inexpensive kinds 
may be procured. 

A ventriloquial figure (vent. fig.) is in 
England generally made to represent. some 
member of the human family, and differing 
but little in construction (except in more 
expensive cases) from an ordinary doll. The 
body is usually made of papier-máché, has 
legs and arms attached, the head moves 
from side to side, sometimes up and down, 
the movements being regulated by the per- 
former. The main divergence, however, from 
а doll lies in the fact that the mouth of the. 
vent. fig. is so constructed as to move at the 
will of the entertainer, thus imparting to 
the wooden head an almost life-like appear- 
ance. 

The principles of this moving mouth are 
widely different, and space will not permit 
of any detailed descriptions, so we shall just 
set forth the salient features in that most 
commonly used. The lower lip and chin 
are so cut away from the face that under the 
pressure of the hand (which is inserted in a 
hole at the back of the head) upon a tin 
plate in the bottom of the mouth, the lower 
lip moves downwards, and upon relaxation 
of the pressure resumcs its original position. 
This movement gives the figure the appear- 
unce of one who is really talking. 

We should advise the beginner to start, 
as we have already said, with the old man 
and the old woman, which may be pur- 
chased at almost any magical depót in 
London, or other of our great cities (the 
writer recommends those made by Pro- 
fessor Golding, care of Hamley's Magical 
Depót, High Holborn, London). 1f required 
fully dressed, the knee figures (so called 
because they are held on the knees) cost 
about 15s. each. 

For those whose means will not run to ғо 
much we advise thc purchase of heads alone 
(cheap and reliable ones may be obtained at 
Millikin € Lawley’s, Strand, London), the 
cost of which will be from 5s. upwards. The 
ingenuity of the young ventriloquist will 
easily supply the body, which an obliging 
sister or acquaintance will doubtless dress, or 
the heads may be mounted on a frame 
artistically and suitably draped; but unless 
the frame he so made as to pack up into 
small compass the former method will be 
Letter. 
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How to Manipulate the Figures. 


It is by far the best thing to keep to a 
settled order when working ventriloquia! 
figures—that is to say, if you start with the 
old man on the right knee and the old 
woman on the left, keep to that arrangement 
throughout. To change about will only 
result in disaster at a most inopportune 
moment, and one is then liable to put the 
wrong voice into the wrong mouth. Such a 
mistake would of course sadly damage a 
ventriloquist’s reputation. 

First of all, you must work up a dialogue. 
Have in your mind just the outline of what 
you intend saying during your performance, 
and, with this as a basis, commence your 
entertainment. Any sensible remarks you 
may make the old man should interrupt, 
making yours appear ridiculous; the fact 
that the laugh is against you must be in no 
way disconcerting, for this really adds zest to 


CYCLES 


0° late years we have seen the advent 
of the free wheel, the spring frame, 
the cross frame, and the feather-weight 
cycle, so that many wheelmen find it hard 
to believe that any further improvement in 
cycle construction is likely to come about. 
So long, however, as the pastime of cycling 
remains à popular one, inventive brains will 
be at work devising improvements here and 
additions there, until at last the nearest 
approach to the “ perfect bicycle " will be 
evolved. It may be that these improve- 
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ments and additions will cause radical 
changes in cycle construction ; but it is the 
opinion of most that only improvements in 
minor details will now be effected from time 
to time, improvements great in themselves, 
but small when compared with the pneumatic 
tyre and the free wheel. 

The question of the gearing of a bicycle 
has always been one of the great subjects of 
discussion wherever cyclists most do con- 
gregate. 

You all know what the “gear” of your 
cycles is; it may be 50, or 60, or 72 ; but have 
you ever studied the question in order to 
find out what is the real meaning of this 
expression? If you have not, the following 
short explanation will no doubt be interesting 
to you, especially as we shall be hearing a 
deal of the question of “ variable gears" in 
the near future, and as in the course of this 
article we shall have need tc mention and 
illustrate a few of the “two-speed” and 
* three-speed " gears that аге now upon the 
market. 

The father of the present-day safety 
bicycle was the “ordinary,” 56 and 60 in. 
high. There were no chains in those days. 
The cranks were fitted direct on to the hubs, 
and one revolution of the pedals caused 
the great wheel of 56 or 60 in. in height 
to revolve once. Therefore, the larger the 
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the performance. A truly successful enter- 
tainer should put aside all personal feelings 
and enter entirely into the spirit of the 
thing, even if the audience is laughing at 
his apparent discomfiture. The choice of 
dialogue must be left to the student him- 
self. 

Introduce as much as possible local 
gossip, allowing the figures to poke fun in a 
polite way at people of public notoriety. In 
fact, do all in your power to awaken the 
interest of your audience in what your 
figures are saying. Supposing you are start- 
ing your entertainment with two figures, the 
old man and tne old woman, you might begin 
somewhat as follows (О. M., Old Man; О, 
W., Old Woman; P., Performer) : 

P. “ Ladies and Gentlemen —" 

О. М. **—and feller reprobates.”’ 

О. №. “’Ear, 'ear." 

О. M. “ Where? Where? " 

P. “I was just saying— " 


By WALTER DEXTER. 


‘PART I. 


wheel the greater the distance traversed by 
one revolution of the pedal. 

But the higher the wheel, the greater was 
the power needed to make it revolve, and the 
greater was the risk of accident; and so it 
came about that the wheels became smaller, 
whilst, by means of cog-wheels and a chain, 
one revolution of the pedals turned the 
wheels round several times, causing the 
cycle to traverse the same distance as if it 
had been 56 or 60 in. high. In other words, 
the safety bicycle was said to be geared to 
56 or 60 in. So, when you ride а bicycle to- 
day geared to 60 in., one revolution of the 
pedals will take you the same distance a5 
vou would have gone on one of the old 
* ordinaries ” 60 in. high. 

Now a few words as to the principle of 
gearing. Take two cog-wheels, each of the 
same size, and join them by means of an end- 
less chain. Cause one to make one revolu- 
tion : the other wheel, being of the same size, 
will also make one revolution. Now replace 
one of these cog-wheels by a smaller one, and 
make the larger one revolve once. What 
happens? The smaller wheel revolves more 
than once. Now this is what is ap- 
plied to a bicycle. The larger cog-wheel 
is made to revolve by means of a pair of 
cranks and pedals. The chain connects it 
with a smaller cog-wheel fitted to the hub of 
the back wheel, and one revolution of the 
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pedals eauses the back cog-wheel (and conse- 
quently the back wheel to which it is fitted) to 
revolve a number of times. Power is lost by 
“ gearing up " a machine, and although faster 
riding can be done on a level road with a 
* geared-up " machine, yet, when a hill is to 
be climbed, power is gained by making the 
gearlower. But by far the greater majority 
of cycles have one gear only, and that has 


О. М. “’E wants 'is 'sir cut." 

P. “ Silence, sir; hold your tongue." 

О. M. **'Ow can I, wen yer a pullin’ the 
string ? ” 

О. W. “I say, sir; will yer 'onour lend me 
a shilling? ” 

О.М. “Е ain't got one; е ain't got 
nuftin’-—excep’ us, and we 'as ter keep 'im "'; 
and so on. 

If the student can afford to indulge in the 
luxury of more expensive automata than 
those we have mentioned, weshould recom- 
mend him to get a full-sized figure. These 
are made so as to stand alone, and can 
be worked from a distance by the aid of 
strings. Very good specimens representing 
a soldier, a coster, in fact almost any cha- 
racter, may be purchased from about two 
pounds, though such large ones are by no 
means necessary except to the professional 
entertainer. 

(To be continued.) 
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ta serve for up and down hill as well as on 
the level. 

Now, for some time past there has been 
upon the market a gear by means of which a 
cycle may have two different gears, either of 
which may be put in work without 
dismounting from the saddle in order to 
effect the change. This is called the “ Hub " 
two-speed gear. 

In design it i3 very similar to the ordinary 
hub, and can be fitted to any bicycle without 
alteration to the frame. Its extra weight is 
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only 8 oz. The diagram will show you how 
it is put in action. 

Pulling the lever to the right gives a low 
gear suitable for hill climbing ; pushing it to 
the left a higher gear is obtained for level 
roads and down-hill. With the high gear, a 
free wheel is automatically set in motion. 
whilst with the low gear one obtains the 
fixed wheel. 

Inventors have not stopped at two- 
speed gears. One day, it is to be hoped, we 
shall be able to have a multi-speed gear for 
use under varying circumstances. In the 
meantime we have the three-speed gear, the 
invention of Messrs. Sturmey and Archer. 
which is the great cycle novelty of the year, 
and which the Raleigh Cycle Co. are fitting 
to their machines for the present season. 
The lever actuating the three speeds is very 
conveniently placed on the handle-bar, аз 
shown in the accompanying illustration. 

The three-speed gear allows the cyclist а 
greater range of gearing than that offered by 
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the same as he has been riding with the 
ordinary oné-speed gear machine. Then 
the low gear can be brought into action on 
an. incline, and the high gear when the 
cyclist wishes to indulge in a little bit of fast 
riding. With a normal gear of 65:3, the low 
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gear on the three-speed gear is 52:3, and the 
high gear 81:6. Other gears are in proportion. 

The variable-speed gear is one of the aids 
to more pleasurable cycling. The spring 
frame is another. On past occasions we 
have dealt more fully with the spring-frame 
cycle than we have space to do now. We 
illustrate two of the principal spring-frame 
cycles. 

In the Royal Enfield * Flexible" bicycle 
we have what is perhaps the best anti- 
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vibratory cycle yet constructed. The coiled 
spring beneath the saddle and the spring 
steel fork-blades have stood the test of the 
past two years, and the * Flexible" bicycle 
is the veritable acme of comfort. 

The spring frame of the well-known B.S.A. 
firm possesses all the advantages of the 
ordinary rigid frame without any of its 
disadvantages. It has been one of the 
most popular spring frames put upon the 
market during the past two vears, and, as 


Fic. 6.—THE ArR-CUSHION or THE HYGIENIC 
CUSHION FRAME, 


proof of its great utility and comfort, we may 
mention that the present Brighton Road 
record—-August 21, 1902, by Н. Green—was 
performed on acycle fitted with this spring 
frame. A spring frame of more recent in- 
vention is that of the well-known Cyele 
Components Co. of Birmingham. It is 
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called the Hygienic Cushion Frame. Imme- 
diately under the saddle, where most vibra- 
tion is felt, is an air-cushion with a strong 
spiral spring (see fig. 6). 

This spring is adjusted according to the 
weight of the rider. The front wheel is also 
provided with an anti-vibratory device in the 
shape of resilient front forks. 

At the bottom bracket is a flat steel spring 
somewhat similar to that in the * Flexible ” 
bicycle above mentioned. 

A very neat device for relieving the great 
amount of vibration which is always to be 
felt at the handle-bar of a cycle is that 
patented by Messrs. Humber, Ltd. When a 
cycle fitted with this arrangement is ridden 
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over uneven roads, the handles, by means of 
springs, remain stationary, whilst the front 
wheel and head of the machine follow the un- 
evenness of the road, asshown in our illustra- 
tion. Those who have ridden Humber cycles 
fitted with this device declare that vibration 
is reduced to a minimum. A noticeable point 
about this handle-bar is that it can be con- 
verted into a fixed handle-bar by tightening a 
screw at the head of the pillar. 


Those who do not wish to have a spring- 


frame cycle can convert their old machines 
into creatures of far greater comfort at a 
very small expense by the purchase of the 
N.A.B. seat-pillars and handle-bars, both of 
which we illustrate. 


FIG. 8.—THE N.A.B. SKAT-PILLAR AND 
HANDLE-RAR. 


The balls (which are so clearly shown in our 
illustration) prevent friction at every point of 
contact, and the springs are made of such 
strength as will compensate for the weight of 
the rider. 

A good brake is nowadays an essential to 
comfort, to say nothing of safety. The intro- 
duction of the free wheel has made reliable 
brakes an absolute necessity, and the result 
bas been that there are several most effective 
ones on the market. The back-pedalling 
brake, acting in conjunction with the free 
wheel, appears to be most popular. For our 
own part we prefer to leave the wheel abso- 
lutely free, and rely on a couple of effective 
hand brakes—a Bowden on the back rim and 
a Chinnock or a Cam on the front rim. The 
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Bowden rim brake is world-famous: the 
Chinnock and the Cam were described and 
illustrated in last year's “ B.O.P.” 

There will be several new brakes to be 
seen during the present season. The Rover 
Company fit to their Imperials a neat set of 
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rim brakes actuated by two levers, one at 
either handle, the power being transmitted 
by means of concealed wires. 

The “ Swift" speciality is a brake acting 
on both wheels, actuated by a single lever. 
The brake at the hind wheel comes into 
action first, and, when a certain amount of 
pressure has been applied, the brake on the 
front rim is gradually applied. Should one 
brake get out of order, the remaining one 
will act independently. 

The new froni-rim brake of the B.S.A. 
people combines lightness with great 
strength. 


Fic. 10.—B.S.A. FRONT-RIM BRAKE. 


It is fitted, as you will see, with the 
ordinary pull-up lever. For the back wheel, 
these people have a very powerful back- 
pedalling brake, acting at any point. 

Of combined free-wheel and brake hubs, 
the “ Morrow ” is perhaps the best known. 
The “ Morrow " was one of the pioneers of the 
free wheel, and at the time when that now 
common accessory was a “novelty,” the 
free wheel and the brake combined, all 
working in the narrow compass of the hub. 


Fic. 11.—TRE “ MORROW " COASTER AND BRAKE. 


were looked upon a littie sceptically and 
thought to engender danger. But time 
proved that its working was reliable, and to- 
day the devotees of the * Morrow " are innu- 
merable, and many first-class makers are 
fitting these hubs to their machines. 
Another E similar Те" free whecl 
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and brake is the New Departure Coaster 
Hub, the construction of which is even 
more simple than the one above mentioned. 
Users of these hubs speak in terms of high 
praise of their ећсіепсу, although the writer 
has not yet had an opportunity of giving 
them a prolonged trial. 

The Eadie people have also a combination 
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hub which can be used with either their own 
or with the B.S.A. fittings, a boon certainly 
to those who have their cycles built to their 
own Specifications of these well-known 
fittings. 

With cross frames of all kinds we dealt fully 
in our review of cycles for 1002, and there 
is little, if anything, new to make mention of 


for the present season. It is, however, inte- 
resting to note that the cross frame is by no 
means superseding the original diamond 
frame: on the contrary, the diamond pattern 
still well holds the field, all the best makers 
stocking it in far greater numbers than the 
cross frume. 
(To be continucd,) 
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pe query, “What is the best printing 

paper ? " does not seer to be sent to the 
“ B.O.P.” otfice so often as “ What are the best 
plates ? " but still it docs turn up from time 
to time, in some form or another. Now, the 
choice of a printing paper is entirely a matter 
of personal taste, and it is quite impossible 
tolay down any rules as to which is most 
likely to suit any particular class of readers, 
andit would be very invidious, even if possible, 
to select апу particular maker as manufactur- 
ing the “ best" paper for printing purposes, 
so that I do not intend to mention any par- 
ticular brand when answering the question. 

Nevertheless, it is an undoubted fact that 
& certain class of negative prints best on one 
particular class of paper, and another class 
of negative prints best on another class of 
pauper. This being so, it is evident that 
there is scope for advice as to the special 
characteristics of the various types of printing 
paper and their suitability for each class of 
negative. 

First of all in the public estimation comes, 
I suppose, the ever-popular P.O.P. I print а 
great deal on this in the course of the year, 
but still lam not very enthusiastic about it, for 
the prints on it are so much alike when toned 
to the same shade, and I have my doubts as 
to its absolute permanence. Let anyone 
who thinks I am doubting unnecessarily look 
back at any album containing prints made 
on P.O.P. five or six years ago. and I think 
he will tind one or two prints, if the collection 
is fairly large, that will cause my doubts to 
appear reasonable. Still, it is the popular 
printing process —especially with the common 
or garden snapshotter who swarms at 
popular holiday resorts. Let me therefore 
remark concerning this paper, that it ought 
to be used for those negatives which have 
plenty of detail, but not (oo much contrast. 
As а rule, the paper gives a good deal of 
contrast in itself, and this is liable to be 
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exaggerated when printing from a negative 
which is already too black and white. The 
matt P.O.P. gives even more contrast. than 
the glossy variety. Of course, I must be under- 
stood to be speaking in general ternis —there 
are papers specially manufactured for use 
with weak or strong negatives. The tendency 
of this paper to give too strong contrasts 
renders it very valuable when printing from a 
negative that is flat and devoid of “ pluck.” 

Probably the next most popular process to 
P.O.P. is the usual bromide print. As a rule, 
this too gives plentv of contrast, and bv 
giving a short exposure and developing 
slowly it may be made to give more than it 
otherwise would —again a valuable charac- 
teristic when printing from fiat negatives. 
There is one variety of this paper which gives 
more contrast than the usual sort—this is 
the “gas-lizht’? form. There ure some 
bromide papers, which, like some P.0.P., are 
made to give special results with hard or 
soft negatives Of the ordinary sort it will 
usually be found that the slow paper gives 
more contrast than the rapid. Also hydro- 
quinone gives more contrast with the same 
negative than amidol or metol. One may 
thus get a good result from a bad negative, 
if the proper development and paper is used. 

Leaving silver behind us, we now come to 
platinotype. This, from a standpoint of 
permanency, is a step in advance. It is, I 
suppose, also more artistic than P.O.P., but 
some styles of bromide paper are quite equal 
to it in this particular. Platinotype requires 
а negative with plenty of contrast; a flat 
nevative gives a miserably ineffective result 
upon it. It always seems to me that С.С. 
platinotype gives more contrast than A.A., 
and therefcre, when I have a negative that is 
deticient in ** pluck," I always prefer to print 
it on the rough-surfaced C.C. rather than 
the smooth-surfaced A.A. 

“Platona " is simply a cheaper variety of 
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By REGINALD А. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Охоп.). 


platinotype. It gives greater contrast than 
platinotype in my hands, and I therefore 
prefer it for flat negatives. The developing 
solution being very easily made up anywhere 
where there is & decent chemist's shop. 
Platona is invaluable for testing negatives 
when away from home. 

Carbon requires a negative in which there 
is plenty of contrast, but nlso plenty of 
detail evenly distributed over the plate. A 
negative in which there are masses of blank 
White or black will, as a rule, come out 
badly when the hot water is poured over it. 

The paper known as “ V.D." (Mallandain =) 
is “ self-toning," and will be found to give 
very great contrast; it is therefore better 
with rather foggy negatives than with those 
that are full of patches of black and white. 
The Ilford people also have a ** self-toaing " 
paper called “ Kalona,” which also gives a 
good deal of contrast, but not so much as 
Mallandain's. 1 have found, personaliy, 
that Mallandain's postcards do not give such 
strong contrasts as his paper, for which 
reason I usually prefer to print on the post- 
cards, if the picture will go into them. 

" Venus" paper, which is not a gelatino 
chloride paper, is another paper that gives a 
good deal of contrast. Generally speaking, in 
the case of all rough-surfaced matt printing-out 
papers the negatives should not be too strong 
in contrast, as a certain amount of the deta 
is lost, which accentuates the blank spaces. 

Ferro-prussiate paper requires a good dea! 
of contrast in the negative, as there is not 
enough difference in the various shades of 
blue to show up the picture well unless 
there is plenty of light and shade in the 
print as the result of a * plucky 7? negative. 

I hope these few hints will enable шу 
readers to sceure the best results possible from 
their negatives by selecting the most suitable 
printing process upon which to exhibit theta 
to the admiring world. 
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Mur Boy Hiwustshtkee--T sav, lads, ist it jolly iust, 
that winter i» ull behind us! Not that there isn't 
plenty of fun to. be got in winter, but. the weather 
thereof prevents us from doing all we would like to 
out-of-doors, while indoors we get soft and pappy and 
nervous, People talk about the blusterinz month of 
March, and tell me how dangerous the east wind is, and 
how dump and disagreeable the slush and the mud and 
so forth; to all of which complaints—being a rough 
old sea-dog of a doctor—I answer, * Fiddlestieks ! 
Lhave never yet seen mnd nor slush that wasn't a 
hit damp, but la! we have thick boots and pood strong 
Seotch stockings beneath our kniekerboekers, and 
what care we fora splash. Let ns scamper through it. 
Tue crass is damp, is it? Well we're not oll wives 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


yet, and as for wearing goloshes we are too wise. We 
know that they keep in the perspiration and wet the 
fevt, and induce all sorts of weaknesses which hinder 
pedal progression, so we tight shy of them. You and I. 
bovs, who make friends with the fresh air and рате 
our tubs before breaktast. don't know personally what 
nerves are, 

Now a word about the much-abused east wind. I 
know from experience. and seientifie lore as well, that 
this east wind is the most bracing and healthy of all 
winds, We have only to put on an extra woollen 
garment and immediately it censes to be an enemy and 
becomes a friend. Its breath is sweet and pure aud 
clear, and it is laden with ozone ali the while. By tbe 
bve, a boy asked me the other day what ozone ig. It is 


enough for you if I ew'l it double-distilled er совае] 
охунеп. Now we get this ozone at. the seaside andit 
tlie mountains, and ít does us mneh good to bre 
it. Ozone makes us feel. fit, and it burns away al the 
impurities in eur blood, till we become so healthy aud 
happy that we can't Lelp singing to ourselves да w- 
pass along the street, Breathe it, then, whenerer ve 
have the chance, The south wind is teo seft ax 
moist for us, and, though pleasant at times so is tt 
west, unless it is filled with sunshine. and etan then T 
can't, compete with the east wind for etrenzt Defi viii 
qualities, "S 

In this month of March we must not imagine +’? 
summer has come, although there will he nue 
deligh’ ful darswittndrying Winds, and blue skies. 2 
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Nery clouds, high up against which we may sce the 
lark. as they soar and sing, gazing down every now 
and toen at the green field where sit their mates on 
cosy nests and eggs of bounie brown. Looking down 
too on budding hedgerows aud on trees that will soon 
be in full leaf, 

We mnst take plenty of exercise out-of-doors, and 
the more exbilarating this is the more good will it do 
us. Bat we should not carry even exercise to the 
boundary-line of fatigue. Real fatigue, I mean, for I 
myself think itis very nice to be what I call pleasantly 
tired. So long as your exercise does not put you off 
your food or your sieep, it is all right. 


Tur Povtrrny Ruyx.—Although I spoke last month, 
if my memory serves me rightly, about how to set hens, 
it will do no hurm if I say a little more about the 
matter NOW. 

If, then, you know enongh to come in out of a shower, 
you will be aware that a hen will uot sit unless she is 
brooding. When she is so she walks about cluck- 
elueking to herself and has a very business-like look 
about her. and if you catch her aud fee] her beneath 
the wings you will be surprised to find that she is 
about as hot as a Dutch oven. 

Well, you have your thirteen суа all телу, unl 
waiting, though they must not lave waited long. 
Choose the spot—plenty of light aud quictness is 
necessary. An old cheese-box makes uu excellent 
nest-holder. А turf at the bottom, and straw above, 
but not too much, and there you аге. Put а nest-eg« 
iu first, and, when she has fairly settled on that. take it 
nway and place down the egzs gently one by one. 
Don't remove tne Len, just stip them beneath her. 

Read last month's Doings. Place maize and water 
near to the nest. She will come off to eat and drink 
once a day. If not, she must ve liftel off. But this 
must be done ever so gently, for fear of damaging the 
eggs. 

If you have ducklings, yon must keep on fecding 
them all day long. They do best, of course, on a grass 
run. 

Go in and finish all repairs, lime-wash, and see to 
every defect. 


Tue Piakon Lorr.—You're a lazy loon if you 
haven't got all the loft sweet and clean and tidy by 
this time. If you are a “fresher.” or new to the 
business, never be shy at asking advice from others. 
Got à note book, and read up the many good practical 
illustrated articles on Pigeons that appear in the 
“BOP. Best begin with onlinary pigeons, or rather 
the harly ones, such as tamblers, aud all that genus, 
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pouters, fuutails cte. and having galnel experience by 
keeping these, ро оп to the more fancy kinds. 

] wish [could tel you in print how to distinguish 
male from female binis. Ic is ditlicult, and one needs 
to see then before опе cun diagnose. It does matter 
in pairing, because two hens will often “play up” 
und prefer to keep house together. In such a case 
егиз may be laid, but of course they are worthless for 
ha'ching purposes. It depends upon the weather 
whether you pair now or leave it till later on. Spring 
із commenced, but it is mostly all before us, and so is 
summer too. You have to place the cock and hen in 
contiguous pens until they get friendly, then let them 
together. 

"Ware the very first signs of illness in your pigeon 
loft. Remember that tuese birds make the worst of 
patients, and prevention is better than cure. And 
listen, please, with both ears: Cleanliness prerents 
disease. See, then, that the loft is pure, the water fresh, 
&ud the seeds tree from dust. 


THE AviARY.—I don't think I have much to say 
about your canaries this month. Read back articles, 
however. Get your note book handy, and don't pair 
unless the weather be extra fine. ‘Nhe best canary 
seed only should be used. It ought to look clean, 
shiny, and fat. Good green food, not gathered in wet 
weather. Clean sand, gritty: perfectly pure water. 
Mate only from young, strong stock. Use the German 
breeding-cage. Biscuit-crumbs and egg when sitting 
or laying. 


THE Rannirny,—I don't care a pin about looks as 
regards hutches. Very poor stock are often bred in finc 
ones. The main conditions are : heaittiy surroundings, 
good and proper food, exercise, sunshine, and fresh air. 
When a hutch gets foul, the best plan is to break it up. 


THE KrrcHEN GanpzN.—If gardening is your fad, 
keep spade, and hoe, and rake busy now, and don't 
leave a weed on border, bed, or gravel walk. In wet 
weather you can easily pull up the weeds from the 
gravel with your fingers. Put iu your potatoes in dry 
weather, and sow onions, manuring very well. Piant 
greens and cabbages as soon us you cuu get them to 
put down. 


THE WINDOW Gannen.—Get rid of the old mould in 
this. Sour stuff never does good ; and prepare nice 
stuff. Get this in and packed moderateiy firmly down, 
and lo ! you are ready to plant or sow. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN.—Don't forget where you put 
your bulbs in. It there aren't any, plant spring dowers, 
und the more old-fashioned these are the better. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(TwEeNTy-FounrH ANNUAL SERIES.) 


(Continued from page 319.) 


Vetse Competitions. 


2. — Cricket. 
Prise —215. 


C. M. CARAPIET (age 18), 9 Pretoria Street, Caleutta, 

India. 

CERTIFICATES, | 
(Names stand in order of merit.) 

John Herbert Smith, 7 Mariebonne, Wigan : Andrew 
Connal, 6 Edelweiss Terrace, Glasgow ; Edwin Herbert 
Rhodes, Woore, near Newcastle, Staffordshire: Frede- 
rick Webb. Postal Staff, Preston: Hilla F. Moore, 
sehool House, West Dean, Chichester; Frederick 1. 
Kelly, 459 Punt Read, South Yarra, Victoria, Aus- 
tralia: Beatrice Parsons, 44 The Avenue, Balaclava, 
st. Kilda, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 
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Here are the winning lines : 


*A NOVEL XI." 

We've lately formed a“ Cricket Club” of amateurish 
** pro's.” 

We play a really modern game, as modern cricket 
мозга. 

The Church, the Army, and the Law its members 
represent, 

As well as other walks o' life by which a “ pro" is 


nieant. 

To play a first-class cricke&. team we cannot well 
refuse, 

For, though we may not win the game, we cant 


exactly lose, 

Because our Artist—an R.A. of universal fame -- 

On seeing things are going wrong is aure “ to draw `’ 
the game. 

Gar Major has a happy knack of dodging all the 
balls, 

And is so bold, he will not run e'en when his wicket 
falls; 

His martial bearing ou the ficld—Lis way of showing 
fight, 


As one who keeps a forlorn bope—puts АП our fads 
to flight. 

Then our Musician makes his bow, nud takes the 
“hat, ou" which 

liis friends together raise the cry of “ Play on con- 
сеге pitch"; 

But though he's very good at scores, and seldom 
plays too slow, 

An “over” yields no more than two—an overture, 
you know. 

Our Minister for bowling straight I can't too highly 


praise, 

For he exactly understands the batsman's wicket 
WHYS, 

Who thus stands in purgatory, dreading a broken 
limb; 


And if the parson gets a “chants” he makes it hot 
for “hymn.” 
Our Lawyer's such an awful bat, his stay із always 


brief, 
For his defence is so absurd he quickly comes to 
grief ; 
Tle is no man for bat ог ball—a bail is more his 
Jorte, 


And when at length he trics a hit, the verdict. ends 
iu “Caught!” 

Our Actor, at the close of play, or of a lengthy run, 

Retires to the pavilion for ginger-beer and bun. 

Our Doc, he's good at cuts to leg, contusions, 
sprains, and bumps; 

Aud when the game at leng:h is o'er, our Dentist 
draws the stumps. 

The other members of our club I will 
now ; 

The modesty of one of them this course would not 
allow. 

But, as I stated at the start, we are a team of 
* pro's,” i 

Who pay a truly novel game, as modern cricket 
goes! 


not mention 
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THE OLD GAME. 


By H. H. BASHFORD, 


H, the grey mist round the goal-post», 
And the red lights in the Hall, 
Aud the gloaming of the Inte December day, 
When the last brave cheer had echoed, 
And the last man gripped the ball, 
And the captains turned them homeward from 
fray. 


the 


And the endless, dear discus-ions, 

As we fought the game again 

Round some meditative, cheery study fire, 
When mistakes wouid grow so flagrant 
And achievements seem ro vain, 

Yet опг critics so indulgent to admire 


And the wondrous consummation 

Of an auxious season's strife, 

When we gripped our captaiu's hand, and жоп our 
cap. 

Reached the goal of fonlest dreaming, 

Climbed the crowning-point of life, 

Whiie we blushed to hear the other fellows clap. 


Ah, those days—the proud pavilion, 

And the grey sky, and the field, 

And the old cheers, aud the faces glad and keen, 
See, they come with all the magic 

That, far since, they used to wield, 

And have stormed the loug prosaic years between ; 


Till my rooms are filled with phantoms 

Of an earnest, werry throng, 

And the brave eyes of tle past look into mine, 
And they woo me back amongst Шеш, 

With a long-forgotten song 

That is throbbing through my veins like fuiry wine, 


And once more I tread the school field, 

Breathe the good scent of the grass, 

Hear the shouting of the crowd beyond the rope; 
Feel the scrimmage tighten round me, 

Cheer the swift, unselfish pass, 

And, light-hearted, climb again the hills of hope. 


And I wonder, as they leave me, 

‘Troop away, these ghosts of yore, 

In our life game, do we play our parts as well, 
With the keenness of the old game, 

To endeavour and endure, 

That the last ounce to the utmost end shall tell? 


Oh, my Captain, in the great game, 

For no honours would I bend, 

For no tassellol cap would plead, of white or gold, 
Jut that 1 may so nequit me 

‘That, wliene'er the game shail end, 

Thou may'st greet me as my captain did of old, 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


LIFE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes from Kingsome Inlet, 
especially in reference to Dr. Gordon Stables papers : 
"| have been а great almirer of your Doctor ever 
since I was eight years old, and I'm twenty-six now. 
1 have always tried to follow your advice, although is 
маз pretty hard to do so on some December mornings 
and I used to think I was in luck when tbe water- 
pipes froze ! 

"I was book-keeping for four years, and when J 
found that you favoure] emigration ] came ont ts 
British Columbia ; your advice, as usual, was good. I 
have 26U acres of land, a small house, and a growing 
band of stock, and Im wonderfully independent. 
When I think I've earned a holiday I go off hunting 
with a chum. If we travel by land we just take an 
nxe and single blanket each (in summer or winter), 
and a few provisions, and we sometimes stay away a 
week or two ; so you see I'm no*shargar, aud I write 
thisletter to thank you for that, as, but for you, I 
wight have been one. If we go up river in а canoe it 
is very exciting work, as the water is very swift and 
rough, and you bave to push yourself up with a 
twelve.foot pole. We travel in solid comfort with a 
tent and big roll of blankets. We went thirty miles 
up this river a short time ago. I made а bad shot 
ata big black bear and never got him. We saw seme 
very big vrizzly tracks: they would scare one of your 
rhargars to death, but we never nad tlie luck to ecc the 
owner. Thctrout меге very pleutiful.” 


a 


er 
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M. ба ааа 
A New Reaper (В. P.).—1. The bichromate battery 
seems the best tor your purpose, It has been de- 
scribed heaps of times in the Correspondence column. 
It consists of a plate of zinc and a plate of carbon 
bound together with slips of wood between them to 
prevent their touching, and to each of them is 
attached a wire terminal. The plates are inserted in 
a jar and plunged in a concentrated solution of 
bichromate of potash, to which is added a small 
quantity of sulphuric acid. 7. Each cell gives 
approximately two volts. 3. A Leclanché battery 
will light an electric lamp well, but only for a short 
period at a time. 


A READER OF THE боор OLD “B.O.P.” (К. Hose).— 
l. Yes, 2. Yes; you could probably have stops put 
on, but the question is whether the lens would stand 
a larger aperture. 


ENLARGER.—1. The best way is to make the box 
slightly larger than the dimensions of the size to 
which you wish to enlarge—for instance, if to whole 
plate, the size would be about 74 by 53; if (010 by 8 
the outside dimensions would be about 11 by 9. 2. 
Whether this would answer depends mostly upon 
the length of the camera, as the sides might cut off 
the rays. As the box is fastened up, it would be 
better to employ a separate lens which was not 
required for use when taking photographs. 


FRANK.—1l. See the series of articles in the twenty- 
second volume entitled * The Boy's Own Wire- 
worker." 2. We have had several articles on paper- 
folding. 


E. W. (Harlesden).—1. Read over our “ B.O.P.” articles 
on physical development, and notably Dr. Gordon 
Stables's paper on * Boys may be Men" in our last 
Christmas Number. 2. Yes; we are now about coin- 
mencing two serial school stories. 3. Cannot say at 
present. He is now residing at Bexhill-on-Sea. 


J. 8, B.—1. It is impossible to do away with the 
cracks. The best thing to do would be to stick the 
pieces on to another piece of glass, the same size, and 
thoroughly clean, as accurately as you can, and 
then print it in an ordinary printing frame, attach- 
ing it toa string and keeping it hanging and turning 
round all the time while printing. 2. A very dark 
prist on P.O.P. (if that is what you mean) wil! 
probably get lighter if left in saturated solution of 
hypo all night; but the colour will always be more 
or less unpleasant by whatever means you lighten it. 


SORROWFUL (B. F. G.).—We do indeed sympathise 
with you; but happily you are now on the right 
road to a true and strong manhood. Keep up your 
heart. Burn instantly all such ** quack” pamphlets, 
however they may reach you. They are simply 
meant to play upon nervous boys’ fears and bring 
money into the pockets of the “ philanthropists” 
who issue them, and batten, in the present state of 
the law, on their ill-gotten gains. Continye to live 
а pure life, take as much healthy outdoor exercise 
as possible, follow up some pleasant hobby in your 
-pare time, and never forget to ask daily guidance 
und strength from Him Who cares for us better 
even than the most loving of earthly friends. 


Согр Tre (Puzzled ).—You cannot have read properly. 
From the time you are out of bed till dressed again 
you need not spend over twelve minutes, and no 
more than ont minute to three in the water, act'ord- 


ing to the weather. If very coll, ten sectis will 
ьи се, 
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C. GILCHRIST.—Read “Graphs, and Graph-Making " in 
the eighth part of * Indoor Games," price six pence, 
published at our office. 


BULLDOG, CECIL, and E. Lixes.—Get the particulars 
for the examination you have in view from the 
Secretary to the Civil Service Commission, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, and work up the subjects 
thoroughly. 


PiGEONS (New Reader).—They must be hatched on the 
premises, else they will not stay. 


BLACKHEADS (B. H.).—No eure by ointment. Hot 
face baths and squeezing out, then zinc ointment. 
Even this treatment will hardly cure. The health 
must be attended to. Cold tub every morning. Good 
plain food, and plenty of outdoor exercise. 


HABITUAL USE (T. C.).—No kind of medicine must be 
taken habitually. Yes; phosferine is a capital 
nerve tonic, but must not be long continued in. 


EviL HABITS (T. S. A.).—We tell you plainly, as we 
have told others plainly, without mincing matters, 
that those habits lead thousands and thousands to 
misery and illness, and often to death or insanity. 
We speak advisedly, and know what we are saying. 
It would be criminal not to tell you so. Give them 
up at once, and if you must see а doctor, go to a 
properly qualified one, and not to an advertising 
© quack.” The cold tub, good food, aud fresh air, 
with virol, will help to restore you, but not till, 
with God's blessing, you are free. 


BEING A MISSIONARY (Hopeful).—You are not strong 
enough to go abroad. Why not follow your father's 
trade, and be a inissionary by doing good to all you 
meet in life? 


ge In оит next Part two new SCHOOL 


STORIES of thrilling interest 


will be commenced. 


A. N.—We should be most happy. for the sake of 
“old” readers, to print the * B.O.P.” in larger type 
if we felt sure the change would be appreciated by 
the majority ; as, for one thing, we should thereby 
effect a very considerable saving in the cost of pro- 
duction. But then, on the other hand, the larger the 
type, the less the amount of reading matter. Would 
“B.O.P.” readers саге to sacrifice what might easily 
mean two or three pages of stories, etc., less per week ? 


D. M.—1. There are several good stamp albums 
advertised on the wrapper of our monthly part. 
You should exercise your own judgment in the 
selection. 2. Yes. 


L. B. (High Wycombe),—See our back volumes and 
special extra numbers for articles on conjuring and 
sleight-of-hana tricks, etc. We have had any number 
of them, and may have others in due course. 


- ONE IN. A PICKLE.—Such books are published by 


Whittaker & Co., Paternoster Square ; Crosby Lock- 
wood & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court; and Spon, 
125 Strand, London, Write to them for their list of 
books, 


M. Powys.—Thanks for your information ; we bad по 

idea that they were not still in existence, and are 
very sorry to Жее that such is not the case. They 
can only have given up business recently. 


PErr.—1. See * Cages and Hutches” in the ninth and 
tenth parts of our “Indoor Games." 2. You must 
make your choice among advertisements ; but do not 
forget that you must have a license to use an air-gun. 


E. W. Firrnp.— The coloured plate of “Main Line 
Express Engines" was in the December part, 1899. 


P. Млүрох.—1. All stall-holders have to be licensed. 
Ask at the nearest police-station. 2. We do not 
send out specimens. 


PATIENCE.—We have agents in most large cities, and 
there is hardly an issue m which some of the replies 
are not to readers resident in foreign countries. 


W. FERGUSON.—Some such book as Thorburn’s 
“Guide to British Coins,” published by Upeott Gill, 
170 Strand, Westminster. 


E. E. SEYMour.—Write for particulars to the Secretary 
of the Admiralty, Whitehall, The new scheme comes 
into operation in July next, when boys have to enter 
at an earlier age than now, and it may not be worth 
while to send him toa publie school, but to one of 
the naval academies, of which you will find adver- 
tisements in the * Army and Navy Gazette" and 
other such Service papers. 


W. MARSHALL.—Coloured plates of British birds’ egg? 
appeared in our second, sixteenth, and eighteenth 
volumes, all now ont of print, and only obtainable 
second-hand. 


OLD STICK-IN-THE-MUD.—There is nothing better than 
our illustrated article on dumb-bells in the first and 
second parts of “ Indoor Games,” published by us at 
sixpence each. 


NUTCRACKER,—Any newsagent can get them for you. 
and so can any stamp-dealer. Unused stamps are 
exchangeable at Somerset House; for particulars 
apply at any head post-office. 


A. JEANES.—Write to the editor of “ Exchange and 
Mart,” 170 Strand. You can get a copy of the paper 
at the railway bookstall. 


D. GILBERT.—The signal-book costs a guinea, It is 
sold by ай: nautical booksellers, and published by 
Spottiswoode & Co., 54 Gracechurch Street. 


Six YEARS’ READER.—In the seventh volume the chief 
serial stories were “Ivan Dobroff,” “On Special 
Service," * Reginald Cruders," “School and the 
World," and ~ Тһе Vanished Diamond"; in the 
ninth they were * Basil Woollcombe," * The Clipper 
of the Clouds,” “A Dog with a Bad Name," * The 
Marquis of Torchester," and * Tom Saunders.” 
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А GOOD THING. 


A WILDLY IMPROBABLE STORY. 


By SKELTON KUPPORD, 
Author of “ Hammond's Hard Lines," “ The Mess that Jack Made," ^ The Uncharted Island,” etc. 


CHAPTER I.—THE TIP. 


Hx LaPwonrH and Harry Lapworth’s uncle were thinking of 
the same thing, but the uncle had the advantage of Harry. 
Uncles often have. 


- 


The uncle’s ad- 
vantage lay in his 
knowing that he 
and his nephew 
were thinking of 
the same thing, 
while Harry had 
no idea of this. 
It was an inte- 
resting subject 
they were think- 
ing about : maybe 
the most interest- 
ing subject in the 
world for a boy 


ale. Ah "o. 
» 


who has ex- 
hausted his 
credit at the 
tuck - shop, 
and is also 
17s. 6d. in 
debt — his 


“ ( | Ќ AA 


of thirteen 


creditors numbering half a score, several of them being of superior 


fighting-weight to the insolvent debtor. 

Young Harry and Old Harry—for Harry was named after his uncle 
— were thinking about tips. 

The boy's thoughts were practical. He knew exactly what he 
wanted, and was not without hope that his reasonable expectations 
would be realised. He wanted a sovereign. 

This would square his debts of honour among his companions, and 
leave half a crown to pay to account at the tuck-shop, so as to get 
him more credit there. To tell the truth, he did not think much 
about the tuck-shop. He could exist without it; but the fellows 
had to be considered, and he could not afford to make enemies. 
There was a certain place called Coventry that Harry did not at all 
care to visit. 

Then what was a sovereign to Old Harry! He had far more money 
than he knew what to do with. People called him a millionaire, and 
what is a sovereign out of a million! But the more the boy thought 
of his uncle's wealth, the less hopeful the outlook became about that 
sovereign. For observation had already taught Young Harry 
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that rich people always tip less 
than respectably poor people- 
the richer the uncle the smaller 
the tip. 

You are no doubt thinking 
all this while that I know very 
little about boys if I think they 
don't know to a farthing the 
tipping powers and practices of 
all their relations, male and 


female. You wonder if I think id 
you green enough to believe that Ac ), V ? 
& healthy boy like Harry, with wur uh 2 
an unpardonable load of debt x =, RI 
on his shoulders, did not know Wy. – 

with mathematical exactness PD |; 
how much his millionaire аи a 


uncle was good for. 

Well, generally speaking, you are right. I admit that Harry was 
the very boy to use his opportunities in this way—if he had had 
them. Unfortunately, even the keenest eye for the main chance cannot 
carry on observations at a distance of something over four thousand 
miles, and that was about the distance that had, up till now, separated 
uncle and nephew. It is true that there are ways of sending money 
from opulent uncles in the far West to needy nephews at St. Vorti- 
gern's High-Class Boarding School. But Uncle Harry had neglected 
his opportunities. 
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Even the twopeuny-halfpenny postage had 
not tempted him. As a matter of fact, for 
the past quarter of a century the English Lap- 
worths had not had what is called ** a scrape 
of the pen " from the American Lapworth. 
There was а reason for this: not laziness, 
which explains so many lapses in correspond- 
ence, but a quarzel. 

It was one of those queer quarrels that 
grown-up people have. It was about—of all 
things in the world—about a girl. How the 
quarrel went exactly I do not happen to 
know, and I do not suppose you care. But 
the upshot of it was that Young Harry's 
father married the girl—for of course you 
guess that she was Harry’s mother—and 
lived happy ever afterwards. At any rate, 
they lived very happily till Harry was born, 


` but, if they were to be believed, they had not 


been quite so happy since he came. When 
the marriage came on, Old Harry--only he 
wasn't old then —went off to America to seek 
his fortune. 

Many people go there to seek their fortune; 
Old Harry was one of those who found it, 
maybe because he was not very anxious 
whether he found it or not. It was never 
very clear whether it was oil or railroads that 
brought his money, he was so mixed up with 
both. But he had never returned to England, 
had never written, and had seemed to have 
no interest in his brother. Young Harry 
never knew how it came about that this 
Christmas time found Uncle Harry at dinner 
along with the rest, but his presence there 
had at once aroused hopes of a magnificent 
tip which should set all the St. Vortigern 
creditors at rest. 

It is true that as the holidays slipped past 
in that easy-going way holidays have, Harry 
saw that his uncle was very fond of Clara. 
Now, Clara was very like her mother, and all 
that—and she was a brick, too, when it came 
to real trouble—but it did seem as if the old 
gentleman was wasting himself upon her. 
You don't tip girls—at least, so Harry 
thought —you leave them things in your will, 
and Harry wanted something straight away. 
He did not know that Uncle Harry had 
studied his nephew very carefully, and liked 
him. Nobody had told Young Harry how 
like his eyes were to his mother's; but Old 
Hurry had found it out without being told, 
and somehow it seemed to make a difference. 

On the evening on which they begin to 
interest us, the uncle and nephew were sitting 
in the smoking-room, into which the boy had 
been invited to keep the old gentleman com- 
pany after dinner. Harry’s father and 
mother had gone out to an “At Home,” 
which Old Harry had flatly declined to 
attend. 

The two had been sitting for some minutes 
in silence. Young Harry was busy wishing 
no such coin as а half-sovereign existed, or, 
if it did exist, that it should cease to be re- 
gurded as the standard tip for well-to-do 
uncles, when the old gentleman remarked : 

"I was reading a book the other day, 
Harry, where it said that half a century ago 
it was the custom for each boy who left Eton 
to present the headmaster with a five-pound 
note. How would Dr. Culverton like it if 
you tipped him when leaving ? " 

Harry flushed. He thought his uncle had 
guessed what had been passing in his mind, 
and he had the grace to be ashamed. 

“I don’t know, uncle. Maybe it. would 
depend on the size of the tip." 

“You young dog. You’ve got your philo- 
sophy of life and the world as handy as the 
best of us! What would you consider a 
good tip now—not a decent tip, but a good, 
downright, handsome ир?” 

Again Harry changed colour. 
feared a trap, and cautiously asked : 

* Do you mean a tip for a schoolmaster, 
uncle? ” 


But he 
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* No, I mean a tip for а schoolboy, 
nephew.” 

* But it all depends, doesn't it, on how 
much you have got—I mean on how much 
the man has got." 

* Suppose you leave me out of the count, 
and take, say, your friend Lackland that you 
talk so much about. What would he con- 
sider а really handsome tip from a— well, a 
middling well-to-do uncle? "' 

“ From а middling well-to-do uncle I think 
а sovereign would be as much as he could 
expect.” 

* But that’s hardly an answer. 
strike him as a handsome tip? ” 

* Well," returned Harry, with an air of 
great deliberation, “ I could hardly say that, 
but for a middling well-to-do uncle it would 
be very good.” 

* Now, if Lackland's uncle was actually 
rich—with more money than I have, for 
instance —what would be the lowest figure 
to win Lackland's genuine respect ? ” 

Harry's heart got a little out of order here. 
A conversation of this kind is very agitating. 
So much was in the balance. If he pitched 
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_ the figure too high, he might disgust the old 


gentleman by a display of greed. If he 
pitched it too low there was a clear throwing 
away of good money. After a minute's pain- 
ful consideration he took the bull by the 
horns, and boldly said : 

“I don't think it could be done under five 
pounds." 

“Hum! And if you had the five pounds 
what would you do with them ?” 

Harry objected to this line of inquiry, so 
he replied : 

“I thought we were speaking of Lack. 
land?” 

“Well, well, so we were. But you know 
him pretty well, and could give me a pretty 
fair idea of the fate of the tive pounds we are 
talking of." | 

* Oh, well," replied Harry, falling in with 
the old gentleman's suggestion, “ he'd likely 


рау bis debts.” 


"Oh! he would—would he!” cried the 
old gentleman, sitting up very straight in his 
chair. “Not with my money. Debts indeed! 
What debts? Come, out with it!” 

“1I don’t think I will. Why should I tell 
tales out of school? It’s none of —my busi- 
ness." 

* Rizht you are, my lad. It is none of my 
business. I catch on to what you mean. 
But answer me this—this can do no harm. 
How much would be left of the five pounds 
after Lackland had paid his debts ? ” 

“Four pounds two and віх.” 

" Come now, that isn't so bad. Now, would 
you mind telling me in confidence-- strict 
confidence —how Lackland spent the seven- 
teen and віх, and who he owes it to? Гуе а 
great interest in that sort of thing." 

"Oh!" replied Harry uneasily, “he owes 
it to a lot o' the fellows. You see," he went 
on desperately, **Lackland's a careless sort 
of fellow. He’s always wanting somcthing, 
and can never keep money, and when he 
wants something very badly he borrows from 
somebody, and pays it back when, when ——" 

" When his uncle comes to a propet sense 
of his responsibilities towards his nephews, 
eh? Well, well, Ive nothing much to say 
against that; but now, just give me an idea 
of some of the things that Lackland bought 
with this borrowed cash, and then we'll see 
what can be done for the poor fellow.” 

* Well, there was half a crown for the boat 
up the Asker. It was Mullion who advanced 
the money, but he had the best share of 
the fun, and needn't be in such a wax for 
his" 

Here Harry caught a queer look in his 
uncle’s eyes and stopped. | 

“Go on, my lad. Evidently Lackland is 
learning something besides Latin and Greek 


at St. Vortigern’s. So he does not like being 
dunned ? ” 

“No; and then there was that four and 
six for the circus at Latemhead." 

“Dear me. I'd have thought that Dr. 
Culverton would not have allowed his boys 
to go to n circus." 

Harry fidgeted. 

" Of course not, you know. And it's out 
of bounds besides, but there were seven of 
us, and it wasn't found out.” 

‚* But seven does not divide out of four and 
six. Did you —1 mean did Lackland pay for 
the lot ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, he paid for the lot, and that was 
three shillings.” 

“ But seven does not go into that either." 

* No, no; but don't you see that with a big 
order likethat we got in ata reduction. The 
whole seven got in for six sixpences. "There 
was really nothing wrong with the circus. 
The clown ——" 

“Oh, I daresay. Butif Lackland is simple 
in some ways, he's business-like in others. 
I likethe bargain he made with the showman. 
But that leaves one and six unaccounted for.” 

“Oh, that went in ginger-pop and biscuits." 

* Naturally. Any other items you don't 
object to mention ? 

“ Well, there's a lot of odd sixpences he got 
from fellows to pay for his share of things he 
hadn’t money to pay for at the time. Some 
of the fellows get frightfully big tips, and it’s 
hard keeping up with them.” 

“So, you've tried that too, my lad. St. 
Vortigern's is certainly up-to-date in its 
training. Anything more?” 

“ No, I think not." 

" Could you give me your word of honour. 
now, that none of the things you haven't 


told me would make you ashamed of 
Lackland ? ” 

“Oh, yes. There's nothing to be ashamed 
of." 


This answer was in the highest sense true. 
Yet there was & sense in which it was hardly 
true. There was one item of half a crown of 
which Harry was a little ashamed. Everton 
and he had passed а poor woman with a 
little girl crying by the roadside. They were 
begging, and Harry had borrowed Everton's 
solitary half-crown to give tothem. At the 
time Everton meant to make ita loan of only 
one and three, as he intended to stand half 
the charity. But on their way home they 
had come across the same two along with the 
father, a disreputable tinker. Husband and 
wife were both drunk, and they begnn to 
chaff the boys. This ended Everton's share 
of the half-crown. А healthy boy can give 
his one and three to a starving woman and 
think no more about it. But no self-respect- 
ing boy will admit that he has been taken in. 
So Everton withdrew from his share in this 
charity. He objected to be part-proprietor in 
an exposed fraud. Tinkers’ wives might 
impose on a soft fellow like Lapworth; they 
could not impose on him. 

* And І suppose," went on Uncle Harry, 
after a little,‘ that the rest of the five pounds 
would go in pretty much the same way, eh ? `’ 

“ Pretty much," answered Harry wistfully, 
as he conjured up a fancy picture of how 
those pounds would fly. 

But Uncle Harry did not at once come to 
the point. Heasked a great many questions 
nbout the school, and bounds, and tick. He 
evidently wanted to find out all the possible 
ways of spending money at St. Vortigern's. 
Harry patiently answered him, for it was 
clear that business was meant, and a five- 
pound note was worth working for. 

By-and-by Uncle Harry went up to his 
room, and returned & few minutes after with 
a long rectangular book in his hand. Taking 
up & pen, he wrote something in the book. 
and then stopped and gazed at Harry. The 
boy knew it was a cheque-book,/but could not 
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believe that it had anything to do with him. 
The book was now lying open on the table 
hetween them, and Harry could see, though 
it wa3 upside down, that there was one 
figure placed after the sign £. But the 
tigure was simply a 1, which did not at all 
satisfy him. 

It did not seem to satisfy the uncle either. 
He gazed absently right into Harry's face, 
and made the boy turn away for very shame. 
Notieing this, he turned his cttention once 
more to the cheque-book, and put down 
unother figure. 

This time it was a 0. But, coming after 
the previous 1, it made 10, which is a pleasant 
enough number to see after the sign £. 
Things were looking up. Harry’s expecta- 
tions had hardly dared to soar to a sovereign. 
Then they had dallied with tive pounds. 
Now they would hardly be satisfied unless the 
tive were doubled. 

At the very moment when he thought 
success secured, his wnole hopeful struc:ure 
tumbled about his ears. For Uncle Harry, 
after waving about his pen a good deal, and 
biting it more, finally placed another tigure 
on the cheque—and that cipher settled it. 
A boy of a sanguine disposition and a daring 
imagination might perhaps rise to the 
thought of & ten-pound tip. But when it 
came to 1001. even Harry threw up the case, 
and in his heart raged at the cruel hoax this 
barbarous uncle had played off upon him. 

But the uncle of the flinty heart was not 
vet satisfied. He kept on waving his pen 
and biting it, and muttering to himself. 
Harry thought he caught the words “ Why 
not?" and for & moment let hope rise once 
more in his heart. It was just possible that 
the old man might mean itafter all. He was 
eccentrie, and might not really know the 
tipping customs of Old England. He might 
mean to give one hundred pounds. Why 
not ? 

But then came the sobering reflection that 
even if the hundred pounds were meant for 
him, they might as well be given to the 
tinker’s wife for all the good they would do 
Harry. £ sum like that he felt to be barred 
from all pleasant applications. It was 
something to be placed to his credit at some 
wretched bank or other; he knew that his 
father would have a great deal to say about 
that rainy day of which every well-brought- 
up boy hears so much. From Harry’s point 
of view a sovereign in the pocket is worth 
infinitely more than a hundred sovereigns in 
à bank. 

Even the banking theory crumbled to 
pieces in a few minutes. For, after more 
waving and biting and why-not.ing, Uncle 
Harry swooped down on the paper, and 
wlded still another cipher. 1001. is a wildly 
improbable tip: 1,000/. is an impossible 
пе. 

Poor Harry watched his uncle write 
something else on the cheque, but his 
*ersonal interest in the matter had now 
‘completely gone. The old gentleman was 
‘vidently doing some business transaction, 
ind such business transactions do not interest 
choolboys. Harry had to begin his wishing 
11 over again ; and the old fight between the 
overeign and the half-sovereign began afresh. 
lostilities were interrupted by the old gen- 
leman handing over the cheque to Harry 
vith the words: 

“ Do you think you could get through that 
n à year and a day?” 

Harry looked at the pink strip of paper, 
ind read that a certain bank was peremptor- 
ly ordered to “ pay Master Henry Lapworth 
r order the sum of 1,000/. sterling." Inthe 
cft-hand bottom corner the same sum was 
epresented by the figures that Harry had 
een put there. There was a stroke of the 
incle's pen through the words or bearer, and 
larry, instead of answering his uncle's 
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question, asked why these words had been 
blotted out : 

* So that nobody but yourself can cash the 
cheque," answered the uncle, gazing curiously 
nt him; "but you haven't answered my 
question. I give the money only on the 
condition that it is all spent by this time 
next year, day for day, with one day's grace. 
Do you think you can manage?” 

* Do you mean, Uncle Harry," asked the 
boy ns quietly as he could, ~ that this is a 
тї?” 

“Well, I daresay that’s the name for it. 
What I mean is that there you have 1,000/., 
which must be spent by you before a year 
and a day have passed." 

* Would you mind digging me in the ribs, 
uncle," said Harry, remembering that he had 
often dreamt as pleasant things as this, but 
had always wakened up just before the money 
was handed over. He wanted now to get 
through with the unpleasant awakening as 
soon as possible. 

The vicious dig that Uncle Harry gave 
left no doubt in the boy's mind. He was 
uwake. Rip van Winkle himself could not 
have continued his nap after such a home 
thrust. 

When Harry had recovered his wind—for 
the old gentleman had taken an unfair 
advantage of the boy's invitation, and had 
hit below the belt, or, maybe, he was not 
quite sure where boys keep their ribs—he 
asked : 

“Do you mean that I can spend this 
money in any way I like? ” 

" Precisely.” 

“In any way?" went on Harry incredu- 
lously. 

"In any way you would not be ashamed 
to tell me of. In fact, maybe that’s the best 
condition I can lay down. You can do what 
you like with the money, so long as you give 
& general account of how you spent it. I 
don't want you to keep an £ccount of all you 
spend, but just to give me anidea of how the 
money has gone." 

"But isn't that horribly wasteful?” 
objected Harry, full of the wise teaching 
of his careful mother. “Isn't it even sin- 
ful?” 

“ I guess not," replied the old man grimly. 
* Why, a thousand pounds is no more to me 
than half a crown is to your father. I don't 
know what to do with my money, and I 
want you to learn a lesson with this thousand 
pounds." 

" What lesson ? ” 

“Never mind just now. You won't learn 
the lesson if you hear about it beforehand." 

" But why do you give me so much money, 
uncle? No fellow in the world ever got such 
a tip." 

"That's why you're getting it now, my 
lad. I want you to have the biggest tip ever 
heard of, and I want to know what a bov 
will do when he has as much money as he 
wants. By the bye, I'm taking it for granted 
that you are content with a thousand. 
Would you like more?” 

“ Maybe five hundred would be enough to 
begin with," suggested Harry modestly. He 
could not believe that he was the same 
Harry who, half an hour before, had begun 
to hunger for & whole sovereign—a paltry 
sovereign. Now he trembled for à moment 
in case his uncle should take him at his word. 
Five hundred pounds seemed a lot of money 
to pay for а modest speech. But the uncle 
had no intention of going back upon his 
word. He had written a thousand and he 
meant a thousand. But he did not say so. 
He merely beamed at Harry in his own 
benevolent way. 

This silence and this beaming were not at 
all to Harry's liking, and, indeed, suggested 
the most distressing suspicions. He re- 
membered a shameful incident of his early 
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preparatory years, in which he had bcen sent 
by a bigger boy to buy a certain square-rigged 
ship at a fabulous number of shillings. To 
pay for this important acquisition he had 
been provided by the big boy with a bank- 
note. But when the vessel had been care- 
fally packed in a large cardboard box, the 
trouble had begun about this banknote. 
Harry had stoutly maintained that the note 
had come straight from the Bank of England, 
and pointed in proof to the big printing on 
the note. The dealer in ships retorted that 
the note came from Mangus and Marry- 
tome’s, the drapers, and proved his case by 
reference to certain lines of small but clear 
type at the foot. Harry and the shipdealer 
had parted bad friends, and from that 
day the boy had had a distrust of paper 
nioney. 

Then, again, Harry reflected, uncles often 
thought it witty to gammon their nephews. 
There was old Uncle Sanderson, who was 
always mystifying them with his abominable 
puns and arithmetical quibbles. What if 
Uncle Harry were playing off some game 
upon him. There was that thing about the 
“ lesson,” too—lessons were always disagree- 
able. Certainly, things looked suspicious. 

“ Jf he's up to any game," thought Harry, 
“there'll be a melancholy accident among 
his curios to-morrow.”’ 

But the uncle had no such bad inten- 
tion. 

* Now, what do I do with this paper?” 
asked Harry, a little suspiciously. ‘ This 
isn't a thousand pounds, you know." 

“You just present it at my bank—you 
see the address, there, at the top—and 
sign your name on the back of the cheque, 
and the man will give you your thousand 
pounds." 

" I daresay,” replied Harry, attempting the 
difficult task of combining cordiality and 
distrust ; * but what kind of money will he 
give me? I don’t like paper money." 

“Why not take gold, then?” asked the 
uncle in some surprise. “ But you'll find it 
a little heavy." 

"Oh, I don't mind that. I think I'll 
manage to carry it. What is the weight of 
a thousand sovereigns, Uncle Harry ? " 

“Really I don't know, my lad. I don't 
think J ever carried so much gold in my life. 
But I say, let's try. Bring me that letter- 
balance.” i 

Harry did as he was told. The old gentle- 
man pulled out some loose coins, and in a 
few moments they found that three whole 
sovereigns and one half-sovereign weighed 
just about an ounce. Harry was then set to 
divide 1,000 by 34, which, after a little head- 
scratching, he contrived to do. The result 
was “ 285 and a fraction.” 

“ Don't bother about the fraction," went 
on the uncle. “Divide 285 now by 16 to 
find the number of pounds.” 

* Seventeen," answered Harry, looking up 
with some pride from his paper. It was the 
first time in his life that he hud found any 
sense in vulgar fractions. 

* Well, do you think you could carry seven- 
teen pounds, or nearer eighteen ? ”’ 

Harry thought grimly of the seven-pound 
dumb-bells that he could now take some 
liberties with, and said that he reckoned 
that Uncle Harry need not distress him- 
self on that score. But, if it was quite 
the same to Uncle Harry, his grateful 
nephew would prefer to have the gold 
straightaway without the intervention of even 
the cheque. 

This request was modestly put. however 
daring it may sound, and the old gdhtleman 
saw the sense of it. London bankers are 
not in the habit of handing over large sums 
of gold to boys, however well-dressed and 
respectable-looking. There might be trouble. 

All the same, the drawing of the money was 
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a part of the plan of Uncle Harry, so he was 
firm that the boy must cash the cheque him- 
self. It was accordingly arranged that way. 
The uncle was to see that Harry was sent to 
the City next day to do some business for 
him. In this way no suspicions would be 
aroused in Harry's household, for there 
was to be nothing said about this gigantic 
tip to anybody. To give Harry a still more 
unsuspicious start, the old gentleman pre- 
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sented him with asmall, but very stout, black 
leather dressing-case, from which all the 
combs and brushes had been removed. The 
great charm of this case was the splendid 
lock it possessed, with its wonderfully shaped 
key. There could not be found a better 
thing to carry the gold in. 

Harry was to take farewell of his folks in 
the morning, drive to the City, and from 
there to the railway-station, where Uncle 


Harry undertock to meet him, and see 
safely off to St. Vortigern’s. 
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ig early post brought Mr. Quern’s letter, 
briefly stating that he had strong reasons 

>r believing John Link to be Hugh Wood- 

nrd, and begging Bull to come down at once 

nd investigate the evidence. 

“Bravo, sir! ” said Bull, ashe read. “ We 
hall ail three be in at the death, and must 
938 for honours of the brush. You were 
ighi avout the threefold cord—it will be 
rand if it all works out properly without a 
itch.” 

Bull picked up Ibsley on his way to Water- 
о. He telegraphed to the station near 
Шепдеап to engage the only conveyance 
‘hich waited on the necessities of travellers. 
Je also telegraphed to John Link, asking 
im and Tom to be at home for their visit. 
The journey was accomplished under two 
ours, and the two friends were soon jolting 
long the road to Ellendean. 

“I am frightfully excited about it, Ken- 
eth," said Bull. “Great issues are at stake, 
nd all dependent оп a penny china soldier. 
ommy Atkins may well be envious! I hope 
u have not made a mistake!” 

“Nodo І. I don't think I have." 

They pulled up at Rose Cottage, and there 

ere Tom and John at the garden gate. The 
inveyance was sent on to the Dog and Duck 
à wait their departure. 
Bull at once explained the object of their 
sit. ‘We have a clue," he continued, 
which must settle the question whether 
u, John Link, are in reality the long-lost 
ugh Woodward. Tell them about it, 
nneth." 
Ibsley told the story of the china soldier, 
d when he had finished he added : 
"We want to see if the head which I 
ticed among your curiosities fits the body 
the original article, which I have kept 

ce the day I bought it.” 
‘Come in, gentlemen,” said Tom, “ and 
ve а look. І knew it was bound to come 
ner or later, but I never expected it that 
v. 
'hey went into the cottage, and the head 
| at once produced. Amid a silence in 
ich everyone held his breath, Kenneth 
efully adjusted the parts. They examined 
edge of contact by a magnifying-glass— 
h in turn. ... There could not be any 
bt about the perfect exactness of the fit. 

Now, then,” said Bull,“ we have satisfied 
selves upon the certainty that this head 

body were once united, and actually 
ned an ornament which Ibsley gave to 
th Woodward. The question remains— 
"were you able to add this head to your 
оп, Mr. Link? " 

It was very simple, sir. That head was 
ne pocket of the boy's coat when I found 

in the rugs. No one touched the bov 
me and the doctor, and I found the head 
ie pocket, the first. time I undressed the 

I took at out and put it aside, and it 
k to us all through Africa in that box.” 
Very clear and circumstantial,’ said 
. ** Very satisfactory. Now, Mr. Link, 
| you by any chance kept the clothes the 
ad on when you found him ?" 
No, sir. He wore them till he grew out 
em, and they were all to pieces. They 
chucked away, I know." 
14 you ever examine them to see if 
were marked with any пате ? " 
.y—that was the first thing the doctor 
zht of. We couldn't find anything; but 
as clear enough where scissors had 
ed out all the marks of his name." 
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CHAPTER XXIII.—THE CLOUDS ROLL BY. 


" Can you describe what clothes he wore ? ” 

“Twas a blue serge kind of frock, buttoned 
up in front, and a flannel shirt underneath, 
and white socks and ordinary shoes. I 
remember them well enough." 

“АП that is important evidence. Mrs. 
Woodward will confirm your statements.” 

" You were a winsome little two-year-old, 
Hugh,” said Kenneth at the close. “ Every- 
one petted you. You would have been spoilt if 
you had grown up the ordinary way. Mr. 
Quern thought more of you than of all the 
boys in his school, I fancy." 

“I like to hearit," said Tom Link. “ God 
knows I loved him as much as any of 
them ! 

Hugh looked at Tom, and mists gathered 
in the eyes of both. It was an impressive 
scene. Тот made an effort to say more, but 
he had to swallow so many times that Bull 
came to his rescue. 

“JI think we ought to celebrate the occasion 
by dining together at the Dog and Duck. 
Ibsley and I will go and tell Mrs. Quoits to 
make ready, and then we can go and ask 
Mr. Quern to join us. That will give us 
time to settle down, and we can discuss the 
best way of introducing you to your mother, 
Hugh." 

“Thank you, sir," said Tom Link. “Me 
and John had best be alone а bit, just to get 
it over.” 

Bull and Ibsley went off to the Dog and 
Duck, and then to Moorside Cottage. Mr. 
Quern saw them from the window, and met 
them at the door. : 

“It’s all right, sir," said Bull, “the cord 
has proved sound. We have ordered dinner 
at the Dog and Duck, and vou must come to 
celebrate the return of Hugh Woodward." 

" Heve you proved it? Аге you certain? 
Is there no mistake ? ” ' 

“None! Evidence beyond suspicion— proof 
positive furnished by Kenneth Ibsley." 

The matter of the china soldier was soon 
explained. Mr. Quern listened with tager 
attention—his thin fingers working ner- 
vously. 

Then they set out for the Dog and Duck, 
picking up Tom Link and Hugh Woodward 
on the way. Many of the villagers observed 
the party as they passed up the street, but 
none divined the interest of the occasion. 

“We must be cautious not to let out the 
secret before its time," said Bull. “Mrs. 
Woodward must not hear it by a side-wind." 

The landlady of the Dog and Duck was in 
high good-humour. She had done her best 
to serve up & dinner that should do her 
credit. 

"I hope you'll find the lamb tender, 
gentlemen, and the spring chickens are 
prime and plump. There's mint sauce— 
and green peas and new pertaturs with the 
jackets on—and gooseberry tart to follow, 
sir." 

“Thank you, Mrs. Quoits," said Bull. 
“ We shall feast like dukes. We’ll touch the 
bell when we are ready for the gooseberry 
tart." 

Mr. Quern said grace, and they sat down. 
Bull carved the lamb and Ibsley undertook 
the chickens. 

“Тат not much of a hand at carving,” he 
said. “The only time fowls are dangerous 
is when they’re dead—they always hang onto 
their limbs like grim death—they would not 
break if you dropped them on the pavement, 
Hugh! What a strange world it is!” 

It was no easy matter to keep the conversa- 

(To be concluded.) 


tion going. Mr. Quern ate sparingly— Tom 
Link did fair justice to the dishes, but 
seemed ill at ease. Hugh was silent and 
serious. Kenneth's attempts to be facetious 
were well-intentioned, but hardly *caughton," 
as the saying is. Bull stuck manfully to his 
task as host, endeavouring to draw out the 
emigrants on their experiences in Africa. 
But a sense of constraint ruled the entertain- 
ment, and it was a relief to all when the 
gooseberry tart appeared, although Mrs. 
Quoits’s feelings were hurt, when she came 
in toclear it away, to see how little that appe- 
tising dish had been appreciated. 

Then the serious business of the meeting 
had to be got through, and that was the 
hardest matter of all. Bull introduced it, 
and afterwards admitted that no brief had 
ever caused him so much anxiety. His 
habitual easy flow of language seemed to 
desert him. He floundered in speech, and 
made mistakes, and at last had to ask Mr. 
Quern to get him out of his difficulties. 
The old master proved better equal to the 
occasion. 

“My dear friends,” he said, “it is only 
natural that we should feel the strong 
emotional influence of the moment. It ties 
our tongues, it saps our inward composure, 
it fetters us with constraint, it hampers the 
flow of social intercourse. How could it be 
otherwise? Trivial matters are of no 
account when we are overawed by the 
wondrous workings of God’s providence. 
The solemnity of the moment affects us 
deeply. To you, Hugh Woodward, it is the 
rising of the curtain upon a new act in the 
drama of your life. You are to be restored, 
after long years of exile, to the love of a 
mother whose heart has bled for you all 
those years. To her you are going to bring. 
the realisation of joy beyond hope. For 
yourself you are going to inherit the best of 
God’s blessings upon earth—the blessing of 
a mother’s love. Our hearts would be stone 
if they were not moved to the depths in true 
sympathy. 

“ Towards you, Tom Link, our feelings are 
profound, but of & different cast. You have 
shown yourself a father in every sense to the 
child of your adoption, and you are called 
upon to hand over the deposit. Compliance 
must involve heart-searchings ” 

* I'd best pack up and clear off to Africa 
again," said Tom Link. ‘John’s done with 
me for good and all." 

“Never, uncle!” exclaimed Hugh. 
* D'you think Га let you go? Not I! My 
mother will never cease to bless you, as I do!” 

“My friend," said Mr. Quern, “ no one 
could ever wish to separate you from Hugh 
Woodward. Such an estrangement would 
be a pitiful repayment of а life's devotion. 
You will both readily adapt yourselves to the 
altered circumstances ; but there need neve. 
be any change in your mutual attachment. 

“Now, Bull," continued Mr. Quern, sud- 
denly altering his tone of voice, “ І think that 
you and I ought to step across to Riverlands 
and tell Mrs. Woodward." 

“Very well, sir, I will accompany you; 
but уои must tell her—your excellent remarks 
make us confident that the matter is safe in 
your hands." 

“I think Hugh should be at hand when 
his presence is required. Will you three be 
down in the meadow by the garden-bridge, 
and one of us will tell Hugh when his 
mother is prepared to receive him." 

So the party left the-inn. 


A STRANGE STORY OF ADVENTURE AND 


TT and Dick looked rather scared. 
“What is it?" asked Dick. 

“They are trying to break through the 
tunnel," Philip said, “ and before long they 
will do it too. Fortunately they don't seem 
to know that this burrow has two holes.” 

“Come along,” said Dick, ** we must make 
& bolt for it—we can't stay here uny 
longer." 

“Don't forget your bow and arrows," 
Philip said to Lorine; '* you may find them 
useful in the forest." 

And picking up her bow and the quiver 
full of arrows which she had brought away 


with her from the village, Lorine followed 


Dick and Philip down the broken staircase. 

When they had reached the entrance to 
the tunnel, the sound of some one trying to 
break through the rock was to be distinctly 
heard, and made them all anxious to get out 
of the place as quickly as possible. 

Philip pushed back the carved idol, and 
jumped through the opening into the temple. 
As Lorine and Dick were about to follow 
him, he said in a low whisper — 

“Wait; ГИ explore first and see if this 
side of the place is watched. Dick, have 
your pistol ready to cover me if I am 
chased into this hole again." 

Philip soon returned. and reported that 
there was no one to be веер. 

“ Now, quick march !’’ he said to Dick and 
Lorine. *'Goas you please, only make use 
of every scrap of cover in cas? there are any 
of the natives about.” 

And they all three set off at a brisk trot 
across the plain, towards the forest. 

They reached the forest without mishap of 
any kind, and, fortunately, before the natives 
had time to force the opening in the tunnel 
and discover their flight; though it is 
possible that the natives may never have 
been quite certain that they had really found 
their hiding-place, for Dick had taken the 
precaution of closing the door of the second 
opening, and they had left but few traces 
of their sojourn in the idol's head behind 
them. 

At any rate, however this may have been, 
they reached the forest in safety, and, the 
boys carefully choosing what they believed 
to be a different route from the one by which 
they had arrived at the temple, they pushed 
their way through it as quickly as they 
could. 

To his surprise, instead of being a drag 
upon their movements, as he had feared, 
Philip found that not only could Lorine keep 
up with them when they were walking at 
their utmost speed, but that she could easily 
have outstripped them had she plensed. 

" You are in good training," he said to 
her proudly as they hurried along. 

“ The natives walked very fast when on a 
hunting expedition, and I got accustomed to 
keeping up with them," Lorine said. 

“Why, I believe you are half a boy!” 
Philip exclaimed, thinking of the clever shot 
that had brought down the deer. 

. “Thank you,” returned Lorine. 

“What is that?"' asked Dick, pricking 
up his ears; he was a little way behind the 
other two, and had not caught Philip's 
remark. 

“I said I believed that Lorine was as good 
as а boy,"' Philip said. 

^ Only half a boy!” exclaimed Lorine, 
laughing merrily. 

“Oh, you mustn't mind Philip, Lorine,” 
Dick said. ‘ He is no ladies’ man." 
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DICK AND PHILIP: 


By A. M. JACKSON. 


CHAPTER XXIII.— ILL IN THE FOREST. 


" Well, I meant it for & compliment," 
remarked Philip in an aggrieved tone of 
voice. 

This tickled Dick. “Oh! oh! oh!" he 
laughed, “ so that is your notion of a com- 
pliment, Philip ? ” 

* You shut up, youngster," returned Philip, 
smiling, “unless you want to bring the 
savages down upon us. If we were well 
away from them, I would teach you to laugh 
at your betters. Never mind —l1'll save it up 
for our first halt." 

Lorine laughed. 

At the end of that day's march they were 
all rather done up; but Philip's respect for 
Lorine had greatly increased, and in a 
moment of confidence he told Dick that she 
was “a regular game one.” 

This praise of his sister—though scarcely 
remarkable for its elegance—coining from 
the quarter it did, was much appreciated by 
Dick. 

For some days they wandered on through 
the forest, camping at night and walking all 
day as they had done before. 

They had now left the temple antl the 
native village far behind them ; and, as they 
had heard and seen nothing of the natives, 
they зате to the conclusion that the pursuit 
had oeen abandoned and that they might 
consider themselves safe as far as that was 
concerned. And if it had not been for the un- 
certainty of their position, their ignorance of 
their surroundings, and of where they should 
at last arrive when they had traversed the 
forest, with the doubt as to whether they 
would ever find means to return to Italy and 
Bella Vista, they all three would have 
enjoyed their tramp through the forest and 
have been inclined to look upon it as some- 
thing in the way of a walking tour, und to be 
enjoved accordingly. 

The trees did not grow nearly so thickly in 
the part of the forest they were now in, and 
the openings in the trees were more numerous 
and occurred more frequently, so that the 
route they were pursuing was much brighter 
and pleasanter than the one that had brought 
Dick and Philip to the hills. 

They were all very good friends and com- 
panions by this time, and though Philip was 
still inclined to watch Lorine rather nervously 
on occasions when any little difficulty arose 
in their path, or some little mishap occurred, 
Lorine's plucky way of always making the 
best of everything, and the power of enduring 
fatigue she had acquired, always came to the 
front to reassure him, and at last Philip 
almost forgot all about her being only a girl, 
and he fell very much into the way of coupling 
her with Dick, and treating her in very 
friendly fashion as * another chap.” 

After this they walked on for some time in 
silence; and Philip—who had been more 
than once lagging behind and leaving Lorine 
and Dick to themselves—seemed to be 
strangely gloomy, and answered one or two 
of Dick's tentative remarks so shortly and 
ungraciously, that Dick confided to Lorine 
that he thought something must be the 
matter with Philip. 

“ He's such a jolly good-tempered sort of 
fellow usually, you know. I hope he's not 
going to be ill.” 

But that was just what Philip was going to 
be. That night, when Dick tried to wake 
him to take the second watch, Philip did not 
appear to be able to understand what was 


. wanted of him; he kept tossing from side to 


side and mumbling out one sentence after 


PERIL. 


another, each more confused and unintelligible | 
than the last. 

Dick—after trying in vain to rouse him - , 
began to feel thoroughly frightened, and ran 
to awaken Lorine; and he and Lorine had to 
spend the rest of the night watching beside 
Philip, trying to quiet him and keep him 
from springing up und rushing away into the 
depths of the forest when the fevered blood 
in his veins set his brain on fire. 

It was an anxious time for Dick and Lorine: 
there alone in the forest, without help o: 
any scrt, and without the means of pro. 
curing proper food or medicine, they had to 
nurse Philip day after day, until, what with 
want cf sleep and anxiety, they were both 
ncarly worn out. Their ignorance as to 
what was really the matter with Philip added 
greatly to their distress. 

They knew that a fever of some sort —due 
no doubt to the unhealthy air of the forest— * 
had attacked him, but that was all. Wha: 
kind of fever it was, how long it would 
last, how he ought to be treated, they dil 
not know. Neither did they know if he 
ought to be given the food at their command. 
nor whether he should be allowed to remain 
undisturbed or roused out of the death- 
like trances he sometimes fell into. 

However, though doubtful upon these ап“ 
many other points, they did all they could 
for him. Dick gathered grass enough to 
stuff half a dozen first-class mattresses, ans 
Philip was laid upon it; and, taking off hi: 
weather-stained, ragged jacket, Dick fille 
that with some more grass, and, when i: 
was buttoned, it made a capital pillow for 
Philip's head. Then Lorine suggested thai 
they should make some sort of shelter round 
Philips head with branches of the trees: 
and this having been done, Dick set off in 
search of some cocoa-nuts, so that they 
might have some sort of liquid with which: 
to moisten poor Philip’s parched lips. 

Philip, all this time, lay in a sort of 
stupor, out of which he only awakened nov 
and again to utter rambling sentence: 
without heginning or end. , Oh, the terribir 
anxiety of that time! Philip, as they learrs 
later, spent the hours in а confused: 
dream, in which reality and imaginatio. 
were so mixed up that he was unable to dis- 
tinguish one from the other. Sometimes he 
would see Dick and Lorine walking on before 
him ; then it seemed to him that he wa: 
walking quite alone through space, envelope: 
in a damp. cold mist; then he was сопѕсіос- 
that Dick was talking to him and that he| 
was replying, though what either of them 
said he did not know. After this ther. 
came а long, blank silence, when he seeniej 
to be watching some one far away in the 
distance — some one who was himself, yet not! 
himself — some one who was being tortured in 
every conceivable fashion by long, uncann: 
shadows, and whose fiery, darting pains an. 
cold chills he felt in his own body. 

This was some days after he had been 
taken ill, and when he was at his worst. 
Then there came a time when this secon- 
self sink into his other and real self, anc; 
the shooting pains and cold chills ҹегеі 
deadened, until а blissful, restful feelin: 
stole over him, and everything faded awe: 
into unconaciousness. 

When he came to himself, а warm, refres*- 
ing breeze was blowing over him, and s 
bright light flitted before his half-closed eye: 
T wo shadowy figures, with pale, tired-looki: 
faces, bent over him апа he thought that 


only they would stop waving about he would 
be able to distinguish their features. 
he felt a cool, soft hand laid upon the rough, 
parched skin of his forehead, and was 
conscious that some gentle and kind being 
was by his side. Again that blissful feeling 
of rest stole over him, and he lost conscious- 
ness. 

This happened several times, and always, 
when he regained consciousness, the owner 
of that soft, cool hand was by his side, until 
he grew to be quite fearful that when he 
woke out of one of these fits of unconscious- 
ness he should find himself alone. He felt 
that it was worth a struggle to prevent this, 
and, the next time he found himself drifting 
away, he made a great effort, and managed 
to keep his eyes open. Then he saw that 
the owner of the hand was bending over him, 
and he recognised that it was Lorine. 

But he was only just out of the land 
of dreams, and so, to make sure that it was 
she, he said, “Is that you, Lorine? ” And 
the voice that spoke these words seemed to 
belong to some one who was a very long way 
off. 

* Oh, Philip, are you really better ? ’’ cried 
Lorine, for it was indeed she. 

“ If it is really you and me, I think I must 
be," murmured Philip, and, exhausted by so 
long a speech, he closed his eyes; but he 
was not going back into that horrible dark 
shadowy dreamland if he could help it, and 
80, with & brave effort, he opened his eyes 
again—-quite wide, this time—and looked 
about him. 


HIS ADVENTURES AND MISADVENTURES DURING THE 


(1 sobs of helpless pain and indignation 

rose in the English lad's throat, as ho 
saw huge peasants fling little children re- 
morselessly down, and heard the wounded, for 
whom no one seemed to care, shriek aloud in 
their anguish as they were caught in that 
awful maelstrom. He was so powerless to 
render any effectual assistance—the sting for 
him lay in the realisation of that. True, 
once he caught ора child out of the press and 
placed the little thing in a corner where the 
crush was less overwhelming, and another 
time he flung himself between a delicate- 
looking girl and the wall against which the 
life was being ground out of her. But these 
were only two cases, and there were so many 
others whom he had no power to aid. 

The unfortunate refugees who had secnred 
places in the train were dragged roughly out 
on the platform, and Daintry, as he stood 
braced against a post to prevent himself from 
being swept on to the line by the force of the 
rash, saw wounded soldiers flung from the 
trucks, and trampled on as they luy helpless, 
with the blood soaking through their dis- 
ordered bandages. That sea of struggling 
limbs and faces, some white and anguished, 
with the blue shadows which are death’s 
surest heralds already stamped upon them, 
others devoid of any expression save that of 
unreasoning terror, the bloodshot eyes which 
glared into his own, the screams of frightened 
women, the savage oaths of men, and the red 
splashes on platform and carriage-floor, 
which drew his gaze in spite of himself,—all 
combined to form a nightmare of horror 
which Val Daintry will never forget as long 
as he lives. Formonths after he would start 


'Then: 
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There, around him, he saw the forest, quite 
distinct and bright with sunlight; overhead 
were the boughs of the trees, and, sitting 
near him, watching his face anxiously, was 
Lorine. 


" Have I been ill ? " he asked, feeling this 


to be a rather foolish question. 

^ Yes, Philip," said Lorine softly ; ** but I 
hope you will now soon be better.” | 

“ How long? " asked Philip. 

" Many days," Lorine replied; ** but you 
must not talk yet. If you can sleep, it would 
do you good." 

Philip shuddered at the idea of slipping 
back into unconsciousness again, but he could 
no longer keep his eyes open, and as thay 
closed he fell into a refreshing sleep. 

After this he made rapid progress, and 
before long he was able to sit up and once 
more take a part in what was going on 
around him. 

Boy-like, he was rather ashamed of having, 
as he said, “knocked up like a— well, like a 
kid "; he would not now say like a girl, for 
was not Lorine a girl, and had she not behaved 
as pluckily as anyone could behave? He 
was very grateful to her and Dick for all they 
had done for him while he was ill; and though 
he did not say much about it, when he saw 
how his illness had tried them he was so un- 
usually considerate of them both, wanting to 
keep all the watches at night, and to fetch 
and carry for Lorine, and he bore Dick's 
chaff about being “ the feeble young person 
of the party" so meekly, that Dick—re- 
membering some slight difference the day 
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CHAPTER XXII.— (continued). 


out of his sleep with a cry, as in his dreams 
he saw once again the railway-station of 
Larissa as it was on the morning of that 
awful 24th of April, 1897. 

Suddenly, through a momentary lull in 
the turmoil, there came the sound of tramp- 
ing feet, followed by the clatter of rifle-butts 
against stone. Valcaught his breath. Were 
more of the demoralised troops arriving to 
make the struggle for life still more fierce? 
No! The footfalls had sounded with an 
orderly, steady beat, and—could he believe 
his ears ?—was that a sharp determined order 
in English ? How his heart leaped at the 
familiar tongue—the British company of the 
Foreign Legion was coming to the rescue! 
The hedge formed by their levelled bayonets 
kept the heaving crowd outside at bay, and, 
in a few moments, a thin stream of blue- 
coated figures began to trickle on to the plat- 
form, ever pressing backward the bulk of the 
fugitives that thronged it, and permitting 
those only to stay whose sex or wounds 
entitled them to a place in the outgoing 
train. 

Never, dearly as Val loved the old land, 
had he felt prouder of his birthright than 
now, as he saw the newcomers, rough 
adventurers they might be, but Britons to the 
core, keeping back the mob at the bayonet's 
point, dragging soldiers and civilians not too 
politely from the train to make room for the 
women and children, lifting the wounded 
with tender hands, and doing all so quietly, 
so steadily, that even the mere presence of 
these resolute, stern-faced men who upheld 
the honour of their country in that hour of 
blind panic, seemed to fall upon the strug- 
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Philip fell ill—said that he had gone into his 
illness like a wolf and come out of it like a 
lamb. However,as Philip got stronger, Dick 
found that his lamb-like qualities were not 
so apparent, and had to keep his chaff within 
bounds, if he did not want it returned with 
interest; but when at last they were all 
sufficiently rested and recovered—Dick and 
Lorine from the nursing and Philip from his 
sharp attack of fever—to continue’ their 
march through the forest, Philip's new-born 
consideration for Lorine did not wear off; 
and he inquired so often if she were tired, 
even going so far as to take Dick to task for 
not taking enough care of her, that Lorine 
said, laughingly, she believed he thought she 
was & lump of sugar and would melt, and 
Dick remarked grumblingly, * Not so long 
ago you used not to be so jolly particular 
about girls yourself." 

“There is a great deal of difference 
between not so long ago and now," observed 
Philip sententiously. And sometimes there 
certainly is. 

Not many days after they had recommenced 
their journey through the forest, Dick—-who 
was walking some distance ahead of the 
other two—suddenly turned and came rushing 
back to them; he had evidently made some 
important and alarming discovery. ^ 

"What's up?" Philip asked, as Dick, 
panting and eager, joined them. 

“ The slavers’ village," panted Dick, “ is— 
ia —just in front of us." 

“What!” cried Philip and Lorine. 


(To be continued.) 


GILECO.TURKISH WAR. 


gling crowd like a breath of peace. For 
these heroes of the legion the thought of the 
advancing enemy had no dread. Their only 
fear was lest, by any failure of theirs that 
day, they should bring shame upon England ; 
self they had utterly forgotten, and by that 
grand forgetfulness proved the superiority of 
their race to Grecian eyes for ever. Themen 
of those two wind.swept islands in the 
northern seas must indeed be different from 
all other races, if they could stand thus, as 
stedfast as their own cliffs, against the mad 
rush of an army. 

At length, through the proud mist which 
had dimmed his sight, Val caught a glimpse 
of two officers supporting a third—a_ short, 
slight, dark young fellow in the uniform of 
the Staff. The officer nearest him Daintry 
recognised at once as Leonard Stanleigh, and 
surely the other, the one in the centre, who, 
ghastly pale, leaned heavily on Stanleigh's 
arm, was Zamoros, whom Val had believed 
was half-way to Volo by this time. With a 
terrible fear gripping his heart, the English 
lad fought his way through the crowd, which 
the efforts of the British company had now 
thinned considerably, and, diving under the 
levelled bayonets of two stalwart members of 
the legion, succeeded in reaching the door ot 
the carriage, which Leonard and his comrade 
—Val learnt afterwards that the second 
officer was Lieutenant Ramsay—were evi- 
dently trying to persuade Ion to enter, while 
the young Greek shook his head. and held 
back persistently. So much Daintry took in 
ata glance, апа. then, laying his hand ap- 
pealingly on Stanleigh’s sleeve, he said in a 
half-choked voice— 
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“ You, Jack! 
hurt ? ” 

Leonard faced round, and answered as 
though he had only parted from his questioner 
tive minutes - before ; the present was no 
time for expressing surprise at unexpected 
encounters, when the greater part of the 
Greek army was straggling through Larissa 
in a chaotic mass. “Not dangerously,” he 
said. “He was trying to rally a party of in- 
fantry on the bridge last night ; it must have 
been just after vou passed by, for he told me 
he met you there. Ono of their rifles went 
off. whether by accident or design I don't 
know, and the bullet entered his shoulder. 
He refused to leave with the Crown Prince's 
Staff this morning, and now it's the same story, 
in spite of all our persuasion. He says he 
will not stir while any women and children 


Mr. Stanleigh, is he much 


remain behind. He's a fool, of course, but. 


if Greece had twenty thousand such fools as 
he, she'd have an army now, not a mob!” 
"It's only & flesh-wound," Ion panted 


faintly ; “а mere nothing, and—and—don’t. 


you see ?—if I don't go you can put a woman 
in my place. Can't you hear the poor things 
cry? Let me alone, Stanleigh! Let me take 
my chance. Val, old fellow, say I oughtn't 
io go. You know I oughtn't! You'd be 
ashamed of me for ever if I went ! 

“ Ashamed, and of you ! ” said Val huskily, 
for there was a great lump in his throat, which 
seemed to have come there all in à moment. 
* That's so likely, isn't it, old man? But 
you must go. I only stayed behind to look 
for Captain Levandros. He was to have 
joined us here, but hasn't turned up." 

“ He was in the town this morning, then," 
said Stanleigh quickly, “ for I was speaking 
to him for a few moments. He was in an 
awful state of distress, poor chap, for his 
men have taken the bit between their teeth 
like the rest, and some have deserted and 
some joined the rabble on the Velestino 
road.” 

“ Where did you meet him?” Val asked, 
his brows contracting. 

" Near the bridge.—Now, Zamoros, my 
dear fellow, do be sensible, and let us help 
you їп.” 

But Ion shook his head. 

“ No, no!” he gasped. “I will not go—do 
you hear? I will mot! Here, Ramsay, 
hold me up, will you ? 1—I—feel a bit faint," 
and his head fell heavily against his 
supporter's shoulder. 

“Its not really serious," said Ramsay 
quickly, as he noticed how Val’s face paled 
at sight of his friend's weakness. “He has 
lost a great deal of blood though, and that 
has knocked him up. He’d be all right, if 
only we could coax him in. "There's a nice 
motherly little Jewess travelling in the same 
carriage, who has offered to take care of him." 

* We shall have to be quick, then," put in 
Stanleigh anxiously, “ for the train will start 
in a moment. The guard's signalling * All 
right ahead ! ' don't you see?” 

The two men looked at each other help- 
lessly over Ion's sinking figure. This was a 
matter quite outside their caleulations. Men 
who were willing to sell honour for life were 
plentiful enough around them, but here was 
one who refused the offered chance of safety 
when he might have accepted it without 
disgrace. The last minute had come, and 
the train was almost on the move, when Val 
stepped forward. 

“Its no good, Jack, old man," he said. 
“I'm not going to leave you here; you must 
be saved, even in spite of yourself." 

Suddenly slipping his arm beneath his 
chum's shoulders, Daintry, assisted by the 
others, who immediately caught at the idea, 
lifted the Greek lad bodily into the carriage, 
and placed him on a seat. There was an 
eur-splitting whistle from the engine, a 
sudden jerking forward of the long line of 
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carriages and trucks, and before Ion's en- 
feebled limbs could obey the impulse of his 
brave chivalrous will and land him out on 
the platform once more, the train was off, 
and steaming slowly out of the station. At 
the same instant, a sudden desperate surging 
forward of the disappointed crowd broke the 
line of glittering bayonets which had hither- 
to held them back, almost sweeping Val off 
his feet ; and by the time order was restored, 
the lad found himself so far separated from 
the two officers of the legion that he felt it 
was scarcely worth while to struggle through 
the throng again merely for the purpose of 
bidding them a hurried good-bye. He had 
learnt what he wanted to know—namely, that 
Captain Levandros had certainly been in 
Larissa that morning, and now Val Daintry's 
business was to find him. Accordingly, with 
an iminense sigh of relief at the thought 
that his friend at least was safely out of the 
shame and horror of it all, Val got out of 
the station as quickly as he could and started 
afresh on his search. 

The crowd which had thronged the streets 
was thinning now, for by this time the rags 
and tatters of what had once been the Greek 
army were gone, and the majority of the 
townsfolk were tramping wearily along the 
road to Velestino. The Mahommedan in- 
habitants and a few Jews alone remained, 
together with some of the lower element, whc 
took the prospective change of masters as a 
matter of very little consequence compared 
with & chance of loot. Before the departure 
of the troops the prison of the town had 
been thrown open, and the criminals re- 
leased. Some of these, with a few stragglers 
from the Irregular bands, were half-heartedly 
preparing to make some kind of a defence at 
the bridge, but the majority had dispersed 
about the streets in search of plunder, not 
seeming very particular as to the methods 
they adopted to obtain it. 

Val saw traces of the presence of this 
banditti everywhere, as he hurried through 
the almost deserted town. In the quarters 
where Jews and followers of Mahomet most 
congregated the houses were barricaded 
against the possible assaults of pillagers, and 
now and again a woman's frightened face 
would flit shadow-like across a half-shuttered 
window, or the silence which was beginning 
to make the place seem like a tomb would be 
broken by a cry full of an agonised terror which 
made it dreadful to hear. Once he passed a 
spot where the marauders had broken into a 
wineshop, and evidently drunk until they 
fell to quarrelling with each other in the 
black, sullen fashion which, in the south of 
Europe, generally results in the drawing of 
knives. Two or three motionless figures 
were lying outside the plundered shop, and 
there were ugly spots and splashes on the 
rough pavement—stains which showed omi- 
nously red even when mingled with the 
ruddy country wine which had been spilled, 
and which was trickling slowly down into 
the channel—an ugly stream from which the 
English lad averted his gaze as speedily as 
he could. 

Thoroughly alarmed now concerning 
Andrea's fate, Daintry ransacked every 
quarter of the town wherein he thought 
there would be the slightest likelihood of find- 
ing his friend, but a full hour passed away 
without his discovering amy trace of Levan- 
dros, and he was almost inclined to give up 
the search in despair, when, as he turned 
into a better-class street near the Mahom- 
medan quarter. he caught sight of something 
white lying on the threshold of a house 
across the way. The door of the house had 
been broken open by repeated blows of a 
hatchet, or some such weapon, and the house 
itself had evidently been looted from roof to 
cellar, if one might judge from the articles 
of furniture scattered about outside. 


But Val hardly looked at them—he had no 
eyes for anything but that tangle of travel- 
stained white garments; and in а moment, 
feeling as if an enemy's hand had gripped 
his throat, he was across the street and 
kneeling by the prostrate figure’s side. 

From the very first glimpse he had had 
of it, Daintry had somehow known that his 
search was ended ; but, as he looked into the 
face of the man, his friend, the realisation 
that something lay before him worse than 
all the horrors of the past night came to the 
lad with a numbing shock. Levandros lay 
still, so terribly still, that Daintry hesitated 
to put his ear close to the ashen lips, lest he 
should not feel the faint life-breath fluttering 
against his cheek; and through the blue, 
gold-embroidered zouave which the Greek 
leader wore over his mountaineer's jacket, a 
circular reddish-purple stain was soaking, 
which slowly spread and widened, as в spot 
of ink does upon blotting-paper. Andrea 
was ulive—the beating of the big pulses in 
his throat told Val that—but very little more, 
it seemed. Daintry had got his flask filled 
at a wine-shop earlier іп the morning, and 
now set to work to bathe the wounded man's 
lips with the liquor it contained, feeling to 
the full as he did so his own helplessness 
nnd want of knowledge іп such а case as 
this. | 

Presently, however, Andrea’s lids began to 
quiver, und a moment later he opened his 
eves, a gleam of recognition coming into 
them as their gaze rested on his English 
comrade’s face. 

"Thank God!” Daintry exclaimed fer- 
vently. “How did it happen? No, don’t 
try to answer, though—I can guess. You 
met some fellows plundering and tried to 
stop them, and this was the result? Yes!” 
—as Levandros nodded slowly—‘“ I thought 
as much—the scoundrels! Now we must 
вее how we can get you cared for. If I could 
induce some Jew or Armenian to take you 
in, that would be best, for I will not leave 
you in the hospital for the Turks to play 
with.” 

The white lips seemed to move, and Val 
bent closer. 

* No need to trouble about те, comrade,” 
came the laboured whisper. “Iam mortally 
wounded. Can you not see?" 

Ay, Val saw plainly enough, but not even 
to himself as yet would he confess it. 

“ After—last night, death seems—the best 
thing," Andrea went on; “ but to meet it 
во, from the hands of a fellow-countryman, 
that is hard. Valentine, where are your 
fellows?” 

“ I broke up the company, and told them 
to make the best of their way to Velestino. 
They wili all be there, I haven’t the slightest 
doubt. It would have done you good to see 
how steadily they behaved last night.” 

“ Ah, my men broke up and fled with the 
rest! That was more bitter than death. 
You did wisely to send your fellows on, and 
I wish you would follow them. You can do 
nothing here, and if the Turks come—Valen- 
tine, you must go, and at once !”’ 

Val shook back the hair from his hot fore- 
head, and laughed. 

“Now, do you think that likely, Captain ? ” 
he asked, with fine contempt. “No, not if 
the whole town were crammed with Turkish 
troops from end to end! Go away and leave 
you here, wounded and helpless? That's 
not our way in England! There, don't talk 
any more, please ; you are only tiring your- 
self unnecessarily.” 

He raised Andrea in his arms as he spoke, 
but had hardly done so when the accentu- 
ated pallor of the wounded man’s face, and a 
sudden increase, as it seemed, in the dead 
inertness of his weight, warned Val that 
Levandros had fainted once more, and that 
the sooner he could get his friend into 

[shelter 
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shelter and out of the way of passing 
marauders the better it would be for both of 
them. Accordingly, he lifted the Greek 
clear of the ground, and, by exercising his full 
strength, managed to stagger to the corner 
of the street. ‘Then, realising that he could 
carry such a weight no farther, for Levandros 
was a heavy man, he set his burden gently 
down, and, as he fell panting against the 
door of a house, began to knock loudly, in 
the faint hope that all its inhabitants might 
not have fied. ‘To his intense relief and 
delight, he had barely knocked once when 
the sound of chains and bolts being un- 
fastened reached his ears, and in another 
moment the door was flung open, and a 
woman appeared on the threshold. 

* Come in! come in!"' she cried, before 
Val could speak. “I have been watching 
you for some time, and recognised you at 
once, but I was afraid to venture out. Do 
you not remember me?—the mother of the 
child whose life you saved at Kalabaka rail- 
way-station.”’ 

“TI hope you will not think me rude if I 
suy thut I had almost forgotten it," Val 
answered, colouring hotly as he spoke. “бо 
many things have happened since then. 
But now I am in great trouble. My friend 
here is wounded—very seriously, I fear. 
Can you help us? Will уоп?” 

“To the very uttermost of my power," she 
replied quickly, tears filling her dark eyes, 
“and perhaps "—laying her hand on his 
arm - “perhaps I may have more power than 
you think. Listen! 1 am a Greek. My 
father was a merchant of the town here, but 
I displeased him, and all my friends, by 
marrying a Turkish officer. Mustapha is a 
good man and enlightened, and has never 
interfered with my religion. I have never 
had cause to regret my marriage. He is 
with Seyfullah Bey now, and that is how I 
may be able to help you. I was staying at 
Kalabaka with some relatives when you— 
when you—saw me there, but this is our 
home. But there! we must not stand talk- 
ing any longer; your friend’s wound ought 
to be seen to at once.” 

She followed him to where Levandros 
was lying, and between them they carried 
the helpless man into the house, and laid 
him upon a bed of rugs and cushions which 
they hastily made up in one of the lower 
rooms. They bathed his wound, dressing 
it as well as they could, for no doctor 
was procurable, and succeeded, with much 
difficulty, in restoring him to consciousness. 
He told them, in that faint, difficult whisper 
which seemed to stab Val's heart, that he 
suffered no pain—only, would they throw 
another rug over him ?—it was so very cold! 
Then, closing his eyes like a tired child, he 
sank into a stupor which was partly sleep 
and partly the lassitude of utter weakness. 

Those two, Daintry and the Greek lady, 
watched beside him all day in almost un- 
broken silence. They were alone in the 
house, for the child was still with her rela- 
tives at Kalabaka; the servants had fled, and 
everything was very still, save for an occa- 
sional drunken shout from the marauders 
abroad in the town. 

Madame made some strong broth, but 
Levandros could not touch it—water only he 
craved, and that they gave him frequently, 
sometimes tinged with alittle wine. Neither 
had much book-knowledge of what should 
be done—only the wisdom of comradeship 
and kindly hearts. Occasionally Levandros 
spoke a little, in a voice which grew steadily 
weaker, telling them more particularly how 
he lad received his wound—the wound 
which be himself knew well was mortal, 
though at first Val hoped against hope. 
Dut, for the most part, the day passed for 
Andrea in long fits of stupor, alternating 
with periods of gazing at the dancing flecks 
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of light and shade reflected opposite— gazing 
with the eyes of a man to whom life and 
youth and glory were now but as the play 
of shadows on a blank white wall. Once, as 
Val, with the gentleness of strength, was 
lifting the weary head to smooth the cushions 
that lay beneath it, Andrea’s eyes opened 
quickly, and his hand clused on his friend’s 
arm with surprising force. 

“Perhaps it is selfish,” he whispered, 
smiling, ** but—but— Valentine, I can't help 
feeling glad you did not go. There's no friend 
like an English friend— that I have proved. 
What was that song you used to sing at our 
watchfire in the hills? ‘An arm like iron, 
and a muscle like steel How does it до?” 

“ Don’t!” said Val huskily. 

The sudden flicker of strength faded out 
of the dying man's face, and he began to 
grope blindly at his side, searching— search- 
ing—for something that was noi there. 

"Oh, he wants something!" cried 
Madame, in an agony of pity. “ What is 
it? What can it be?” 

She could not tell, but Val, reading the 
dying soldier’s mind with his own quick 
soldier’s instinct, sprang to the table, where 
Andrea’s handsome gold-hilted yataghan lay, 
and slipped the weapon into its owner's 
nerveless hand. 

"Leave it with me till—till—I go," the 
Greek whispered, * then keep it for iny sake. 
It has a history, Valentine. That weapon was 
given to my grandfather by Bozzaris, and it 
will be safe with you, I know." 

And, not daring to trust his voice, Val could 
only press his comrade's hand in silence. 

When darkness fell, Madame, who had had 
no sleep the previous night, stole away to get 
some rest; but her room was close at hand, 
and a call from Daintry would rouse her in a 
moment. So, with the curious old-fashioned 
lamp upon the table burning dim, and the 
wind moaning down the deserted streets 
outside, Val prepared to face the hours of 
watching alone. 

Andrea lay still —so still that several times 
the watcher tiptoed to the bedside and 
listened, with his heart in his ears, but each 
time he crept back again reassured. ‘The 
breath he held his own to listen for still came, 
faintly ; only, as the hours wore on towards 
the din it seemed to alter and thicken 
into a sound which told Val that the tide 
was going out swiftly now— out into the 


waters of that great ocean whose farther 
shore is Eternity. 

The lad went to the window and opened it 
a little, for the lamp, which he had just turned 
town, smelt unpleasantly ; he was still stand- 
ing there when Levandros suddenly began 
to cough—a curious, choking cough— und 
Daintry, on looking sharply round, saw tbat 
a slow stream of crimson was trickling from 
the dying man's mouth. Ix a moment Val had 
snatched up some linen, part of which liis 
kind-hearted helper had used for bandages. 
and, hastily soaking it in cold water, wiped 
away the blood from Andrea’s paling lips. 
But though when Madame came, which she 
speedily did, in answer {о the lad’s &gonised 
call, they managed to stop the hemorrhage, 
still, both felt their utter powerlessness in the 
presence of the Mighty One who stood beside 
the bed. | 

There was a chill їп the room. Was it 
because Death was there? Val wondered, or 
was it only the raw air of the dawn? And 
through the silence of the early morning 
there came the deep-throated summons of 
a cavalry trumpet. At last the Turks were 
entering the town!  Daintry had raised the 
dying mountaineer's head tenderly, and was 
holding it against his own strongly beating. 
vigorous young heart. Just at that moment 
he felt as if the whole game of kingdom- 


making were not worth the price of one 


brave man's life. But Levandros himself 
did not think so, for suddenly he stirred and 
spoke, with perfect distinctness. 

“ Itis not so hard as I thought it would be,” 
he said, “if only I could have done more for 
Greece —for Greece—my country." He left 
the sentence unfinished, ending it only with a 
smile, far more happy and care-free than any 
Val had ever seen his face wear in health. 
Then there was a little sigh, a momentary 
quiver, and all was still. І 

Across the great bridge spanning the 
Salamvria the guns of Seyfullah Bey’s hor-e 
battery were rumbling, and his troopers’ hovi» 
were stirring up the dust which had gathereu 
there since the passage of the shattered 
Greek army the night before; but the man 
to whom these sounds would have been a 
living shame was deaf to them now, as to 
all earthly voices for ever. The brave spirit 
of Andrea Levandros was with God Who gave 
it. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE BOAT RACE: 
BLUES AND THEIR SCHOOLS. 


Bv HAROLD MACFARLANE. 
(With a Diagram.) 


N round figures the number of Blues who 
have assisted their respective Universities 
in the fifty-nine races rowed between them 
since 1829, up to but not including the 
present year, is approximately equal to that 
representing the strength of the brigade that 
rendered the word * Balaclava " as familiar 
in our mouths as household words— namely, 
six hundred. 

Were the gallant six hundred who have 
supplied the motive power for the more or 
less frail craft—the 1829 boat being of the 
less fragile class—equally distributed among 
the schools of the United Kingdom—for, in 
addition to England, representatives of 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and the Isle of Man 
have all earned places in the various boats — 
and the schools of the United States and 
Tasmania, who have also contributed their 
quota, we should find that each seat of learn- 
ing would be able to point to eight rowing 
blues ; but in reality we find that the distribu- 
tion is exceedingly uneven, Eton contributing 
not far short of one-third of the whole, 


whilst over forty other schools c.n point to 
but one rowing blue аріесе. 

The overwhelming majority of old Etonians 
in the boats is easily explained. Their schoo. 
possesses between three or four times as 
many boys as the average public school: 
moreover, prior to the mid-sixties rowing hai 
practically no rival in the affections of sport- 
Idéving Etonians; then, again, the river 
Thames flows past their very door; and. 
finally, the head and other masters have on 
the whole been enthusiastic supporters of the 
cult of the car. 

How Eton compares with the eight other 
schools that have contributed the prentes: 
number—including Eton they supplied prac- 
tically two-thirds of the blues—can be gauged 
at a glance from our diagram, where the | 
areas of the plaques bearing the coats of 
arms are drawn in proportion to the numi: 
of oarsmen that each school sent up to the 
Varsities that were found deserving of a ses: 
in one or the other of the two boats. | 

That Eton should have been the schoo! o: 
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so many rowing blues—almost of six times 
as many as Rugby can claim—will not 
perhaps prove quite so startling as the 
&ppearance so near the head of the list of 
Westminster, who, during the last twenty 


1: years or 80—that is to say, since “ water " was 


^ abolished in the early eighties—has rejoiced 
in the possession of but one solitary represen- 
tative in the boat. The college of St. Peter's, 
although her aquatic capabilities are of the 
smallest to-day, in the early years of the last 
century, when her eight rowed their lumber- 
ing—as compared with the modern outrigger 
-—old craft to Eton and back (a distance of 
upwards of eighty miles) in twenty-one 
consecutive hours, enjoyed & career on the 
river that was distinctly glorious. If space 
permitted, in addition to that famous quartet 


`\' of oarsmen comprising the Christchurch 


(Oxford) four, of 1849, which comprised four 
old Westminster strokes, three of whom 
had stroked the Oxford University eight, 
numerous other famous 'Varsity oars hailing 
from Westminster could be mentioned, in- 
cluding the present member of Parliament 
for Cambridge (Sir R. U. P. Fitzgerald), who 
rowed for the Light Blues in '61 and ’62, and 
those heroes of the first boat race ever rowed 
between the rival 'Varsities, in 1829, the Kev. 
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G. B. Moore, rector of Tunstall, and W. R. 
Freemantle, afterwards Dean of Ripon. 

In addition to the schools indicated in our 
diagram — Repton with eleven, Magdalen 
College School and Haileybury with eight 
representatives each, Charterhouse, Bedford, 
Cheltenham, Edinburgh University, Mer- 
chant Taylors’, St. Peter’s (York), Sherborne, 
Tonbridge, and Rossall have contributed the 
greatest number of blues to the boats. Eton, 
it is interesting to note, in view of her great 
preponderance in the Cambridge boat this 
year, sends the majority of her oars up the 
river to Oxford; Rugby, on the other hand, 
has & leaning to Cambridge; Harrow and 
Durham are very impartial; Westminster, 
Radley, and Winchester have a leaning 
towards Oxford; but Shrewsbury, Marl- 
borough, and Repton show a decided parti- 
ality to the Cam and the wearing of the Light 
Blue ribbon. At the moment of writing the 
crews of this year’s boats have not been 
finally decided upon ; it muy, however, be of 
interest if the fact is put on record, that of 
the eighteen men who took part in last year’s 
race seven hailed from Eton, two from St. 
Paul’s, Rugby, Radley, Winchester, and the 
Hill School, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., respec- 
tively, and one from Clifton. 
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CYCLES AND CYCLE NOVELTIES FOR THE 1903 SEASON. 


By WALTER DEXTER. 


PART I. 


0” the other hand, light-weight bicycles, 
also fully described last year, are more in 
evidence this year than ever they were. The 
publie were a little undecided at first as to 
whether the feather-weight inachines were 
reliable, but exhaustive trials on all sides 
soon proved that,. provided only the best 
materials and the highest skilled labour were 
employed in their construction, a cycle 
weighing 21 lb. to 24 lb. was every bit as 
strong as the heavier types of machine. 
Even the Rover Cycle Co., who last year 
expressed their views on the light-weight 
cycle in very strong terms, are now making 
a special light roadster weighing 24 1b., as 


Trailers have been much in evidence during 
the past season, and we shall see many more 
of them in the future. 

Their prices range from 101., the price of 
the "Swift" trailer, to between 4l. and 61. 
The "Swift" trailer is & beautifully con- 
structed affair and tastefully finished. "The 
second trailer which we illustrate is made by 
the well-known firm of Harry S. Roberts, 
Stony Stratford, and costs 8]. 10s. A cheaper 


compared with 30 lb. the weight of the 
ordinary Imperial Rover. 
Messrs. Rudge-Whitworth are this year 


showing a racing “ Aero-Special " weighing 
18 ]b., and a full roadster, with mud-guards, 
two brakes, and free wheel, turning the scale 
at a little over 24 lb. The Centaur Co., the 
pioneers of the feather- weight cycle, are still 
well to the fore with light-weight machines, 
their new speciality, the "'Featherbed," 
weighing between 24 and 27 lb. It is fitted 
with a twisting handle, which applies the 
brake to the back wheel, and keeps it on 
until the handle ia twisted back again. This 
is a distinct advantage when taking a long 
run down hill. The Singer Cycle Co. are this 


Fic. 12.—THE “Swirr’’ TRAILER 


year also introducing a feather-weight, weigh- 


‘ing, all on, 26 ib. The Sunbeam Feather- ` 


weight weighs 26 lb. The first-grade Humber 
Feather-weight turns the scale at 264 lb., 
the same as the Swift Feather.weight. We 
mention these facts solely to prove that the 
light-weight cycle is not a fad pandered to 
by the second-rate manufacturers. 


Fic. 13.—THE Royal. CONDOR TRAILER. 


one is to be obtained for 6l. 10s. from J. Е. 
Bentley of New Bridge Street, Ludgate Circus, 
London; whilst Messrs. Gamage of Holborn 
have three grades of this article, varying in 
price from 6/. 19s. 6d. to 91. 19s. 6d. 

The best-made trailers are so constructed 
that very little extra exertion is required in 
order to propel the person seated in the 
trailer as well as yourself. Now, boys, here's 
& grand chance for you to spend many 
pleasant hours in company with your sister 
or your younger brother in a trailer. For 
small children special ** Juvenile" trailers are 
made by all the above-mentioned firms, and 
the prices are naturally considerably lower 
than forthelarger trailer for adults. One firm, 
Rushbrooke & Co., Birmingham and Leicester, 
make a speciality of juvenile trailers, the price 
of which is 41. 10s. They are called the 
“ Rustica " juvenile trailers, and are suitable 
for any child up to six years of age. 

A handy basket to fix on to the handle- 
bars is supplied for the small sum of 3s. 4d., 
Зз. 10d., or 4s. 1d., post free, price according 
to size, by M. ЇЧ. Moraine, 87 Finsbury Pave- 
ment, £o. 
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Although primarily intended for ladies, we 
make mention of this useful accessory, as it 
will no doubt commend itself to our boys as 
a useful luncheon-basket, or a receptacle 
for blackberries during the season. It fits 
firmly io the handle-bar and does not inter- 
fere with the steering or with the lamp, for, as 


Гіб. 14.— THER CYCLE BASKET AND LAMP CARRIER. 


you will see, the basket is fitted with a special 
lamp bracket in front. 

Another new accessory is the “Stowaway " 
mud-guard of Messrs. Bluemel, who are well 
known for their celluloid productions. It is 
a unique arrangement, and if you have no 
mud-guards fitted to your present cycle we 
would advise you to invest in a set of these; 
the cost is only 8s. 6d. for the set. When 


Fie. 15.—BLUEMEL'a *STOWAWAY " MuD-GRAR, 


not required the mud-guards roll up, and 
are stowed away in a very small space. The 
first of our diagrams shows the guards ready 
for use, also the celluloid case, a, strapped 
to the forks. No. 2 shows the guards 
“ stowed away ” in celluloid case, a, also the 
stays which support the guards when in use 
fastened to the forks. Messrs Bluemel Bros., 


e 


Ес. 16. —THk SINUER MINIATURE “MODELE DK 
LUXE” Pon YOUTHS, 


Globe Road, London, r., have a rare assort- 
ment of useful accessories, mostly in celluloid ; 
gear-cases, mud-guards, handles, inflators, 
clips, bags, saddles, etc., and their illustrated 
catalogue, which is well worth possessing, 
will be sent to any reader of the “ B.O.P.” 

' cures to write for it to the address given 
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above. Their accessories are to be obtained 
of all cycle agents. Another firm of cycle- 
accessory makers is Joseph Lucas, Ltd., 
Birmingham, the makers of the well-known 
bells and “ King of the Road” and “ Lumi- 
nator" cycle lamps; before choosing these 
articles and other accessories for your new 
cycle, we would strongly advise you writing 
them for their catalogue. 

We have by no means exhausted the list 
of leading novelties for cycles and cyclists ; 
did space but permit, we should like to deal 
more fully with several of the items here 
mentioned, especially gears generally, which 
is a very important point in obtaining ease 
and comfort in cycling. We hope, however, 
that we have touched sufficiently on most 


Fic. 17.~THe PREMIER JUVENILE FOR Boys AND 
IRLS. 


points of interest, so as to enable the reader 
to be somewhat up-to-date in the matter of a 
popular pastime. 

Now for a few complete machines—we have 
so far only dealt with different parts of a 
bicycle, which together go to make up the 
complete machine. It would be useless for 
us to speak of the 21-guinea Singer cycle or 
of the 18-guinea Rover: these are things 
which exist only in the dreams of most boys. 
The miniature Singer at 10 guineas will be 
more in our line. 

As the makers themselves say, these are 
much higher class than the cycles usually 
built for young gentlemen. They are, as they 
profess to be, miniature models of their high- 
grade gentlemen’s machines, and are built of 
the same materials. They are fitted with 
their well-known free wheel, and have front- 


Fic. 18.—Tar * TOWNEND" JUVENILE, 


rim brake and Singer-Bowden back-rim brake. 
And all this for 107. 10s.! It is really marvel- 
lous that such a high-grade machine by one 
of the first-class manufacturers can be sold 
for such a price. 

It is not every firm that caters specially 
for juveniles, but the New Premier Cycle Co. 
does. We give herewith an illustration of 
their speciality. 

Its price, with free wheel and back-rim 
brake, or “ New Departure’’ coaster hub, is 
91. 9s. Without these extras, 8]. 8s. The 
frame is а unique design, which enables the 
cycle to be ridden by either a girl or a boy. 
We can recommend it to fathers who wish 
for a cycle to serve the double purpose. 


The New Hudson Cycle Co. also make а 
speciality of juveniles for boys up to thirteen 
years of age, but we are sorry to see they do 
not catalogue them as being fitted with free 
wheels, so advantageous and now so popular. 
No doubt they would fit these, however, at 
a small extra cost. 


Fic. 19.—THB *GAMSPEDKE." 


Coming to cheaper cycles, specially for 
boys, but still of finest grade, we have the 
“ Townend,” now made by Е. Townend & Co., 
Coventry. Prices are as follows: For riders 
6 to 9 years, 51. 10s.; for riders 9 to 12 years, 
61. 6s.; for riders 12 to 14 years, 7l. 7s. 
Efficient brakes are supplied, but no free 


кто. 20.—THE METROR ROVER No. 3. 
(Free wisi, 104. 10s.). 


wheels. We think the makers would render 
these cycles still more attractive than they 
&re by making this addition. 

We all know John Piggott, Ltd., of Cheap- . 
side, and his “J. P." Boy's Model E, for 
51. 15s., is still as popular as ever it was. It 
is excellent value for the money. 


Fic. 21.—THE RUDGR-W üarrwonTH Boy's BICYCLE 
(as presented by Н.М. the Ring to H.R.H. Prince 
Edward of Wales on his eighth birthday ). 


The “ Gamspede,"' of A. W. Gamage, Ltd., 
is priced at 5l. 7s. 6d., 61. Os., and 71. 7s., 
according to height of frame, and for 1. 
extra a free wheel and rim brake can be 
fitted. 

All the first-class makers are now selling 
10-guinea machines. These, in their smallest- 


ae 


"LAN 


Bize frames, ere admirably suited to those of 
our readers who are too tall for “ juveniles.” 

The Humber cycle at this price 1s made 
with 23-in. frame, and up. It is fitted 
with free wheel, front and back rim brakes, 
Warwick tyres, and is fully guaranteed. 

The Rover Cycle Co. have a similar 
machine, the lowest frame being 22 in., a trifle 
lower than the Humber. You will find that 
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nearly all makers are now selling these cheaper 
machines. There is, of course, one disad- 
vantage not to be overlooked. In most 
cases no deviation can be made from the 
standard pattern. Those who wish to have 
their cycles built to their own specifications 
cannot do better than have them made of 
B.S.A., Eadie, or other fittings. You will 
then have a high-grade machine for about 
[THE END.] 
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10 guineas, with any special feature that 
may have taken your fancy. 

We have left to the last the mention of the 
juvenile cycle of Messrs. Rudge-Whitworth. 
We have done so because tt is not the least. 
The price of it is 71. 7s., and, being good 
enough for Prince Edward to ride on, it is 
surely good enough for any reader of the 
“B.O.P.” ! ' 


EE ORD GES 


Tackle and Preparations. · 


the boy fly-fisher no time can compare‏ ا 
with spring. All through April and May‏ 
the most inexperienced angler can catch‏ 
trout, if he happens to live near a trout‏ 
stream and сап get leave. І am alluding, of‏ 
course, to a boy whose fingers are not all‏ 
thumbs, and who has also the sense to under-‏ 
stand and follow some simple instructions,‏ 
either verbal or written, from a more experi-‏ 
enced band.‏ 

There is, of course, no royal road to skill 
in angling, any more than in Greek, but the 
necessary preliminaries are less painful, as 
the rod is‘ put to a different use. 

Now, as this interesting instrument seems 
considered an essential for fishing (though it 
is not always), we will begin with some hints 
as to how to get one. 

If you are near a town where an honest 
tackle-dealer lives, go to him and ask for 
a hickory or greenheart rod, 9 ft. or 10 ft. 
long, and fitted according to your means. 
You should get one to answer your purpose 
for 4s. or 5s.; but, if cash is plentiful, you 
may wisely pay twice or three times as much, 
that the quality may be extra good. 

Before deciding about the rod choose your 
winch, and fit it on, for if the two do not 
suit, the rod will not act well, the “ balance " 
being defective. The rings should be of 
moderate size, and the pattern called the 
"gn&ke" answers very well, though some 
anglers still like the old-style ones, so you 
need not be particular as to this. See that 
the top ring is a little larger than the others. 
If not, have it altered; and if you can get 
such a thing, have a “ Bickerdyke " one put 
on, though it will cost you a few pence extra. 
Its effect is to let the line run with extra 
freedom. 

Of course the rod should be straight, light, 
and moderately elastic. When bent it should 
make & perfectly even curve, and it should 
recover its straightness at once on tension 
being relaxed. 

If you buy a rod with ferrules, see that there 
is no weakness at the joints. Some makers 
cut too much wood away for the sake of neat- 
ness. 

Rods in two pieces, and put together each 
time of using by a splice, are best, but of 
course imply a lot of trouble; and if your 
fishing evenings are short the time occupied 
is & consideration. 

If you live close to a stream you can keep 
the rod ready for action, and in this case, of 
course, no ferrules are ever wanted. А rod in 
one piece of solid bamboo is then often used, 
and is less expensive as well as stronger than 
a jointed опе ; but its action is not often equal 
to that of a spliced rod. 

In case no dealer is within reach, a very 
fair rod can be made by picking out a suitable 
wand of the length required, and having it 


` properly dried and prepared. 


In choosing your winch much will depend 
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on the nature of the streams you are likely 
to fish. 
Many trout-streams contain, during a short 


getting the chance. If this is the case on 


your stream, by all means get a winch that 
will hold at least sixty or seventy yards of line. 
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` (Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper " by A. BARRAUD.) 


part of the season, a few salmon, and on some A wooden reel will probably suit your trout- 
of these streams trout-fishers are allowed to rod in this case better than a metal one, but 


take salmon also, on the rare occasions of 


а common * Nottingham ” will not suit. It 
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must be of good quality, and will cost 10s. or 
more. Itshould be a “check.” Multiplying 
winches generally get out of order, and cause 
loss of fish. 

If your stream never contains salmon, get 
а good quality metal winch capable of hold- 
ing about forty yards of line. This will hold 
thirty or a little more safely. It is never de- 
sirable to have a winch quite full of line. A 
fairly good winch of this sort will cost 7s. or 
85., but а common one can be had for 3s. or 
4s., and will act very well for a time, but, the 
bearings being soft, it is certain to wear out 
quickly. It will last perhaps a season, or 
even two with care; and it is for you to con- 
sider which quality will suit you. If cash is 
scarce and your fishing “craze ” likely to be 
passing, try the lower quality. This also 
&ppltes if you are in the habit of losing or 
destroying your “ things." 

After winches come lines, and here again 
the question of salmon comes in; for, of 
course, you should have at least sixty yards 
of line if salmon are possible, while thirty is 
an ample length in the usual way for trout- 
fishing. 

The American patent dressed lines answer 
very well, and are not unduly expensive, 
varying from 1d. to 2!d. a yard according to 
the way in which they are tapered. 

Most of them are made finer at one end 
than the other, but some are tapered at both 
ends, leaving the middle only thick, so that 
they can be reversed when worn. 

A still better quality of line is sold at 
about 3d. a yard, adapted specially for “ dry 
fly " fishing. 

It is softer and more pliable than the 
other, and less absorbent of wet; and, if 
money is no object, will be found worth 
buying. 

Lines are made in all lengths from twenty 
yards (which is enough on a little stream) to 
about a hundred. Some anglers like a thick 
line, as it will go out better against the wind, 
and, with a suitable rod, can probably be sent 
farther than a thin one, but a fairly fine one 
is more likely to suit an inexperienced hand. 

Of course the question of thickness must 
be considered when judging the length that 
your winch will take. One disadvantage of 
a very fine line is that, if the flange of your 
winch works at all Joose, it is liable to get 
stuck. This is a serious thing, for not only 
may you easily lose a big fish thus, but you 
will often find it hard to get the line out 
again without cutting or breaking it. 

It must be remembered that a winch line 
cannot be joined effectively. It would 
always be liable to jamb in one of the rings 
afterwards, and cause loss of fish and tackle. 

Next to the winch line comes the gut line 
or “collar.” This should be chosen with 
even greater care than the tackle already 
dealt with. 

Gut, as you probably know, consists of the 
entrails of the silkworm, or, to put it in 
another way, half-made silk. 


SCHOOL FOOTBALL DOINGS DURING THE PAST 


Г is satisfactory to note that inter-sehool 
matches, which a few vears ago were few 
and far between, are rapidly increasing in 
frequency. No class of match appeals more 
directly to the enthusiasm of boys, or more 
surely increases their school esprit de corps. 
In England we are still behind our Scotch 
contemporaries in the matter of having some 
systematic arrangement for such matches, 
by which the champions for the year can be 
determined. It is to be hoped that the day 
is not far distant when, by a system of group- 
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Good gut must be rather expensive, but a 
very small quantity will be enough if you 
are carefui. It is usually sold in three-yard 
lengths, and a high quality collar cannot be 
had under about 8d. or 1s. This is for fine, 
but not drawn gut (an article to be avoided 
as а rule), and very stout gut is just as dear, 
or even more о. 

That of medium quality and medium 
thickness can be had cheaper, and it is well 
to buy a few casts of each sort, and then to 
use the better quality gut for the end of your 
line next the hook, and the other sort for the 
upper end. 

Of course you must see that all your line 
is strong, and that the knots are firm. Try 
all these in every line you buy, and then, 
again, when you have re-tied them after 
wetting. 

Common gut is often strong enough, but it 
is not quite clear, or round, and shows too 
much in the water. If, however, you have a 
yard or two of good gut next your flies this 
is of little importance. 

The thickness of the gut at its junction 
with your winch line should be such that they 
seem like & continuation of one line; and, as 
far as possible, the whole rod and line from 
winch to fly should work like one harmoni- 
ous whole, but such perfection cannot be 
always attained. 

We now come to the most important part 
of the fly-fisher's equipment — the fly. 

The modern tackle-maker provides us with 
such an iminense variety of fairly weli made 
flies, at such very low prices, that it is seldom 
worth while to dress them for oneself, except 
as an interesting hobby, unless indeed you 
are living in the depths of the country, far 
from any shops. 

In case you do take up this occupation, read 
up articles in back volumes of the “ B.O.P.," 
and get also & few lessons from an expert, if 
possible. You will find it a fascinating 
amusement, especially if you are a bit of a 
naturalis& and understand something about 
birds and their plumage. 
you must incur some expense, for, besides the 
materials, & vice is required, and not a cheap 
one. » 

With regard to buying flies, the best and 
most finished are to be had at the great shops 
in London or Edinburgh, and it is well to 
buy a few of the standard patterns, such as 
March brown, olive dun, and Greenwell's 
glory, at any great city you may visit ; but do 
not get all your flies at one place unless you 
are obliged, for & local dealer will often dress 
flies far more suited for his particular river 
than can be had at even the best shops else- 
where. 

Not only this ; the dealer will naturally be 
willing to give you information when he finds 
you buy your flies at his shop; and details 
given by & worthy tackle-dealer as to hisown 
river are really valuable. The price charged 
for flies is from 1s. to 3s. a dozen, and very 
good ones can be had at many shops for 1s. 6d. 
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ing, the chief schools may be able to decide 
the question of championship. 

Glancing through the results of recent 
inter-school matches, we will make a com- 
mencement with Rugby, the original home 
of thecarrying game. In their meeting with 
Uppingham they had the undoubted advan- 
tage of playing on their own ground, but u 
stoutly contested game resulted. At half- 
time the score was level—five points each. 
Shortly after, Uppingham gained the lead 
by a further try. Rugby, however, put on 
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But though the price seems small (including, 
as of course it does, the hook and the gut), 
you will find the flies for a season come to a 
good many shillings, unless you are less un- 
lucky than most of us. 

The kinds to be bought depend on so 
many circumstances, varying with different 
localities, that only the leading standard 
patterns can be given here. 

They are (besides the before-mentioned 
March brown, olive dun, and Greenwell’s 
glory) the black gnat, the red quill gnat, the 
grey quill gnat, the iron blue, the dark olive, 
the pale olive, the ginger quill, the alder, the 
coachman, the red spinner, the red palmer, 
the black palmer, the blue upright, and the 
soldier palmer. 

For this time of year the March brown 
is by far the best of these. It is dressed 
differently in different localities, but its 
general appearance is that of а good-sized 
light brown fly, with yellow ribbed body and 
a double tail. Greenwell's glory seems to me 
like а Scotch variety of it, and is most 
successful on its “native heath,” though 
useful enough elsewhere. 

Of the other flies, the iron blue and the blue 
upright will perhaps be best for this time of 
year, if the water is clear and weather fine ; 
and, if not, the red or black palmer may be 
used, or the soldier palmer if it is nearly a 
worm water. This tly should always be the 
first to put on after vou have been worm-fislı - 
ing and find the water beginning to clear— 
but of the worm later. 

The method of fly-fishing that you will 
probably first try is that called “©зге,” 
though its description may be found “ dry,” 
and the sort of fly required for one is not 
quite the same as that for the other. 
Hence the necessity for mentioning the two 
methods even while writing of tackle and 
flies only. 

Early spring is especially the time for the 
wet fly, and the March brown, the red and 
black palmers, the soldier palmer, and the blue 
upright, can all be used with advantage in 
this way, while some of them can be used 
dry also. 

Get these, then. dressed on gut, and 
have at least a dozen of each. Fasten one 
that is on rather fine gut to the loop at the 
tine end of your line. Then take another 
of a different sort, cut off the gut within 
3 or 4 in. of the hook, and make another 
loop, moisten the line carefully as you do so, 
to prevent it from cracking, and fix it ona 
knot about two or three feet from the end. 

You now have two flies ready for use, and 
that at first is quite enough even for wet fly- 
fishing. In fishing dry you use but one, 
and that is not usually sold fastened on gut. 
It will perhaps be best first to describe the 
usual method in wet fly-fishing, alluding to 
the dry fly and the worm later on, if this 
conjunction will not shock the susceptibilities 
of the “dry-fly " man. 

(To be continued.) 


SEASON. 


two goals and a try, and finally won by 
eighteen points to ten. K. Powell, one of 
the home side’s three-quarters, gained no 
fewer than three of the tries, and should be 
heard of later. Hearson and Moore showed 
up prominently for the losers. 

Rugby, by the way, had four representa- 
tives in this year’s Oxford fifteen, and Up- 
pingham two in the Cambridge. In their 
match against Cheltenham, Rugby were not 
so successful, the latter reversing the verdict 
of the previous year, the record between the 
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rivals now reading: Cheltenham five wins, 
Rugby three. s 

Wellington only play one school match, 
and that against Marlborough, the fixture 
dating back well into the eighties. The 
match took place on the Marlborough ground, 
nnd the visitors were successful by a try to 
nothing. Very keenly was the question of 
supremacy fought out, Barton gaining the 
winning point for his side. In their game 
against Clifton, Marlborough were seen to 
great advantage, and secured a handsome 
victory of thirty-three points to five. Oats 
scored the try for the losers ; but Parker and 
Ontarbridge. on the Marlborough three. 
quarter line, were too brilliant for the oppo- 
sition. The record of results between the 
two schools is now equal—tive wins each and 
one draw. Clifton had a redoubtable repre- 
sentative in the Oxford and Cambridge 
match in the person of G. S. J. Fuller- 
Eberle. 

Tonbridge won all their school engage- 
ments, and should, if possible, get on fixtures 
with Marlborough and Wellington. Mr. R. 
L. Aston, as heretofore, takes special interest 
in seeing that the grammar of the game is 
systematically learnt, with the satisfactory 
results mentioned above. W. T. Cave, a 
former captain, did excellent service in the 
Cambridge fifteen. 

Haileybury suffered defeat from Bedford 
Grammar by seventeen points to five. They 
were the stronger forward, but the fine play 
of the Bedford outsides, particularly that of 
C. Milton, decided the result of the match. 

Sherborne enjoy the privilege of trying 
their strength with the Welsh school, 
Llandovery, and this ye&r administered 
defeat by thirteen points to six. They also 
beat St. Paul's by three goals and two tries 
to one goal—-a performance in which the two 
Wilsons had a considerable hand. 

Merchant Taylors, whose old boys’ team 
has completed its twenty-first year and is 
still going strong, defeated Dover College, 
but found the Leys School too powerful for 
them. The latter scored seventeen points to 
nil. 

Dulwich, who continue to derive much 
benefit from the coaching of the old Inter- 
national half, Mr. W. R. M. Leake, defeated 
St. Paul's by the heavy total of twenty-eight 
to nothing. They were also successful 
against Bedford Grammar Schöii. Dulwich 
possess promising players in Gregory, three- 
quarter. back, and Knox, half, while Buller 
has done good service as a place kick. St. 
P'aul's School would not appear to be so strong 
as usual. 

Llandovery, though defeated by Sherborne, 
were successful over their old Welsh rivals, 
Christ's College, Brecon, by six to three. 


In Scotland, the match between those two 
great nurseries of the game, Fettes and 
Loretto, resulted in a victory for the former 
by a goal to nil. The winners had an 
advantage of weight forward. McIntyre, one 
of the halves, secured the winning point, while 
Ure very nearly dropped a goal for Loretto. 
Fettes also beat Glenalmond, forty-three 
points to nothing, and Heriot College, fifteen 
to three. Their match with Merchiston 
ended in a draw after a stiff encounter. 
Hamilton and Cook showed prominently for 
Merchiston, as did McCosh and Gowland for 
Fettes. Loretto and Merchiston also played 
а draw. The only meeting between Scotch 
und English schools—viz. that between 
Loretto and Sedburgh —resulted disastrously 
for the Southerners. Playing at home, the 
Scotch boys ran up twenty-three points to 
their opponents’ nil. Loretto also beat Dollar 
Academy. Merchiston were successful 
ngainst Watson’s Cullege, after a good game, 
by six to three. Watson's were the first to 
score, ana then Merchiston drew level from 
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a fine run in by Roberson. After half-time 
some good passes enabled Welsh to secure 
the winning point for the Castle boys. 
Watson’s and Edinburgh Academy played a 
pointless draw. 

The season was noteworthy for the heavy 
scoring which took place in several matches. 
Blundell’s School, Tiverton, beat Exeter 
School by sixty-three points to nil, while 
Giggleswick obtained forty-six against Leeds 
Grammar School. ‘King Henry упг.'в, 
Coventry, ran up fifty-three and forty-four 
points against King Edward’s, Stratford-on- 
Avon, and Tettenhall respectively. 


In the Association section excellent results 
were shown by Repton. They defeated 
Malvern by four goals to love, a victory largely 
brought about by the fine combination of the 
Derbyshire school boys. Though defeated 
by Shrewsbury by the narrow margin of two 
goals to one, Repton gave a convincing proof 
of their ability by defeating a strong team of 
the Casuals by four goals to one; this same 
Casuals team beat both Shrewsbury and 
Malvern. The Notts Amateurs were also 
among the teams defeated by Repton. The 
latter possess promising players in Greswell, 
Madden, Hammond, Wallis, and Page. 

Malvern, though defeated by Shrewsbury 
and Repton, were more successful against 
Radley, whom they routed by sixteen to nil. 
For Malvern the Fosters were important 
factors in this and other matches. Radley 
did somewhat better against Bradfield, though 
they had to put up with defeat by three goals. 

Farther south, Lancing were victorious over 
their old-time rivals, Brighton College, by three 
to one—a result largely due to M. Saunders, 
who shot two of the goals. Brighton came 
successfully out of their meeting with Forest 
School by two to one. Highgate also defeated 
Forest, a similar result attending their match 
with Felstead. King’s School, Rochester, 
accomplished a successful season. Sandbach 
Grammar School deserve special mention, 
having won some seven matches against 
other schools. These victories were gained 
by a considerable preponderance of goals, 
and the Sandbach football authorities 
should, if possible, arrange their programme 
for next season so as to include some of the 
larger schools. 

Besides the inter-school matches proper, 
school feeling and amateur football generally 
will much benefit by the competition among 
the various old-boy teams for the Arthur 
Dunn Memorial Cup. The memory of one 
who worked so unselfishly for the good of 
ainateur football could in no better way be 
perpetuated. No doubt next season and each 
succeeding season the competition will attract 
ап increasing number of entrants and increas- 
ing interest. 

Though the sister game does not go in for 
cups and competitions, it is pleasing to note 
how prominently the old-boy clubs keep 
their position in the football world. 

Then, again, those schools who do not 
possess regular old boy-teams take advantage 
of the Christmas holidays to try their strength 
against the alumni of some similarly cir- 
cumstanced contemporary. The spectators 
may be few, but the matches are contested 
in the best possible spirit, and good-fellowship 
between the old fellows of both schools, who 
might otherwise never know one another, is 
spread. 

For the benefit of the members of those 
schoola whose performances we have not 
space at our command to particularise on, 
we add a succinct statement of results under 
both codes. 

RUGBY RULES. 
Points 
All Hallows, Honiton, beat Exeter Grammar 
School 


All Hallows. Honiton, heat Kelly College — . 
All Hallows, Honiton, beat H.M.S. Britannia . 


. 97 0 0 
7, 0 
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Points 
Bedford Grammar beat St. Paul's . Я 
Bedford County beat Bedford Modern, .11, 0 
Bromsgrove aud Reading . 
Bromsyrove beat St. Edward's School, Oxon. . 21 to 
Blundell's beat Westward Но ! College. - 6, 


0 
5 
Blundell's beat Exeter School. à К . 68, 0 
Carlisle Grammar School beat St. Bees 
Grammar ё г s . 44. 8 
Christ's Hospital beat Epsom . Ё а .16., 0 
Dover College beat King's, сне А .11, 6 
Dover College heat Epsom ; , ‚в, 6 
Durham beat St. Peter's, York . Я ? ‚17 „ U 
Dulwich beat Bedford Grammar A 8, b 
Eastbourne College beat King's School, Can- 
terbury . : . 14, 0 
Fettes beat Edinburgh Ac aslemy : .13, 5 
Giggleswick beat Lanca-ter ; 2 А . 16, € 
Gigyleswick beat Bradford ; Я А 24D 0 
Griggleswick beat Leeds School. | . 16, U 
King Henry V1tI's, Coventry, beat Camp Hill” 
Grammar School : .15, 0 
King Henry v11.'s, Coventry, beat Tettenhall 44 n 3 
King Henry vines, Cov entry, beat King 
Edward's, Stratford-on-Avon ; ; Я . 59, 0 
Leys School beat Merchant Taylors’ Р .17, 0 
Mill Hill beat Bedford Modern . в { .20, 0 
Onucdte beat Oakbam . à . А т ‚47. 9 
Oakham beat Bedtord Modern . А А . B, 0 
Oakham bent Bromsgrove. i А ‘ .10, 8 
Reading beat St. Ed ward's School, Oxon. . 5, 0 
Rugby beat Uppingham . . I8 ,, 10 
St. Peter's, York, beat W akefield Grammar .20, 0 
St. Peter's, York, beat Leeds Grammar . . 9 „ 3 
Sutton-Valence beat King’s School, Canter- 
bury. ‚11„ 5 
Sherborne beat І. landovery . : " 13, 6 
Sherborne beat Eastbourne Я В А . 25, 0 
Tonbridge beat Sherborne. e д 27 „ 9 
Tonbridge beat Dulwich . ; : E .20, 3 
Wellington beat Marlborough . ‘ ; . 3, 0 
ASSOCIATION. 
Goals. 
Abingdon School beat Bloxham School . . &to 0 
Aldenham beat Forest School . - . 6, 0 
Arnold House Scliool beat W illaston. School 2 4 
Bradfield beat Radley ? А А : 38, 0 
Brigliton beat Forest School 234 
Battersen Grammar School beat King' 8 School, 
Rochester : 3v 


Charterhouse beat Royal. Military College, 
Sandburst 

Hereford Cathedral ` School beat Ludlow ` 
Grummar. 

Hereford Cathedral School ‘beat Cry " Soliool, 
Gloucester Я • А 

Highgate beat Forest. School 

King’s School, Rochester, beat St. Augustine's 5 
College . 

King’s School, Roche ster, beat Borden Coltege . У 

King’s School, Rochester, beat Maidstcne 
Grammar А 

Lancing beat Brighton College . 

Malvern beat Radley . 

Pocklington drew Ampleforth College 

Repton beat 5falvern . " 

South-Eastern College beat St. 
Ramsgate Y 

Sevenoaks Scliool beat Mercers' ` School 

Sevenoaks School beat. Battersea Granimar 

Sevenoaks School beat Cranbrook School 

Sandbach School beat Macclesfield Grammar . 

Sandbach School beat W Шоп Grawmar s 

Sandbach School beat Victoria College 

Sandbach School beat Nantwich Grammar . 2 

Shrewsbury beat Repton . А . Я " 

Shrew sbury bent Malvern. 

Whitenurch Grammar School beat Willaston 
House School . 

Willaston House School beat Victoria College. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


SOUNDS EASY-TRY IT. 


SAY as quickly as you сап а dozen times: “A cup of 
coffee from a copper coffee-pot.” 


a> 
е 


PROMOTION OF ANOTHER 
* B.O.P." WRITES 


ADMIRAL SIR FREDERICK G. D. BEDFORD, K.C.B., has 

been appointed Governor of Western Australia, Our 
older readers will specially remember him as the writer 
and illustrator of the articles on the Britannia in our 
tenth volume. Sir Frederick. who was born iu 18885, has 
been fifty years in the navy, He served in tbe Black 
Sea in 18543, commanded the Serapis during the visit 
of King Edward to India in 1875. was captain of 
H.M.S. Shah when she engaged the Peruvian ironclad, 
Huascar, was captain of the Royal Naval College for 
three years, and then organised an armed flotilla on the 
Nile. He commanded the naval operations on the 
(ambfa and on the Benin River in 1594, wus onec 
A.D. to the late Queen Victoria, has been Naval 
Lord of the Admiralty and Commander-in-Ciifef at 
the Cape and onthe North America aud West Indies 
station, We wish him every success in his uew and 
most important appointment. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS, 


(Twenty-FourtH ANNUAL SERIES, 
[Continued from p. 351.] 


Verse Competitions, 
| 3.—Cycling А 


Prizes—7s. 6d. each. 


ROBERT CHARLES THARP (age 164), 86 Ladbroke Grove, 
Notting Hill, w. 

ANDREW CONNAL (age 19), 6 Edelweiss Terrace, 
Glasgow. 

JOHN HERBERT SMITH (age 32), 7 Mariebonne, Wigan. 


CERTIFICATES. 


Harriette Bristow, Holmleigh, St. Andrew's Road, 
Bedford ; Alfred Clarence Ferris, 220 Wright Street, 
Adelaide, South Australia; Chas. F. Shaw, Batley, 
Yorks. ; George Crantield Barrell, 6 Brunswick Cres- 
cent, New Southgate, N.; Edwin Herbert Rhodes, 
Woore, near Newcastle, Staffordshire ; Atkinson Wani, 
7 Oxendon Street, Leicester ; Arnold Prime, 356 Stock- 
port Road, Levenshulme, Manchester; Albert Nock, 
26 Meredith Street, Cradley Heath. 


We append the winning verses : 


CYCLING. 


THE road hard and smooth, and a gear that runs 
easy, 
"Mid rustic surroundings aglow with the dew; 
The weather compliant and pleasantly breezy, 
The heavens nigh cloudless and brilliantly blue ; 
The trees softly sighing in sweet-sounding measure, 
The birds overhead joining in with the lay. 
How matchless in beauty—and healthy, 
pleasure— 


keen 
: A summer's day! 


Then pedal, you fellows, and make your cheeks 
tingle, | ` | 
And drink from the cup that fair Nature рго- 
vides ; 
Let the breeze waft the bell’s shrill harmonious 
jingle | 
To rouse to activity lads for their rides. 
Now, stay-at-home slackers, come, pump up your 
tyres, | 
And shake off the rust from each indolent limb, 
And join the great throng of enraptured young 
fliers, 
And gaily skim. 


O cycle, your followers—ever increasing— 
Regard you with pleasure—a trusty, good friend ; 
They sing of your powers and your charms without 
ceasing, 
And always are ready your rights to defend. 
Then heigh for the road—leaving dull care behind 
you— 
Now “coasting,” now climbing, now rushing the 
hill ; | 
О cycle, а boon of a comrade. we find you, 
And always will. 
ROBERT CHARLES THARP, 


There's a joy that the city-bred only can feel, 
Who work in the.gloom and the din ; 
"Tis a joy that belongs to the knight of the wheel, 
Who's off for & holiday spin. 
When he's bidden good-bye to the city behind, © 
And mounted his stout iron steed, 
He is light-hearted, happy and free as the wind, 
For cycling is pleasure indeed. 
` Joyous is his gladsome song 
On the great highroad of pleasure; 
Lilting as he speeds along 
To the pedals’ steady measure. 


Oh, the life of the wheelman 's the life that I love, ` 


When level the roads are and dry ; 
With a cooling breeze blowing, the warm sun above, 
Aglow in a glorious aky. 
On ny bike I am monarch of all I survey, . 
My heart beats with gladness untold, 
And my charger untiringly speeds on his. way, 
The milestones no terrors can hold. 
Joyous is my gladsome song 
On the great highroad of pleasure; 
Lilting as I speed along 
To the pedals’ steady measure. 
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Ere the daisy has shaken the dew from her cheek, 
I start while the morning is young; 
When the blackbirds are hushed, 1 my homeward 
way seek, = 
When twilight her shadows has bung. 
In the sunlight or shadow, the level or bill, 
. I glide on my journey with ease; 
And no bondslave of time, I cau slacken at will, 
I vary my speed as 1 please. 
` Joyous is my gladsome song 
On the great highroad of pleasure ; 
 Lilting as 1 speed along 
To the pedals’ steady measure. 


By the wayside and hedge, in the shade and the 
glare, . ; à : : Р 
` The flow'rs that I love are aglow, 
And the glad birds are singing of joys that I share, 
That Nature alone can bestow. 
In the grimy old town I have left all my care, 
No black clouds can darken my sky, 
And my mind is us pure and as fresh as the air; 
We're happy, my cyole and I, 
Joyous is my gladsome song 
On the great highroad of pleasure ; 
Lilting as I speed along 
To the pedals’ steady measure. 
ANDREW CONNAL. 


There's nothing ‘neath yon golden sun, 
Now rising from his nightly nap, 
More varied than the men we dun 
“A cycling chap!” 


Of course, the bikes are varied, too, 
With colours most chameleon ; 
From spotless white to blackest hue, 

Or tinted deep carnelian. 


And what a queer and motley list 
Comprises all their uses. 

No less a one would be the gist , 
Of all their great abuses. 


But, then, the frames of men were made 
For countless variations ; 

So, on bis nerveless steed arrayed, 
He widens life's gyrations. z 


Where once of old when toil was o'er 
He poked in hall or alley, | 

On aerial wheel, from shore to shore, 
He now scours hill and valley. 


The varying seasons, varied sccnes, 
The divers states of tillage, 

The everlasting changeful greens, 
The dreamy nooks, the village; 


The stately charms and beauties rare 
Of hamlets, fane, and minster, 

All open lile—are free as air 
To man, lad, maid, or spinster ! 


The gaysome birds, the little brooks, 
The slim and silvern fishes ; 

In short, all Nature's myriad books 
Lie ready to your wishes ! 


And as her blendings ne'er will age 
While Terra's form shall swing, 
Let's read anew each variant page, 
And crown the cycle king! 
JOHN HERBERT SMITH. | 


* = * * 


‚ “ Go-as-you-Please" Competition. 


T this subject we offered PRIZE-MONEY to the extent 
of Two Guineas for the best constructed and most 
ingenious articles or models that might be sent us, 
whether made of wood. paper, iron, clay, etc., the sole 
condition being that the cost of the material should 
not, at the outside, exceed & few pence. Competitors 
were to be judged in two classes—all ages up to 15, 
and from 15 upwards. We append our Awards. It 
will be seen that, in recognition of good work sub- 
mitted, we have largely increased the total amount of 
Prize-money, which we divide as follows : 


JUNIOR Division (all ages up to 15). 
Prize—10s. 6d. 


RICHARD WATKINSON (age 14 years), 22 Redshaw Road, 
Tong Road, New Wortley, Leeds. 
(Model of locomotive engine—“ Queensland " — very 
complete in all its parts, and excellently constructed.) 


Prize—6s. Us | 
BERNARD ARTHUR FRASER (age 14 years), Invernes 
Lodge, Roehampton Purk, Loudon, 8.W. 


[Model of a hansom cab—well designed and c 
structed.) 


Prize—6s. 
Harry CURLINE (age 15 years), Kynaston, Uppe 
Dorsett Hoad, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex. 
[ Model of * Boy's Gun Lifeboat No. 1"—well mui 
Cost of material, bd.) "E 
| Prite—bs, 
J. S. Hives (age 15 years), 12 Broadway, Kettering. 
[An effectire '* B.O.P” inkstand, made of old сга: 
bores, the monogram “ B.O.P.” being formed of st ri: 
laid оп and putnted over.) 
Ртіге— 53. 
Henry THOMAS CURTIS (age 14 years) 11 Grei- 
Road, Hornsey Lane, N. 


[An ingenious and well-constructed bor, made of cigar 
bor tcood.) 


2е—93, 6d. 

H. NicHors (age 12 years) Bobbolds Farm, Borir 
Wood, Liphook. 

[Two pretty chairs made of feathers and quills.) 


CERTIFICATES. 
[Names stand tn order of merit.) 

George Forbes Brodie (age 15 years), Prestonfie ! 
Saline, Fife ; Robert Stephens, c/o Mrs. Gaved, 4 W: 
Avenue, Perth, W. Australia ; Erskine Byworth Na: 
borough, 13 Thurleigh Road, Balham, &.w.; Hert-- 
Hoffmeyer, Fredensborg Vilia, Wallasey Road, Liscar : 
Cheshire; Wilfred Thorold Szulezewski, Chuur:i 
Cottage, Thames Ditton, Surrey; Robert Шш: 
Duncan, Hope Cottage, Kilcool, co. Wicklow, Ireland. 


SENIOR DIVISION (all ages over 15). 
. Prize—10s. 6d. 
JAMES HAIG JOHNSTON (age 18 years), Carnbee Mans. 

Pittenween, Fife. 

( Workiny model of Cadbrute's automatic castigator, <s 
portrayed in “ B.O.P.," No. 1187, Vol. XX4V.] 

Prize—6s. 
FRANK ERNEST GLOVER (age 22 years), 31 гау: 

Park, Highbury, N. 

(A “B.U.P." Coronation puzzle—a combination © 
Jret and poker-work, most ingeniously and ереси. 
managed.) 

Prize—65. 
B. A. NESBITT KEMP (age 17 years), 22 Chancery Lau: 

London, w.c. 

(Model of a villa on the Lee-on-the-Solent Ека. 
Hants.) { 

Prize—5s, | 
THOMAS J. SMITH (age 21 years), 62 Pavilion Terrace, 
Albert Road, North Woolwich. 
(Geometrical model.) 
À Prize— 55. 
LILY ETHEL SMITH (age 31 years), 65 Crawford Stree 

Bryauston Square. 

(A set of furniture for drawing-room, consisting + 
three chairs and settee.) 

Price—3s. 6d. 
Epwarp TUDOR WILLIAMS (age 19 years) Brunswic: 

Buildings, Carnarvon. 

[Hanging watch-holder, made of sheet copper.] 

v Prize—3s. 6d. 
GEORGE HERBERT HINE» (age 17 увага), 12 The Brox- 
‚ way, Kettering, Northampton, ` 
L Model of а * B.O.P." tnkstand,] 
| Prize—2s. 64. 
FRED GRIMLEY (age 20 years), 74 Silver Street, E: 
monton. 
[Model of the “ Lively” racing yacht.) 
Prize—23s. 6d. 
ALFRED SPRAY, High Street, St. Ives, Coru wall. 

[Pretty model of a barque.) - 

Prize—2s. 6d. 
A. E. S. FOWLER (age 17 years), High Street, Totiivz- 
ton, near Dunstable, Beds. 

(A sedan chair.) 

1 


CERTIFICATES. 


Eleanor Frances Plowright, Swaffham, Noriels; 
Peter Hitchen, 275 Ashton New Road, Beswick, Manr- 
chester; James Scott, 1 Kildonan Terrace. Ibrox 
Govan, Glasgow ; Thomas Bentley Hill, 6 Alberiice 
Street, Asbton-under-Lyne. Lancs. ; Hugh T. №, 
18Garturk Street, Govanhill, Glasgow ; Percy Kelres. 
Wesley Manse, Biggleswade, Beds.; Angus Кате | 
harson Spencer, 17 Woodbury Park Road, Тапты» 
Wells: Atkinson Ward, :7 Oxendon Street, Leicester: 
С. C. Barrell, 6 Brunswick Crescent, New Southgate: 
W. Best, 10 Compton Terrace, Winchmore Hill, х: | 
Harry Beale, Ure Bank, Ripon, Yorks. | 

j 
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“The good old rule, the simple plan, that they should take who have the power, and they should keep who can." 


(Lrawn jor the * Boy's Own Paper” by Е. W. BURTON.) 


CRESUS MINOR; OR, TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 


A WILDLY IMPROBABLE STORY. 


By SKELTON Kurronp, 


Author of * Hammond's Hard Lines," * The Mess that Jack Made?’ “The Uncharted Island,” ete. 


fTTscuE Harry had caused a cab to be 
P brought for his nephew, but he had 
‚ failed to make any arrangements for paying 
.;the fare. Harry was keenly alive to this; 


CHAPTER II.—DREESDALE BROTHERS. 


but, with a cheque for 1,0007. in one's pocket, 
one can hardly dun one's uncle for a paltry 
half-crown. - 

As a matter of fact, Harry had two 


half-erowns in his pocket: one from his 
mother, the other from Aunt Matilda. The 
mother's tip was an extra, wbich she always 


gave at the very last moment to her boy, in 
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addition to all the little coins she kept on 
siving him throughout the holiday. Aunt 
Matilda’s tip was the outcome of the study 
of the manners and customs of many 
nephews. She found that she gained much 
more gratitude hy keeping her gift to the last 
day of the holidays than by throwing it in 
along with the promiscuous coins that found 
their way into juvenile trouser-pockets at 
Christmas time. Accordingly, she always 
kept her bright half-crown, and sent it to her 
expectant nephew on the very morning of 
his departure for school. As a matter of 
fact, it reached Harry just as he was entering 
the fatal cab. 

Harry had only two half-crowns, but he 
had had the chance of another. Just before 
he started for the cab, he had run up to his 
room to take a last look, and see that 
nothing was left behind. There he had 
found Clara. Like a girl, she was crying, but, 
unlike most girls that Harry knew, she 
wanted to do a sensible thing. She was 
only three. years older than he, but she tried 
to talk to him like a mother. Of course 
Harry hadn't time for that sort of thing. To 
be sure, this was not the sensible thing that 
we spoke of. That was different. It was 
when he caught her in the very act of slip- 
ping a half-crown into his jacket pocket that 
Harry knew what a really sensible girl she 
was. 

Naturally he would have nothing to do 
with her half-crown; but all the same he 
felt better for having had the offer of it. 

“Why, Clara, bless your heart" (Harry was 
not in the habit of blessing people's hearts 
in his common speech, but to-day he felt 
specially important, and wished to speak 
like his elders), “І don’t need your half. 
crown. Keep it to buy ribbons and gloves 
and things." 

“ But Mullion, you know," began Clara. 

* Mullion be bothered ! What do I care for 
Mullion ? ” 

* But I thought ——” 

“Oh, yes, I know. But I’m not afraid of 
Mullion now. You're a brick, Clara; you're 
а brick. "That's what you are. But I 
couldn't think of taking your half-crown. 
I couldn't think of it, really, Sis." 

After the inevitable kissing had been sub- 
mitted to, Harry left Clara in the room, and, 
dashing downstairs, seized the strong square 
dressing-case from the chuir in the hall, and 
plunged into the cab, shouting to the cab- 
man: 

* Dreesdale Brothers, Lombard Street.” 

As the cab made its way out and in among 
all the wheeled things that blocked the way, 
Harry felt how noble he had been about 
Clara’s half-crown. He did not know that 
he would have made his sister much happier 
had he taken it gratefully, even though he 
was now on his way to a perfect El Dorado 
of half-crowns. But even schoolboys do not 
know everything. 

When Harry arrived at Dreesdale Brothers, 
he rushed up the steps, and found himself in 
л fine circular room, lit by a window in the 
roof. In front of him ran & beautifully 
polished mahogany counter, which divided 
the room into two unequal segments, the 
bigger or inside segment being in the 
possession of half a dozen bald-headed men. 
There werte doors on both sides, but Harry 
knew that his business was to be done at the 
counter. 

There he found blotting-pads and pens 
and ink. Looking about him cautiously. he 
ким а man pull out a pink paper like his, 
sign it, and pass it over the counter to one 
of the bald-headed men. Carefully copying 
each detail — except perhaps the speed with 
which the gentleman had signed his name, 
for Harry was not a brilliant penman— 
Harry found himself undergoing a severe 
cerutiny from the bald-headed man into 
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whose hands Uncle Harry’s paper had 
fallen. 

* Where did you get this?" asked the 
bald-headed one, as he tweaked the paper 
savagely between his finger and thumb, as 
if to make sure that there were not two 
papers. 

“From my uncle, Mr. Henry Lapworth,” 
replied Harry steadily. This question at 
leust he had expected. 

* What shall I give you ? " asked the man, 
this time peering through the paper at tl:e 
light of the window. 

“The money, of course," replied Harry 
innocently, with a little flush at what he 
thought was the man's cheek. 

“ Yes, but what do you want it in? Notes, 
I suppose? ” 

* No, I want gold—a thousand sovereigns.” 

“Ah! you want gold, eh? Ah!” 

This was said a little sarcastically, but, as 
the man went away as if to get the money, 
Harry did not object. He was a good time 
away, however, and, in fact, never came back. 

Instead, a man like a policeman сате 
forward, and asked Harry if he would be 
good enough to follow him. The boy was 
then led through one of the massive 
mahogany doors into a large, handsomely 
furnished room, with a beautiful carpet, and 
another bald-headed man sitting at a large 
consulting-table covered with papers. 

* This cheque is from your uncle, I under- 
stand," said the new bald-head. “ What 
sort of man is ће?” 

“Splendid!” replied Harry enthusiasti- 
cally. 

The bald-head looked surprised, but went 
quietly on: 

"I don't mean that. What does he look 
like. Is he tall or short, stout or thin, fair 
or dark?” 

Harry wondered what all this had to do 
with his thousand pounds, but a civil question, 
he had been taught, should always get a civil 
answer. 

* Well, he isn’t tall and he isn't short; and 
he is neither stout nor thin, but just ordinary; 
and he's neither fair nor dark, for he's grev. 
But I thought уоп knew him. You're his 
banker, aren't you ? ” 

The bald-headed man smiled, then went 
on politely : 

“Tt isn't usual at all— indeed, it may seem 
very impertinent— to ask you why you are 
getting such a large sum in your own name. 
Eh—eh—may I ask what you are going to 
do with it?” 

“ Spend it, of course," answered Harry in 


some surprise. ‘That’s Uncle Harry's 
condition. Spend it within & year and a 
day.” 


“Hum!” grunted the bald hend. He was 
not satisfied, but he did not dare to go any 
farther, in case he should offend an excellent 
customer. Still, he had to be careful when 
such a large sum was at stake, so he asked 
point-blank : 

" Where nre you taking the money to 
now?" 

“To St. Pancras, where Uncle Harry is 
waiting for me, and if I don't get away very 
soon I shall be late for my train." 

“Ah, Mr. Lapworth is waiting for you. 
Why couldn't you say so &t first? "That 
changes everything. You are driving, of 
course 2”? 

Harry acknowledged that he was. and that 
his cab was waiting for him.. The bald- 
head rang a bell, and the man like a police- 
man entered, and was told to send Jenkins. 

When Jenkins appeared, Harry was 
astonished to see that he was not bald. But 
he was more than astonished when the chief 
bald-hend ordered Jenkins to accompany 
the thousand pounds into the cab, and see 
them safely delivered into Mr. Lapworth’s 
hands. 


“This is in order to guard you on your 
way. London is a terrible place for clever 
robberies. The thieves know everything. I 
shouldn't wonder if there's half a dozen 
waiting for you now. We always send a 
guard with large sums like this." 

Harry had to accept the situation. Tea 
little bags were brought in, each sealed up 
and stamped with the seal of the bank. He 
was told that each of the little bags contained 
one hundred pounds, and was asked if he 
would like to count them. But as the 
question was put—like the Latin question 
with num—so as to expect the answer Хо, 
Harry fell in with the expectation, and sail 
he would take the bank's word for it. Be- 
sides, he was now in a little bit of a funk in 
case he should miss his train. 

The bags were duly placed in the dressing- 
case, the queer key was turned in the lock. 
the sturdy straps were firmly buckled, ani 
then the case was carried off by Jenkins, whic 
Harry had to console himself by thrasting 
the precious key into his right-hand trouser. 
pocket. Harry soon found that even Jenkin: 
was not considered enough, for the police. 
man-looking man— who turned out to be an 
old soldier —had mounted on the box. 

Harry comforted himself amid all th's 
suspicion by the reflection that no one could 
now get at that thousand pounds without 
either getting the key from him or burstin: 
open the case. The thousand pounds had 
been paid ; there could be no drawing back 
now. At least he hoped not; but there was 
just the chance that Uncle Harry might 
back out of the affair at the last moment. 
If only the train were steaming out of the 
station, then he might consider himsc!f 
really master of his fortune. He was net 
yet quite convinced that the whole thing 
was not a dream, and he felt that he could 
never be convinced till he had actually spent 
some of the thousand pounds. His dreams 
had often gone as far as this point before ; it 
wus at the spending point that they always 
broke down. 

As they drew up at St. Pancras, Harry 
fumbled in his pocket for the cabby’s fare. as 
he saw in a moment’s glance that there was 
no uncle on the arrival platform to welcome 
him and relieve him from the unpleasant 
duty of dealing with the driver. 

Harry had up till now kept one hand 
jealously on the cash, but at this moment 
he had removed his hand to search for 
the necessary half-crown, and at that very 
moment the door of the cab swung rapidly 
open, a grimy hand darted in with lightning- 
like rapidity—and the case was gone. 
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For a couple of seconds Harry’s mouth | 


remained wide open with astonishment. 
Then it let out a yell that had no meaning 
in it, but which startled the whole station. 

“Stop thief ! ” was Harry’s tirst articulate 
cry, as he sprang out and gazed along the 
long platform in the hope of catching >» 
glimpse of the retreating thief. Not a trace 
was to be seen either up the platform or 
down. 

* Guards!” cried Harry, rounding on the 
bank people—“ fine guards you are, sitting 
there like —stir your stumps, or you'll have 
to pay ——" 

“ Look 'ere, young gentleman," interrupted 
& good.looking man in & railway uniform. 
“you drop your larks, or it'll be the wore 
for you. We're not at school 'ere, you know, 
an’ we've our business to atten’ to. Were 
ye goin’? 

“ Larks !” screamed Harry. “Larks! I've 
been robbed of-——" 

Here his eyes chanced to fall upon his сае 
lying snugly on a railway barrow, where it 
had been placed by the railway porter wh: 
had put in his grimy hand and had deitly 
swung out the case, as he was well accus- 
tomed to-do. The indignant shriek died 


away on Harry’s lips; he pretended he'd 
been larking all along, and finished quietly— 
“ That is, I'm going to Latemhead.”’ 

The officials seemed to take this change as 
а matter of course. They were well used to 
the vagaries of this kind of passenger. Now 
and again it is convenient to have a reputa- 
tion for eccentricity. 

* Well, if it’s Latemhcead you're for, you'd 
better hurry up. You've three minutes to 
catch your train.” 

“ГИ take the case," interrupted Jenkins, 
“till we see Mr. Lapworth.” 

“All right, but run," cried Harry. “ГЇЇ 
keep you in sight.” 

“Еге, І say, w'ere do I come in?" came a 
voice from the box of the cab. **'O's to pay 
me? "There's a matter о’ five bob, as I'll 
thank somebody for." 

Five shillings! In his wildest and most 
doleful calculation Harry had never gone 
beyond half a crown for any cab. He stood 
irresolute. Probably guessing by the boy’s 
eye that a bolt was in the wind, the cabby 
came down from his box, and in a twinkling 
had Harry by the arm. 

“ Five bob, young un, or no train fur vou, 
3 yer bay's away on its own accoun’. Five 

ob!" 

There was not & moment to be lost, so 
Harry plunged his hand into his right-hand 
trouser-pocket, pulled out the two half-crowns, 
and, handing them to the man, bolted. As 
he made off he heard one of the coins clink 
on the ground. Evidently the cabman had 
been too clumsy to catch it; but that was 
his affair. In the meantime Harry had more 
thau enough to attend to. It was touch and 
go with the train. After all, it turned out 
well for the boy that Jenkins had gone on 
ahead, for he had recognised Mr. Lapworth, 
and had duly placed the precious case in 2 
window-seat of а first-class compartment 


E was all over — the mother and herson were 

once more united. Tom Link sat sinoking 
his pipe on а secluded seat in his garden. 
Mr. Quern was in his sordid room overlook- 
ing the moor. Bull and Ibsley were in the 
train speeding on their way back to London. 

They had the carriage to themselves. 
Thev talked over the incidents of the day. 
Bull told how Mr. Quern prepared Mrs. Wood- 
ward for the announcement —feeling his way 
delicately ; dwelling upon his own conviction 
wll through past years that the boy was not 
drowned; saying that he now had definite 
proof that the boy had been abducted ; that 
he had been taken to Africa. 

And when Mrs. Woodward had in some 
measure recovered from the overwhelming 
shock of such information, Mr. Quern went 
on with admirable tact, gradually leading up 
to the climax, mentioning the date of their 
«tiling from Africa; the day of their arrival 
in England; the method and assurance of 
the discovery. 

c It was wonderful,” said Bull, “ how Mrs. 
Woodward controlled her emotion, even 
when Quern told her that Hugh was waiting 
by the bridge. .. But I did admire our noble 
old master! Talk about eloquence at the 
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ready for Harry, who rushed up and was 
bundled in. 

The train had begun to move before the 
boy had quite come to his senses, and before 
he could exchange a word with Uncle Harry 
he was thrust back into his compartment by 
a tall man in a whitish ulster, who pushed 
his way in as the carriage gained speed, and, 
by the time this intruder had secured the 
door, the train was out of the station. 

Harry’s only comfort was a shout from his 
uncle that told him that his school box was 
all right in the van, and was labelled 
Latemhead. This comfort did not go far, 
for Harry soon began to wish that his precious 
case were ns safe as the box. This new man 
was evidently a desperate character—no 
doubt one of the half-dozen thieves that the 
banker had spoken of. He sat in his corner 
looking at the boy in quite a bloodcurdling 
way, and every few moments his hand would 
wander into an inner coat-pocket, aud then 
quickly come out aguin empty. 

After a little he did produce something 
from that pocket, but nothing more terrible 
than a сіраг-саѕе. Then he glanced over at the 
boy, and remarked in a half-apologetic way : 

“ You don't object, I daresay ? "' 

Harry knew that smoking was against the 
by-laws of the company, and at first felt 
inclined to take it out of this nasty fellow 
by refusing to allow smoking, but second 
thoughts showed him that he could not 
prevent the big rascal from doing what he 
liked. Besides, there was something pleasant 
in being asked permission by such a big man, 
and, after all, it was like a milksop to object to 
smoking. When permission had been graci- 
ously granted, they were settling into a more 
friendly attitude, when the stranger, by an 
unexpected interest in Harry, restored the 
strained relations between the two. 

e You'd be more comfortable if you'd put 
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that bag under the seat. I think it'll easily 
go under. Геб try." 

Before Harry could interfere, the man had 
seized the case, and exclaimed : 

“ Great Scott! Whata weight! What do 
you travel in, youngster? Hillo, Í say!” 

The concluding remark was his reply to а 
vigorous blow that Harry let him have on the 
forearm. The boy felt that he had to do 
something in defence of his tip, and he had 
done it with some force, but without much 
discrimination. 

For a moment the tall man hung over him, 
apparently uncertain what to do. Finally 
he seemed to make up his mind to give the 
young cub a lesson. Thrusting him back 
into his corner with his left hand, he seized 
the case with his right. and made for the 
window on his own side of the compartment. 

“Now, my lad, do you know what 1 am going 
to do for your cheek? I'm going to drop 
your lead box out of this window. You can 
advertise for it at the next station.” 

But, big as he was, he had over-estimated 
his power, for Harry was at him literally tooth 
and nail. Hehadto drop the case to defend 
himself. As soon as he had again got the 
better of Harry, and was holding him piuned 
down to his seat, he said, panting with his 
exertions : 

“ Well, well, youngster. You don't need a 
lesson, I see. You deserve to save your bag. 
I never really meant to throw it out, anyway. 
Why should I?" 

" Hand it over, then," growled the un- 
appeased Harry. 

“I daresay you can pick it up for your- 
self," was the reply. “What you can have 
in that passes my comprehension. It must be 
worth millions to make you attack a man 
like me." 

Harry regained his case, and the two sat 
glaring at each other as before. 
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 QUEER MR. QUERN. 


By THE Rev. А. N. MALAN, D.D., 


Author of * The Belgian Hare," 7 The Wallabu Man,” ete, etc. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—CONCLUSION, 


bar—I never heard a man tackle a difficult 
matter with such splendid skill—it was 
simply magnificent ! " 

“And what is your final pronouncement 
upon Hugh’s disappearance, when the clap- 
ping is over? Have you a theory ? ” 

"My dear Kenneth," said Bull, with a 
serious expression of voice, “ I have a theory, 
but I have also а regard for that venerable 
adage, de mortuis nil nisi bonum—so I 
prefer to keep my opinion to myself. Who- 
ever is guilty, he will be judged nt a Bar 
where false accusations have no entrance, во 
one need not hazard conjectures. It matters 
now little to those imniediately concerned 
what part human agents contributed to 
working out the inscrutable ordinance of 


` Providence. * Wait till the clouds roll by" is 


& popular song. Those who are most con- 
cerned have waited. God grant them their 
reward in pure sunshine ! 


One more glance at the village that 
nestles under the heathery slopes of Tolbury 
Beacon. 

When news of the wonderful turn of 
events was noised abroad, the church bells 
were rung to testify the joyous congratula- 


[THE END.] 


tions which every villager was keen to 
express. The happiness outpoured upon 
Riverlands was the prelude to an impulse of 
prosperity soon to be experienced in many a 
cottage home. 

For an opportunity occurred which en- 
abled Tom Link to rent Westerham Farm 
-—the estate that included in the roll of its 
broad acres all the rich meadows by Barbel- 
side. Hugh Woodward joined him in 
partnership, and the labourers soon knew 
that there were no more generous masters in 
all the country round. 

Mr. Quern was prevailed upon to vacate 
his rooms at Moorside Cottage, and take up 
hia quarters at the farm. He might often 
be seen on Tom Link's bay pony, ambling 
along the roads and lanes; and he developed 
such an interest in farming operations that 
the researches he once made concerning the 
development of barnacle geese stood а poor 
chance of being repeated. 

He dined at least twice & week at River- 
lands, and never failed to notice the china 
soldier upon the drawing-room chimney 
piece. The head was so neatly cemented to 
the body that no one could guess it had 
ever been broken. 
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A STRANGE STORY 


p~“ had been strolling alone in an aimless 

way when he saw a broad expanse of 
sunlight a little way in front of him, and he 
found that they had reached the outskirts of 
the forest and were nearing a village of some 
sort. 

It was some distance away, however, and 
he did not at once recognise it; but, us he 
stood regarding the neat bamboo fence that 
surrounded the village, it suddenly dawned 
upon him that there was something very 
familiar about the place and that part of the 
forest that lay to the left of it, and then he 
felt certain that it must be the slavers' 
village, though, approaching it from another 
quarter, he had not at first recognised it. 

“ You stay here with Lorine, Dick," Philip 
said, “ while I have a look." 

Then Philip left them, and Dick and 
Lorine waited anxiously for his return. 

After some time he came back with the 
news that he had gone quite close to the 
village, that most of its huts had been burnt 
to the ground, and that it appeared quite 
deserted. 

* Would you mind being left here for a 
short time alone, while Dick and I ро and 
explore?” Philip asked Lorine. 

“ Oh, no," replied Lorine. 

"Leave Lorine your pistol and come 
along, Dick," Philip said. “If you want us, 
fire off the pistol, and we will be back like a 
flash of lightning," he added, looking at 
Lorine. 

Lorine gave him a little nod, and he and 
Dick set off. 

Squeezing through the bamboo fence, they 
walked up one of the streets of the village 
towards the square. On all sides of them 
they saw signs of the fire. The whole place 
was іп ruins, and in the streets the bones of 
those who had fallen in the fight lay bleach- 
ing in the sun, picked clean by the vultures. 
Evidently, after the escape of the sluves, the 
village had been deserted by all those who 
had survived the general slaughter; and, 
after having quite convinced themselves that 
there was no one left in the place, Philip 
and Dick climbed to the top of the little fort, 
where the mate and all its defenders lay just 
as they had fallen. 

“Ugh!” cried Dick, scaring away a 
vulture who, bolder than the rest, had 
swooped down and perched on one of the 
huts near them. 

" What brutes, not even to have buried 
their own men decently ! " remarked Philip. 

“ I suppose the Captain did return here," 
Dick suid. 

* Sure to have done," Philip said. ** The 
storehouses down there have not been burnt, 
and all the merchandise that was in them 
when we were here has been cleared out of 
them." 

And, catching sight of some tools in one 
of the sheds, Philip left Dick, but he returned 
almost immediately with a spade and pick- 
axe, and began talking earnestly to Dick. 

Then Dick, leaving Philip on the fori, 
returned to where they had left Lorine. 

“ Philip says he thinks we had better camp 
here to-night, Lorine,” he said, as he joined 
her, ** then we shall be quite fresh for any- 
thing that turns up to-morrow. He thinks 
we may find a boat—there were always a 
good many knocking about down by the river, 
and get away from this awful place that 
way.” 

Lorine asked Dick why Philip had not 
returned with him, but Dick only answered 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—AT THE MERCY OF WIND AND WAVE. 


evasively, and said that Philip was coming 
presently. When Philip returned, Dick 
disappeared for some hours, and later on in 
the day both boys made some excuse for 
leaving her again—for an hour or two—- 
and went off together. Lorine wondered a 
little at this, as they had been in the habit 
of keeping all together, and when one of the 
boys went a little way ahead to explore the 
other always stayed with her. 

She had often laughed at them for taking 
such care of her, saying she was not afraid 
of being left alone for half an hour or so— 
even in a forest; but she did not trouble 
herself much about their leaving her, con- 
cluding that for some reason they wanted to 
return to the village, and that, as they were 
now out of the forest. they thought she 
would be quite safe. Only, as they had 
found that the village was deserted, she 
was rather surprised that they had not 
suggested that she should go with them. 

Lorine was quite right in supposing that 
Philip and Dick had returned to the slavers' 
village, hut she did not learn until long 
afterwards why they had not wished to take 
her with them. 


The day was drawing to a close; not a 
sign of life was visible in the deserted village, 
and, as Dick and Philip stood on the little 
fort beside a mound of newly raised earth, a 
stillness born of death and disaster sur- 
rounded them. Overhead birds of prey 
swept across the sky, bathing their wings in 
the evening air. 

Neither Dick nor Philip cared to be the 
first to break the silence. They had done 
their best for the poor mate, whose remains 
now rested under that mound of earth, but 
they both felt that there was yet one thing 
wanting-- one thing more to be done before 
they might consider their sad task faithfully 
accomplished. 

Each hesitated and looked shyly at the 
other ; then Philip broke the silence. “ Don't 
you think we ought to say - —"' he began. 

“ Yes, I do," Dick said reverently. 

And both boys knelt bareheaded beside 
the mound of earth while Dick repeated the 
most appropriate prayer he could think of. 

When he had finished, the two boys 
remained for a minute or two kneeling beside 
the grave, then, rising, they left the fort and 
hastened back to the place where they had 
left Lorine. 

It was their last night in the forest, and 
they hoped that their adventures were nearly 
over. They thought that if only they could 
find a boat and get picked up by a ship, 
they might soon reach more civilised regions 
and eventually be enabled to return to their 
relations. 

They did not sleep much that night, but 
spent the greater part of it round their camp- 
fire talking and discussing plans for the 
morrow; and, early the next morning, 
having breakfasted, they started for the 
river. 

To reach the river they were obliged to go 
through the village; but Dick and Philip, 
choosing a roundabout route, led Lorine 
towards the little landing-stage. 

As they hastened through the streets as 
quickly as they could, Lorine (though the 
boys had carefully chosen those streets where 
there had been but little fighting) now and 
again cast a shuddering glance around her, 
but the boys hurried her along, and they soon 
reached the river. 


PERIL. 


There, moored to the landing-stage and to 
the trees that grew upon the bank of the 
river, they found several canoes and boats of 
all kinds. Most of them were old and worn 
out, and, at first sight, there was not one of 
them that looked capable of outliving a blow 
that might be dealt them by any ordinarv- 
sized sea-going wave. But, after hunting 
about for some time, Dick discovered a ship's 
boat that was old, certainly, but tough, well- 
seasoned, and—as far as they could judge— 
seuworthy. Dick knew something about 
boats, having often gone out sailing in the 
bay near Bella Vista. So, when he pro- 
nounced for this boat, and declared her 
capable of weathering even u storm at sea, it 
was agreed that they should trust themselves 
in her, if a suitable mast and sail could be 
found. There were several spars and pieces 
of old sails and masses of tangled cordage 
lying in the boats, and with some of these 
Dick managed to rig up a mast and sail. 

Everything now being ready, and the fruit, 
cocon-nuts, etc., they had gathered, and some 
game they had shot and cooked, with a supply 
of water, having been put on board, they all 
three got into the boat and began sailing 
down the river. 

It was а lovely morning, and the light breeze 
that was blowing sent them along at a fair 
pace. As they left the river behind them and 
passed quickly by the numerous small bays 
that lay with their banks covered with trees 
on either side of them, their spirits rose 
in devout thankfulness, and they drew in 
long breaths of the salt-laden air, that came 
to them direct and untainted from the open 
sea beyond and seemed so refreshing after 
the heavily scented atmosphere of the forest. 

Dick, remembering that Lorine had rather 
& nice voice and used to be fond of singing. 
got her to enliven the way with a song, and, 
with the sound of her fresh young voice 
floating over the water, they swept along 
through the headlands out upon the wide 
Ocean. 

The treacherous ocean received them 
kindly, and its waves, glittering in the sun- 
light and sweeping gently past the sides of 
their boat, carried them, with the aid of the 
light breeze, farther and farther from the 
shore. But, when all sign of land had faded 
away in the distance, and after they had been 
some days at sen, its mood changed ; and 
Dick—with his hand on the tiller and his 
eyes to windward—began to look uneasy as 
the waves, instead of running smoothly past 
the sides of the boat, gathered themselves in 
little heaps, and threw themselves against 
her planks, as though eager to test their 
strength before— with the fast rising wind— 
they fell upon her and tore her to pieces. 

“Phew!” cried Philip, as a large wave 
broke over the side of the boat and drenched 
Lorine with spray. “ Неге, you'd better 
change over, Lorine,” he said. “ You will 
get soaked there.” 

“Yes, do, Lorine. Now, Philip, a little 
more that way —that's it," and Captain Dick, 
having arranged his passengers to his liking, 
and with due regard to their comfort and the 
boat's safety, cast a long, anxious glance to 
windward. 

“Yes,” he thought, ** we'll have to try and 
weather it out under bare poles." 

But, before he could loose, much less take 
in, the boat/s sail, a gust of wind caught it 
and nearly capsized the boat. Fortunately the 
sail was so old and rotten that, unable to bear 
the strain put upon it, it split in all directions 
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and was torn to ribbons by the wind, and, 
though she had shipped a good deal of water, 
the boat almost immediately righted herself. 

“Quick, Philip, bale her out ! " cried Dick, 
his face white and drawn. It had been a 
very neat thing, and Dick felt that to some 
extent he was responsible for it. The sail 
ought to have been taken in before. 

The storm was soon upon them, and for 
several hours they lay at its mercy, their 
boat tossing about amongst the waves that 
momentarily threatened to overwhelm and 
sink her. Then—as suddenly as it had 
risen—the storm abated, and they were 
drifting helplessly, without sail or oars, on 
a smooth glassy sea. Their provisions were 
running short, the heat was intense, and they 
were cramped in every limb from long con- 
finement to the narrow limits of the small 
eraít. 

All the time they had been on the water 
not & sail had appeared, and, though they 
kept a sharp watch day and night for the 
ship that they had hoped would pick them 
up, they had not even caught sight of one 
faraway in the distance. "l'hey seemed to be 
the only living mortals left on the wide, weary 
ocean. Alone, neglected, and deserted by the 
teeming millions of their fellow-creatures that 
peopled the earth. 

. By-and-by the last of the fruit had to be 
dealt out piecemeal. 


HIS ADVENTURES 


T about twelve o'clock on the night of 
Monday, April 26, а group of men 
were standing outside the railway-station at 
Velestino, pufting at their pipes or cigarettes, 
till the red tips of the latter glowed pictur- 
esyuely in the dusk, and talking lightly, 
perhaps even a little flippantly, as men will 
who have looked in the face of Death but 
yesterday, and who know that they will 
stand within sweep of his scythe араіп to- 
morrow. 

The American correspondent was there, 
lanky and imperturbable as ever. He had 
fallen back with the rear-guard from 
Ty:znavos, but, on discovering the utterly 
disorganised condition of troops and trans- 
port, bad requisitioned a gun-horse which he 
had found p»acefully grazing by the roadside, 
with its severed traces trailing behind it, and 
had ridden on to the junction by unfrequented 
paths, avoiding Larissa altogether. Close 
beside Jephson stood Leonard Stanleigh, 
who had come up by rail from Pharsala to 
inquire if Daintry had yet arrived, and was 
going back again by the next train. Philip, 
the Greck lieutenant of Irregulars, was 
talking eagerly to the Englishman, empha- 
sising his speech with much gesticulation, 
and the rest of the party was made up of a 
foreign war-correspondem or two, a few of 
the Euzonoi, and a tired-looking transport- 
oflicer, whose dark uniform showed like an 
ink-blur beside Philips mountaineer's dress 
of ghost-like white. 

“Wal, gentlemen," the American was 
saying in his nasal voice, “all I can say is that 
it would have been mighty easy for our 
friend the enemy to have rushed this depót, 
if the Turk didn't happen to be the laziest 
animal in creation. When I pot here on 
sunday night the place was only held by a 
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At last, of all their store, only one cocoa- 
nut remained. This they guarded jealously 
for nearly a day, then their thirst became 
unbearable. Dick picked it up and tossed it 
to Lorine, who passed it to Philip. 

“ Неге, Dick, three shies a penny," cried 
Philip as he threw it back again to Dick, re- 
calling the days when he and Dick had 
attended a country fuir where cocounuts 
were plentiful. 

Each wanted the others to have the full 
benetit of that last precious drop of liquid. 

Dick found it impossible to smile at 
Philip’s feeble joke; he could only summon 
up strength enough to again pass the cocoa- 
nut to Lorine. 

Philip gave a hoarse laugh. ‘ Lorine, you 
wil have to—to—drin& it," he said, with 
а pitiful stammer over the last part of his 
sentence. 

“ We will share it; and I will begin, if you 
two promise," Lorine said. 

Soon, tormented by hunger and thirst, the 
intense heat increasing their sufferings 
twenty-fold, they hoped against hope that 
every hour might be their last in the boat, 
and that the anxiously looked-for ship that 
was to rescue them would appear. 

Then Philip—weakened by his recent ill- 
ness—lay at the bottom of the boat insensi- 
ble. Not long after Lorine sank down 
beside him, and only Dick was left sitting at 


( To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXIII. —A GLEAM OF HOPE. 


handful of Irregulars, and they were so 
scared that I believe they'd have run like 
jack-rabbits at the first shot. Lucky job for 
you that Edhem was snoring peacefully in 
Larissa, not dreaming of the ripe cherry 
down here ready to fall into his mouth.” 

" Nasty business if the Pacha had pushed 
on straight here," commented &n English 
correspondent to one of the оћсегз of 
Euzonoi. “Cut you off from your base, 
wouldn't it? and spoilt the control of the 
railway for the Crown Prince. I should 
think you would hold Velestino to the last." 

“It will not come to that," the Greek 
returned confidently. * The loss of the junc- 
tion would be a terrible blow to us, of course, 
but there is no fear of that now Smolenitz is 
here. Our position is excellent, and we have 
1,800 men and six guns. I do not feel 
the slightest anxiety for the safety of 
Velestino." 

“It takes а good deal of rubbing-in to 
teach some folks a lesson," Jephson remarked 
dryly in his English colleague's ear. "I 
should have thought that the horrors of 
Friday night would have done it, but it seems 
I was mistaken." 

And the other's answering nod had a world 
of meaning in it. 

Meunwhile Philip, leaving the rest to 
discuss the position of affairs among them- 
selves, had been opening his secret anxiety 
to the tall young oflicer of the Forcign 
Legion. 

“I would have given almost everything I 
possess to have been able to remain with 
your fellow-countryman in Larissa," he said 
earnestly to Stanleigh. “ I tried to persuade 
him to come with us, but the idea gct into 
his head that it was his duty to tind Captain 
Levandros, and after that, of course, one 
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his post, with one hand resting on the now 
almost useless tiller and the other grasping 
one of Lorine's hands as he scanned tke 
horizon with burning, smarting eyes. 

From time to time the slight pressure of 
Lorine's fingers told him that she was still 
living, but his parched swollen tongue ciove 
to the roof of his mouth, and he could only 
look at her in dumb misery. 

The heat was intolerable. The whole 
boat seemed red-hot, and the tiller burnt into 
his hand. Occasionally he fancied himself 
back at Bella Vista, and—in imayination— he 
held long conversations with his father and 
mother; the evil face of Domenico wouid 
appear before him, and he would find him- 
self wondering listlessly one moment why 
he did not now hate the sight of it, and 
another moment why he should expect 
limself to hate the sight of it. Then 
the splashing and gurgling of a flowing 
stream would rouse him to consciousness, 
and he would open his eyes and lesn 
cagerly forward to taste the delicious liquid, 
only to find himself still in the boat with 
the blue sea rippling gently against its sides. 

Presently he, in his turn, slid down 
beside the other two; but the boat with its 
sailless mast continued to glide slowly along 
the deserted plain of glittering water, a mere 
speck upon the ocean. ‘Then there arose ou 
the horizon the outline of a ship. 


GRECO-TURKISH WAR. 


might as well try to move Mount Pelion over 
yonder as to turn him from his purpose." 

"Yes, we English have inconvenient 
notions of duty sometimes," Leonard returned 
grimly. 

“Tf I had not done as he wished," Philip 
went on, “the men would have found ther- 
selves without a leader on their arrival here. 
with the almost certain result that they 
would have deserted in despair, as so many 
otliers, even of the regular troops, have done. 
As it is, the detachment Valentine had with 
him has re-joined to a man, and some of the 
others are straggling in exhausted and 
footsore. But ў doubt if we shall be able to 
muster more than опе hundred rifles. 
Levandros's Irregulars, as they were before 
the war commenced, exist no longer. When 
I think of the men, I tell myself I acte 
rightly, but when I think of Valentine, 
perhaps a prisoner, perhaps shot, I feel that, 
in spite of everything, I ought not to have 
left him. In fact, I hardly know what to 
think," the young mountaineer ended mis- 
erably. 

Stanleigh laid a kindly hand on 
speaker’s shoulder. 

^ Well, if it is any comfort to you." he 
answered, “I don't see how you could have 
acted otherwise than as you did. It was your 
plain duty to keep your men together- - the 
other was only a matter of private friendship. 
Let me see—Daintry promised to re-join 
within three days, didn't he? Well, I 
shouldn't worry about him until the time is 
up. If I know Val Daintry rightly, it wes! 
take smarter fellows than the Turks are to 
keep him under lock and key. And shoct 
him they dare not— shooting British subjects 
isn't exactly a healthy pastime, you know!” 

“That has Фсеп any.bope all along," the 


the 


Greek said, his face brightening. “His 
nationality is, to a certain extent, a protection 
to him, and he carries that passport written 
in his face. No one could mistake him for 
anything but an Englishman." 

“Are you talking about that young fellow 
Daintry ? " the American pressman put in. 
"I've been worrying myself about him all 
day, and imagining all kinds of things, each 
worse than the last. He's just the best 
sort of Britisher, the sort that has made tlie 
Old Country what she is, and that’s a pretty 
big concern, in spite of what the continental 
papers say. You can imagine that boy 
ridiug in the charge of the Light Brigade or 
facing Sepoys at Lucknow. But his sort 
don't live long, worse luck! I knew another 
youngster just like him, in the Sudan—a 
fins lad, as straight and true as steel, and 
not six months out of West Point —I nean 
Sandhurst. The Fuzzies cut him up outside 
Suakim.” 

* Be quiet, man, can't you?’’ muttered 
the English correspondent, noticing how 
Stanleigh tlinched at the American's words. 

There was a moment’s silence, and then 
Leonard, as if anxious to create a diversion, 
stepped under a lamp and glanced at his 
watch. “I say, you fellows ! " he exclaimed, 
*" my train is due to start in ten minutes, and 
as by some unlooked-for chance it may do 
so, perhaps I had better get my traps aboard. 
Do you know," he added, turning to Philip, 
"I'm rather inclined to envy you men up 
here? You will have your whack at the 
enemy long before we get & chance down 
yonder at Pharsala." 

Philip made no answer, but held up his 
hand for silence. 

“Don’t you hear something?” he asked. 


“I could swear I heard horses’ hoofs a 
moment ago. Yes! There it is agnin— 
listen! And, sure enough, as the men 


Btood silently listening, there came distinctly 
to their ears, mingled with the snorting and 
rumbling of engines and waggons from the 
line behind them, the unmistakable clanking 
sound of iron shoes on a hard road. 

+ Ап aide, with despatches from Smole- 
nitz," suggested one of the Euzonoi, yawning 
behind his hand. 

* An aide-de-camp coming from the north ? 
No!" Philip returned quickly. ** We shall 
get no more messages from Larissa now, 
unless ——"' he stopped, and listened even 
more intently than before. 

Nearer and nearer came the thudding 
hoofs, and each moment the clink of stirrup- 
irons grew more distinct, until, at Jength, 
steed and rider shot into the ring of light 
shed by the station-lamps, and the horse, a 
powerful] roan, bearing the accoutrements of 
a trooper, was reined up with a jerk which 
caused it to rear and plunge furiously. The 
rider was wearing the full uniform of a 
Turkish officer of cavalry, dark-blue tunic 
and grey pantaloons, but, in spite of the 
hostile dress, Norris Jephson recognised him 
at once, and sprang forward with both hands 
outstretched. 

“The garb is the garb of a follower of the 
Prophet, but the seat is the seat of an 
English foxhunter!’’ he exclaimed in huge 
delight. “ Why, Val. old pard, what do you 
mean by giving us such a turn? And where 
did you manage to raise that horse? And 
the uniform? While we've been mourning 
you ag lost, you've evidently been spoiling 
the Philistines.” 

Val shook hands silently with the 
American, and then, slowly dismounting, 
beckoned to a soldier who was standing near 
to hold his bridle, and advanced towards the 
group—a tall, martial figure, with a very 
white and worn face. There was not one 
of the men present who had previously 
known him but saw that since Inst they met, 
the bright, happy-hearted lad had passed 
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through some ordeal which had left a scar 
behind it, in the shadow which darkened his 
fearless blue eyes and the lines which 
seemed to have suddenly come about his 
mouth. He looked five years older than the 
Daintry Philip had left behind him in 
Larissa. 

However, as he caught sight of the lieu- 
tenant of Irregulars and Stanleigh, standing 
side by side, the cloud lifted for a moment, 
and he looked like his old self. 

“Т can t tell you how glad I am to see you 
both!" he exclaimed as their hands met. 
"I've had a pretty anxious time, Mr. Stan- 
leigh, taking it all round, since we put that 
dear old ass, Zumioros, on board the train by 
force, and not the least of my anxieties has 
been the uncertainty asto what had happened 
to you and Philip. You ave all right, both 
of you?” 

“ Yes, yes, all right," Stanleigh returned 
hastily. * I've only а moment to stay, Daintry, 
as my train goes in about two minutes. I 
came up from Pharsala this afternoon to get 
news of you— we've all been worrying, you 
see —and I am glad that I've nct got to go 
back without it! But I must tell you this 
before I go. I had a message from Zamoros 
last night, brought by & young English 
surgeon come up to join one of the field- 
hospitals at the front. Јоп'в with our own 
Red Cross people at Volo, is getting on first- 
rate, and hopes to re-join in & week or less. 
He's fretting, I fancy, over the thought of 
missing a big fight." 

“Не would, of course," Val responded, a 
little proudly; “that’s just like him. And 
the work we've gone through since last 
Friday makes us look forward to the chance 
of a decent row as the oue thing left worth 
hoping for. All the same, the Turks haven't 
behaved as badly in Larissa as we expected.” 

* They are in then, for a certainty ? " 

~“ Oh yes! Since yesterday morning. There 
has been a little plundering, but it was put a 
stop to at once, and the wounded and non- 
combatants have been decently treated. 
Must you go? The train ?—yes! Well, 
good-night, and thanks for your news. I 
daresay we'll meet again soon.” 

“ Yes, if the Turks don't come up to the 
scratch more smartly than we think. Good- 
bye, and for pity’s sake don’t put yourself in 
the way of getting captured a second time— 
you mightn't come off so easily. I declare 
that wretched engine's whistling! I must 
go, or I shall have to tramp all the way to 
Pharsala." 

He wrung Val's hand once more, and then 
bolted on to the platform, leaving the three — 
Daintry, Philip, and the American— practi- 
cally alone, for, on the English lad's unex- 
pected arrival, the other men had consider- 
atelv sheered off, so that the friends might 
get their talk over in peace. 

“ Valentine," said the Greek mountaineer 
earnestly, when a few minutes later, with 
much fuss and steam, the rear lights of the 
departing train had vanished into the dark- 
ness, * you have bad news for us, I know. I 
saw it in your face the instant the light fell 
upon it. Have—have we lost the Captain ?” 

“He died in my arms yesterday morning, 
just as the dawn was breaking,” Val answered 
unsteadily. “ Shot by one of his own country- 
men, a ruffian whom he was trying to restrain 
from plundering, after tho troops had left, 
when the gaol had been opened and all the 
worst characters in Larissa were abroad." 
And in a voice which shook often, in spite of 
the most determined efforts to render it firm, 
he told the story of the finding of Levandros. 
of his unexpected meeting with the Greek 
lady whose child he had saved at Kalabaka, 
and of Andrea's death, in the grey of that 
Sunday morning. just as the Turkish troops 
were entering the town. 

“I should never have got away but for 
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Madgme’s husband, Mustapha Beg," he con- 
cluded. “I suppose he thought he owed me 
something, though I’m sure I can’t see why 
they should make such a fuss about me—I 
only did what any fellow calling himself a 
man would have done. Any way, Mustapha 
treated me like a soldier and a gentleman. 
He arranged for the poor Captain’s funeral, 
with some monks, who will give the bcdy 
Christian burial, according to the rites of the 
Greek Church, got this disguise for me, and 
insisted on my accepting the roan as a 
present, which I only consented to do when 
І saw that he would be really hurt if I refused. 
I hopeI shall meet that brave man some day, 
when we can shake hands without the shadcw 
of а naked sword between us. And, in the 
meantime, Greek to the backbone though I 
am in sympathy, I shall think better of the 
‘hated Turk’ for his sake." 

When he had finished there was а bricf 
silence. All three were thinking of the 
brave leader and true patriot whom they had 
known and loved, but, in time of war, though 
a soldier’s memory may long be kept green 
in his comrade’s hearts, his name must pass 
soon from their lips; there is so much to be 
said and done for the living that the dead 
must take their rest. Only when there is a 
gap in the ring round a bivouac fire, or the 
might of a strong arm is missed in the press 
of battle, the sense of loss stabs home like a 
dagger-thrust. So at length. Philip turned 
to Daintry. 

* What had we best do, Valentine?" he 
asked. “We two are the only officers left. 
Naxos is missing, and Demetritis has been 
left in a hut somewhere on the Larissa road, 
with two ribs broken. He was knocked down 
in the crush, and trodden on. You will take 
command, of course, you are senior to me; 
and besides —-"' 

“Senior? Well, yes, by about forty-eight 
hours," Val interrupted; “I believe your ap- 
pointment was signed so much later than 
mine. But I will take command temporarily 
if you like, till we find out what are the 
wishes of the Ethniki Hetaireia in the matter. 
* We must write a full report for the Council 
when we can find a moment's breathing- 
time. But whom have I to command? 
What about the men?” 

“You will be glad to hear that every man 
of your own detachment has re-joined,” 
Philip answered. ‘ Your plan of breaking up 
the company succeeded even better than 1 
thought it would. The men have never 
felt the power of the panic-madness, and 
consequently, though ashamed and indignant, 
as we all are, when we think of those terrible 
&cenes on Friday night and Saturday morning, 
they have still plenty of spirit left. We are 
camped over yonder on the high ground 
between the station and the Rizomylon brock. 
The main road from Larissa crosses that bv 
a bridge near the village of Rizomylon, and 
when the Turks do come, no doubt it. will be 
that way. But we hold the village and the 
bridge, and Smolenitz is entrenching himself 
here, and on the hills, the Pilaf Tepe, on the 
other side, so I fancy we shall be able to hold 
our own if they do not bring overwhelming 
numbers against us. By the way, Valentine, 
there is an inn here where you had better 
put up your horse, and where, no doubt, you 
can get & better supper than you could at 
our camp. And you need not hesitate about 
rousing the people either, for I know that just 
at present there are officers coming and going 
there all night. Come along: we can talk 
as we go. You must be tired and hungry." 

“l don't feel hungry somehow, " Val 
answered, as he slipped his horse's bridle 
over his arm and prepared to follow his 
friends into the town, or village. of Velestino; 
" but I am jaded, nearly to death. I have 
had hardly a wink of sleep for three nights 
past, as you can well imagine. But, I say, 
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Philip, I don't like to appear in this get-up! 
I have had some difliculty with our outposts 
on the score of it already. Fortunately, I've 
got my Greek dress in that valise; but —” 

“Oh, no one will notice you in the dark- 
ness ! " Philip answered ; “ and if they do, 
it’s easy enough to say that you have just 
escaped from the enemy in disguise. Let 
us go; it's getting very late, and we don't 
know how early we may huve to be on our 
feet to-morrow.” 

“ To-day, you mean," Jephson remarked, 
as the three set off together. ‘It must 
be nearly one o'clock now. Heigh-ho! I 
wonder what the day will bring." 

^ Well, our friend here may perhaps be 
able to give us some hint of that," the Greek 
responded, pressing Daintry's arm. “ You are 
last from the hostile headquarters, Valentine. 
Do they show any signs of a forward 
movement ? " 

"That I can hardly say. You see, I waa 
shut up in Mustapha's house pretty nearly 
&ll the time, and of course had no 
opportunity of seeing anything for myself. 
Equally of course, my Turkish friend was 
far too loyal to let any information slip, even 
if I had pumped him, which I was most 
careful not to do. Certainly, they don't 
seem to be in any hurry to advance, though 
I gathered that some of the younger men are 
chafing at the delay. But Edhem Pacha is 
no fool, if he. 15 slow. We all know what 
splendid work he did in the Gravitza re- 
doubts when he was locked up in Plevna 
with Osman, and he must be soldier enough 
to see how dreadfully the loss of Velestino 
would cripple us. He'll make a grab at it, we 
may be sure, and, in the meantime, he is con- 
centrating his army in and around Larissa." 

" Numbers: that's where he has the pull 
over you, it seems to me," Jephson said 
thoughtfully, addressing Philip “I hear a 
lot of talk about the Prince’s position being 
impregnable, and all that, but I don’t sce how 
any position can be impreynubleif you haven't 
got enough men to defend it. And I think 
aline of more than thirty miles is far too 
big an order for the troops who have to try 
to hold it." 

“That's what I want to know," put in 
Val eagerly—“ where everybody is, and how 
we are situated. The Crown Prince is at 
Pharsala, I suppose ? ” 

" Yes, he is there, with the main body," 
Philip answered, ** and there are heavy guns 
in the entrenchments on the hills near the 
town. We have outposts along the northern 
bank of the Kanarli, and the villages to the 
west of the Kura Dagh range are, most of 
them, occupied by detachments of Euzonoi, 
but I know that these have orders to fall 
back across the river should the Turks 
threaten them in force. The coming battle 
will be fought near Pharsala itself.” 

“ So, then, we are quite detached from the 
rest?’ Val queried. “ Are there no troops 
within reach which could reinforce us if 
necessary 2" 

“There is a battalion of Euzonoi at 
Aivali, about nine miles from here," Philip 
answered, “ but they are only stationed there 
to keep open communications and to prevent 
the Turks from slipping between us and 
the main body. However, there is the rail- 
way; the Prince can easily send up re- 
inforcements by rail, if they are required. 
There will be plenty of time, for I don’t 
believe that the Pacha has the slightest 
idea of attacking us for days to come." 

But the American still shook his head. 

“I don’t like it," he said. “If we had 
double our numbers the thing might be 
possible, but with 30,000 men—and I don't 
suppose the Prince has more—it seems useless 
to attempt to hold such a position. He has 
had to cut up and distribute his force all over 
the place, with the result that no one point is 
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properly defended, while Edhem, on the con- 
trary, has plenty of fighting-men, and can 
well afford to lose a few. What do you 
think, Daintry ? 

“I hardly know," Val returned thought. 
fully. “ There's no denying that the war has 
gone persistently against Greece up to now; 
and there’s this to be said, battles have 
been fought on that ground before, and in 
every case the attacking force has been 
victorious. Whatabout Casar and Pompey ? 
That's only superstition, you'll say; but 
superstition has a lot to do with the morale 
of anarmy. At all events, don’t let us talk 
any more about it. It would never do to let 
our fellows see that we have any misgivings. 
And, besides, talking really doesn’t do a bit of 
good. If we are few in numbers, we must only 
fight all the harder, that’s all!” 

" And in the meantime, here we are at the 
inn ! " suid the young mountaineer cheerily. 


The remainder of the night and the early 
portion of the next day passed without any 
alarm, and it seemed as if Philip's prophecy, 
that the defenders of Velestino were to be 
left in peace for some time to come were 
likely to prove true. Val joined his Irregulars, 
by whom he was weleomed with the greatest 
enthusiasm, and reported himself to Smo- 
lenitz, who quite approved of histaking over 
command of the remnant of Levandros's 
band for the present. Indeed, Daintry was 
received by the Greek commander with a 
warmth for which he could hardly account, 
until a few words dropped by the Colonel, in 
"allusion to the saving of the Marathon, 
enlightened him. 

"The matter is no secret now," Smolenitz 
said, smiling, in answer to the lad's look of 
surprise ; the bravest and most dashing of all 
Greece's leaders could well appreciate such an 
act of self forgetful heroism as that which 
had saved the cruiser and her crew from а 
terrible fate. “I heard the story from the 
Crown Prince himself soon after the war 
began, and I believe it is common property 
by this time. Why, Monsieur Daintry, if 
you and your friend Zamoros went to Athens 
now, the people would make popular heroes 
of you both, und cheer you in the streets ! 

“Then In very sure I shall avoid the 
capital, sir," said Daintry, laughing, as he 
quitted the commander's presence. 

However, though Edhem Pacha seemed 
personally inclined to emulate the tortoise in 
the old fable, he had with him younger and 
more active men, who were not likely to be 
content with such indolent measures, and 
their influence was at least suflicient to in- 
duce their chief to send out Sulieman Pacha 
from Larissa on the following morning to 
beat up the enemy by means of a reconnais- 
sauce. But Sulieman, who had with him only 
about six hundred sabres and a single 
battery of horse-artillery, found, before the 
day was over, that he had thrust himself 
into a veritable hornets’ nest. The Greek 
villagers of Gherli, on the main road between 
Larissa and Hizomylon, informed him, 
perhaps wilfully, perhaps through ignorance, 
that Velestino and its surroundings were 
still held only by a few demoralised survivors 
of the fight, and, completely deceived by this 
intelligence, the Turkish leader pressed reck- 
lessly on, neglecting the most ordinary pre- 
cautions of troops in an enemy's country. 

Evening was falling when Suleman 
reached the village of Rizomylon and crossed 
the bridge, which he was permitted to do 
unopposed ; then, with one squadron forming 
the advance guard. he advanced by the cross- 
track which connects the station with the 
main road to Volo, anxious to surprise the 
slender garrison which he presumed was all 
he had to reckon with, and cut the line 
before darkness quite closed in. But men in 
white coats, crouched behind bushes on the 


slope of the Pilaf Tepe, to the east of the 
Volo road, had been watching Sulieman’; 
slovenly advance and chuckling at the 
thought that they were on the winning side 
for once, whilst on a hill near the station 
Greek artillery-men stood to their guns 
Suddenly the men of the Turkish advance 
squadron caught sight of something tha 
looked like snow down yonder between them 
and their goal—the junction, with the inter. 
lacing arteries of metal that lay around it; 
there was а gleam, as the dying light flashed 
along the barrels of levelled rifles, a hoarse 
shout of command, and then, with the heart- 
stilling shock of things unexpected, the 
crackle of a volley cleft the evening air. It 
was а neat surprise. 

Then there was much cursing, and spurring, 
and shouting of orders in the Turkish ranks 
as word was sent back to the main body half 
& mile behind, and two squadrons sent for. 
ward to reinforce the advance guard. But 
this noise was soon drowned in the boom-boom 
of Smolenitz's guns from the hill, a defiance 
which was answered after some delay by 
the Turkish battery posted to the east of 
Rizomylon. White coats were showing them- 
selves now on the Pilat Tepe and along the 
Volo road, and Sulieman spread out his 
handful of cavalry into long skirmishing 
lines; but he was utterly outnumbered, and, 
moreover, this bolt from the blue, in the 
shape of a fierce Greek resistance where the 
veriest walk-over had been anticipated, had 
fairly taken the heart out of his men. By half- 
past six the skirmish was over, and the 
Turkish column was on the road back to 
Gherli, from which during the night they fell 
back to Kileler, together with four battalions 
of infantry which had been sent forward to 
support them. Sulieman had managed to 
withdraw his guns across the Rizomylon 
bridge, under cover of a feigned cavalry 
charge, but he left fifty killed and wounded 
behind him. So, on April 27, the sun went 
down on the first decided success of the arms 
of Greece. 

Till the afternoon of the 29th all went 
quietly, and Smolenitz was left in peace to 
prepare for the attempt, which he felt sure 
the Turks would make—this time, no doubt, 
in dead earnest. Val’s mountaineers hed 
not been in action at all during the first 
skirmish—a fact which they bitterly lamented, 
as they were one and all burning to avenge 
the shame of the flight from Larissa upon 
the enemy. The success of Tuesday had in- 
flated the national self-confidence once more, 
and Daintry, as he went to and fro in the 
camp and town, heard voice given to many 
an impossible dream of victory, and many а 
boast indulged in as to what “ our people will 
do when we have driven the Turks bac 
across the frontier!” Ав for Val himself. he 
tried to hammer the rudiments of military 
knowledge into the heads of his wild followers 
—his omnivorous martial reading and train- 
ing in the old cadet-corps stood him in good 
stead now—cleaned his rifle with particular 
care, and waited calmly for the coming fight. 

On Wednesday, Naim Pacha arrived at 
Kileler, bringing with him four battalions 
and a battery, and the two Pachas were soon 
joined by Mahmud Bey, an aide-de-camp o! 
the Turkish Commander of the Forces, $ 
German-trained officer, who was eager to 
show off his modern knowledge on the battle- 
field. It was chiefly owing to his impetuous 
desire to come to handigrips with the foe 
that his superiors were induced to make 
another attempt upon the Velestino position, 
but they left the ordering of matters very 
much in the hands of their fiery junior—too 
much indeed, for Mahmud was certainly nol 
supported as he should have been. 

The Turkish force was divided into two 
columns—the right, with which were Mahmud 
and Sulieman, marching by the. side track 
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which runs to the west of the railway line, 
and the left, under Naim Pacha’s command, 
taking the old line of advance through 
Rizomylon. Had the young Colonel's wishes 
been carried out, the assault would have been 
delivered on the afternoon of the 29th, but 
Naim did not arrive upon the scene of action 
until it was too late to attempt anything that 
night, and so, after half an hour of an 
artillery and rifle duel between his men and 
the Greek troops on the hills, Mahmud, 
fairly raging with impatience, was compelled 
to bottle up his ardour for the ensuing day. 

The firing bad shown him that the oppos- 
ing force could not number more than four 
battalions, with a battery of mountain gune, 
and he was keenly desirous to endeavour to 
rush the Greek trenches under cover of dark- 
ness. This suggestion, however, his older 
coileagues negatived —a decision which prac- 
tically decided the issue of the second battle 
of Velestino, for Smolenitz, finding himself 
about to be attacked by numbers greatly 
superior to his own, had used the delay to 
set the wires in motion, and all through the 
night the hissing of escaping steam, and the 
rumbling and creaking of laden trains run- 
ning into the junction, told that reinforce- 
ments were being hurried up the line from 
Pharsala. 

Day was breaking, and the peaks of the 
Kara Dagh were being gilded by the early 
sun, when, at length, from the hills in the 
vicinity of the station, on the Greek left, the 
crack of a rifle broke the morning stillness, 
rapidly followed by a second and a third, 
until the snapping reports seemed to run 
into each other, and blend into the steady 
rattle of regular volleys. Smolenitz had two 
batteries here, which soon spoke out, while 
from the triple line of trenches which the 
Greeks had dug for themselves on the slopes 
below a withering fire was opened on the 
enemy. Mahmud Bey detailed some of his 
infantry to keep the attention of the Greeks 
in front engaged, while, with the rest, he en- 
deavoured to turn Smolenitz’s left flank, by 
wetting his men over the lower spurs of the 
Kara Dagh. But these were held by a bat- 
talion of Euzonoi, another of reservists, and 
two batteries. and, do as he would, the gallant 
Turk found himself unable to effect the turn- 
ing movement in the face of their fire, or 
even to make any progress worth speaking 
of. The single horse-battery he had brought 
into action seemed powerless against the 
well-handled Greek guns, while with every 
moment that passed Smolenitz was using 
the reinforcements which kept continually 
arriving by rail to strengthen the defenders 
of the ridges on the Kara Dagh. 

In the meantime, while Mahmud and 
Sulieman were being checked in their attempt 
on the Greek left, Naim Pacha was meeting 
with scireely more success in the attack 
which he had made upon the Pilaf Tepe. 
The 6th Euzonoi, who were entrenched here, 
poured iu a hail of lead upon the advancing 
Turks, and Smolenitz's guns on the hills 
near the station kept down the fire of Naim's 
battery, while in the centre, the road from 
Rizomylon, and the clumps of trees which 
dotted the plain, were held by three battalions 
ог Greck Regulars. By midday Naim was 
sending appealing messages to his young 
subordinate, and then it was that Mahmud, 
recing that he must take tho initiative, and 
that Naim was utterly powerless to make any 
progress until the Greek left was broken or 
turned, made a daring suggestion to his col- 
legue, Sulieman, who accepted it as the only 
chance of succeas. 

The Broussa battalion of reservists had 
not yet been under fire, and this Mahmud 
proposed to push forward through his skir- 
mishing line upon the nearest trench, while 
at the same time another battalion assailed 
it on the left, and he himself, at the head of 
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four hundred cavalry, made a feigned charge 
to keep the attention of the Greeks engaged 
upon the right. A convenient hollow in the 
hillside hid the massing Turkish infantry 
from the gaze of their enemies, but, on the 
other hand, from the spot where the Bey held 
his impatient horsemen in leash, he could 
not see his objective—the right angle of the 
trench, behind which the Greek riflemen 
crouched, their lean brown hands upon the 
Stocks of their Gras rifles. However, Mahmud 
had posted an officer at a point where a good 
view could be obtained, with orders to signal 
the instant the Broussa men made their ap- 
pearance—and so the Turkish cavalrymen 
waited, sitting their shifting, restless horses, 
and silently cursing the delay. The thud 
thud of the guns came to their ears as they 
watched and listened, the spring air bore 
with it the taint of powder, and wreaths of 
white smoke came drifting down the hillside. 
And then, suddenly, a rattling volley broke 
out on their right, the signal came, and, wav- 
ing his sabre above his head, Mahmud Bey 
led his men gallantly on. 

They splashed through the Rizomylon 
brook and reached the farther side; but now 
the groves of trees and clumps of brushwood 
began to spout flame, and, galled as they were 
by the fire of the Greek sharp-shooters, 
Mahmud had some ditticulty in restraining 
his men from dashing at them. He held 
them in hand, however, and gulloped boldly 
forward. Ah! What is that? The brave 
Turk has pressed on too far, has mistaken 
the spot at which he should turn —all these 
jutting spurs are so like each other—and, as 
he gives the word to wheel, he finds himself 
caught in a very maelstrom of fire. From 
the second line of the Greek trenches, from 
the belt of timber, and from the heights of 
the Kara Dagh, blazed the deadly volleys, 
while from. a Greek battery the screaming 
shrapnel tore through the disordered ranks 
of the Turkish horsemen. But the infantry 
who were to make the genuine attack — where 
are they? Unhappily, the signaller had 
mistaken some movement amongst the 
skirmishers for the advance of the reservists, 
and the Broussa battalion was not at hand! 

“ Poor beggars! Ican’t help feeling sorry 
for them," Val Daintry muttered, as he lay 
in the second line of entrenchments beside 
his men, who had bee 1 doing yeoman service 
all day —indeed, the Greeks had one and all 
on that 30th of April retrieved the shame of 
Larissa nobly, even the civilian inhabitants 
of Velestino coming out with such arms as 
they could muster, their priests in gorgeous 


vestments at their head, to withstand the 
Mohammedan foe. 

But in spite of his momentary pity, Val 
was soldier enough to empty the magazine of 
his Lee-Metford into the thick of the enemy, 
only refraining, with an inborn chivalry, from 
niming at the figure of Mahmud, who, un- 
horsed and beaten though he knew he must 
be, yet pressed on with splendid courage. 
revolver in hand, at the head of a little knot 
of dismounted men. 

“Turk or no Turk, I should like to shake 
that chap by the hand !" said the English 
lad, a flash of admiration in his eyes. 

But individual gallantry could do nothing 
to turn the tide of battle. Mahmud's men 
could no longer endure the terrible fire cf 
the Greeks —they blenched, wavered, and 
finally turned their horses heads and re- 
treated down the hill, leaving behind them 
thirty-six killed and seventy wounded—an 
awful price to pay for one man’s mistake. 

It was then, and apparently only then. 
that the Turkish leader realised the hopeless- 
ness of the struggle. Val saw him fire his 
last cartridge at the trench, with its bristling 
rifles, his dark face distorted by & passion of 
despairing rage, and then, catching the bridle 
of a straying horse, Mahmud Bey sprang into 
the saddle, and galloped otf after his retreat- 
ing men. 

Suddenly there was a shout, a gleam oí 
steel, the Broussa battalion was charging at 
last! But it was too late; the Greeks were 
prepared and flushed with victory, and, after 
a desperate struggle, the new-comers were 
hurled back. 

From the east the occasional flickering out 
of a spasmodic rifle-fire told that Naim Pacha 
was still making vain attempts to hold his 
own, but the failure of the attempt on the 
trenches decided the issue of the dav— the 
firing on both sides gradually slackened int: 
a little desultory sniping, which about four 
o'clock entirely ceased, and, a little later, th: 
beaten arny began their cheerless return 
march to Gherli. 

The ghost-like gleams from the search. 
lights of the warships in Volo Harbour, a- 
night fell, pierced the darkness like nake | 
sword-blades, and set out hills and village: 
in white relief, but Smolenitz took no notic į 
of the long, black snake that wound slowl: 
along the Gherli road, beyond acceleratin: 
the Turkish retreat by an occasional shel 
from his batteries on the Pilaf Tepe. 

It was enough for the exultant Greeks th:: 
the second battle of Velestino bad be: 
fought and won. 
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A CALL FOR THE RAMSGATE LIFEBOAT. 


5 “ Daxa!” * Bang!" What are those start- 
iy: ling reports that cause such commo- 
з tion along the “ sea-front "? Men run; even 
æ the shopkeepers come out and gaze in the 
direction of the harbour. Those visitors 
;; who do not know its meaning excitedly ask 
|j bystanders what has happened, and soon 
< learn that it is the signal for the lifeboat 
.„ crew to assemble, and very quickly they 
ji respond. Меп come hurrying from the 
;most unexpected quarters — men whose hard 
4 steel eye and bronzed cheek marked with 
‚ш deep-set lines tell of watching and ex- 
х posure in shine and storm, of a constant 
.battle for life amidst the ever-changeful 
а moods of the sea. 
„ All hurry at а run to the lifeboat-house 
„апа quickly don the cork jackets over their 
,oilskin coats—the armour with which to 
.fight for their lives with the giant whose 
„awful roaring can be heard on the harbour 
, bar. 
Grouped about and around the boat-house 
„аге curious and interested spectators—boys 
© and men, drinking in every word as arrange- 
‘ments are rapidly made among the crew 
"^ chosen, who, if the boat is already afloat in the 
~ harbour, troop down and rapidly push off in 
“any handy craft to where the lifeboat is 
» swaying gently in the swell that finds its 
way in between the piers. 
_ But what is this that looms up out of the 
Е mist and wet? It is the tug Aid, about whose 
^ deeds whole volumes could be written. 
"^ A few commands are now shouted, and 
T men scramble about; a line is thrown ; the 
`“ steamer backs and pauses ; men haul at the 
“line, to which a thick hawser (tow-rope) has 
“been attached, and this is made fast much 
"more quickly than I can write; a shout or 
“two follow, and, almost before one can 
. understand what is taking place, the Aid, 
"with the lifeboat and crew behind her, is 
“nearing the pierheads and the short thick 
lighthouse that guards the entrance. 
5 She has gone out into the mist and spray- 
"swept sea, and the hum of steam and beating 
2 оё her paddles with the gaily painted bout in 
^tow are silently blotted out of sight and 
“sound, and we turn back and gaze at the 
? moorings where she lately lay. 
The cause of all this excitement —what is 
Bit? A signal has been seen by the coast- 
guard, whose ever-ready telescope sweeps the 
sea-line. It is from one of the lightships 
on the Goodwin Sands, and tells that a ship 
is fighting for life near those dreaded 
banks that divide the North Sea from the 
Downs. 

These far-famed sands, what thrilling 
stories they could tell ; and the wealth stored 
up in them must be truly vast! Just think, 
before steamships came into use and every 
vessel depended upon sail alone and the will 
of the winds, what it must have meant to 
find one's ship drifting closer and closer to 
the fatal spot and no power on earth 
available for the captain to avoid the 

impending and certain wreck and loss of 
valuable cargo —most likely brought from the 
other ends of the earth to be lost and 
swallowed up within sight of home. These 
“sands are very remarkable. At certain 
stages of the tide they are dry, and even 
cricket and football matches have been 
played upon them in summer ; but directly 
the tide turns, they become quicksands, in 
| which any weight sinks to unknown depthe. 
| Below, ships must be piled upon ships in 
\those sands, and this has been going on for 
nges. probably since those earliest navigators 
запеа from the mainland of Europe to these 
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By CHARLES J. DE Lacy. 


sea isles of ours to spy out the land of this 
now glorious empire. Truly Davy Jones's 
Locker is a good name for them. 

I well remember staying at Deal with my 
parents for a long seaside holiday. One 
day we saw a board written with chalk on the 
promenade, giving notice that a steam-tug 
with a band on board would sail, weather and 
other circumstances permitting, for the 
Goodwins each afternoon to view the wreck 
of a fine East Indiaman, lately gone on 
shore in the fatal grip of these treacherous 
sands. Of course my father said we must go, 
and, it being a glorious summer afternoon, we 
enjoyed the trip across the bright green sea ; 
and presently, towering up, her huge spars 
bright with varnish and white painting, her 
immense hull spick-and-span, with painted 
ports, looking like a first-rate frigate of 
Nelson’s days, was the Indiaman, and to 
any ordinary onlooker not noting too much 
naval detail, she looked exactly like an 
ordinary ship at sea, or at anchor. A few 
luggers lay alongside ard men were on her 
white decks getting up bags of rice, with the 
help of gear and tackle from the yardarms. 
After going as close as seemed prudent, our 
band on board playing a lively melody that 
was all the rage just at that time, we rounded 
and made for home again, the captain of the 
tug telling us she had broken her back ; but 
no signs of this appeared. 

A few days after this trip dirty weather 
set in, and, with the use of a good glass, I 
could see a misshapen mass where the noble 
vessel, so lately visited, had stood. Some 
boatmen told us she had burst asunder, 
the water got to her cargo of rice, which, of 
course, would swell, the decks burst up, her 
sides bulged out, and down came crashing 
her mighty spars, and in a day or two she 
was completely swallowed up from sight, 


gone to swell the ever-increasing pile of 
submerged wrecks. 

Only a summer or two ago I saw brought 
into Margate harbour two or three enormous 
anchors and a lot of heavy chain cable. 
These had been found at low water on a dry 
portion of the Goodwins. They were one mass 
of encrusted barnacles, and had probably been 
buried for fifty or sixty years in the sands— 
till a change in the tides had silted away the 


covering matter, and they were found 
—‘ treasure trove "—by some lucky boat- 
man. 


Now and then the ribs of a once gallant 
ship are exposed to view, like an unburied 
skeleton, red and white with rust and barna- 
cles, and changes are ever taking place in 
this shivering, shifting mass of sand and 
water. 

I have seen at certain stages of the tide 
great waves race across the sands and meet 
in the centre with a mighty crash, dashing 
up about a hundred feet—one seething mass 
of milk-white foam, with the power to crush 
the strongest ship man could build. 

Such are the Goodwin Sands, and well 
may the lifeboats be ever ready to render 
help to the luckless ship stranded or blown 
on them. ‘Men come and go, but let us be 
thankful that crews are always to be found 
ready to man the boats and go out in the 
teeth of blinding storms to rescue those in 
dire need. Let us remember, when seated 
by our cosy fireside, when winter's snow and 
sleet and bitter winds sweep past, that these 
gallant men face lashing icy seas and stinging 
blasts—wet through, numb in limb, and 
almost lifeless with exposure—to rescue 
fellow-creatures whom they do not even know, 
and who probably speak a foreign tongue. 
We should be proud of our gallant lifeboat 
шеп. 
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Drum-Major, Bugler, and Standard-bearers, Duke of York's School, Chelsea. 
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PUSHBALL, AND HOW IT IS PLAYED. 


poses. which is just coming into vogue 
in this country from America, is exactly 
what its name implies. 
A team consists of eight players, four of 
whom correspond to football forwards. There 


&r» goals, as in football, but without the 
Crossbars. The players range themselves on 
either side of the ball, which measures 
between five and six feet and weighs about 


um 


DRIBBLING — НА 


By Hopton W. HADLEY. 


(With Illustrations by M. FITZGERALD.) 


four stone. It is inflated with an ordinary 


rubber bladder, the case being made of stout 
tanned canvas with leather seams. 

The game is played according to the 
definite rules of the Pushball League. It 


combines some of the premier good qualities 
of football and tug-of-war; differing from 
the latter, however, in that the teums en- 
deavour to puah their opponents towards the 


goal instead of pulling Шел over a central 
line. 

Kicking the ball is not penalised save b: 
the ball itself, which frequently damages thé 
toes of those who assault it in such fashion. 


An ill-considered charge, too, is likely t 
result in the player being hurled five or si: 
yards away. 

Hand dribbling is the most interesting an: 
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scientific part of the game, and it is by this 7. The team pushing-off may line up 9. The side pushing-off to have ball in 
means that the neatest scoring is done. It against ball and engage in an immediate their “ possession"; their initial attempt to 
bears some resemblance to the scrummage scrimmage, or they may go back to any advance to be known as a first push. 
in Rugby, with the important difference that 
here the ball is above the players' heads 
, instead of beneath their feet. 
The players, by pushing the ball upwards 
. with their hands, endeavour to turn it round. 
* First one and then the other get the sphere 
to turn in the direction they desire, until one 
`* side manages to give the ball a slight rotary 
motion, which causes it to bound over the 
heads and hands of the opposing team. 
lt is & most difficult thing to stop the 
heavy ball when once started, the onward 
rush of the great leathern sphere hurling the 
defending side in all directions. All that 
can be done now is to prevent a goal, and 
to force the ball to cross the line outside the 
post, which counts only two points. 
There is plenty of hard work in the game, 
and, with the exception of a brief interval 
\ between the four periods of ten minutes 
each, all are busy. The game has taken on, И cancers 
and several clubs now exist in the north of о ae. dut ae 
England and London district. a cs c © 
The &ccompanying illustrations and plan 


| of the field of pl ill h ders — i- ; EE ade 
ally nese ic SS роо» fof point within fifteen yards and form for a 10. A team having “ possession " will ad- 


i = flying start. vance the ball in a series of three tries or 
| P RE T anon 8 rhe ball is in play when both sides pushes, known as first push, second push, 
| But first we will give the rules governing touch it. and third push. 
the game: 


с. 


Rules. 


1. The game to be played in four periods, 
each of ten minutes, with three intervals of 
three minutes each. 

2. Eight players constitule a team. 

3. The positions are: 

Outside Left Outside Right 
Front Rush Line 
:; Inside Left Inside Right 


^ Qutside Left Outside Right 
Rear Rush Line 
? Inside Left Inside Right 


4. There are two methods of scoring. 
Pushing ball over goal-line counts two points. 
Pushing it over goal-line and between goal- 
posta counts three points. 

5. At the beginning of game the captain 
of team winning the toss will decide whether 
his team shall push-off or defend. f. 

6. For the push-off the ball to be placed Aa fn. 
in the centre of field. The team defending 
to line up against ball in positions they may 
elect. 


L^ 


A Good SAVE 


. и me = 
Fo — = 


11. If such а team advances the ball ten 
yards or more in three pushes, they shall be 
entitled to a series of additional pushes, and 
shall not be obliged to give up possession 
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12. The three tries or pushes may be in 
the form of either a scrimmage or raising 
ball aloft, or of a flying formation. Only 
one flying formation, however, is permitted 
in three successive pushes. 

13. The team having ball in its possession 
will be shown by referee waving a flag corre- 
sponding to the colours of the team he wishes 
to indicate. 

14. When a goal is scored, teams change 
ends, and the ball is next. pushed-off by the 
team which was scored against. 

15. Upon the termination of a period the 
referee will mark the spot where play ceases, 
aud, upon resuming, the ball will be pushed- 
off by the team last having it in possession. 

16. Fouls will be counted for unnecessary 
roughness, and they will be penalised by ten 
yards loss of territory. 


Plan of Field. 


O O 
Outside Left Outside Right 
Front Rush Line 


о о 
Inside Left Inside Right 


О . O * 
Outside Left Outside Right 
Rear Rush Line 
O . O LI 
Inside Left Inside Right 
о o 
Outside Left Outside Right 
Front Rush Line 
O O 
Inside Left Inside Right 
unless the defending team shall succeed in о O 
confining the total advance within ten yards. Outside Left Outside Right 
This ten-yard line to be marked by umpire Rear Rush Line 
with white flag. The referee is sole judge of о O 
what constitutes a push. Inside Left Inside Right 
SSeS ee 
THE ‘“B.0.P.' ANGLER. 


By J. PauL TAYLOR. 


PART II. — METHODS OF FLY-FISHING. 


AR being prepared as described, you will 

perhaps be impatient to begin. Yet not 
too impatient, let us hope. It is а bad state 
of mind for a fly-fisher. 

You are dressed, or should be, in some 
grey or brown tweed that is not conspicuous, 
and, if the weather is ** saft,” are provided 
with some sort of mackintosh, not a very 
long one; you must depend on leggings and 
really good boots to keep the wet from your 
heels. 

A moderate-sized creel, which can be had 
for 5s. or 6s. will contain not only your 
winch and fly-book, but some sort of food, 
cven if you don't expect to be out long. 
For drink, a small flask of cold tea is 
perhaps best, but milk or lemonade will do. 

At this time of the year an early stat is 
not of the importance which attaches to it in 
the summer. If you are fishing by eight or 
nine o'clock it is perhaps soon enough. As 
you propose wet tly-fishing, the best way will 
be to strike the river, if convenient, at & 
point a mile or two above the spot at which 
you will have to leave it when returning, so as 
to whip the stream downwards, and have the 
benefit of the current in keeping your line 
straight, an advantage which you will soon 
see the use of. 

We are presuming that the usual conditions 
of spring weather are present. If premature 
summer has come on, it will be little use to 
fish down stream. 

On reaching the water, do not go up to the 


edge and look in to see if there are any 


fish. If you do, there will not be any there 
long. keep well away and prepare your 


tackle twenty yards oif. First take the rod 
out of its case, and put the latter into the 
creel. Fit the top into the second joint, 
gently but firmly, putting a little oil or grease 
on the ferrule first ; then the but* may be fixed 
on, und the rings examined to see that they 
are in line. 

Next fix on the winch, and run the line 
through the rings, taking care not to miss 
one, and pull out three or four yards beyond 
the rod tip; then attach the collar, which 
should have been placed in a damper, or in 
some damp flannel, before you started. If 
this has not been done, put the collar in the 
water while you prepare the rod. It should 
be soaked three or four minutes. In attach- 
ing the collar, à convenient way is to slip 
the top loop over the loop of your reel line, 
and then to pass the whole collar through the 
reel-loop, and pull tight; but the reel line (if 
it has no loop) can easily be attached by a 
simp':e knot. It is not like gut, and will 
not crack. All being prepared, take the rod 
in the right hand and the flies in the left, 
letting about five yards in all hang lo»sc. 

Then throw the rod top back over your 
shoulder, letting go of the flies (for good 
reason), and then, after enough delay to 
permit the line to extend itself behind you 
(this is the difficulty) cast it as far as you 
can over the stream. At this point further 


teaching in words becomes useless. Yo: 
line will probably be found in coils abc. 
your feet, and one of your flies in your rigli 
ear. 

Cut it off (I don't mean your ear, but tt- 
fly), and make a fresh attempt. After а f+: 
tries you will get your line actually on tl: 
water, and then the flies will travel dox: 
the stream like living things, and one ша: 
even be snapped at by a troutlet. If - 
jerk the fish out at once, and put it bar: 
carefully. You will at least have saved you: 
* duck’s egg." 

Before long, virtue may be rewarded by tŁ- 
capture of a fair fish; and a word her 
becomes necessary as to the sizes to Is 
taken on different rivers. 

As a general rule, no trout under 7 in. lon: 
ought to be kept out, and in many rivers th- 
limit is much higher—up to 13 or 14 in. 
without mentioning Thames trout. 

As а 7-in. fish weighs generally under 2 o: 
this limit cannot be considered severe, ani 
even on Cornish and Welsh streams а fa. 
number of sizeable fish may be had in ti- 
spring, though you may be obliged to retur: 
even more than you keep. 

A word here as to samlets may be usefu. 
If you keep catching lots of little silvery tic’ 
with bright red spots in rather regular line: 
and with orange-coloured adipose fin (this + 
the little useless fin close to the tail), you mz: 
be sure you are taking salmon fry, аы 
incurring a penalty of 21. for each fish. 

Of course, the circumstances may be suc 
that vou are not likely to be fined, but in an: 
case do not keep them. It is, to say ti- 
least, very wasteful, for each of these ti-h 
may return in a year or two as a splen J 
salmon of a thousand times its 
weight. | 

Why young salmon should have red spots 
just like trout, is a puzzle we cannot solve. 
It has deluded thousands of anglers int. 
innocently killing them; but now that w: 
know what they are, there is no excuse fc: 
continuing the practice. 

One advantage in returning all fish unde: 
7 in. is that you thus generally escape risk 
of ever killing samlets, though now and ther | 
these do grow to 8 in., or nearly во. Опе. 
test which is said never to fail is to try topi 
your little finger right into the fish’s mou:l. 
If it is a trout this is quite easy ; but if > 
sanilet there is not room, so small is it: 
mouth. 

The colour of the fin is almost equally :: 
be relied on, as nearly all trout have re: 
adipose fins. 

As you make your way down stream yo: 
will gradually learn by experience where t 
expect to find a trout, though you may b 
unable at present to put your fly over h- 
mouth. Just below every stone that ris- 
above the surface and near to any eddy 1: 
always a good spot, and a smooth glide clos 
to the farther bank may also yield you fish : 
you can only reach it. 

In case you should hook a good fish, ye" 
must remember not to let the line run ос: 
more than necessary. 

The more line out the greater the risk c 
hisescape. Of course, you must guess at th: 
strain your line will bear, and if this seem: 
to be likely to be exceeded, the fish must i« 
allowed a little more line, if he is running iu 
such a way that you cannot follow him. 

A3 9 rule, the necessity is all the othe: 
way. Heel in your line, and keep the fi. 
under the point of the rod; and always i: 
full play, giving him no rest. 

In two or three minutes any fish you ar. 
likely to have hooked under these circum. 
stances will begin to show exhaustion, a: . 
you must then look about for a shelvis- 
bench, and run him up it. If this is г. | 
available, take him out with your hand, afi: 

If he wei; | 


preser: 


sanding it to prevent slipping. 


Dx 


7 


4th. you are lucky. A fish of } lb. is good 
for this sort of water. 

Of course, you may now and then hook two 
fish at once, as you are using two flies. If 
so, some patience will be required if the fish 
are good ones, but they can be landed with 
proper care, and, indeed, three have been 
caught on a cast. 

In case bad weather comes on, and the 
water gets too thick for fly, it is well to be 
prepared with a few worm-hooks; and these 
should be large, as the worms for this sort of 
worm-fishing should be of good size, the 
method followed being rough and ready. 

Having taken off your tlies and the finer 
part of the gut, put a big hook on, with the 
worm threaded upon it, and drop it into 
any quiet eddies that are accessible. 

If you feel a little tug, loosen the line a 
moment, and then strike rather hard, and 
get your fish out without delay. 

Little fear need be felt as to your tackle, 
though the fish will average larger than when 
you are fly-fishing. 

Large quantities of trout are taken on 
some rivers in this way, and as a means of 
filling the larder it is capital; but the sport 
afforded is very inferior, the fish having no 
chance. In fact, almost any yokel can catch 
& tubful of trout in a full flood; and 
enough has therefore now been said about 
this sort of worm-fishing. 

The other kind will be treated fully in its 
place; but it is not till summer is well 
advanced that clear-water worm-fishing 
with Stewart tackle (a most artistic sport) 
begins to come into season. 


[THE END.] 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 
(TwEesTy-FovRTH ANNUAL SERIES.) 


Verse Competitions. 
(Continued from p. 368.) 
4.—Angling. 
Prizes —7s. 6d. each. 


ARTHUR FRANCIS PATERSON (аве 
Banchory, Kincardineshire, N.t 
RayMoND MITCHELL (age 21), 18 Baxter Park Terrace, 

Dundee. 
ANDREW CONNAL (age 19) 6 Edelweiss Terrace, 
Glasgow. 
[°t We print the winning verses below.) 


31), Birkwood, 


CERTIFICATES, 
[Names stand in order of merit.) 


Atkinson Wurd, 7 Oxendon Street, Leicester : Charles 
Booth, 22 Southfield Square, Mauringliutn, Bradford, 
Yorks; Archibald Macfarlane, Penchrise, Stobs, 
Hawick, N.B. ; Thomas J. Smith, 62 Pavilion Terrace, 
Albert Road, North Woolwich : Edwin Herbert Khodes, 
Woore, near Newcastle, Staffordshire ; Maitland Scott, 
Chwiweil House, Poole Road, Bournemouth, 


Here are tlie winning verses : 
“ANGLING.” 


You may sing about the gun 
And the happiness of one 
Whose objective is the ptarmigan or teal! 
But the greater joy to me 
Is the livelong day to be 
By the river with my good old rod and reel. 


“With the water in such trim 
We sliculd certainly sce lim," 
Quoth the ghillie in his optimistic way. 
And I said, “I hope, Mc Fee, 
We'll do something more than see— 
I should like to have a feel of him to-day." 


‘Twas a day when clouds were bigh, 
With a deep blue in the sky, 
And a trace of amber colour in the tide ; 
And the wind was soft—as best, 
Blowing gently from the west— 
And the eddies darkly dimpled at the side. 
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Do you see that bush of whin? 
Well, the fly was sweeping in 
When I felt him—struck—and shouted, “Here we 
are |” 
And he down-streamed with a run, 
While the big reel cricked and spun, 
And Mc Fee said, “ Yell be lettin’ him too far.” 


Bit by bit I drew him back, 
Swiftly reeling in the slack, 
With the ghillic, waiting ready, clip in hand. 
Bit by bit I wore him down, 
Till McFee got home with one, 
And next minute laid him struggling on the land. 


“Twenty pounds, sir,” thus he weighed, 
And I inwardly hurrahed 
As I passed McFee a “drop o' something real." 
Oh, the shape, and Oh, the shine ! 
It is something quite divine 
To have brouglit a noble salmon to the creel. 


Then away, and sing the gun, 
And the happiness of one 
Whose objective is the ptarmigan or teal ! 
But the greater joy to me 
Is the livelong day to ^e 
By the river with my good old rod and reel ! 
ARTHUR FRANCIS PATERSON, 


“THE FISHIN'." 


Он, wha disna lang for the rod an’ the reel, 

The tinnie for bait an’ the big muckle creel ; 

Wha ne'er tickled trooties or hookit au’ ecl, 
Hell never be great at the fishin’. 


Wha hisna been doon by the auld millar’s dam 
1 the grand summer weather whan days nre sae 
lang: 
Playin’, yite fae the schule geeiu', for maisters а 
dang, 
He's no vera gleg at the fishin’. 


Ay, Wha disna mind o! the days o' his youth — 
The bent peen on a string an’ the roddie uncouth ; 
The auld pickle-iar wi' the wide open mooth, 

He's ne vera fond o' the fishin‘. 


Oh, wha has forgotten his first speckled troot, 
Or that time whan be fund his big catch was a 
boot ; 
Or poachin', been chased by the gamie, nae oot ? 
Ay, they were the days o’ the fishin’. 


At the dam liaed sae deep he's got mony a jeck, 
Tho’ sae eager for them he’s been up tae his neck 
In the water an’ glaur, yet little һе теск 
Tho’ he's weet through an’ through at the 
fishin’. 


Noo the yarns he can spin o' the fish he has lost, 
Or whan by the auld castle he was fleg't by the 
ghost, 
An’ sic kin’ o" stories o them he’s a host 
A’ aboot the days o' his fishin’. 


So he’s sought for advice on't by each fisher lad 
Whan the fishin’ is puir an’ the sport is gie bad, 
An’ naether a rug nor a bite can be had, 
He's a kin’ о’ а seer at the fishin’. 
RAYMOND MITCHELL. 


“ ANGLING.” 


WHEN young in years, by some sma! stroni, 
For minnows oft I've angled 
With single thread and twisted pin, 
And worm impaled and mangled, 
"Twas there a love for angling grew, 
That time has plinted deeper, 
A love, whose rootlets cling to me 
Like twining ivy-creeper. 


'Twas there that. Patience first was learned— 
A virtue warmly courte] ; 

Aad Hops, by which, when fish were few, 
The weak will was supported. 

The skill to wield the supple rod 
By practice long was followed, 

As surely as the streams I love 
Their rocky bed have hollowed. 


The wild birds, in unfettered jov, 
On eager wing upspringing, 

Can be no happier than I, 
Though sweeter is their singing. 


With rod in hand T sally forth; 
I envy none or covet, 

For angling is my chiefest joy, 
My hobby—ani I love it. 


When in the west the sun has dipped, 
And dusky shades are falling ; 
When ev'rything is calm and still, 
And hushed the streamlet's brawling ; 
When widening circles on the pools 
Show that the fish are feeding, 
My heart thrills as I cast my flies 
And watch the ripples speeding. 


A subtle charm is in the thought 
Of wile to wile opposing, 

Of luring forth the wary one 
That seemingly is dozing. 

Then, like a flush of light, he darts, 
And—tug ! he's hooked and fizhtiug. 
Now here, now there, he battles hard— 

What struggle more exciting ? 


Where streamlets glide through shady woods 
Or through the meadows ramble ; 
Where leaping waters roaring р ake, 
That down the hillside scramble ; 
By moorland tarn or village pond, 
By loch, or lake, or 1iver— 
"Tis there my thoughts will ever turn, 
"Tis there my heart is ever. 
ANDREW CONNAL. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


EVERY BOY HIS OWN 
CLOCK-MAKER. 


Messrs, BAER. BECHMANN & Co., Limited, of Hatton 
Garden, E.C., have sent us a specimen of a "Tick 
Tack" clock, for which they we the agents. The 
clock is sent out, not complete, but in parts, with the 
object of affording both amusement and technical 
training iu putting it together, Wheels, pinions, 
pivots, and springs are all there, with a plan, and so 
any boy sbould be able to put them together into a 
* going concern," and thus get not a little fun out of 
it, as well as a serviceable time-keeper. Some of our 
readers may like to try their hand: at it. 


ع 


CADETSHIPS IN THE ROYAL 
NAVY. 


THE new regulations for the admission of Cadcts 
into the Royal Navy, other than by private nomina- 
tion, came into force at the recent Britannia examina- 
tion. According to these, six nominations are to be 
competed for by Cadets of the Conway and Worcester 
training ship: each усаг, two at CLristmas, two at 
Easter, and two at Midsummer, the nominations ta be 
made on tbe results of the pasing-out Britannia 
examination, which is open to selected candidates tro. 
both the training ships. The result of the last exami- 
nation afforded great satisfaction to the friends of the 
Contcan, both the nominations having been secured by 
that ship. Special interest attaches to these compe- 
titions, as they are the only ‘open door " that there is 
to our premier service. 
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ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE AS A BOY. 


Tur name of the late Archbishop isonethat will long 
live in the memory of the nation ; and boys especially 
may well study his life, for he climbed his way to his 
hononred position in the face of many difficulties. 
But then he had real grit in his nature. l'or example, 
when quite a lad, Frederick Temple was sent by his 
father toa shop in the village of Culmatock to bring 
home a bag of nails. The bag proved to be so big und 
heavy that the shopkeeper could only just га it 
across his shop and put it down nt the boy's feet, 
with the remark,“ Carry it jf vou can!" Gripping 
it with both hands, and extending his lega to get u 
firm standing, the boy found he could lift the bag a 
few inches and swing it slightly forward. In this 
way he got his load bome—a distance of more than a 
mile over a rough read. Dr. Temple himself raid thut, 
of all early recollections, none steod out more vividly 
than the days he spent at Biundell's School, the 
grammar school of Tiverton, to which, from an out-of- 
the-way country home, he was sent at the age of 
twelve. His school memories seem to have been 
largely of fights. “I had an exceedingly passionate 
temper,” he said. ** But it is a good thing to have 
one's temper knocked out of one carly in life, and I 
owe that advantage to Blundell's." When he went up 
to Oxford мій а Balliol scholarship, he had tlie name 
of being the best footballer in the schol, 


NOTICE TO ContRIBUTORS.— All manuscripts intended 
Jor the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, «nd must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
in any accompanying letter THK TITLE OF ‘THE MS. 
must be given. — Miscellaneons voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned 
unless stamps are sent (0 cover postage. and the Editor 
cannot correspond reyarding them, or hold himself in 
any way responsible for length of detention or acci- 
dental loss, though every care is taken. The number 
of MSS. sent to (he Office is so great that a considerable 
time must necessarily elapse before their turn for con- 
sideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is mad» on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt con- 
veys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Soeiely, with liberty for them, at their. discere- 
tion, (о publish such works separateln, Republication 
by authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS. ; and whenever any special value is put upon 
a MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated 
when sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recog- 
nised, 
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To CORRESPONDENTS. — Replies to correspondents are 
ol sent by post, and to this rule there can be no excep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course. No answer can appear 
before several weeks after receipt of letter, 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.,” 
56 Paternoster Row. Letters sent to private addresses 
of members of the staff are not answered. 


Н.В Honns.— We had an article on the cinematograph 
in our twenty-first volume. 


L. E. G. PEEK K.— You might ascertain about the land 
grants from the Argentine Minister, 2 Palace 
Gate, W. 


B. MovrpiNG.—1. Mr. Ker is not dead yet. 2. Worth 
about sixpence each. 3. New volume begins in the 
first week of each October. 4. Have already given 
many autographs, and may give more. 5. First 
number appeared in January 1879. 


TEN YEARS’ READFR.—One of the -ixpenny parts of the 
“Al Reciter" obtainable at tke Sunday School 
Union Depot in Ludgate Hill. We are about to 
bring out a “ Boy's Own Reciter " of our own. 


Rey. E. D. Cna16.—Impossible to answer in “next 
number," owing to the time which necessarily elapses 
before going to press The trick as described is 
unknown to us, but seems to be a “ ventriloquial " 
dodge on the principle described in the tenth and 
eleventh parts of our “Indoor Games,” 


P. W. WRIGHT.—There is no such book worth buying. 
Before RUE further, you had better get Pro- 
fessor David Ferrier's * Functions of the Brain," 
price eighteen shillinga, published by Smith, Elder 
& Co. Waterloo Place, Westminster, or some other 
authoritative work on craniology. 


A. J. Scumn.— The series of articles on making a 
revolving book-case was in our nineteenth volume, 
A useful case, on somewhat similar lines, is de- 
scribed on page 142 of our twenty-third volume, 
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EDRIC THE NORSEMAN.—Talbot Reed's “ Willoughby 
Captains” is in the Bookshelf Series, and, Jike the 
rest of the volumes therein, costs three shillings and 
six pence, 


CIVIL SERVICE.—A pply for particulars of all appoint- 
ments to the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
Victoria Street, s.w. 


К. L. WAtson.—The book is “Onr Country’s Birds," 
published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co, and obtain- 
able of every bookseller. Its price is six shillings, 
but it is subject to discount. 


M. DeMpsky.—Every nation had a different language. 
The survivors are scattered over North America, 
Central America, and South America. 


PETKEEPER (Crouch End).—Yes; they аге one and 
the same. We are glad to learn of your success with 
pets, and quote part of your letter as un encourage: 
ment to other readers: “I lave kept a hedgehog for 
five months now according to instructions given in 
one of your back numbers, and have been very suc- 
cessful. He is beautifully time now, and wiil sit on 
my knee quite happily while I scratch him under 
his chin or stroke his prickly back, I have also, in 
consequence of reading the article on * Insect Pets,’ 
in Vol. XXII., obtained a warer-beetle, This is now 
so tame that it will swim to the surface and take 
from my fingers a small piece of meat.” 


THE Д, 


The Worm gave th 
Uitized 


R. К. Beer —Get “The Sea,” published at “The 
Shipping Gazette " Office, 54 Gracechurch Street. 


H. H. Y. (Dorking).—We have already given notices 
with black-and-white illustrations of the artist whose 
work you so admire. Perhaps one day we шау be 
able to give a coloured plate. We wer» in corre 
spondence with him for one of his most striking 
pictures shortly before he died. 


Р. Е. (Highgate)—No; we know of no fuller par- 
ticulars on the subject of lightning paper-folding 
than those given in our Christmas Number a year or 


two ago. They were furnished by an expert. 


G. C. (Chester).—We cannot repeat articles from back 
volumes for the sake of new readers. For one thing, 
it would be manifestly unfair to our old readers, As 
regards canoe and boat building, we are continually 
having articles on the subject, and, indeed, hope to 
commence a new scries almost immediately. 


FUTURE CLERIC.—We Lave not met with them as 
professional artists, nor have they since, so far as we 
recollect, joined in our competitions, 


DEAD Canary (Z. Н. R.).—No particulars of any kind 
were sent with this bird, which had suffered from 
indigestion and had a congested liver. Death, pre- 
sumably, was due to that cause, 


R. K. H. and R. A. B.—1. Black and white are colours, 
unless you use the word in a special sense. 2. The 
fire does not go out, otherwise no üres would burn 
iu the open air. 


A. V. CHAPMAN.—See the artic'e on taxidermy in the 
seventh part of our “ Indoor Games.” 


YORKSHIRE.—An advertisement would probably be 


waste of money. If you try, the best chance would 
be in * Exchange and Mart.” 


H. JEFFRYES.—At almost any agency for Brock or 
Pain. Write to their headquarters and ask. 


J. B. NAISMITH.—Any sailcloth shop down in Leith. 
Ask for the quality generally used for the purpose. 


CANOKIST.—1. Canvas is better. 2. Use boiled oil; it 
is easier to work with than tar. 3, A standing lag 
2 ft. in the hoist and 5 ft. in the leech. 4. It mus 
be peculiar wood if quarter-inch stuff “almost snaps 
of its own weight," in five-inch lengths; but pér- 
haps you do not mean ribs, but stringers, whicli are 
kept light as they are supported by the ribs. 


A LOYAL AUSTRALIAN PROTESTANT.—1. Take the pro- 
portions from a photograph of some boat of similar 
rig and design. 2. The plans therein given have 
been so much improved upon in subsequent issnes 
that we do not recommend them. 


A. WATSON,— You may find what you want in Huris 
“ How the Navy is Run,” published by C. Arthar 
Pearson, price five shillings. 


J. C. AsPLET.—Not that we have heard of. The idea 
seems to have got about owing to the coins having 
the head in alternate directions in alternate reigns; 
but it is forgotten that there were no postage 
stamps before Queen Victoria, while there have been 
coins for centuries. 


J. E. R.—Look at a Law List, or the “ Medical Dire- 
tory," or something of that sort. That will give you 
any number of Christian names, 


LILY OF THR VALLEY.—Buy a Quarterly Navy List 
from your bookseller, price three shillings, and con- 
sult the appendix, 
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A GOOD THING. 


Author of ** Hammond's Hard Lines,” ** The Mess that Jack Made," ** The Uncharted [3land," rte. 


Aus the two had sat for a while glower- 
X ing at each other, the humour of the 
ituation seemed to dawn upon the big man. 
de broke into a smile, and, bending over to- 
vards Harry, said pleasantly : 
“Will you have a cigar?” 

_As а matter of fact Harry was by this 
ame à good deal ashamed of himself. He 
nad been angry at having to run to catch his 
‘Tain, but he felt that he need not have let 


CHAPTER III. —A NARROW SQUEAK. 


his temper fall upon a fellow-passenger. He 
refused the cigar, but he did it politely, 
which gave the man a chance to begin a con- 
versation. 

“ Going back to school, eh?" he began, 
puffing thoughtful! “ Poor beggar, how 
well I remember...” 

" There's nothing to grumble at," inter- 
rupted Harry. “I'm going back to have u 
jolly good time. If you only knew-— ” 


But here Harry came to his senses, and 
remembered that his companion did not 
know, and that it was well he did not. But 
the other was not so casily put off, and 
asked : 

“Tf I knew?" 

* Oh, nothing much. It's not worth speak- 
ing about." 

“ Suppose I guess. 
school, I remember." 


We used to guess ut 
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“Oh, you needn't mind,” said Harry un- 
easily. “It’s not worth while." 

* Is it something about that heavy case of 
yours? Eh? What! Got it first shot, eh? 
Come now, don't deny it. І see it in your 
eye. I'm hot, that's it. Hot's the name for't. 
You still talk about getting hot, don't you, 
when you're guessing pretty straight, eh?” 

“ Oh, yes," assented Harry, eagerly agree- 
ing in the hope of keeping him from getting 
hotter. 

“ Let's try again," said the man, “and see 
if I don't get into the fire in no time. A 
heavy case that he's horribly afraid about. 
Well, now, it's either a bag of gold, or an 
infernal machine. Let's see if it ticks." 

He bent forward to take the box, but 
Harry was too quick for him. As the man 
gazed at Harry's white face and clenched 
hands, and saw that he was determined to 
fight for his case to the last gasp, he whistled, 
and leaned back in his seat. 

“Well, I never!” he cried. **Ishouldn't 
wonder if it really was gold. Come, youngster, 
is it? Don't mind me. I've got more of 
that sort of thing than I care to trouble 
about; but it is queer to find a boy cf your 
age with so much bullion.” 

Harry made no reply, so the mau seemed 
to take it for granted that the case was really 
filled with gold, and began to give Harry good 
advice about how to behave if he didn't want 
it to be found out. 

“Instead of fighting for it and making a 
fuss about it, you should pay no attention to 
it. Stick it below the seat, and kick it well 
in ns if it was dirt. That's the P 

But here the train slowed down, and the 
man opened the window to see what was the 
matter. It was only a side station where they 
punched the tickets. 

It is mighty easy for a man to run along 
a platform calling out, * All tickets ready, 
please; all tickets ready.” But if you happen 
to have been flung into a compartment by an 
uncle who has not had time to give you the 
ticket he bought for vou, there arises a little 
difficulty. 

Harry knew in one flash of memory that 
he had never had a ticket, yet he began 
mechanically to go through all his pockets, 
as if somehow or other a ticket might have 
grown there. 

* Lost your ticket ? ” asked Harry’s fellow- 
passenger, 

“ Never had one," growled Harry defiantly, 
thrusting his hands well down into his 
trouser-pockets. * Му uncle forgot to give it 


me." 

“ Whew,” whistled the other. “ Awkward, 
isn’t it? You'll have to pay full fare, 
you know. But your uncle will send in the 


ticket with a claim, and it'll be all right. 
How far are you going ? ” 

‘* Latemhead, but I've to change at Scram- 
bleton.”’ 

" You have enough money, of course? " 
This time there was a wicked twinkle in the 
man’s eye. 

" Oh, yes—of course," answered Hairy, 
gazing furtively at his case, and groaning 
inwardly at having to open it before this 
inquisitive personage. Then he would have 
to break the seal of one of those little 
sovereign-bags, and —— 

“ Tickets, please," interrupted the man in 
uniform. 

Harry's companion showed his ticket, and 
explained the boy's predicament. 

“Пв all right," called out the official, pro- 
ducing a little perforated reccipt-book, and 
writing upon it with a pencil tbat he took 
care to lick first into good humour. ** Seven- 
teen ten's the figger.”’ 

By this time the perspiration was stream- 
ing down Harry's face. It waz no longer 
the fear of exposing his wealth before an 
luquisitive stranger, An entirely new trouble 
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had arisen. 
appear. 

With an unpleasant shock Harry remem- 
bered the chink on the ground beside the 
cab. Now it appeared that it had not been 
the half-crown at all, but the precious key 
that had fallen. He must have pulled it out 
along with the half-crown, without, in his 
hurry, noticing what he had done. 

‘lire y'are," cried the official, holding 
out the receipt — а piece of light-blue paper. 
Harry said nothing, but kept plunging into 
all his pockets. 

* Sharp's the word. We can't stay ’ere all 
day,” complained the official. 

“I've lost my key," panted Harry. 

«І thought twas the ticket,” snapped the 
official suspiciously. 

"Ive lost them both, can’t you see?” 
retorted Harry; “во I can't get my case 
open to get the money.” 

“Oho! no money an’ no ticket. This is 
п rum go. Out you come, young gentleman. 
You don’t ride on this line, fust class, free 
gratis an’ for nothin’. Out ye come 's 
quick ’s ye like. The train’s startin’. ‘And 
over that bag.” 

But Harry was spared this crowning 
humiliation. At this point his fellow- 
passenger handed the oflicial the necessary 
money, asking him to hold his tongue. 
Before the transaction was completed the 
train had got up quite a momentum, and 
the official narrowly escaped a fall. 

~ But how am I to repay you the money ?” 
asked Harry helplessly, trying to thank the 
man more by his tones than by his words. 

* Let's try if none of my keys fit," suggested 
the other, producing & bundle of keys of all 
sorts from his pocket. 

Harry did not like this idea at all. If any 
odd key like this could open his case, how 
terribly unsafe it would be. But the lock 
stood the test. None of the stranger's keys 
produced the least impression. The two 
passengers gazed at the box in hopeless 
silence. 

Harry asked the man for his name and 
address, so that he might repay him his loan 
by post, promising to do so the moment he 
got to school. 

“Tell me now, as a reward for the loan, is 
the case really full of gold ? ” 

"Yes," answered Harry nervously. He 
did not want to tell, vet he felt that this 
man had earned the right to ask. 

“How much, now? ’’ pursued the other 
curiously. 

* A thousand pounds." 

“ The deuce! ” cried the other in astonish- 
ment. ~ A thousands pounds lying loose in 
there?” 

* Not loose, you know," explained Harry, 
gaining confidence. ‘It's done up in bags 
of a hundred pounds each. That's the way 
they keep gold at Dreesdale Brothers." 

" Just so," returned the man carelessly, 
“and they're sealed up with the company's 
seal, eh?” 

“You know the bank, then?” said Harry 
innocently. 

“Not that bank. But I know my own, 
and I suppose they all work pretty much in 
the same way." And there the conversation 
dropped. The man leaned back in his seat, 
and paid no more attention to Harry. 

When the train slowed down at Scramble- 
ton Junction, Harry and his companion both 
got up, and prepared to leave the train. As 
soon as the motion stopped, Harry was 
thunderstruck to see his fellow-passenger 
calmly lay hold of the case and spring upon 
the platform. He was moving quietly off 
before Harry had time to come to himself, 
and make after him with a wild yell. 

In the meantime the thief had coolly 
handed the case to a porter, and ordered 
him to carry it carefully to a first-class 


The key of the саве refused to 
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smoking-compartment in the Clearminsier 
train. 

Astounded at this impudence, Harry was 
silent for a moment, then changed his attack 
from the man to the porter. But the porter 
was a sturdy fellow, and fetched Harry a 
backhander that sent him staggering. 

The shouting and struggling soon 
gathered a crowd, which was presently 
Joined by & policeman. 

** Wot's all this about ? ” asked the man in 
white buttons. Harry and the porter began 
a lively duet, while the gentlemanly thief 
stood by with a half-amused, half-bored 
air. 

Finding that he could make no sense out 
of the wild pair who kept shouting out their 
story, the constable turned to the gentleman 
in the whitish ulster, and, touching his 
helmet, asked: 

* Wot is the right о’ this business, sir? I 


can't make out nothin’ fro’ them two. Wail 
ye shut up?" 
The last remark, naturally, was not 


addressed to the gentleman, but to tne 
porter, who at that moment had thought of 
something fresh to say to Harry. 

“ It seems," replied the gentleman calmly. 
“that this boy has made some mistake about 
my case. It is probably like his, and he 
appears to think the porter has in some way 
stolen it. I handed my case to the porte: 
with my own hands." 

"Now, you young vagabone," cried the 
policeman, turning fiercely upon Harry, 
“wot гахе yer got to say to that?” 

"Itisalie I saw him take my ense out 
of the compartment and give it to this 
man." 

Harry seemed so much in earnest, and 
had such a look of honesty about him, that 
the constable was for a moment staggered. 
Seeing this, the gentlemanly ruflian quietly 
put in a fatal suggestion: 

“ This is too ridiculous. But as I am ina 
hurry to catch my train I can't atford time 
to argue longer. There is a very simple tsi 
as to the ownership. I have no doubt this 
lad has lost & case. Now the way to «ce 
whether this case is his or not, is to see 
whether his key fits it or not. If his key firs. 
that settles the matter." 

Harry's face fell, which the constable was 
not slow to observe. His suspicions at once 
increased. 


“Well, that seems fair enough.  W'ere's 


_ yer key, young man?” 


“I've lost it. He knows that quite weil. 
That's why he's trying this dodge.” 

“ Very likely. But let me tell you it looks 
uncommon like as if Га 'ave to 'ave you up 
for summat or other." 

A sudden idea occurred here to Harry. 

“If I haven't the key, neither has he. I 
know that. Let him try Mis key." 

This attack did not at all produce the 
effect Harry had hoped. 

“This is intolerable,” complained the nian 
irritably. * But 1 suppose I must submit to 
this childish test if I wish to catch my 
train." 

Then, to Harry's intense surprise, he proe- 
duced from his waistcoat-pocket the very 
image of the lost key, and quietly turned it 
in the lock. 

“ Now, constable, you'll excuse me from 
opening up the case before all this crowd. 
In fact,” at this point his voice dropped inte 
a whisper, “it contains one thousand pounds 
in gold. 


and then I could show the contents to prov 
my words, though I must protest against th: 
unnecessary inconvenience." 

As they pushed their way towards th 
Clearminster train, the man іп the ulster 
asked where the boy was that was making а! 
this fuss. Thenhe slyly suggested that Harr 


Perhaps our best plan will һе: 
get into my compartinent for Clearminster 
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should be asked to show his ticket to prove 
that he had been іп the same train. The 
ticket was not forthcoming, of course, and 
another point of suspicion was raised against 
the boy. 

Everything was dead against Harry. On 
the way to the new compartment the man 
made a friend of the policeman by a generous 
offer that had all the appearance of honesty 
about it. 

“I can't offer you anything just now, con- 
stable," he remarked carelessly. ** But when 
this is all over it can't be called bribery then, 
and I'll remember you.” 

Arrived at the Clearminster train, the 
stationmaster &nd the Clearminster guard 
joined the group, and in the compartinent the 
swindler opened Harry's case, telling the 
guard to examine the seals of the ten little 
bags it contained, aud see whether they 
were not from Dreesdale Brothers’ Bank in 
Lombard Street. 

The guard took him at his word and very 
carefully examined every seal; then he 
examined Harry’s face. But he only said: 

“It seems all right." 

Here Harry broke їп: 

“Of course they're all right. Who said 
they weren't from Dreesdale Brothers. It’s 


` my uncle's bank, and he gave me a cheque, 
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and this ruflian—— 

“Come, come, youngster,” called out the 
stationmaster, * we've had enough of this. 
You keep a civil tongue in your head, or 
you'll find yourself in uncommon unpleasant 
quarters before you know where you are." 

Harry saw that things were getting really 
desperate, and that violeuce would only take 
away the last chance of saving his money. 
He made a strong elfort to control himself, 
and asked quietly : 

“Would it not be a fair thing, since there 
is trouble, at any rate to keep the case in 
the stationmaster's room till I could prove 
it was minc? " 

* Look here," cried the swindler angrily. 
“ When is this train going to start. It’s a 
quarter of an hour past its advertised time 
already. We've had enough of this tom- 
foolery. Remember, I'll hold you responsible 
if I miss my engagement. The lad will find 
his case directly, no doubt." 

This seemed to have & good deal of effect, 
and, as the policeman had rather taken the 
swindler's side, the stationmaster thought 
it best to let things take their course. 
Thief.catching was not part of his work. 
Accordingly Harry was rudely thrust aside, 
and had not quite recovered his senses when 
he heard the guard's quick whistle, and saw 
the train moving slowly off with his thousand 
pounds. 

He never quite knew how it came about. 
All that he remembered was a confused shout 
of “ Up with you ! " a vigorous tug at his arm, 
а rapid swing, and then a sudden stumble. 


A STRANGE STORY OF 


NOME three months after the last of the 

little boat’s ill-fated crew had — exhausted 
by hunger and thirst—sunk down beside his 
companions, Mr. and Mrs. Seymour were one 
morning sitting at the breakfast.table at 
Bella Vista, looking over the letters and 
papers the post had brought for them. If 
Domenico hud been in earnest when he said 
that to see them grow paler day by day until 
they withered away would be to taste tlic 
full sweetness of revenge, he must have 
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When he got up and had recovered his 
senses, he found himself in the train— not 
in a regular compartment, but, as he soon 
guessed, in the guard’s van. The guard was 
standing at a little projecting window seeing 
that all was right with the carriages, but in 
a few minutes he turned to Harry. 

* Now, youngster, I've brought you along 
with us, because I do not quite like the look 
o' things, an' I do like the look o' you. I 
don't think you're either & lunatic or a prig, 
an’ I'm none too sure о’ the swell along 
there. Now tell me all about it." 

Harry had ro difliculty in putting the 
case, and the guard had evidently as little 
in believing his story. 

“As plain's а pikestaff,” commented the 
guard. “E's one о’ the swell mobsmen 
that loaf about stations. E 'eard you 
holloing that ye 'ad bin robbed. — W'en you 
ran fur the train, 'e picks up the key an' 
says 'e'll run after ye an’ give it you. An’ 
the porters think it's all right.” 

* So it's my key he has!” groaned Harry. 
“The beast ! 

“Then the ticket's plain too. ’E 'adn't 
time to get a ticket, but ’e nailed the ticket 
your uncle was shovin' into the compart- 
ment, and like as not 'e said 'e'd pass it in 
to you. Oh, it's all there." 

“And what should we do now?" asked 
Harry, full of contidence in this new ally. 

“ТИ tell you what well do. We'll be at 
Langeland Junction in a quarter of an hour. 
We're late already, so we'll have to wait to 
let the express get past. While we're hang- 
ing on, Ill walk along the line to keep the 
passengers! minds easy, an' I'll get the fire- 
man, and а couple о” commercials that I 
know in the train, an’ we'll seize your case 
and the swell, and keep them in the van till 
we get to Clearminster, and then we'll have 
things cleared up. 'Ow does that strike 

ou ?" 

“ Bully ! " was the enthusiastic reply, and 
there'll be a case, and I'll have to get leave 
to appear as a witness at the trial—and 
you'll be there too—and won't he be sorry 
he spoke!” 

It was an excellent plan; but it was one 
of those that Burns complains of. It went 
a-gley. 

As the guard walked along the line to 
enlist the fireman and the commercials as 
special constables, he chanced to look 
between two carriages, and saw, on the other 
side, the whitish ulster moving swiftly towards 
the embankment. 

Without raising any hue and cry, the 
guard crept between two carriages, crossed the 
line, and dashed up a flight of wooden steps 
that he knew where to find. 

It is easy dashing up steps, but it is hard 
work crawling up a steep bank with no foot- 
hold, and especially во if you are encumbered 
by a big ulster and a heavy bug. 
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DICK AND PHILIP: 
ADVENTURE 
By A. M. Jackson. 


CHAPTER XXV.—A MESSAGE TROM THE SEA. 


tasted of that swcetncss— which: some say 
turns, as often as not, to gall in the mouth 
of the taster— for both Mr. and Mrs. Seymour 
looked as if some fifteen years had passed 
since tbat day when Dick and Philip had 
returned for their holidays, and they were 
certainly growing every day paler and more 
haggard. 

The shock of losing the two boys, as well 
as their daughter Lorine, and the uncertainty 
as to what had really become of all three, 
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It is not wonderful, then, that when the 
swindler reached the top he was met by the 
guard with a broad grin of welcome and the 
vulgar words : 

* No ye don't, not this journey." 

The ulster showed fight, however; and a3 
both men were big and burly fellows, Harry's 
thousand pounds scemed to be still in the 
balance. But you cannot fight with any 
satisfaction if you have а bag of gold in 
your left hand. Accordingly the ulster-man 
dropped the case, and gave his undivided 
attention to the guard, who on his part took 
two preliminary precautions before giving 
himself up to the undisturbed enjoyment of 
the combat. First he gave a great shout for 
help, mentioning his friend the fireman by 
name; next he honoured Harry’s box with a 
vigorous kick that sent it toppling over the 
edge of the embankment where it was 
lying. 

These precautions were admirable in them- 
selves, but they cost the guard a very dis- 
concerting blow under the left jaw. It took 
him & moment before he quite recovered 
himself and prepared to give 2s good as he 
got. But it was then too late. His adver- 
sary was already clambering over the wire 
fence on the farther side of the road that 
ran parallel with the line. Unfortunately 
the fence was not wire-barbed, so escape was 
easy. 

No doubt the swindler acted wisely in his 
own interests. Once he saw the case 
tumbling clumsily down the embankment, 
what would have been the good of fighting 
with a guard till a whole trainful of 
passengers clambered up the embankment to 
seize him und carry him off to prison ? 

Whether he acted wisely for himself or 
not, he certainly acted wisely for Harry. 
Had the thief been caught, there would have 
had to be examinations before magistrates and 
juries, and inspectors, and all sorts of people, 
and time would have passed, and all the 
while the thousand pounds would have lain 
in some government oflice, where it would 
have been utterly useless for spending 
purposes. Besides, everybody would have 
known about the gigantic tip, and half the 
fun would have been lost. 

As things turned out, nobody was any 
the wiser, except the guard, who was a 
brick and promised to hold his tongue. 
The ulster-man had left his mark on the 
poor guard's face, and Harry was in the 
unfortunate position of not being able to 
give a farthing of reward for the good 
offices of his ally. The ruflian ha still the 
key. 

All that Harry could do was to promise to 
send a ten-pound note to the guard as soon 
as he got at his money. For this purpose he 
got the name and address of the guard and 
gave his own in return. 

(To b- continued.) 
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was telling fatally upon them. Ah! Dome- 
nico knew something of human nature. To 
have known that they were dead, and even 
to have seen their lifeless bodies lying before 
them, would have been almost easier to bear 
than having the heart-breaking questions, 
“What happened to them? What has b: 
come of them ?” always ringing in their cars. 

The night that the boys had disappeared, 
Domenico had alarmed the household, de- 
claring that.be had heard pistol-shots outside 
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in the plantation ; and Nuts had been found 
lying dead in the orange-grove with a bullet- 
wound in his body. In the confusion no one 
had at first thought of the boys, but later, when 
they were remembered, it was found that they 
had vanished, when or where no one knew. 

Again the brigands were suspected; and 
this time the soldiers were sent to the moun- 
tains. The Capitano was shot while his 
companions were escaping, and the brigands’ 
stronghold was destroyed, but no sign of the 
boys had been found, and their fate up to the 
present time had been shrouded in mystery. 

Now, by one of those curious but not un- 
common occurrences that sometimes throws 
a light upon the fate of those who risk their 
lives at sea, a corner of the dark veil of 
doubt and despair was about to be lifted. 

Mr. Seymour turned over his pile of letters 
and papers with hands that trembled more 
from weakness than from anxiety to learn 
their contents; for though now many business 
letters of a disquieting nature came to him, 
he had no expectation of receiving any on 
that particular morning. But as he broke 
the seal of one of the letters and glanced over 
it, the trembling of his hands increased, and, 
with a half-uttered exclamation, he passed it 
to his wife. Mrs. Seymour, not noticing his 
agitation, took the letter and looked uncon- 
cernedly at the handwriting, which was 
unknown to her; but as Mr. Seymour with 
much excitement and haste began to tear off 
the wrapper which covered a clumsy-looking 
package that lay near him, something in the 
letter caused her face to blanch, and made 
her also give a cry somewhat similar to the 
one uttered by her husband when he had 
passed her the letter. 

The letter was from a clergyman in Corn- 
wall, who wrote saying that he was forward- 
ing a bottle in which was a paper that was 
evidently intended for Mr. Seymour. The 
bottle, he wrote, which had been found upon 
the person of a drowned sailor, whose body 
had been cast upon the seashore close to 
the vicarage, was unopened when brought to 
him (the writer) by one of his parishioners, 
but he had opened it, and after reading the 
paper it contained had at once forwarded it 
to the address given. 

“І was deeply touched," wrote the clergy- 
man, “ upon reading the message it contained, 
and I feel the deepest sympathy for the 
parents of those two young (as from the 
writing I gather they must be) boys, who, 
even when in a position that might well 
excuse their forgetting everyone but them- 
selves, so pluckily tried to spare those who 
were interested in their fate all sorrow and 
anxiety on their account but that which was 
absolutely unavoidable; and I trust that this 
message, so providentially rescued from the 
ocean, may prove the means of restoring 
your sons to you (for I take it you are the 
father so touchingly addressed! and bring 
down swift punishment upon those who have 
sought to harm them. 

*Imust not forget to mention that the 
poor fellow on whose body the bottle was 
found, has up to now not been recognised by 
anyone here, and, so far, no clue to his 
identity has been obtained, nor have we 
heard of a ship being wrecked in our vicinity 
to which he might have belonged. I am 
greatly interested in the matter, and if 
anything further is ascertained about the 
dead sailor, you may rely on my letting you 
know at once. In the meantime, I will only 
add that you have my heartfelt sympathy 
and my earnest prayers for the restoration of 
your dear ones. 1 am," etc. 

By this time Mr. Seymour had torn the 
paper off the clumsy-looking package, and 
disclosed, packed in a box, a very rakish- 
looking beer-bottle in which lay a much 
stained and very dilapidated-looking piece of 
paper. Taking the paper out of the bottle 
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and flattening it out before him, Mr. Seymour 
read eagerly what was written upon it, and 
then passed it to his wife, who had just 
finished reading the clergyman’s letter. 
Then, with a deep groan, he pushed back his 
chair and, getting up, faced the empty fire- 
place with clenched fists and downcast eyes, 
struggling to regain his composure. When 
he again turned round, Mrs. Seymour, with 
her arms spread over the paper and her 
head resting upon them, was weeping silently. 

* The poor fellows have not put a date to 
it," ejaculated Mr Seymour. *“ How long ago 
can it have been written ? " 

“ My poor boys! Oh, my poor boys!” 
sobbed the weeping mother. 

* That villain Domenico — he shall be made 
to rue this!" cried Mr. Seymour, rushing 
towards the door. 

His wife raised her head and, rising from 
her chair, with the tears streaming down 
her face, staggered helplessly towards him. 

At that moment, two tall, travel-stained- 
looking boys and a young girl were walking 
through the orange-grove towards the house. 
The girl was dressed in a skirt and bodice 
some sizes too large for her, and the sleeves 
of the boys’ weather-beaten coats had shrunk 
half-way up their arms, while the legs of 
their trousers—-as if not to be beaten in the 
race—had crept up, until many inches of leg 
were visible. They were walking along 
quickly, with an eager, expectant look upon 
their faces, and none of them noticed a white, 
scared face that peered out at them from 
behind the trees, nor did they hear the words, 
* He said he would return, dead or alive !— 
dead or alive ! " muttered near them. 

The two boys and the girl (who were no 
other than ourtwo heroes, Dick and Philip, and 
our heroine, Lorine) had just been landed in 
the little bay near Bella Vista by the ship that 
had picked them up. Not long after Dick 
had fallen, unconscious beside Philip and 
Lorine, the ship, so long wished-for, had, by 
God's good mercy, appeared and rescued 
them, and now, after having been very kindly 
treated and spent some time on board her, 
they had at last really succeeded in returning 
home; and, as Mrs. Seymour rose in terror 
to prevent her husband from confronting 
single-handed one so desperate as the traitor 
Domenico, they reached the house and Dick 
opened the door of the room—whence came 
the sound of those dear and well-remembered 
voices—and appeared like a spirit from 
another world before his astonished parents. 

“My son! my son!"' cried his mother, 
folding him in her arms; while Mr. Seymour, 
hardly able to believe his eyes, gazed from 
Dick and his mother to Philip, who stood 
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looking on from the doorway, and back 
again. 

* But we have brought home somebody 
besides ourselves," Dick said, gently re- 
leasing himself from his mother's embrace. 
And, stepping into the hall, he brought Lorine 
in. 

The double surprise was almost too much 
for Mrs. Seymour, and she sank back half- 
fainting on the sofa with her daughter's 
arms round her. 

Then followed incoherent exclamations, 
ejaculations, explanations, until Mr. Sey- 
mour, remembering his purpose in rushing 
to the door, said, * Come, boys, that villain 
Domenico must not be allowed to escape." 
And, followed by Dick and Philip, he rushed 
from the room. ‘This time his wife did not 
try to stop him, but gazed with proud loving 
eyes at the tall strong forms of her son and 
nephew as they left tbe room, assured that 
the three would be more than a match for 
the wily Italian. 

But Domenico was never caught. They 
had been too much engaged to notice the 
sound of hoofs galloping over the gravel near 
the house, ard, when Mr. Seymour and the 
boys searched for him, they found that he 
had fled on the back of his fleet mule. 

Many years afterwards, in the marshes on 
the plain, the skeleton of a mule was found, 
and some declared that they were the bones 
of Domenico's mule, and it was popularly 
supposed amongst the peasantry that Dome- 
nico and his mule had met with a fate well 
deserved by one of them. 

However this may have been, it is certain 
that Domenico was never seen again. 

It seems hardly fair to leave the reader 
at this point of the story without further 
mention of our friends, Dick, Philip, and 
Lorine; but what more is there to fell? 
Their adventures— beginning so soon after 
they returned home for their holidays, and 
erding with their safe return to Bella Vista 
— have been told ; and all that now remains 
to be said is that, in after-years, Philip's 
enterprise and readiness in action brought 
him high honour in the profession he chose 
(the Army), and that some years afterwards, 
when Mr. Seymour had left them to join the 
great majority, Lorine went out to India 
with her mother; and soon Lorine Seymour 
became Mrs. Philip Wilmot, and one of the 
most popular favourites of Anglo-Indian 
society. It is also currently reported that 
Mrs. Wilmot has a brother, named Dick, 
whose laurels gained at the Bar are only 
equalled by those gained by her husbard on 
the tented field. 

[THE END.] 
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“ А RE you there, Valentine? " sang out the 

Greek lieutenant Philip, as he pushed 
open the rickety door of the hut which he 
shared with Val and their friend the American 
war-correspondent, just as the sun of May 4 
was slipping down behind the peaks of the 
Kara Dagh, leaving the ruddy tints of the 
western sky to fade slowly to a pale mourning 
heliotrope, as though in grief at his departure. 
The place, a peasant's hovel, half cottage, 
half shed, was situated on the high ground 
near the station, and, having been found by 
the Irregulars empty nnd deserted, had been 
promptly requisitioned for the use of their 
ollicers; the members of the band, of which 
Val was now the accredited chief, camping 
outside, around their huge watch-fires. The 
Council of the Ethniki Hetaireia had court- 
eously acknowledged the English lad's report, 
had said several nice things respecting his 
services to the Grecian cause, and had re- 
quested him to retain his command, for the 
present at lenst—a decision which gave perfect 
satisfaction to all concerned. 

“Ay, ay," Daintry answered cheerily. “I 
was wondering where you had got to, Philip. 
Brother Jonathan is out —down in the town 
on the cadge for news—and I've been making 
the men practise the skirmishing drill till 
they—and I—are ns limp as rags and as 
cross as cats. What have you got there, old 
boy?” 

A letter for you,” Philip returned, tossing 
a very dirty foreign envelope down upon the 
empty packing-case that served them for a 
table. ‘ At least, they said it was, down at 
the Brigade Post-Office. Ican’tread English, 
you know. It has been over half Thessaly, 
to judge by the post-marks; first to Kulabaka, 
and then to Pharsala, next down to Volo 
again, and finally up here. It is yours, isn't 
it!” 

* Oh yes! it’s mine, right enough ! " said 
Val, as he recognised his guardian’s hand- 
writing. ‘It’s from home, Philip; from the 
Rear-Admiral. You remember ?—I told you 
about him." And Val's eyes twinkled as 
they raced over the bold sprawling lines. 


* Wylesdon Manor, Sotherbury : 
** April —th, 1897. 

" You vouxa Scawp,—If I performed my 
duties as your guardian nroperly—and onerous 
ones they will be, I can prophesy—this letter 
would be a peremptory command to you to 
return home by the next steamer leaving the 
Piræus. I wonder that at your age you had 
not the sense to see that your duty as Duintry 
of Wylesdon, and the head of your family, 
with the property depending upon your use- 
less young existence, was to stay behind the 
door when arms were being served out, and 
to keep carefully out of harm's way. Instead 
of whieh, you go and get mixed up in the 
first row you come across, and take the 
shortest road to get plugged by & Turkish 
bullet, just as if you hadn't a halfpenny in 
the world. 

“What business of yours was it if the 
* Sick man ' chose to cut the throat of every 
Greek in existence? | None whatever. Then 
how dare you get drawn into a quarrel with 
which you hadn't the slightest concern! How 
dare you risk your life and destroy your 
constitution on a campaign, and, worst of all, 
how dare you make me feel so sinfully proud 
of my old friend's nephew, that, by George, 
sir, when I read your letter, these oid eves of 
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VAL DAINTRY: 
MISADVENTURES DURING THE 
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Author ef * Damon and Pythias, * Sutherland ef Ours," de. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—TITE FIGHT AT PIIARSALA. 


mine were dimmed as they have not been 
these forty years! God bless you, lad ; you 
are а true Daintry! I suppose you thought 
you could keep that little business of the 
Marathon from me; but Thurlow of the 
Audacity, which, it seems, is in Volo Harbour 
at present, wrote me the other day—-he was 
a middy long ago on the old Pendragon, you 
know, when I was her first luff —enclosing a 
newspaper cutting, giving full particulars. 
He says he met you when the Audacity was 
lving in Suda Bay, and I won't tell you what 
his opinion of you is, because you've got quite 
enough cheek already. 

“Well, well! You've had the most splen- 
did luck, anyhow: not eighteen, and you're 
in thethick of a European war! Oh, lucky 
young dog! Lucky young dog! Ionly wish 
I were with you; but seventy years and an 
old bullet-wound would hardly stand cam- 
paigning, more's the pity! As you will see 
by the address, I am down at your place, 
getting everything straight ; but it's rather 
dull here, as your other guardian, old Quiller, 
seems to have made up his mind that vou will 
be killed, and I believe spends his spure time 
in composing epitaphs for your tombstone. 
However, I had a glorious time yesterday after- 
noon when I went over to St. Dunstan's, just 
tolet them know how you were getting on. 
The fellows cheered till I really thought 
their throats would split, and the Head gave 
a whole holiday in your honour. So, you 
see, being a hero has some advantages, for 
one's friends, if not for one's self. а 

“H you can find half an hour now and 
then, let us hear from you, as the war news 
in the papers seems a most awful muddle. 
We can’t make head or tail of it. But don’t 
try tomake time, if you haven’t got it—writing 
letters on active service is, as I found out 
when we were up-country with Peel in '57, 
the very mischief! Of course, now you've 
got such a splendid chance, you must see 
this business through, so go ahead, and 
‘more power to your elbow!’ as my old 
servant, Lanty Regan, used to say. Only, 
whatever you do, take care of yourself, and 
come back safe and sound to 

'" Your old friend, 
“ Јов CaTHERWOOD. 


“P.S.—That Greek chum of yours must 
be a good sort. Bring him home with you 
to England by all means. I should like to 
shake hands with hin. 

“P.S. No. 2.—1f you've much marching, 
soap the wrong sides of your socks—there's 
nothing like it. And mind you don't neglect 
your feet. А chafed heel will send you into 
hospital quicker than anything I know, 
except a bullet. I'm sending you out a con- 
signment of odds and ends—bovril, and 
pocket-filters, and such-like—but ten to one 
you'll never get them. I hear your transport 
ів in ап awful state. J. C." 


Daintry laid down this characteristic 
epistle with a laugh, but at the same time 
there was & very tender gleam in his blue 
eyes. He had known the Rear-Admiral ever 
since he could remember, and the two were 
the very best of friends. Therefore, in spite 
of his guardian's blunt, off-hand way of 
writing, Val could read between the lines 
and understand the keen, almost painful, 
anxiety for his ward's safety which dictated 
the writer's bluff words. And then the Jad 
fell to wondering what it would have been 
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like if his father had lived; if he had some one 
of his own blood and kin to be anxious about 
him, to welcome him home. Well, perhaps 
he should not tind it so lonely as he did now 
sometimes; should not be so bitterly conscious 
that he was altogether alone in the world. If 
those cruel rocks near Volo had not crushed 
the life out of the gallant soldier whose 
memory he had been taught to honour, things 
might have been—Ah ! well, there was no use 
in thinking about that now-—it must go, and, 
after all, no man living had better friends. 

The noise of the door being pushed hastily 
open roused him from his reverie, and the 
next moment the American lounged into the 
room, and, having carefully tested a dilapi- 
dated wooden bench with his hand, lay down 
upon it. He looked rather tired, and his 
long, lean countenance was particularly 
expressionless—a sign which Daintry had 
by this time learnt meant that something 
unusually important was stirring. 

" Hallo, Mr. Jephson!” the young 
Englishman exclaimed, “anything wrong? 
I know you have some news, because you 
never seem to go down to Velestino without 
bringing back a summary of all the camp 
rumours. And you generally manage to 
sift out the most reliable ones too, which is 
the extraordinary part of it." 

“Wal, I dont know," the "Daily 
Messenger’s’’ representative drawled slowly. 
" When you have a large section of the free 
and enlightened American public gaping for 
news, you’re apt to learn all you can about 
things generally, and serve up your copy 
well spiced, too. But I haven’t heard any- 
thing much now, only’’—he paused, and 
chuckled a little—“ I calculate there'll be a 
crowd at this end of the wire to-morrow 
night.” 

Val winked deliberately at his Greek com- 
rade—they both knew well enough that not 
even wild horses, or flattery, could drag a 
piece of information out of Norris P. Jephson 
before he chose to give it, but they also knew 
that, if allowed to take his time, he would 
choose very soon. And they were not 
disappointed, for presently he said, apparently 
4 propos of nothing— 

“The Crown Prince has sent three bat- 
talions und a battery back by the Vrysia road 
to Domokos. What d've think of that, Val? 
I wonder if your opinion will coincide with 
mine!" 

Val groaned. 

“Exactly,” 
cigarette. 

“What is it?" Philip inquired, and ac- 
cordingly Daintry translated for the young 
mountaineer’s benefit. 

“ Yes,” said the latter slowly, ‘I heard 
that in the town this afternoon, but ——” 

“Oh, can’t you see?" Val broke in im- 
patiently. “The Crown Prince would never 
have detached such a force, while he is so 
weak, if he were not nervous about his left 
flank. Well he may be too, for Hairi Pacha 
has a whole division at Kotseri! Those three 
battalions nre meant to hold the Domokos posi- 
tion in case Prince Constantine hus to make 
a bolt of it. I don't like the look of things 
at all, I ean tell you," he added in English, 
to the American. 

The latter nodded through a luminous 
cloud of blue-tinted smoke. ‘Same here,” 
he answered. deliberately. 

And, indeed; the. future looked dark and 


said Jephson, lighting a 
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unpromising to many more in Velestino and 
its adjacent camp beside Jephson and his 
English. friend; for, during the days which 
had elapsed since the second Greek success, 
the forces at Edhem Pacha's command had 
been augmented by seven reserve battalions 
under Huzni Pacha, and also by about 4,000 
Albanians—wild, truculent-looking fellows, 
wearing their picturesque national dress and 
submitting only to their tribal chiefs, sons 
of a race which forms probably the finest, 
and certainly the most savage, fighting- 
material in Southern Europe. And during 
the brief breathing-space the Turkish com- 
mander of the forces had been pushing his 
troops well down into the Valley of the 
Salamvria, stretching out long antenne, or 
feelers, as it were, of arm2d men, until, on 
May 4, the eve of the action at Pharsala, the 
position was very much а; follows. 

Haidar Pacha was near Larissa with a 
Brigade of Infantry, and there also, at the 
head of the converging tracks which form the 
прех of a triangle, whos? base is the river 
Kanarli, Riza had the guns of the reserve. 
Well in advanee—at Tsurmakli, in fact — 
was Neshat, and in line with him Hamdi, with 
whom маз Edhem Pacha himself, and Mem- 
dhuk, with the 3rd Division. 
cavalry were in Neshat’s rear, and down at 
Kotsari and Youli, Hairi had his division, the 
lst—the force which loomed large in the 
Crown Prince’s anxious thoughts, as he could 
not but see that it distinctly threatened his 
left flank, and, consequently, his line of 
retreat through Vrysia to the last stronghold 
at Domokos. 

On the Greek side, Colonel Tertipis had 
a handful of infantry and some cavalry 
at Sophades, watching Hairi with cat-like 
vigilance; there was another detachment at 
Hadjibashi, charged with the same duty; and, 
from a little below the last-named village, 
the Greek outpost line curved outwards 
beyond the Kanarli River. Mastrapas’s 
brigade was on the railway, and at Pharsala 
the two brigades of Colonels Dimopoulos and 
Antoniades, while heavy guns were mounted 
on the heights below the Citadel. Colonel 
Smolenitz was, as we of course know, at 
Velestino ; at Gherli, watching his chance to 
make a dash for the junction, was Hakki, 
with the 5th Division of the Turkish army ; 
and at the little village of Aivali a battalion 
of Euzonoi kept open communications be- 
tween Prince Constantine and Smolenitz. 

All along the line the Greeks were out- 
numbered by two to one, for Edhem had now 
fully 50,000 men concentrated in the 
Salamvria valley, and the Crown Prince had 
but 25,000 to oppose him. "There had been 
very bad news, too, from the west of late. 
The bombardment of Prevesa by the ships 
of Commodore Kriezis’s squadron had 
utterly failed to reduce the town, and the 
invasion of Turkish Epirus by the Greek 
troops under Colonel Manos, which had 
opened so promisingly with the successful 
passage of the Arta, had ended in something 
very like disaster. ‘Che mutinous Albanians, 
whose disorderiy retreat on the nighi of 
April 20 had seemed to place Janina itself 
in peril, had been rallied by their hereditary 
chiefs, and Osman Pacha, having attacked 
the Greek troops, whom Manos, presuming 
on his first suecass, had imprudently 
scattered here and there in detachments, 
had driven them back pell-mell over the 
frontier, on the same terrible night that had 
seen the Tyrnavos road choked with Grecian 
fugitives. 

Little wonder was it that, after this suc- 
cession of crushing blows, the outlook seemed 
very dark ; little wonder that, when the news 
from Larissa and the west reached Athens, 
its inhabitants lost their heads completely, 
and, after the invariable custom of the 
Continent, demanded a scapegoat. There 
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were some very ugly political riots, and the 
Delyanni ministry fell; but gradually the 
firmly expressed intention of the new cabinet 
to continue the war, and the satisfactory 
news of the two actions at Velestino, restored 
order in the capital. 


Pouf-pouf! А few little flecks of blue- 
white smoke, looking like dabs of cotton-wool 
on the surface of the grey-green plain. Rap- 
rap rap! The sudden flickering-out of a 
sound which is apt to parch a few throats 
and set some hearts a-throb at its first 
hearing, and the white-clad Euzonoi beyond 
the river, who had just been bidden to hold 
their ground to the last, caught their breath, 
while amongst the Prince's Staff there was 
much squeaking of saddle-leather, as the men 
bent this way or that, eager to watch that 
which was absorbing everyone's interest —the 
first shots of the battle of Pharsala. It was 
almost nine o'clock on the morning of 
May 5. 

At dawn the Turkish advance had begun ; 
Neshat making the village of Babasi his 
objective, whilst Hamdi, in the centre, with 
the Headquarters Staff and the 6th Diviaion, 
marched upon Tekkes, and Memdhuk upon 
Karademertsi. Hairi, too, had started with 
the sun, and was now heading straight for 
Hadjibashi, where there was only a handful 
of infantry to oppose him ; and from the east 
a message from Smolenitz clicked over the 
wires, to the effect that Hakki's column was 
leaving Gherli, presumably for an attack 
upon the Velestino position. 

* Well, we shall be in the thick of it this 
morning, anyhow, thank goodness! " remarked 
Stanleigh of the Foreign Legion to Ion 
Zamoros. The latter, who had returned to 
duty two days before, and was looking fairly 
well, though still somewhat white, had been 
sent down by the Crown Prince with some 
orders for Captain Birch, the gallant com- 
mander of the British Company, who were 
chafing like hounds in leash at their post on 
the Greek left beside the Euzonoi, and had 
paused for a few words with his English ac- 
quaintance. 

It is a queer thing that the nations whose 
very life-breath is militarism should fight so 
little, comparatively speaking, and should 
enter upon what, from the magnitude of their 
preparations for it, ought to be the business 
of their existence, with so much of unwilling- 
ness and gloom. With the Slav and the 
Teuton, for instance, a campaign is a thing to 
be taken seriously ; but the Englishman, who 
is a shopkeeper, of course, nothing more nor 
less—the stolid, unemotional Englishman, 
whose martial preparations are often by no 
meang as perfect as they ought to be, but 
who has a provoking habit of muddling 
through on the other side, with a dozen fresh 
names —names which spell * Glory "—on the 
tattered regimental colours, where, it seemed, 
there was hardly room for more, and perhaps 
a couple of hundred thousand miles of con- 
quered territory--this extraordinary human 
contradiction goes out to make war as gaily 
as a schoolboy on a holiday. Ion could not 
help laughing at Stanleigh’s exclamation, 
though, in sober truth, the young Greek felt 
but little inclined for mirth. 

“What an incomprehensible people you 
English are!" he said quizzingly, patting 
the neck of his big restive bay as he spoke. 
“І admire you immensely, you know, but I 
don't understand you in the least-—not even 
my own chum, Val Daintry." 

“Ah, Daintry won't be able to crow over 
us now !” Leonard returned. ‘ Up to this he 
and those marauding mountaineers of his have 
had most of the fun, but I think we shall 
have our little show to-day. "That strip of 
plain between the trees here on our right, and 
the village of Bakratsi, nust be pretty well 
humming with Turkish cavalry. You cán 


catch a glimpse of one occasionally. See, 
they look like toy soldiers from the Lowther 
Arcade at this distance! ” 

* Yes, but I don't think Val will be out of 
it either," Zamoros said, answering the first 
part of the other's speech. “ He’ll find it 
warm enough at Velestino, if Hakki attacks 
in earnest. Hark! What's that ?"' 

Thud! A dull, heavy, distant sound like 
the tumbling of а gigantic wave upon the 
sea-beach, a kind of electric thrill through 
the nerves of those who listened, and then. 
above the little village of Hadji Bey, on the 
western slope of the Kara Dagh, a cloud of 
white smoke melted slowly into thin air. 

“That’s a pleasant ‘Godd morning’ to 
the Turks from one of our batteries," Ion 
muttered grimly. * Memdhuk must be ad- 
vancing, and I must get back to the Prince. 
Good-bye, Stanleigh, in case - —" 

" [In case we don't see each other again." 
the Englishman finished calmly. * Well. 
well, one mustn’t expect too much, and if 
your side wins it doesn’t matter a lot if you 
get bowled first ball. Good-bye, old man!" 
And, with a hasty handshake, the two 
separated. 

By this time red fezzes—delightful patches 
of colour '—were dotting the fields of young 
corn to the northward, and the troops that 
held Hadji Bey and Karademertsi, a single 
battalion of Euzonoi, could see a moving 
mass of dark-blue tunics, set off by the vivid 
whiteness of the walls behind them, as the 
Turkish 3rd Division pushed on leisurely 
through the village of Bakratsi. The boom- 
ing of the guns, and the sharper crackle of 
musketry, were almost incessant now. for 
Memdhuk had opened fire on the Greek 
battery at Hadji Bey, which was not long 
after reinforced by two others, and as the 
Pacha deployed his troops beyond the village. 
the sprinkling of Greek riflemen in the 
hamlets galled them considerably. But the 
progress of the conflict was slow in thie 
extreme, the fighting could never be called 
desperate, and the steady deliberation of the 
Turkish advance had something almost 
fiendish about it—it was like the ivy, which 
takes years to accomplish the destruction of 
a tree, but which will achieve its end as 
surely as the sun and rain will nourish it. 
Edhem Pacha was perfectly convinced of his 
own ultimate success, as indeed he micht 
well be, considering the numbers engaged, 
and, with true Turkish stolidity, failed to see 
the slightest need for haste. 

Down in the wood near the village of 
Tekkes white coats were glancing amongst 
the trees, and, strengthened on the left by 
the British company, the Euzonoi kept up a 
hot fire on the infantry of Hamdi's division. 
It was sheer audacity on the part of such a 
handful of men to hold their ground against 
the numbers oppused to them, but their 
orders had been “ Stand fast! " and nobly the 
Greek riflemen obeyed them. Неге the fight 
was hottest, and here, along the belt of 
woodland, which was continually starred with 
points of flame, and where the view was 
obscured by the reeking battle-smoke, the 
volunteers of the Legion proved once more 
the mettle of the conquering race—how well 
and staunchly, let the words of praise after- 
wards addressed to them by the Crown Prince 
himself testify. Men dropped in the firing- 
line, sinking slowly down with twisted faces, 
and hands pressed convulsively against their 
open wounds, or fell with a sudden crash as 
the merciful bullet took them through the 
brain. Others crawled into the undergrowth 
to die like stricken animals, for, all through 
the war, the hospital arrangements on both 
sides were of the worst possible descripticn : 
red blotches sprang out upon the clothes of 
others, again, who would not go away; теп 5 
faces grew grimy, with.smoke and their еуез 
bloodshot with straining through the misty 


curtain in front; the barrels of the pieces 
grew so hot that they burned the hand that 
inadvertently touched them, and the empty 
cartridge-cases got trodden deep into the 
mire, as the slow hours wore on towards noon. 
But still the demoniacal tap-tapping of the 
rifles continued, mingled with the more dis- 
tant thunder of the guns. 

Hair Pacha was in HadJibarhi by this 
iime, the Greek infantry who held it having 
retired at his approach, and the Turkish 
2nd Division, under Neshat, was advancing 
slowly upon the village of Babasi, but had not 
as yet fired-a shot. In reality, his presence 
was hardly required—there were more than 
enough Turks in action already to deal with 
the gallant handful, whose only chance from 
the beginning of holding its ground had 
been its own bold front and its enemies’ 
lack of dash. But, plucky as they were, the 
Euzonoi and their English comrades could 
not work miracles. Memdhuk’s men were 
cautiously creeping round, threatening to 
outflank and cut them off from the river 
and from the bridge across which the road 
ran to the railway-station, and thence to 
Pharsala itself, and so, with great reluctance, 
they were compelled to give ground a little, 
beneath the weight of numbers which pressed 
them so closely. Even then they clung to 
their post with a splendid tenacity, and, 
lining the wood which lies between Tekkes 
and the little village of Kolaxisi, they persist- 
ently harassed the Turkish advance, hoping 
against hope for assistance from Pharsala. 

“What on earth is Mastrapas doing?" 
Stanleigh muttered impatiently to his com- 
rade, Lieutenant Ramsay. “I thought he had 
orders to support us—Zamoros said so; but 
there is no sign of him or of the Ist 
Brigade. If he doesn't turn up soon we 
shall have to fal back again across the 
river." 

Ramsay shrugged his shoulders in a not 
altogether successful attempt to conceal his 


in. 

* [ think that’s a foregone conclusion, any- 
how," he answered bitterly. “ Mastrapas will 
not come, you'll see, and the Crown Prince 
will decide to abandon the Pharsala position. 
Then there’ll be another night-retreat, and 
another feeble stand at Domokos. I’m 
about sick of it all, I can tell you! ” 

“Well, at all events, we've done our 
best," Leonard responded with a weary 
sigh. 

Yes, they had done their best, but that, 
though infinitely creditable to the British 
Company, was not of very much use to 
Greece, for Mastrapas did not come until it 
was too late for him to be of the slightest 
service; and by one o'clock the gallant band, 
who had held the northern bank so long, 
found themselves driven back to the railway 
line, leaving only a slender rearguard to 
hold, as long as was possible, the village of 
Passa Magula, which commanded the bridge 
across the Kanarli. Prince Constantine had 
posted the 2nd Division to protect his line 
of retreat through Vrysia, and, consequently, 
the only force worthy of the name which the 
enemy had now opposed to them were the 
1st and 2nd Brigades, which lay along the 
southern bank of the river, from the village 
of Gusgunari to the bridge. 

But even then Edhem Pacha did not 
betray any impatience. The heights on the 
northern side were now his, and after atime 
he got some guns into action upon them, but, 
save for this leisurely cannonade and the 
crackle of a rifle-duel between a Turkish 
infantry battalion and the Grceks of Mastra- 
pas’s brigade, which rolled the river’s banks 
in sinokc, there was a pause—the war-god 
scemed to hold his hand, and for two hours 
the wearied men on both sides waited for the 
inevitable end. At length a mounted aide, 
his charger in a lather of foam and bleeding 
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from a bullct-graze in the neck, galloped vp 
to the spot where the Crown Prince sat on 
horseback, surrounded by his Staff, and, 
saluting, said something іп a low voice— 
message whose import was caught up at 
once, and repeated from lip to lip. 

“The enemy’s infantry are attacking 
Passa Magula ! ” 

To Ion Zamoros, and no doubt to the 
others also, the moments seemed to drag like 
centuries till the result was known—the 
result which, alas ! everyone guessed already, 


though patriotism forbade them to confess it - 


even to themselves. Minute after minute 
passed, and then, suddenly, à cloud of dust 
became visible upon the bridge—a cloud 
pierced here and there with bayonet.tips, 
which gleamed redly in the slanting rays of 
the declining sun. It swept across, thinned 
a little, showing streaks of blue and dull red, 
and the watchers on the slopes below the 
Citadel knew that that cloud was the pall 
which covered the dead hopes of Greece, for 
it bore with it her victorious enemies. 


“ I believe Your Royal Highness sent for 
me?" 

The Crown Prince looked up fromthe map 
he was studying by the light of a lantern 
held by an attendant orderly, and peered 
through the surrounding gloom at the 
speaker. As far as the Greeks were con- 
cerned, the battle had ended an hour before, 
but Edhem Pacha scarcely hoped that his 
opponents would abandon the position, from 
whose strength they had hoped so much, 
without & further struggle, and fully expected 
to be obliged to renew the conflict on 
the morrow. But Prince Constantine 
had decided to retire during the night by the 
road he had so carefully guarded, and his 
dispirited troops were already preparing for 
their cheerless start in the raw air of the 
small hours. Before sundown the Greeks 
had completely abandoned the river-bank, 
and fallen back to the hills near the town, 
the Turks had seized the railway-station, and 
now, if one of the more advanced of the 
Prince’s sentries chose to strain his ears 
into the void of silence that comes with 
night, he could hear the peculiar clink clank 
of spade or pick, which told thatthe Turkish 
sappers were busily at work digging trenches 
along the line. 

“Is that you, Zamoros ?”’ 

" Yes, Sir. Captain Hieronymos—— 

" Yes, I sent him for you— —" The Prince 
paused, and glanced down to where the 
enemy's bivouac-fires flared redly in the 
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darkness, his brows contracting as he gazed ; 
then he turned sharply to Ion once more. 
Heaven knows how many bitter thoughts 
had rushed through his mind in that brief 
interval ! 

“ You arc pretty well mounted, I believe?” 

e Yes, Sir," Ion replied. * My horse is a 
good one, and fairly fresh too—he has done 
very little work to-day." 

" That is right. And do you think you 
could find your way to Velestino, if I were to 
send you there? " 

Zumoros started, 
covered himself. 

“Certainly, Your 
answered quictly. 

"Ah! Good! Then you will start at 
once. I want a message carried to Colonel 
Smolenitz—a message that I will not write 
in case you should be captured by the enemy. 
Tell him what has happened here, and that 
we are retiring. I shall start at 2 А.м. with 
the Staff, one brigadc, and the mountain 
guns by the hill-path which leads through 
Kitiki; the rest will take the road by 
Vrysia and Purnavi. Say to the Colonel that 
my orders to him are to abandon Velestino 
and to retire to Halmyros, where he will be 
able to communicate with me. Avoid the 
track that runs north of the Kanarli-—no 
doubt the enemy will have it patrolled by 
thistime. Take the one on this side of the 
river—it joins the other not far from Aivali 
—and you can warn the Euzonoi there on 
your way." 

Ion saluted silently. 

“ I am sending you on an errand of the 
gravest importance," Prince Constantine 
went on, in a low, earnest tone; “for, if 
the Turks can get between us and Colonel 
Smolenitz, he— — Ah! I see you understand ! 
Go then, at once. and God be with you!” 

The noise of a field-gun rumbling by half 
drowned the Prince’s last words, and when 
it had passed; he was gone—had mounted 
his horse, and ridden off into the gloom, 
leaving Ion standing there, with the iron 
of that bitter message eating deep into his 
soul. 

Slowly the minutes were ticked away, each 
one as it went bringing nearer the shameful 
dawn. Away on the northern hills the rapine 
fires flamed savagely to the sky, for the wild 
Albanian levies of the Sultan were at their 
old trade of pillage and destruction; and at 
length the dull beat of horse’s hoofs on the 
rough track to the south of the Kanarli told 
that the news of defeat and disaster was on 
its way to Velcstino. 


and then quickly re- 
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PILCHARDS : 


AN ACCOUNT OF A FAMOUS FISHERY. 


‘Be of my chief delights, when a lad, was to 
J visitthe baulking-house and walk the little 
promenade in front of it in company with the 
huers, and hear them yarn about the sea, or 
sit with them on the rough benches inside 
and listen to their stories of the sighting 
and capture of some enormous “ school ” of 
pilchards in the days when they were young. 

The baulking-house, a mere cabin of a 
place, with a covered shelter built against 
each end and a small window between the 
door and the stove, was very beautifully 
situated. Оп all sides, except at the back, the 
ground sloped rapidly to the sea. A clump 
of ragged, storm-swept, weather-beaten pines 
occupied the ground at the back, of no great 
height, but making the most of the rock- 
strewn soil beneath them, and struggling 
bravely to maintain themselves in their 
exposed dwelling-place. 

Cleaving its way through their midst ran 
the high road into the outer world, the only 
comfortable exit from the quaint old fishing 
borough before the iron metals twined them- 
selves around the curves of the coast and 
tempted the people to leave their homes 
more frequently; and beyond the high road 
the land swelled and rose through the grounds 
of Tregenna to Vorvas, where, from the 
midst of pines still more ragged and fighting 
a yet fiercer battle, the point of a granite 
pyramid emerged in memory of Johannes 
nili. 

The view from the baulking-house was 
exquisite. 


By ALFRED COLBECK, 


Author of * A Redawin Captive,” © Mu Friend the Brigand,” ete. 


PART I. 


Directly below, to the westward, was the 
curve of Porthminster Cove, with its silvery 
sand, then the tiny headland of Penolva, then 
the town. A bowlike line of picturesque old 
houses, covering a narrow strip of ground 
between the foreshore and the beach at 
Porthmeor, over which, in the winter, ran 
the thundering surges of the Atlantic—this 
was the town, finished at the farther end by 
Smeaton’s pier. 

The pier was tipped by a sturdy lantern 
tower, broad and low, and in shape nothing 
akin to the lighthouse which he built on the 
Eddystone, but answering its purpose well 
to guide the fishing-boats into the harbour. 

The Island was beyond, a rounded hill of 
hard trappean rock, the greensward generally 
covered with fishing-nets and clothesa-drying, 
crowned by a pilot’s watch house and a tiny 
fort with two or three obsolete guns—an 
island linked to the mainland by the narrow 
line of houses, and therefore an island in 
name only. Beyond again was the sea, or, 
as the fishermen called it, “the ocean,’’ and 
indeed the ocean it was, for there was no land 
here-away until you had crossed the great 
deep and touched the continent of America. 

To the eastward, the view from the baulk- 
ing-house was across the gorse-covered cliffs 
and the shining sands of Carbis Cove to 
Carrack Gladden, above which Hawk’s Point 
lifted itself, the sister promontory to Porth- 
minster, where the other baulking-house was 
situated, deeper within the Bay. Off Carrack 
Gladden, and beyond, you could see the 


waters breaking over Hayle Bar, and from 
there, running northward with a trend toward 
the west, were the yellow sands of Phillack. 

Behind the sands were the rabbit-haunted, 
rush-covered dunes stretching in billowy 
masses to the break in the coast-line at 
Gwithian. Then came the cliffs, with their 
broken outliers to the westward, the white 
tower of the Godrevy lighthouse rising within 
its ringed wall from the largest of them, and, 
still running westward, the terrible Godrevy 
rocks, about which the waters swirl and boil 
incessantly. 

The nine square miles of water within the 
semicircle formed by this enchanting coast- 
line, with the Godrevy rocks at one extremity 
and the Island at the other, is the pride of 
the people of St. Ives, and always spoken of 
as the Bay; and if, anywhere within the 
British seas, there is another sheet of water 
that can excel the Bay, or even compare with 
it, in the richness and variety of its colour- 
ing, I have yet to see it, and should consider 
it a very great favour to have it pointed out. 

The pilchards strike inward from the deep 
sea any time between the end of September 
and the middle of January, and come into 
touch with the land somewhere about 
Godrevy. Round the Bay they move and 
fairly close in shore. Should they come in 
the night, a few, but no appreciable quantity, 
considering their immense numbers, may be 
taken in the drift-nets, and, scarcely lessened 
by the ten or twenty thousand enmeshed and 
hapless outsiders, they escapeunseen Mice 
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the dark waters. Bu. if they come in the 
day, to their many foes, both in the sea and 
above it, is added yet another, and the most 
dire and crafty of them all. His practised 
eyes detect their moving shadow upon the 
opalescent waters. Не can see where they 
surge to the surface in their frantic efforts to 
escape the black jaws of the pursuing and 
voracious hake. ‘The whecling gannets that 
follow them in the air, and, turning, sweep 
down among them with outspreud wings, 
cleaving the tide like a knife, then, rising 
again, soar aloft to prepare for the next «ive 
— these point out the prey to the fisher, who 
is not content to take them one by one, 
but in millions together, even the whole 
shoal. 

“® Heave ah ! " he shouts through his long 
speiking-trumpet to his fellows upon the 
water, and, in unswer, the boats that were 
sleeping а moment ago awake into activity. 
The long seines are made ready to enclose 
the unwary pilchards in obedience to his 
signals. In the boats the men can see 
nothing. They are too near the surface of 
the sea to detect the shade of purple-brown 
moving towards them so slowly and yet so 
surely. All their actions must be regulated 
by the huers on the hill. And the huers 
cannot continue to shout their instructions 
through the speaking-trumpets. The effort 
would be too exhausting even for men with 
their brazen lungs. Hercules himself might 
tire of а task like that. So they wave their 
white bushes, as they call them, one in each 
hand —bushes they actually were at one time, 
covered with white cotton, but now they are 
only imitations, short stieks or batons, with 
a rounded wire attachment at the farther end 
about which the white cotton is wrapped. 
To the waving of the bushes the boats move 
like clockwork, the seines are shot, the fish 
are enclosed, and—if all goes well, for there 
is still much to do ere the fish are finally 
secured—the denizens of the deep are destined 
to replenish many an empty pocket and to 
provide a welcome relish to the otherwise 
insipid diet of many a poor and hungry 
family. 

The shout of the huer, * Heva! " or * Heave 
ah!" has not only awakened the sleeping 
boats, but stirred the little town, bringing its 
inhabitants, men, women, and children, into 
the streets, on to the cliffs, down to the 
shore, as if a hive of bees had been suddenly 
disturbed and the swarm had come out to 
fall upon a pot of honey. 

They may come on a Sunday. Then they 
escape. Onthat day there is no huer on the 
hill and no seiner on the water. It is con- 
scientiously kept as a day of rest. Once. on 
the Lord's Day, I stood on the Island, and a 
huer pointed out to me a “school” of 
pilchards of at least a hundred millions— the 
largest he had ever seen. The dark purple 
line drifted round the Hcad, the suríace 
broken occasionally into white spray, hun- 
dreds of screaming gulls hovering above it, 
and the soft, dog-like head of a seal rising 
alongside; but he expressed no regret as he 
drew my attention to it. He calmly went 
to worship in the evening. No unworthy 
thought disturbed him concerning the 
riches which had appeared only to slip 
away. And no other shoul was seen that 
senson. This has occurred more than once, 
and, for a whole year, many a family has 
been deprived of little luxuries, to whom at 
any time luxuries were very few, and some 
have suffered from actual want; but the 
fishermen of St. Ives would never dream of 
dipping à net into the sea on the Lord's 
Day. 

Pilehards visit the southern coast of Corn- 
wall at the same season of the year, but 
never in such immense shoals as those which 
strike in from the Atlantic. From the 
English Channel they gather in the neigh. 
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bourhood of the Eddystone, and, moving 
westward, come into contact with the land 
near Polperro ; then down the coast they go, 
and if they escape the scincrs of Mevagissey, 
they nre fairly safe (for they avoid the 
mouth of the Fal and the opening into 
Helford River, and they do not often venture 
around Mounts Bay, although sometimes 
they are caught at Newlyn and Mousehole), 
and so away they go under the shadow of the 
granite cliffs to the Land’s End, to join the 
shoals of the Atlantic between there and the 
Scilly Isles. 

When the men of Mevagissey report the 
presence of the pilchards in their vicinity 
the men of St. Ives become doubly alert. 
Separated as the fish are by the peninsula, 
there is, nevertheless, a curious concurrence 
in their movements. In they come from the 
depths of the Atlantic and the shallower 
waters of the English Channel as if they were 
moved by the same impulse at the same time ; 
and it is said that when you hear of the 
pilchards at St. Ives you may reckon upon 
the herring at Lowestoft. The news travels 
fast if there is a haul at Mevagissey, and it 
is more than likely that the next few days 
will see a yet Jarger haul in the Bay. 

A famous and ancient fishery is this of the 
pilchards in the glorious waters of the Bay ! 
Far away back in the days of the Plan- 
tagenets certain obnoxious restrictions 
concerning the issue of licenses in connection 
with the fishery are said to have been re- 
moved, and when an attempt was made to 
re-impose them in the days of the good 
Queen Bess the people successfully resisted 
what they considered to be an unwarrantable 
interference with an industry peculiarly their 
own. In 1776 the by-laws which had been 
passed by tho corporation of the ancient 
borough for the regulation of the fishery were 
codified and embodied in a special Act of 
Parliament. In 1841 the Act was revised 
and adapted to the altered circumstances and 
requirements of that day. By this revised 
Act the fishery is now regulated, and its 
provisions are strictly observed by all the 
parties concerned. 

“The least fish for bigness, greatest for 
gain, and most in number is the pilchard," 
says Carew. Не furnishes us with a quaint 
description, long and detailed, and very exact, 
of the pilchard fishery as it was in his own 
time. The following paragraph is worth 
reading: “ The Sayners profit in this trade 
is vncertayne, as depending upon the seas 
fortune, which he long attendeth, and often 
with a bootless traunile: but the Pilcherd 
Marchant may reape a speedy, large, and 
assured benefit, by dispatching the buying, 
saning and selling to the transporters, within 
little more than three moneths space. How- 
beit, diuers of them, snatching at wealth 
ouerhastily, take mony beforehand, and bind 
themselues forthe same, to diliuer Pilcherd 
ready saued to the transporter, at an vnder- 
rate, and so cut their fingers. This venting 
of Pileherd enhanced greatly the price of 
cask, whereon all other sorts of wood were 
conuerted to that vse: and yet this scantly 
supplying a remedie, there was a statute made 
35 Eliz. that from the last of June 1594 no 
stranger should transport beyond the seas 
any Pilcherd or other fish in cask, unlesse 
he did bring into the Realme, fcr euery sixe 
tunnes, two hundred of clapboord fit to make 
cask, and so rateably, уроп payne of forfeyt- 
ing the sayd Pilcherd or fish. This Act to 
continue before the next Parliament, which 
hath reuiued the same, vntill his (yet not 
knowne) succeeder."' 
` Carew was well aware of the many enemies 
which pursued this ~“ least fish for bigness,” 
and among others he tells us “they are per- 
secuted bv the Hakes, who (not long sithence) 
haunted the coast in great abundance ; but 
now being depriued of their wonted baite, ure 


much diminished, verifying the proverb. 
What we lose in Hake we shall haue in 
Herring.” 

By the neighbouring villagers and towns- 
people St. Ives men are sometimes derisively 
called Hakes, and it is supposed that you 
cannot sooner exasperate an inhabitant of 
St. Ives than by calling after him, * Who 
whipped the hake?” What docs this mean ? 
Did the primitive people who made their 
home on this little strip of sandy beach, in 
the far-away heathen times before the 
blessed St. Ia came from Ireland to enlighten 
them, select the hake as the totem of their 
tribe, and become known by it to the cave- 
dwellers of Trenerom and Carn Brae? They 
must always have been a fishy people, and it 
was only natural that they should draw 
their totem out of the sea. We gladly leave 
the problem to those who are learned in such 
matters, and content ourselves with a far 
simpler explanation. 

Once upon a time there was a great dearth 
of pilehards and a superabundance of hake. 
It was the season for pilchards, and the 
people were longing to renew their acquain. 
tance with the delicate flavour of the fish 
which was pleasant to the palate as well as 
the “ greatest for gain,” but there was nothing 
to be had except hake—boiled bake and 
grilled hake, and hake baked and fried, until 
they were sick and tired of it, and wished it 
in the middle of the Atlantic. And they 
knew that so long as the hake were plentiful 
the pilchards would be wanting. 

The position must be reversed somehow. 
and this was the way they are said to have 
attempted to reverse it. Into the harbour 
one of the boats came with an enormous hake. 
a Commander-in-Chief of this бппу band 
of destructive warriors, his rough sides clad 
in what might easily be mistaken for polished 
steel armour, his grim black jaws agape 
ns he gasped in the atmosphere of the un- 
wonted upper region into which they had 
dragged him, and his wicked eyes moving 
maliciously as if he were meditating asudden 
spring into the midst of his tormentors. They 
credited this big fellow with an intelligence 
almost equal to their own, and he certainly 
looked as if he knew a thing or two; and so 
they resolved to publicly chastise him, and 
send him back into the deep, that he might 
communicate to his fellows the fate that 
awaited them if they did not immediately 
quit the vicinity of the bay. He was swung 
by the gills behind a fish-cart in a manner 
most humiliating to any self-respecting hake. 
carried in procession through the streets of 
the town, and soundly whipped as he went: 
then, while the life was yet in him, he was 
plunged into his native element and allowed 
to escape, in the hope that the lesson would 
not be forgotten. Whether the information 
was conveyed to the rank and file of the great 
hake army the story does not suy. But it is 
quite certain that the pilenards came again. 
therefore we may conclude that the casti- 
gation did not fail to produce the desired 
effect. 


( To be continued.) 
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HOW TO BECOME A VENTRILOQUIST: 
A SERIES OF PRACTICAL ARTICLES WRITTEN ESPECIALLY FOR READERS OF THE 
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By Сесп, Н. BULLIVANT, 


Author of * The Practical Valentine Vur," * Magic and Mustern; ete. 


Instant Voices. 


T stage of the subject upon which we are 
now entering constitutes undoubtedly the 
most important of ventriloquial study, for 
upon the acquisition of the various * distant" 
voices resto the student's reputation as & 
fair, a mediocre, or an excellent ventriloquist. 
It must be apparent to all why these voices 
carry so much with them; for by their use 
almost any illusion may be produced which 
will lend effect to and enhance the value of a 
ventriloquial entertainment. ` 

Some ventriloquists who have made a 
speciality of this particular branch have 
brought their powers to such a state of 
perfection that to them has been ascribed 
the ability of “throwing the voice" Now, 
although, &s we have explained, it is an 
impossibility to throw the voice about as one 
would a stone or a cricket-ball, yet, by the 
nid of stage effects, position, and surrounding, 
the car may be so easily deceived that the 
use of the “distant” voice will create the 
illusion of the sound coming from a dis- 
tance. 

The “distant” voices may be classed 
under three heads, and any moditications 
will be found more or less to come under 
one of these three, so that a knowledge of 
the three will practically give the student a 
complete mastery over the ventriloquial art. 
We shall therefore call them the “ roof” 
voice—that is coming fiom above ; the “ floor” 
voice—coming from below ; and the “level "— 
emanating from any surrounding in a hori- 
zontal plane. No real difficulty will be ex- 
perienced in getting hold of any of these; if 
one is more diflicult than another it is the 
“ roof" voice, but all will come with practice. 

All “ distant "' voices, however, are founded 
upon what is known as the “ bee drone,” 
which ia a drowsy, humming sound, so formed 
in the back of the throat as to resemble thc 
humming of a bee some distance away. 
Frequent practice will be necessary to get 
hold of this well; but time spent on it will 
not be spent in vain, for a thorough mastery 
of the “ bee drone " always means a thorough 
mastery of all distant sounds. Practise as 
follows : 

The Bee Drone. --Fill the lungs with air, 
which, whilst keeping the mouth slightly 
open, must be sent out in short spasmodic 
jerks, making a retching noise at the back of 
the mouth. This will cause the tongue to lie 
rigid and flat, and as the sound gurgles in the 
throat it will strike against the roof of the 
mouth. Frequent practice will soon reduce 
this unpleasant noise to a softly toned hum. 
As soon as you have got this imitation of the 
drone well settled in the back of the throat, you 
may reckon that more than half your work of 
real ventriloquy has been accomplished. Stick 
to it until it develops into a long drawn-out 
sound, resembling the word “ah.” At first 
it will not appear as if coming from a 
distance, but when once you can do the 
drone of the “ah” fairly well you will find 
no difficulty in forcing the sound farther 
back in the throat. The distance from which 
you intend it should appear to proceed you 
will regulate by & contraction of the aperture 
through which you swallow. 

There is not the slightest fear that any 
harm will result from even a frequent practice 
of this, providing the student does not over- 
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exert himself ; should, however, a slight sore- 
ness of the throat be experienced, a little 
glycerine and lemon in about equal parts 
will remedy this. Having thus accomplished 
the “bee drone,” the various parts of tho 
"distant " voice become now a matter of 
comparative ease. We shall start with the 
“roof ” voice, as that is slightly more difficult 
than the others. 

The * Roof”? Voice.—By means of this, 
sound apparently comes from any position 
more clevated than the performer and 
his audience. To obtain it adopt the 
subjoined instruction. Stand perfectly erect, 
head turown well back, and arms by the 
sides. Take in a deep breath, draw back 
the lower jaw, keeping it perfectly rigid, 
the mouth being open about a quarter 
of an inch. Now say whatever words you 
wish: suppose them to be these—‘“ Hello! 
I'm up here on the roof." This must be said 
in the distant humming tone with the sound 
directed against the roof of the mouth, which, 
being open, will cause the sound waves to 
strike the palate and be reflected. Take care, 
however, to expel the breath very slowly whilst 
saying the words: this will have the effect of 
making them appear to proceed in a hushed 
manner from a distance, above the audience. 
If you wish the supposed man on the roof to 
come down while he is talking, then the roof 
voice must become louder and belong more 
to the mouth than to the throat. When quite 
close he must be made to reply in the ordinary 
distant voice on the ~“ bee drone " basis. 

The “Floor” Voice. — On this are 
founded the illusions of a man speaking 
from below, a dog-fight under а table, 
and the man in the box. Whenever using 
the “distant” voices exhibit your acting 
powers as much as possible, as this will con- 
tribute a deal to the success of the illusion. 
In this “floor ’’ voice remember the sound 
comes not from the palate but from the throat. 
Use the “ bee drone,” forcing it as far back as 
you are „ole, at the same time bending the 
neck forward, vntil, if you wish the sound to 
come in a very mulled and subdued manner, 
your chin touches your chest. 

Another way in which this may be obtained 
is by a compression of the muscles of the 
throat, the tongue being forced back as if 
sulfocation were being produced. An attempt 
nt articulation under these circumstances will 
be precisely that of a man speaking from a 
distance, and much like some one's attenipt- 
ing to speak whilst strangulation is taking 
place. The man-in-the-box illusion is simi- 
larly produced. 

The * Level” Distance Voice. — Of the 
three this is perhaps the most frequently 
used and the most perfectly produced, 
for it often happens that usc can be made 
of a screcn so that the muscles of the 
face may be brought into play to increase 
the force of the imitation. ‘Take up a posi- 
tion beside a door, window, or screen, and, 
with the jaws held perfectly rigid and about 
a third of an inch apart, speak in the ‘bee 
drone " voice. To make it appear as if the 
words come from a slight distance, shut off 
the sound by placing the tip of the tongue 
against the roof of the mouth to act as a 
shutter. Now open the door or the window, 
and the person’s voice must naturally be heard 
clearer and more distinct, so the tone must 
be raised and the words articulated carefully. 


Ventriloquial Imitations. 


(t) The Dluebottle.— Blow very quickly 
through an exceedingly small aperture in the 
lips until they vibrate; the sound will, after 
n little practice, resemble the buzzing made 
by a bluebottle. Of course this must be per- 
formed with your back to the audience, but 
you may cover this seeming rudeness by your 
attempts to catch the insect. 

(b) Sawing a Piece of Wood.—This is done 
in the following manner: Draw the chin 
back, holding it firm, with the lower lip cover- 
ing the lower teeth; close the upper teeth 
upon the tongue, which must be slightly pro- 
truded. Now blow very quickly through the 
lips, then as quickly draw in air, keeping the 
mouth in the same position all the time. 
The less breath you pass through the lips, 
the slower of course will be your accompany- 
ing action of sawing. 

(с) The Lamb.-—Using the falsetto tone, 
the same as applied to the old woman, utter 
the word “mah” or “ban” of the lamb, 
drawing out the long sound of the vowel. 
This repeated two or three times will appear, 
if the sound is shut off by the tongue, like 
the “bah” of а lamb in distress, and as if 
coming from a distance. To make it appear 
to come nearer, withdraw the tongue until 
lying almost flat in the mouth. 

Other easy imitations, for which we have 
not space here, will readily suggest them- 
selves to the ingenious student—e.g. the 
boiling of water, the creaking of a rusty 
gate, a dog.fight, hailing a ship at sea. a 
shepherd calling his dog and the answering 
bark in the distance, ete. 


HOW TO GIVE AN ENTERTAINMENT. 


From the instruction already given the 
Average student ought now to be in a 
position to give a public exhibition of his 
powers. First of all he must decide upon 
his programme, which must be arranged 
according to the composition of his audience. 
If he is going to entertain juveniles, his pro- 
gramme will naturally vary much from that 
he would place before an audience composed 
mainly of adults. For a drawing-room 
entertainment, frem twenty minutes to half 
an hour will be ample; on a public stage 
the time may well be increased. The follow- 
ing would do for a mixed audience for either 
style of performance. 

1. Fifteen minutes’ smart dialogue with 
ventriloquial figures. 

2. Five minutes on ventriloquial imitations. 

3. Ten minutes on an exhibition of the 
“ distant " voices. 

Draw up your dialogue first, selecting 
such jokes and witty sayings as will appeal 
to your audience; then learn up а song or 
two of the style of “Tha 'Longshoremen " 
for a sailor, "Mrs. "Enery 'Awkins" for a 
coster, * Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep’ 
or “ Poor Old Joe ” for the old man, “The 
Old Folks at Home" for the nigger, etc. 
Hemember that the smartness of your 
“ patter " must be maintained throughout— 
any flagging of interest will probably spoil 
the success of your performunce; but you 
will find that with ventriloquism it is not a 
difficult task to secure attention, and that 
almost all/you.say,.provided it is neither 
vulgar nor “dry,” will meet. with approval. 
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To guard against a slight soreness of the 
throat experienced by some  ventriloquists 
whilst performing, beat up an egg in a cup 
of hot coffee. Drink this about an hour 
before your entertainment comes off, just 
taking a sip at а time. This will stand 
you in splendid stead throughout, as you will 
not even find it necessary to have beside you 
on the stage a glass of water. Avoid as far 
as possible the use of alcoholic liquors, as 
these only clog the muscles of the throat 
and take away their pliability. Smoking in 
moderation will do no harm, but even this 
is best left alone. Before giving your imita- 
tions let your audience know what you in- 
tend doing, supplementing each one with 
acting. as this enhances the illusion con- 
siderably. 

In an exhibition of your * distant "" powers 
make as much use of your surroundings as 
possible —of doors, windows, etc. А screen 
is particularly useful, as you can hold a 
conversation with two or three imaginary 
persons —in fact, a large number of ventrilo- 
quists make use of the screen for opening 
their entertainment. They walk on to the 
stage, and commence with a few introductory 
remarks which are interrupted by a voice 
coming from the other side of the screen: 
"I say, guvner, wen are yer a-goin’ tor 
begin. We wants ter ‘ауе a look at yer a- 
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makin’ a fool ov yerself." 
are fetched out 
begins. 
infrequent occurrence) that whilst perform- 
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Then the figures 
and the entertainment 
Should it happen (and it is not of 


ing something goes wrong with one of the 
figures, keep on with the remaining, whilst 
with your free hand you repair the damage. 
However, stiould the accident be of such a 
nature as cannot be repaired there and then, 
dispense with the figure and go on to the 
next part of your programme as if nothing 
had happened. 

Take every opportunity of seeing other 
more experienced ventriloquists, and pick up 
as many hints from them as you can. Per- 
fection will only come with practice ; hurd 
work always brings a sure reward. 

Just a few words on the best manner in 
which the beginner may seek to obtain en- 
gagements, and our task is at an end. 


How TO SECURE ENGAGEMENTS. 


Whether living in town or country, there 
are always, year in and year out, a number 
of paying engagements which the young 
ventriloquist may expect to obtain. Minis- 
ters, Sunday and day school teachers, heads 
of boys’ clubs, etc., are constantly requiring 
the services of an entertainer of some kind, 
and with such as these you should keep in 
touch. Havea number of slips printed or 
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typewritten; on them state what you do, 
your charge, name and address, ete. Post 
them to people who would be likely to 
require your services, asking them if they 
will be good enough to keep your name 
before them. 

Little difficulty should be found in getting 
a place on the programme of local concerts; 
whilst in summer good engagements may 
frequently be secured for garden-parties, 
bazaars, school-treats, ete. As regards what 
you should charge, about from 7s. 6d. to half 
a guinea is a fair fee, though as you increase 
in experience and smartness your remunera- 
tion should increase also. Ап occasional 
advertisement in the local papers will often 
do a deal of good, whilst many engagements 
ought to be secured through your friends. 
Don't be afraid to give your services 
at times, especially in the cause of 
charity; one thing generally leads to 
another, and if you are any good as 4 
ventriloquist you should have a fairly 
regular call upon your services. 

Here we must stop. We have accom- 
panied the student to the end of his course; 
all now must rest on his own endeavours 
With patience, practice, and perseverance, he 
may expect at least to make, after studying 
these articles, a really respectable ** B.O.P.” 
Ventriloquist. 
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()" all those perfectly familiar with the 
efficiency of the speaking-tube, how 
many could give a clear, causal explanation 
of the reason why a whisper is distinetly 
conveyed from one part of a large building 
to another under circumstances in which, 
without the aid of this simple tube, the 
most etentorian voice would be unheard ? 
And yet the explanation is perfectly simple. 

A sounding body, be it a violin-string, an 
organ-pipe. a jew's-harp, or the vocal cords, 
is one which is vibrating rapidly and. setting 
up in the nir waves which are propagated in 
all directions. A stone thrown into a pond 
sets up waves which spread from the centre 
of disturbance in ever-widening rings, each 
circular wave becoming weaker than the one 
nearer the centre, until, if the pond be a 
large опе, the waves die away to nothing- 
ness, so that. if a number of corks were 
floating upon the surface of the pond, those 
nearer the centre of the circular set of waves 
would rise and fall more vigorously than 
those further removed, while those nearer the 
edge of the pond would remain undisturbed. 
In other words, the energy of the falling 
stone is suflicient to set up vigorous motion 
of the water within a limited urea; but as 
this energy is transferred to larger and larger 
circles, it becomes at last incapable of 
causing any visible motion of the water. So 
with a sounding body, or, more correctly, 
with a vibrating body. The waves set up in 
the air spread out in all directions, each one 
therefore being spherical insteud of merely 
circular, as with water-waves, and, as with 
the latter, the farther the waves recede 
from the centre of disturbance—the vibrating 
body--the weaker they become. 

Bearing in mind, now, that when we hear 
a sound we do so because air-waves have 
emered our outer ears and have stimulated 
the fine endings of a special set of nerves— 
the auditory nerves—situated in the marvel- 
lously constructed inner ear, it is easy to 
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PART IV.— SOUND AND MAGIC. 


understand why our voices carry a certain 
distance only. Beyond that distance the air- 
waves have become so weak as to be unable 
to stimulate the auditory nerves, and so, of 
course, the voice is unheard. 

Now, if, instead of allowing the waves set 
up by our vocal cords to sprend out in all 
directions, we confine them within a limited 
space —atube, for instance --it is quite obvious 
that the energy of the waves will not so 
quickly be dissipated; or. in other words, 
the sound will travel very much farther. 
In the experiments made by the French 
scientist, Biot, he found that very fe^ble air- 
waves were perfectly transmitted ror con- 
siderably more than half a mile through the 
empty water-pipes of Paris; so that “therc 
was but one way to avoid being heard, and 
that was not to speak even in the faintest 
whisper." The air-waves caused by firing a 
pistol at one end of the pipe blew out a 
candle at the other end. 

The efficiency of the speaking-tube, there- 
fore, depends upon the fact that the sound- 
waves, traversing a contined space instead 
of spreading out in all directions, retain 
their energy so as to be able to give rise to 
the sensation of sound at otherwise im- 
possible distances from the source, and this 
fact has been known for ages by priests and 
magicians, who have utilised their knowledge 
in a variety of ways to impose upon the 
ignorant and the credulous. 

Every schoolboy—as Macaulay would 
have said—knows that the men of ancient 
days, in Greece and elsewhere, consulted 
oracles, the utterances of which were regarded 
as divine. The oracle of Orpheus at Lesbos 
was celebrated throughout Greece and Persia, 
and is said to have predicted in the ambiguous 
language affected by heathen oracles— doubt- 
less wisely so, for safety’s sake— the deatli 
of Cyrus the Great in his expedition into 
Scythia. The utterances of the speaking 
head possessed by Odin, the great magician 


of the north, and who introduced into 
Scandinavia the magic of the Enst, had all 
the authority of diviue revelation. 

Now, there is not the slightest doubt thst 
neither elaborate mechanism, such as has 
been fitted to some modern speaking heads, 
nor ventriloquism, played any part in con. 
nection with these heathen oracles, hut 
rather that the voice supposed to proceed 
from them really proceeded from a concealed 
priest, who transmitted it through a speak* 
ing-tube. ** Lucian, indeed, expressly informs 
us that the impostor, Alexander, made his 
figure of Asculapius speak by transmitting 
Ins voice through the gullet of a crane to 
the mouth of the statue; and that this 
method was general appears from a passage 
in Theodoretus, who assures us that in the 
fourth century, when Bishop Theophilus 
broke to pieces the statues of Alexandria, he 
found some which were hollow, and which 
were so placed against a wall that a priest 
could conceal himself behind them, and 
address the ignorant spectators through their 
mouths.” 

At the court of Charles п., one Thomas 
Irson exhibited a wooden figure which 
answered any question whispered into its 
ear, to the great astonishment of all. One 
day, however, a very learned popish prie 
was discovered by а page in an adjoininz 
apartment, and he it was who, through à 
pipe, answered the questions in the same 
language in which they had been proposed. 

At the beginning of the last century “ The 
Invisible Woman ’' caused a great sensation 
in all the principal towns of the Continent 
and the British Isles. This delusion was far 
more mystifying than the “ Delphic Oracles " 
of the country fairs. Here was no head, but 
a hollow globe furnished with four horns + 
trumpets (placed round it in a horizontal 
direction and at right angles to each other. 
and suspended from an iron frame, or from 
the ceiling, by, silk ribbons. This globe was 


further enclosed within a cage of apen 
trellis-work, sustained by four pillars (tig. 12). 
A question whispered at a trumpet mouth 
was answered in a feeble but distinct voice 
proceeding from the trumpet, the voice being 
of such a nature as to appear to come from 
a diminutive person concealed in the globe. 
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This invisible lady conversed in several 
languages, sang beautifully, and made lively 
and appropriate remarks upon the persons 
in the room. Even the breath producing 
the voice could be felt, and the sound of a 
returned kiss distinctly heard. 

All this was very astonishing, seeing that 
the globe was isolated by the ribbons, which 
could be freely examined to show that they 
vere simply ribbons and concealed nothing in 
the nature of a speaking-tube. And yet the 
process of the deception waa very simple, as 
can be secin from the accompanying figure 
(fig. 13). One of the pillars of the cage was 


; hollow, and contained & tube which passed 
: through the floor to an adjoining room. 


In each of two of the horizontal railings 


' Opposite the trumpet-mouths there was an 
1 aperture communicating with a tube which 


pillar, 
^ directed 
' fleeted 

* globe 
* along 
easily 


„globe. A 


ran through the hollow railing to the hollow 
Any question asked by a voice 
into either of the trumpets waa re- 
by the concave inner surface of the 
80 as to reach the opening of the tube, 
which it was transmitted, 80 as to be 
heard by a person concealed in the 

Joming room, and whose answer appeared 
to come from the interior of the hollow 
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peep-hole skilfully let into the 
wall of the room allowed the “ invisible 
lady " to see all that was going on, and thus 


enabled her to pass remarks upon any person 


ipresent. 
A variation of this capital trick was prac- 


„tised at an old Capuchin monastery in Paris. 
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Instead of an opaque globe, a box with two 
panes of glass was uscd, so that, although 
they heard the voice proceeding from it, and 
even felt a mysterious breath upon their 
faces, from the end of the speaking-trumpet, 
the spectators could see that the box was 
absolutely empty. Any object placed in 
front of the mouthpiece was immediately 
named by this mysterious voice; and this, 
taken in conjunction with the fact that the 
box was freely suspended from the ceiling in 
front of a window, rendered the whole affair 
altogether puzzling to the uninitiated. From 
an explanatory pamphlet published in 1800 
the frontispiece is herewith reproduced 
(fig. 14), and speaks for itself. It was through 
the aperture p, skilfully hidden by a hanging 
lamp, that the woman concealed in the dark 
chamber above looked at the various objects 
to be named. 

A very ingenious and effective exhibition 
of “ second sight," which really depends, in 
one form at least, upon the use of a speaking- 
tube, has quite recently been introduced. 
The “subject,” usually a lady, possessing 
the supposed wonderful powers of divination 
Seats herself upon a chair, ostentatiously 
placed near the front of the stage so as to be 
as nenr as possible to the audience, members 
of which are invited to come forward and see 
that the lady's eyes are so bandaged as to 
render her quite incapable of seeing anything. 
Then, upon a blackboard placed behind the 
chair, and as far away as possible, anyone is 
at liberty to write any numbers he pleases ; 
after which he returns to his seat in the 
audience. The lady now proceeds without 
any hesitation to call out the numbers 
written, adding them up and performing 
various other mathematical calculations with 
them. Any number being touched is at once 
named, so that the clairvoyante appears to 
have a thorough knowledge, both of the 
numbers and of their position upon the board; 
and all this without so much as a whisper 
from the gentleman introducing her. 

There are more methods than one of per- 
forming this excellent trick, but that with 

which we are here concerned is indicated in 
the accompanying illustration (fig. 15). A 
third performer, unseen, of course, by tho 
audience, is concealed beneath the stage, 
which has an opening, also concealed by the 
footlights; and he it is who 
sees what is written on the 
board, and conveys the infor- 
mation to the blindfolded / 
“clairvoyante.” This he does < 
by means of a speaking-tube 
which runs from a mouthpiece 
under the stage, and closely 
udjoins the hollow leg of the 
Viennese bentwood chair. The 
lady usually has a long plait of 
hair, in which is concealed a 
rubber tube, one end of which 
is close to her ear, the other 
being connected by the operator 
with the opening in the top of 
the chair. 
. Sound-waves travel much 
more rapidly and perfectly 
through elastic solids than 
through air or gas of any kind, 
&s is shown by the well-known 
facts that & horse galloping 
along a hard road can be heard 
by an ear placed near the ground 
long before it is otherwise 
audible; the gentle scratching 
of a pin at one end of a long 
rod can be distinctly heard at the other end, 
as can the ticking of a watch from one end 
to the other of a felled tree. This perfection 
of conduction by elastic solids— i.e. by solids 
which regain their original size and shape 
after being distorted in any way—especially 
by wooden rods, was delightfully demon- 
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strated by Wheatstone about the middle of 
last century; but,. before describing these 
famous experiments, something must be said 
about sounding-boards. 

If a drum, covered with small pebbles, be 
placed upon hard ground, the pebbles are 
seen to move about on the drum-head when 
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horsemen passeven at а considerable distance. 
This movement is caused by the vibration of 
the earth, set up by the beating of the horses? 
hoofs, being transmitted through the wooden 
sides of the drum to the'drum-head. So, 
when a stringed instrument is played upon, 
it is the strings that are set vibrating by the 
performer, but the air-waves set up by them 
are so weak that, by themselves, they would 
be unable to give rise to the sensation of 
sound. The strings are therefore stretched 
tightly upon a sounding-board ; and it is this 
which, vibrating with the strings, sets up the 
waves of sound which render the music 
audible, 


Suppose, 
then, that in- 
stead of an or- 
dinary bridge 

1 which trans- 
Hi mits the vi- 
brations of 


the strings to 


Fic. 15. 


the belly of tne violin, the instrument were 
80 constructed that the stretched strings 
were connected by a long deal rod, pass- 
ing through the walls of the room, to the 
belly of a violin placed in another room. 
Then the music would not be heard to any 
appreciable; extent ‘in the performer's room, 
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but would be perfectly distinct іп the room 
where the belly of the violin was placed, the 
vibration of the strings being transmitted by 
the rod to the scunding-board, which in turn 
would set the air in contact with it vibrating. 

By meansof four such deal rods, Wheatstone 
caused the sounds of various musical instru- 
ments to pass from the cellars of the London 
Polytechnic Institution toa room above. The 
rods rested, one upon the sounding-board of 
a piano, another upon the bridge (or upon 
the belly) of a violin, a third upon that of a 
violoncello, and the fourth upon the mouth 
of a clarionet. Passing upwards through 
several ceilings the rods ended in a room in 
an upper storey where the audience sat; and 
each rod was fitted to a sounding-board of 
elustic wood. The effect during a perform- 
ance by the orchestra in the cellar was 
magical to the audience in the room above. 
The wooden sounding-boards sang out as if 
alive, and filled the room with musical sounds 
as clear as if the actual orchestra had been 
present. Four harps (instead of the ordinary 
sounding-boards) were sometimes fitted to 
the rods; but the principle involved is 
exactly the same and calls for no further 
remurk. These harps were set up so as to 
turn upon & pivot, and so be disconnected 
from the rods ata point marked a in the 
accompanying figure (fig. 16). 

What is known as sympathetic vibration 
was the basis of another experiment at the 
same Institution. Let a man with a strong, 
true, resonant voice sing loudly into a thin 
convex glass, or tumbler, the note given out 
by the glass when tapped, and it will fly into 
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pieces. The sound-waves set up in the air 
by the vocal cords set the glass vibrating so 
strongly that it is shivered into pieces. It is 
very curious to find references to this breaking 
of vessels by sympathetic vibration in the 
Talmud, where we read, * It was said by 
Ramé, the son of Jacheskee : If a cock shall 
put his head into a vessel and break it by 
his crowing, the owner must pay the whole 
price." Rabbi Joseph says, * These are the 
words of the Master: If a horse by neighing, 
or an ass by braying, break a vessel, the 
owner shall pay the half of the price." One 
cannot but feel that the writers of the 
Talmud were exuberantly imaginative. 
Without indulging in glass-breaking, au 
experiment in sympathetic vibration is easily 
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performed by pressing down the loud pedal 
of a piano to set free the strings, and then 
singing any note into the instrument, when 
the same note will be distinctly heard 
proceeding from it. The Polytechnic experi- 
ment referred to was thus arranged: A 
vocal quartette, in the cellar, held their faces 
as close as possible to the sounding-board of 
& piano, and sang vigorously. The sounds 
of the various strings thus set sympatheti- 
cally vibrating were transmitted by a deal 
rod to a single harp in the room above. 
The absurdity of their position appealed at 
times so strongly to the vocalists that they 
burst into peals of Jaughter, much to the 
amusement of their audience, and to the 
astonishment also of those not in the secret. 

König tried a similar experiment with a 
musical-box, shut in a large chest padded 
with felt or other inelastic material so as to 
deaden the sound. A rod of wood, in con- 
tact with the musical box, passed out of the 
chest and was fitted with a sounding-board. 
When this board was taken away nothing 
could be heard, but no sooner was it fixed to 
the conducting-rod than the tune played by 
the musical-box became perfectly audible. 

Houdin applied these interesting experi- 
mental illustrations of scientific principles 
to stage magic, in an illusion called The 
Rapping Spirit. А piece of iron wire was 
hooked into a ring in the ceiling, and to the 
lower end of the wire was hung a small deal 
box, which thus remained suspended about a 
foot above the table round which the com- 
pany sat with hands joined to establish the 
so-called magnetic circle. After a due 
interval of impressive silence, Houdin 
addressed the spirit, which, he assured (?) the 
company, was imprisoned within the box. 
“ Spirit, are you there? " Three smart raps 
gave the answer “ Yes!” and brought con- 
viction to the credulous. The invisible 
occupant of the box then proceeded to 
answer the questions addressed to it by 
the members of the magnetic circle, rapping 
out its replies in the tedious manner in vogue 
before the introduction of the more modern 
plan of pointing with a pencil successively 
to the letters of the alphabet until a single 
rap indicates that the right one has been 
reached. 

As the box was on a level with the faces 
of the spectators, each one could hear 
distinctly that the raps actually did proceed 
from it ; and the mystery was not lessened 
when Houdin unhooked the box, opened it, 
and passed it round tor examination. 

The explanation is perfectly simple to 
any who have read the above account of 
Wheatstone’s experiments and the descrip- 
tion of a simple electro-magnet, given in the 
previous article upon ‘Electricity and 
Magic.” The ring in the ceiling formed 
one end of a metalrod which passed through 
to the floor above, where it was attached to a 
smal], thin slab of deal supported upon 
indiarubber pads to prevent the transmission 
of its vibrations to the floor. Upon this deal 
slab was placed an electro-magnet, so 
arranged that its keeper or tapper should 
strike on the end of the metal rod (fig. 17). 
Thus the sound of the taps given to the 
rod when an electric button was pressed in 
the room below, was conveyed by the 
wire to the suspended box, which acted as a 
sounding-board in the manner already de- 
scribed. 

A modification of this trick was invented 
by Houdin, and introduced as a scientific 
experiment under the title of “ The Trans- 
mission of Waves of Sound.” There 
was the same wooden box suspended in 
the same manner from the ceiling, but the 
deal slab was replaced by a large musical- 
box, the bottom of which rested upon the 
metal rod, so that when the musical-box 
was made to play, the tune was reproduced 


by the suspended box in thc room belor. 
The existence of this musical-box was un. 
known to the audience, who were asked to 


.believe that an exactly similar box placed 


on а shelf in one corner of the room was 
the cause of the sounds proceeding from 
the suspended box. After a few intro. 
ductory words as to the nature of sound. 
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Houdin assured his 
sounds could be made to travel through the 
air from one sounding-board to another so 
long as they were in sympathy with each 


waves, 


other. Then he pressed the stop of the 
visible musical-box, but abruptly stopped it 
again at the conclusion of the first phrase. 
Instantly the company heard that same 
portion of the air repeated by the wooden 
box; and ir this way the whole tune wa: 
sympathetically*trepeated. Of course, nothing 
of the kind really took place as this so- 
called * transmission of sound-waves," the 
repetition being duc to the concealed musical. 
box, which was made to play or cease at the 
will of the performer by the aid of electricity. 
At the end of the performance the sus 
pended box was handed round, as in th 
previous experiment. 
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A CRICKET SONG. 


Er all who tat, aud all who bowL 
And those wlio keep tlie wicket, 
Unite a8 one with heart and voice 
To ving tlic praise of cricket. 


CHONLUS., 
Players all, proclaim its worth, 
Aud let your voices ring : 
Of all the games upon the earth, 
Cricket is the king. 


It nerves the arm, it clears the mind, 
And manly makes the nation ; 

And, search the world, you'll never. fiii 
A finer recreation. 


Unselfish is this best of games ; 
At cricket a'l are brothers, 

And seek the whole cleven’s fame 
As each one helps the others. 


Wherever Englishmen are foumdl, 
And that’s the wide world over. 
You soon wiil find the cricket-goonnd 
Tuo cheer the home-sick rover. 


If cricket once you fairly play, 
Forget it you will never: 
Your skill and strength may pass away, 
Your love wi'l last for cver. 
A. A. Pi «ET. 


(5.9 See пегі mont''s Pari for rieke: artic? 
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SOME CURIOUS AND INTERESTING TYPES OF LIFEBOAT. 


A’ Rhyl in North Wales has been stationed 
for some years a curious type of lfe- 
boat, known as the Tubular. 

The deck is placed on two long and hollow 
tubes, and the genera) appearance is some- 
thing like that of a barge on pipes. The two 
ends, however, which are similarly shaped, 
curve upward, and the sides are fitted with 
a wule or fender, while the bottom is fur- 
nished with a drop-keel, which gives it a 
greate: grip on the water. 

The design was invented by two Welshmen 
named Hichardson in 1852, and the boat at 
Rhyl, after proving herself very stable in the 
water and useful in saving lives, was replaced 
in 1896 by another of the same type. Boat- 
men, however, do not as a rule favour this 
class of vessel. 

Another form of lifeboat is, curious though 
it may seem, propelled by water. This type 
is popularly called a stenm liteboat, but its 
proper designation is a hydraulic steam 
lifeboat. It is propelled by the powerful 
ejection of water in a jet, and progresses on 
practically the same principle as a squib or 
rocket moves through the air by the violent 
out-rush of its own fire. 

Steam machinery operates a turbine—and 
in some vessels centrifugal pumps-—by which 
water is drawn into the boat and is then 
ejected violently, either to drive the craft 
forward or backward; while some boats have 
been furnished with a jet from the side, 
which prevents the vessel from being thrown 
against a wreck by heavy sens, or enables 
it to move off from the ship when its work 
is done. These hydraulic steam lifeboats 
attain a speed of about eight knots. 

А screw-propelled steam lifeboat is stn- 
tioned at Grimsby. ‘he vessel is fifty-six 
feet long, the screw-propeller being fitted in а 
large hollow space shaped out beneath the 
after-part of the vessel. The craft has water- 
tight compartments and relief-valves for 
carrying off water shipped from the rough 
seas. It is evident that steam lifeboats arc 
best suited for harbours where the water is 
plentiful, such as Holyhead, or Harwich, or 
New Brighton, and the crew might have 
oe distance to row or sail for saving 
life, 

In shallower waters on the east coast quite 
another type of lifeboat is found. This 
vessel is known as the Norfolk and Suffolk 
type. It has no large end air-cases, as in the 
well-known self-righting type— which is so 
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familiar a feature on the British coasts — but 
it is fitted with a big fender—it may be of 
cork or it may be hollow—projecting out- 
ward round the sides, just below the top, and 
increasing the buoyancy of the craft. 

The shape is broad, and you might think 
dangerously shallow; but the men are pro- 
tected from being dashed overboard by a 
rope rove through stanchions placed on the 
sides. The water that washes on board runs 
out of the boat by means of a large number 
of valves; thus the usual self.righting type 
of lifeboat has only about eight of such 
valves, whereas a Norfolk and Suffolk type 
has no less than twenty-four. These valves, 
which form а feature in lifeboats, are fitted 
in tubes piercing to the bottom of the boat, 
and open downward to let water out, but 
shut up closely to prevent water from rush- 
ing inward. 

The Norfolk and Suffolk type is no doubt 
suited for thrashing its way through the 
raging surf and shallow seas of the east 
const. It has a heavy iron keel, and can 
carry alarge quantity of water-ballast, which 
can be let out, and taken in, at pleasure. 

Thus, when the boat is launched she has 
probably no water-ballast on board and is 
very hight; but during the launch the water 
may be taken in, and а large quantity — 
perhaps five or nearly seven tons—allowed 
to remain. The bout then, having passed 
the shallowest part of the shore, sits deep in 
the sea, and is not a buoyant cork, floating 
lightly on the surface. Drop-keels are also 
fitted, and can be let down to grip the water 
when necessary. 

The east-coast lifeboatmen cherish the 
greatest confidence in this type of boat; they 
say it cannot be overturned, and, while 
accidents have nt times happened from 
injudicious use of the valves, yet disasters 
have certainly been rare. 

This type is the most numerous, next to 
the usual self-righting class, and it is no 
doubt most admirably fitted for the men and 
the coast where the craft are stationed. 
Some ure exclusively sailing vessels, though 
all the boats of the Institution nre furnished 
with masts and sails. 

A variation of the Norfolk and Suffolk 
type is the Cromer class, of which, however, 
there have been but few specimens con- 
structed. The bottom is not so flat as in 
the Norfolk and Suffolk type. and the stem 
rises higher ; there are no end air-cases, and 
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no heavy keel; but side air-compartments 
are placed above deck, and the boat is 
furnished with water-ballast tanks, two 
masts, and relieving tubes for the automatic 
discharge of water. 

The west and south-west coasts also 
present two or threc varying types of life- 
boat. There is the “Watson,” а large 
sailing craft, fitted with a raised forward 
deck, to throw off heavy sens, air-cases at 
the ends — much less in height, however, than 
in boats of the self-righting type—two 
triangular drop-keels, u heavy iron keel in 
the central part of the boat, a fender, 
relieving valves, and water-ballast tanks. 
Specimens of this boat have been placed at 
St. Mary’s in the Scilly Isles, at Penzance, 
at Poole on the coast of Dorset, at Pwllheli 
in Wales, and at several places in Lancashire 
and across the Channel on the Irish sea- 
board. The type was designed by Mr. G. L. 
Watson, consulting naval architect to the 
Royal National Lifeboat Institution. 

The Liverpool type, of which there are 
nbout half a dozen or so in tbe service, is 
found in the neighbourhood of the great 
seaport on the Mersey, and is, generally 
speaking, broader in proportion than the 
Watson. This type has also end air-com- 
partments, but not so high as in the self- 
righting type. 

It is this self-righting type which is usually 
found at the lifeboat stations, there being 
now probably about 240 or 250 on duty 
round the British shores; and its great 
white-topped air-cases form a familiar feature 
for visitors to the seaside. 

Upon those two high-pitched аіг-саѕсѕ, 
together with a weighty iron keel, depends 
the remarkable power of the boat to right 
itself in a heavy sea. Should the boat be 
knocked on its side, or even turned com- 
pletely over, the theory is that 1 cannot sink 
because of the extreme buoyancy given it by 
the large air-cases ; it cannot swim on these 
same two high-pitched cases, and the heavy 
keel assists in swinging it round again to its 
right position. 

This is unquestionably the most popular 
boat; but the coast and conditions of service 
vary, and the men are allowed to choose the 
particular type of boat they prefer. Together, 
the various types present a noble fleet-— 
strong, stable, and buoyant, ready for the 
roughest service, and ycarly saving a precious 
harvest of human lives. 
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A Sculling Match. 
(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper” by POWELL CHASE) 
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CRŒSUS MINOR; 


OR, 


TOO MUCH OF A 
GOOD THING. 


A WILDLY IMPROBABLE 
STORY. 


By SKELTON Корроквр, 


Aathor of “ Hammonds Hard Lines,” * The 
Mess that Jack Made," The Uncharted 
Island,” ete. 


CHAPTER IV.—A TANTALISING 
SITUATION. 


Tue fricndly guard put Harry off at 

a side station where he could 
catch a train back to Scrambleton, 
and thus catch another train which 
would land him at Latemhead three 
hours later than the time he had ex- 
pected to be there. Harry knew that 
the school waggonette would not be 
there to meet him, for the latest train 
by which boys were expected would 
arrive an hour before his. 

For a little Harry beguiled tho 
tedium of his backward journey by 
devising a brilliant plan. He would 
telegraph to school, and they would 
send down some sort of thing to meet 
him. Harry did not relish the idea 
of a three-mile walk in the dark with 
a heavy bag of gold in his hand. 
But in the midst of his satisfaction 
he was brought up by remembering 
his penniless condition. He had a 
thousand pounds, it is true, but he 
had not a sixpence; and a sixpence 
is what the telegraph people insist 
upon having. A telegraph-oftice is 
not like a tuck-shop. It demands 
ready money. 

Well, he would just have to walk 
those dreary three miles. After all, 
once he had reached Latemhead he 
was really at home. He knew every 
inch of the way from the station (о the 
school, and nothing would go wrong 
with him. He was getting quite 
cheery aunin, when a new difficulty 
suddenly stumped him. He certainly 
would be all right when he got to 
Latemhead, but how was he to get 
there? Up till now he had thought 
only of the half-hour he must wait 
at Scrambleton till the train started ; 
but now he realised that he had not 
the wherewithal to buy his ticket. 

The friendly guard had made 
things smooth with the railway 
people for the return journey as far 
as merambleton, but his influence 
stopped there, Nothing short of 
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cash would carry Harry on to Latemhead, 
and he hadn't a penny in the world, except iu 
thousand pounds. 

It was dark by the time they reached 
Scrambleton, so the boy went out in the dark- 
ness, and sat on the bench in front of the 
station. It was very cold, and you may think 
it strange that he did not go into the com- 
fortable waiting-room where there was it 
rousing fire. But you forget that he had 
special reasons for wishing to avoid беи 
seen by any of the railway oflicials who had 
been present at the trouble with the Clear- 
minster train. 

Even the biting cold could not rouse him 
to any likely plan for raising the two and 
sevenpence which he found from the bill at 
the ticket-offica was the third-class fare to 
Latemhead. It became clear that he must 
either break the lock of his case and get at 
his money that way, or else dispose of some- 
thing in order to raise the small sum of 
money that was necessary. 

Breaking into the case was out of the 
question. First, he hadn't anything to break 
in with ; and it was an ill-natured case, that 
would take a lot of breaking before it would 
yield up its gold. Then, if onceit were broken, 
how helpless he would be carrying an open 
case of gold all the way to Latemhead. Be- 
sides, he was anxious to keep his case un- 
injured as a safe place to keep his money at 
St. Vortigern's, where he would have no other 
place than his locker, with its flimsy key, 
that was so common that almost any other 
key would do as well. 

Accordingly he considered the things he 
could turn into ready money. This line of 
thought led him to remember his school-box, 
which up till that moment he had quite for- 
gotten. Where was it now? If only he could 
have five minutes of it, he thought, he could 
produce with ease many things that would 
readily bring two and sevenpence. But when 
he went to inquire about his box-—very 
cautiously, as you may imagine—he found 
that since it had been labelled Latemhead, it 
was at Latemhead he should look for it. It 
would be found in all probability among the 
left luggage there. 

Glancing up at the station clock, Harry 
found that he had just five minutes to spare 
if he wished to catch his train—the last 
direct one to Latemhead that night. He 
made up his mind for a desperate plan. 

Walking quietly up to the little hole 
through which money goes in and tickets 
come out at railway-stations, he laid down 
liis silver albert with the words: 

Гуе lost all my money, and I must get 
to Latemhead to-night. This chain cost 
fifteen shillings. Will you give me a third- 
class ticket for it?” 

The man inside a ticket-office is usually 
very haughty and unbending. But this one 
at once stooped down to have a good look 
through his hole at this queer customer. 
Having satistied his curiosity, he answered 
superciliously— 

* We don't deal in watch-chains at this 
station.” 

“Bat ГИ buy it baek from you next 
Thursday at double the fare to Latcm- 
head." 

e This isn't a pawnshop. Try the опе 
round the corner. You'll know it by the 
three golden balls over the door." 

* But the train’s just starting." 

“Get away with you,” growled the man, 
slamming down his shutter, as the bell inside 
rang for the departure of the train. 

Harry was not sure whether the advice 
about the pawnshop was given in earnest or 
in chaff. But, after thinking matters over, he 
made up his mind that he could not bring 
himself to enter a pawnshop at any price. 
There was something so horribly low about 
the whole thing. 
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By this time the station was quite 
deserted, and Harry felt himself painfully 
conspicuous as he walked up and down the 
lonely platform. His one consolation was 
that there was no appearance of the station- 
master. The only living being about was a 
grimy lad who was making himself grimier 
with the help of certain greasy lamps he was 
handling. He did not at all look a likely 
purchaser of  fifteen-shilling alberts, во 
Harry once more strolled out into the open 
air. 

It was here that Harry found out what was 
the matter with him. He had felt queer for 
а while back, but it was only now that he 
realised what was at the bottom of it. He 
was hungry, desperately hungry. He had 
had nothing since breakfast, and it was now 
past seven o'clock. 

" Keb, sir," called out a fat old cabman 
whose vehicle was the only one left at the 
station-door. 

Harry felt his courage rise at the words. 
Evidently things were not so bad after all, 
if cabbies thought him worth touting for. 
The man looked good-natured, and, so far 
as Harry could see, had no watch or chain. 
Here was a possible customer for his 
albert. 

“I've no money," began Harry nervously. 
“How much do you think that is worth?” 
Here he handed the man his albert. 

“Well, Pm jiggered!" cried the cabby, hold- 
ing up the chain to the light of his carriage- 
lump. “A chap like you stone broke. I'd 
say," looking at the chain very critically, 
е Га say this'd fetch ’arf a crown." 

" Don't you think you could give me two 
and seven for it ? ” 

"Me! Му I carn't give nothin’ at all. 
I was athinkin' o' the pop-shop. But w'y 
two an’ seven 2" 

* ] want a ticket for Latemhead, and that's 
the price." 

“ But the larst train's jus’ off.” 

Here was a new and horrible development. 
But it came out that, after all, things were 
not quite desperate. It appeared that by 
catching the nine-tifteen train for Watileby, 
it was possible to get the main-line connec- 
tion, and ultimately reach Latemhead a few 
minutes past midnight. 

" But that'll cost ye more—le's see." 
With this the good-natured cabby covered 
up several square inches of time-table with 
his enormous thumb, and by.and-by, in a 
way best known to himself, came to the con- 
clusion: “ That'll cost ye four an’ tuppence 
—and ye've owy this watch-chain. It 
might run to two an’ seven an’ the ticket, 
but four an’ tuppence! It's no go." 

^ But it cost me fifteen shillings,” protested 
Harry. 

"Like 'nough. But 'arf a crown's the 
tigger, sonny. I says it, an’ Im the boy as 
knows.” 

* Would my watch bring enough ? ” asked 
Harry humbly. 

“ Waterbury ? ” 
tiously. 

“No,” answered Harry indignantly. 
“ Silver lever, best English make.” 

“Ah! that’s differen’. Les see't." 

The watch proved aiuuch more satisfactory 
offering. 

“ That'll fetch ten bob," was the confident 
estimate. 

“Well, it ought to. It cost six guineas.” 

" Dear at the money. But ten bob's the 
fiyger: take my word fort. Tickers allus 
fetch that-—if they're real.” 

“Well, will you give me the half-sove- 
reign?” 

"Me! Didn! I tell ve I 'an't no tin?” 
Then, observing Harry's disappointed air, he 
went on: 

* But ГЇ tell уе wot. 
lies. 


asked the cabby cau- 


I see 'ow the lan' 
I'll slip roun' au’ pop it fur ye fur a 


matter о’ а bob—an' you'll watch my 
'orse." 

‘But how do I know you'll come back? " 
asked Harry, with a suspicion that was new 
to him. 

* Well, the ticker is & good un, I wont 
deny. But ’tain’t quite wuth losin’ my 'orse 
an’ trimmin’s fur. Is it now?” 

Harry had to confess that there was some- 
thing in that, and quietly handed over his 
watch. It seemed a very long time before 
the man returned. It always does when one 
has nothing to do, and Harry had nothing to 
do but grow hungrier, which he did with 
great vigour. The watching of the horse 
Was a purely honorary duty. It would have 
taken a good deal to persuade it to run 
away. 

By-and-by the good-natured cabby returned, 
wiping his mouth, and loyally handed over 
nine individual shillings to Harry, who 
thanked him warmly. Never had shillings 
uppeared so real or so comforting. 

" Now can you tell me where to get sonie- 
thing to eat?” asked Harry. 

“Well, if it’s style yer arter, the refresh- 
ment-room in there’s as dear as any place. 
But if ye mean business--eatin’ I mean 
you go to the *'En an’ Chickens’ roun’ the 
secon’ corner on yer lef’, an’ ye can eat 
to 'urt yerself on minch an’ chips fur 
fippence." 

Harry made a start for the “Hen and 
Chickens,” but was recalled by his agent. 

“ W'y, yer forgettin’ the ticket." 

“What ticket ? " cried Harry impatiently. 
A hungry boy is an angry boy, and Harry 
was hungry. 

“Well, 'ere is a innicent. Pops ‘is ticker 
an’ doesn’ know ’e should get а ticket. 
'Ow're ye goin’ to get back yer ticker, if ye’ve 
no ticket ? 

“АП right. Hand over the ticket.” 

"I should а kep’ it fur my bloomin' 
'onesty. W’y, I could а sold that ’ere ticket 
to the tune o' ’arf a crown.” 

Harry contented himself with seizing the 
ticket and thanking the man. Then he 
made off for supper. 

The * Hen and Chickens” did not quite 
come up to Harry’s expectations, so he 
wandered farther afield, and finally fared 
sumptuously, at a littie place that called itself 
a restaurant, for the sum of one and seven- 
pence. How the woman came to find out 
that Harry's meal came to just one nnd 
sevenpernce passed his comprehension. But 
he did not trouble about that any more than 
he troubled about the nature of the dish set 
before him. Не had a sort of idea that tripe 
was the backbone of the whole, and thut 
onions aided and abetted. But he was too 
hungry to be critical, and it was certainly 
very filling at the money. 

Fortunately Harry lost his way, and thus 
put in & good deal of honest walking before 
he reached the station again. The time thus 
passed rapidly, and he soon found himself 
seated in the Wattleby train, moving towarus 
Latemhead—in a very roundabout way, it is 
true, but still moving. 

The dreary journey was somewhat 
shortened by his savage reflections нош 
that supercilious railway clerk. This gentle 
man had been very suspicious about the 
money that Harry had tendered him, and 
seemed inclined not to issue any ticket at 
al. But after chinking and scraping and 
weighing Harry's shillings, he had grudgingiy 
produced the required ticket, had stamped 
it with unnecessary violence, and had handed 
it over. 

Harry was busy turning over in his mind 
all the nasty things he could do to this clerk 
by the help of his thousand pounds, when a 
very unpleasant suspicion suddenly flashed 
into his mind. What if the white-ulstered 
man had carriéd otf some of the gold in his 
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ckets? Maybe he had two or three 
undred-sovereign bags in the big pockets of 
his ulster. 

Taught by previous experience, Harry had 
shoved his case with careful carelessness 
under the seat. But now, in spite ot much 
danger of exciting suspicion, he dragged it 
from its place and began weighing it in his 
hand. It certainly felt heavy enough in all 
conscience, but then the ruflian might have 
put in bricks. Fortunately Harry had 
enough sense to see that bricks were almost 
as scarce as gold in a railway compartment ; 
so that would not work. But thus the argu- 
ment went on in the boy's mind, his spirits 
rising and falling time about all the way to 
Wattleby. 

All this worry, however, made the time 
pass, and Wattleby was reached much sooner 
than Harry had expected. The connection 
was all right, Harry was soon in the Latem- 
head train, and not long afterwards found 
himself on the weil-known platform. 

It was a little after midnight on the big 
clock, for the train was somewhat behind 
time. The cold was intense. The roads 
were sheeted with ice. Harry never quite 
knew how he covered those three miles. It 
was a wild series of runnings, skatings. and 
tumblings. By the time he reached the 
Lodge gate, he was not quite sure whether 
he was standing on his head or his feet. 
The one thing he was sure of was that the 
thief had not stolen any of the gold: the 
weight of the case had certainly not 
diminished. 

The Lodge gate is usually the end of the 
weary traveller's trials. It appeared as if 
it were only the beginning of Harry's. It 
was a lofty iron gate, the workmanship of 
which was greatly admired. There was 
much in its favour from the point of view 
of the ordinary schoolboy. The beautifully 


moulded patterns seemed specially designed · 


to afford foothold for adventurous climbers, 
and the rounded knobs at the top looked as 
if specially contrived to prevent the merciless 
tearing of garments that too often accom- 
panies the scaling of iron gates. 

Unfortunately Harry was not that night 
an ordinary schoolboy. He was a school- 
boy burdened with a case of gold, and the 
ornaments that were such a help to the 
mere climber, made it quite impossible for 
him to push through the case. There was 
nothing for it but to climb with one hand 
and drag up the case with the other. 

It was weary work, but Harry managed at 
last to rest his case on the top row of rounded 
knobs, and was proceeding to swing himself 
up beside it, when his left foot slipped, and 
he very nearly came crashing down. When 
he had recovered his balance, he was dis- 
gusted to find that the case was gone. That 


it had fallen was clear; but the important - 


question arose—on which side? It was too 
dark to see anything, so Harry made up his 
mind to come down on the inside. This 
timeluck favoured him. He stumbled across 
the case right away, and was soon crawling 
wearily up the avenue, hugging closely his 
precious gold. . 

He felt that the worst was over, but he 
knew that there would be some little 
trouble before he could tumble into his bed, 
“ where," as the crib to Virgil says, “ he fain 
would be.” 

At first he had an idea of throwing up 
sand at the windows of his own dormitory, 
where some of the fellows would be sure to 
hear him—but then so would some of the 
masters, and that did not quite suit Harry's 
convenience. Accordingly he went prowling 
about the servants' quarters behind, in the 
hope of rousing some kind-hearted maid, who 
might take pity on him, and let him slip 
quietly to his dormitory without anybody 
being the wiser. 
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Soon he found himself in а totally 
unknown region, for the boys were not 
allowed to wander about among the back 
premises. It was dark, and he stumbled at 
every step; the case was intolerably heavy. 
In despair he made up his mind to do what 
he ought to have done at first—he resolved to 
go boldly up to the hall-door and ring the 
bell. come what might. 

Suddenly acting upon this impulse, Harry 
turned sharply round, and swung out his 
case with new vigour. ‘To his surprise, and 
a little to his horror, the case went bang into 
something which collapsed and fell to the 
ground with a gurgling sound. 

For a moment Harry stood stock-still, 
then stooped and felt about with his hand 
to discover who or what he had brought 
down. As he felt Fis hand touch something 
warm and bristly he heard the words: 

" Ugh — spare —ugh — ugh — pfoo — my — 
pfoo — spare my —ugh, pfoo—my life. Let— 
let.—ugh, ugh—let go my—ugh-— throat." 

“ Who's that?" asked Harry guiltily. 
He thought he recognised the voice of 
Larrybone, and trembled. For Larrybone 
was the chief janitor, and had to be treated 
with uncommon circumspection by all boys 
whose daily walk would not always bear 
inspection. 

In the meantime, however, Larrybone was 
doing enough trembling for two, so Harry 
hardened himself to his work, tightened his 
grip on the man's throat, and demanded as 
grutlly as he could: ` 

“Who are you? and what are you doing 
ртом ора about here at this time of night, 
e 2 ” 

In spite of Harry’s disguised voice, 
Larrybone had sense enough to detect it as a 
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youthful one, and with a vigorous twist 
got out of Harry’s clutches. Explanations 
followed, and Harry expressed his deep 
regret at having by accident given the man 
such an unpleasant reception. Larry bone, 
on his side, seemed to be glad to accept any 
apology that would prevent questions being 
asked about his own doings there at such an 
unseasonable hour. 

“ Now, Master Lapworth,” said Larry bone 
sheepishly. * I’ve caught a mare's nest this 
time. I can’t but say so." 

" Master Lapworth,” repeated Harry to 
himself. “Things are looking up, when 
Larrybone is respectful. I'll try him on." 

Then, speaking aloud, he began : 

“I say, Larrybone, which is the way to 
the hall-door. I've quite lost my way in 
this beastly dark hole." 

“It’s round this way. But I say, you 
know, I'd like if you didn' mention this little 
inciden’ to-morrow. They’d all laugh an’ 
make no en’ о’ game о’ me. I'll be able to 
make it up to you some o’ those days. is it 
a bargain? " 

* You bet!” cried Harry; ** but hurry up. 
I'm dying of sleep. Where's the door? ” 

“If ye take my advice ye'll not ring that 
bell. Mrs. Scremlints is not the sort o’ 
party to enjoy a midpight scare. Ican let 
ye in by the east side door, an’ ye can cross 
the hall, an’ up your own staircase, an’ there 
y are." 

There, indeed, he was in a very few 
minutes, and, with infinite precaution, had 
slipped into his bed (after carefully placing 
his precious case under it) without awaken- 
ing anyone. For a moment or two he 
shivered, but then the-heat came, and with it 
a dead sleep. 


(To be contiuicd,) 
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“ Oh, where, and oh, where is my little wee dog?" 
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VAL DAINTRY: 

ADVENTURES AND MISADVENTURES DURING 
By V. L. Gora, 


e Sutherland of Ours, 


HIS THE GR-ECO-TURKISH WAR. 


Anthor of * Damon and Pythias; “ө, 


CHAPTER XXV.—THE MONASTERY OF ST. STEPHANAR. 


[5 Zaxonos was quite right when he 
expressed the opinion that those left to 
hold the position at Velestino would be by 
no means out of the fighting whose current 
ebbed and flowed during the weary hours of 
that fifth of May, for from nine o'clock in the 
morning until the sun dipped towards the 
western hills, Smolenitz’s troops had most 
капу held their ground against the re- 
peated assaults of tne Turkish forces, which 
outnumbered them by nearly two to one. At 
very much the same hour at which, far to 
the westward, those on the heights beyond 
the Kanarli were watching the leisurely 
progress of Hamdi and Memdhuk through 
the cornfields on the plain, the third battle 
of Velestino was opening with a collision 
between Hakki's advance guard and the 
Greek outposts in advance of the clumps of 
timber in Smolenitz's front. The woods and 
the trenches on the Greek right and left were 
held by three battalions, while the remainder 
of the infantry, three more line battalions 
and one of Euzonoi, were posted as a reserve 
at Velestino itself, with six guns. Two more 
batteries had been placed on the heights 
above the town, and, with this force and a 
body of Irregulars, numbering in all about 
five thousand men, the gallant Colonel pre- 
pared to hold the all-important juucuon to 
the last. 

Hakki Pacha's design evidently was, if 
possible, to turn the Greek left, by driving the 
troops which held the high ground near the 


К station from their post, and to this end he con- 


centrated his chief strength against them and 
against the defenders cf the tiny village of 
kephalo, retaining only sufficiont force upon 


` hisownleftto guard against any possible Greek 


: counter-attacks in that direction. 


But if the 


„ Turkish General hoped or expected that the 
- simultaneous engagement at Pharsala, or his 
= own enormous 3uperiority in numbers, would 


| that 


render his task an easy one, he soon found 
he had reckoned without his host. 
Never, even in the days of the successful 


: war which delivered Greece from the bondage 
. of centuries, had Grecian soldiers fought 


. more gallantly, or proved themselves more 


" worthy of the old renown which men had 


+ thought dead, than during that long May day 
" at Velestino, amid the roar of guns and the 
‚ ceaseless rattle of musketry. 

; That they could be reinforced was, they 


: knew, impossible—the Crown Prince had 
; Work enough, and more than enough, for every 
man under his command-—and therefore, save 
» for the rifles at Aivali, Smolenitz could not 
; count upon a single arm beyond what he had 
: with him at break of day. But there was, no 
“doubt. something of the feeling which makes 
+a wild creature, trapped and turned to bay, 
fight so desperately, in the breasts of the men 
“who clung to the hills about the station with 
“such dogged resolution, something —too, 
: perhaps, of that more lofty courage born of a 
zscns2 of responsibility, for they knew that 
f. as was certain, reinforcenients could not 
;come, then theirs was the honour of 
retrieving the smirched fame of Greece ; upon 
‘them Jay the responsibility of holding fast 
"that artery of metal, whose possession might 
iyet mean so much to their country. At least, 
‘if Velestino Junction were lost, it should never 
be said that this disaster came through the 
cowardice of its defenders. And so, one 
Turkish attack after another was made only 


to be repulsed with heavy loss, and again and 
again the tide of assault was hurled back 
from those deadly trenches, to go surging 
down upon the plain, like some great wave 
whose onward course is checked and broken 
by a massive wall of rock. 

For hours the conflict, which at first sight 
had seemed so unequal, went on. Morning 
waxed into noon, and waned again to evening; 
away at Pharsala the fortunes of the battle 
had gone definitely against the Grecks, and 
the sun was setting on a beaten and dis- 
heartened army, waiting only for the kindly 
night-shadows to retreat from the ground 
they could no longer hold, but at Velestino the 
trenches scored deep into the hillside still 
vomited fire through the banks of smoke that 
lay thick around them; Smolenitz's guns still 
gave defiance to the Turkish butteries, nor, 
for all that hard day's struggle, had Hakki 
Pacha made a single foot of progress. The 
Greek soldiers, kneeling behind their earthen 
shelter, with their ritle-butts held to their 
aching shoulders and their faces blackened 
with powder-smoke, still held for Greece those 
metallic threads, which stretched away, 
skirting hills and spanning ravines, to Volo, 
like narrow silver ribbons turned molten by 
the rays of the now declining sun. 

“I wonder what kind of a time the British 
Company is having down at Pharsala?”’ 
Daintry muttered to Philip, during a brief 
lull in the conflict, as the two crouched in 
the trenches on the Greek left beside their 
men. "If it has been anything like this, I 
daresay even Stanleigh has had enough of it.” 

Philip slipped another cartridge into the 
breech of his ritle before replying. They were 
both feeling stiff and weary, hardened though 
thoy were by this time to long days of persist- 
ent ritle-duelling, and both were longing for 
the hand-to-hand conflict which they hoped 
would come before the enemy, for that night 
at least, gave up the attack in despair. The 
Irregulars were not supplied with bayonets, 
but Val—with an Enylishman’s hankering 
for the weapon which is to him the very 
jewel and queen of weapons, the tool with 
which be has carved his way to Impire, the 
“ cold steel ’ which dazzled the Frenchmen’s 
eyes at Waterloo, and came leaping over the 
bloody breach of old Ciudad on the night of 
that fearful 19th of January— had made his 
wild mountaineers splice their long knives 
securely to wooden poles, which. though hght 
and easily handled, were still stout and 
strong, and thus had provided them with 
weapons which, if rather primitive in appear- 
ance, might vet do good service if they came 
to close quarters with the enemy. When at 
length the Greek lieutenant. spoke, it was 
not to respond to his comrade's remark, but 
rather to ask a question. 

"Look, Valentine ! " he said quickly, 
pointing downward through a rift in the 
sinoke-cloud. “ Don't you see some move- 
ment going on down there? I could almost 
swear—— Look you, Petros "-—touchinz a 
man who crouched close tohimon the shoulder 
as he spoke —* you have eyes like a hawk's; 
can you see the enemy stirring yonder?” 

Pleased with the compliment, Petros 
strained his bright black eyes through the 
vapour which had rolled up like a carpet 
over the hillside, and a moment later Philip 
sawasudden gleam light up the mountuincer’s 
fierce, dark face. 


“They are coming!” he exclaimed 
hoarsely. “ Hakki Pacha is massing his 
troops for a final assault. My brothers, we 
shall have our hands upon the throuts of 
these Mohammedan dogs before the sun is 
set!” And his words were caught up and 
echoed till they ran in a low growl, savagely 
resonant and thick with passion, down the 
bristling trench. 

Daintry looked at the line of grim set 
faces, and noted the relentless expression of 
his wild followers’ eyes with something of 
half-awed wonder. An Englishman fights, 
it may be said, in the way of business, and 
rarely feels any particular animosity towards 
the men whom he is doing his best to kill. 
Two wars only, perhaps, of all our long, long 
roll—and especially the red year of '57 
—have taught British soldiers the mean- 
ing of the terrible word “ vengeance,” for 
the Well at Cawnpore was n memory that 
rankled long. So it was with these men. 
There were wounds in their past scarcely 
vet skinned over— the bitterness which was 
the fruit of centuries of wrong ; and at length 
Val Daintry, remembering that day when 
fire and sword ran riot in the streets of 
Canca, though he could not entirely com- 
prehend, yet sympathised. 

" We shall meet them hand to hand at 
last ! " he heard Philip mutter, as the young 
Greck stirred restlessly in his place. “This 
is the moment I have waited for since the 
night at Baltinon. Look, Valentine, here 
comes Smolenitz hiniself!" Апа, sure 
enough, the gallant leader was riding along 
the line followed by his Staff. He knew the 
meaning of that dark mass which was ever 
Sw ешп und growing at the base of the hills, 
and he had come to kindle into flame with 
his glowing words the smouldering fire 
which burned in the breasts of his country- 
men. He reminded them of the glories 
that had been; of the time when to be a 
Greck was in itself an imperial title; of the 
deeds which had won such renown as to be 
handed down as models of courage and 
endurance to the after-world. And then he 
told them their duty, which was todie where 
they stood, if need be, rather than that the 
dear soil beneath their feet should be 
further polluted by the presence of her 
old enslaver. And as Daintry watched the 
eager light on the speaker's animated face, 
and heurd the fierce shout of rcsolve with 
which those he addressed—men in white 
coats and in blue: some almcst in rags, and 
all worn and battle-stained —answered him, 
he too felt that it was a good thing to draw 
sword in a righteous cause; and as the 
remnant of Levandros's Irregulars glanced 
atthe tall, erect figure, in its tattered moun» 
taineer's dress, the English lad’s shining 
eyes, and the ring of his hearty British 
“Hurrah!” told them that their young 
leader was now, as always, with them, heart 
and soul. 

Hakki Pacha's four batteries were pouring 
a constant hail of fire upon the Greek 
trenches, and under eover of the cannonade, 
the Turkisb General was pushing uphis troops 
to the assault. "True, the enemy's guns were 
not particularly well served, but the storm 
was so hot and incessant that it could not 
fail to be rather disconcerting at times. 
However, the/Greeks seemed not to take the 
Auallestaotiee of the shrieking messengeis 
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which tore up the earth around them, or 
burst with a blinding blaze so close that the 
were thought of what would have happened 
if the shell had just chanced to drop a little 
more to the right or left, as the case might 
be, almost took the watcher’s breath away. 
The men in the trenches responded to the 
challenge of Hakki's guns by a ritle fire so 
deadly and searching that it seemed that the 
whole hillside was alive with spitting tongues 
of flame, while the crackle of the steady 
volleys formed a continuous treble to the 
thunderous buss of the batteries. 

Suddenly there was a shouted order, a 
movement in the Greek shelter like that of 
bees about to swarm, streaks of white and 
grey and blue, mingled with the flash of steel, 
showed through the smoke, and then Val 
Daintry seemed to lose his identity, and to 
become but one drop of the great wave which 
was sweeping down through the death-veil 
that overhung the battle-ground upon the 
mass of dark tunics and red fezzes below. 

It was the English lad’s first experience of a 
hand-to-hand mé/ée -that primitive method 
of fighting which cold-blooded modern artil- 
lery and magazine-ritles have nearly suc- 
ceeded in driving out from amongst us—and 
wt first the whole business seemed not nearly 
so dangerous or exciting as a football scrim- 
mage at home. It was not until he was 
fairly in the thick of the fray; not until the 
bloodshot eves of men maddened with the 
battle-rage glared into his own; not until the 
buyonet-blades, hungry for their prey, grazed 
his arm or shoulder, that the Berserker which 
lies close to the top in every Englishman's 
nature, awoke--and, after that, it was not 
well for the Turk who came within reach of 
dead Levandros's gold-hilted yataghan. The 
great strength of the arm that wielded it gave 
the beautiful weapon a terrible power, and 
though at first he felt the press of bodies 
about him, the keen-edged blade --he kept his 
revolver for eventualities —soon hacked out 
п circle which the enemy evidently did not 
think it healthy to overstep. 

Philip went down under the pressure of & 
sudden rush, and Daintry, bending over him, 
dragged the Greek to his feet again, and 
chen the whole atfair, the charge and its 
resuits, were passed so soon that Val bad 
barely time to become conscious of the fierce 
passion and excitement that beat agninst 
him, before the thing was over and done, the 
gleaming array of Turkish bayonets had 
crumpled up into disorder, the dark mass of 
the foe had wavered, broken, and fled, and 
tlie English lad found himself retreating with 
his exultant mountaineers and the Greek 
Regulars towards the shelter trenches which 
they had quitted only & few moments before. 

The hillside was dotted with the wreckage 
of the fight, and with the dead and dying, 
many of whom wore the fez that stamped 
them enemies, while some, alas ! were garbed 
in the blue and grey of the Grecian line ; but 
all regret was swallowed up in the roar of 
triumph which eame echoing down the slope. 
The great Turkish assault had been gloriously 
repulsed, and the sun of May 5, as he set, 
хам Smolenitz’s gallant handful still hold- 
ing the position at Velestino. So, through 
the might, the two armies lay facing each 
other, ready to renew the combat on the 
morrow. 

Away to the westward, as time dragged on 
towards the small hours, the Угуза road 
and the track over the Khassidiari Moun- 
tains were thronged with men, and horses, 
und guns, and waggons—all the personnel 
and impedimenta, in fact, of a moving army. 
But Smolenitz knew nothing of the Crown 
Prince's retreat, or, if he did —if some of the 
messengers despatched from Pharsala hud 
reached him-—then, in the reckless biticrness 
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that comes with conscious defeat, he threw 
Prince Constantine’s orders to the winds and 
resolved to hold on. as long as defence was 
possible, for the honour of Greece. It is 
more likely, however, that no definite in- 
telligence reached the Colonel, but that he 
felt assured that the fortunes of the day must 
have gone against the Greeks, as, if it had 
been otherwise, he would certainly have been 
reinforced by rail. On the other hand, he 
could not possibly have known of the Crown 
Prince’s decision to abandon Pharsala, and 
probably thought that his chief, like himself, 
was still holding his ground, waiting only 
for the light to renew the conflict. At all 
events, with the dawn Smolenitz’s troops 
and the men of Hakki’s division were again 
at each other's throuts, and all through the 
day the fighting raged on the hills, whose 
grey-green slopes were trodden hard by 
charging men and furrowed by the plunging 
shells, and in the woods in front, whose 
whispering leaves told strange, sad tales to 
each other as they rustled in the wind, in 
after days, when the white bones lay un- 
heeded beneath their shadow and the loud- 
voiced guns were heard no more. 

But it is useless to describe the conflict 
whose end was known from the beginning. 
The very stars in their courses seemed to 
fight against the Greeks, and, outnumbered, 
overwhelmed, and cut off from all help as 
they were—for even the rifle battalion at 
Aivali had now, unknown to them, fallen 
back on Halmyros—the battle could have 
but one result. Ву three o'clock in the after- 
noon, after many and repeated assaults, 
which had been up to this always beaten off 
With loss, spots of red appeared amongst the 
rocks and boulders on the hills upon the 
Greek left, a sudden storm of fire broke out 
on flank and rear, and a body of Irregulars — 
not Val Daintry's, for they, having been 
terribly mauled in the successful charge of 
the previous day, had been moved to the 
right, where the fighting was less fierce— 
broke and fled, well-nigh sweeping away a 
line battalion in their panic. stricken rush. 

At this critical moment Smolenitz him- 
self dashed up, followed by his Staff, and 
succeeded in restoring order, but by this time 
it was plain that to prolong the fight meant 
the annihilation of every Greek upon the 
ground. ‘Their left flank had been turned, 
Hakki Pacha, strong in numbers, was even 
now massing his troops for a sweeping 
assault in front, and, worst of all, the Greeks 
bad well-nigh reached their last cartridge. 
Under such circumstances, to attempt 
further resistance would have been теге 
criminal waste of life—they had done their 
best, and could do no more. Accordingly, 
with much reluctance, Smolenitz gave the 
order for a retirement, at the same tiine 
directing that it should be effected slowly, 
the Grecks doggedly contesting each foot of 
ground, so that the pursuit, should the 
Turks attempt any, might be baftled by the 
fall of night. 

The station presented а heart-breaking 
scene as the wounded, of whom there 
were over two hundred, were brought 
in from the town and placed hurriedly 
on board a train. On every hand were 
fugitives flying from beneath the shadow 
of the conquering Crescent —men, women, 
and little children, abandoning home, 
and property, and friends, because of 
that grim terror out yonder, ever pressing 
onward, ringed with steel. What wonder 
that, to these poor victims of war, the last 
throbbing of the guns sounded like the knell 
of all their hopes ? What wonder that those 
who pushed their way along the crowded 
piatform saw in every face a reflection of the 
despair that was stamped upon their own ? 

(To be continued.) 


A kind of wail went up from the throng of 
refugees as the last train puffed and panted 
out of the junction—its departure seemed 
the severance of the only link which сон. 
nected them with Volo and safety — and, as 
its smoke-wreaths melted away, they hurried 
from the station and began to muke рге. 
parations for instant flight. It was well 
they did so, for, by sundown, just as the 
last of the stream of fugitives had vacated 
the town, the Turks made a bold forward 
dash, which gave them possession of the 
station buildings, and then, by ripping up the 
metals, they effectually cut off Veiestino from 
railway communication with the coast. By 
this time, however, the Greek force was in 
full retreat. The 1с55 of the junction had 
severed the right wing from the main body, 
and, accordingly, the former was compelled 
to retire along the main road to Volo, while 
their comrades, with whom was Colonel 
Smolcnitz himself, marched by а track 
which leads over а spur of the Ciraciotki 
Mountains to Halmyros. 

Val's little band of mountaineers, woefully 
thinned and shrunken by hardship, sickness, 
and the ordinary losses of war, were amongst 
the last to quit their position on the Greek 
right, and to fall slowly back in the wake of 
the straggling columns of tired, heart-sick 
men, and the frightened crowd of village and 
country-folk, which tramped wearily on 
through the now fast-falling darkness апі 
it was darker than ordinary there under the 
shadows of the Pilaf Tepe—towards the place 
where at least a temporary safety lay—the 
little seaport town. There was а reason 
which induced Daintry to delay as long as he 
possibly could. Shortly before the capture 
of Ше railway-station the American war 
correspondent had volunteered to go down to 
the little town and fetch up the big roan. 
Mustapha Beg’s present, which had been left 
tnere, at an inn. 

“ Sultan is too good a beast to be allowed 
to become a spoil of war," Jephson had said. 
very sensibly, ** so, since you can’t leave your 
boys, I'll just slip down and tote him up 
here." 

Daintry had agreed, without considering 
the matter, and now was bitterly blaming him- 
self, for Norris had not returned, and there 
was every possibility that he might have 
fallen into the hands of the enemy, who were 
by this time pushing оп into the town. True, 
Jephson's nationality, and the fact that he 
was а non-combatant, would be a protection. 
but then his captor might be the kind of 
person who shoots first and asks questions 
afterwards. However, Val could wait no 
longer, and at length was compelled to march. 
feeling extremely anxious and ill at ease. 
But the little band had hardly tramped 
half a mile along the main road to Volo, when 
suddenly the sound of a horse’s galloping 
hoofs came from behind them, and presently 
the voice of Jephson, no longer drawling. but 
quick and eager, was heard shouting insist- 
ently for his English friend. 

“ Val, Val, where are you, lad? You men 
— where is the Captain ? " 

Daintry stood aside, and, permitting his 
men to trudge by him into the shadows, was 
at Sultan's head in a moment. The handsome 
animal, сһаѓеа by days in the stable, was 
plunging and dancing so much that the 
correspondent, prairie-bred horseman though 
he was, found it hard to keep his seat. 

“What do you mean by making all thai 
row?" Val demanded rather savagely—he 
was feeling tired, and cross, aud dispirited. 
* Do you want to bring any prowling partie 
of Turkish cavalry that may be about 
down upon us? I can tel) you I'm in no 
humour to fight a rearguard action just at 
present!”’ 
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THE HAKE AMONG THE PILCHARDS: 
AN ACCOUNT OF A FAMOUS FISHERY. 


ti H^ sonny! Lessons over? Come 

straight up-a-long have ’ee so soon 
as ye were let out o’ school? Ye must be 
main fond о’ Po'mi'ster Hill to come right 
off to once without so much as a dish o' tay." 

Such was the greeting I received on that 
lovely afternoon in the latter part of October 
as I came up the path from the bench and 
joined the speaker on the little paved terrace 
in front of the baulking-house. А stout 
man was he, with a naturally florid face 
bronzed and wrinkled by daily exposure to 
the sun and the wind and the rain. His 
keen grey eyes, sparkling with merriment, 
just fell upon me while he spoke, and turned 
again to search the surface of the sea. 

For a moment he paused at the edge of 
the terrace that I might come up with him, 
and then, as I dropped into step, he resumed 
the walk which I had scarcely disturbed. A 
queer walk it was—six paces and a turn, віх 
paces and a turn, taken with the same regu- 
larity as on the after-deck of the schooner of 
which he was master in his younger duys. In 
size the deck and the terrace were about the 
вате. Hehadleft the sea before I knew him. 
For ten years he had been a huer. His services 
during the pilchard season had helped to 
increase the rather scanty income which he 
derived from the meagre savings of his sca- 
faring life. He was now ncarer sixty than 
fifty, and his auburn hair was plentifully 
sprinkled with grey. His voice was as deep 
and rich and musical as if his broad chest 
were an organ-chamber and his bronchial 
tubes a well-sensoned set of bassoons. In 
contrast with his voice mine was like the 
trill of piping trebles. 

'* You'll be havin’ some tea up here, Cap'n, 
and you'll give me a drop, won't ‘ee now?" 
I introduced a seductive tone into the 
question, which, I knew from previous 
experience, would secure for ine the coveted 
share. "I do like your tea up to the 
baulking-house better 'n mother's." 

“And what'd your mother say to that— 
eh?" 

“She'd agree. wi’ I, Cap'n, for she've said 
so herself many a time." 

* But we've got no milk for ’ce to-day." 

“Then I can have an extra bit о’ sugar, 
Cap’n, to make up for 'n. See what I've 
brought ’ee!’’ and I pulled а parcel from 
my pocket, folded back the greasy paper, 
and revealed to the merry eyes of tlie huer a 
couple of toothsome pasties. “ Mother was 
makin’ some for dinner, and said I, * Mother, 
dear, I be goin’ up to Po'mi'ster after 
school. Је’ me take a pasty for Сарт 
Quick, do 'ee, now, there's a dear, and here 
a be, two of ’em, one for I and one for you. 
Well share the pastics, Cap'n, and we'll 
share the tea." 

“A pretty conxer you be, sure ’nough, 
wi' that silver tongue o' yours," responded 
Captain Quick. “ Pasties! And what may 
there be in them, eh?  Shag, or conger, or 
what ? 

“Cap'n!” I exclaimed reproachfully. 
“You do know that mother 'd never put 
shag or conger into a pasty. No! 'tain't 
fishy pasty at all, this, but little juicy strips 
o' rolled-up beef wi’ just a touch о’ yellow 
fat in the middle of every roll ; fresh beef, 
and tlaky potatoes, and sliced onions, and а 
lining round the paste both top and bottom 
o' new turnips cut into pieces about as big 
as a shilling. They're prime, Cap'n! I had 
one to dinner." 
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PART II. 


“Ah! then we"! fill the croc. to once, 
and get the clome on the tabie. It be early 
yet for tay, but the sight o' they pasties, and 
what you do sny nbout the good things in 
"ет, һа’ set my mouth a-watering. Hi! 
there, boy Jim!” shouted he tu a young 
fisherman who was trimming the sails of а 
toy yacht in the shelter and whistling softly 
at the work. “Stir the fire, will ee? And 
fetch a drop of fresh water from the spring. 
Here's the young Commodore. He's goin’ 
to stay and honour us by drinkin’ a dish o' 
tay wi’ the huers in the cabin."' 

" Boy Jim " stretched himself with a yawn 
that ended the whistling, placed the yacht 
aside, iid went off with the kettle to the spring. 
Another huer—a tall, thin, wiry old man 
of nearly eighty, but looking quite fifteen vears 
younger, a complete contrast in appearance 
to Captain Quick—came out of the cabin, and 
joined us on the terrace. His kindly brown 
eyes beamed upon me for an instant ere they 
turned to the sea and swept the waters in the 
direction of Carrack Gladden, and the beam- 
ing eyes were only a part of the rare sinile 
that illuminated his weather-beaten and 
singularly handsome face. There was more 
of the Spaniard than the Celt in the features 
of Captain Bolitho. 

All these huers had beautiful eyes. What- 
ever might be their colour- grey, or blue, or 
brown, or black, or combinations of any of 
these with dotted hazel or tinges of violet — 
they were invariably bright and clear; and 
their vision was as nearly perfect as human 
vision could be. They were chosen for their 
task mainly because of the excellence of their 
evesight, and their power to detect and 
distinguish the ever-changing hues on the 
surface of the sea. They were all elderly 
men. The varied tints of the sea were known 
to them by long und closc familiarity, and, 
whatever the weather might be, they could 
tell you on the instant why certain colours 
prevailed, and what caused the blue, and 
green, and purple spaces, darker or lighter as 
the case might be, to shrink, and spread, and 
blend, and drift, and disappear and emerge 
again, like a vast, silent, slowly moving 
kaleidoscope. To the most skilful artist they 
could give useful hints about the colouring 
of the sea, although they themselves might 
not be able to paint a picture among them. 

While the over-full kettle sputtered on the 
fire, and the clatter of the clome—the ill- 
assorted crockery of the cabin— fell pleasantly 
upon our ears ав “ boy Jim” arranged it with 
no light hand upon the table, I listened to 
the remarks of the huers, and followed their 
gaze across the shining waters below. Almost 
directly under us three long, black boats, 
covered with & parachute-like shelter from 
amidships aft, but showing the seines folded 
carefully and the ropes neatly coiled in the 
bows, one close in, the next a few fathoms 
away. and the third a few fathoms again, 
heaved at their “stems” as if in gentle 
slumber upon the tide. 

Strong, powerful, beamy boats were they, 
in fashion almost like whale-boats, and fitted 
with oars fully twenty feet long. To mansge 
them in obedience to the signals of the huers 
was no child's play. Most of the men were 
cowered beneath tlie shelters, waiting, as they 
had already waited for six long weeks, for the 
welcome cry of the huers. In attendance upon 
these, hovering neur them, was & smaller boat, 
a‘ follier," or follower, with two young fellows 
abourd ready to join the nets after they were 
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shot, if the pilchards would only condescend 
to come some time between the dawn and the 
sunset. Away at Carrack Gladden, beyond 
the yellow sands of Carbis, another set of 
boats slept at their “stems "—the positions 
allotted to them —and vigilant huers were 
also watching at Hawk's Point for the ap- 
pearance of the fish that might mean wealth 
to the few and that would certainly mean 
work and wages to the many. 

Notwithstanding the fact that I had been 
familiar with the waters of the Вау from my 
earliest childhood, I could not surely tell 
when a “school” of pilchards was in sight. 
During certain conditions of the atmosphere, 
a soft cloud passing overhead, nnd wafted 
gently across the sky from the eastward, 
would be retlected from the surface of the 
sea exactly as if fish were there. To my 
unpractised eves the colour was just the 
same. And other indications, such as the 
presence of the gannets and the rippling of 
the waters, might show themselves, and seem 
to make assurance doubly sure; but I was 
deceived, nevertheless. Sometimes I was 
deceived by the colour thrown up from 
below by & bed of weed, stirred by the action 
of the current. or moving in the gentle 
ground-swell, for all the world as if a shoal 
of fish were passing. So І had learned the 
wisdom of reticence, and generally waited for 
some sign from the huers before venturing 
an opinion that might be lightly set aside. 
This afternoon, however, as the two old men 
remarked upon the recent catches by the 
drift-nets, and a trifling haul of a hundred 
hogsheads or so the day before at Mevazissey, 
all the while sweeping the waters with their 
clear eyes and alert to the slightest indications 
that the fish were coming, I beheld а band 
of colour, farther out than they were look- 
ing, and moving slowly shorewards, that 
impelled me to cry out with the utmost 
excitement nnd pleasure— 

“isn’t that fish? See! Cap’n Quick, Cap'n 
Bolitho—see! Isn't that fish? It must be. 
See! We shall have * Heva!’ d'rec'ly."' 

^*^ Where, my son?" asked both the huers 
at once. 

“There! бее!” and I pointed to where 
the shoal was coming in. * Why, they be 
breaking the surface! And the birds be 
screamin’ over n! It be fish. sure ’nough.” 

“So it be!" exclaimed Cap'n Bolitho. 

“Ay! it bo," cried Cap'n Quick, and he 
passed immediately into the cabin. 

My excitement increased, if that could 
be, with the double confirmation. I could 
scarcely control myself. The company in 
which my mother was interested occupied 
the Porthminster “stems " that afternoon, 


and I was overjoyed to think of what 
the shooting of the seine might mean 
to her and me, and to Wilmot and 


Gracie, my two sisters. When my father 
died, leaving the three of us to the cure of 
mv mother, most of his money was sunk in 
one of the several companies that now 
worked the pilchard fishery, and a very poor 
return indeed had we received from the 
precarious investment. Not only had we 
suffered from a succession of scanty seasons, 
but 16 had not been the turn of the boats 
of our company at the ~ stems" when the 
small * schools" were caught. If only the 
tish could be enclosed that were now coming 
in, and the fine weather would hold until 
they were tucked and landed, my mother 
would realise’a little fortune, and the dreum 
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of my boyhood might come true. For ‘he 
“ school" I had sighted was very large. Тһе 
kettle sung unheeded upon the cabin ‘ire, 
and the delicious pasties were forgotten. 

“There be baulks o’ fish," said Captain 
Bolitho. “Lanes of 'em. Ah! ray son, 
your eyes might well glisten, for there's a 
heap o' silver i’ that great ‘school’ for 
your mother, and others also who need it, if 
we enn only take 'n. We'll all be grateful 
to ‘ее if we can only take "n." 

* And why shouldn’ you take °п, Сарт?” 

“ Well, do 'ee see ?—they be comin’ in from 
the deep water, and not along the shore, as 
they do generally come. "They've been turned 
away from their proper course, else we should 
ha’ seed ’en—Cap’n Quick and I. But the 
honour o’ the sightin’ o’ this big ‘school’ 
do belong to you, my boy, and right proud 
you should be on account of it.” 

" What can have turned 
Cap'n?" 

“That new tin stream out to Gwithian 
may ha’ done it ; and the low tide, wi’ the 
rushin’ o' the sluices over the Hayle Bar, 
may ha’ kep’ 'en from strikin’ in again 
t'ards Carrack Gladden. Anyhow, the tish 
be herc, and it be * Heva!’” 

Captain Quick returned with the signal 
bushes and a couple of long speaking- 
trumpets ; one of the latter he handed to his 
companion, and placed the bushes on the 
wall. 

During his brief conversation with ime, 
Captain Bolitho had never once removed his 
eyes from the advancing patch of brownish 
purple. Where the fish surged to the 
surface in their frantic efforts to escape the 
savage onslaught of the hake that pursued 
them the patch was flecked with evanescent 
snowflakes, or what seemed like snowflakes, 
so white were they. Immediately above it 
hovered a flock of screaming gulls. From 
the upper air the larger gannets swooped 
upon their prey. Every fathom of their 
progress was marked by Captain Bolitho. 
When he thought they were near enough 
for the signal to be given he nodded to 
Captain Quick. simultaneously they placed 
their lips within the mouthpiece of the 
trumpets. The bell like ends were turned 
toward the sea. 

“Heva!” From Captain Quick’s instru- 
ment the tones rang out deep and musical, 
and, while they were yet palpitating in the 
balmy air, the call of Captain Bolitho, in 
tones shriller and more piercing, seemed to 
cut clean across them. “ Heva! 

The double ery worked like magic. The 
boat: below suddenly awoke from their 
slumbers. In an instant the parachute-like 
coverings had vanished, the men were on 
the thwarts, and their long oars were thrust 
out in readiness to send the bouts darting 
any way —aneal or astern, close in shore or 
farther out into the decep. The two huers 
laid aside the trumpcts and scized the white 
bushes. With folded arms they held them, 
thrust back almost behind the shoulders, and 
thence they swung them aloft, once, twice, 
thrice, the third time holding them at arm’s 
length, and, in response, the boats glided out 
to meet the fish. The centre boat, with the 
long seine, moved directly forward to inter- 
cept the leaders of the “school,” and the 
two others, with the stop-nets, swept aside 
to t» ке them on the flanks, and prevent them 
breaking away. The little **follier " danced 
attendance between the centre seine boatand 
the boat on the outer flank, lest the fish 
should slip off into the deeper waters. 

And now the men in the centre boat ship 
their oars. The fish are so near that they 
сап see {сш coming. The gulls screain 
louder than ever. The gannets, frightened by 
the closeness of the manœuvres, or else gorged 
to the full—for it is toward evening—soar 
aloft and sail away. The long seine, braided 
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after the famous Dungarvon mesh, is shot 
or dropped rapidly into the sea, and spread 
along in front of the shoal. Meeting with 
the obstruction, the fish turn seaward; but, 
more rapidly than they can move, the seine 
is falling, and, ere they can come up with 
the end of it, the stop-net also is down, and 
the ends are being secured by the * follier." 
Under tlie pressure of the advancing shoal. 
the heads of the van are being driven into 
the meshes, the flanks widen, and the fish 
become excited. The second stop-net is 
shot, and the little *follier" is round to 
secure the ends to the seine, and then away 
to draw the two stop-nets together, and so to 
enclose in а swaying circle as large a portion 
of the shoal as they and the seine will hold. 

For the whole shoal is by no means 
enclosed in this set of nets. The process 15 
repeated under the direction of the huers, 
and yet there are millions of fish available 
for the other bouts that now come dash- 
ing up from the foreshore, and from the 
" stems " at Carrack Gladden. A very tively 
scene presents itself on sea and land. The 
blare of the trumpets has not only reached 
the boats, but the town also, rousing the 
inhabitants, and sending such as are not 
engaged on absolutely necessary work, or too 
infirm to move, down to the rocks and 
beaches, where, from points of vantage, they 
can watch over, and discuss and criticise, 
the operations of the fishermen and the 
prospects of so large a haul. The tiny 
headland of Penolva swarms like an ant-hill. 

The Porthminster beach is strewn with 
excited groups of garrulous people. Many 
tnread their way up the hill to the baulking- 
house. Women and children gather in 
laughing groups along the foreshore and chaff 
and cheer the men who push out in their 
gigs and punts to help to secure the spoil. 
It is “ Heva! "—the event of the year to 
these merry people, the reaping of the 
harvest of the sea, the assure nce of food and 
raiment during the coming winter even for 
the poorest among them, and for a few, 
among whom I might reckon my own dear 
mother, a permanent addition to their 
income, welcome as the harvest to the 
husbandman who ** waiteth for the precious 
fruit of the carth, and hath long patience 
for it." Long patience, indeed, for this 
harvest my own dear mother had 
cherished uncomplainingly, and I simply 
longed to rush home with the news, only 
that I knew it must have reached her 
already, and І could not tear myself away 
from the stirring scene. 

The fish were caught, and they seemed to 
know that they were caught. First one way, 
and then another, they rushed in their futile 
efforts to break through the enfolding meshes. 
Sometimes they succeeded in pressing down 
the top lines of the nets by the sheer weight of 
their immense numbers, and a few hundreds 
of them would escape ; but they were a mere 
nothing in comparison with the great bulk 
of the shoal. To prevent these surface 
rushes, and to keep the fish within the nets, 
the men in the gigs and punts gathered 
around, and bent the water with their oars. 
A great splashing they made, and, in the 
gladness of their hearts, they shouted one 
to the other, and flung remarks about the 
fish in their own strong vernacular, witty 
and otherwise, across the boiling circles. 

Mad with joy they seemed to be, but there 
was method in their madness—method, both 
ingenious and skilful. Of that great shoal 
not many escaped. Seine after seine was 
shot; space after space 6f those troubled 
waters, tceming with silvery life, was 
enclosed. The nets were cleverly drawn 
into the shallows, where the bottom was 
sandy, and free from rock and weed; and 
there, of necessity, because the night was 
comin; on, and nothing more could be done 


until the following morning, the fish were 
kept until they could be tucked and carried 
away to the cellars. 

Fortunately, the weather was fine. The 
sun went down in a cloudless sky, and the 
sea was as quiet as it is on the softest 
summer’s night. The landing of the fish 
depended largely upon the continuance of 
the calm weather. In October we were never 
certuin what the weather might be twelve 
hours in advance. The gales of the autumn 
equinox might break upon us in the night, 
disturb the sea, or even wash the seines 
ashore, and so let off the fish and render all 
our labour in vain. 

There were anxious hearts as the night went 
by, and troubled eyes peering often through 
the blinds to see whether the heavens were 
still elear and the stars shining, and ears 
held awake and tense to catch the first faint 
soughing of the wind if it should begin to 
blow. But all the fears were groundless. The 
night passed peacefully. The morning spread 
its pearly radiance over the eastern dunes, 
and across the quiet waters of the Bay, just 
as if God had sent it specially to aid us in 
the taking of our spoil. For a finer morning 
no one could have wished, and while the 
pink was flushing the pearl the town began 
to stir, and the toilers to prepare themselves 
for the tasks of the day. 

(To be continued.) 
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SOME SATURDAY PLEASANT BICYCLE SPINS. 


Г may be taken as a general rule that where 

the best scenery is to be found, there the 
country is most hilly, and the route which 
we are about to describe fully exemplifies 
this statement. There is no denying the fact 
that it is an exceedingly hilly ride, and those 
who are afraid of collar-work, and only enjoy 
“ pottering around," had better leave it 
severely alone; but to the sturdy cyclist it 
reveals some of the most delightful scenery 
of the beautiful county of Kent, and also 
affords a glimpse of two or three objects of 
great historical interest, as well as allowing 
us to make acquaintance with several quaint 
and picturesque old-world villages. 

In order to allow a long day for the excur- 
sion it will be well, for those living in town, 
to take an early train to Bromley and make 
a start upon the Sevenoaks road. On the 
outward journey, however, we only follow 
this road for about half a mile, turning off to 
the right where a direction on a lamp-post 
indicates the way to Наулѕ and Keston. Аз 
we pass through the village of Hayes we may 
get a peep at the beautiful gardens of Hayes, 
Place, where the great William Pitt was born. 
The present mansion was built by the Earl 
of Chatham, and in the church close by may 
be seen the banners used at the noble Earl’s 
funeral. Bear to the left on leaving Hayes, 
and then to the right at the next fork, and 
we soon rise on to Hayes Common, one of the 
brightest and prettiest bits of open scenery 
near London, commanding tine views looking 
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MEVER CASTLE 


northward, with the Crystal Palace as a con- 
spicuous landmark. 

Keston, with another delightful common, is 
soon reached, and here the curious may stop 
to explore a spot called Cæsar’s Camp, where 
Roman coins and remains have been 
discovered, as well as the foundations of 
buildings. If antiquities fail to attract, the 
glorious view from the highest point of the 
Avoiding the 
road which bears off to the left to Downe 
(which, however, is all uphill), we keep straight 
forward, past Leaves Green and Aperfield 
Court, the road rising steadily but almost 
imperceptibly for a couple of miles until the 
summit of Westerham Hill is gained. 

Many serious and fatal accidents have oc- 


¥ curred in descending this hill, which is now 


y 
d 


guarded, in addition to the usual danger 


"` board, by « notice warning cyclists thatitisun- 
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rideable without n powerful brake. 
But no stranger should attempt to 
ride down even in these days of two 
brakes, for the gradient is very 
severe for some distance, and 
several sharp bends are encoun- 
tered. By all means walk as far as 
the houses, three parts of the way 
down, by which time the hill has 
dropped nearly 400 feet in three 
quarters of a mile—then the cycle 
muy safely be mounted, and we soon 
run past Westerham station and 
climb the steep street into the 
centre of the little Kentish town. 
Here we must turn to the right and follow 
the Limpstield road for a short distance, but 
care must be taken not to miss the turning 
on the left which leads to Edenbridge. It 
bas no direction-post to indicate where it 
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leads, and has the appearance of being & 
carriage-drive to a private residence. But 
once having struck it, we have a bit of level 
riding, and then must prepare for more climb- 
ing, for the road soon begins to rise steeply 
up to Westerham Common. When the top 
of the hill is reached, it is worth while to rest 
a few minutes before commencing the descent 
of Crockham Hill, in order to view the land 
which is the goal of our pilgrimage; for it is 
all spread out like a map before us in the 
magnificent view of the Weald country 
towards Edenbridge, Hever, Penshurst, Leigh, 
and Tonbridge which this spot commands, 
Surely this is a sight worth coming mapy 
miles and enduring some fatigue to behold ! 

It is now nearly all downhill for about 
three miles into Edenbridge. At first the 
descent is steep and requires careful riding, 
keeping to the left where the road forks at 
Crockham Hill village ; thence it is easy going 
past the two railway-stations which this 
minute town boasts of, but which have ap- 
parently failed to increase the size or import- 
ance of the place. We cross the little river 
Eden, from which the town is named, and 
take the first turning to the left for Hever, 
the tall spire of whose church will soon be 
noticeable. This is our landmark, for 
we must pass the church in order. to reach 
Hever Castle, which lies on low ground just 
beyond, and which we have climbed so many 
hills to see. The interior of the castle is no 
longer shown to visitors, as was formerly the 
case, but à good view of it may be had from 
the road, and it is even permissible to walk 
down the drive in order to get a sight of 
the entrance-gateway, with its portcullis 
complete as in the days when, from the 
overhanging eaves, boiling pitch or 
melted lead might be poured. as a warm 
greeting to unwelcome invaders. 

Hever Castle is a fine specimen 
of an old castellated manor-house, 
and still stands completely sur- 


HEVER CASTLE 


rounded by its moat as it did when Henry үп. 
used to come a courting Anne Boleyn, who 

| her fafher, Sir Thomas 
Boleyn.) It, is ваба) that thé Kentish roads 
were so bad at that timo, that King Henry 
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used frequently to get stuck in the mud on 
his love missions, until help came from the 
castle to extricate him. Now that the rooms 
once occupied by Anne Boleyn, and her 
successor Anne of Cleves, are no longer 
shown, nor the banqueting-hall and council- 
chamber, the latter emblazoned round the 
walls with many a coat of arms, we must 
fain be content with gazing upon the pictur- 
esque exterior of this relic of the past, and 
then resume our journey to fresh objects 

of interest and scenes of beauty. 

Less than two miles from Hever is the 
quaint Ле village of Chiddingstone, 
consisting only of a pretty church, a row 
of ancient timbered houses—one of which 
is the village shop—and a rustic inn, 
beside which are the gates of the castle or 
hall which we saw across the lake just 
before reaching the village. In the church 
several iron monuments to the Streatfield 
family are to be seen. These were prob- 
ably made in the Sussex ironworks, which 
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were of great importance in former days. 
Behind the Castle Inn may be seen a 
curious block of sandstone, locally known 
as the chiding-stone, said to be the spot 
"where the priest used to chide the 
people.” Possibly it was a druidical altar. 

From Chiddingstone to Penshurst is but 
a couple of miles as the crow flies, but, as 
a bicycle will not fly, it is necessary to 
cover considerably more than that distance 
in order to reach the home of the Sidneys. 
The road is very circuitous, but, if we are 
careful when about a mile from Chidding- 
stone to take a turning to the left where 
a board says “ Private road to Penshurst,” 
we shall save much climbing. 

Kent is the land of hops and orchards, 
nnd if our journey happens to be made in 
springtime, the blossom оѓ the fruit-trees 
will give an added charm to the country- 
side. If the month be September, then 
the hop-gardens will be alive with busy 
pickers stripping the golden bine from the 
tall poles, ready for baking the hops in 
the tall oast-houses which form such a 
picturesque feature of every Kentish home- 
stead. 

Penshurst Place is one of the most famous 
historical homes of England. It dates from 
the time of Edward 1, but is chiefly 
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associated with the memory of the celebrated 
Sir Philip Sidney, the hero of the battle of 
Zutphen. Unlike Hever Castle, it is 
generously thrown open to visitors on 
certain days of the week, and a look through 
its ancient apartments will give one a good 
idea of the mode and conditions of life 
enjoyed by our forefathers. We enter 


through a gateway of Edward vr.'s time into 
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a courtyard which leads to the great hall, 
the most interesting, because the most 
perfectly preserved, of the old portion of the 
mansion. It is a fine and lofty room, with 
the original open roof, beneath which is the 
fireplace, the smoke from which escaped by 
the louvres above. We see the original oak 
tables and the minstrels’ gallery, with many 
suits of armour adorning the walls, one of the 


most curious relics being Sir Philip Sidney's 
two-handed sword. Other rooms are shown, 
including the ball-room of Queen “Anne's 
time; pages’ room; Queen Elizabeth's 
room, so called because much of the 
furniture was given by her; the tapestry- 
room and the gallery,—all of which contain 
portraits of various members of the Sidney 
family. The park is full of beautiful wood- 
land scenery and contains a famous tree 
called the Bear’s Oak, the trunk of which 
measures over 22 ft. in circumference. A 
full day might with advantage be spent at 
Penshurst, and we leave it with regret, but we 
have yet over twenty miles to ride, and River 
Hill to climb, before we regain our starting- 
place at Bromley. 

Our road now leads us past the front of 
Penshurst Place and beside the park fence 
through a pleasant wooded country to Leigh, 
another charming village with picturesque 
cottages and ancient church, with Hall Place 
on our left. In another mile we pass Hilden- 
borough station and soon join 
the main road from Tonbridge to 
London, where a lofty windmill 
stands high above the roadway. 
Then we commence the ascent of 
River Hill, a long and toilsome 
climb, made more difficult by the 
loose condition of the road in the 
steepest part. When once the 
summit is gained, however, the 
surface improves, and we have a 
fine run down into Sevenoaks. 
Here, at Knole Park, is another 
ancestral home, which, however, 
is closed to the public; but this 
is less to be regretted as we have 
no time for further halts. 

Bear to the left in the centre of 
the town, and, still descending, we 
shall pass Riverhead and Dunton 
Green before we tackle the last 
stiff climb on our day’s journey— 
Stepham Hill. Unlike River Hill, 
this ascent is well engineered, with 
a good surface, and can be sur- 
mounted by a good rider without 
dismounting, but it will be found 


quite. long and steep enough for most of 
us. Greenstreet Green is then passed, 
followed by a rise into Farnborough, which 
is worth seeing. The remaining three and 
a-half miles to Bromley station is all in 
our favour as regards gradient, and we reacli 
our destination well satisfied, it is to be 
hoped, with our fifty miles' tour through 
the garden of England. 
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oors! Oh! 
yes, there 
is much 
to be said 
and writ- 
ten about 
“ Boots, "' 
although there may 
be some questioners 
inclined to doubt it. 

lor instance, the 
first specimen of the 
boot that excited our 
imagination was the 
seven-leagued boot 
of fairyland, when 
in childhood we wer? 
told of the wonderful 
feats (not feets) of 
Jack the Giant-killer, 


and such like warriors. 

We soon tired, however, of anything so 
unreal and improbablo, and we passed on 
(in our desire for something more suited to 
our developing intellect) to the high boots 
of the Robber or Freebooter of glorious 


renown. How our memory tingles at the 
recollection of Ralph the Rover and gentle- 
men of his quality ! 

Robin Hood and his merry men !—good 
freebooters all!—their roving, free, and 
happy life; their escapades and daring 
ventures after “ booty." 

And why, let us ask, should the plunder 
of robbers be called * booty "? Surely after 
the Freebooters’ boots. Why not? 

We make bold here to digress somewhat 
nnd say that the term “ booty " has even 
been applied to many of our readers before 
now — but not on account of their boots. Do 
not many of us recollect our early days when 
our fond and loving mother cailed us her 
little ** Booty " ? 

But to resume, shall we not admit the 
immense influence on history boots have ex- 
ercised? Who can forget the Wellington 
boots, and the great part they played in the 
battle of Waterloo? Could the Iron Luke 
have crushed the terror of Europe without 
his boots? Impossible ! 

Then, coming to our own times—we recall 
with mixed feelings of pride and pain the 
exultation and suffering of the ordinary foot- 
ball match of the days when the barbarous 
system of “ hacking ” was not only permitted 
but gloried in. 

Fortunately this disgrace has long since 

sed away ; but our memory of the boots 
of those days is still clearly defined and kept 


fresh by the “honourable scars" which 
adorn our jaggéd shin-bones. 

We call to mind the care with which our 
boots were prepared for the fray—indeed, 
there was ro secret 
about the elaborate 
preparations through 
which certain boots 
went, prior to a 
match of importance. 

Some were speci- 
aily prepared by the 
town bootmaker with 
hard wooden tips 
according to the in- 
structions of the 
bloodthirsty young 
footballer ; while 
others were con- 
sidered — sufliciently 
warlike if the thick 


leather soles were 
heavy and well 
sharpened at the 


toes! Appalling as 
it may appear nowa- 
days, many a glorious 
(or inglorious) victory 
was won by boots ! 

This subject natu- 
rally suggests the 
expression, * The 
Order of the Boot,” 
an explanation of 
which may not be 
out of place here; 
and this perhaps will be better gecom- 
plished by the recital of an oc^asion on 
which “ The Order of the Boot " might with 
justification be bestowed. 

Lct the gentle reader for the moment 
imagine that the poor writer has sought the 
quietude of his study. On the opposite 
side of the road stands a large seminary for 
young ladies. It is a hot, sultry day, and all 
the windows of that establishment are thrown 
open. 

From the commingled scunds of jangling 
discord churned forth, it may be assumed 
that at least thirty-seven, probably more, of 
those aspiring young ladies are cheerfully 
strugeling at half the number of pianos, in 
their endeavours to obtain that ellicicney in 
music they unfortunately, for the present, do 
not possess. Thisisnotall. A short distance 
down the road an Italian piano-organ is 
being ground by а ruffianly Italian (or 
monster calling itself an Italian), and emitting 


' weird but assertive sounds intended for a 
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stirring march of victory, or a sentimental 
rhapsody from the shores of Arcadia. lnany 
event, it would be a difficult task to recognise 
the exact tune, but it is rendered quite an 
impossibility by the many and woeful sounds 
coming to us from the seminary, and the 
presence, outside our study window, of a 
little Spaniard, accompanied by his monkey, 
who is extracting heartrending and wheezy 
noises from a collapsible instrument which 
never seems to collapse. 

The noises thus produced nre made more 
terribly painful by an occasional note of his 
own; half & scream, half a nasal groan— 
intended, perhaps, for a native ballad of his 
mountain home in the Pyrenees. 

Now, when we say we would cheerfully 
bestow on each and every one of these so- 
called musicians ** The Order of the Boot," 
the true sense of the expression will be 
apparent, and doubtless will be fully appre- 
ciated by the reader. 

Of course, there are many other boots that 
might with advantage be included in this 
dissertation ; we will, however, content our- 
selves with the mention of that worthy called 
“ Boots," who is commonly considered to be 
& person made for the purpose of cleaning 
boots ; and, lastly, the ** boot " of л four-in- 
hand coach, which has nothing whatever in 
this world to connect it with boots, but is 
solely intended to contain those good things 
usually associated with a picnic. 


The Person called” Boots” 


Oh! yes—there is much to be said and 
written about “ Boots." 
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POULTRY FOR FLESH AND EGGS. 


PART IV.—THE SITTING HEN—CHICKEN-REARING— AILMENTS OF FOWLS— SOME OTHER BREEDS. 


‘ar SirriNG Hrey.—FEver since I have taken 
to the study of Poultry I have believed in 
the somewhat old-fashioned plan of setting 
two hens at once (on the same day if possible) 
instead of one, and I have advised my readers 
to do the same. It is a good plan, if only 
for one reason. It is possible that you may 
not have more than a baker's dozen of 
chickens hatched between the two of them. 
Then you are able to give the whole lot to 
the most likely-looking mother, and send the 
other back to her duties in the run. I don't 
think that she wiil be very sorry to go, either, 
though she makes a good deal of demurrage 
at first. 

If you really want to do the best you can 
for your sitting hen, you must place food 
near to her nest every duy—hard food, that is, 
because it retains the body-heat longer; 
maize is as good as any, or a mixture of 
maize, barley, and vats. See that she is not 
disturbed in any way. A dust-bath will be 
very advantageous, because if vermin is not 
kept down the fowl cannot beotherwise than 
restless, and thus eggs will become addled. 

Put pure soft water handy to the nest 
every morning. There is no time like that 
before breakfast for seeing to your pets, what- 
ever they are, whether dogs, rabbits, canaries, 
pigeons, or fowls. Work of this kind is very 
interesting, and one has the satisfaction of 
feeling that duty is being done. Опе feels 
something else, too, before he is done— 
namely, healthy appetite. 

If you go in for keeping many fowls, here 
is a wrinkle worth knowing. Get winter- 
laying pullets late in autumn ; good Dorking- 
Cochin crosses will do, or any other useful 
cross. You thus get eggs as early as January, 
and if you then set several hens you will be 
almost sure to have lots of valuable birds 
ready for the early summer market. 

lf you set half a dozen, it is best to let 
them have a small house to themselves, with 
& covered wire fence around it. "This will 
keep away the rats, and you can let the hens 
out once n day to feed. 

Of course, if you go in for incubation you 
can do almost anything ; but this is a science 
by itself, which I may enlarge upon later oz. 

Before the time the chickens come out you 
must have your coops prepared. I need 
hardly describe these. I do not even re- 
corimend them at country farms and places 
where the fowl can take her brood away for 
exercise and fceding, because this is à more 
natural way. It seems crucl to the hen, I 
think, to coop her; and many an anxious 
hour she must spend seeing her little brood 
Just oatside her prison, yet unable to protect 
them from danger or find them пісе 
succulent tit-bits. Lut necessity has no law ; 
especially are coops handy in towns. 

Now, remember this: fora whole day after 
they are hatched your chicks will need no 
feeding—their little crops are still sticky 
und vlutinous—but after that time they begin 
to feel nature's helm with a vengeance. 
Many make the first food hard-boiled eggs, 
with bread or biscuit crumbs. Well, if you 
can afford this, feed them so for two days, 
and you will do well. Then the food I 
advise is oatmeal, sufficiently wetted with 
nice new milk to make the morsels easily 
swallowed. You might feed on this from the 
first, with the admixture of just a little hard- 
ooiled egg. Only don't starve vour chickens. 
Don't spoil the ship for a ha'p'orth of tar. 
Afterwards let them have their oatmeal and 
milk with a little bit of suet fincly ground, 
and vary this with well-boiled rice mixed with 
bariey-meal, and boiled mashed potatocs 


mixed with a little oatmeal and milk. Do not 
give potatoes, however, more than once a day. 
In cold weather a little brown sugar mixed 
with the diet wil help to maintain the 
animal heat. 

Bone-dust —Spratt's, I think, have this 
and other food for chickens— may be 
mixed with the food. It seems to give the 
birds extra stamina, and enables them to grow 
and put on flesh. 

Feed them very early in the morning, and 
put food down for them late at night where 
the rats or mice won't get at it. 

In cold weather it would be best to have 
chickens under glass ; they might soon catch 
a chill, and die quickly. The water should be 
so placed that they cannot knock it over and 
cannot wet themselves too much. It should 
be boiled water allowed to cool, and changed 
every duy. Feed your chickens all day long. 

The Mother Hen.—She must not be 
forgotten nor neglected, and must be well 
fed, giving her boiled lights as well as soft 
and hard food. 

Give her a clean nest under a roomy coop. 
Do not use & coop so low that the hen 
cannot stand upin it. She may get cramped 
if you do. 

Remember that you cannot get chickens 
to thrive in а dark place. Plenty of light, 
air, and sunshine are indispensable to their 
welfare. By day, if not wet and rainy, you 
may coop out on the grass. Let the chicks 
have grain as soon as they can pick and 
swallow it, and you may have it crushed to 
begin with. If they have been hatched in 
cold weather, and it is found impossible to 
coop them out, they will require a little 
shredded ment to make up for the loss of the 
insect and grub food they would have found 
for themselves. 

The grain given to chickens should be 
small, and not old and hard ; a little hemp 
will not hurt, and canary and even rape 
they will pick freely enough. 

Fattening for the Market.—People like to 
see a nice plump chicken on the table, and 
believe that the flesh of such a bird is 
sweeter. Be that as it may, you are bound 
to supply just what is wanted. Your chickens 
will be ready to fatten, therefore, when 
between three and four months old. You 
must not pen them, but just restrict their 
liberty somewhat, feed on a mixture of 
boiled rice, with oatmeal, milk, suet, and 
brown sugar, and the oftener you feed the 
better. Some give trencle instead of the 
sugar. Well, it is rather apt to open the 
bowels too much, and diarrhea is destructive 
to your chance of getting them nice and 
plump. Older fowls are fattened in the same 
way, only they may be penned; but as to 
cramming, it is too disgustingly cruel to be 
recommended. 

Birds for the Show-Benches.—Unless you 
have fowls that are extremely well up in 
exhibition properties, I should advise you 
not to think of showing. You want to study 
the points well before you breed, you want to 
read books, and, above all, to attend shows 
and study the best birds in their pens. Birds, 
then, that vou intend showing must be extra 
well attended to for months beforehand. 
They ought to be not only plump, but 
healthily so. Some weeks before, they will 
need to be fed on plenty of oatmeal and a 
11е boiled rice draggled with the sweetest 
of milk. They must be kcpt apart from all 
other fowls. and have grcen food with a 
handful of hemp and canary now and then. 
The purcst of water always fresh. Do not 
attempt any faking of plumage, only be very 


careful of it. Pen them a few days before 
sending up, just to get them used to it, else 
they will not show so well. 

The Ailments of Fowls: Prevention and 
cure.-—1n fowl-runs where саге is taken with 
the inmates disease is hardly ever seen, 
though accidents may occur. This is only 
another proof, tirst, that microbes and disease- 
germs will give rise to disease; so will 
draughts, cold, wet, etc. Impure water will 
produce that fearful disorder called the gapes. 

My advice, therefore, is: keep disease at 
bay, prevention being betterthancure. Take 
every precaution as to cleanliness, give fresh 
soft water every day, in well-rinsed dishes, 
and see that this does not freeze in winter 
or get foul in the summer sunshine ; keep a 
watchful eye on the dust-bath, provide 
shelters against storm and rain, ventilate 
well, feed scientifically, and do not forget 
the green food if your birds cannot get out 
to tind it for themselves. 

(1) Fowls are liable to many kinds of 
accidents, especially to the feet. Attend to 
lame fowls at once, therefore. The toes or 
sole of the foot may have been cut with glass. 
The wounded foot wants to be cleaned with 
hot water, then disinfected with cold water, 
reddened with & pinch of permanganate of 
potash, next binding up with a little zinc 
ointment. Wounds in the wattles should be 
washed and dressed with friar's balsam. For 
bruises use arnica lotion. 

(2) Apoplexy.—This is not unusual in runs 
where the feeding is neglected and insutlicient 
exercise given. The bird drops dead with 
blackened comb and wattles. Fits of other 
kinds may occur from the same causes. Give 
а grain of calomel with a few grains ої 
powdered jalap made into a bolus, with a 
little syrup, rolled in tissue-paper and 
popped down the throat. Next day a castor- 
oil capsule. Reduce the diet, and give plenty 
of green food, keeping the bird in & quiet 
place for a week at least. 

(3) Baldness.— This is usually caused by one 
fowl picking the head of the other to relieve 
itchiness. Separate the bald fowl, and use a 
mixture of blue and sulphur ointments, spar- 
ingly, however, if there be much rawness. 

(4) Bumble-foot.—A swelling in toe or toes 
and sole of the foot. Poultice and lance 
when it feels bogey and suggestive of matter. 
Then treat as a wound, taking care that no 
dirt gets in. 

(9) Canker.—Washing with disinfecting 
soup, and dressing with curbolised or Izal 
ointments. Separate from the others. It is 
most usual in the face, wattles, or comb. A 
little dilute nitrate of mercury ointment may 
do good. 

(6) Colds and Bronchitis.—Place the bird 
in & warm but well-ventilated place, bathe 
its head frequently with hot water just 
tinged with Condy's. Give a couple of drops 
of chlorodyne mixed into a ball,.with flour, 
thrice daily, a capsule or two of castoroil, and 
feed well. Ten drops to fifteen of paregoric 
may be given twice a day with a little 
glycerine. Putin a bolus; fowls’ throats are 
wide, and they are very casily physicked. 

(7) Diarrhwa.--This is a very troublesome 
complaint, which, like many others, is more 
easily prevented than cured. Cold as well 
as much heat is one cause, bad water 
another, while bad feeding, bad food, and 
the want of cleanliness will account for 
many cases. Often it is epizootic, running 
right through the whole run. 

We can do nothing until the cause is 
removed. See to the healthiness of the 
fowl house endjrun at олсе, therefore. The 


ailing birds should be removed, and put into 
the hospital pens. These are simple square 
boxes with open wire fronts, and they should 
be always kept clean, dry, and handy, as they 
may be useful in cases of accident as well as 
illness. As these pens are portable, they can 
be placed near to a fire in a warm room ; and 
if a sick or bruised bird is wrapped in some 
pieces of old flannel and treated in this pen, 
it is wonderful how quickly it comes round. 
We must take care, however, that it 1s not 
put too close to the fire, else we may have 
roast chicken instead of cured. 

In diarrhea a castor-oil capsule will do 
good to commence with, and after a time 
two or three drops of chlorodyne every four 
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hours in a bolus as usual. Feed on boiled 
rice, with a dust of powdered chalk in it. 

Put chalk in the morning meal of the 
other fowls, and bone-dust as well. 

(8) Crop-bound.—The suffering fowl is 
often in a pitiful condition. Perhaps a little 
gin and water may give relief, and, if not, an 
operation may often save a valuable bird. 

(9) The Gapes. — Symptoms : gaping, 
gasping, stretching of the neck, and signs of 
great distress. The disease is caused by 
drinking impure water, and the trachea after 
death, which nearly alwavs takes place, is 
found filled with larval worms. I have not 
much faith in any cure, but I have in some- 
thing better— prevention. 
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(10) Roup.— Contagious, or caused by foul, 
damp surroundings. There are, in addition 
to the usual symptoms of a violent cold, 
rattling of the breath, offensive discharges 
from the nostrils, swelling of the eyes and 
matter therefrom, loss of appetite, debility, 
etc. Castor-oil to begin with, the bird having 
been put in a warm, clean place. А pinch 
of chlorite of potash and a few drops of 
sweet nitre thrice daily. Soft food. Washing 
or bathing head and eyes with hot water 
reddened with permanganate of potash. 
Afterwards a tonic. I have no faith in so- 
called roup pills nor in avy patent physics I 
know nothing about. 

(To b? continued.) 
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JI" on SraiwiNG Wurrrkwoop.—]t will 
be as well to begin this chapter with 
a few hints on staining and polishing. 

All whitewood articles will need to be 
stained, otherwise they will soon wear a 
very grimy look. 
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Fig. 9.—DESIGN FOR FANCY MATCH-BOX, 


Cleaning.—Before putting the stain on, 
well clean the carving with indiarubber or 
bread-crumbs. The best stains are “ Stophen’s 
wood-stains." Ebony or a lighter stain 
may be used; whatever it be, put it on to 
the carving with a camel-hair brush, being 
careful to cover up all the white parts, and 


THE “B.0.P.” CHIP-CARVER. 


By A. SANDERS. 


CHAPTER III. 


turning the work from side to side to see 
that not the least white speck be left. If 
ebony stain be used, it would be better to 
apply two coats, letting the first one get 
quite dry before putting on the second. 


Fic. 10.—DEs1GN ron BELLOWS. 


Polishing. —Walnut, or any other coloured 
wood, not needing a coat of stain, as well as 
the stained whitewood, will need polishing 
with beeswax and turpentine. Cut the 
wax into very fine shavings and put them 
into a saucer or open tin on the hob or near 
а stove to melt. When quite liquid, remove 


from the fire and stir into the melted wax 
about twice the quantity of turpentine; the 
result should be a mixture of about the 
consistency of butter on a warm day. This 
can be applied to the carving with a soft 
brush, and should be left to soak into the 
wood for about half an hour before finally 
polishing with a stiff brush. Stained wood 
must not be waxed until quii? dry, or the 
stain will brush off. I would strongly re- 
commend the beginner to use “ebony ” 
stain, as it is much easier to manipulate, 
and gives excellent results. 

Match-bor.-—Fig. 9 shows a design for 
the top and side of & small match-box. A 
careful study of the design for the top, n, 
will show how the pattern is set out, the 
circular band and the bounding lines being 
the same as those in fig. 6. The compasses 
must be placed оп A,B,C,D, etc., to get the 
leading lines of the design all radiating from 
the centre; and upon points 1, 2, 3, 6, etc., 
in these lines, to get tho curves, Ax, вх, c x, 
etc.; the small inner circle should be drawn 
to regulate the positions of these points. 
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Fic. 13.—SKETCH OF BREAD-BOARD, 


In setting out the pattern for the side, a, 
after drawing the bounding line, draw the 
semicircle x, Y, z, with the compass on o, or 
slipped higher or lower to make the curve 
fit into the space ; then by freehand get the 
long curves reaching from x and z right to 
the bottom of the design. The other three 
sides, being of exactly the same size, will Le 
treated in the same way. 

Bellows.—Fig. 10 is a design fcr a pair of 
bellows. In setting out the pattern be very 
careful to get a line running from the top of 
the handle right down to the middle of the 
bottom; on this line two circles are drawn, 
one large and the other small. These, with 
their enclosed designs and the triangular 
pockets (x, Y) between, form the chief parts 
of the pattern. The large circle is set out in 
a similar way to the one in fig. 7, but the 
parts are afterwards filled in differently. 
The other side of the bellows may be 
veined round in bands to give a little tinish, 
but it does not need an “all-over " pattern 
like the front. 

Swedish bread-board.—Figs. 11 and 12 
are designs for the border of a bread-board 
(fig. 13). This is not of the usual round 
shape, but that used in Sweden. lt is 
merely ah oblong.strip of wood, 17 in. by 
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9 in. by 2 in., with a band of deep carving 
&cross each end, leaving the middle plain. 
The two designs given are composed entirely 
of straight lines, and though very simple and 
straightforward— both to set out and to 
carve—are very effective. The border is 
finished off above and below by a deep V- 
shaped cut: this is made by ruling three 
straight lines a little distance away from, and 
parallel to the border, and then cutting down 
along the middle one a good deep vertical 
cut and cutting out the wood on either side, 
slanting the tool from the lines on either side 
down to the middle. A study of the design 
will make this quite clear. 

Depth of carving.—' The character of the 
carving is greatly enriched by making good 
deep cuts. Shallow cuts tend to make the 
carving look feeble and poor, however 
correctly and neatly worked. 

Photo-frame..—Yig. 14 shows a design for 
а photo-frame. This again is a design based 
entirely on straight lines, yet giving a very 
rich result. A careful examination of the 
unshaded side will show how to get the 
pattern set out. 

Though with this frame I am bringing 
these short chapters on Chip-carving to an 
end, I shall hope that all who have started 
to “chip” will go on, and in time become 
“ proficients" in the art, and not be con- 
tented with merely working from other folks’ 
designs, but tuke ruler, pencil, and compass, 
put on their “ puzzling-caps," and turn out 
designs of their own. 

[THE END.] 
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Flu, 12,—DEs16N Fun Donpkn oF BREAD-BOARD, 


Fic. 14.—DEsiGN FOR PHOTO-FRAME. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


APRIL. 


Bv Di. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon 
Loft, Aviary, Rabbitry, 
and Gardens. 


1 Boy HiMsELF.— 
“Now Spring unlocks the flowers, 
oO. to paint the laughing soil.” 


Yes, and we know that spring is full of sweet days 
and redolent of hope and happiness yet to соте. Oh. I 
could sit here and write for hours on the joys of spring. 
but long experience has taught me that Ше“ B.O.P.’ 
bovs have souls, and not, like the readers of penny hor- 
ribles, merely indiarubber gizzards, Our boys are dape- 
ble in themsclves of enjoying all the signs of returning 
life that at this chaste season are visible every where 
around us. not only in the beautiful country itself. but 
in the gardens or parks of almost every town iu Britaiu. 
But no boy who has a bike will be content at this time 
of the year to ride in the suburbs of cities, for his 
machine can carry him, even in one short hour, down 
into the sweet country, where be can see the early green 
upon the hedges, the leaf-buds upon the trees, the early 
wildtiowers in the copses, nestling beneath shelterei 
banks or snowing the pools over, and he can paure 
often to hear the birds singing their happy songs—all 
the carea and troubles of the weary winter past and 
gone. He can see the birds busy bullding their nests 
better now than later on when the loliage is rich and 
close. Happy, indeed, is the boy who can study nature 
at this season of the year, who-has a mind attuned to 
its harmony. and who can elicit the strange story of 
life trom every brake, bush, or thorn, and from the com 
the beetles that cross his path in their search for tbe 
sunshine. 

If vou have been a geod deal confined to the house of 
late, you must be most careful not to overdo any exer- 
cise which you may take—whether walking, biking, or 
swimming. The stitch which boys, when out of forin. 
sometimes feel in their sides if they spurt is a warning 
voice and means danger ahead. Begin the cold morn- 
ing tub now if ever you mean to be а man and be atie 
to hold up your face among otbers out-doors or 10. 

A healthy boy can look the King in the face: з 
weakly one feels Le caunot look the cat square in the 
eve. But this cold tub half an hour before Pia eer 
followed by rubbing and squeezing every Inuscle in 
body and limbs, a brief spell of dumb-bells, and five 
to ter minutes in theropen air, braces and tones every 
herve and brings happiness and independence to the 
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heart. Don’t worry about medicine. Good food slowly 
eaten makes good blood and pure, and that is what 
lads need who have to begin and finish a good day's 
work. 


Тнк POULTRY RUN.—I need not tell you much this 
month, because I feel sure that you have your place 
quite ship-sbape and Bristol fashion. If I happened to 
alight from my motor at your gate some fine morning, 
and if I were shown round. your run, I should expect 
to see everything neat and tidy, the gravel clean, the 
fowl-house, with its nests and perches and its ladder 
and floor, spotless and pure; water in the pans, clear 
as crystal, and the dust-bath well sbeltered but open to 
the sun. The fowls would, therefore, be healthy, their 
combs red, their plumage bright, and all independent 
and happy. А grass-run would be a great recommen- 
dation and assure tne daily appearance of rich egys for 
break fast. 

Look after fowls now, and ducklings. Both should 
be feeding all day long. 


THE PIGEON LOFT OR GARDEN AVIARY.—Whichever 
you go in for, you must now see to the spring-cleaning 
of. I don’t like the word “spring-cleaning " quite, be- 
canse it seems to imply that the loft should not al ways 
be kept in the pink of perfection. Anyhow, go ahead 
now. Choose a fine day and begin by putting your 
birds into safe quarters till the loft is dry (give food 
and water). Then scrape and brush, and wash and 
scrub, using some non-poisonous disintectant in the 
last pailful. Get rid of all the wet you can, then throw 
the place open to the air till dry. 

When all is ready turn the birds in again. You may 
mate at once, early in April I mean. If you have 
valuable birds, this mating must be conducted with 
discrimination. The rule is to pair only young and 
healthy birds, and to see that both are well up in the 
points or properties appertaining to the breeds they 
represent. Two birds must not have the same defect. 
Iu-and-in breeding may be counteuanced only when 
both are stroug and healthy. 


Tuk AviARY.— The same rules hold good іп canary- 
breeding, and indeed in that of any bird or other 
animal. This is the best time for mating canaries, 
though some do so muci sooner, Artificial pests with 
а tuft or two of nesting material. German cages, the 
partition not to be drawn untit the cock and hen are 
well acquainted and the cock has began to feed the 
hen. Have good seed and рег/еспу clean cage and all 
accessories, but put in a good diffuse light and see 
that the apartment is sweet and clean, Feed most 
carefully and well. I can conceive of no more charm- 
ing fancy for boy or girl than canary-breeding. 


Tut RabniTRY.—Even when out of doors the hutches 
must be well protected from the weather. If they are 
plu against a wall with a south and west exposure 
it will be well, but remember that the sun may be too 
hot at times, and that some protectiun іх nece«sary. A 
urass run is very advantageous, for rabbits find many 
succulent herbs thereon which you would scarcely be 
able to gather for tliem. 

The cleanliness of the hutches is a thing that most 
boys neglect, but I say that it is impossible to breed 
rabbits to the health and perfection they ought to 
attain if this be neglected. Th» bedding is also 
essential. As much so almost as the feeding, for if 
roots, grain, or vegetables are thrown down indis- 
eriminately among the poor animais' unsavoury mess, 
you cannot expect them to eat with a good appetite. 


THE GARDENS. —Whether flower, kitchen, or window 
gardens, you must prepare during this month for а 
good summer show. You cannot have this unless the 
earth is sweet and well manured, Never kill an earth- 
worm if you can help it. Cock-robin, who invariably 
follows spade or hoe, may have his share, but. we must 
look on wortns of this sort as the gardcner’s very best 


` friends. But for them bottom soil would be hardly 


turned up, and ordinary soils never be properly mixed. 
I believe that garden-worms have a sense that we 
possess not and which serves them in lieu of sight. 
Anyhow, that they can find their way about, when in 


a health, straight and easily is beyond dispute: that in 


frosty weather they collect in heaps far beneath the 
frozen soil is also true : and that they take the great- 


' est саге of their young, aud cn sunny days шагу of 


those little beaps of curly digested earth we see on 
footpaths are often the abode of the young by day. 
They аге taken up for warmth and brought down 
below at night. Plan out beds now. Turn the earth 
over, learn to rake neatly, sow everything in the shape 
of gardeu foods and annual flowers. The summer will 
be on us all in a heap. Tidy and weed. Never let 


weeds get into their second or mature leaf. Kill chem 
аз babies. 
— M)» A o o- 
OUR NOTE BOOK. 
PAPER-CHASES. 
A Few HINTS BY THE REV. J. HUDBON, M.A. 


(OUR old contributor, Rev. J. Hudson, now a master 
at Clayesmore School, contributes to the "Clayes- 
morian " some Шив on Paper-Chases tliat we venture 
to quote.) 


A distance of about eight miles will be found 


, generally sufficient. and it will of course be very 
, advantageous for the hares to bave arranged their 


plan of campaign, and to have thoroughly reconnoltred 
their proposed course before the day of action. This 
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will prevent any halting or uncertainty, or, worse still, 
any falling out or disputiugs by the way, and will also 
ensure their not being landed in any unforeseen diffi- 
culties, such as being hung up in a quagmire or im- 
prisoned in the bend of a river. At the same time a 
pocket compass is always a useful adjunct, and pre- 
vents the chance of losing one's way. 

The two hares need not necessarily be the flecte-t 
runners in the scliool, but should have plenty of pluck 
and resource, and be of about equal strength in the 
matter of running and jumping powers. 

If the country presents a fairly good cover, teu 
minutes, or le-s, will be a liberal start, aud they should 
begin to lay the sceut at a pre-arranged point. The 
paper should be torn up fine, and sparingly strewu, 
Many aa excellent run has been prematurely cut short 
by а too lavish expenditure of the scent. 

The costume donned should be as light as possible— 
ordinary knicks, a single vest, and cauvas shoes. All 
else is of the nature of impedimentu. 

A word as to the scent-bags. Wide, bulging sacks, 
pillow-cases, et id genus omne, should be discarded. A 
long narrow calico bag should be made to suit the 
runner's height, with noose to draw the mouth tight ; 
the ends of the bottom of tlie bag should be tightly 
sewn on the left shoulder; the bug should then be 
slung across the back—held by a loose strap if 
necessary —and come under the right aru. The puper 
will thus easily shake down as required, and the weight 
will be as little irksome as possible. One of these bags 
for cach hare, if tightiy packed with paper. will be 
found to provide enough scent for a course of the pro- 
posed length. 

It is an invariable rule that the hares may not cross 
the scent; they may of courae lay a false track and 
double, but it is of questionable advantage. 

In some schools it is the custom that, if one hare is 
fagyed before the other, the fresher of the two may 
lay a stngle roundabout trail, and agree to meet his 
fellow-hare at a certain point, to which the latter may 
take a short cut—laying no scent, of course, meanwhile 
—and so regain his wind. It seems, however, fairer 
on the whole to have a fixed rule that the hares may 
not part company at all. 

Each hare probably has his own favourite dodges. 
If there is а cantankerous farmer in the neighbourhood, 
who objects to having his territory invaded, the hares 
probably know it, and rush swiftly across the farm- 
yard, scattering a perfect shower of scent as they go; 
they get off scot-free, but be sure that а host ot 
bucolics, armed with sticks or piteliforks, will be in 
readiness to greet the hounds if they attempt to follow 
the game course. Sueli pranks as these, however, wre 
apt to bring dhseredit on those concerned, and to lead 
to the suppression of the game altogether, Still) more 
to be deprecated, of course, is the doing of any wanton 
injury to fences or farm property. 

An intimate knowledge cf the geography of a neigh- 
bourhood is always useful. I remember, when I waa 
at school in Lancashire, a certain wery dirty and repul- 
sive ditch, just too wide to leap, and deep and slimy 
encugh to make it exceedingly unpleasant to plunge 
through. Ata certain point there was a sunk wooden 
plank about six inches under the surface. The hares, 
who had discovered the existence of this plank, turned 
their knowledge to good account. The hounds received 
а check, and, in addition to the delay caused in seeking 
a ford, were eventually compelled to wade it, and the 
inud that thus adhered to their persons was a wore in- 
cubus for the rest of the run. The hures must have 
gained half a mile by this strategy. 

All bribing of country folk to give fulse information 
is most unfair and unsportamanilike, and, of course, itis 
a point of honour with hares and hounds alike to make 
n bond fide run—all friendly offers of а ride in any 
shape to be sternly declined. 

The hares should endeavour to enliven the hunt by 
giving as much variety te the course as possible ; a 
dead-level monotonous road route is very depressing. 

If the paper runs short, the hares should throw down 
their bags to merk the spot, and make straight for 
home; if then take refuge or hide and come in atter the 
hounds, of course they are ctught —and. here again an 
е knowledge of the shortest cuts will be very 
helpful. 

Not much need be said about the hounds. It is 
essential to have а really good master of the hounds, 
or chief hantsman, who can keep well to the fore the 
whole way. It is advisable also to have a whipper-in 
to rally the pack. 

Directly the trail is lost, the huntswan should stick 
in his fag at the place where the scent was last seen: 
then let the pack circle round it till the scent be re- 
covered ; then the bugle shuu.d immediately sound the 
tally-ho! 

The bugle and the figg (or two flags) are very vse- 
ful—in fact, the flag is a sine gud non, By its means a 
lost trail ix more quickly regained than by any other, 
and without ít пасу a cheek has occurred, resulting 
in the escape of the hares, even when close pressed. 
At Es quite surprising how much time is saved by the 
use of flags. 

Some responsible person should act as timekeeper to 
time the hares aud mark the order of arrival of the 
hounds 

Immediately on arrival home a drink of hot milk is 
desirable. A warm bath should be taken, and every 
possible care exercised to keep out of draughts and во 
to avotd all chance of taking a chill. 

There ів much pleasure to be got out of a good paper- 
chase. 16 calls into play agility, endurance, and 
judgment. May wy readers experience this pleasure ; 
tod when their schooldays are over may their memory 
revert, as тіре often does, with satisfaction. to the 
happy recollections аці mingled asseciations of many 
а good run 1 
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OBEDIENCE TO ORDERS. 


"I HAVE orders, positive orders, not to go there; 
orders that I dare not disobey,” said a youth who was 
being tempted to a smoking and gambling sa'oon. 
“Come! don't be so womunish. Come along like a 
man!” shouted the youths. “No! I can't break 
my orders," said John. ‘What special orders have 
you got ? Come, show them to us, if you can; show 
us the orders.” John took a neat little book from his 
pocket, and read aloud : “ Enter not into the path of 
the wicked, and go not into the way of evil men. 
Avoid it, pass not by it, turn from it, and pass away." 
* Now," said Join, “these are God's orders; aud by 
His help I mean to keep them.” 
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HAZELL'S ANNUAL FOR 1903. 


THIS well-known and now all but indispensable band- 
book has been published somewhat later than usual, 
with the object of including a complete record of the 
leading events of the past уеаг. The sports of the 
seasons are admirably dealt with, us are also Art and 
Literature. The Annual is one that mignt suitably 
find a place іп every school library. Personally we find 
it of great value, and possibly we take all the keener 
interest in its successful progress from the fact that it 
is edited by a gentleman—Mr W. Palmer, B.A.—who 
commenced his literary career, if we mistake not, by a 
contribution, as a reader, to uur own * Open Columns ” 
шалу a year ago. 
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ARITHMETIOAL OURIOSITY. 


MULTIPLY the numerals, 1,2, 3, etc., up to 9 inclusive 
(but omitting 8) by 9, and the result will be a row of 
Гв ошу ! 

Thus 1,2,3,4,5,6,7,9 

9 


+ ааай 


1,111,111,111 


which will read in words as one thousand one hundred 
and eleven million, one hundred aud eleven thousand, 
one hundred and eleven. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(Twenty-FourrH ANNUAL SERIES. ] 


Verse Competitions. 
(Continued from page 383 ) 


5.—Bailing. 


Prize—2\ 8. 


PH«€BE RENNELL (age 18), 37 Gauden Row), Clapham, 
S.W. 


CERTIFICATES, 


Arthur Francis Paterson, Birkwood, Banchory, N.B. : 
Andrew Connal, 6 Edelweiss Terrace, Glasgow ; Wini- 
fred Tasker, Pendennis, Chambercombe Park, Ilífra- 
combe, N. Devon ; Edwin Herbert Rhodes, Woore, near 
Neweastle, Staffordshire ; William L. F. Wannan, 984 
Lygon Street, N. Carlton, Melbourne, Victoria; Olive 
Downes, 30 Coldington Avenue, Bedford; Atkiuson 
Ward, 7 Oxendon Street, Leicester. 


Here are the winning veraes : 


" SAILING.” 
Он, the rare joys of а sail on the sea! 
As if by enchantment our troubles all flee ; 
Dull care’s left behiud 
As we speed with the wind 
Over the water so open and free. 


The foam-crested wavelets all eagerly leap 
In endless succession towards us; tlie deep 
Seems gladly to greet us; 
The cool waters meet us 
With plash aud with sparkle as onward we sweep. 


The sail towers white 'gninst the sky's misty blue, 
The seagulls skim grey o'er the ocean’s deep liue ; 
On ripple and splash 
The sun's warm beums flash, 
The water with diamonds seeming to strew. 


The breeze drives us onward : а jet of salt sprey 
Spurta over the bow as we plunge on our way. 
Our track stretches white, 
And just within sight 
The shore lies behind us all hazy and grey 


What pleasure so great as to sail on tlie sea? 
Next finest to flying it surely must be! 
There are many, I trow, 
Who to river-gods buw, 
But rugged old Neptune’s dominion for me! 
PHcBE RENNELL. 
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WATERY EYES (Don)— You must strengthen the 
whole body. Lave the eyes thrice daily in cold 
water, If thin and nervous, take virol 


BIRMINGHAM Y.M.C.A.(Youtlis' Branch ).—Dr. Gordon 
Stables will bear your request in mind. He is very 
busy on his new story for * D.O.P." Many thanks, 
anyhow. 


INGROWING ToE-NAIL (M. B.).—Nails should be 
always cut square, not Gown sides. It is now a case 
for a surgeon. 

RED Nose (I. I.).—It is very annoying. There is no 
local eure, only constitutional. No medicine, but 
strict obedience to all health rules. 

Текти (E. C.).—Must be seen to at once. 

Ban HABITS (Troubled ).— Ве done with these once and 
for ever or you will ruin your constitution ard earn 
for yourself a miserable manhood. The cold tub, 
Easton's syrup now and then for a fortuight, virol if 
not fat. 

Various (M. N. 
large to: -sliop. 


.)—]1. Too fat or weak. 
3. Six months. 


2. Any 


Vanious (A. D.).—If no constitutional ailment, neck 
should be as hard a: body. 


Tonics (X. Y. Z.).—Good food, fresh air, and the tub. 
No medicinal tonics, 


HENRY P.—Don't go to chemists or quacks, but a 


regular doctor. Couldn't advise you in your 
absence, 

DUMB-RELLS (W. C. A.).—Three pounds. 

К. T. D. (Lakefield).—1. Yes. 2. Yes; Dr. Gordon 


Stables is on our »ezular staff, and has been writing 
for us without a break for nearly tweuty years. 


J. G. (King's Cross).—All the authors you name are 
still living; bat we have been too crowded to take 
anything from them lately. 


Unton Jack (New Orleins).—Yes: Dr. Stradling 
is dead, and we greatly mourn his loss, We quoe a 
few passages from your letter : ** Though I cannot 
procure your valunble paper handily here, I get my 
home folks in Toronto, Canada (for I am a good 
English-Canadian), to secure the yearly volumes for 
me, keeping them until I return for the holidays. 
Let me congratulate you on your very successful 
editorship ot such an ideal paper as the ‘B.O.P. 
May it lung flourish. Much as the Yankees may 
boast, thev caunot produce anything to approach 
the BOP” 


M. M. M. (Lyme Rezis).—If vou went into the matter 
yourself you would prooably lose money, and also 
have the additional mortification of finding your 
effort otherwise à tailure. Probably your best plan 
would be to go to one or two well-known publishers 
of children's books and games and see what they 
would give you for the idea, or on what terms they 
would bring it betore the public. 


G. К. JACK (Australia).-—Thanks for your letter. 
Despite your hardships, you seem а Lappy and lucky 
lad, We don't write privately to correspondents, 
but shall be always glad to hear about your welfare. 
Good luck to you and all Australian readers. 


Doc ron PERSONAL GUARD (I, &.).—You could hard'y 
get a better than a wel:-bred Newfoundland. 


Eyes (Н. W. B.).—You're a bit off 
Try cold morning tub. good food, and phos- 
Be out ot doors all day if possible, 


NATURALIST.—1. You should go to the Natural 
History Museum at South Kensington uud buy the 
“Instructions for Collecting Reptiles, Batrachiaus, 
aud Fishes.” Methyiated spirit is cheaper than the 
best ilcohol ; but specimens do not keep so well in 
it. 2. You can buy a preservat ve solution at апу 
of the natural-history shops. Try Watkins & Don- 
caster, 36 Strand, or some such dealers, 


SPECKS BEFORE 
colour. 
ferinc. 


INQUISITIVE.—1 Sce answer to * Naturalist.” 


2. We 
have never heard of it. Do you menn prongbuck ? 
3. Those sold in the shops are dyed with ordinary 
dyes, 


G. WARR and T. А. C.—You can obtain the type from 


WEAK (Cambridge).—We are all 


M. 


the Model Printing Press Farringdon 


Street, Ludgute Circus. 


Company, 


more or less weak 
in ourselves, and liable to succumb to temptation ; 
but the God Who made us knows this, as the good 
old Book assures us, and His ear is ever open to our 
cry. Ask Him to enable you to overcome your 
besetments, to give vou daily strength for daily 
needs, and to wash out every stain in the blood of 
the Christ Who died on Calvary to atone for sil = 
for yours and ours—and ever liveth to intercede for 
all who trust in His mercy. Many, many a moral 
weakling has He made strong. not only personally 
to conquer—to be able to look the Devil in the face 
and teli him he is a devil—but also able and willing 
to stretch outa helping hand to others perhaps even 
more sorely tried than themselves. Hope, pray, 
trust, and vou shall find, as have the innumerable 
hosts throughout the ages, that you will prove 
“more than conqueror through Him that loved us.” 


P. C.—We will send you the book direct if you 
forward us the price and the charge for purcel post, 
Which is apparently two shillings. You can, how- 
ever, order it through a local book-eller. 


FARMING and 5vpxky.— The fullest and most recent 


I 


the Chief 
Lrowlway, 


obtainable trom 
Office, 


official information is 
Clerk. Emiszrants’ Information 
Westminster. 

M.--1t is so with all engineering, merely apparently 
because it is the custom: but a course of machine 
drawing at som. polytechnic before apprenticeship 
often shortens tue early morning period iu the 
shops. 


A Sinpwricir.—It depends a good deal on the deck 


plan; but, as a rule, the masts of a brig are a third 
of the Jength over all apart, aud a third of that 
length from bow aud stern. 


A D. JEVKING.— Probably not, unless it would lead to 


lameness; but it might if vou were last on the list 
of the auccesstul with only one wark or so above the 
next candidate. 


INQUISITIVE.—1. Yes, by using several cells and join- 


Н; 


ing the terminals to those of the electric lump. 
2. Copper wire covered with an insulating material 
(e.g. cotton, silk, or indiarubber) is used for the 
purpose, If you want further instructions, see tlie 
February and March parts, 1%90. 3. By squeegecing 
them on to ferroty pe plutes—ie. placing them face 
downwards on the plate while wet and passing a 
roller over the backs with n piece of blotting-paper 
between roller and print till the moisture i3 
absorbed, They must then be ieft till dry before 
attempting to get them off. 


E.U 1. We don't know the cause of the reddish 
dots, and think that either vou have jer clie negatives 
come in contact with something that bus stained 


them, or else they were not properly fixed to besin 
with. The makers of the films are the 
tou-k. 2. Toke good walkin * and dumb-! 


Dest оне 


el exercise, 


3. In. the Navy, yes; but probably not in the 
Mercantile Marine. 
". COWARD —]t is impossible t5 give vou adequate 


Instructions iu this « oluumn, tt woul | take tbe 
of it lor several mouths! Slate bottom, glass sides, 
anil zinc frame are the bes‘ materials to use. You 
had better get our monthly part for December 1898, 
aud preferably also for January 1899. Or you can 
get the w.ekly numbers 1632, 1633, of the “ English 
Mechanic," in which vou will also find instructions. 
April and May аге the Lest months, às a rule, You 
should read the series in Vol. XXI. 


whole 


“aper. 


HR. CH. W. 


K. M 


Р. (Gayton).— Н 


سل 


Ш - Sul 


| rJ ITA 
ОТТУ ТҮ 


(West Hampstend).— The way to iss 
through the * B.O.P." a challenge to another London 
ping-pong club would be to advertise your wish, eitie 
on the cover of our weekly numbers (at a cost te you 
of 34.), or on the wrapper of the monthly part (a 
a cost of 6d. ). 


(Walthamstow).—The monthly part containing 
the coloured plate of the flags and funnels of th 
leading steam-hip companies is now quite ont ^ 
print with us,and so сап only be obtaiued seco} 
hand. Very possibly an advertisement їп the 
“Wants "columns on wrapper of our monthly par, 
at a cost of Gd, would secure for you what you neel, 


fer, for the new competition subiere: 
to page 63 of the November pari. If vou have beca 
а careful reader for “nearly six months,” we hari: 
know how yon could have overlooked so protnine:t 
iui anhouncemeut. 


E. D. W.—Mr. George Manville Fenn is very mut! 


alive, as vou will sce by reference to our presen 
volume. Не is constantly writing for the * B.O.P.” 


WG} 0 9——— 


*„* А new Scrial Siory of Nelson's асу. 


by Dn. GORDON тац, ке, R.N., commences 
our Next Weel?s Number. Please make ù 


( Widely known, 
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` No. 1264.— Vol. XX V. | | = ИИН | Price One Penny. 
[No. 37 OF CURRENT VOL.) SATURDAY, APRIL 4, 1903. [ALL RIGHTS diues 


A STORY OF THE STIRRING DAYS OF NELSON. 
By Dr. GORDON STABLES, К.Х 
Author of * The Shell- Hunters," * Tae Cruise of the * Arctic For, " * Allan Adair,” etc, f 
(With Illustrations by p ALFRED PEARSE,) 
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" Sir Timothy Tredegar's heir as ye've been and saved." 
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CHAPTER I.—MAINLY CONCERNING CHRIS AND 
PRIS. 


HERE were Chris and Pris. 

And he was Chris, and she was Pris. 

And that is the short and the long of it. 

Avast heaving, because I want to be exact, 
and I ought to have said, “ That is the shcrt 
but zot the long of it.” 

For he had been baptized Christopher 
Cunningham and she Priscilla Tredegar. 

' But most people, and every boy, thought that 
Christopher was far too heavy а name to go 
lugging around with, to go to bed with and 
hau! down to breakfast every morning, to go 
to church or to school with, so Christopher 
was soon whittled down to simple Chris. 

Chrissie might have suited, had he been 
a sickly city lad, but even at the early age of 
six he had been a great, brown-faced lump of 
& boy, scrambling in and out of boats at 
Portsmouth dockyard, shinning up bare masts 
when he found them stepped in launch or 
wherry, hauling away at ropes or sheets 
when they didn't need to be hauled at, and 
in fact getting into all kinds of mischief. 

He was fonder of man-o’-war boats, 
however, and was never better pieasel than 
while playing at stownway when a liberty 
boat was going olf, and thus getting taken on 
board some gallant frigate or sturdy line-of- 
battle ship in this surreptitious manner. 
But after all I don't think there was very 
much surreptitiousness about it. Truth is, 
the bluejackets encouraged “ the brave little 
beggar,” and knew well enough what was 
under the tarpaulin or boatsail right away 
for’ard. 

Blucjackets are fond of boys of the 
romping, rollicking class that blue-eyed, 
spunyarn-headed Chris belonged to; boys 
with innocent naive hearts, and with, maybe, 
just the tiniest spice of mischief in them. 

So when Chris was doing a bit of stowaway, 
as Jack phrased it, one man would turn to 
the other, nod and wink at the tarpaulin, 
and the other would smile back. 

Chris would gather himself up out of his 
hiding-place and hoist himself ир and on to 
the tiny foc’sle just as the boat was getting 
near the port side of the ship, and sit there 
swinging his morsels of bare legs as inno- 
cently as if butter wouldn’t have melted in 
his mouth—which it most certainly did 
whenever it got the chance. 

Maybe a mite of a middy would now 
spy him and, to show his authority as first in 
command, would shout— 

* For'ard there! What have you gotten 
in the bow?" 

* On'y a boy, sir. 
honour’s leave ! ” 

“ You little rapscallion, if I find you in my 
boat again I'll pitch you overboard to feed 
the sharks." 

As Chris knew very well there wasn't a 
shark within a hundred miles of Portsmouth, 
a threat like that had never troubled him. 

Chris could scramble up any Jacob’s 
ladder thrown over the side even of the 
biggest man-o’-war. 

But it was fine fun, Chris used to think, to 
get two whole hours skylarking on board a 
ship when all the crew like you, and swing 
you, and let you stand on their shoulders and 
play at ride-a-cockhorse on top of their 
sou’westers, and give you biscuit and treacle 
into the bargain; and there is always a boat 
going on shore sometime after sunset. 

One evening in the dusk of a spring day 
not long after a threat of using him to feed 
the sharks had been made, and when the boat 
was about half-way between the ship and the 
shore, Chris suddenly appeared in the midst 
of the crew, and stepped «ft from thwart to 
thwart till he confronted the middy in charge. 

“Confound your impudence!” cried the 
little officer. ‘ You here again! Гуе a 
precious good mind to —— ” 


A stowaway, by your 
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* Don't trouble yourself, sir; I'm going to 
feed the sharks myse’f to-night.” 

He sprang straight overboard before any- 
one could extend a hand to clutch him. One 
Jack o' Tar did snatch up a boathook, but 
the boy had dived like a young grampus and 
was nowhcre to be secn. 

“Coase pulling port oars,” shouted the 
middy, half-distracted. “ Up with her star- 
board! Now together!” 

tound eame the great launch. But the 
men rowed about for half an hour in the 
twilicht without seeing a single sign of Chris. 

Ti I may make so bold. sir," said one of 
the men. Then he paused as if waiting 
permission to speak. 

“You may heave round," said the middy, 
for though he had hardly been a dog-watch 
in the service he rather prided himself on his 
ability to talk sailor. 

“You may take your affy-daviot, then, sir, 
that Chris is ‘arf ways 'ome by this timc. 
There's no drown about Chris any more than 
there be in a gar-fish. He can swim like 
one, too, under the water or along o' the top. 
So there!” 

The middy felt very much comforted, and 
the Jack who had spoken won that oflicer's 
favour. 

Yes, of course, Chris was all right, and he 
was cruising around the decks of the ship 
next afternoon when the middy came up 
from the gun-room after dinner. 

He had requisitioned a bum-boat to get on 
board that day. 


But about Pris. Oh, I hadn't forgotten 
her, and I'm too much of a sailor to keep 
ludies long waiting. 

Well, this is astory of the times of Nelson, 
and there were not then so many pretty and 
poetic names as now to serve out to baby 
girls on their baptismal morning. А good 
many were Scriptural. There were plenty of 
Ruths, and Rachels, and Tabithas, as well 
as Mary, Elizabeth, еіс. ; but some, on the 
other hand, were the names of virtues, such 
as Modesty, Prudence, and all that. Stuck-up 
names, I call these latter, for a girl called 
Prudence may be a beautiful romp, and 
Modesty a tomboy. 

However, I enn’t say that I know why the 
heroine of this true story happened to have 
been christened Priscilla. Thename would not 
have fitted her even if she had worn it. Nor 
would it have hung well on her figure any 
more than her grandmamma’s gown, and that 
is why she was oftenest called Pris. 

And now I am back at the beginning of my 
story again. 

Chris and Pris. There they are again. 
And by the time they first met, Chris had 
quite grown out of his childhood. He was 
of the independent age of fourteen, or very 
nearly. He believed in himsclf that he was 
а man, or at all events a finc young animal 
far superior to the rather awkward and clumsy 
individual that goes by the name of man, 
but who cannot do anything out of doors 
half so nimbly as a smart boy can. You 
never see a man racing and shouting along 
the street behind a hoop. nor spinning a top 
for an hour at a time without feeling a bit 
tired; nor standing on his head ; nor walking 
on his hands. Why? Because he can't, 
positively can't ; he's too stiff und ridiculous. 
Nor shinning up telegraph-poles nor tall 
trees; nor walking along on railings or leap- 
ing over posts ; nor speaking back to a police- 
man without being run in; nor any of the 
things that boys somehow do do. Then men 
don't sing and whistle aloud in the strcet 
same as boys can without being stared at, 
and they walk along so stiffly, and look so 
much in grumpy earnest all the while! Oh, 
I tell you straight, to be a good healthy boy 
is & fine thing, all the time too. But, joking 
apart, reader, I can tell you this: the breed 
of boy of ye olden time was far supeijor to 


the white-faced lads that we often see in the 
streets nowadays. And you can't have teal 
pluck without physique. 

I'll tell you another thing about Chris, and 
he was just a pretty fair specimen of the boy 
of Nelson's period. He never hankered after 
the society of girls as playmates. It would 
have been agony for him to have been seen 
in their company. Besides, they couldn't do 
anything as it should be done, he thought ; 
that is, as a boy could do it. 

But Chris had neither sister—which may 
account for his lofty opinion of himself —nor 
brother, only just his dear mother, who 
wanted to spoil him and couldn't, who called 
him “Chrissie, my dear.” or“ Christie, mv 
love," and often took him to tca-shindies, 
carefully attached to her apron-string. Не 
loved that mother. Не had a father, 
Captain Tom Cunningham, whom he did not 
love quite so much. but admired greatly, 
nevertheless. Не called our hero Chris all 
the week, but Christopher on Sundays. 

A fine old fellow was Tom. Hc had left а 
leg on the battle deck of a French frigate — 
we never gave the Frenchies time to board 
us, you know—an arm on the deck of another, 
and, on the third battle deck, he was cloven 
to the chin, so that one half of his head їе] 
on his right shoulder and the other on his 
left; leastways, that is what people said, and 
as when talking a trifle excitedly Captain 
Tom was always giving his head a peculiar 
twitch from port to starboard, as if he were 
trying to dislodge something from the top of 
it, people said that was because his skull was 
held together with a silver plate riveted on, 
and if the rivets had got too rusty and the 
plate given way the consequences would 
have been too fearful to contemplate. 


A long low bridge crossing the river Frome 
down in Dorset—a low strong bridge, 
its parapets strangely and wondrously van- 
dyked or zigzag ; and it was thereon that Chris 
first met Pris, in the aiter-glory of a gorgeous 
November sunset. 

The little village of Woodon lay back 
behind the boy in the well-trecd country to 
the westward. 

Chris had been standing in one of the 
triangles of the parapet, fishing, but he had 
made up his rod, his basket being nearly full 
of splendid perch. He must turn soon and 
wend his way homewards, for his mother 
would miss him. 

Perhaps Chris in all his future wanderings 
would never see a sky like that again. Не 
had some romance in his nature, and the 
beauty of the scene almost appalled him ; it 
was as if he could pierce with his eyes the 
coloured splendour of the west, and catch 
glimpses of ап eternal glory in the {аг 
beyond. 

The sun had already gone down and the 
deep orange bar it had left was changed to 
crimson, with, high above this, dove-winged 
clouds slowly turning pink. In the zenith a 
deep blue. In the east a full round moon 
of greenish yellow and with one star shining 
steadily in the south. Day was impercep- 
tibly merging into night. Footsteps behind 
him now caused him to look quickly round. 
And yonder was Pris, holding tightly а boys 
hand—her brother’s. 

They had come up from the woods of the 
eastern shore, so the sunset-glory shone fill 
in their faces, making Pris loox like a littie 
gipsy-queen. Infinitely pretty, though per- 
haps barely eleven years of age, her hair like 
yellow wave-tops flowing over and half.rest- 
ing on her shoulders. 

* She's like a bit of the red cloud itself,” 
said Chris half aloud, “ or an angel made out 
of it." 

Chris wasn't a bold boy, but for а fe 
moments, as they slowly advanced, he could 
not take his eyes off the child's face. 

The brother, who seemed two or three 


| 
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years older, was a nobody in Chris's eyes. 
He was of aristocratic bearing, no doubt, but 
pale and puny—two qualities that did not 
advance him far in the estimation of that 
sturdy brown boy from Portsmouth town. 

The river here is wide, its waters strong 
and dark, and they swirled and sang down 
yonder against the sharp angles of the 
supports. Its banks are green and low, and 
far into the stream grow bulrushes and 
water-lilies, radiantly beautiful in summer. 
An ugly river into which to fall. 

It was risky of the boy, therefore, to let ро 
his sister’s hand and mount the parapet with 
that dazzling light in his eyes. Yet he did so. 

He walked bravcly on for a few yards ; then 
a loose stone gave way, and next moment 
the boy was struggling in the water, fifteen 
feet below. 

Chris hardly heard the girl's screams. He 
was intent on business, and peeling to the 
waist as quickly as ever a sailor had peeled 
for a fight. 

That was a beautiful dive, yet the brown 
boy from Portsmouth knew too much to get 
close to Pris's brother all at once. That 
would have meant a struggle, and perhaps the 
loss of two lives. 

“I can save you, poor little chap," he 
cried, “if ye only stop that spluttering; if 
you grip me, we'll both go down like a bucket 
of bricks.” 

He seized him warily by the long hind 
hair now. 

“Quiet, I tell you. Quict, or you'll have a 
jolly good bashing and I'll send you down 
stream all by your miscrable little self. 
That’s it, keep your drumsticks still. Say 
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your prayers and be good. That's it—I’m 
sure of you now.” 

The tinier boy evidently realised his 
position, and Chris struck down stream with 
him, where, at a bend of the river, landing 
would be more ensy. 

Pris would have gone through the hedge 
and along the meadow, but there was a 
terrible cow there—a “she bull’’—and she 
dared not. 

But with clasped hands and tearful face 
she bent over the parapet, and cried to the 
brave boy who was saving her brother. 

And a smothered call came back: “ Don’t 
cry, and I'll have him "long-side ye afore you 
can spell ‘ binnacle,’ as sure as my name is 
Chris." 

“ Chris!” she said to herself. 
name ! and my name is Pris!” 

“And here are his things. He is a brave 
boy, if a poor опе. I'll —— Yes, I will.” 

So this true little woman took up Chris's 
cast-off raiment, folded them neatly, and laid 
them ona stone beside the tishing-basket. 

Down stream and down stream! Not 
much swimming needed for a timo; it was 
mostly floating. 

But below the bulrushes and the dank 
dark weeds and slimy stalks of water-lilies 
the mud was, таубе, two feet deep. 

And Chris told himself that the terrible 
struggle hud yet to come. 

I myself don’t think that Chris could have 
struggle 1 to bank through those weeds. 

But he remembered all at once that a small 
clear stream entered the main river just a 
little farther down. 

And towards this he now headed ; and the 
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good river positively eddied him and swirled 
him into it. Then he touched bottom. 

The boy whom Chris had saved had 
fainted. 

Chris laid him to drip on the bank while 
he ran off towards a light that twinkled forth 
into the gloaming. It was a shepherd's cot, 
and about a minute brought Chris to the 
door. 

The old shepherd was having his bread 
and bacon, but he jumped up at once as the 
wet lud entered very unceremoniously. 

“ Oh, shepherd,” he cried, “ Гуе fished a 
half-dead boy out of the river. So please 
put more wood on the fire and get a blanket 
out to roll the little beggar in." 

Off he rushed again, and soon returned 
with bis ghastly burden. Chris could have 
carried three of him. 

“ Dearie me!” exclaimed the old shep- 
herd, ** that’s Sir Timothy Tredegar’s heir as 
ye've been and saved.” 

“ Well," cried Chris, “I can’t help that. I 
had to get him out. Soon's I wring my 
breeches and dry my skin I'm off to bring in 
his sister. She's on the bridge.” 

It did not take him long to get through 
that meadow. He made а bec-line of it, and 
speedily reached the spot whence he had 
dived. 

He found his rod and his fishing-basket 
and his clothes all neatly arranged, much to 
his wonderment. And there he stood bce- 
wildered. 

For the girl was nowhere to be seen. But 
Chris was a boy of many resources, as we 
shall presently sec. 

( To be continued.) 
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CRESUS MINOR; OR, TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING: 


A WILDLY IMPROBABLE 
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Author of 7 Hammond's Hard Lines,” * The Mess tiat Jack Made; “ The Uncharted lant," ete, 


Hus could not believe that he had been 

slecping at all, when a rude shake 
aroused him, and a brutal tweak of the 
blankets left him shivering. 

It was morning. The rising bell had just 
gone, and on any other morning Harry’s 
nine companions would have been too busy 
sleeping their illegitimate sleep to attend to 
anything else. But this morning, no sooner 
had Landor got up and lit the candles (one 
in each dormitory had. this duty to perform 
in turn—each taking a week of the duty at a 
time), than he caught sight of the bed that 
had been empty the previous night, but was 
now occupied. 

“I вау, you fellows,” he called out, “ here's 
Lapworth, as large ns life. Did any of you 
hear him come in?” 

To tbis there was no answer, till Tampler 
suggested that they should stir him up, and 
find out from himself. This was why Harry 
was so suddenly twitched into shivering 
consciousness, only to find himself the target 
of six pairs of eyes that surmounted six pairs 
of knees comfortably cocked up under the 
blankets. Landor alone shared the dignity 
and the chill! of being up. 

“My train was late at Scrambleton," 
explained Harry, ** and I missed the Latem- 
head train, and had to wait for hours in that 
beastly old station, and then I had to carry 
—by the way where's my bug?" 

Harry was on the floor now, wildly dashing 
about among the chairs and trousers that 
littered the floor. 

“Tf any of you fellows have touched "— 
herc his voice faltered, in spite of the firm- 
ness he was trying hard to put into it. "if 
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any of you —I—I m^an— what shall I say to 
the old man when they send for me? ” 

“Well, if I were you," replied Everton, 
with an air of careful consideration, *“ I'd 
have no difliculty. АП you've to say is that 
you're off your nut a bit. It’s a good 
excuse, for it's got the advautage o' being 
true; and if he doesn't believe you call us 
in and we'll swear to't— eh, boys? " 

The “old man," as you no doubt have 
guessed, was Dr. Culverton, and Harry’s 
sudden reference to him was merely to cover 
up his retreat from the denunciation which 
he had begun, but which he wished to give 
up when he remembered that he had himself 
placed the precious case under the bed. The 
chafling went on for a bit, but, as Harry was 
now ostentatiously commonplaca, it soon died 
down. 

The interview with Dr. Culverton was, 
after all, & tritling affair. Harry received 
sympathy where he had expected censure, if 
not worse. It is true that the Doctor did 
not know the details. 

Harry took ndvantage of this visit to steal 
along to his dormitory while none of the 
other fcllows could be in it, and carefully 
brought out his case from its hiding-place 
and stowed it safely away in his locker. 
This locker was already more than comfort- 
ably full, so, to таке room for the сазе, 
Harry had to leave lying about certain 
garments that he considered of no conse- 
quence. He knew that this would lead to 
trouble when the maids reported him, but 
anything was better than leaving his treasure 
lying about there. 

There was little work done that day, bejug 


the first after the holiday, so Harry soon 
found himself among his fellows in the play- 
field, discussing holiday news. Things were 
going pretty well, when Mullion swooped 
down upon him : 

“Well, Lapworth, ГЇЇ take that half- 
crown, if you don't mind." 

The words were the words of a friend, but 
the tone was the tone of a highwayman. 
Under other circumstances Harry would have 
squirmed, but now he looked up into Mullion's 
eves placidly, ignored the outstretched hand 
eager for money, and drawled : 

* Half а crown—is that all? I thought it 
was more. Why don't you put on interest? ” 

Now, no respectable boy ever thinks of 
interest. If he borrows n sixpence, it never 
enters his head that he should pay back 
sevenpence, and the lender would resent it if 
he did. It looks like robbing on the one 
side and tipping on the other. Now, no boy 
tips another boy. 

In a moment Mullion's hand had Harry's 
collar in such a way as to make strangulation 
slow but sure. 

“ГІ pay your old half-crown,” puffed 
Harry, “if you—leave—enough breath — for 
—me—toooooo00— gug-g-gug— gug — pug.” 

At this point Mullion saw fit to let до, with 
an intimation that if the half-crown was not 
forthcoming after tea, the throttling would 
begin again. When Harry’s face had lost 
some of the fine colour it had got up under 
Mullion's hands, Lackland asked in a sym- 
pathetic aside : 

"I say, Lapworth, I hope you've got tho 
tin. If you haven't, I think I can do the 
needful I'm in funds," 

[“ Confound 
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" Confound his bullying airs,” panted 
Harry. ‘I’ve the money all right, if I could 
only get at it. I've lost my key. Lend us 
your keys, Lackland." 

" Here y'are. But I'm coming too." 

“ Yes —but ———" hesitated Harry. 

“Oh, in that case," retorted Lackland 
coldly, turning away. 

Harry let him go half a dozen steps, but 
he could not bear to see his comrade in so 
many scrapes moving off, and leaving him 
in such ahole. He ran after him, and soon 
the two were making for the dormitory 
together. 

So keenly did Harry feel the improbability 
of his story, that he did not venture to tell it 
even to Lackland, who would certainly never 
have believed in a thousand-pound tip. It 
was easy enough, however, to believe that 
Lapworth had lots of coin in his case, and 
easier still to believe that he had lost the key. 

None of Lackland’s keys fitted the lock, 
nor did any key they could borrow. Things. 
- were getting desperate. 

" We must burst it open," said Harry 
reluctantly. He was very unwilling to break 
this excellent lock, and thus leave his treasure 
exposed, with no other protection than the 
flimsy locker lock. 

But when they came to burst the case it 
appeared to be as unwilling to be burst as 
Harry had been to burst it. The lock was 
excellent, and the leather fittings of the best. 
It did not yield to their united efforts till 
Lackland had sneaked a hammer and chisel 
from the garden toolhouse. 

When the lock finally did snap, Lackland 
looked away ostentatiously, and appeared 
greatly interested in what was going on 
outside the window, in order that Harry 
might make his own arrangements. Harry 
felt mean at taking advantage of this con- 
sideration. He was strongly tempted to 
shout, Look here! and dazzle his chum. 
But, instead, he quietly broke the seal of 
one of the bags, and pocketed a handful of 
sovereigns. The sound was a sufficient guide 
to Lackland, who was not at all astonished, 
thinking that Harry had simply pocketed a 
handiul of shillings. 

"There's more in there," said Harry, in 
an awed whisper. “How are we to make 
sure that it won't be touched, now that the 
lock's broken ? " 

Between them they contrived to arrange 
the contents so that, if the lid of the locker 
should be opened by anyone not in the secret, 
the greater part of the contents of the locker 
would fall about the intruder’s ears, and so 
alarm him. 

“ But who wants to steal your money ? ” 
complained Lackland. **Can't you put your 
money in your pockets, like the rest of us? 
Or have you во much you can’t carry it?” 
This was meant to be & sarcastic question, 
but Harry replied, quite seriously— 

“That’s about the size of it." At this 
Lackland laughed, as he thought that was 
what he was expected to do, though he was 
far from sure. 

At tea-time Mullion pushed himself for- 
ward, and threatcningly demanded payment 
of his debt. 

"Can you change a sovereign?” asked 
Harry, in a business-like way. 

“No; I сап + change a sovereign, you young 
cub ; and I'll teach you to——”’ 

* Oh, well, you can owe me the difference 

—seventeen and six, I think." 
. . Mullion's hand, that had been uplifted to 
strike, swooped suddenly down on the yellow 
coin. For а moment he stared at it. Then 
he chinked it viciously on the table. Next, 
he took it between his teeth ; but his teeth 
seemed to get the worst of it. 

* [5 this real?" he asked at length. 

“Why shouldn't it be real?" 
Harry hauyhtily. 
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“Answer my question," said Mullion 
sourly. ‘* No shirking.’’ 

"Of course it's real. 
making all this fuss about ? ” 

* Well, you know, you're always so hard 
up," mumbled Mullion, in some confusion, 
as he tumbled out the contents of his pocket. 
He had managed to scrape together nine and 
sixpence, when the master entered. 

"That's eight shillings I owe you," 
whispered Mullion, as he dropped the nine 
and six quietly into Harry’s hand. “ГЇ 
pay you as soon’s I get change." 

During tea Harry noticed many meaning 
glances directed towards him. He knew 
exactly what they meant. Most of them 
meant sixpences, some of them shillings, all 
of them debts of long and almost hopeless 
standing. 

In the half-hour after prep. Harry had paid 
away & large number of shillings, and had 
got back several sixpences in exchange. 
He felt that his credit was now for the first 
time in a really healthy state. The news 
soon spread that Harry was not only paying 
his debts but that he had come intoa fortune. 
For poor Harry had quite inadvertently tried 
several times to pass off & sovereign as & 
shilling, which was quite natural, seeing that 
he had many more sovercigns than shillings 
in his pockets. 

Since he was dealing with honest boys, all 
those wandered sovereigns came duly back 
to him. He lost nothing, but he regretted 
bitterly that everybody knew that he was 
rolling in wealth. "That night in the dormi- 
tory Hurry thought he noticed a slight 
change in the way the fellows treated him. 
Wyngage was a little more friendly than 
usual, Lackland a little less so. It was not 
till next day, however, that he was to feel the 
evil consequences of a reputation for wealth. 

At the first available moment after morn- 
ing school, Redhurst, a big Fifth Form 
fellow whom nobody liked, asked Harry to 
walk round the tennis court with him. At 
that time of the year this was a very secluded 
spot. 

“I hear you have a great deal of money, 
Lapworth--more than you have any use for, 
I believe, eh ? ” 

It is difficult to reply to such a question. 
All that Harry could say was thut he thought 
he would manage to worry through with all 
the money he had, without any external aid. 

^[ want to know just how you came by 
that money ?" went on Redhurst. 

Now, Redhurst was a big fellow—a good 
head and a-half taller than Harry. To 
oppose him meant a sound licking. At 
least, so Harry thought. But there are some 
things in this world that are worth a sound 
licking. This, atany rate, was how it struck 
Harry. He stood stock still, and, turning 
upon Redhurst, said: 

“What right have you to know ? 
not concern you." 

As he spoke, Harry stiffened himself up to 
receive the blow he expected; but Redhurst 
struck no blow. Instead he answered very 
quietly : 

“I happen to know that there is some- 
thing very shady about the way you have got 
this money. If you don't care to tell me all 
about it, you may have to tell other people." 

For a moment Harry wavered. He knew 
that if an investigation were made, he would 
be freed from all blame, but he would also be 
freed from all connection with the money at 
present in his possession. Dr. Culverton 
would certainly never allow this outrageous 
tip to pass unchallenged. Still, Harry had 
nothing to be ashamed of, so he sturdily re- 
fused to knuckle down to this sneaking bully. 

* Nothing to be ashamed of." replied Bed- 
hurst to Harry’s defiance. ‘* We'll see about 
that. Now will you tell me what you »re 
going to do w.th the money ?” 
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* [ tell you it's none of your business." 

“ Weli, if you won't tell me what you are 
going to do with that money ГЇ tell you." 

"Oh!" This was said very sarcastically. 

" Yes," was the startling reply. “ You're 
going to buy a bit of paper with it.” 

“ Wonderful !” 

“Yes, a bit of paper, and from me; and 
you're going v, pay. Let me see-— does it 
run to ten pounds? ” 

Hedhurst made this speech to be quite 
sure. He had heard of at least four 
sovereigns being in Harry's hands the even- 
ing before, and thought it would be as well 
toaim at ten. If Harry had not ten, he 
would be sure to say so. As & matter of 
fact, Harry only stared nt him in astonish- 
ment. Аз things seemed to have come con: 
pletely to & standstill, Redhurst came to the 
point, and held out a little bit of paper. 

“Did you ever see that before?" he 
asked maliciously. 

As u matter of fact, Harry never had. He 
came closer to have & better look, but 
Redhurst thrust him back. 

“ Keep your distance, my champion. This 
paper's too precious to let you come near it. 
Ten pound's the price, eh ? ” 

* ['m off," replied Harry serenely. * When 
you ean talk sense I'll maybe listen to you." 

“ No you don't," snarled Hedhurst, collar- 
ing him. “Pll be as plain as you like. 
How much money have you? For I want 
it all—all, mind you— for this pawn-ticket.” 

Harry reddened, then paled. The case 
was much worse than he had feared. But 
even yet he could not knuckle down to the 
bully. For a moment he ran over in his 
mind the ways in which the ticket could 
have come from his pocket into the hands of 
this rascal. Then he remembered that it 
must have been in the clothes that were left 
out to make room for the case in the locker. 

“So you've been sneaking through my 
pockets, like а prig,  you—you—CAD. 
lve — 

The rest of Harry's unpleasant remarks 
were shuken into silence by Redhurst’s 
sturdy arm. 

“You admit that it’s yours, then? Well, 
how much money is it worth ?” 

* Ten shillings,’ answered Harry mechani- 
cally, thinking of what had happened at 
Serambleton. 

“It’s gone up since. 
now," snarled Redhurst. 

“ And if I refuse to pay the money ?” 

“Then Ill take this ticket to the doctor, 
and you know what that means." 

" Yes; it means you'd have to say where 
you got it; and pawning is not quite so low 
as picking pockets." 

“І picked it up in the corridor," hissed 
Redhurst, *and even if I hadn't, that 
wouldn't help you. All I've to do is to send 
it to the Doctor; he'd never know who sent 
it." 

^ I'd tell him.” 

“What of that? Do you think he'd 
believe anything you said, after you’d been 
caught pawning ? " 

For a moment Harry was in a hole; then 
& new line of defence occurred to him. 

“ But if yon only sent it to him, how'd he 
ever know it was mine? " 

" Because your name's on it," answered 
Redhurst, with a gleam of triumph, as he 
glanced at the ticket in his hand. A very 
slight, & merely momentary, waver in that 
gleam gave Harry the hint that something 
unpleasant had struck Redhurst. He boldly 
replied — 

"That's а Пе. My name isn't there. How 
could it be?" For at this moment Harry 
remembered that the cabman had done the 
whole job, and had certainly not asked for 
names. 

“At all> events, you'll find it hard to 
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explain how your watch has disappeared 
exactly at the same time as this ticket was 
given out.” 

"How do you know my watch isn't 
there? ’’ asked Lapworth unguardedly. 

“Thats my affair," sneered the other. 
"I suppose you're going to hand over the 
tcn pounds now, eh?” 

Lapworth considered the whole case for a 
minute. It was not worth while courting an 
exposure that would at once interfere with 
his enjoyment of the vast sum now at his 
disposal. He felt that he could get the 
better of Redhurst, but the cost would be too 
great. It would be cheaper to buy him off. 

"I'll give you five pounds," he said 
angrily. It was not that he grudged the 
other five pounds. 'len pounds meant no 
more to him than five. His pocket at that 
moment was bulging with sovereigns. It 
was the cruel sneer on Redhurst's lips that 
determined Harry not to give a penny more 
than five pounds. 

“It’s ten pounds or the Doctor," was Red- 
hurst's ultimatum. 

“ All right, then. Tell the Doctor. You'll 
get into a jolly scrape, and no five pounds at 
the end of it. Tell away." 

“Ts five pounds all you have? ” 

This showed that Redhurst was willing to 
come to terms, so Lapworth was firmer than 
cver. 
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pounds for the ticket, or keep it, and see 
what tlie Doctor will give you for it." 

“ All right; I don't want to be hard upon 
you. I'l take five pounds. Hand them 
over." 

“ Not if I know it. You always get what 
you pay for first. Hand me the ticket, and 
I hand over the money.” 

* You little snipe, do you dare to doubt 
my word? ” 

“A man who can pick a pocket is not —~’ 

A sharp cuff on the ear stopped Harry's 
sarcasm. But the cuff was followed by the 
surrender of the ticket. Harry carefully 
examined it, saw that it was made out in the 
name of William Arkup, folded it neatly, 
placed it in his inner jacket pocket, and de- 
liberately fished out five separate sovereigns 
from his trouser pocket. 

Redhurst as deliberately examined cach 
individual coin, seemed satisfied, and, with a 
parting scowl, left Harry to his own retlec- 
tions, which were not of the cheeriest. 

This was the first day of his enjoyment of 
the treasure, and, besides the payment of some 
trifling debts, it had brought nothing but 
worry and humiliation. At this point he 
remembered his indebtedness to the good- 
natured guard, and wondered how he could 
manage to send him the promised ten 
pounds. 

It was already getting dark : it was hopeless 
to try to yet to the post-oftice at Latemhead 
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without being missed. He could not afford 
to get into trouble, as that might lead to his 
being shut up at such times as he could 
otherwise have devoted to spending some of 
his treasure. An idea at last struck him. 
He waylaid the postman who brought the 
letters in the evening, and asked him if he 
would bring him a post-office order for ten 
pounds. 

To Harry’s delight, the man seemed to 
take the commission as a matter of common 
business, and only asked the exact name and 
address of the guard and of Harry himself. 
When the boy handed over the ten sovereigns 


- and half a crown, the man grinned from ear 


to ear, and said he hoped there would be 
lots of messages of that kind. 

* Maybe," replied Harry, “ but it'll depend 
on how you do this one, and I don't want 
anybody to know." 

"In that case you'll need to be here to- 
morrow at 9.15, when I come with the morn- 
ing letters." 

“But I can't. 
school then." 

* See here, then, master. I'll tell you what 
I'll do. Ill put the order in an envelope, 
an’ gum it on to the bottom o' that garden 
seat there. Nobody ll think o’ lookin’ under 
а garden seat for a ten-pound order, and ye 
can come for't when you like." 

* Bully ! " cried Harry. “ You're a brick ! " 

And it was arranged that way. 
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CHAPTER XXV.— THE MONASTERY OF ST. STEPHANAS— continued. 


5 Tue no fear," was the good-tempered 

replv. ** They are hardly into Velestino 
yet, and you may be sure they'll spend some 
time in looting before they'll think of send- 
ing out patrols. But never mind that now. 
Val, I'm sorry to tell you that your friend 
Ion Zamoros is lying down yonder near the 
Rizomylon brook. His leg seems to be 
broken, and he is quite unconscious. What 
had we better do about him? " 

Val's face went very white, and his hand 
clenched itself upon Sultan’s bridle until the 
veins stood out dark and swollen. 

“How dil you know it was he?" he 
demanded quickly, catching his breath — and 
then, in a whisper - * Mr. Jephson, he is not 
—dead ? " 

“No, no," the other answered. “Не is 
certainly not dead, but it’s impossible to say 
as yet how much he is hurt. His horse 
must have thrown him, and I fancy that he 
must have lain there for hours, and that the 
exposure has nearly finished him. I went 
down to the stream to fill up my water- bottle, 
and caught sight of the figure in uniform 
lying motionless on the bank. At first sight 
1 thought he was dead, and searched him— 
I wanted to find out who he was, so that the 
name might be reported. There were two 
letters in his sabretasche addressed to ‘Jon 
Zamoros '——I know enough Greek to be able 
to make that out—and a silk handkerchief in 
his sleeve has ‘I. Z.’ worked on it. So І 
guessed he must be your pard, and came 
right along to you.” 

While the American was speaking, Val 
had been recovering his presence of mind, 
and, when he spoke, did so with quite his old 
gir of quiet resolution. 

“Well, he can't remain where he is, that's 


certain," he said. “ Somehow or other, we 
must manage to take him with us. The 
men ean contrive to make some kind of a 
stretcher with their ritles, I suppose. Mr. 
Jephson, will you ride forward, aud ask Philip 
to march the detachment a mile or 80 farther 
on, and then halt them? Tell him what 
has happened, and bring back --well—say 
eight men with you. We must have bearers, 
of course." 

Jephson nodded intelligently, pressed 
Sultan’s side with his knee, and was gone 
like a flash, leaving the English lad standing 
in the middle of the road, thinking out the 
situation with every faculty of brain which 
he possessed. At all events, this new 
anxiety had dispelled the dead weight of 
depression which had been stealing over 
him, and anything, even the pain of knowing 
that his friend was in danger, was better 
than that weary, hopeless feeling of being 
crushed without the power to resist, which, 


as he tramped mechanically along at the 


head of his tired men, had been gradually 
numbing his brain. They must, of course, 
try to get Ion to Volo; but would the almost 
worn-out band, many of whom were wounded, 
be able to get so far to-night ? and if they 
were, how would Zamoros bear the journey ? 
Ought not his injuries to be seen to at once ? 
He was still pondering the matter, and trying 
to decile what was best to be done, when 
the clatter of horse's hoofs proclaimed that 
Jephson was returning, and presently the 
American rode up, closely followed by eight 
stalwart mountaineers. 

“ГИ jump up behind you," said Val 
quickly, “it will not hurt Sultan to carry 
double for such a short distance—he is a 
countryman of my own, and used to carrying 


weight. Mustapha had him sent from 
England last year.” 

“Yes; I fancied they did not raise nags of 
his class in Turkey," Jephson said, as Daintry 
swung himself to his place. ** There! Are 
you fixed? Now give those fellows their 
orders ; I can’t make them understand me, for 
they don’t speak a word of any Christian 
lingo. Tell them to follow us back to the 
brook, and to turn to the left along its 
southern bank at the point where it crosses 
the road. Zamoros is lying not far from 
there." 

Val repeated the instructions hurriedly to 
his men in Romaic, and then Jephson shook 
the reins on the roan's neck, and they 
started off at full speed in the direction of 
the village of Rizomylon, leaving the 
Irregulars to follow at & sling trot. The 
brook was reached in a very short space ot 
time, and then, throwing Sultan's bridle 
round & stone—for Jephson said that the 
spot where Zamoros lay was so close at hand 
that the horse need not be lost sight of—the 
two hurried along the bank, until, perhaps 
fifty yards from the road, they came upon & 
figure in uniform, lyiag horribly motionless, 
with his white face turned up to the dark 
night sky. His left leg was doubled up 
beneath him. and from the dust on his 
garments and the presence of some scratches 
and bruises on the cheek nearest the ground, 
it was plain that his horse had thrown him, 
and that he had been dragged for some little 
distance by the stirrup. Val was on his 
knees beside his friend in & moment, and 
gazed down with an almost pathetic eagerness 
into the ghastly face. ‘Then, with a shiver, 
* Surely, he—he —is dead ?” 

“Rubbish!” said Jephson gruffly—he 
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saw that he lad needed a tonic, and he 
proceeded to administer one. “ What sort 
of a soldier do you call yourself—after all 
the actions you’ve been in too—not to know 
the difference between a living man and a 
dead one? Ne. your pard's alive right 
enough, but he won't be long so if we don't 
get him out of this. I wouldn't try to bring 
him to'"—as Val fumbled for his flask. 
* He's unconscious now, and it's the best 
thing that could happen, for the journey 
before him wouldn't be any too pleasant for 
the poor fellow if he were in his senses. 
He'll suffer less as it is." 

* We can't take him all the way to Volo 
to-night," said Val decisively ; *he would 
never live to reach it, and, besides, my 
fellows are pretty well done-up.—-See here, 
Petros"—to one of the men who had just 
arrived upon the scene—‘ you come from 
this part of Thessaly, I believe. Do you 
know of any small village or farm where we 
could get shelter for my poor friend here, and 
food at least for the rest of us?” 

The big mountaineer shook his head. 

“ The whole width of the country will be 
as bare now as a new-reaped field, Captain,” 
he answered. “ The villages will be deserted, 
and the poor shepherd-folk will have fled to 
the mountains. Ido not know of any place 
nearer than Volo where we could get food 
for so many ; and what is the use of shelter 
for the wounded man, if there is no one to 
attend to him?” 

" You аге forgetting the Monastery, 
Petros’? put in another tall Greek, in a 
whisper. “ The fathers are good patriots, 
and some of them have a knowledge of 
medicine and surgery. They could give us 
food, and would not be sorry, I am sure, to 
have us with them, now that there are Turks 
in the neighbourhood.” 

“St. Stephanas? I thought of that, but 
will not the monks have fled too?" 

“I do not think so," the other answered. 
* The fathers rarely go outside their Monas- 
tery, and it is built in such an inaccessible 
spot that they hear but little news of what 
is going on around them. I doubt if they 
even know anything of the fighting of the 
past two days.” 

“ That sounds promising ! " Daintry broke 
in impatiently. * Where is this Monastery of 
yours? If itis anywhere within reach, and 
you can guide us to it, I’m sure they will 
take us in. Greek monks are always hospit- 
able." 

“ About a league from here, Captain, a 
track leaves the main road, and branches cff 
into the mountains. That will take us 
stinight to St. Stephanas. It is rough going, 
and very steep, but the Monastery is not far 
from the turn, and I know every foot of the 
way." 

* Then we must only try it," Val returned. 
“You think we had better, don’t you?" he 
added, in English, to the American. 

* 'here's nothing else to be done, that I 
can see," was the decisive response. “ The 
journey to Volo would kill Zamoros, and, if 
we attempted it, we should have to leave a 
third of your fellows behind us on the road. 
The wounded could never manage to get so 
far. No! The Monastery is our only chance, 
and we'd better start as soon as possible, 
for, look yonder! Those marauding ruflians 
have set fire to the town ! " 

From where they stood, the rising ground 
in front cut off the direct view of Velestinc, 
but they could see a red glare staining the 
dark sky—a glare that spread and widened 
every moment as the flames took firmer 
hold upon their prey. 

“That’s the work of those scoundrelly 
Albanians?” Dnintry exclaimed, in hot 
indignation. “I wonder the Pacha allows 
himself to be disgraced by such acts, but I 
suppose it’s hopeless to expect a Turk to 
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respect the usages of civilised warfare. 
You’re quite right, Mr. Jephson—we must 
get out of this as soon as possible.’’ 

He turned to the mountaineers, and, work- 
ing under his instructions, they soon impro- 
vised a rough kind of stretcher. Half a 
dozen of the poles which the Irregulars had 
used as spear-shafts during the action were 
securely tied together, four cross-wise in the 
form of a square, and two others across the 
centre. Upon this a couple of military 
blankets were laid, and then the figure of the 
unconscious lad, whom Norris Jephson 
covered carefully with his cloak. This done, 
the party started, and soon regained the 
main road, along which they tramped steadily, 
until they reached the spot, a little over a 
mile away, where Philip had halted the rest 
of the band. 

Daintry hastily explained to his Greek 
comrade their plans respecting the Monastery, 
in which the latter heartily concurred, for 
there were already visible, in the blanched 
faces and dragging feet of some of the 
wounded mountaineers, signs which showed 
that it was advisable to get them food and 
rest as soon as possible. Then the word 
“ Forward ! " was given, and the sorrowful 
little column set off in the wake of the 
retreating right wing, their way luridly lighted 
by that red glow in the sky which hung above 
the burning town. 

Men's faces darkened ominously as they 
glanced back towards that crimson flare, and 
bearded lips muttered threats which were not 
the less bitterly in earnest because they were 
so impotent, as they thought of the wanton 
vengeance wl.ich had fallen upon the homes 
of their countrymen. Even the English 
lad's heart was hot within him. Asa Briton 
he must needs respect a gallant foe, and 
indeed the Turks had shown no lack of 
courage throughout the war; but forthe supine 
indolence and lack of discipline which per- 
mitted such atrocities as the burning of 
Vclestino to be carried on under the «gis 
and shadow of the Crescent there could be 
no excuse, and Val Daintry tramped on at 
the head of his men with shoulders squared 
and face pale with a reflection of the white 
heat of anger that blazed within. He had 
given up Sultan for the use, by turns, of two 
or three of the weakest and most exhausted 
men, but he was so angry and excited that 
he had lost all consciousness of fatigue, and 
swung along with an even, athletic stride, 
which it taxed even the American’s long 
limbs to keep up with. 

As they left the burning village gradually 
behind them, and came farther out upon the 
main road, their way was occasionally lighted 
by broad rays from the search-lights of the 
various men o' war lying in Volo Harbour, 
which, striking inland across the hills, fell 
athwart their path like bands of silver. 
Sometimes they met with some of the 
wreckage left behind by the retreating troops, 
a foot-sore soldier, a broken-down waggon, or 
a knapsack flung from the shoulders which 
ached too intolerably to endure its weight ; 
but, providentially, the Turks were too 
supremely satisfied with their victory to 
attempt any pursuit, and both halves of 
Smolenitz’s force, together with the hundreds 
of wretched civilian fugitives that thronged 
the roads that night, were permitted to effect 
their retreat in peace. 

Though feeling less exhausted, perhaps, 
than any of his party, Daintry was neverthe- 
less intensely relieved when Philip sent 
forward to inform him that Petros said that 
the next track on the left hand was the one 
which would bring them to the Monastery ; 
relieved, because the men, in their wenriness 
and misery, were inclined to straggle and 
fall behind, and for the last niile it had been 
almost as much as he could do to keep his 
little band together. Presently they came to 
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а narrow path leading off into the mountains, 
and, wheeling into this, they soon found that 
the hardest part of their journey was yet to 
come. The path was so narrow that the 
men were compelled to proceed in Indian 
file; it was so encumbered with stones and 
rubbish as to be more like a dried-up river- 
bed than anything else, and with every yard 
the party traversed the ascent grew steeper 
and steeper, until Daintry ceased to marvel 
at the mountaineer’s assertion that the good 
fathers of St. Stephanas rarely left their 
home. 

“Only a fly could make this ascent with 
any degree of comíort," he muttered to 
himself in English, as he mopped his damp 
forehead. And then he remembered that 
these monasteries in the air were by no 
means uncommon in Greece, and thanked 
Providence that Ion was still unconscious. 
If he had not been, the agony caused by the 
unavoidable jolting over such rough ground 
would have been almost unendurable. 

At length they reached a narrow belt of 
very ragged timber, and, threading their way 
through this with much difticulty, because of 
the gnarled roots which spread out on every 
side, ready to trip np unwary feet, the party 
came out upon some poorly cultivated fields, 
and saw, perhaps five hundred yards above 
them, situated on a little plateau, the dark 
square of the monastic buildings. Dim light 
gleamed in some of the windows, and this Val 
took to be a happy confirmation of the moun- 
taineer’s theory, that the monks had heard 
nothing of the disaster to the arms of Greece, 
and that, consequently, they were still in 
occupation of their Monastery. He hurried 
forward up the rough path, leaving the rest 
to follow more slowly, and knocked twice, 
with the butt of his rifle, on the ponderous 
door. 

The building was four-square, evidently 
composed of houses enclosing a small court- - 
yard, and, though Val was not aware of this 
till afterwards, the path which they had 
followed was the only one by which it could 
be reached. On all other sides a precipice 
went down sheer from the Monastery wall 
into the narrow valley beyond, a drop at 
some points of nearly two hundred feet and 
never of less than half that depth. Farther 
off were more hills, stretching away, though 
here and there intersected by gorges and 
ravines, to where the coast of Thessaly meets 
the waters of the Gulf. 

For some little time there was no response 
to Daintry's knock, and he was preparing to 
rap again, when suddenly a faint light 
flickered up in the passage, a pair of eyes— 
keen blue ones they were, Val noticed— 
appeared at the tiny grille, through which the 
janitor scrutinised all strangers, and a deep 
strong voice demanded abruptly — 

“Who are you? and what do you want 
here at tbis time of night ? " 

“Shelter for a wounded man, father," 
Val answered promptly. “I am an oflicer 
accredited by the Ethniki Hetaireia, and 
have here with me a detachment of Irregulars, 
also & friend, an officer on the Staff of His 
Royal Highness the Crown Prince, who has 
been too badly injured to be able to bear the 
journey to Volo. We have several wounded 
men with us, and we are all hungry and 
exhausted. If you will give us some food, 
the rest of us can camp outside, but I ask - 
for shelter for my helpless friend, for the love 
of God!” 

There was a smothered exclamation from 
the other side of the door, nnd а rattle as if 
a sudden snatch were being made at the 
bolts. Then there came a pause, and, after 
a moment, the voice said hurriedly — 

* Wait one moment! I would let you in 
at once, but I must ask the Igoumenos 
(Abbot). I shall not be long!" And at the 
same instant the light within vanished. 
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Daintry waited, while the chill night breeze 
swept down the mountain-side and his 
weary men crept up and stood round him, a 
ring of white, ghost-like figures. He had 
noticed that his interrogator spoke Romaic 
with hesitation and a strong accent, which 
certainly was not Thessalian—as if it were 
& foreign tcngue to him, in fact. And he 
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caught himself wondering, idly, if the то 
could be a Slav, remembering the old 
proverb: “ Paint a Russian as you will, his 
eyes will still be blue." At length, there 
came a sound of sandalled feet hurrying 
down the stone passage, a hum of voices, the 
light flared up again, and presently the door 
was thrown open, with a clank of falling bars. 
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“You and your men are weloome," said 
the same voice which had spoken before. 
* The Igoumenos bids me say that, while he 
lives, there will always be shelter at the 
Monastery of St. Stephanas for those who 
have fought and suffered in the cause of 
Greece." 

(To be contínwea. \ 
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T keep a canary properly requires a little 
more than the mere cleaning of the cage 
and administration of food and water, and to 
clearly understand the numberless varieties 
requires more than a life study. So perhaps 
you and I, dear reader, had better muke a 
start at once. Don't let me, at the outset, 
say anything to damp your feelings; you 
can learn enough in one season to enable 
you to keep a fuir number of canaries with 
some show of success, but you won't do it 
without trouble. The breeding  seuson 
presents the most difficulties, but if yourlove 
is an intense one, the details will soon be 
mastered, and your bird-room become a 
source of infinite pleasure. If you intend 
keeping a large number of canaries, let me 
at once advise you to have & separate room 
for them, where they can be undisturbed. 
A slight shock or fright in the breeding sea- 
son may do incalculable harm, besides which, 
for the sake of cleanliness, it is much the 
better plan to have one room set apart. | 
Probably the most popular variety is the 
Norwich, which is found in two kinds: the 
Crested and the Plainhead. It is a matter 
of taste which is preferable, but, as far as I 
am concerned, 1 like the Crested, for the 
simple reason that both Crested and Plain- 
head are bred from them. Bear this in 
mind at once, however: the Crested bred 
Plainhead must not be sold as & Plainhead, 
as the crest will most probably reappear in 
the next generation. Some of the pleasing 
qualities of the Norwich are its robust con- 
stitution ; its very pleasing shape and style, 
and its richness of colouring. I do not, in 
speaking of colour, refer to the system of 
artificial feeding on cayenne, but merely to 
the rich yellow which is so beautiful in this 
canary. | 
The bird itself is cobby in appearance, 
and has short flights and tail, and the 
Crested bird is simply the Plainhead with a 
crest.added. This crest must lie smoothly 
and evenly down. on the head, and have a 
quite perfect and even radiation from the 
centre. It is the essential point with these 
birds that the crest shall be thoroughly even 
throughout, and in selecting birds for breed. 
ing keep this well in mind. In order to 
obtain the proper fixity of crest blood, you 
will perhaps have to breed two Crests 
together occasionally, but this is to be the 
exception, not the rule. In a general way, 
the proper pairing is a Crested to a Crested- 
bred Plainhead. and the results will be good. 
The cock bird should be the Crested bird, 
dark yellow in colour, and the hen the 
Crested-bred, buff in shade. The one point 
to bear in mind always is to obtain crests 
with abundance of feathering and plenty of 
size. With the exception of grizzle crests, 
the crest cannot be too dark or have too 
many feathers | 
Later on in this article, I shall give details 
of a few other varieties of canaries, but we 
will now discuss the details of canary man- 
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agement. The cages are the first considera- 
tion, and here not much difficulty will arise. 
In these days of cheapness, I cannot say 
that I consider it wise to make your own 
cages. Of course this can be done, but it 
takes too much time, and does not sufliciently 
repay you for the labour expended. You can 
purchase a very nice roomy cage for 3s. to 
3s. 6d., and a breeding-cage of two compart- 
ments with false bottom and food and water 
tins for about 6s. Flight-cages for young 
birds are obtainable at about 3s. 6d. each. 
The most suitable cage for a Crested bird is 
one of the sort known as the box pattern. 
It is only wired in front, the back, top, 
and sides being of wood, and this pre- 
vents the bird from flying wildly about,, 
clinging to the wires and damaging its crest. 
With Crested birds, too, it is best to dispense 
with holes in the wires altogether, suspend- 
ing the food tins inside the cage and not out- 
side, for, if outside, the bird in withdrawing 
its head continually will certainly come in con- 
tact with the wires above und disarrange the 
crest feathers. For the general purposes of 
a bird-room, these wood-backed cages are 
quite good enough, and in fact answer well. 
We will now consider the question of 
feeding, and here again there is not much 
difficulty. The staple food of the canary 
can only be one thing, and that is good, 
sound canary-seed. Once a fortnight a little 
hemp, rape, and ingu mixed will prove.a nice 
change, but the standard diet must he the 
canury-seed. Of course, during the summer 
months green food must be supplied in the 
shape of groundsel, chickweed, dandelion- 
leaf, and such like, whilst a small piece of a 
ripe apple will be highly prized and do good. 


I said before that the canary-seed must be: 


good and sound, and 1 impress upon you the 
importance of this. If good, the seed should 
be clean and glossy and feel weighty in the 
hand. It is certainly very foolish to buy 
anything cheap for your birds; it will prove 
dearer inthe end. With regard to sugar and 
stuff of that kind, it must never, on any 
account, be given to canaries. It is most 
injurious. It is needless to remark that the 
cages must at all times be kept scrupulously 
clean, and the floors of all should be covered 
with fine sandy grit. This grit is an essential 
to the health of the birds, giving, as it does, 
the powers of digestion. . Clean water, in 
liberal supplies, is likewise essential to the 
health of the stock, and must be given daily 
without fail. Make special note of this, as 
the  water-supply is & most important 
point. . 

Let us now consider for a time the system 
of breeding. The cages have first of all to 
be prepared, and this is effectually performed 
by & scrubbing with soap and hot water. 


Dry properly and drop a little parattin in all. 


the cracks very carefully, afterwards placing 
the cages out in the sun to allow the odour to 
pass off. This preparation being completed, 
the birds must be looked to. , The cock and 


hen must be kept apart until the end of 
March, when they may be placed in cage 
side by side, and, besides canary-seed, provide 
such with some hard-hoiled egg and biscuit 
mixed. When thetwo seem anxious to pair, 
place them both in one cage, and & very little 
time will prove whether or not the union is 
to be successful. Of course every care must 
be taken that the birds paired are in every 
way fit to be paired. In health and stamina 
they must leave nothing to be desired ; weedy 
birds must be rigorously excluded, and birds 
known to be from the same nest must on no 
account be paired. Bear these itenis well in 
mind in order to avoid disappointment. 

I have mentioned above the supplying of 
birds to be paired with egg food. To prepare 
this is not difficult. Ап egg is boiled bard; 
place some bread in water and squeeze out 
all the moisture. In place of bread, biscuits 
may be used. Pass the egg and bread 
through a piece of perforated zinc, mixing at 
the same time as well as possible. The foo! 
is thén ready, and myst at gll times be given 
fresh. Stale egg food is dangerous. 

The next necessary provision is that of a 
nest, and these are sold in great profusion. 
Those of leather and lined with sheepskin 
prove very acceptable tothe canaries. These 
birds peculiarly are not nest-builders and their 
home must be provided for them. Place it 
іп a quiet top corner of the cage, where the 
bird will be least disturbed in sitting. This 
last is very. important : the. hen must not be 
frightened by.strangers, and on no account 
should any hands but those of the owner 
approach her during the period of incubation. 

When the first egg is laid,. remove it with a 
teaspoon, the second likewise ;.but when the 
third arrives, replace the other two very 
carefully and leave the hen to herself. . li 
Mr. Cock canary should at this period prove 
refractory—-as he often does, alas !— you can 
shut him out of the cage now. Indeed, this 
is an advantage in.some .ways, as it induces 
the hea to leave the nest for food, the 
immediate surroundings of the nest are 
cleaner (and this is an all-important matter), 
and the hen gets some necessary exercise. 
In some cases, hens are .prone to sit too 
closely, and in this case it.is always well to 
remove the cock bird. А 2 

The chief difficulties of breeding, of course, 
appear when the youngsters are hatched 
out. Some hens are good mothers, others 
are not; and in the latter case it is most 
annoying to see the young ones dying before 
the eyes of the callous parents. Usually. 
however, the hen is reliable, and a good 
feeder saves the owner a lot of anxiety a: 
well as а deal of trouble. I will now describe 
a little more elaborate system of preparing 
egg food with which the birds are to be 
supplied. Boil the egg twelve minutes, 
immediately it ie done immersing it in 
cold water until it is oold. . Press it through 
the zinc, and add a tablespoonful oi th: 
following mixture: 2 lb. of Osborne biscuit: 
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crushed very fine, 1 1b. of rice-flour, } 1b. of 
powdered sugar, and à lb. of oatmeal. This 
mixture can always be kept ready, say, in a 
biscuit-tin with a lid, and in a dry place. 
Give in small supplies to the parents in a 
small glass vessel, and, as soon as it is gone, 
replenish. There is nothing to gain and 
everything to lose by giving a large quantity 


of this at a time. It sours and becomes 
positively injurious. Therefore always give 
the mixture fresh made. A supply of 
green food to the parents, daily, is good, 
but it should not be given for three days 
after the youngare hatched. Fresh water 
is of course a necessity at all times, and the 
fountain must be kept replenished daily. 
When the hen wants to nest again, 
hang up another nest at the other end of 
the cage, and, when she settles down, 
remove the cock bird, with the youngsters, 
into a large and roomy cage. Mr. Canary 
will look after the children from then on. 
Soon they will begin to peck for them- 
selves, and a little crushed hemp will 
start them in the way they should go. As 
soon as they are entirely “out of hand," 
the cock bird will be wanted for the 


second nest. Of course, it must be borne 


in mind that some birds have special + 


fancies, and the hints I have given may 
not apply in every case. You must, as 
with all other birds, make a special study 
of your own canaries, and although the 
general principles laid down apply, you 
will find different methods suitable in 
some cases, and should, of course, adopt 
them. 

With reference to the varieties of 

canaries, I will now revert to this subject.: 
We have already described the Norwich 
variety, both Crested and Plainhead. The 
next kind on which we shall touch is the 
Scotch Fancy, which, of course, presum- 
ably, emanated from the Land o’ Cakes. 
It is certainly a peculiar bird to look at, 
and although it is undoubtedly greatly 
admired by the Fancy, it is not such a 
favourite to the casual observer. Its 
ancestors are said to have been known 
as “ Glasgow Dons," and I believe this 
to be true. You can see from our sketch 
what kind of shape it is. The head 
comes well forward and there is a good 
stretch of neck. The shoulders and back 
are well drawn up, whilst the tail droops 
under the perch, without, however, touch- 
ing it. Thus the bird. forms а sort of 
semicircle, which, to the eye of & Scotch 
canaryman, is the ideal of beauty. With 
all its perfection, however, this canary is 
considered as of nothing worth unless it 
can ** travel” well. This peculiar expres- 
sion .refers to the way in which the bird 
can pass from one perch to another. To 
“travel " well, the movements must be 
both dignified and graceful, and it is & 
matter of wonder very often to see a bird 
* travelling" in its cage under the guid- 
ance of ап expert. Colour in this bird is 
not of great importance, at any rate not 
anything like as important as with the 
other varieties. I do not recommend any 
reader to commence keeping canaries 
with this class of bird. It is a difficult 
one to breed and rear, and requires the 
time and attention of the experienced 
fancier. 

Any reader who is frightened at the Scotch 
Fancy would be doubly so at the Belgian 
canary. Its principal value lies in its train- 
ing, and the Belgian is no good unless it can 
* pose,’’ as it is termed. When well trained, 
the Belgian stands ag it were at attention, and 
exbibits its snaky head and high shoulders. 


To call this bird an amateur’s variety would 


be a gross misrepresentation. It requires 
very careful breeding, is difficult to rear, and 
should be shunned by all who are not 
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intimates of the ins and outs of canary-keeping: 
It has taken what may safely be reckoned as 
generations of breeding to form the present 
standard shape and peculiar points, and all 
these cannot possibly be understood by the 
mere beginner in bird.breeding. No; when 
you are seeking a variety, choose one of the 
more ordinary kinds. 

The Yorkshire may be termed very truth- 
fully one of the ordinary kinds ; moreover, a 
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1. Scotch Fancy Canary. 
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its delicacy of outline & positive attraction. 
To my mind, as.a canary-fancier of many 
years’ standing, there is nothing so lovely as 
a long, thin, and graceful ‘buff Yorkshire. 
They frequently look so frail and delicate 
that one would suppose a puff of wind would 
blow them away, but in actual fact this will 
be found to be a fallacy, апа I certainly con- 


2. Crested Norwich. 


sider they are a very good breed to take up. 


The Lancashire Coppy is a large type of 
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3. Yellow Cinnamon 


4. Lizard Canary. 5. Ticked Yellow Norwich. 


very graceful and beautifully formed bird it 
is. One authority terms them, very truthfully, 
* the graceful elongated Yorkshire," and here 
is the best of descriptions. The breed hails 
from the north of England, as its name 
implies. Itis tight-feathered and upstanding 
and has distinctive markings, the evenness 
of which is the desirable and distinguishing 
feature of the bird. Here is & variety which 
should immediately commend itself to the 
beginner. Its simple grace is an inducement, 


canary with a very handsome crest. The word 
"coppy"' is simply another word for crest. 
We have not a picture of this variety, but 
generally the Lancashire is presumed to be 
something in advance of the old Dutch 
variety, which is now, of course, out of date. 
The crest is a flat one, spreading, with a wide 
front, well over the head of the bird. Size 
and length are great considerations in this 
canary and should be well looked after. Good 
carriage is likewise a very essential point. 
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The Lizard canary is certainly a bird with 
а most peculiar name, but the reason for it 
ean easily be understood after & glance at 
the bird. It is really beautifully marked ; 
in fact, is the best marked of all the canary 
tribe. 

In the silver spangled variety, the body is 
found clear grey ; and in the golden variety, 
deep or warm orange. Regular black spots 
are found all over the body, but the head, 
breast, and throat are paler in colour. Tail, 
wings, and feet are all dark. "There is what 
is known as the cap, which really means that 
the crown of the head consists of light 
feathers. This last feature is one of great 
import, and should be well looked after when 
buying stock. 

The Cinnamon canary is so named, I need 
hardly say, from its colour, which is of a cin- 
namon tinge. This colour has been largely 
obtained and retained by a system of artiticial 
feeding—a system which we do not wish to 
inquire into in this article. In general 
appearance the Cinnamon is a large canary 
with a rather full skull. It is close-feathered, 
very alert, and very handsome. There are 
few better marked varieties than thia. 

The Green canary, though much in evidence 
in certain quarters, is not as fully appreciated 
as it might and ought to be. The question 
appears to present itself still to many, * What 
is a Green canary?” From which we may 
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assume that there is no uniform opinion, but 
some believe one thing and some another. I 
take it myself that a Green canary should be 
long and of good shape. It should, as its name 
implies, be green in colour, and the beak, legs, 
and toes must be durk, as in the case of the 
Lizard. In point of fact, except possibly for 
size, the Green canary seems to come pretty 
near the original variety. I certainly consider 
that this variety merits а little more attention 
and а proper standard to дэ upon. 

The London Fancy is & wonderfully fine 
variety of canary. Spitalfields fanciers were 
once dcadly in earnest with this breed, and 
bred it for all it was worth. Unfortunately, 
at the present day, it is practically unknown 
as an exhibition variety, although we find it 
occasionally mentioned in the “ Any other 
variety’? sections. The bird is of a rich 
golden yellow or orange with black wings and 
tail. It naturally is of striking appearance, 
but, sad to relate, it is very delicately consti- 
tuted, and soon had to give way to the more 
robust and stronger varieties. 

I believe I have now fairly covered all the 
necessury ground, but before closing I should 
like to give a few more hints just 88 a sort 
of appendix. The first trouble a canary has 
to get through is the moulting. When this 
takes place depends greatly on the feeding 
апа general conditions. Moulting should 
not be dangerous, although some people 


appear to consider it so. There is naturally 
a strain on the system, but, given a good 
constitution, no fatal results need be feared. 
Do not discard the bath during the moult, 
but keep the bird in aroom of even tempera- 
ture. Sometimes a little extra good feeding 
is necessary, say egg and breadcrumbs with 
some maw-seed mixed in. It is also good to 
add a little iren, in the form of citrate, to 
the drinking-water. With these few aids, 
the bird should get through the moult 
splendidly. 

Egg-binding often visits hens, and must be 
dealt with at once. Hold the ailing one 
over a jug of hot water, and anoint the vent 
with a few drops of olive-oil. This generally 
has the desired effect and the egg is passed. 
Occasionally a drop or two of castor-oil, of 
course given internally, will aid the matter. 

Asthma is a common disease, and one 
which is in reality easily preventable. 
Generally draughts are to be held respon. 
Sibie, and the owner responsible for the 
draughts. Remove the bird from the cause 
at once into а warm room, and give a little 
maw-seed in some egg and breadcrumbs. И 
is also well to administer a tonic, and a dose 
or two of asthmarine is often very ейі. 
cacious. 

Our next article will deal with the Bull. 
finch, Goldfinch, Linnet, etc. 

(To be continued.) 
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“ITKE care, my son," said my mother, for 

the twentieth time, as, after a hasty 
breakfast, I hunted round the room for the 
cap that would not be found, impatient to 
rush away to the foreshore and join the 
first boat’s crew that went out to tuck the 


pilchards. 

“АП right, mother. But where be my 
cap?" 

“Tt must be where you put it last night, 
my dear." 


“І didn't put it anywhere," I replied, 
mentally rummaging among the tangled 
memories of the previous evening 

“Then it must be on your head," said 
Wilmot, with a sly and mischievous glance 
at the rough red poll she and Gracie so 
often made fun of. “Feel!” 

* Now, Wilmot, don’t ’ee be so tantalisin’. 
Tell me where it have got to ef you doknow, 
and help me to find "n ef you don’ know." 

* You'll have to alter your dialect, my boy, 
and your grammar, too, one of these days, 
and cultivate respectable English," retorted 
Wilmot. 

“Oh, bother! Where's my cap? Gracie, 
do you know where it is ? ” 

“There! That's very much better," re- 
marked Wilmot with exasperating coolness, 
as if that had anything to do with the lost 
head. gear. 

“In some most likely place, Robbie, if you 
could only think of it," answered Gracie; 
"but your memory, where caps are con- 
cerned, and some other things I could name, 
is & faculty you forget with. Have you 
looked in the pantry ? " 

* Why should I look in the pantry ?" said 
I testily, and with a touch of scorn. “My 
cap isn't a pudding-bag.” 

“Orin the dog-kennel 2” suggested Wilmot, 
with an innocent air. 


PART III. 


“Or under your pillow?" added Gracie 
sweetly. 

“ Or in my pocket ?” I went on ironically, 
and glaring at them in no friendly mood. 
“If you two sisters were worth the name 
you'd set-to right away and help me —— Why, 
here it is! " and I pulled it out of my pocket 
after all. Aring of rippling laughter greeted 
the discovery. Then it came to me that I 
had crushed it into my pocket the night be- 
fore, lest I should have to search for it in 
the morning. My memory has always played 
tricks with me, and I suppose it always will. 
* Good-bye, то ег!” 

“Do be careful, Robbie!" said she once 
more. 

* Of course I will,” and I ran off through 
the garden, and down the seventy steps, three 
at a time, the nearest way to the foreshore. 

The first boat was just leaving as I raced 
over the sands to the edge of the water. 
There was no time to pull off my shoes and 
stockings if I meant to go, so I dashed into 
the sea as I was, and tumbled over the gun- 
wale. 

The foreshore was already dotted with busy 
workers, and a row of gurries—receptacles 
for the carrying of the fish, formed like a 
barrow without the wheel, but with shafts 
projecting at each end for the convenience of 
the carriers — was placed along the margin of 
the sea. The cellars fronting the foreshore 
were being prepared for the bulking of the 
fish, and the large rounded pressing-stones, 
to press out the oil, each one fitted with an 
iron hook whereby to lift it, were being got 
out in readiness for use as soon as the women 
and girls had cleverly built up the rounded 
piles of fish, heads outward, and at the proper 
angle, so that the bulk would not break and 
the pressure would be equal all through the 
mass. The fish must be deftly handled to 


bulk them aright. If they were not built skil- 
fully, the weight of the pressing-stones would 
cause the outer rows to slither away, the mass 
would be broken, the oil would not tlow so 
readily, the fish would be marred by a second 
handling, and the utmost market value could 
not be got out of them. The cellars on the 
foreshore were only the representatives of 
scores of others hidden away in all the tor 
tuous streets and alleys of the lower part of 
the town. The coming of the fish is said to 
be heralded by the mysterious rattling to- 
gether of the great pressing-stones—a super- 
stition, like some others, very hard to die. 
Whether the iron hooks curved round each 
other, and the great pressing-stones danced 
their accustomed jig or not previous to the 
haul in which I was particularly interested. 
I never heard, nor did I care. It was enough 
for me to know that the fish were caught. 
and that I was going out on that bright 
morning to help to tuck them. 

We made straight for the seines. The 
circles floated placidly upon the surface of the 
sea. An outsider from **up-a-long ` would 
never have imagined that every circle formed 
by those floating ropes was & network prison 
teeming with millions of captives. Round and 
round they were swimming as if in vague 
wonder why they could not find an outlet 
and resume their interrupted journey down 
the coast. They were not wise enough to rush 
directly at the meshes. Many might have 
been hopelessly entangled thereby, but the 
weight of the attack would have drawn the 
floats under, and lifted the seine from the 
ground, and set most of them free. Dt 
round and round they went, avoiding the 
meshes, and with little or no agitation, ready 
to be dipped up, or tucked, into the boat: 
that were now darting alongside. 

The tuck-net is simply a small net by 
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- drawn over the gunwsle. 
. dropped among them, the fish swerved, and 
. the waters began to boil. 
‚ was broken. 


. to the surface. 


which the captured fish in the enclosure 
formed by the seine and the stop-nets can be 
As the tuck-net 


The cireular line 
They dashed about to evade 
this new foe, but their efforts were useless. 
‘Thousands were taken. Slowly the net rose 
As they came into the upper 
nir, turning, twisting, writhing, leaping, with 
the sun full upon them, it seemed as if we 


. were drav.ng molten silver into the boat. 
. And, indeed, we were drawing silver in, or 
. what would be turned into silver ere long. 


The glittering masses tumbled in about our 


. feet until we were ankle-decp in squirming 


silver— silver all alive, oh! It was just lovely. 


. Down went the tuck-net again, and a sccond 


time the silver came tumbling aboard — and 


. yet again, until we were knee-deep in the 


soft heaving mass, and the water was lapping 
within a couple of inches of the gunwale. 
Cautiously we moved away, and with even 


. Strokes propelled our deeply laden craft to 


the foreshore. Others, quite as deeply laden 
from the seines farther away, were creeping 
after us. The men with the gurries were 
waiting for the transfer of the fish, and soon 


. there were lines of carriers traversing the 
` wet sand, up with the full gurries, down with 


the empty ones, while the gladsome rippling 
laughter of the women and girls came float- 
ing across the sunny ріг from the cellars 
where they had already commenced to place 
the first layers of the wet, fat, iridescent 
pilchards on the roughly salted floors. 

Time after time we came in with our 
silvery freight —silvery, that is, as we tucked 
them, with the exception of their pointed 
blue-black noses and their pink mouths and 
gills—but, as they ceased to gasp and lay still 
in the boat, and as we passed them out into 
the gurries, changing into all the colours of 
the rainbow. Busier grew the beach as the 
morning advanced, and more excited the 
people as they realised the largeness of the 


, * school." The superabundance would bring 


the prices down—that was inevitable; but 
better the lower prices if the money were 
more in the aggregate, and if it were dis- 


 tributed among a larger number of people. 


Everybody helped —old men and little children 
as wel as those in the fulness of their 
strength. Cheerfully was the help rendered, 


` with bright eyes and tongues a-wagging, for 
"this was the readiest and most effective way 
- of contributing to the general gladness. 


“ Nods, and becka, and wreathéd smiles” 


were everywhere, and great good humour, 
without the least offence given or taken, not- 


^ withstanding that some of the jokes were 


' pointed enough ; and among the younger men 
_ there was not a little rough horse-play. 


Towards noon, when we were emptying our 


° second seine, I observed the strong black jaws 


' of an enormous hake snap savagely upon a 


fnt fish within a few inches of the surface. 


` Over he turned, his long lithe body gleaming 
` like polished steel, and disappeared with his 


теу. 
* Hallo!" I exclaimed, “ there be another 
tucker at work besides we.” 

<“ What'sthatyoudo say? "asked “ boy Jim,” 


. who was leaning over the gunwale with the 
: edge of the tuck-net gripped in his firm brown 


t 


hands. A stalwart fellow of five-and-twenty, 


* with a bearded face, was Jim, by no means a 


$ 


" 
r 


, 


boy except in the imaginations of those who 
knew his father, who was “ Cap'n Jim," by 
way of distinction. He asked the question 
eagerly. 

“ There be another tucker at the pilchers, 
Jim.” 


" Another tucker, Rob! I don't under- 


1 stand ’ee.”’ 


“ A bra’ big hake. Ded 'n you see 'n?” 
“No! I ded ’n see no haük. Look out! 
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Over she comes,” and he brought home his 
own part of the tuck-net, and tumbled the 
silver stream into the hoat. ‘ Аге 'ee quite 
certain, Robbie ? ' he asked, as he shook the 
wriggling fish out of the meshes. 

“As certain ав I be here. His black jaws 
went snap! like a pair of shears, and a 
whole fat pilcher was gone. Then he just 
quictly doubled over, and went below.” 

“Oh! so easy as that? Clunked `п down 
to once, ded ’ee, without so much as ‘ by 
your leave,’ and then sank to the bottom to 
digest "еп? Well! if he do come up again 
we must have "n out œ the seine. We can 
afford to let 'n have a pilcher or two for his 
breakfus’, but we cannot afford to let ’n rend 
the seine, and set the rest o' the fish free. 
The seine itself be worth more ’n fifty such 
ns he, and there be a few hogsheads o' fish in 
'n yet that we ought to save. You be quite 
sure you saw "n, Robbie? ”’ 

“Iss! Sure! Why, there he be!” I 
cried excitedly. The hake had risen again, 
and was now gliding under the shadow of the 
gunwale, turning his wicked eyes up and 
down as if in search for some outlet whereby 
he might escape. Evidently he had been 
contented enough to be penned up through 
the night with such a plentiful supply of 
provisions, and he had feasted himself right 
royally while he had the chance; but the 
tuck-net had disturbed him, and made him 
suspicious. 

“ Ау!” said Jim, “ he be a bra’ big haik, 
gure'nough; more’n а cap’n-—a commodore 
at the very least, I should ѕану; and right 
sorry 1 be to see Ле іп the seine. We ded'n 
go for to catch Ле. We must have "n out 
somehow, or he'll rend the meshes, and 
spoil the net, and scat the rest o' the 
pilchers." 

Our conversation drew the attention of 
the others in the boat to the destructive 
presence of the hake, and they were all of 
Jim's opinion. The hake must be got rid 
of, or else, as the seine was emptied, and his 
desperation increased, he would certainly 
attack the meshes, tear at them with his 
powerful jaws until the rent was more than 
large enough to provide him with a safe exit, 
and to release the prey that we had been at 
such trouble to enclose. The seine was a 
valuable piece of property, and we cared 
more for it than for the few hogsheads of 
fish that might yet remain within its folds. 

But we could not neglect the tucking of 
the pilchards in the hope that we might 
secure the bake. We should have to be 
wary with him. The endeavour to take him 
might render him all the more dangerous, 
and hurry on the calamity that we wished to 
avoid. To have tempted him with a baited 
line would have been useless, for he was 
gorged already by the pilchards he had 
eaten, and, if he had not been, there were 
thousands more to select from, all alive, and 
very much better to his liking than any bait 
we could have provided. To have swept 
him into the tuck-net, if that could have 
been done, would have been an extremely 
risky proceeding. It might not have held 
so heavy a monster as he was in the struggle 
that he would have been sure to make to 
free himself from the toils. What should 
we do? 

* Stand by, Robbie," said Jim; ** we must 
go on wi’ the tuckin'. Do you keep a sharp 
look out for 'n, and when he do come to the 
surface, as he be sure to do, ram the blade 
о’ this 'ere oar down his throat, nnd tilt "n 
over the edge of the seine—so!” and he 
showed me how to dothe trick by resting the 
oar across the gunwale. *'Do 'ee see how it 
may be done? So!" and he repeated the 
&ction, which seemed easy enough in dumb- 
show, but I feared might prove very difficult 
in reality. 

The others agreed that Jim's idea was a 
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feasible one, and I expressed my readiness 
to do the best I could to carry it out. Armed 
with the oar, 1 watched intently for his 
re-appearance, while the fishermen proceeded 
with their task. All their time and strength 
were required for the tucking. The manage- 
ment of the hake was left entirely to me. 

I thought he was never coming up again, 
but that he had sunk to the bottom in sullen 
reserve, and intended to remain there. It 
would have been better for me, aud for him, 
too, had he done this. His best plan, if he 
had had sense enough to form and follow it, 
would have been to rest upon the sand until 
the seine was empty, and quietly move away 
after it was drawn up into the boat. But he 
must needs come to the surface again, to my 
discomfiture and to his own death. 

I saw him as he rose, slowly and like a 
dark shadow at first, and then clenrer and 
clearer, but still slowly, until his sheeny 
Steel sides were visible. His eyes were lifted 
toward the boat as if he were wondering who 
we were, and what we wer» at. With a fine 
curve of his long lithe body he described the 
third part of a circle, and sent the poor 
affrighted pilchards darting away from him 
like the discharge of a hundred silver arrows. 
Then he faced me, with his mouth agape, 
revealing his formidable teeth, and the 
purple-black lining of his powerful jaws. 
Satiated by his prolonged meal, he sluggishly 
moved in the direction of the boat, and I 
balanced the oar ready for thestroke. With 
both hands I held it, and, when I judged he 
was sufficiently near, I drove the blade, with 
all the force I was capable of, between his 
jaws. The boat swerved. Instead of draw- 
ing off, as I expected, he came on, and began 
to lash the water with his tremendous tail. 
From side to side he swung the oar, and me 
with it, churning the sea till it was like a 
boiling pot in his gigantic efforts to free 
himself. But the stroke had been а true one. 
The blade had wedged itself between his 
gills, and he was held fast. 

“Tilt "n over! " cried Jim, who could not 
help me, because he was busy with the 
Seine. 

I tried, but I could not get sufficient 
purchase on the oar. It was not evenly 
balanced across the gunwale. 

Suddenly the hake dartward backward, 
and gave те a chance. I put my weight 
upon the handle of the oar, and lifted his 
head and shoulders out of the water. I was 
about to swing him round to the edge of the 
seine. With a frantic lurch, however, he 
swung me over the gunwale. In an instant, 
before I was aware what had happened, I 
was in the water. 

As I descended, for I kept my eyes open, a 
trick I had acquired quite early in life—like 
many of the lads of St. Ives, I had learned 
to swim not long after I had learned to walk— 
I could see the fish darting away from me, 
and, a little distance away, the meshes of the 


nets floating like filaments cunningly 
interwoven. The water was beautifully 
clear. I felt as if I were dropping through a 


yielding block of green glass into which the 
sunlight was penetrating down, down, far 
down to where the yellow sand should be. 
But there was no yellow sand. Where was 
it? I knew it ought to be there. I had 
frequently, and voluntarily, gone down to it, 
and even picked up sixpcnces, purposely 
dropped ag a guide to my diving, from the 
firm yellow bottom. A thick layer of silver 
bars had taken its place. Soft and slithery 
was that thick Inyer as I struck it, and 
awakened it into activity. What a tremen- 
dous commotion there was! Hundreds of 
thousands of pilchards were about me, 
sweeping my hands and face, darting away 
from me in every direction, streaking the 
green glass with silvery fire, revealing tho 
sandy floor for which d had been vainly 
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looking—a sandy floor so quicky bared that 
every grain of it was like a grain of gold. 
Firm to the touch was it, as I: had always 
found it before; and, planting my feet upon 
it, I gave a mighty spring, and shot upward ; 
in à moment my head was above the waters, 
and I was filling my lungs with the sweet, 
clear air. 

- The bout was only a few yards away. Аз 
I tumbled aboard, the fishermen greeted me 
with outbursts of laughter. And well they 
might. 1 was simply covered with shining 
spangles. The scales of the fish, as I fell 
among them, had clung to me; as they 
darted by they had brushed them away from 
their own silvery sides, and left them adher- 
ing not only to my garments, but to my 
hair; even my hands and face were sticky 
with them’; and I reappeared from the sea 
like a newly adopted and decorated son of 
the great King Neptune. When! saw myself, 
I joined heartily in the laughter also. 

Jim was in the act of securing the oar. 
The blade was deeply submerged, and the 
handle was bobbing about the surface in a 
strangely erratic fashion as if it were 
insanely endeavouring to dance a polka. A 
young fisherman had unshipped the rudder. 
Close by Jim he stood, and held it in his 
hand as the only improvised weapon avail- 
able for dealing the hake its death-blow. 
Jim had much ado, after the oar was 
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secured, to draw the hake near enough to 
allow his fellow to deliver the stroke. 
Finally he brought the struggling monster 
into position; down came the iron-tipped 
edge of the rudder right between the eyes ; 
the bone was crushed; limp and inert he 
hung from the oar-blade, and we hauled him 
in among the pilchards. | 

“ There, Robbie," said Jim, “that be 
yours, and right well ye’ve earned 'n. A 
fried steak о’ that big fellow ‘ll make a пісе 
supper for ee. A bigger ’n that was never 
landed at the q'ay, I'll warrant —leastwise 
never since they whipped the haik in the 
old days long afore we were born—if ever 
they did whip 'n," continued Jim, with a 
doubtful and mysterious air. “ But, la!" 
said he, suddenly changing his tone, ** what 
8 pickle you bein,surelie! And yet you don't 
look amiss with the sun on ye. Like one 
o' they circus chaps, you be all over shining 
wi’ little bits o’ tin. Why, your own mother 
wouldn’t know ’ee if she were to come out 
^on the say. She'd think as we'd caught 
some sort o' new fish among the pil- 
chers.” i 

“TI do feel fishy,” said I. “ But it be a bra’ 
fine place down there in the seine. It be 
a’most worth while tumblin’ over to see the 
fish stretched out all along the floor o’ the 
say. You'd better go down, Jim, and have a 
peep at "n." | 
| : (To be continued.) 


“No! thank 'ee—not to-day," answered , 
Jim, with a cunning smile. *“ We'll take 
your word for it, won't we?" and he 
appealed to the others. 

“Aye!” said they; and one of them 
added. “ We'd rather see ’n in the tuck-net 
than at the bottom o' the say." 

“Well! up with ’n, and get the boa: 
ashore," said I. “Spangled attire don’t 
quite suit me, and I should prefer some 
dryer clothes than these. When I do go 
down again I'll borrow some oilskins and s 
sou’wester. Hallo! where's my сар?” 

“There a be!" shouted Jim, amid the 
laughter of the company ; and he pointed to 
where my head-gear was bobbing on the 
current that was now setting around 
Penolva. 

“I ought to ha’ kept ’n in my pocket," 
thought I to myself, “ instead o’ botherin’ 
about ’n this mornin’. Capital things they 
be for stuftin’ into pockets, and handy for 
catchin’ beetles, and frogs, and blind-worms 
and such like, and to carry birds’ eggs in; 
but what be the good of a cap if you have 
to wear ’n on the top of your head? It be 
only a plague to the memory. What d: 
Wilmot and Gracie say? I’m always losing 
my cap—always; that’s what they do say. 
But mother '] be glad to see me, cap or 
no.”’ А 

And so she was. 
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p his remarkable collection of cricket 
relics Lord Sheffield, who, it will be 
recalled, financed the team that, captained by 
Dr. Grace, visited Australia in the winter of 
1891-92, possesses the bats and balls used 
by the Arctic explorers who, went out to 


Cricket at Sea. 


CURIOUS CRICKET GROUNDS. 


Bv HAROLD MACFARLANE. 
(With Illustrations.) 


photograph, which was taken some little 
time ago in the grounds of Lord Sheffield’s 
country seat, Sheffield Park, in Sussex. 
Cricket on the ice is no novelty in this 
country ; indeed, the first match of Queen 
Victoria’s Coronation Year (1838) was played 
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(By Permission, from a Drawing in the possession of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company.) 


search for Sir John Franklin, when they 
indulged in the game nearer the North Pole 
than it has yet been played; but it is doubt- 
ful whether these implements were used in 
the cricket match, played amidst Arctic 
surroundings, portrayed in the accompanying 


on the ice at Harewood, and the largest hit 
of the year, a thirteener, recorded; but we 
rarely hear of so much ice cricket being 
indulged in as was the case in the terrible 
winter of 1878-79, when winter cricket was 
played all over the country, and Harry 


father) scored 89 in a match on the ice played 
by Cambridge Town against the University. 
who had playing for her the well-known 
Hertfordshire cricketers, H. Pigg, who scored 
69 not out, and C. Pigg, who amassed 34 not 
out. 

: Many novel cricket matches were indulged 
in that winter that saw almost as much 
cricket going on in ice-bound England as 
Lord Harris’s team obtained in sun-scorched 
Australia, but perhaps the most extraordinary 
was that begun on the lake in Windsor 
Home Park at seven o’clock in the evening 
on January 9, 1879. It is perhaps unneces- 
sary to state that the moon was at the full 
at the date of the match, which was played 
bétween sides captained by Mr. Bowditch 
and Mr. Gage respectively, but, notwithstand- 
ing its clear refulgent light, the nine men 
comprising the former team were dismissed 
for 15 runs, while their ten opponents were 
only equal to a total of 17. Nowadays, as а 
rule, when enthusiasts desire to indulge in 
cricket on the ice they have to go to Davos 
Platz, where that enthusiastic and interna- 
tional cricketer, Captain Wynyard, of the 
Hants team, can generally be relied upon to 
organise a match and score the majority o! 
the runs in it.. 

A propos of Polar cricket, it should be 
mentioned that, apart from the experience 
of the aforementioned Franklin expedition. 
in all probability Alfred Shaw, the- great 
Nottinghamshire bowler, has played farther . 
north than most cricketers. In company 
with Lord Sheffield, in whose employ he 
was, Shaw visited many interesting places. 
including Constantinople, Sebastopol, Egypt. 
and Spitzbergen, and an opportunity to play 
the game was never permitted to be over 
looked. “ At Spitzbergen,” said Shaw to an 
interviewer some years ago, “we played 
cricket witha quilted ч on board ship by 
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the light of the sun at midnight. Nets were 
placed round the ship. We began at half- 
past eleven and continued till half-past 
twelve, when I had bowled out everybody on 
board, including all the ladies. Lord Shef- 
field himself went in first." 

Nowadays, whenever a team comes from 
or journeys to Australia or South Africa, 
ericket practice is indulged in fairly regularly, 
the decks of our present day leviathan liners 
providing ample space for a pitch ; and, when 
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standing their world-wide experience, only 
succeeded in defeating the mariners, who had 
never been beaten at deck cricket before, by 
the narrow margin of six runs. 

In Australia, George Giffen relates, the 
game is played on the dry salt plains, which 
are nothing else than the beds of shallow 
lakes which have been dried up in the long 
droughts, and it is an undoubted fact that 
matches have had to be scratched for the 
very sullicient reason that, since the issue of 


Acrial Cricket Ground at Carter Lane, E.C. 


the said teams challenge the officer: to a 
match, as they very frequently do, they have 
more than once discovered that they are in 
every sense at sea. On the occasion of Lord 
Hawke's tour to South Africa in 1898, six 
members of the eleven, that included such 
famous players as Messrs. F. Mitchell 
(Yorkshire), P. F. Warner (Middlesex), 
Tyldesley and Cuttell (Lancashire), A. E. 
Trott (Middlesex), and 8. Haigh (Yorkshire), 
played six of the ship’s officers, and, notwith- 


RICKETERS are, as а rule, fortunately for 

J them, of an optimistic rather than a 
pessimistic turn of mind. Otherwise, with 
' the gloomy recollections of a season such as 
that of 1902, happily without a parallel of 
recent years, they might be inclined to re- 
gard the outlook tor cricket in the coming 
summer with what post-prandial orators are 
prone to describe as “ mixed feelings.” But 
the readers of the “ B.O.P.” are all young 
in heart if some of them are old in years, 
and it is in the spring time that the young 
man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 
cricket —and other things, love among them, 


the challenge, gold has been discovered on 
the cricket field, which has been pegged out 
in claims and shafts sunk. That we are no 
less enthusiastic in the old country is 
evidenced by the fact that the late Lord 
Mayor enjoyed the experience, some little 
time ago, of ordering the release, after duly 
cautioning him, of a small boy who had been 
caught when indulging in the national game 
on Garlick Hill, Queen Victoria Street, to the 
considerable danger of tbe passcrs by, who 


TWO SEASONS' CRICKET. 


Bv C. W. Arcock. 


as the poet suggests. So, if you please, we 
will deal gently with the shortcomings of the 
last season, even if we cannot go to the 
extent of saying nothing about the dead but 
what is good. 

To be strictly truthful, cricket was played 
under conditions which would have severely 
tested the good temper of the veriest Mark 
Tapley that ever was. lt was a season of 
supreme dulness throughout, with every com- 
bination that made for discomfort—cold 
east winds in the early part giving way to 
grey leaden skies, surcharged with rain which 


spoiled more or less almost every important 


had to avoid as best they could the wol: 
missile that served as a ball that the уои: 
cricketer drove among them indiscriminate | 
until the Umpire in Blue arrived оп ta 
scene and marched him off to the nears: 
police station. Under the circumstances © 
would have been appropriate if the youth!. 
cricketer had borne the name of омеа. 
but, as a matter of fact, he bore the some ı.i 
paradoxical patronymic of Kidman. 


Not a hundred miles from Garlick H 
indeed it would not be a great perversion ^ 
the truth if we said not a hundred yar: 
from that spot, cricket is indulged in by u 
favoured few without let or hindrance, av 
notwithstanding the fact that the ground. 
situated ** up above the world so high,” vv 
does not require to be a Santos Dumont > 
witness or even to take part in the gam- 

This aérial ~ Lord's," we cannot describ: . 
as the “ Oval," for, as our photograph shos 
there is no getting away from the fact ti- 
it is a parallelogram, is to be found :. 
Carter Lane, and, to be even more specific. o 
the roof of the building devoted to the e 
cation of the forty youthful choristers of ~ 
Paul's Cathedral. For their weekly ba- 
holiday the choristers repair to о 
pastures, far away from the busy haunts © 
City men, but for occasional “ knock-up: 
they use their roof playground, where hs: 
hitting can be indulged in, thanks to 12 
wire netting, without necessitating any ove 
exertion on the part of the fieldsmen or oc- 
eioning any regrets on the part of the ре: 
trians below that Jessopian methods show.. 
have such an attraction to the juvenile Fr: 
and Ranjis above, whose cricket, it must : 
all fairness be allowed, is carried on ona me. 
higher plane than that of the ordinary plaj- 

In days of yore, it is recorded, this eyri - 
the sweet singers was unenclosed, but one « 
Sir George Martin, from the vantage-grou 
afforded by the neighbouring Cathedral, o 
served one of his protégés performing a Db. 
din-like feat on the parapet, to the vast ei: 
cation of the remaining cherubs who play . 
aloft; and, recognising that boys will be bo)», 
and that parapets have a fatal fascination » 
the tribe, he very wisely, еге an асси 
should happen like that which took place : 
the cricket season of 1897, when a clerk ıi 
the Somers Town goods station lost his |: 
through falling through the glass roof of ii 
station, a distance of fifty feet, when engi» 
in fielding a lofty hit, had the elevated р! 
ground wired in. Cricket in England is 
been played on the Goodwin Sands at | 
tide, in the murderer's cell, in the erypt oi 
church, in the courtyard of a coroner's cou 
and in many other strange places, incl. 
ing the Stock Exchange ; but nowhere cls. 
the best of our knowledge, than in Care 
Lane has it been regarded as a feature 
the “ higher " education. 


cricket function of the year. It certain’ 
could be said with truth that of the enrich: 
season of 1902 “the rain it raineth evr” 
day," or very near it. As a spectacle crci: 
was for the most part anything but = 
joyable, and indeed with the surround'r- 
generally so disagreeable, it is not surpris. 
to find that the accounts of the princi. 
clubs tell the same tale of diminishing s» 
tators and vanishing balances. Fortuna: 
there is, as has been said, “а soul of go>- 
ness in things evil." The publie had sur: 
small compensation for other shortcomin. · 

the excellent cricket shown by the Austral 


` 
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team, though even that was not without 
its disappointment in the ill.success which 
attended England in the test matches. 

Whether the luck was with the Australians 
or not in these representative contests, is 
certainly now, at all events, a matter of little 
or no importance. The Australian cricketers 
themselves naturally took exception to the 
consistency with which certain English 
critics belittled their performances in these 
five great struggles, on the ground of excess 
of luck. Happily the weight of public opinion 
in England took quite a different line, re- 
cognising fully the admirable all-round 
cricket the team showed throughout, as well 
as the dogged resolution with which they 
time after time extricated themselves from 
ап apparently hopeless position. Luck is an 
incident which has to be taken as a part and 
parcel of the game. The fact remains that 
Australian won two of the three test matches 
brought to a detinite conclusion, England 
only one. Whether the team was the best 
that has ever visited England will always be 
а debateable question. ‘They proved them- 
selves to be the most successful, certainly, in 
а bowlers’ year—all honour to them. Per- 
sonally, I can hardly bring myself to re- 
gard them, as an all-round side, as quite the 
equals of the team of 1882, which, in point 
of bowling, was to my mind, the strongest 
Australia has sent to the Old Country. In 
Victor Trumper and Hugh Trumble they had 
undoubtedly two of the greatest, if not the 
greatest, exponents of batting and bowling 
in the world to-day. Trumper could do no 
wrong. His variety of strokes was remark- 
able, and when one adds to this a perfection 
of style, it will be realised what an interesting 
batsman he was to watch. In all he made 
eleven hundred during the tour, which is of 
itself a record. At the present time he cer- 
tainly has no superior, and perhaps no 
equal. Hugh Trumble more than main- 
tained the reputation he has enjoyed for the 
last ten years as a great bowler. While he 
retains all his infinite variety he has gained 
much in precision, and the experience he has 
gained and utilised, combined with his natural 
advantages, entitle him to rank as the supe- 
rior of any bowler we can produce in English 
cricket at the moment. In selecting Trumper 
and Trumble for special notice, one must not 
overlook the general cricket of the team, 
which was, particularly the out cricket, up to 
the very best standard. In what I may call the 
niceties of fielding the Australians show a 
combination and an amount of judgment 
which is conspicuously lacking, as a rule, 
in English first-class elevens. In the manage- 
ment of the side, Darling once more showed 
himself to be masterful as well as full of 
resource — two virtues in a captain which are 
only in a few rare instances, and then by no 
means to the same degree, noticeable in our 
cricket of the better sort. 

In another respect the public had some 
cause for satisfaction in the recollections of 
last season. After the wearisome iteration 
of the disastrous effect to be expected from 
long scores and drawn games, the monotonous 
cry of the “triumph of the bat, the worn-out 
bowler,” and such like, it was in a way refresh- 
ing to find the whirligig of time bringing its 
revenges in the shape of the temporary 
supremacy of the ball. Ава matter of fact, 
1902 was essentially a bowler’s year; a fact 
which was not without its humorous side in 
view of the many, some of them ill-conceived, 
proposals for new legislation for the sole 
purpose of improving the bowler’s position. 

The general prevalence of wet wickets made 
for the triumph of the Yorkshire eleven, who, 
with F. S. Jackson, Rhodes, Haigh, and Hirst, 
8 quartette of bowlers particularly capable of 
making use of any advantage of the pitch, 
were infinitely stronger in bowling than any 
of the other county elevens of the year. That 
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the Yorkshire eleven were again the cham- 
pions of the first-class counties was due as 
much to the excellence of their out cricket 
as to anything else. In batting they were of 
course strong, capable of making runs, all of 
them, to the last wicket, with several resolute 
hitters bound to be of use even when the 
pitch favoured the ball. But it was in the field, 
after all, that they showed to the greatest 
advantage. They gave one the impression 
that they were triers above all things, and 
there was a dash and a go about their 
fielding which spoke volumes for the esprit de 
corps Lord Hawke has, by his personal effort, 
installed into the side. Next to Yorkshire, 
Sussex was, on paper, the best county, and, 
considering that K. S. Ranjitsinjhi was an 

absentee from several of the later matches, 
their record was most creditable. А notice- 
able improvement in the all.round cricket 
of the Notts eleven enabled the ccunty to 
obtain the third place, a position thoroughly 
well earned. TheSurrey eleven did some good 
performances, notably in their two matches 
with Middlesex, whom they defeated twico. 
Still, there was the same uncertainty about 
their cricket which has been so noticeable of 
late years, and there was an apparent apathy 
in the field strangely in contrast with the all- 
round cricket the county showed in the days 
of John Shuter. Considering the small suc- 
cess of the Surrey eleven generully, it was 
curious that they should not have been 
beaten in an inter-county match at the Oval 
during the season. 

Some of the most interesting cricket of 
the season was shown by the Somersetshire 
eleven, who have provided several of the sen- 
sations of the last few years. They were 
again the only county to beat Yorkshire, and 
indeed the Yorkshire players have almost as 
much reason to remember the team Sammy 
Woods lends as have the Surrey eleven Е 
late years. 

Of individual cricketers F. S. Jackson, һу 
his form in the test matches, is entitled to 
rank as the best all-round player of the year. 
Though К. S. Ranjitsinjhi and C. B. Fry were 
conspicuous failures (unluckily for England) 
against Australia, they would still be in the 
first flight of batsmen with Tyldesley and Abel. 
of the professionals. Arthur Shrewsbury 
was at the head of the first-class batting 
averages—a notable achievement for a player 
who had taken part in county cricket for 
twenty-six seasons. One of the most success- 
ful of the younger batsmen was C. J. Burnup, 
who succeeds J. R. Mason in the captaincy 
of the Kent eleven. 

Though a comparison is obviously difficult, 
Harrow had perhaps the best school eleven of 
the season. Charterhouse had several players 
considerably above the average of public- 
school cricket, and possibly the Charterhouse 
eleven would have made a good show against 
the best of the other school teams. 

What improvement is in store for cricketers 
this year will necessarily ina measure depend 
on the attitude of the weather. To judge by 
the lengthy programmes arranged by the 
first-class counties, one would hardly fancy 
that they had suffered financially so badly 
last reason as all did. As a matter of fact, 
there is no visible curtailment of fixtures. 
One can but think that in several notable 
instances there is far too much cricket, and, 
personally, I am of the opinion that a judicious 
reduction would make for a better show in 
the case of counties whose elevens are ob- 
viously played out by the end of the season. 
A redistribution of some kind in the general 
arrangements of county cricket would seem to 
be a possible solution of difficulties which 
seem likely to need remedial legislution in 
the near future. This yearthe public will 
be without the excitement incidental to an 
Australian visit. How far the Gentlemen of 
Philadelphia will take on, depends of course 
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on the quality of the all-round cricket they 
can show. It will be the third visit of a 
Philadelphian team to England, and as there 
is every reason to believe that they will be a 
stronger combination than either of their 
predecessors, one may fairly expect they will 
prove worthy antagonists in the fourteen 
first-class matches they are to play. They 
will in any case have the good wishes of 
English cricketers, who have always received 
a hearty welcome in Philadelphia and 
throughout the United States. 

A decided novelty in cricket was promised 
by the presence of a team of Fiji ciicketers. 
During bis tenure of office as Attorney-General 
of Fiji, the Hon. J. Stedal, a member of the 
committee of M.C.C. in his day and a good 
cricketer, did much to develop the keen 
love for cricket among the natives, playing 
with them constantly, and even captaining 
a team on the occasion of a visit to New 
Zealand. How they would have fared 
against the various club and ground elevens 
they would have met remains a secret, as at 
the last moment the engagement has been 
cancelled. 

And now just a few words on the subject 
of the proposals, the outcome of the annual 
meeting of first-class county captains last 
December. If any legislation is wanted with 
а view to reduce the scoring—which is far 
from generally admittcd—a reduction of the 
bat or the enlargement of the wickets would 
seem to be wiser policy than some of the 
peculiar experiments we have recently had. 
Hence the suggestion to widen tbe wickets 
will appeal to a number of cricketers, though 
the purpose would perhaps be better effected 
by an addition to the height of the stumps. 
On the other hand, it must not be forgotten 
that first-class matches do not represent the 
whole extent of cricket, and that legislation 
is for the game as a whole, not in part. At 
the same time, one cannot help thinking that 
even first-class matches would not, so many 
of them, be undecided if the rules for the 
conduct of the game were carried out strictly, 
as it was intended they should, indced as 
they ought to be. 
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MASTERS v. BOYS. 


Bv Tuomas Hay, М.А. 


Pikes loudly cheer, 
For the day is here 
When the boys must play the masters; 
And, should we lose, 
We'll all have the blues 
At the worst of all disasters, 


There's old “ Trireme,” 
Who hits like stcam, 
But then he's a bit short-sighted ; 
If Captain Brown 
Sends a yorker down 
His hopes will soon be blighted. 


While good old “ Jock” 
Is quite a crock 
At apything else but poking; 
With a twirl of the wrist, 
Just send him a twist, 
He'll mutter, “It's most provoking.” 


There's the burly old chief, 
Whose life is brief, 
While his colour’s a bright vermilion ; 
He gocs from the stumps 
With a series of jumps, 
And hurriedly seeks the pavilion. 


So come, raise a cheer, 
The contest is near, 
The joy will be great when It's ended . 
But, if we should lose, 
We'll all have the blues, 
Though the masters, will thiuk it is sp'en tid : 
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** We want to know how, why, when. where, if," etc. etc. 


——— ep 


S. S. A.— The information can be obtained from the 
Secretary to the Admiralty or the Secretary of the 
Civil Service Commission. 


Р. S. D.—The sole wav to obtain now our coloured 
plate of Humming-Birds is to purchase the monthly 
part containing it (February part). If, as you say, 
you want it only for the time when you will bind 
your weekly numbers, you will be able to obtain it 
for that purpose, with all the other coloured plates 
of the volume, in a packet, at a cost of ls. 64., in 
October next, when the current volume is completed. 
These packets are specially prepared for the benefit 
of weekly readers wishing to possess all the coloured 
plates that have appeared in the parts. 


A COLONIAL (Sydney).—l. We reckon the time 
allowed from November 1. 2. We fear such a * set 
of articles " would stand but small chance of accept- 
ance. 3. You will fill out by-and-by, no doubt, 
You are on the better side, anyhow. 


E eg. 
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E. P. H.— Wait until your voice is 
ull right again, and by that time 
you may change yonr mind. ` 


A READER OF THE “BOT IN 
CANADA.—Thauk you for your 
letter. It seemed rather odd that 
Frenchmen should wear kilts in 
Canada, but as the author stated 
that he had seen it we let the 
matter pass. 


Spark Ооп. —1 only to light the 
lamp for a short time at each 
operation, we think a dry battery 
would fulfil the conditions you 
name best. How to make oue was 
given in No. 973 (September 4, 
1897). You could buy one for 
about 3s. 6d. per cell. 


ERNEST J. W.—We know of no stand camera as cheap 
as you require one. We think you should muster up 
your pecuniary forces until you can give at least 
12s. 64., at which price Hobbies, Limited, have one 
that will do good work. We would rather give Id. 
and get a better class of hand camera—or a stand 
camera like Lancaster's * Le Merveilleux " is best of 
all for a beginner like yourself. . 

L. LAUDER.—See any elementary manual on electricity, 
which you can get at any shop where school books 
are sold, It is of no use meddling with such things, 
even in go-ahead Canada, unless you know something 
of the reasons why. 


A. 8. Bupp.—There was a long series of articles in 
our eighteenth volume on making a canoe, 


Тнк Foor (Amos).—A surgical case. Must be seen 
before being treated. 


CANARLES (I. B).—Three or four months. 
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CATH (Johaunesburg) MT you get into better fort 


the hair will probably strengthen without needing 
special attention. It is quite usual for the hair to 
fall out after a severe illness. 


С. B. P. (Greenock).—1. Yes; it is always best to hare 
the drawings made separate from the MS. 2. 
May be drawn large or small, as best suits the artist. 
Personally we preter to receive them small size ami 
to scale. 3. Pax ment usually depends on the valne 
of the material submitted, the eminence of the 
author and value of his name, etc. ; but most journals 
of repute have a minimum scale. 


Окт. —“ Home Cricket " costs 85. 6d., and can be hed 
of Messrs. F. H. Ayres, the well-known game pro- 
ducers, 111 Aldersgate Street, London, к.с. 


D. W. (Glasgow).—1. Read Mr. Bradshaw's recent 
articles in our pages on black-and-white drawtifg as а 
profession. They will supply just the sort of informa- 
tion you ask (ог. 2. You might begin by trying i: 
our various drawing competitions. Some very well 
known artists of to-day began in this way, and we 
follow their successful carcer with great interest. 


Н. BvpGER.—Our first coloured plate was one of 
British butterflies, and in onr eighteenth volume we 
had another coloured plate of every British species 
reproduced from photographs of the same collection 
as that figured in “Our Country's Butterflies ari 
Moths.” 


W. S.— You would probably hear of а book on acetylene 
gas by writing to Messrs. Spon, 125 Strand, W.C. 


‘W. А. ADAMs.— The lantern glasses can be had from 


Dollond, Ludgate Hill (corner of Pilgrim Street), or 
Spiers & Pond (optical department), Queen Victoria 
Street (opposite St. Paul's station). і 

A. С. 5.1. The chances against it аге too шару to te 
called reasonable. 2. Stay where you are. 3. Хо 
difference in social position. 4. («) The candidates 
аге во numerous that the successes are about отте in 
a hundred. (b) Ten or a dozeu for each vacancy. 


A. DEw.— We have bad an article on coracle building. 
Some two feet deep. 


J. SANSTER, G. IRESON, and others,—* How to Makes 
Fret-Saw " was in our seventeenth volume, 


M. ALFRED and S. T.—We have had page plates aix 
other illustrations of every rig, giving the name o* 
every rope and sail. See back volumes. 


G. FixLAY.— You seem to have used too much oil The 
article says one third full, not two thirds. The oil 
shouid be genuine, aud is best bought ata drugyist’s 


INqUIRER.—An article on “How to Make a Cheap 
Lathe” is on pege 15 of our eighteenth vclunie, We 
do not remember the other articie. 


FowL ILL (Z. К.).— №. 
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CHRIS CUNNINGHAM: 
A STORY OF THE STIRRING DAYS OF NELSON. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


Author of ** The Shell- Hunters," “ The Cruise of the * Arctic For,” 
“ Allan Adair,” etc. 


(With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 
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CHAPTER II.—““ SPARE OUR LIVES, FOOTPAD," 
QUAVEBED THE FLUNKEY. 


(no was à boy of many resources, as I said in tho 
end of last chapter. Boys had to be built that way 
in the stirring days of old—that is, boys who were born to À — 
command. AEN eg в 

There were in the Services only two classes—those —— 2 


e i. 


dy 


* He soon got the ‘bull’ cfi” 
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who could think and give orders, and those 
whose first duty was implicit obedience 
to orders without any thinking about the 
matter. 

Among the officers were no doubt a 
sprinkling of fools, who soon found their 
level or were kicked out of the Service; and 
among the men many clever, brave, and 
thinking fellows, who, as time went on, and if 
they did not fall in battle, were certain to 
find their way from foc'sle to quarter-deck. 

And so it will ever be in times of great 
stress, even in days to come. 

When Chris got on the bridge and found 
his clothes and things all there, but his 
newly found angel fled, he naturally enough 
scratched his head, and it is no wonder he 
said, ‘‘ My eye!" 

“ She can't surely have dropped overboard 
too," he added anxiously. 

He gave a helpless kind of glance over the 
parapet and down at the dark swirling water. 

“If she has, she's dead enough ere now." 

He was about to dress, and bent down to 
pick up his shirt, when a figure that he had 
not seen before in the gathering gloom 
sprang out of a dark corner of the bridge. 

* Hie, you un ! 

Chris looked round. 

A boy appeared, about his own age, but not 
во well put together, armed with a cudgel 
and wearing а coat that might have belonged 
to his great-grandfather. 

“Who are you ? and what's the matter?” 

"Dm Tim, th’ chap as works in t'old 
passon's garden, though it’s nowt to vou. 
Matters this: Miss Priscilla she ’ave towld 
me that I was to watch them ole close, and 
not let nobody touch ’em. "They belonged 
to а boy wots drowndeud. I loves Miss 
Priscilla, and no tinker's a-goin' to take them 
away. So there!” 

“You lout! I’m not a tinker, and thie 
clothes are mine.” 

"Ha! ha! ha! Not a tinker. Му you 
haven't got a shirt to your back. Ye makes 
me laugh. ‘Sides you ain't drowndead." 

Chris shoved this bucolic champion roughly 
aside, and was picking up the shirt when-- 
whack !—down came the cudgel across his 
knuckles. Chris dropped the disputed article 
and went for the young fellow at once. 

There was first a two minutes’ struggle for 
the cudgel. Then that went over the bridge. 
A left-hander next brought '*t'old passon's 
boy " to the ground with a loose tooth or two. 

* D'you give in now ?” 

“Naa, I doesn't give in. The's no give in 
nbaat Tim. I want's English fai' play, I does. 
Let me get out o' my things." 

Next minute that old bridge was the scene 
of as strenuous a bit of fair up-and-down 
fighting as ever was seen. 

Not that there was anybody to see it, bar 
the bats, who had not yet hung themselves up 
for their winter's sleep. 

But art and science won at last. 

“ Had eno'," said Tim. “Shake ‘ands. My! 
but you're a smarty. Who be ye?" 

“I'm Chris." 

* What а dolt I be's. Miss Priscilla did say 
Chris. And you're not drowndead at all ? ” 

“Never! ” 

* Sure? ? 

" Certain." 

* Well, well, well.” 

* Where is the young lady?” 

e Wot, Miss Priscilla ? ” 

‘Yes, of course." Chris was getting rapidly 
inside his clothes. 

“ She said she was agoin’ 'cross ta meadow 
to told shepherd’s. І says to her you must 
take first gate to left, and off she runs cryin’ 
pitiful like. О! О! О! Jus’ like that.” 

“Yes. And now look here, Master Tim, 
here is tuppence for you di 

“Wy, you be a real gent, sir, arter all.” 

I believe myself, reader, that Chris was & 
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real gent, for these two pennies represented 
a whole week's pocket-moncy. 

* Now," he continued, * we mustn't talk. 
You know Widow White’s—the pretty cottage 
near to the inn? Father and mother have 
come to live there. Captain and Mrs. Cun- 
ningham. You can fight first-rate, and I'm 
sure you can run. Take this basket of fish 
and my rod there. See my mother, and tell 
her that I'm coming home as soon's I see 
young Master Tredegar and his sister safe 
to their own house. He was nearly drowned 
and I fished him out. See?" 

Something of the activity of mind that 
Chris displayed communicated itself to the 
other boy, and he shouldered the basket at 
once. 

“Tim's going to run," he said. “But I 
sav," he added. *“ Ye doan't bear ne'er a 
hit o' malice, dye? Because t'old passon 
says—— ” 

“ No, no, Tim. You're worth fifty of some 
boys I've thrashed. Be off." 

Tim went away at the trot, wondering as 
he went if Chris's last words were a com- 
pliment or not. 

He ran so quickly that his nose began to 
bleed again, and he had to stop a few minutes 
to bathe it. 

Tim was only Tim, nevertheless, and when 
he did get to Widow White's he became a 
trifle confused. He was ushered into the 
cosy parlour, fish and all. 

Captain Cunningham was seated by the 
low fire. Fires were not much in this worthy 
and warlike son of a gun's way, nor easy 
chairs, either; but, like all sailors, he was 
kind-hearted, and had lent Mrs. White his 
timber-toe (wooden leg) that afternoon to 
beat a carpet with, and she hadn't had time 
to polish it again. 

"Oh!" ened Chris’s mother. 
has happened ? " 

* Some fish ! °’ 
basket. 

* But you are ill ? ” 

* Chris " began Tim, wondering how 
best he could tell his story. 

The Captain looked keenly, and then spoke: 
* Knew Chris would be at it again. You had 
the worst of it? Eh?” 

“Oh, hush! hush! husband. Boy, where 
is my child? ” 

Tim gaped. *I didn't see nowt of a 
child," he replied. «*I——" 

“ Let the lad tell his own story,” cried the 
Captain, with three or four jerks of his head. 

“ There weren't no child about, I 'ssure 
thee, Mistress, on'y Miss Priscilla, and her 
owned brother, the young Hadmiral, as they 
do call "im, and me mysc"f, and Chris, and 
we was all in it, somehow, 'sides the drown- 
dead "un." 

“In the river?" cried Mrs. Cunningham 
agonisedly. 

“In the row? ” said the Captain coolly. 

"CS like this, Mistress. W'en I gets on 
the bridge, there was Miss Priscilla. all 
herse'f like. She didn't say most nuffin’. 
* There’s the drowndead un’s close,’ says she, 
‘and the basket. Watch.’ And I watched 
and wondered a heap, and then—&nd —.— ”’ 

Poor Tim had got into a frightful muddle, 
and it would have taken a very clever indi- 
vidual indeed to have got him out of the 
ravel. 

“ Tell me, tell me one thing," she asked 
in despair. “Js Chris, my boy, drowned ?” 

Tim looked at her for a moment in a kind 
of smiling pity. Then he pointed with one 
tinger to his nose. 

At this moment Mrs. White came bustling 
in. 

“Mrs. White, if vou've done beating 
carpets with my leg, I'll wear it. I'm going 
down to the bridge. Somebody's drowned, 
or something's up. Keep calm, my dear. 
Come along, lad." | 


* What 


said Tim, putting down the 


“ает. 


There was plenty of light, for full moon 
shone never more clearly. 

Tim gained coolness in the clear air. 

* J "'spect," he said, “ we'll find ‘em all, sir, 
at t'old shepherd's." 


Chris hadn't permitted the grass to grow 


under his feet after Tim left the bridge. He 
must find Pris, he said to himself. She was 


not made as if she could easily find her was, 
so late at night, across meadows with cattle 
in them. He went straight for the cottage 
first. Perhaps she might be there. 

* She maun ha’ gone round by the little 
path and across the little bridge," the shep- 
herd told him, and if he would go that way he 
would meet her. ‘ The young Hadmiral he 
be asleep like." 

Chris just peeped in. There were clothes 
drying before the fire, and something aslecp 
rolled in a blanket. 

Then Chris was off like & shot. 

Woodon is & very quaint and picturesque 
Saxon sort of a village nowadays. Straggly 
in the extreme, and still well wooded, with 
ronds called streets going hither and thither 
in all directions, and pretty cottages, and свг- 
dens, and greens, and streamlets —in fact, an 
ideal old-fashioned English hamlet. But in 
Nelson’s days it was a very small place 
indeed, half hid in a wood, with ever so 
many winding footpaths and plank bridves. 
Extremely easy for a child like Pris to lose 
herself іп a moonlit night like this. 

But Chris hurried up one path and 
back another. In fact, he was scouting and 
determined to miss nothing. He must have 
covered a couple of miles of "laps" in this 
way, and at the trot all the time. 

At long last he was rewarded. 

Up in a fir-tree he found Pris. 
foot а cow and a calf. 

Не soon got the * bull”? off. 

Pris was crying most bitterly, as he helped 
her down. Her hands felt tiny in his, and 
she was so cold he had almost to lift her out 
of the tree. 

"Oh, you good, brave boy! I--I—won’: 
ever forget you." 

She clung to his arm. 

“The bull—is he away ? ” 

“Oh yes, and I сап protect you.” 

“And poor Albert my brother —is he 
dead? " She trembled on his arm, as she 
awaited the answer. 

“No; sound asleep in the shepherd's hut. 
and his clothes are drying nicely.” 

She was jumping now, child.like, for very 
joy, and they soon reached the little cot, just 
as the old sailor captain himself, accom- 
panied by Tim, stood in the doorway. 

But the shepherd had got Albert up by 
this time, and he was seated in achair by 
the fireside, looking wan in the light, but 
smiling faintly. 

And Pris must go and throw her arms 
about his neck, and ery as if her little heart 
would break. She soon dried her tears, how- 
ever, and looked—so thought Chris— prettier 
than ever. 

But what was to be done now? Were this 
strange night's adventures all over? Not 
quite, as we shall presently see. 

“Feel all right now, don't you?" said 
Chris, advancing. “I didn't use you too 
roughly, did I?" 

The boy only stretched out his hand and 
grasped that of Chris. ‘The tears would have 
come had he tried to speak. 

But now he pulled out his watch to see the 
tie. It had stopped at five minutes to five. 
He held it up for Chris to see. 

“lf,” he said with a seriousness beyond his 
years, “you hadn't come to my rescue, that 
watch would now be marking the hour cf 
my death." 

“Tut, tut, tut!" from the old Captain. 
" Don't talk.of death, my dads; it only wants 
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five weeks of Christmas. And now the time 
is nearly half-past six.” | 

“ Oh, father will be getting ready to come 
to look for us. My mother is very timid. 
Will you, Tim, run and tel! them to stop for 
us at the bridge?” . 

* And ГІ go with Tim to make sure,” said 
Chris. 

* That would be kind. See father and 
tell him I've been half-drowned, but I'm 
quite well again." The boys were off. Tim 
was the guide, but the sturdy brown boy from 
Portsmouth would be the spokesman. 

Walmesley Hall was а beautiful old- 
fashioned mansion that lay to the east 
among the woods about two miles beyond 
the bridge. I don't think there is a stone of 
it left standing now. 

The two boys made good pace, and hoped 
to be at the house before Sir Timothy's 
carriage started. 

But they could see it coming on in the 
clear moonlight just a little past where the 
long wooded avenue joined the main road. 
On the dickie were the coachman and a 
powdered footman. 

“Үе must stop 'em, master,” said Tim. 
“ Halt! stop!” shouted Chris, standing right 
in front. 

The horses were lashed on, and had 
he not clung to their heads he would 
have been driven over. But the steeds were 
stopped. 

“Spare our lives, footpad!"' quavered 
the flunkey. “ We hain't much money.” 

“Stuff and nonsense," shouted Chris in 
boyish indignation. “I haven't taken to a 
highwayman’s life yet, though I may look 
like one." 

“ Now hark ус, coachee, if vou aren't aslecp. 
Young Muster Tredegar has had an accident, 
and we were coming—Jim here and I—to 
the house to get the carriage.” 

“We wur a-goan to fetch em,” growled 
the driver, * from ta squire’s ’ous.”’ 

“Well, you wouldn’t have found them, 
clever as you are. And now that you see I’m 
no robber, if you'll do what I tell you it will 
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be best for all. Tim will take you to the 
spot, coachman, and you, mister, you show 
me the road to Walmesley Hall." 

Off went the carriage, nnd away went 
Chris and his very reluctant guide. 

The servant was goinz to lead the lad 
round to the back of the Hall. 

'No," said Chris boldly. “ Pll go to 
the hall door or nowhere. Announce me to 
your master, and say I must see him at 
once." 

The door was opened at last, and poor 
Chris was told to step into the hall. He seated 
himself, and waited. "There was the tinkling 
of a lute proceeding from a room not far off ; 
there were the voices of merry children in a 
room above, and the patter of little feet; 
pulin-trees adorned the great hall, coloured 
lamps hung aloft, and here and there were 
candles, with stars of glittering bayonets 
behind them; while a big stove near the 
centre shed its warm and genial rays around. 
Chris could not help contrasting all he saw 
and heard with his own humble cottage life; 
yet I must do the boy justice by saying he 
much preferred his own. 

A big-eyed, prettily dressed child—evi- 
dently а sister of Pris-- ran half-way down 
the stairs, but paused when she saw him, 
then fled back. 

Presentiy a servant beckoned to Chris, and 
he arose at once and followed him into the 
presence of Sir Timothy himself. 

The latter was writing at a table by the 
light of a shaded lamp. 
“Come neurer, boy. 
“I cun wait, sir." 

“No, no. What do you want? Mother 
or father sick, I suppose, and you want 
moncy ?” 

“No, sir," said Chris respectfully, though 
the hot blood mounted to his temples. “Tm 
sorry to intrude. To-night, on the bridge, I 
was taken for a tinker. I stopped your 
carriage not far from here, and was taken 
for a footpad. Now you take me for a 
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beggar. So, by your leave, sir, I shall now 
go." 

( To be continued.) 
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“Enough fooling. What do you wish to 
say?" 

“Only this, sir. 1 stopped your carriage 
to give a message from your son, and your 
servants tried to run me down. This was 
my thanks." 

* No matter, no matter —but my son? "' 

“ Had fallen over the bridge, and was all 
but drowned.” 

“ But he got out? Не is safe? 
boy! Speak quickly ! " 

“ He is safe, now, sir, but not very well. 
The shepherd by the bridge has got him in 
his charge, and he and your daughter are no 
doubt on their way back by this time. And 
now, Bir, my father and mother are waiting, 
&0 I must run all the way back." 

" One moment, boy ; your story is a some- 
what mixed one. I'm a magistrate of the 
county. Now tell me this: you were on the 
bridge when my boy fell over ; had you —did 
you quarrel with him?” 

Chris's voice rose now. He couldn't help 
it. 

" Quarrel with khim ! Why, sir, I'm double 
his size! But I must go, sir. Though cold 
and wet and hungry. I ran two miles to ease 
your mind. Good-night, sir ” 

“ Stay, boy; stay! Imay be wrong. I— 
stay ! " 

But Chris had gone. 

He soon passed the returning carriage so 
closely that he could have seen its inmates 
had he cared to look. He was too angry 
just then, however, to do so. Bur before he 
was at the bridge he was just the same old 
Chris again, and he went singing home. 

“ Mother," he said, “I’ve had enough of 
aristocracy to last me for a year and тоте.” 
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Chiis was n very strong boy, but there was 
a look in his eves that night which his 
mother did not like. She had never seen 
such a look before. It was as if his eyes 
were black. 

He complained of shivering and cold, but 
his skin was burning. 

Next morning Chris was in a raging fever. 
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AU Harry was beginning to fcel sur- 
4X prised at the remarkably small amount 
of enjoyment he was getting out of his money, 
and the extraordinary amount of trouble it 
was costing him. How to get his cash stowed 
away somewhere in safety was his nll-absorb- 
ing thought next morning. 

It came to him as soon as he awoke, and 
it stayed with him all day. He could not 
keep the case permanently in his locker; it 
took up too much room there, and he had 
had enough of leaving his clothes lying about 
in the room. Hestealthily took out the nine 
yet unopened bags from the case, and tucked 
them carefully at the back of his clothes in 
the locker. Then he took out the empiy 
case, and placed it carelessly on the top of 
the row of lockers among the bats and other 
things that had ло business there. The loose 
sovereigns were all in his right-hand trouser 
pocket. where they тае themselves rather 
uncomfortably felt. 

Through all the work of morning school 
the thought of the comparatively unprotected 
state of his bags never left him They were 
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terribly unsafe in that locker with ita common 
lock and vulgar key. Hoc pulled out the key 
and examined it with disgust. It looked 
desperately commonplace. 

"I've seen thousands just like it," he 
muttered. ~ Anybody with a bunch of keys 
has one just like this. Anything would open 
that lock. Dm sure all the servants have 
keys for our boxes." 

Then he tried to convince himself that the 
money was ns safe to-duy as it was yesterday. 
The case could not have made it any safer 
since its good lock was broken. But some- 
how the gold seemed far more naked, now 
that it lay about in loose bags. 

After construe, Mr. Hobiter talked a good 
deal about the responsibilities of Julius 
Ciesar when ruler of Rome. What did Cesar 
know about responsibilities? If he had had 
nine hundred pounds lying in a flitnsy locker, 
and eighty odd sovercigns trying to burst his 
trouser pocket, he might have talked about 
responsibility. 

Harry never knew exactly what the ques- 
tion was that Mr. Hobiter—following his 
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objectionable custom.—addressed to him at 
that moment of abstraction. All that Hurry 
remembered was his answer: 

* But Ле hadn't trouser pockets." 

It was not till the fellows had nenrly burst 
themselves laughing, that Harry guessed what 
an ass he had made of himself. It was clear 
that his answer was not the right one, but 
for the life of him he could not improve 
upon it. Modern finance and Roman history 
made a bad blend. 

Mr. Hoviter did not get angry. Не seldom 
did. He merely remarked that Harry would 
have an opportunity for a more careful study 
of Julius Caesar's wardrobe during recess. 

This was a terrible blow. It meant that 
instead of getting out with the other fellows 
so as to be able to protect his treasure, he 
would have to sit there grinding those beastly 
antiquities. To be sure, he would have the 
company of Tampler, who spent a good deal 
of extra time in the schoolroom trying to 
make up for his natural lack of intelli- 
gence. 

But if Lapworth did not enjoy the prospect 
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of Tamplers company, Tampler was more 
than pleased at having to share his captivity 
with Lapworth. Up till now, Harry had had 
a capital record. Detentions were not at all 
to his liking, and by his natural quickness 
and a fair amount of application he had kept 
entirely free from this most disagreeable form 
of school punishment. 

As soon as Mr. Hobiter had gone, leaviny 
the two delinquents to prepare six pages, in- 
cluding the Twelve Tables—Mr. Hobiter’s 
punishment exercises always did include the 
Twelve Tables—Harry got up and remarked 
casually: 

“I'm off. I've some important business, 
but I'll be back before Hobby turns up." 

Tampler was struck dumb with amaze- 
ment. Literally he could not speak, and by 
the time his speech had come Harry was 

one. 

What had driven Lapworth to this 
desperate step was the sudden fear that this 
might be the cleaning day in his dormitory ; 
and if it were, then it was the hour of danger 
for his precious treasure. He felt that he 
must see his bags at once. 

Nothing happened to him on his way to 
the dormitory. Nothing in the locker had 
been touched, and it was not the cleaning 
day, as he might have known if he had had 
any common-sense, for people do not begin 
cleaning the moment school opens. He was 
a little ashamed of himself for his silly fears, 
and resolved to sneak away back to his 
Twelve Tables. 

This time, 
favourable. At 
corridor he came face to face 
Wentover, the science master. 

“Where are vou going, just now, Lap- 
worth ? " he asked. 

“To the Junior Room. 
to-day." 

* Oh, in thgt case would you mind running 
over to Mrs. Scremlints’ for some baking 
soda, common baking soda. I want it for an 
experiment. Bring it up to my room as 
quick as you cun." 

Harry did not know that Hobiter and 
Wentover had been talking over his case a 
moment before, and that this message was 
invented by the master to provide Harry 
with an excuse for being out of the class- 
room. Not knowing this, and anxious to 
please Mr. Wentover, with whom he was a 
favourite, he dashed full tilt across the 
quadrangle, and up the nine steps that led 
to the front hall door in order to make 
for Mrs. Scremlints den on the ground 
floor. 

But here & very unfortunate thing 
happened. In his rapid motion he had 
jiggled about the coins a great deal in his 
pocket, and this, combined with their weight, 
was too much for the cloth. The pocket 
gave way, and as Harry pounded up the 
steps he shed a golden shower down his right 
lez. 

Fortunately there were very few fellows 
nbout—only some of the Sixth, including 
Clinton, the captain. Had it been shillings, 
thev would have been thunderstruck at the 
wealth of such a young chap. but seeing 
the yellow colour of the coins, the big 
fellows set them down as dummies of some 
kind, and let Harry gather them up, without 
so much as deigning to chatf him about 
them. | 

Harry took the baking soda to Mr. 
Wentover, and escaped in safety to his 
detention task, which presented little difti- 
culty. Clinton, on his part, would have 
thought no more about the golden shower, 
had it not been for an unpretentious little 
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notice that he chunced to see in the 
afternoon, on the board in the junior 
corridor. It was written in very big and 


etagzering letters, and read: 
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FOUND IN THE QUAD. 


A valuable coin. Handsome Reward. 
If not claimed in three days will be 
sold to defray expenses. 

Apply to W. BUTLER, 
Prep. Se. 


Clinton had ideas about his responsibility 
as head of the school, so he thought it his 
duty to have a talk with little Butler about 
his find. Walking over to the preparatory 
school before tea, he found the tinder, and 
promptly began to question him. 

“Well, sonny, what’s the value of your 
valuable coin? and where did you find it in 
the quad ? ” 

Now, Clinton was head of the school, and, 
to the little fellows in the Preparatory, was, 
on the whole, а more important personage 
than the Doctor himself. But, for all that, 
а sovereizn’s а sovereign, and must not be 
given up lightly. Besides, boys have their 
own way of going about things, and one of 
the rules they follow is that the fellow who 
has lost anything must describe it to the 
fellow who has found it before it is restored. 
Accordingly, Butler replied timidly, but with 
suppressed indignation 

"Its the loser who's to tell me that. 
Where did you lose it? ” 

“Oho! so you're afraid of your handsome 
reward, sonny. ] haven't lost anything. 
but I think I could tell where you found it 
—-at the foot of the steps, eh?” 

The light died out of Butler's eyes. 

* But how do you know, when you didn't 
lose it, then? " 

“ Oh, that doesn't matter. 
isn't it? ” 

“Eh—y-ye-es.” 

“ Ah, right again! you see. 
to see it.” 

“But how do you know all about it when 
you didn't lose it.” 

“ Wonderful, isn't it ? 
it up." 

“But what's the good of seeing it when 
you know all about it? " 

“ Not quite, Billy ; I don't think I know all 
about it. The fact is, I don't think it quite 
so valuable as you imagine, and 1 don't want 
you to get into trouble trying to pass a false 
coin." 

This new view of the matter dispelled all 
Billy’s doubts as to Clinton's intentions. 
His little hand plunged at once into the 
inmost recesses of his whole jacket pocket, 
and produced, without more ado, the coin on 
which he had built such high hopes. Butler's 
translation of “a handsome reward” was 
half à crown, and for half a crown more 
Preparatory School delights can be purchased 
than pages could describe. And now, all 
those delights had vanished into thin air at 
Clinton's suggestion. 

“ Looks remarkably like the genuine 
article," muttered Clinton, in 80me surprise, 
ав he examined the coin. “I wouldn't have 
known it as à fraud if anyone had tried to 
pass it off on me." 

“Maybe it's a good one, right enough,” 
hinted Butler timidly. 

“Don’t get up any hopes, sonny. I've 
private reasons for knowing that it can't be 
genuine. Or, if it is p 

Here Clinton's voice died away. He 
realised very clearly that if this were a real 
sovereign, there was something seriously 
wrong with Lapworth ; ‘gr, at any rate, 
something demanding a very clear explana- 
tion. No school captain with a grain of self- 
respect can permit one of his fellows to shed 
trouserfuls of sovereigns without expluna- 
tion. 

Yet the more he looked at the coin the less 
confident he felt. He bit it hard, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing the impression of 
his dug-tvoth on the metal. 
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“ Maybe you could bite a true sovereign. 
too," suggested Butler plaintively. He 
intended to cling to hope till the last. 

“I shouldn't wonder," grumbled Clinton. 
“How on earth do you know a good sove- 
reign from a bad опе?” 

* If you have а good one we could see the 
difference," hinted Butler. 

But schoolboys, even though they happen 
to be captains, do not usually carry about 
complete sets of the gold coinage of this 
country. Yet, since the holidays were so 
recent, it was just possible that some of the 
fellows mizht still have an unbroken sove- 
reign, At any rate, Clinton meant to try, 
und, as Butler did not seem to relish parting 
with his coin, even temporarily, the little 
fellow was invited to bring it to Clinton's 
room immediately after tea. 

lt was with no small satisfaction that 
Butler made for the captain’s room. This 
visit was in itself worth aln:ost as much to 
him as the handsome reward could have 
purchased, however much he had set his 
heart on that reward. Along with the 
captain was Dawlins, a big, rather fat. and 
rather stupid Sixth Form boy. Не was not 
the sort of fellow that the captain usunlly 
had much to do with, but he happened to be 
the only one who had a sovereign available 
for purposes of inspection. Lots of the 
fellows had half-sovereigns—-one had actually 
five — but sovereigns were scarce. 

Clinton first placed Butler's sovereign over 
Dawlins's in the method of superposition 
recommended by Euclid in the Fourth pro- 
position of the first book. Like the triangles 
in that dreary place the sovereigns coincided 
in every respect ; which result did not please 
the boys us much as it appears to have 
pleased Euclid. 

Then the crucial test of the bite was 
applied; but, to the surprise of all the experi- 
enters, the genuine coin appeared to be as 
easily marked as the doubtful one, though in 
no case were they marked with any comfort 
to the teeth employed. After each had had a 
bite —for Butler, as the temporary proprietor 
of the doubtful coin, was treated as an 
equal — ће coins did not look any the better 
for the traces of dog-teeth, and the claims of 
the questionable coin were as doubtful as 
ever. 

Then Clinton set forth the theory that the 
only real test was weight. He remembered 
hearing somewhere that imitations of gold 
coins could be made perfect in everything 
but weight. 

“You see, gold is the heaviest metal," 
expounded Clinton, “ во no other metal can 
weigh as much whether made into a coin or 
not—I mean if the coins are of exactly the 
same size." 

The English was a little obscure, but hi: 
meaning was fairly plain. Unfortunately 
his argument was not true. Gold does not 
happen to be the heaviest metal. But 
Dawlins was too stupid and Butler too 
young to know any better. Clinton's reason- 
ing therefore appeared unanswerable. So 
they proceeded to weigh the coins in their 
hands —true coin in right hand, doubtful one 
in left. They all agreed that the true coin 
was heavier till Clinton blindfolded Butler 
and Dawlins, when neither of them couli 
say which was the heavier, the true or the 
false. In the midst of this aggiavaticn. 
Clinton left the room without a word. 

Dawlins and Butler spent a very un. 
pleasant time—niaybe seven minutes—till 
he returned. 

* Now we'll know for certain," he cried, 
laying triumphantly on the table а pair of 
letter-balances that he had borrowed from 
one of the masters. 

The two coins were now placed one on 
cach pan of the balance. After a moment 
of excitement in which the balance waver’ 


in its judgment, it came to a dead level. In 
the opinion of that balance the coins were 
both genuine. 

“It’s a sovereign right enough,” decided 
Clinton unwillingly. “It's а wonder no- 
body has claimed it already. You'll get your 
handsome reward after all, sonny.” 

For a moment a . delighted expression 
hovered over Butler’s features, only to be 
succeeded by one of great uneasiness. Clinton 
looked at him with surprise, till the little 
fellow asked timidly : 

* Eh—eh, which is mine? °° 

“Thunder and turf !” cried Dawlins, realis- 
ing for the first time what a keen personal 
interest he had in the proceedings. ‘ Yon 
don’t mean to say you've mixed—I say, 
Clinton, you know ?”’ | 

Clinton did not scratch his head, but he 
wanted to. There was no doubt about it, the 
coins were hopelessly mixed. 

A faint gleam of hope was roused when 
Clinton suggested that the doubtful coin 
would be easily known, because it had an 
extra bite. But when the tooth-marks were 
counted, there was exactly the same number— 
nine—on each. It is true one had five on 
the hend side and four on the tail side, 
while the otber had five on the tail and four 
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on the head. But that was obviously no 
good. 

*" Somebody's had an extra bite," com- 
plained Dawlins sullenly. 

“The date," cried Clinton eagerly. True 
enough, the one was 1890, the other 1892, 
but matters ended there. They did not 
remember which date either had borne. 

* Which will you have?" asked Clinton 
apologetically. “If I were you, I'd take the 
1890 one—it’s older and less likely to be a 
swindle." 

“If I'm caught passing a bad coin, Clinton, 
Ill blame you." 

“ АП right, old man, I deserve it. But, I 
say, if the thing's so good an imitation that 
we can't tell which is genuine when we want 
to, how could a shopkeeper tell right away ? 
They haven't any magical way, I suppose." 

* Don't you give up your coin, Butler," said 
Dawlins, turning to the mystified little 
fellow, * and send anybody that claims it to 
Clinton." 

* Good idea," assented Clinton, “ and, to 
make quite sure, I'll keep the coin till it is 
claimed. If anybody wants it, I'll see that 
you get your handsome reward, Billy, and if 
nobody claims it, you'll get the coin back 
safe and sound." 
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Tue janitor of St. Stephanas was a man of 

perhaps fifty—an unusually tall man— 
indeed, as they stood side by side, he even 
topped the English lad's six feet of bone and 
muscle by full two inches. He held himself 
very erect, with an air of easy self-confidence 
---more like a soldier than a monk, in fact ; 
his face had the peculiar reddish tan which & 
ının accustomed to be much in the open air 
seldom quite loses, and his features seemed 
bold and handsome— what could be seen of 
them, for the lower half of his countenance 
was partially concealed by a long fair beard, 
which was rapidly turning grey. A little 
distance behind him stood a group of monks, 
wearing a monastic dress similar in form 
but ditferent in colour from that worn by the 
gate-keeper, and amongst these Daintry 
caught sight of one who, from his venerable 
appearance and the deference the others 
seemed to pay him, he took to be the old 
Igoumenos, or Abbot. Dofting his cap, Val 
went forward, while, with many expressions 
of relief, his weary followers begun to trickle 
in through the massive doorway. 

“ We can never be grateful enough to you 
for your goodness, Father," our hero said, 
with a simple earnestness which carried to 
the hearts of his hearers the firm conviction 
that the speaker thoroughly meant what he 
said. * The journey to Volo, if we had had to 
attempt it, would have meant death to some 
of us, and terrible discomfort to all. May I 
introduce myself? My name is Valentine 
Daintry—I am an Englishman of Greek 
sympathies, and have borne arms for Greece 
since the commencement of the war. This 
is my friend, Mr. Norris Jephson, war- 
correspondent for an American paper, and 
this is my Greek comrade Philip, who acts 
as my lieutenant. The poor fellow who ha3 
been hurt is a very old friend of mine. His 
name is Zamoros, he is a Cretan Greek by 
birth, and has been serving as interpreter on 
the Crown Prince's Staff." 
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CHAPTER XXVI.—FIRE AND SWORD. 


As he mentioned his own name, Daintry 
fancied he heard a smothered exclamation 
behind him, but when he turned round it 
was impossible to detect who had uttered it. 
Only the janitor stood with bent head and 
brows wrinkled in thought. Then he mule 
an impatient movement, and a look almost 
of pain overspread his face—a look which only 
deepened when one of the monks spoke to 
him in low soothing tones. Не sighed 
deeply and turned away. Then the old 
Abbot spoke. “You are no doubt quite 
right to explain all this, my son," he said, in 
a thin, high-pitched voice, but yet with a 
gurprising air of dignity—surprising, because 
he was a little shrunken creature, with snow- 
white huir and a feeble gait, ** but there was 
по need. I trust we are all good patriots here, 
though we can only help our country by our 
prayers. At all tines I hope our doors will 
be open to the weary and unfortunate, but 
Greek Irregulars can claim hospitality as a 
right. You yourself have even a stronger 
claim upon us, as а foreigner who has fought, 
and, I can see, shed his blood in the cause 
of Greece "—he glanced at the red scar of a 
half-healed bullet-graze on Val’s temple as 
he spoke. ~ І fear, however, that as you аге 
in need of help there cannot be good news 
of the fighting ? ” 

Val shook his hend sadly. 

* Unhappily, no," he answered. “There is 
no use in trying to disguise the fact that 
everywhere matters have gone against Greece. 
We have been at Velestino with Colonel Snio- 
lenitz, and all there did their best, but we were 
utterly outnumbered, and our ammunition 
was running short, 80 there was nothing for 
it but a retreat. ‘The junction is in the hands 
of the enemy now, and their ruflianly Albanian 
levies nave fired the town.” 

A groan burst from the listeners as 
Daintry ended, and two or three of the 
younger men exchanged glances which 
showed that human passions lingered still 
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There seemed to be nothing more to be 
said. Dawlins pocketed his coin of the 
damaged reputation, and went off, followed 
by little Butler with no coin at all. Both 
felt very badly used, while Clinton himself 
did not feel particularly well pleased. 

As he looked discontentedly round his 
room, his eye fell on the letter-balance, which 
he immediately picked up with the intention 
of restoring it to the room whence he had 
borrowed it. As he moved along the corridor 
with the balance he stumbled across the very 
boy with whom his thoughts were busy. 

“Hillo, Lapworth, what are you doing 
here?” 

“ Pm going to Mr. Wentover's room.” 

The speaker was so obviously uncomfort- 
able that Clinton was certain there was 
something wrong. 

* Does Mr. Wentover expect you?” 

* No." 

“Then you'd better come along with me. 
I want to speak to you. Or, rather, you go 
on to my room. I shall be with you in a 
moment after I dispose of this." | 

Very reluctantly Lapworth turned, and 
made for the captain’s room. ‘The captain 
of a school has not to ask twice. 

(To be continu d.) 


GR.ECO-TURKISH WAR. 


in that lonely monastery in the mountains— 
then the Abbot clasped his withered hands 
together, and raised his eyes, dim with age, 
but burning still with the unquenchable fire 
of patriotism. 

“О Lord our God, Thou art far off, and 
puttest us to confusion, and goest not forth 
with our armies,” So the plaintive aged voice 
went shrilling up towards the stone roof, and 
from the group of monks came the antiphonal 
response that was like a sob: 

* Thou makest us to turn our backs upon 
our enemies, so that they which hate us spoil 
our goods ! ” 

It was a pathetic scene, and one which 
lived in Val’s memory for long after; the 
gloomy entrance, looking like the mouth of 
& vast cavern, the knot of men in their 
monastic garb, and the white upturned face 
of the Abbot, as he mourned the downfall 
of his beloved country—the whole dimly 
illumined by the light of the curious old- 
fashioned lamp in the janitor's hand. A 
brief silence followed the Abbot's outburst, 
and then, with a heavy sigh, the old man 
turned to Datntry. 

“ We are forgetting our friends in our 
sorrow," he said sadly, but very courteously. 
“That will not do; you must pardon us, my 
son. Ifear we can only house you and your 
three friends, and’ those of your men who 
аге wounded. But if the rest will camp in 
the courtyard —it is sheltered there—we will 
light large fires for them, and they shall 
have plenty of food and drink." 

“That will do admirably,” Val answered, 
“and we are very much obliged to you. My 
men are pretty well used to sleeping in the 
open, and so am I, if it will inconvenience you 
to give me house-room.” 

* No, that we can manage, and gladly," the 
Abbot replied. * Marcos "—tlis to a man 
who wore the same dress as the janitor, and 
who was evidently a lay-brother, or some- 
thing of the kind—“ take these men into the 
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courtyard, and sce that they have wood for 
their fires; and you, Brother Matthias, will 
have an opportunity to exercise your 
surgical skill upon this injured officer.”’ 

In a few moments all was subdued bustle 
inside the Monastery of St. Stephanas. One 
long-robed brother hurried away to the 
kitchen to tell the monkish cook to prepare 
supper for their three chief guests; another 
went to the store-rooms to give out provisions 
to the famished mountaineers; a third 
departed tu oversee the preparation of quarters 
for such as were to be lodged indoors ; while 
two more, under the dircction of Brother 
Matthias, who had been a doctor before he 
became a monk, were carrying Zamoros up- 
stairs to a somewhat barely furnished guest- 
chamber; and all worked with such goodwill 
and such kindly hospitality, that little more 
than an hour had passed before the weary 
Irregulars, fed and satistied, were drowsing 
round the huge fires which had been built 
up in the courtyard. 

Ion’s leg—fortunately it was only a clean 
break—had been cleverly set by Brother 
Matthias, and the young Greek had recovered 
consciousness, had had a short talk with his 
chum, swallowed some strony broth, and gone 
off into a perfectly satisfactory sleep. He 
would do well, his ductor thought; but as 
it would be weeks before he would be able 
to put his foot to the ground, and probably 
mouths before he couid walk without support, 
the war was over as far as Ion Zamoros was 
concerned—a verdict which Daintry was se- 
cretly very much relieved to hear, though he 
pretended to condole with his chum. The 
other wounded had also been attended to, and 
made comfortable for the night, and Val and 
his two friends were now in the refectory, 
discussing a hearty supper, in company with 
the Abbot and two or three of the elder 
monks. 

“ And can you tell us nothing of the Crown 
Prince?" the Abbot inquired at length, 
when he saw that his hungry visitors were 
slowly desisting from their attacks on the 
viands before them. 

* [ knew nothing myself until half an hour 
ago," Val answered, as he laid down his knife 
and fork with a sigh of satisfaction; ** but my 
friend Zamoros has told me a little, though 
Brother Matthias, very wiselv, would not let 
him talk much. Our people"—how his 
Greek listeners liked him for that “cur” !— 
"our people have got the worst of it at 
Pharsala, I am sorry to say. By sundown 
yerterday the station, and, of course, the rail- 
way, were in the hands of Edhem Pacha, 
and the Prince, seeing that hecould not hold 
his ground, retrented during the night over 
the Khassidiari to Domokos. My friend was 
despatched with a message for Sinolenitz, 
telling the latter to conform to His Royal 
Highness's movements, and retire on Hal- 
myros— the object of that being, as of course 
you see, Father, to keep open communi- 
cations between the two forces, and to cover 
the Prince's right flank. The message never 
reached Colonel Smolenitz, because poor 
Zamoros was thrown from his horse—an ill- 
conditioned brute that!—and lay all day in 
misery, without a chance of speaking toa 
soul. If Mr. Jephson hadn’t taken a short 
cut along the bank of the brook and come 
upon him, he might have lnin there till he 
died of weakness and exposure. Or, if the 
Turks had got hold of him, well ——" the 
Abbot made the sign of the cross with 
trembling fingers. 

“ O war, war! he murmured. “ When will 
the world be free from its curse?" And 
then in a louder tone, “ And can you give 
us no hope, my son, that Domokos will 
not be as Pharsala has been ? ” 

Val noticed that in a moment there was a 
lull in the conversation. and that the other 
monks bent forward eagerly, hanging on his 
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words. How һе wished they could have been 
more hopeful ones! 

“You ask me a diflicult question, Father," 
he answered gently, * but 1 must say what I 
think. The Greek army is terribly out- 
numbered, and I fear your country has no 
resourees in herself to cope with such a crisis 
us this. Still, desperate nen sometimes do 
wonders, and the Crown Prince mny be able 
to hold his new position. It is a strong one, 
I believe. But what puzzles me is this: 
Why has not Commodore Saktouris done 
something with his squadron? А bold 
attack on Salonika from the sca might even 
now change the whole face of the cam- 
paign." 

But the poor old monk only shook his 
head. Military and naval matters were 
sealed mysteries to him; he could only love 
his country, and pray silently for her triumph 
in the tomb-like quiet of the Monastery in 
the hills. 

* Do you think there is any danger of the 
Turks coming here?" а timid brother 
demanded anxiously. 

“Oh, I shouldn't think so, Father," Philip 
put in. “ The enemy attempted no pursuit to- 
night, and this house is well off the main 
road. There is no reason, that I can see, why 
they should even hear of its existence. 
Besides, even if they did come we should be 
able to keep а whole regiment at bay here, 
behind these thick walls, and in such a 
good defensive position." 

“Yes, if we had a few more cartridges, 
and if the beggars did not bring up guns,” 
Val thought uneasily to himself, but aloud 
he said with a grave nod — 

* Well, we should do our best, anyhow.” 

Just at this moment the janitor came 
quietly into the room, and as he caught 
Daintry’s eye in passing to the Abbot's chair, 
the English lad's attention was once more 
attracted by the curious expression on the 
man’s face. It was that of one who gropes 
continually in the dark, the expression of a 
man who is always trying to recall something 
that has escaped his тетогу--а restless, 
pained, uneasy look, the constant wearing of 
which had scored the high bronzed forehead 
into deep furrows. Не delivered some unim- 
portant message to tlie Superior, received an 
answer, and stole softly out of the refectory, 
with the noiseless step one always hears in 
religious houses. Whereupon, giving way 
to a sudden impulse of curiosity, Val bent 
forward and said to his host — 

“ Whata fine-looking man your gate-keeper 
is, Father, and unusually fair too, for a Greek ! 
Is he a foreigner? I thought he spoke 
Romuic as if it were not his native tongue.” 

“ You are quite right," the Abbot returned 
in his plaintive gentle voice; ''he is a 
foreigner, but, strange to say, we do not know 
of what race or country, nor does the poor &oul 


himself. He is a man without a past, my 
son." 
“ Do you mean that —— ” 


* [ mean that he has utterly and completely 
lost his memory—that his existence before 
he came to us 15 to him a perfect blank. We 
think he must come from some North- 
European country, but none of us understood 
the language he spoke when we found him, 
and since he has learnt Romaic he has had 
no occasion to speak in his own tongue, 
whatever that may be." 

“When you found him?" Val repeated 
curiously. * How wasthat? Ihope you don't 
mind my asking?” 

“Not in the least, my son; it is a short 
story and a sad one. One afternoon, neurly 
three years ago, two of our brothers were 
returning to the Monastery from the valley 
that lies behind us, where they had been 
searching for some of our goats which had 
strayed. Now, the sides of the valley are very 
stcep—in some places, in fact, are sheer 


precipices ; and it was while passing along the 
edge of one of these that our brothers saw, 
lying on a ledge half-way down the side, what 
seemed to be the body of a man. He had 
evidently fallen over, but, by God's merey, 
that narrow shelf saved him from a terribie 
death. So, of course, our brothers hastened 
back for help, the man was rescued and 
brought here ; but he must Lave hurt his head 
in the fall, for he lay for weeks in the delirium 
of brain fever, and, when he recovered, we 
found that his memory was totally gone. He 
spoke this foreign language which none of 
us understood, but he could not tell us its 
name, nor his own, nor where he came from 
—in fact, his brain was just like a clean 
slute. Not knowing what else to do with him, 
we made him our janitor, and he works as 
one of our lay-brothers. Of course, in his 
present mental state, vows of any kind are 
an impossibility. I think—I fear —that at 
times the strain of trying, striving vainly to 
recall the past, is terrible, and then—how he 
suffers ! But Brother Matthias is not without 
hope that some day something, perhaps a 
great shock, perhaps some little event insig- 
nificant in itself, may restore the broken link 
and give him his memory again. I have 
rarely seen him so excited as he was to-night 
at your arrival —no doubt the strange faces 
and voices set his poor brain busy once more 
at the old problem." 

" It’s awfully interesting," Val said eagerly. 
"I've often heard of such cases, though I 
never personally came in contact with one 
before. But did you find no clue to his 
identity about him? No letters in his 
pockets, for instance, or anything of that 
kind?" 

“There was nothing but a fine linen hand. 
kerchief, unmarked, in his coat-sleeve. We 
think that the contents of his pockets must 
have dropped out in the fall. You see, my 
son, the man was so badly injured that at 
the time we never thought of looking for 
anything that might help us to discover who 
he was. Afterwards, when he had recovered, 
and we found that he could not tell us anv- 
thing about himself, we did go back and 
search along the verge of the precipice, but 
could fird nothing. The articles, if any had 
been dropped, had most probably been 
picked up by some peasant, goatherd, or 
shepherd, and it was useless to look any 
further for them.” 

“Oh, quite! I should say that the man 
had been a soldier, or at least had worn some 
kind of uniform," Val remarked shrewdiy. 
Civilians don’t carry their handkerchiefs in 
their coat-sleeves, but it's a habit the 
military mau never quite loses. What do 
you think, Mr. Jephson?” And, turning to 
the American, he gave a brief résumé ot 
the Abbot's story. A curious look of sup- 
pressed excitement spread over the war- 
correspondent’s face as he listened, all the 
while scanning his friend's open, resolute 
countenance with keen, searching eyes. 

“Yes, I fancy it's likely," he replied as 
Daintry ended ; “ but say, Val, hasn't it struck 
you——-"' ''hespeaker paused, and closed his 
mouth like & steel trap. 

" Hasn't what struck те?” 

“Oh, nothing! Only some foolery that 
came into my head and isn't worth repeat- 
ing. But this business ought to make a good 
par for the * Messenger,’ don t you think? " 

“Oh, first-rate!” Val returned, laughing. 
and then to the Abbot he added in Romare. 
* Well, Father, if you will allow me, I think 
I will have a little talk with this poor fellow 
in the morning. I have а smattering of 
several languages besides my own, and if 
by chance I hit upon the right one, perhaps 
that may help him to remember." 

“I shall be glad if you will try, my son," 
the old monk answered earnestly. 

Just then-one of the brothers joined in with 


& question about the fighting at Velestino, 
and thereafter the conversation flowed in new 
channels, but throughout the rest of the 
evening, and even when he was preparing for 
rest in the monkish cell which had been 
allotted to him, Val’s thoughts ran a good deal 
upon the Iny-brother of St. Stephanas and 
his strange story. | 

In spite of his extreme weariness, and the 
unusual luxury of having a roof over his 
head, it can hardly be said that Daintry 
slept well that night; it was a considerable 
time before he could close his eyes, and when 
at length he dropped into an uneasy slumber 
he dreamed a good deal, as soldiers who have 
been much under fire are apt to do, and once 
or twice roused himself by calling out in 
his sleep. Then а horrible nightmare 
seizod him; he fancied himself struggling 
with a crowd of enemies, who, as fast as he 
beat them back, came on again and again. 
Suddenly the scene changed, and he and his 
friend Zamoros were once again flying 
through the dark streets of Stamboul with 
the Turkish *zaptiehs" at their heels. It 
seemed that the pursuers were gaining on them 
rapidly, and just as a huge gendarme clapped 
his hand upon Val’s shoulder, with a shout 
of “I arrest you in the name of the Sultan," 
the lad awoke, to find that the early sun was 
glancing through the narrow window of his 
cell, and that his Greek comrade, Philip, was 
shaking him vigorously into wakefulness. 

“ Hullo!" Val exclaimed drowsily. “ Any- 
thing wrong? It’s early yet, isn’t it? I’m 
glad you woke me, though, for I never had 
such beastly dreams in my life." 

* I'm afraid the reality isn't much better,” 
Philip replied anxiously— his face was white 
with excitement under its mountain tan, and 
his breath came quick and hard. ‘ Valentine, 
we shall have to fight for it. That little wood 
in front of the Monastery is full of 
Albanians!” 

Daintry was broad awake in an instant; a 
little streak of colour flamed into his cheeks, 
and his voice took the cool, authoritative tone 
which always steadied his comrade's excit- 
able Southern nerves. “ Already ? " he said 
calmly. “I had a sort of presentiment that 
they would come, but I hardly thought it 
would be quite so soon. They must have 
heard of the altar-vessels in the little chapel 
— the Abbot tella me they are valuable. We 
shall have to fight it out, of course ; we can't 
let these people who have been so kind to us 
be robbed and probably murdered without 
trying to prevent it. Besides, it means our 
own lives and liberty, for, if they once get in, 
the place will be sacked and burnt—the fate 
of Velestino has taught us what to expect 
from these ruffians — and in that case it’s not 
likely that one of us will escape. I'll be 
down in a moment—do you get the men 
under arms and place a strong guard near 
the entrance. No doubt they'll attempt a 
parley first." 

“The men are already drawn up in the 
courtyard," Philip answered; “but ГЇЇ go 
down and bring a score of them in. The 
good fathers are very anxious, Valentine." 

"No doubt," Val returned grimly, as he 
buckled on his yataghan. “I’m afraid they'll 
be more anxious still before this business is 
over. Be off with you, Philip. Don't let any 
of the men, either our own fellows or the 
monks, show themselves till I’ve had a 
palaver with the enemy ; and, whatever you 
do, take care that some ardent spirit doesn't 
loose off till I give the word. We'll see what 
bluff will do first!” 

Philip nodded, and clattered off, while 
Daintry hurriedly filled the magazine of bis 
Lee-Metford, and examined his cartridge-belt, 
his lips taking on a curious set curve as he 
discovered that, when the filling-up process 
was done, he had only ten cartridges left. 

* And I don't believe the men have twenty 
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rounds apiece for their Gras rifles," he 
muttered, as he slung the weapon across his 
shoulder. “My revolver is fully loaded -that’s 
fortunate. But we shall huve to be careful 
of the powder, and use the cold steel. And 
that means making sallies. I don’t like the 
business, and that's the honest truth.” 

Whatever his secret feelings may have 
been, the young Englishman's face showed 
nothing but quiet confidence as he strode 
through the group of trembling monks and 
excited mountaineers to the door, at which 
the American was standing, peering out 
through the iron grille. 

“ They’re there, sure enough,” he remarked, 
as Daintry came forward ; * only I can't make 
out why they don't come and knock us up. 
It's half an hour since I caught sight of red 
fezzes popping in and out of that little wood, 
and went and roused Philip. 'Chey must 
have got news that the monks are not alto- 
gether unprotected here, I suppose.”’ 

“They are moving now,” said Daintry, 
who had glued his eyes to the grille, us two 
tall, finely built men, wearing the picturesque 
dress of Albanian chieftains, quitted the cover 
of the timber and boldly advanced. Val 
could see that the belt of woodland was 
humming with their followers, for now and 
again the muzzle of a rifle, or the fluttering 
ends of a bright shawl peeped out beyond the 
shadows, and were revealed in the growing 
light of the morning. It was impossible to 
tell how many men that thicket hid, though 
—there might be fifty or five hundred. 
Daintry permitted the two leaders to approach 
perhaps within thirty yards of the door, which 
was very strong, being composed of solid 
mountain-oak, clamped and studded with 
iron, and then, unslinging his rifle, he thrust 
the muzzle through the bars of the grille, and 
called out imperiously in his best Turkish : 

* Who comes there? Halt, or I fire! ” 

It was good to see the start of surprise 
with which the Albanians paused and glanced 
at each other; indeed, had not his position 
been so hazardous, Daintry would have 
chuckled over the situation; as it was, how- 
ever, his young face only set into harder, 
sterner lines. Aftera moment’s consultation, 
the elder of the two chiefs lifted his head 
haughtily, and spoke. 

* [ demand the surrender of this place in 
the name of His Imperial Majesty the Sultan ! 
You cannot hope to defend it with & handful 
of monks, and if you surrender now your 
lives shall be spared; if not, I cannot 
answer for the consequences! ”’ 

The harsh, imperative voice was clearly 
audible to those in the passage, and the 
monks paused in their muttered prayers to 
listen for the young Englishman's answer. 
If he deserted them, they knew well what 
their fate would be, for old memories had 
taught them how utterly unreliable were the 
promises of Albanians on the war-path, and 
how little mercy Mohammedans ever extended 
to Christian monks. Val’s answer came at 
length, so clear and decided that the listeners 
gleaned its purport from his tone, though 
only a few of them understood the words. 

“The Sultan has no jurisdiction here," he 
said quietly. “ I hold this monastery for His 
Majesty King George of Greece, and I shall 
do so to the last! We put no trust in your 
promises of safety, because we know that 
Albanians have no regard whatever for the 
usages of civilised warfare-—let the burning 
of Velestino bear witness to the truth of what 
I say. You have come here to plunder, 
thinking to find only a few feeble old men 
to oppose you, but I can tell you you are 
grievously mistaken. This house is strongly 
garrisoned by well-armed Greek troops, and 
you can enter it only over our bodies. That 
is my answer. Now go, for if I find you 
lingering here five minutes longer I shall 
fire!” 
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The Albanian who had spoken turned 2, 
face black with passion towards the door, snd 
shook his fist savagely at his unseen detier. 

* By the head of the Prophet ! " he shonted, 
"I swear when I enter that louse I will 
roast every man of you alive over a slow 
fire! " And with the thrent upon his lips, 
he turned, and walked slowly back to the 
wood, followed by his comrade. Val laughed 
scornfully, but his contemptuous mirth was 
cut short by a sharp report—something came 
smack against the bars of the grille, and 
dropped between them to the floor within, 
where Jephson pounced upon it with avidity. 
“Ho! ho! A Mauser bullet!" he ex- 
claimed, as he turned over the pencil.like 
object in his fingers. “ Say, Val, that looks 
ugly; I was hoping they had only got Martinis, 
because they are not likely to make very good 
practice with them at five hundred ynrds, and 
the wood must be quite that distance away. 
But this is different." Daintry made no 
answer, but his hand stole to his trigger, a 
gleam like sullen lightning shone for a 
moment in his cyes, then there was another 
sharp crack, and the last of the two Albanian 
chiefs toppled over, shot mercifully through 
the brain. | 

“What а comfort cordite is!" Val 
remarked with a sigh, as he grounded arms. 
" You can see what you are doing. Now, 
Philip," he added, as a yell sounded from 
the wood, and bullets began to rap against 
the walls of the old Monastery like hail, 
" we're going to have it warm. Do you put 
a man at each window of the refectory, and 
in each. cell at this side of the house. 
Fortunately the other three are defended by 
the precipices. That will account for twenty 
теп, and you must see to it that they don't 
waste their ammunition; we've none too 
much of it, remember! I will keep the rest 
of the men here in reserve, in case it is 
necessary to make a sally, and Mr. Jephson 


will carry any orders I may have to send . 


you, I know. Father ”-—this to the poor old 
Abbot—'* I should be glad if you would ask 
some of the brothers to get rendy some lint 
and bandages. We can't expect to see this 
business through without losing a little 
blood. Then I think all non-combatants 
had better get away into the chapel, where 
they will be out of the reach of chance 
bullets. This will be a fight to the death, you 
know." 
But the old monk never blenched. 
( To be continued.) 
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THE SWING OF THE BAT. 


Neo was dreseed in a spotless array : 
Hurrah for the swing of the bat! 

He marched to the crease ; and, prepared for the fray 

(So pleased that his cousin was watching, that day ), 

He cried, with the utmost of confidence, * Play!” 
Hurrah for the swing of the bat ! 


Then, swift for his wicket, the leather was scent: 
Hurrah for the swiug of the bat ! 
He stepped out to meet it, on victory bent, 
But “crash!” to the clover bis middle stump went, 
And sadly MacGregor returned to the tent. 
A fig for the swing of the bat | 


No lsurels of glory were greet on his brow: 
Who cares for the swing of the bat ? 
And one who, he knew, had been watching, somchow 
Jtemurked, as he passed with humility's bow : 
“Лош splendidly Arthur was bowling just now!” 
Oh, bother the swing of the bat! 


The man who would score must attend to the play > 
Hurrah for the swing of the bat! 

Divided attention will lead to dismay ; 

And any fair cousins who visit, that day 

Will find no occasions to thrillingly взу: 
“How clever you are with the bat!” 
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OUR SOLDIERS AND THEIR EQUIPMENT. 


Р is certainly exceptional to meet with boys, 

grown up or otherwise, who do not take 
at least a passing intercst in things military. 

The majority of people, however, unless 
brought up in a garrison town—and not 
always then—know very little about the 
various arms of the service: the Cavalry, the 
Infantry, the Artillery, and the Departmental 
troops—how they are armed, organised, and 
trained. And even those keener civilians 
who know, perhaps, something of these 
maíters, understand little and care less 
about the great traditions of the regiments 
composing our small but most interesting 
army; how they won special honours or 
gained famous nicknames in the hard-fought 
battles of long ago. 

We all have heard of “ The thin red line "' ; 
but which of us can say on what occasion 
the term was first used? "The nickname 
“ Old and Bold " seems familiar to our ears ; 
but when was it applied. and to whom? The 
" Die-hards," too— what of them? Surely 
there exist but few of the English race who 
are not interested to learn about these 
things! 

During the last three years the men of the 
British Islands and their brothers from beyond 
the seas have flocked from afar to the 
battlefields of South Africa, all imbued with 
the one idea of upholding their common 
flag. 

These Colonials, although magnificent 
irregular soldiers, belong, as a rule, to corps 
having little or no history. Many of them, 
it is true, have now commenced to make a 
name for their respective regiments, and all 
may be said to have done gallant work. 

But if any boy wants to know how regi- 
ments really make history, let him study the 
roll of honours inscribed on the colours of 
such regiments as the Rifle Brigade, the 
Royals, the Buffs, the Gordon Highlanders, 
or, indeed, any Highland regiment; the 
Connaught Rangers, or the Irish Fusiliers. 

These names well illustrate the words in 
Kipling’s famous poem concerning our “ far- 
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flung battle line" and show that our 
soldiers, alone amongst those of the world, 
have seen service in every part of the habit- 
able—and uninhabitable--globe, and have 
well played their part in planting the Union 
Jack (the great symbol of freedom and 
progress) so plentifully that, as has been 
well said, “tte sun ever shines on its 
folds." 

This sort of history is not dry, but as full 
of excitement and thrilling scenes as the 
most sensational romance. 

Before following the drum to foreign lands, 
however, let ustake Tommy Atkins at home, 
and see what we know about him, his arms and 
equipment. We don't want to worry too 
much about petty details, but simply to get 
а generally intelligent idea of this ** best of 
fighting men." 

It may appear absurd to some of us, but 
there are nevertheless lots of people who 
don't know the difference in appearance 
between a Cavalryman, an Artilleryman, an 
Engineer, a Linesman, and a Militiaman! 

It is possible that they might recognise a 
Cavalryman as such owing to his wearing 
spurs, but otherwise all are alike to them. 
Such people take no interest in soldiers, and 
simply don't observe the marked differences 
between the various arms; not to mention 
the numberless badges, facings, etc., distin- 
guishing the regiment of the same arm. 

Any observant boy will see at once that 
only our Cavalrymen, Horse Artillerymen, 
drivers of Field Artillery, and one or two other 
less important branches, always wear spurs, 
and that the first and second named have 
chain shoulder-straps when in undress uni- 
form, with badge and number. "That modern 

innovation, the Mounted Infantryman, may, 
for the present, be omitted. 

He will also notice that Dragoons and 
Dragoon Guards, with the exception of the 
blue 6th Dragoon Guards, wear red. and 
have a single yellow stripe on their trousers; 
also that all Hussar regiments—there are 
twelve of them—are clad in blue, ornamented 
with light yellow braid for full dress, and have 
a double yellow trouser stripe. The plumes 
and bags of their headgear, commonly called 
busbies, vary in colour. One other variation 
in colour enjoyed by a Hussar regiment is the 
crimson nether garments of the llth. It 
should be noted that Horse Artillerymen are 
also clad in blue, and have, when in full dress, 
dark yellow braid, but of a different pattern 
from that worn by the Hussars. All branches 
of the Artillery have, however, 2 single red 
stripe on the trousers. 

Lancer regiments—of which there are six— 
wear blue, except the scarlet 16th, and have 
cloth ** breastplates" of the same colour as 
their facings. "Thus the 17th, known as the 
Death or Glory Boys from their badge, have 
white; the 21st, until lately Hussars— the men 
of the charge of Omdurman—French grey, 
etc. 

Again, let us look at the varied headgear 
of our Cavalry—what wonderful and awful 
structures some of them are too! 

Dragoons and Dragoon Guards—three of 
the former and seven of the latter—all wear 
metal helmets with horsehair plumes, with 
the solitary exception of the 2nd Dragoons, 
Scots Greys, who wear the Grenadiers’ bear- 
skin with a white plume. To distinguish 
Dragoons from Dragoon Guards at a glance, 
the former wear white metal helmets, the 
latter brass; again, the Dragoon has cloth 
facings, the Dragoon Guard velvet. Lancers 
wear the rather useless and clumsy Polish 
Lancer’s cap—a cross between a college cap 
and а coal-scuttle—with a horsehair plume. 


active service are clothed 1n uniform, includ. 
ing helmet or hat, of a neutral tint, such as 
khaki, which has been so prominent in the 
public eye during the last three years. 

There are many people who think that 
khaki is quite a new name, and tha; the idea 
of clothing soldiers in material of that colour 
is an outcome of our latest war. For many 
years past, however, all our Indian soldiers 
have been so clad, and the very name signifies 
* earth-colour”’ in Hindustani. 

India has been for a long time our great 
training school of practical soldiering; and 
many of our best known generals received 
most of their early training in fighting the 
warlike and turbulent tribes of the wild 
North-West Frontier of that country. 

Hence putties, or leg-bandages, shoulder- 
chains, tent-pegging, and many other ideas 
have been borrowed from our Indian Army. 

The general adoption of a uniform common 
to allarms has the decided disadvantage of ren- 
dering it difficult—nay, almost impossible— 
to distinguish rapidly, not only the regiments, 
but even the different arms of the service. 
That is to say, Artillery, Cavalry, Infantry, 
Guardsmen, Militia, and Yeomanry all look 
practically the same--particular]y after а 
few months of campaigning. 

Well might Kipling’s mounted Infantryman 
say, * You couldn't spot us at ‘arf a mile 
from the crackest Cavalry.” 

Several boys have asked us what is the 
meaning of Mounted Infantry. It seems at 
first signt a contradiction of terms, but it is 
not so really. 

The idea of mounting infantry on horses is 
not altogether new. Still, we may take it 
that your modern up-to-date Mounted Infantry 
is the fruit of our experience of former South 
African fights with Basutos and Boers— both 
of whom nre experts at this style of fighting— 
indeed, practically all their warriors аге 
mounted men. Mounted Infantry existed 
in smal! numbers only, and experimentally, 
until the late war, when their usefulness 
quickly became established. Indeed, it has 
been to a great extent a Mounted Infantry- 
man's war. The Mounted Infantryman does 
not fight on horseback like a Cavalryman— he 
uses his mount simply as a quick means of 
getting about. When he wants to fight he 
dismounts, gives his cob, or pony, to one of 
the number to hold ; this horse-holder looking 
after perhaps three animals besides his озуп; 
then the shooting-man seeks cover and pro- 
ceeds to open fire upon the enemy, the nags 
being safe under cover. 

His arms are the Infantry rifle and bayonet ; 
he has no sword or other heavy incumbrance ; 
and his saddle, bridle, etc., are simpler and 
lighter than those of the Cavalry. 

In the Boer war our Cavalry, after a time, 
were forced to adopt the enemy’s tactics and 
turn themselves, unwillingly enough, into 
Mounted Infantry. Indeed, the last Cavalry 
regiments ordered to the front discarded 
sword, lance, and carbine before they em- 
barked, and went out armed with the Infantry 
rifle only, which was supposed to place them 
on a footing of equality when coping with the 
long-range Mauser in the hands of their 
adversaries. Whether this was a wise step 
or not we must leave the military authorities 
to decide. 

Talking of Lancers, it must not be supposed 
that because a soldier carries a lance he is 
therefove a Lancer proper. For some years 
the front rank, or line, of all Dragoon 
regiments have carried lances—the idea 
being, no doubt, that the lance will break 
down all serious opposition in a charge, 
when the sword can finish up the business. 


skilful 


Nowadays all branches of the army опг). What a terrible weapon the lance is, be in 
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Saving the Colours. 


A scene in the Battle of Waterloo, A lieutenant, the last of his regiment, endeavours to save the torn and bloodstained colours by hacking his way against 
fearful odds out of the enemy’s line. 
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skilful hands! No men understand better 
the art of wielding it than some of our 
famous Indian Cavalry; for, touse it with 
effect, not only skill, but a stalwart frame is 
needed. It is a stirring sight to see а body 
of these fine, picturesque fellows, galloping 
in sections, with wild cries, at as many tent- 
pegs, and almost invariably carrying them 
off onthe points of their bamboo lances; 
while a smile of keen satisfaction lights up 
their swarthy bearded faces. One who did 
some notable work in the Omdurman 
charge told us that it is a difficult, nay, almost 
impossible, task to quickly disengage the 
lance from the body of a fallen foe; this 
doubtless constitutes the weak point of an 
otherwise most effective weapon. 

However, the Lancer, in the event of 
temporarily losing his chief offensive arm, 
still has his sword and carbine to fall back 
upon. 

There are now rumours—and especially as 
regards the lance—of the sword nnd lance 
being abolished as useless incumbrances ; 
since, judging solely by our South African 
experience, the uses of “cold steel " are now 
extremely limited. 

Thus the two oldest weapons of the soldier 
are, according to some authorities, likely 
before long to be relegated to the military 
museum, in company with the cuirass and 
the metal helmet; for the weapon of the 
near future is, without doubt, the far- 
reaching and deadly magazine rifle. Yes, 
there's no doubt about it, the magazine rifle 
will be the principal factor in any war of 
the near future, for no one can say what 
the remote future may bring forth in the 
shape of weapons. But before we proceed to 
describe it, let us glance for a moment at 
the firearms of our soldiers for the last 
hundred years, and note the amazing changes 
that have taken place within a century. 

During the Peninsular War and at Water- 
loo, the final scene in a great struggle, the 
weapon on which the mass of our stout 
Infantry relied was the old ** Brown Bess," a 
long, smooth-bore, flint gun, which might 
possibly have been made to hit St. Paul's 
somewhere if fired from  Ludgate Circus. 
However, it was the best weapon available 
for many years, and, at close quarters, was 
deadly and wounded terribly. It was tlie in- 
troduction of rifling that effected a complete 
revolution in small-arms and, later on, in 
cannon. 

Rifling, as most up-to-date boys know, 
consists of spirally cut grooves which bite 
the projectile and, giving it a twist, cause it 
to travel straight and true. 

Rifles were in use long before Waterloo, 
but special corps only of the British Army, 
such as the 60th and 95th Revimnents—now 
the King’s Royal Rifles and Rifle Brigude, 
respectively—were armed with them. The 
first rifle used was the Baker, sighted up to 
200 yards, and firing a spherical ounce bull. 

During the forty years’ peace following the 
* King-making victory." we had made some 
progress in the manufacture of firearms, so 
that on the outbreak of the Russian war 
our men generally were armed with a good 
percussion rifle—a muzzle-louder, of course, 
but an immense improvement on its pre- 
decessors. 

Matters, however, were brought to a head 
some ten years later, when there was a short 
and sharp struggle between the Prussians 
and Austrians. In seven weeks the latter—- 
brave men and good soldiers though they 
nare- were beaten to their knees, owing 
chiefly to the vastly superior weapon with 
which the Prussians were armed. 

This was the famous Needle-gun, a breech- 
loading rifle of great power for those days, 
and firing an elongated bullet, similar to, 
е larger than, those now universally 
used. 
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On the conclusion of this short war there 
was at once a rush by every European army 
to adopt some form of breech-louder, 

The British nation, ever slow to change, 
was probably last in the field in this respect. 
The weapon chosen was known as the 
Snider—a very good gun of the needle type. 
It was only the other day that these old 
Sniders were withdrawn from the Royal 
Irish Constabulary —the last of our armed 
forces to possess it—and exchanged for the 
more modern Martini-Henry carbine. 

The Martini was in the hands of our 
soldiers for many years, and earned а good 
name for itself in numberless campaigns 
against savage and semi-savage foes. [t was 
а capital man-stopper, too, and carried with 
effect up to 1,000 yards. It is not many 
years since it was in the hands of our 
regulars, and, even more recently, was the 
Volunteers! weapon. The native Indian 
regiments are still, to some extent, armed 
with it; but it is being rapidly superseded 
by the universal Lee-Entield magazine rifle. 

As we write, however, it is reported that a 
new and greatly improved rifle is shortly to 
be issued to our troops; it will be lighter, 
shorter, and a more accurate shooter than 
the present weapon. At the same time the 
Lee-Enfield, an improvement upon, but 
similar in appearance to, the Lee Metford 
which it displaced, is a wonderful gun; and, 
when carefully sighted and in good hands, is 
hard to bent. It weighs 9} lb. and its 
dagger-like bayonet another pound. It 
carries ten cartridges in its magazine, which 
сап be shut off at will and the ritle used as 
a simple breechloader. Using the magazine, 
the ten shots can be carefully fired in about 
fifteen seconds. Such a rapid rate of fire, 
however, soon heats the barrel and should 
only be resorted to in cases of emergency ; 
and, indeed, this power of being able to fire 
off a great number of rounds in a short time 
is the weak, as well as the strong, point of 
all magazine rifles. Thus, during the Boer 
War, an immense amount of ammunition 
was thrown away, and more than опе 
disaster caused, owing to the men— often 
young fellows who had never before been 
under fire in their excitement emptying 
their magazines too quickly, and often to 
little or no purpose. 

Compared with the Snider, and even with 
the Martini, the magazine cartridge is very 
light, which allows the men to carry a large 
supply—viz. 100 rounds. We may, perhaps, 
mention in passing that the bores of the 
three rifles named are, ‘577 in., 45 in, 
and :303 in. respectively. 

The charge of cordite— which now takes 
the place of gunpowder— weighs 30 grains, 
and the bullet 215 grains; the latter consists 
of a lead core fitting into a thimble formed 
of a mixture of copper and nickel; the whole 
somewhat resembling an inch of ordinary 
lead-pencil slightly tapered at one end. So 
great is ‘the velocity imparted to these 
bullets—viz. 2,000 ft. per second at the 
muzzle—that they have penetrative power 
sullicient to go through four теп. It 
requires a steel plate about half an inch thick 


- to stop them; or two feet of stiff earth, or 


three feet of ordinary timber. If they strike 
a bone they commonly drill a hole clean 
through it without fracture, or if a soft part 
of the human frame be encountered these 
swift messengers as a rule do comparatively 
little damage. So that the most modern 
rifle projectile, if powerful, is also, as is right, 
extremely merciful. for the wounds it makes 
soon heal. The extreme range of these rifles 
is about two miles, but they are only sighted 
up to 2,900 yards ; for, even at that distance, 
shooting, unless aided by telescopic means, 
is of too random a nature to be very 
effective. 

Cordite, which we have mentioned as 


taking the place of gunpowder, is a peculiar 
substance resembling in appearance bunches 
of cord—hence its name. It is composed 
chiefly of nitro-glycerine and gun-cotton, 
which in their turn consist chiefly of mix- 
tures of nitric and sulphuric acids and 
ordinary cotton. It is much more powerful 
than gunpowder, so that lighter charges can 
be used and better results obtained; it is 
also а great deal safer—indeed, it is probably 
the safest explosive known. It is unlikely. 
however, that the reign of cordite will be 
long, for new explosives are being constantly 
invented, and even cordite has some draw- 
backs, the principal one being that it causes 
rapid deterioration in the bore of the weapon. 
which is a very serious matter in the case of 
large naval and other guns. 

Well, it has come to this: After hundreds 
of years of fighting, war has lost a good deal 
of its old romance and glamour. Instead of 
contending armies being dressed in all the 
colours of the rainbow —the brighter the 
better--we have now one dull monotonous 
hue pervading all arms and ranks; instead 
of waving plumes, dancing feathers, and 
fluttering flags, we have small patches of 
colour or minute badges as distinguishing 
marks ; and the regimental colours, rallying- 
points in many a bloody struggle, are now- 
adays deposited for safe keeping in the 
parish church or cathedral at home; in- 
stead of shining helmets, cuirasses, scabbards, 
and buttons, all points or surfaces that 
might reflect the sun's rays are purposely 
dulled; instead of clouds of smoke, drisung 
picturesquely over a large battlefield. we have 
none, or next to none; and, firally, both 
attacked and attackers endeavour to make 
themselves, as far as possible, invisible to 
each other. But, no doubt, it needs as much 
cournge to face a distant, unseen foe, who 
can comfortably “pot” at you from his 
shelter a mile away, as you creep forward 
from cover to cover in open order, as it did 
to storm в position in the good old and 
bold style, shoulder to shoulder with your 
companions-in-arms, ready to cross bayonets 
with the resolute foeman on the defensive; 
if, peradventure, you succeeded in arriving 
there, and were not stopped half-way with an 
ounce bullet in your body. War at its best 
is terrible, and we may all well pray, * Give 
peace in our time, О Lord!” 
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RETALIATION. 


Г was н youth, whose misty brain, 
For many months, with might and main, 
The patient master sought to train 
In Euclid's theme and theory ; 
But when, though many hours he spent, 
The latter found his teaching went 
In empty air, he soon gave vent 
To wrath, for he was weary. 
And, in the classroom every day, 
That youth, while others went to play, 
Must sit and copy Virgil's lay 
Or Ovid's wild effusion ; 
For Euclid's joys were not for him, 
And every prop. seemed dark and dinm— 
A meaningless delusion. 


One day the sun, in all its might, 
Shone down upon the common sight 
Of thirteen figures, garbed іц white, 
In eager competition ; 
And, at the stumps, with trusty bliule, 
That master all the rest outplayed ; 
And, right and left, about him laid, 
Till some strange intuition 
Induced the fiekling siue to test | 
The bowling powers of him whose rest 
Right many a hundred * lines" oppressed : 
He bowled the man of learning ! 
And, as he left the field of play, 
The pedagogue was heard to say: 
* The-Wheel is ever turning." 


* 
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THE HAKE AMONG THE PILCHARDS: 
AN ACCOUNT OI" A FAMOUS FISHERY. 


Mn a state my dear mother was in! 
Y News of my submersion, greatly exagger- 
ated, had preceded me. My downfall had been 
witnessed by the tuckers of a boat laden with 
pilchards from oneofthe neighbouring scines 


as they were pulling for the foreshore. The 
cause of the disaster they knew not. They 
only saw me jerked over the side. They 


passed the news to the gurry men, and the 
gurry men passed it to the bulkers ; from 
cellar to cellar it flew in that unaccountable 
fashion in which all bad news seems to 
travel, gathering to itself other items like 
a rolling snowball until it was seven times 
its orivinel size; all through the town it 
went, sad reached my mother, an hour after 
I nad sc ambled back into the boat, enlarged 
into an incident of truly alarming proportions. 

She heard that I had been dragged over- 
board bv the tuck-net, in which my feet 
had become entangled, and from which I 
conid by no means release myself; that the 
mesh3s had entwined themselves about me 
in my frantic fight to get free; that I had 
been almost smothered by the fish with 
which the seine was loaded, and drawn back 
by the combined efforts of the crew more 
dead than alive; that, to induce respiration, 
they had been obliged to resort to artiticial 
means, in the process pumping a good gallon 
of sen-water out of me, and four or five 
pilchards swallowed unconsciously during 
my submersion ; and tuat it would take a 
clear month to bring me quite round, and set 
me on my feet again. 

It was a wonderful relief to her to see me 
bounding up the seventy steps, two at a time, 
barehended, but active as ever. On the top 
she stood, agitated and trembling, having come 
so far toward the beach in her haste to 
ascertain wnat had really befallen me, and to 
accompany me home. 

“JI told you to be careful, Robbie," said 
she, as I sprang beside her, panting with the 
effort of the quick run up the long stairway. 
Пег face was still pale, and there was a look 
of reproach in her eyes, mingling with the 
gladsome light of welcome at my appearance 
in my usual buoyant health and spirits. 
Whatever part of the tale was true—for, of 
course, she knew that it was exaggerated — 
she could see that I was none the worse for 
the adventure. 

“I was careful, mother— very," and, to 
my astonishment, she put her arm about my 
neck and kissed me. Then, as we moved 
away towards home, I continued, "I could 
never have driven the blade of the oar so 
nently and firmly between his black gnping 
jaws if I hadn't been careful.” 

“Whatever is the boy talking about!” 
she exclaimed, and looked at me as if I had 
lost my senses. 

“The hake, mother. 
about "n, зеп?” 

"No! I heard you had been dragged into 
the water by the tuck-net, and nearly 
drowned. Oh! Robbie, my dear, dear boy, 
if you had been, I should never have got over 
it." 

“Drowned!” said I, with the rising 
inflexion of surprise. “Nonsense, mother! 
Who told you that? Drowned!” and I 
repented the word with the falling inflexion 
of derision. A ridiculous and preposterous 
thing it seemed to me to suggest that I could 
be drowned in the waters of our own bay. 
But I have discovered since that even a 
powerful swimmer might come very near it— 


Haven't 'ee heard 
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PART IV. 


also that my adventure was not so simple an 
affair as it appeared to me to be at the time. 

“But what about the hake, Robbie? " 

"Oh! you'll see п d'ree'lly He be 
comin’ up-a-long. Jim snid he'd send 'n 
to once—the biggest hake, Jim do say, that 
was ever drawn out o' the water. I don't 
know about that; but I do know that he be & 
bra’ big fellow, and strong! You should ha’ 
seen 'n, mother. He just gave a lurch ; over 
I went, clean und true, before I knew any- 
thing at all about it ; and there I was among 
the pilchers. But I got the oar home, 
mother. He didn't escape.” 

“Then it was the hake that dragged you 
over, Robbie, not the tuck-net ? " 

* Of course, mother. Who said it was the 
tuck-net ? ” 

“I heard so. 
it." 

In rambling fashion, dropping into the 
dialect, and anon recovering myself (for it 
was not my custom to talk in the dialect to 
my mother), I told her what had taken place. 

“That accounts for the stickiness of your 
clothes, Robbie," said she, with a smile, 
“and the little glistening things with which 
your hair is so plentifully besprinkled. 
Look ! " and she passed her soft white hand 
over my poll. A shower of scales sprung 
out, and fell all about me. “ You will need 
a good wash, Robbie, and so will your 
clothes; but that is a small matter. I am 
very thankful that you are safe and well and 
home again without any worse mishap 
than a dip in the sea. But you must be 
careful, Robbie." 

By the time my ablutiozs were over, and I 
had changed my clothes, I was as hungry aa 
a hunter. The hake had come up, and I 
could smell the appetising steaks as they 
were frizzling in the frying-pan. Flaky and 
toothsome they proved to be; and Wilmot 
nnd Gracie had some rare fun over them as 
they plied me with questions about the 
peculiar manner in which the hake had been 
caught; how he managed to tip me во cleverly 
into the water; and what the interior of the 
seine was like as I sank with eyes wide open 
to the bed of the sena. 

After dinner I severed a liberal portion 
from the tail-end of the hake and proceeded 
to wrap it up in & piece of brown paper. 

“What are you going to do with that?” 
asked Gracie. 

“Take it to Jim," said I. 


But come, tell me all about 


“ He deserves 


it." 
“Are you going down with it now, 
Robbie ? " 


" Yes, mother. Where's my cap?" 

My sisters answered the question by a peal 
of laughter; and Wilmot, when she could 
speak at all, said, ** Sailing down the western 
sea by this time— off Clodgy, and perhaps 
down to Gurnard's Head. You had better 
start at once, Rob, or you'll never catch it." 

1 set my face ina grim smile, and playfully 
shook my fist at her. 

‘Perhaps а seal has picked it up," sug- 
gested Gracie, “and intends calling upon a 
neighbour of his beyond the Longships in a 
brand-new headgear. А seal in a soft cap 
with the peak over his large round eyes 
would be a decided novelty and cause a great 
sensation in the amphibious world.” 

“lf he didn't lose it like Rob," added 
Wilmot. “I shouldn’t wonder if it does not 
get stranded eventually on Bryher or Samson 
or some other deserted island of the Scilly 
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group. A poetical tourist my find it, and 
invent a story about it, and immortalise it in 


sony. Perhaps the birds of Annet will tight 
over it. It would make a capital nest. Or 


some Scillonian may recover it, and put it to 
its natural use again, or what should have 
been its natural use, for Rob has made it 
serve every purpose except that for which it 
was intended.” 

“Oh, dear me! Had ever a lad such sisters 
as you? Keep your romantic rubbish till I am 
gone—do, please. There is no need to go to 
Scilly to tind silly people. I could mention 
two in St. Ives." 

“Don't be personal, Robbie,” said Gracie, 
with the hauteur she could so well assume, 
and which led me sometimes to call her the 
Duchess. 

“ Then cease your silly nonsense about my 
cap." 

"It was only Wilmot who followed it to 
Scilly, so hers may have been silly nonsense ; 
but not mine, Rob. I fuiled to trace it be- 
yond the Land's End. Wil has certainly the 
finer imagination." 

* But not the more caustic tongue." 

“Rob! How can you say such things! A 
caustic tongue, indeed! Why, my name is 
Grace! " 

"Then be gracious.—Oh! thank you, 
mother," and I put on another cap which 
she had been upstairs to fetch, and escaped 
for a while from the torment of my sisters. 

I left the parcel at Jim's home in the 
Digey, and then went the round of the 
cellars, where the pilchards were being salted 
and bulked by the deft fingers of the women 
and girls. Quickly were the stacks rising, 
and, so fat were the fish, that, under the 
pressure of their own weight, the oil was 
beginning to flow. The flow was presently 
increased by the pressing-stones. The oil 
wells were of the most primitive kind, similar 
to those that are now met with in Palestine, 
and where once was stored the oil from the 
olives, except that these were dug in the 
cellar floors, and lined with granite instead 
of limestone. 

Against the time when all the oil was 
extracted, and the curing was fully accom- 
plished, and the bulks were broken or 
ripped out, and the fish were reudy to be 
packed—a process that required about ten 
days—the coopers were busy preparing 
casks, and negotiations were already in pro- 
gress for the chartering of three or four 
small vessels to convey them to the French 
and Italian markets. Beyond the few fresh 
pilchards consumed in the town and carried 
by the local hawkers into the country, and 
the still fewer ‘fair maids,’ the name still 
given to the moist salt fish when the bulks 
are broken, retained as a relish by those 
connoisseurs whose palates are educated to 
appreciate them, they are all, or nearly all, 
sent abroad -- the smaller to reappear as 
sardines, so it is said, and the larger to 
furnish a cheap repast to the peasants of 
Liguria and Tuscany. 

These * fair maids "' obtained their peculiar 
name from a custom which is no longer 
observed. Only for the French markets at 
one time were the pilchards put into pickle. 
Those despatched to Spain and Italy were 
placed on long rods, and suspended in close 
rows, over a slow smouldering fire. like the 
herrings are now at Yarmouth, and smoked 
orfumed. Hence the name Fumados, altered 
by the inhabitants to “fair maids "—in the 
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meaning & curious alteration, although the 
sound may be much the same. Three 
centuries have gone by since the pilchards 
were treated in this fashion and sold as 
Fumados, but, in its changed form, the name 
is still applied to the fish that are fumed no 
longer. 

* Mother," said I, three weeks after I had 
sighted the “school ’ and when all the fish 
had been despatched and the excitement 
had died away, “have you had any news 
yet about the price the fish are likely to 
fetch ?”’ 

* Not yet, Robbie, only that they are sure 
to sell well." 

“It was а big catch, mother—thirteen 
thousand hogsheads." 

“ Yes, Robbie.” 

“ That must mean thirty-nine millions if 
we reckon three thousand to the hogshead.”’ 

“ How long did it take you to reckon that 
up, Robbie ?’’ asked Wilmot mischievously. 

“Why, it needs no reckoning, Wil. It's 
only three times thirteen. The ciphers don't 


count." 
“Don’t they? They will count in this 
instance. Thirteen pilchards would only 


make a dinner, but thirty-nine millions will 
make a fortune—eh, mother? We shall be 
rich.” 

“Not rich, Wilmot. Only a part of the 
fish were taken by our company.” 

“But the greater part, mother," said 
Gracie. “ And that was only as it should be, 
seeing that Rob sighted them first. It was 
his * Heva!’ ” 

* Yes! the honour belongs to Rob," and 
mother’s smile, as she turned to me, was 
worth more than all the talk of the town. 
“Jt was a fortunate impulse which carried 
him to Porthminster that afternoon.” 


HO has not 
felt the thrill 
of the sudden, 
hoarse cal) of 
« Fire! "? 

Тһе shrill 
whistle or 
rasping shouts 
of the fire- 
men; the loud 
jingling of the 
harness bells; 
the thunder. 
ing rattle of 
hoofs and 
wheels, as the 
galloping, 
straining 
horses flash 
by us with 
their life-sav- 
ing burden to 
the scene of 
destruction, must, at times, have made our 
pulses throb. 

As the first warning sounds of the advanc- 
ing fire-engine reach us from a neighbour- 
ing street, we stop to listen—round the 
corner it comes, dashing along with exciting 
din! In a moment it has passed us. 
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* Notwithstanding those delicious pasties 
that he sat upon and squashed into a shape- 
less mass," said Wilmot. 

* And the cap that went merrily sailing to 
Scilly the next day," added Gracie. 

“ After the ducking," continued Wilmot. 

* When the hake capsized him," Gracie 
went on. 

* But the hake was caught," said I. “ Не 
didn't set the pilchards free. You'll let me 
know, mother, as soon as you hear what price 
the fish are likely to fetch ? ” 

“Why are you so anxious about it, 
Robbie? " 

* I should like to go to the college, mother, 
when the new term begins. You cannot 
afford to send me, I know, unless the com- 
pany declares & substantial dividend. A 
month ago I thought I should never go 
to the college—never. But I have begun to 
hope again since the fish were caught." 

“Set your mind at rest, Robbie." There 
was & tremulousness in her tones that 
betrayed the grateful emotion with which 
her heart was stirred. “ You shall go to the 
college, dear, after Christmas. We shall 
have ample means for tbat, thank God, and 
for much more besides.” 


sooner have we caught a glimpse of glittering 
helmets and showers of glowing sparks flying 
behind, than it has vanished ! 

Let us follow it. 

Others are hurrying in the same direc- 
lion. We can see over the house-tops black, 
heavy wreaths of smoke slowly curling 
upward, seemingly quite near. Possibly we 
shall experience something to give us food 
for thought. 

Street after street we traverse; corner after 
corner we turn—every moment expecting to 
come upon the stirring scene. 

There is nothing, however, so deceptive as 
distance ; and while we thought the tell-tale 
smoke was rising but two or three streets 
away, the conflagration is probably a mile or 
more from us. 

At last we near the spot. 

We see, lying across the street before us, 
long winding hose-pipes, adjusted to a 
hydrant at a convenient distance from the 
raging fire, ever so much like serpente crawl- 
ing to their prev. Here, too, is the panting, 
puffing engine, throbbing, hissing, and throw- 
ing up sparks in its energy of pumping. 

The atmosphere is heavy and thick with 
stifling smoke, making our eyes to smart, as 
we finally come upon the terrible sight. 

It is with a peculiar sense of horror we 
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gaze for the first time upon a fire-stricken 
house. 

The volumes of dense smoke appear al. 
most too heavy to rise, as they pour from 
windows and roof; blood-red tongues of 
flame shoot outwards and upwards, greedily 
licking all they can touch. Fire-escapes are 


already placed against the walls, and plucky 
firemen are seen everywhere. 

There is one at the ladder-top, carrying 
the hose-pipe, supported by his comrades, 
pouring cataracts of hissing water into the 
furnace seething behind the upper windows. 
Others, like phantoms, just visible through 
the smoke upon the roof, are hard at work. 
We can desery one strong fellow, axe in 
hand, hacking with might and main upon 
the slates ; ‘we can hear the heavy thuds, as 
he forces an opening, through which the 
others are waiting to launch а deluge from 
above. 

And now we see emerging from a farther 
window the figure of another. What is that 
apparently inanimate burden he carries over 
his shoulder? Cautiously he steps out upon 
the window-ledge, firmly gripping the head 
of the fire-escape; the flames are licking 
round his feet, but of that he cares nothing. 
Like the others, he scorns the danger that is 
making us tremble. 

Dexterously he descends. 

Ringing cheers from the breathless on- 
lookers greet him as he safely passes his 
burden to willing helpers below. He has 
saved the life of a fellow-man ! 

How we yearn to be near him, grasp his 
black and grimy hands, and praise his 
heroism ! 

But time is precious. He is np the ladder 
again, calmly facing the scorching flames 
once more. 

Crash! А mighty leap of fire, a hundred 
forked tongues of leaping flame shoot sky- 
ward, raining blood-red embers, as the roof 
falls in with a deafening roar ! 

Now comes the perseverance and watch- 
fulness of the sturdy firemen. Steadily each 
man does his allotted duty. Perched perhaps 
on a giddy height, or penetrating blistering 
places below, he continues pouring tons of 
water on the blazing mass. Gradually his 
efforts are gaining the mastery—the charred 
beams are steaming—the flames are dying 
down. 

Now and then a flicker—an angry attempt 
at further outbursts—but slowly and cer- 
tainly the fight is won ! 
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"dangers. 


The serpent-like hose-pipes are coiled up 
aud carried off. Engine follows engine to 
their several quarters, carrying back the ex- 
hausted, drenched, and smoke-begrimed men, 
thinking little of their exertions and past 
One or two are left behind to 
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The work of devastation is over. 

The crowd disperses, some discussing the 
causes, others the consequences, and we, too, 
turn our steps towards home. 

What are our thoughts? Perhaps they are 
divided between sorrow at the havoc we 
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suffered and cheerfully submitted to; loved 
possessions irretrievably gone and silently 
mourned ! 

Who knows the sum of misery caused, or 
the silent bravery consequent on such cata- 
strophes ? 


Top row, from left: 
R. KiNcG TON (Long Acre, 
March 29, 1902). 


Second row :— 
ҮҮ, J. TIZARD (Kensington 
Court, February 12, 1895). 


Front row: 
Н. GikAUvrT(Finboro' Road, West 
Brompton, October 1, 1887). 


guard against any fresh outbreak and con. 
tinue to drench the smouldering ruins. 
Where, but a short time before, stood a 
happy dwelling, gaunt walls with gaping 
window-spaces grin down upon the spec- 
tators like a sightless skull, and the terrific 
roar of flames is silenced to a sulky hiss. 


M. ROACH ( Lad y well Road, 
December 24, 1894). 


P. W. BENEST (86 Old 
Kent Road, May 19, 1901). 


J. H. Wrsr (Queen Victoria W. T. EMANTEL (Drury Lane, 
street, June 9, 1902). 


Silver Medallists of the London Fire Brigade. 


W. J. DRAIN (Banner Street, 
February 6, 1894). 


J. COOMRS 
(August 16, 1896), 


T. WILLIAMS (Baltic Street, 
August 18, 1896). 


September 1880), 


have witnessed, and pride at the self-denying 
acts of bravery we have so loudly cheered. 
But there would be more to think of if we 
only knew it—the unseen bravery and pluck 
arising from the devastating fire we shall 
never know or applaud. 

Loss and ruination humbly borne; pain 


Б. MAYSTONE (Banner Street, 
February 6, 1894). 


J. WAINWRIGHT ( Farring- 
don Road, May 1896). 


S. J. PIPE (Great Prescott 
Street, July 15, 1882). 
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T. Bisnor (Kensington Court, W., 
February 12, 1895). 


С. Н. Dye (Mile End Road, 
April 24, 1895). 


G. BISCARDINE (Buross Street, 
January 6, 1901), 


Brave submission under crushing misfor- 
tune is often as much the action of a hero 
as the noble deed committed on a battlefield, 
and though his unknown паше may not be 
carved on tablets of brass or marble, the 
record of his heroism is not lost—it lives for 
ever. T. E. D. 
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PUBLIC-SCHOOL CRICKETERS IN 1902. 


IKE, every other kind of cricket last season, 
Public-School cricket suffered in an 
enormous degree by the tremendous amount 
of wet weather. Such weather is the more 
serious and unfortunate to boys because their 
eason ends two months earlier than that of 
the various courties, and they have small 
opportunity of showing anything like their 
true form as batsmen upon sodden and slow 
wickets. More than that, it made the task of 
bringing on young fellows to hit extremely 
difficult, for there are very few who can 
play a forcing or a forward game upon 
wickets of this description. 


By T. С. COLLINGS. 


Eton College were led by Mr. Gregson 
Ellis, and he had several of the previous 
year's eleven with him, and, under his leader- 
ship, though the Light Blues lost against 
Harrow, they won in their other great game 
against Winchester. Of the team that played 
at Lord's, G. A. Sandeman has a future full 
of promise. Two performances of his stand 
out in bold relief during the 1902 season. 
In the Harrow match he bowled very well 
indeed, keeping an accurate length, and 
pegging away, not in the least disheartened, 
and in the course of that long innings he 
captured 5 Harrovian wickets for 73 runs; 


while, in the Winchester match, he took 16 
wickets in the match; in the first innings, 
10 for 22 runs—a remarkable feat and unique 
performance that will cause his name to be 
joined to that of a very select company who 
have performed this feat. He followed up 
this startling achievement by taking 6 for 24 
runs in the second innings. It was almost a 
one-man match, and this young schoolboy 
player seems to be the most promising 
amateur bowler who has.come to the front 
since those nine years ago now, when Dowson 
appeared at Lord’s and gave promise of a 
future which, from a bowling point of view, 
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has not altogether been realised. Of the rest 
of the tenin, Ellis, the captain, gave promise 
of future usefulness, and R. V. Buxton and 
А. C. Villers should also be heard of again. 
The best bat on the side was undoubtedly 
K. J. Nichol, for his easy style of batting 
combined both grace and science. 

Of Winchester, where C. J. de B. Sherring- 
ham was captain, the loss of H. C. McDonnell 
was severely felt. Last year's contest was 
fought out on a bowlers’ wicket, and N. К. 
Udal took 5 Eton wickets for 12 runs, but 
A. C. Johnston secured 8 for 56. E. L. 
Wright is likely to be a useful cricketer, and 
the captain is а wicket-keeper of more than 
ordinary average. Johnston has been given 
a trial for Hampshire, and has shown himself 
a good player in first-class company, having 
taken several wickets, and done very well 
with the ball, while he also elicited a good 
deal of favourable commendation by reason 
of his fielding, and is top of both averages. 

The Rugby eleven quite unexpectedly won 
their great match against Marlborough. It 
was said by those who are supposed to be 
good judges that the cricket of both schools 
was very much below the average, and 
certainly the attendance on the occasion of 
the annual struggle at Lord’s seemed to 
indicate that this was the impression, and 
yet w very interesting match took place. 
W. P. Harrison and G. C. Tripp and Cozens- 
Hardy were very useful; and Tripp is 
supposed to be a bowler of promise as well 
as а batsman. А. О. Snowden was the best 
ull-round player in the eleven. On the slow 
wickets he batted with a lot of. judgment, 
and in every way improved upon his last 
year's record. He is a left-hand bowler, 
decidedly slow; bowls & good deal with 
his head, and is likely to be available for 
another season. If he is careful not to over- 
bowl, he is quite likely to be heard of in 
first-class company. The Rugby eleven 
were a young eleven last season, and may 
remain therefore and strengthen the school 
cricket for two or three years. 3. К. Anderson 
was the captain, and although an excellent 
leader, did not have much luck in the matter 
of playing. On the whole the team had a 
very heavy fixture list, perhaps somewhat 
too ambitious for the young team. Under 
the excellent coaching of J. L. Jones, one of 
the famous Hotspur football team, they 
stuck to their work and got through with 
considerable credit. 

Marlborough were captained by J. Н. 
Gunner, but here again the leader had 
anything but good luck. Against Rugby 
W. T. Brooks did excellently, taking 8 
wickets for 27 runs, at Lord’s, and if he had 
only had some support he would undoubtedly 
kave made a name for himself. During the 
season the brunt of the trundling fell on him, 
and aguin and again he had to keep on 
against long scores and was unuble to change 
because there was no one to give him any- 
thing like effective support. Heis very likely 
to be heurd of this season, for, even if he 
has not very much stamina, he has the 
invaluable quality of never losing heart. 
Very remarkable was the small score made 
by Marlborough in the first innings of their 
annual match against Cheltenham, at 
Cheltenham. There are very few instances, 
if any, of a school eleven being dismissed for 
under twenty in a first-class inter-school 
match. This match gave proof positive of 
the continued ability of J. P. Winterbotham, 
who took 8 Marlborough wickets on this 
occasion, and in the same match in 1901 he 
took 13 nt the cost of 114 runs. 

Cheltenham, of course, beat the Marl- 
borough eleven very easily, and Robinson, 
perhaps, was their best bat ; while the wicket- 
keeping of Church was a pronounced success. 
Still, taking the team as a whole, they were 
а great disappointment, and there seems to 
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be no one likely to live up to the traditions 
of A. G. Steel, the most marvellous and 
most famous of all the cricketers in this 
school. 

At Westminster, where C. B. Knight was 
captain, the majority of matches were 
either drawn or lost. The school mateh was 
against Charterhouse, and the Carthusians 
were altogether too much for the boys who 
learn their cricket at Vincent Square, 
although they played the Lords and Commons, 
the M.C.C., the Free Foresters, I Zingari, 
and the Crusaders. A thing worth recording 
was the performance of C. Powers in the 
school match, when he took 10 wickets for 77 
runs, and is easily first in averages. 

At Highgate School К. D. Robertson was 
captain and J. R. Etherington secretary. 
They had a very good season, and displayed 
some excellent batting and bowling againsv 
Hampstead, whom they played in July. 
H. A. Kirk proved not only a capital bat, but 
also a good bowler, and against a strong 
north London eleven took 6 wickets. Of the 
rest of the team, A. M. Daniels and A. M. 
Neale showed ability to hic well, while 
E. H. M. Eldridge and H. L. Knollys are 
hkely to prove useful bowlers. 

Rossall School were led by E. Н. Hincks. 
They displayed some very fair form indeed 
in some of their matches, but against a 
strong M.C.C. team they shaped none too 
well. The team included J. T. Hearne and 
Albert Trott, the famous Middlesex bowlers ; 
А. N. Hornby and hisson A. Н. Hornby, and, 
as if the bowling were not strong enough, Mr. 
A. Appleby, once the most famous gentleman 
bowler in the world, put in an appearance 
and captured several wickets in the secoud 
innings. С. L. Fabel played а capital 
innings against the famous bowlers, and J. 8. 
Jobson and E. C. Jubb also proved heroes, 
while in S. F. Peshall the school had a 
wicket-keeper of more than usual excellence. 
The brothers Muggliston are likely to be 
heard of in future, and certainly the team 
were very severely tried in facing, perhaps, 
the most powerful combination in England 
in the way of bowling. 

Ail Hill. School had & successful season, 
and in the school matches did remarkably 
well. They were captained by J. S. Haughty. 
They had a strong eleven, and this leading Free 
Church school is now playing a distinguished 
part in the athletic world. Haughty was 
not only а good bat, but an excellent bowler, 
and he was well backed up by H. J. Priestley 
and M. K. Baine. The eleven were young, 
and are thus likely to remain «t school for 
some time, and the future of Haughty will 
certainly be watched very closely, as his 
performances give the idea of his being a 
Public-School cricketer of more than usual 
interest. 

Some of the minor schools, such as the 
City of London School, Christ's College at 
Highgate, Aldenham School, etc., had some 
very good cricketers. Тһе City of London 
had good bats in J. R. Busfield, who is also 
a useful bowler, T. A. Briggs, C. J. Y. 
Bussey, and W. P. Schuttc; and Hall was a 
capital all-round player, his bowling on 
some occasions being very fatal. Christ's 
College did not do very well against a strong 
Hampstead team, but in J. M. Vipan and 
O. H. Davies had two very useful bats; 
and in Robinson a wonderfully capable bowler. 

Aldenham made a very good fight against 
Mill Hill, and in Hills, Smith, and Whitaker 
had some very useful bowlers, but the 
batting was extremely weak. Speaking of 
minor schools, one very strange thing last 
season took place at Barnet, where for 
Cowley House School against Oakfield 
School E. H. E. Morgan scored 129 not out, 
going in first. 

Charterhouse were captained by O. T. 
Morris, and they had an excellent season, 


defeating Westminster with 150 runs to spaze. 
They were unmistakably superior at all points 
of the game, and Surrey will be able to claim 
four of the victorious eleven: O. T. Norris, 
the captain; W. J. H. Curwin, D. Graham, 
and E. 5. Cripps. The last named is very 
young, but his batting is full of promise, and 
he must certainly be put down as one of the 
very best school bats of the year. It is 
perfectly true that they had to play on a 
treacherous wicket in the Westminster match, 
but the same conditions prevailed for both 
sides. They gave proof, however, of their 
power when they bcat Wellington by 82 runs, 
thanks to the fine batting of Dranston. 


. Several of the matches were absolutely given 


up without a ball being bowled, but in the 
games which were played the Carthusians 
convinced everyone of their power. Bence 
and Pembroke were capital batsmen, and 
Branston is good in every way. There was a 
quartette, too, of capital bowlers --Branston 
being the best; but Goodlitfe, Graham, and 
Curwen also did remarkably well. ‘The wicket- 
keeper, L. S. Farquharson, belongs to that 
class of players who are of the very best, 
and whose ultimate reward is the amateur 
position in the Gentlemen v. Players match. 

Haileybury were unfortunate. They 
plaved three Public-School matches and 
managed to beat Uppingham, but they went 
down before Wellington and Cheltenham. 
They had a pair of century scorers in A. F. 
Spooner and E. C. Hodges; against Upping- 
ham they were able to declare and so to win 
the victory, and it was here that Spooner 
played a hard-hit innings of 131, but, by 
strange irony of fate, in the match against 
Cheltenham he was bowled fora duck. Е. С. 
Hodges scored 112 against Wellington, but 
nevertheless his school lost. In the match 
against Cheltenham at Lord's, the Chelton- 
ians made merry with the bowling and showed 
conclusively that the school were weak in 
that department, otherwise they were by no 
means а bad eleven. If they can only find 
a bowler or two this season Haileybury 
should give a very good account of themselves, 
and they are certainly likely to furnish more 
than one recruit to the Universities. 

Wellington were one of their conquerors, 
and the victory was certainly badly needed. 
Pocklington bowled remarkably well, and 
perhaps the best batsman was H. F. Carter. 
He played an excellent innings against 
Charterhouse, but only defeated them after 
а hard struggle. Another good batsman was 
C. H. Walsh. 

Uppingham had no batsman of the stump 
of A. P. Lucas— perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished exponent of the game that they 
have ever turned out—and yet in some ways 
they had a memorable season. Р. Ј. Reiss 
did some capital things, and in the first 
innings against Haileybury he made 90. and 
in his second surpassed this, with 112 ; but he 
had no support to speak of from his own side. 
The batting was really very weak, and too 
much had to depend upon H. R. Pigeon, who 
is a bowler of the steady order, with a very 
good length,and who does not tire very easily : 
while it is seen that in №. C. Franklin Smith 
they had the stumper of the year so far as 
Public-School players are concerned. "Take 
the eleven all round, however, though their 
fielding was good, there could be no doubt 
that the bad weather told upon them, as it 
told upon school cricket in every possible 
way, and so their fielding was hardly up to 
their standard. 

Malvern College. the school of R. E. 
Foster and S. H. Day, had a very strong 
batting team, and they seem likely to keep 
up the supply of County cricketers, for 
which they are beginning to be famous; and 
although they had no cne perhaps equal to 
Evans of 1901, they beat Repton after being 
behind onthe first day's play. А. E. 


Worseley was their captain, and he discharged 
his duties with conspicuous ability. G. L. 
Mellin made 95, however, in the second in- 
nings, not out, and it must rank as one of 
the best efforts of the year. А very steady 
batsman is C. C. Page, who scored 74 and 51 
in the school match, and there were some 
very good men in J. D. Read, the bowler, 
G. N. Foster Campbell; but the slow 
wickets were terribly against the lads. Still, 
there are reserves, and it must always be re- 
membered that the wickets are surpassingly 
good, and a bowler learns to use his head 
very greatly. 

Forest School did remarkably well, and the 
captain, F. A. H. Henley, is a very promising 
cricketer indeed. Berry, Guy, Crouch, and 
Nash all did their share, and C. D. McIver 
was given & trial for Essex in the last match 
of the season, against Leicestershire, and did 
excellently ; his innings of 66 impressing 
everybody with the fact that he would 
furnish a favourable recruit in the County 
ranks. 

Repton were unfortunate in being defeated, 
for they have some promising cricketers. 
The two Twiggs were useful all-round men ; 
Young showed himself a good batsman, and 
J. N. Crawford, brother of V. Н. S. and 
Reginald, gave promise of following in his 
clder brothers’ footsteps. The boys have a 
headmaster who is very enthusiastic about 
the game, and there ought to be a very great 
improvement in the school play before many 
years are over. 

Of the three Bedford schools—-the Согу, 
the Modern, and the Grammar School—the 
lust had two players far above the average 
in F. G. Brooks and his brother. The former 
played a series of splendid innings for his 
school, and afterwards rendered excellent ser- 
vice for the County, and is one more instance 
in which a schoolboy comes into the County 
team before his scholastic davs are over. 

Of the Scotch schools, Z'ettes came out at 
the top, beating Merchiston, Loretto, Glen 
Almond, and Blair Lodge, and they 
thoroughly deserve their position. 

Tonbridge School had a wonderful bats- 
man in their captain, and there were some 
five members of the previous year in the team. 
The fixture list was a very strong oue, and J. 
H. Mason does all he can to encourage the 
boys to play. Again and again the captain 
gave a splendid lead, and his highest innings 
wns 205 against West Kent. He will 
probably be a Freshman at one of the 
Universities—possibly Oxford—and if he 
retains his school form should at once get 
his Blue. He was an admirable leader, and 
handled his eleven with wonderful ability. 
Several of the eleven were quite average 
players, and it is more than likely that the bad 
weather told heavily upon them. 

Harrow had an excellent eleven, and C. H. 
Eyre captained them successfully. Hopley, 
McLaren—a younger brother of the cele- 
brated Lancashire skipper—M. M. Carlisle, 
F. R. R. Brook, and R. E. H. Bailey all seem 
capable cricketers. ‘They were a very strong 
eleven indeed, and McLaren was perhaps the 
best batsman on the side. Macan, Bailey, 
and Barnes made a lot of runs, and the 
bowling of McLaren, Phillips, Hopley, and 
Barnes was very good. If we were asked 
why it was that tho eleven did so remarkably 
well, we should be inclined to say it was be- 
cause of their all-round proficiency in every 
department of tha game. Great attention was 
paid to fielding—that deficiency of so many 
schools. And the wicket-keeping of Bailey 
nt Lord's was first-class. For two or three 
years to come the eleven should be a very 
strong one, and certainly capable of keeping 
up their form. 

The other Gloucestershire school of 
Clifton were captained by Keigwin, and in 
their great match against Cheltenham they 
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managed to make a draw. A good deal of 
interest attached to the performance of this 
scnool eleven, because it contained that 
famous boy bat, A. E. J. Collins, whose photo 
appeared in the “ B.O.P. ” some three years 
ago—the hero of the “ over 600 ” score. Не 
goes on improving, but is not an even player 
or certain run-getter, and yet against 
Cheltenham he played an innings which 
gives promise of great things in the years 
{о come. Carter and Sandover got a lot of 
runs, but Keigwin, besides having to score six 
had also to bear the brunt of the bowling; 
he, too, is a player of whom a great deal 
should be heard in the years that are to come. 

Looking over schoolboy cricket, probably 
the best teams were Harrow, Winchester, 
and Eton, in that order, while Malvern, 
Cheltenham, and Bedfordshire Grammar 
School all produced good players. It is a 
pity that in England, as in Scotland, there 
is not an amateur League to which the 
schools could belong. Harrow, for instance, 
ought to play Winchester, and Winchester 
ought certainly to play Rugby and some of 
the other schools; while Malvern win, these 
could often hold their own against pretty 
well any eleven. 

Looking over the fixture lists as a whole, 
one is inclined to think that sometimes the 
boys aim too high. It is good to play 
against teams that are stronger, but when 
they contain the best pair of bowlers in 
England, or great batsmen that play in Test 
Matches, the task seems to be severe, unless, 
indeed, it is intended as an object-lesson. 
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SOME ORIGINAL CRICKET 
CONUNDRUMS. 


By Н. HERVEY. 


When does “ marriage" come in on 
e the cricket field? A. When the bats 
are “ spliced.” 

Q. Name of Australian cricketer that 
suggests a Jewish brazen washing vessel. 
A. Laver. 

Q. When does the bowler display cowaid- 
icc? 4. When he takes leg bail. 

Q. Why does the appearance of a hastily 
got-together team convey the idea that the 
members are suffering from —say—itch ? 
A. Because they are а “scratch lot." 

Q. To what might a “sticky " wicket be 
attributed? A. To the sun's influence on 
the “ pitch." 

Q. When is a fielder like a timorous 
horse? A. When he shies. 

Q. Why may & bowler be compared to 
a boy with a hoop? .1. Because he is a 
trundler. 

Q. What fielder is like a freak of nature? 
А. Square leg. 

Q. Which is the tallest and lankiest 
fielder? А. The long slip (of a chap). 

Q. You talk of “punishing the bowling " 
— i.e. the ball; but state instance of the bat 
being punished also. .1. When it is caned, 
of course. 

Q. Why is it that a short-sighted cricketer, 
who has not contributed а single run to the 
total in a full two-innings match, need not 
invest іп glasses? A. Because he gets a pair 
of spectacles for nothing. 

Q. What is the ditference between dairy- 
men and poor catches? 4. The former 
finger butters, and the latter— why, butter 
fingers. 

Q. Besides being lost, to what further 
mishaps is the ball liable? Al. It often 
breaks, gets twisted, and occasionally 
sinashed beyond bounds. 

Q. What is the difference between а rash 
partner at the wicket, and a policeman? 
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A. The former is liabic to run you out, and 
the latter to run you in. 

Q. What is the usual result of-half volleys ? 
A. Bangs. 


OUR NOTE BOOK, 


MR. QUINTIN HOGG OF THE 
POLYTECHNIC. 


A SHORT tite ago we gave an illustrated article on 
the work of the well-known Regent Street Polytechnic, 
and now its founder and leading spirit has been called 
away by death, He was not a generous giver ошу ; he 
was a worker as Well, never aparing himself when the 
welfare and happiness of others were concerned. It is 
Hat too much to зау, as Lord Kinnaird remarked, that 
* he influenced thousands of young lives for good.’ What 
better epitaph could any man desire? The Polytechnic 
practically sprang out of а smaller institution called 
the Youths’ Christian Institute, which, in its turn, 
had been а development of practical work carried on 
by Mr. Hogg amongst shoeblacks and other similar 
lads iu the London streets soon after he left Eton. In 
this connection he used to tell the tale of how he him- 
self, disguised as a shoeblack, learnt the inner history 
and circumstances of such boys, Mr. Hogg once 
wrote : * Mv first experience of religious work of any 
kind was holding a Bible class at Eton, which was 
utteulel by abont half the boys in the house. ID left 
Eton at the end of 1863, and in the beginning of 1864 
tried my apprentice hand at London boys. My first 
effort was to get a couple of crossing-sweepers, whom 
I picked up near Trafalgar Square, and offered to teach 
them to read, In those days the Thames Embankment 
did not exist, and the Adelphi arches were open both 
to the tide and the street With an empty beer-bottle 
for a cnndlestick and a tallow candle for ilomination, 
two crossing-sweepers as pupils, your humble servant, 
as teacher, and а couple of Bibles ах reading-books, 
what grew into the Polvteehnic was practically 
started. We had not been engaged in our reading very 
long when, at the fer end of the arch, I noticed a 
twinkling light. ° Keol esclop !? shouted one of the 
boys, at the same moment ‘dousing the glim’ and 
bolting with his companion, lenviug me in the durk 
with my upset brer-bettle and my doused candle, 
forming a spectacle wideh seemed to arouse suspicion 
on the part of our triend the policeman, whose light 
jt was that had appeared in tlie distance, However, 
after serutinising me for some time by the light of his 
bull'z-eye, he moved on, leaving mein a state of mental 
perturbation as to what the mystic words 1 hind heard 
holloaed out meant. Afterwards, when I became pro- 
ficient in slang, I knew that ‘kool esclop’ was ‘ look 
(out for the) police, spelt backwards, the lust. word 
being evidently the original for the contraction ‘ slop,’ 
the werd generally applied to the police of London 
to-lay." We place our "B.O.P." wreath of admi- 
ratiun and appreciation on Mr. Hogg's honoured grave, 
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THE “ ARITHMOMETER.”’ 


THE ес.ріоу тепе of mechanical calculators is now 
common, One of these is the “arithmometer,” the 
work of a German firm. By it muy be performed 
almost instantaneously the most portentous sums in 
suldition, subtraction, multiplication by ove or two 
lactors, division, etc. 

“It is required, for instance," says a writer in 
*Chambers's Journal,” “to multiply 531,975 by 924. 
The first factor is set bv touching little knobs repre- 
senting 531.975. To multiply by the other factor you 
turn a handle four times, push along a slide one piace, 
and turn the handle twice. then push the slide another 
place onward aud turn the handle nine times, Тһе 
long multiplication is now done without the possibiliry 
of error, so far as the machine is concerned, and tlie 
dial shows 491,544,900. In the same mechanical 
Way muy be done all the other mathematical pro- 
ceases." 

Some of the great insurance companies now employ 
largely mechanical caleulutor& The * arithmometer ” 
is in very extensive use at Somerset House. 
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TRUE TALES OF MOUNTAIN 
ADVENTURE. 


A WRITER Who frequently contributes to опг paces, 
апі whose work must have peculiar attraction for 
many of our readers—we refer to Mrs. Aubrey le 
Blond—haa just brought out through Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin a volune entitled “Truc Tales of. Mountain 
Adventure for Non-climbers Young and Old," The 
book deals mainly with climbs and adventures on the 
Swiss mountains, and most of the stories told are really 
absorbinely interesting. The book is splendidly dilus- 
trated with photographs, is written iu a thoroughly 
Vivacious stvle, and we can very heartily commend it 
to “BOP, readers—whether trave lel ог stay -at- 
home. A copy might well Пд а prominent place іц 
every up-to-date school library. 


NOTICE TO CON THinU TORS.— AI manuscripts intended 
for the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must hare the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
im али accomvaniing letter THE TITLE OF TRE MS. 
must be giren. Miscellaneous voluntarn contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
startups are sent lo cover postage, and the Editor canne: 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in anu wav 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken, The number of MSS, sent lo 
the Office is so great tha! a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before (their iurn for consideration ar? ites. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts 18 made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveus the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Societu, with libertu for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately, Republication bu 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS.; and whenever any special value is put upon a 
MS. bu the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised. 


To CorresPONDENTS.—Aeplies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule (here сап be no ехсер- 
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lion —the sending of stamped and addressed enrelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course, 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, * Л OP, 
56 Paternoster Row. Letters sent to private addresses 
of members of the staff are not answered, 


BHAVAIN.—l. We cannot explain this except on ‘the 
supposition that vou bad something in tbe fixing 
bath that ought not to have been there ! 1f on the 
same paper you usually employ with success this 
must have been so, as far us we can see, Sometimes 
very stale paper gives dirty brownish whites, 2. If 
you cannot give more than tbe price of * Hobbies 
Number 4 " we are convinced you will get nothing 
better. The adventage of the lens you mention is 
that a * Doublet” works at a larger aperture, and, 
consequently, is a quicker lena. A cheap single lens 
hus to be well stopped down, and is therefore slower. 

Corp FEET AND HANDS (Н. К. G.).—Your circulation 
is weak. Fresh air, exercise, and the morning tub. 


Memory TRAINER (T. R. T. M.).—1. We do not know 
enough about him, Don't throw away your money. 
2. See your own or father’s doctor, 
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E. E. STARKEY.—We are very sorry, but we find it 
quite impossible to discover the fault in your son’: 
accumulator, and as the instructions were given 12 
another paper, now non-existent, we do not see what 
assistance is possible. Accamulators often requir 
to be charged slightly and discharged again severi 
times before they will take the full cbarge properis. 
The fact of the avid bubbling proves that some 
action took place. As it happens, you are only a fes 
miles from Mr. 8, R. Bottone, of Wallington, so = 
recommend you to consult him: He is always kind 
in giving assistance to the aspiring amateur ! 

П. D. Н. and WonnRIED.—Yes, Virol is strengthening, 
but you must obey all the rules cf health as well 
Read * Boys May be Men" in our last. Christma: 
Number. 


To'rroNIAN.—1. We fear the mantle of the poet has по 
fallen on you. 2. A Newfoundland dog, a cat, and ғ 
starling. 3. Dr. Gordou Stables's camp at Low estoit 
was on the high ей, 

REDNESS OF Nose (М. A. P.).—Lndigestion, or it may 
be constitutional. 

STOUTNESS AND GROWING TALLER (S. W. S.) —No 


flour food or sugar. 'lallness or the reverse i: 
hereditary. Give up smoking. 
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An ' Extra Half Holiday — ReruseD. 
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No. 1266.— Vol. XXV. 


(No. 29 OF CURRENT VOIL.) 


SATURDAY, APRIL 18, 1903. 


Brixham Trawlers in Mount's Bay. 
(Drawn for the ^ Boy's Own Paper” by ARTHUR SHEPHARD.) 


Price One Penny. 


[ALL RIGHTS HFSERV ED.) 
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CHRIS CUNNINGHAM : 


A STORY OF THE STIRRING DAYS OF 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


NELSON. 


Author оў * The Shell-Hunters," * The Cruise of the * Arctic For, " ** Allan Adair,” etc. 


p= in those old days were more sthenic 

than we find them now. (You need not 
run for your dictionary, lad, I may tell you 
that sthenic is derived from the Greek word 
obévos, meaning strength and virility.) 
There is not so much sthenicity in young 


CHAPTER III. — CHRIS'S FATHER KNEW BOYS. 


men in our time as I should like to вее. 
They are weaker 1n constitution and it takes 
hard grinding nowadays to turn average 
city boys into athletes. And when they give 
up training they soon relapse— what with 
smoking anl late lours- once more into 


their former state. of flaocidity and jelly-. 
fishiness. 

But we are keeping & very important 
individual waiting. Namely, the village 
barber. 

When Mrs. Mara reil entered her boy's 
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bedroom next morning, her motherly eve 
could see at once that there was something 
serious the matter. And she blamed her- 
self for not having sat up with her son. 

The bed-clothing ‘vas rumpled and tossed, 
the limbs were raised, the face flushed, and 
the bare arms, as old Widow White said, 
would have roasted egys. . 

He was moaning, too, as if in pain, and 
crying aloud or talking, as if all the events 
of his past life which had in any way atfected 
or excited him at the time were passing 
through his mind once more, but exaggerated 
by the hot blood that was surging and 
careering through his brain. 

In cases such as these your pets of old 
become the monsters and furies of your 
dreams, or, if not, you see them being torn to 
pieces before your sleeping eyes; the black 
cat you nursed, and who was always so gentle 
and fond, becomes the grizzly that is coming 
to rend you; that St. Bernard puppy you 
were wont to lug about has become a 
megatherium to pursue and devour you ; and 
your favourite rabbit is now the giant sloth 
with flaming eyes and awful teeth. This 
reads droll and funny, maybe, but there is no 
fun about it when you are in a raging fever. 

Again, you may be travellinz—oh, the 
toilsomeness of it—over a hot and lonesome 
land, the blazing sun overhead, the burning 
sky around you, on ard on and on towards a 
blue and rippling lake where you mean to 
drink and bathe; on and on and on, but 
your weary limbs can never reach it; then 
perhaps all grows dark, and you keep falling 
over rocks and precipices with terrors of 
every kind about ou all sides of you. 1f, let 
me tell you, these dreams tuke a pleasant 
turn, and you see once more green trees and 
tlowers and pellucid streams bathed in sweet, 
soft sunshine, and with bird music falling 
on your ears, then you have, although you 
know it not, turned the corner, aud your life, 
thank God, will be spared. 

If, on the other hand, the darkness con- 
tinues—ah! then ’twill lead to the darkness 
of the tomb. 

The barber was, next to the parson, the 
most important person in the little village. 
He lived in a house of two rooms with attics. 
The attics would, I suppose, represent the 
sleeping apartments, for, clever though he 
was reputed to be, I don't suppose the old 
man slept standing on his head in & corner. 
Out from the top of the door stuck a pole 
striped red and white, as we see them in our 
day, and with a cracked soup-plate at the 
end of it. Our barbers’ poles are only shams, 
of course, and indicative of tne days when 
barbers bled as well as shaved. He took 
down the pole when he had a customer, 
bound the blood-stained bandage tight round 
the arm above the elbow to start the vein, 
gave the victim the pole to grasp in order to 
make the vein still more prominent, a slanting 
stab with the lancet, and the blood sprang. 
He tilled one plate, emptied it, and filled 
another; then the job was done, the wound 
simply dressed, the plate attached once more 
to the end of the pole, the bandage twisted 
round it, and the whole stuck over the door 
again to show that the magnate was ready for 
another patient. 

But men in those days used to be bled 
whenever they felt a bit out of sorts or had 
eaten or drunken too much. Some once a 
week indeed, and they always felt clearer- 
headed and jollier after it—so they said! 

The barber at Woodon was tall and grim 
and grey; indoors merry enough thcugh, but 
when he went out he wore a long, professional, 
high-collared coat, a hut, and a pair of owlish 
spectacles with horn rims. This rig im- 
pressed the villagers. In his window were a 
bottle or two of coloured water and a jar of 
leeches, with stuffed lizards, snakes in 
bottles, and many another horror. 
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Old Horny, as he was called, shaved, bled, 
cut hair, and retailed gossip in his shop, and 
attended cases of sickness either in man or 
beast out of doors. In the other room his 
wife drove the village mangle, cooked and 
“did for " five children, besides selling toys 
and stickjaw to the customers who called 
and chose to pay ready cash. 

Old Horny was a regular church-goer, and 
he and his wife and children occupied one 
whole pew. Well, this was the grave and 
reverend seignor that Widow White sent for 
as soon as she had seen poor Chris and felt 
his pulse. 

Old Horny put on his glasses, though he 
could have seen better without them, and 
examined Chris professionally. 

" Hum—m—m! ” he ejaculated, shaking his 
head ~ The case is rather a dangerous one. 
Hum—m—m!”’ (This ejaculation was a 
kind of guttural groan —half-sigh, half-moan 
—what you might expect to hear from a dying 
bullfrog.) ‘ You see, Mrs. Cunningham, the 
urchin has caught a violent * weed,’ the 
wital fluids is mixed with bile; there is a 
worm on the brain; the bellows is blocked ; 
the stomach has shifted backwards, and the 
heart's blood is black and curdled. Hum— 
m—m ! 

“Oh, my poor boy!” sobbed Mrs. Cun- 
ningham. 

* Hum—m—m! With great care and the 
ministrations of herbs, poultices, potions, 
and blisters the lad may get through. But 
he must be bled at once. I must bleed him 
till some of the heart's blood flows ! 

Chris was bled, and with a vengeance too, 
and fell into a decp sleep. There were no 
dreams now. It was, as near as could be, 
the sleep of death. 

And the * doctor," with eighteen pennies to 
rattle in his pocket, was sent to the kitchen, 
and there ** worked in ’ such a mighty break- 
fast, with brown ale to match, thut the 
marvel is how his own stomach had not 
shifted backwards, that his own heart's 
blood did not curdle. 

A huge leathern bottle of brown and 
nauseous stuff was sent from the barber- 
surgeon's shop that forenoon, and poor 
Chris, who had revived a little, though sick 
and shivering, was compelled to drink some. 

But Captain Cunningham was furious 
when his boy grew worse and lay in low mut- 
tering delirium. Не sent a post-chaise off at 
once to bring back the most skilful physician 
of & town some five miles distant. 

Meanwhile a fire was lit in Chris's room, 
and the father sut down beside it to watch 
and nurse his boy, and seek in the Book of 
Books for consolation in times of sickness 
and of trouble. 

Chris was his only son, and, if he was a bit 
mischievous at times—oh, well, didn't that 
only show that the spirit of the brave old 
Cunninghains ran in his every vein?  Mis- 
chievous boys made the best of men, so long 
as there was no sin in their fun. 

Poor old warrior! He sat in his chair as 
mute as mouse lest he might wake Chris ; 
and whenever the lad moaned he stole 
gently to his side. He made no noise in 
doing so, for he wore a list-slipper on the one 
foot the war had left him, and a pad on the 
deck-end of his timber toe. 

About eleven in the forenoon a knock 
came to the hall.door, and the patient 
started and murmured just one word. 

That word was “Pris!” 

This was not Pris, however, but a servant 
bearing a quiet and most gentlemanly letter 
from FP'ris's father. 

How sorry he was, how much he regretted 
his seemingly unfeeling conduct in receiving 
Master Cunningham in the way he had done. 
The lad, too. had been standing before him 
who had saved the life of his son and heir. 
He commended tlie lad's modesty in with- 


holding the whole truth, though he bitterly 
regretted his doing so, and it had placed 
himself (Timothy Tredegar) in so false a light. 
He must ask the forgiveness of both Captain 
Cunningham and his boy, and begged that 
both would sup with him that very evening, 
that he might in person thank them for ail 
they had done and ventured. 

His little daughter, he added, had gone to 
bed in tears. 

When brave old Cunningham read the 
letter he quietly folded it, und looked thought- 
fully at his boy for a moment. That he had 
been harbouring feelings of something like 
resentment aguinst Tredegar, perhaps, goes 
without saying, but this note banished them 
all, as sunshine banisheth clouds. There was 
nothing now but softness in his gentle sailor 
heart. He just folded the letter, and, stump- 
ing quickly out of the sick-room, gave it to 
his wife without a word. 

Then, while the servant still waited, he 
sat down and penned his reply. 

He began by confessing “ ship-shape and 
Bristol fashion," * that he (Mr. Cunningham) 
had felt a little hurt at the treatment poor 
Chris had received at Walmesley Hall. He 
Was а suilor's son, and would soon be a sailor 
himself and fight for the King, and, in a 
sailor, modesty and pride were virtues rather 
than otherwise. Cunningham hoped hi~ 
(l'redegar's) poor lad was none the worse of 
his dipping, and he regretted much that. 
owing to the sudden and severe illness of 
Chris, they would be unable to accept his 
kind and hearty invitation to sup at 
Walmesley Hall. 


When Dr. Augustus Seaforth arrived in the 
afternoon the reaction had aiready set in. 
It was accompanied by а less active but still 
more restless delirium. 

Seaforth was a man of his time, a down- 
right clever fellow for his day, and hated 
quacks, empirics, or impostors, as much as we 
of the present day do. But medical men 
nowadays can afford to treat there 
scoundrels with quiet indifference, though 
with sorrow for their victims. 

Dr. Sexforth was a good example of the 
county-family physician of the past. Не 
could express his contempt otherwise than 
in words, as we shall presently see. 

He saw his patient, felt his pulse, and 
examined him most tenderly. 

He hardly condescended to look at the 
Jeathern bottle of vileness which the barber 
quack had sent. He took the father into 
another room. 

" Look here, Cunningham,” he said ; “ let 
your wife kno-v only the bright side of what 
Iam going to tell you. I want no officious 
nursing, and по exhibition of sorrow. 
Horner has killed many a poor fellow апі 
has well-nigh done for your boy. The fever 
was not an infectious one, only the result of 
his immersion and excitement yesterday, and 
would have abated іп а day or two. Now it 
will go hard with the boy and hard with me. 
But he has a strong constitution, and I’m 
going to do what I can. I have brought 
medicines with me, and will call here to- 
morrow. Iam going to call on your * Doctor’ 
Horner as I pass." 

* He is coming here, sir, ina few minutes." 

* Dear me! I amglad, though. Now, have 
you &n old coat and an old cap you can let 
me put on ?" 

* My dear Dr. Seaforth, I have nothing but 
old eaps and old coats, but if you ask me 
also for a pair of old trousers, I fear I cant 
oblige you; for mine have but one leg. 1 
can pin an empty jacket-sleeve across ту 
chest, and the ladies say it looks heroic, but 


е This saying arose from the fact that once upen à 
time all the best and smartest ships of the Mercantie 
Marine hailed from this grest port. 
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if I pinned an empty trouser-leg up over my 
stomach —why, sir, I don't know what they'd 
say." 

It was evident from his speech that this 
good doctor had already cheered the old 
sailor up. 

The physician laughed, and, sure enough, 
by the time he had arrayed himself in the 
jacket and cap, old Horny's knock was 
heard at the door. 

“ How is our dear patient by this time?” 
he said as he entered. 

“Come this way," said Cunningham, “ and 
you'li see.” 

He led him right through the house and 
into the back garden, where the real doctor 
suddenly sprang from behind a bush and con- 
fronted him. 

Horner would have retreated. 
late. 

Seaforth first tore off his spectacles and 
trod them underfoot. Then, after knocking 
him down, he lifted him body-bulk up and 
placed him not over-gently into a big square 
water-tank. 

“That's a touch of your own heroic treat- 
ment, * Doctor’ Horner. You may come out 
now, and a little exercise will prevent you from 
taking a chill, so I shall kick you all round 
the garden and right out of the back gate. 
If you need bleeding to-morrow, send for me, 
and I’ll perform the operation.” 


it was too 


Christopher “Cunningham hovered for 
weeks 'twixt life and death. That barber- 


surgeon had well-nigh killed him. Every- 
thing possible was done for him. His father 


gladly consented to a proposal of Sir 
'Timothy’s—namely, that that gentleman's 
London physician should come to consult 
with Dr. Seaforth. Of course the latter was 
delighted, and so in due time the expert 
arrived. If this did no other good, it at all 
events eased the minds of everyone. 


CRESUS 
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That was indeed a happy day when Chris 
awoke after a very long quiet sleep and 
recognised his duddy, seated with his Bible 
before him in an easy chair. 

He smiled and held out a thin band, 
which his father gently pressed. How differ- 
ent this pale, diamond-eyed boy was from the 
brave brown lud from Portsmouth. 

“Daddy ! ” 

“Yes, dear.” 

* Have I been ill long?” 

* For weeks, Chris; but you are better now ; 
only you mustn't talk till the doctor says 
you may." 

“No. father.” 

А beautiful bouquet of hothouse flowers 
lay on his bed. 

* Daddy, dear, who sent these ? ” 

“They came from the Hall. They have 
called to hear about you every day, and 
are so very anxious for you to get well." 

“Do you think, daddy, that Pris sent 
them." 

“T think so. But now I shall place them 
on your pillow, just u little way from your 
face, so you shall see them, and smell them, 
and think about then." 

“ Oh, dear daddy, do." 

Chris's father knew boys. 

This particular boy did just what any 
other lad would have done in his weakly 
condition -he looked and admired, the 
admiration made him think, and soon he 
was far away in the land of dreams. 

Next day Albert called. "The day after his 
father, who was so very different from the 
ma^2istrate of the county that Chris freely 
forgave him his harsh words. 

Chris would fain have asked him if Pris 
might come. He was afraid to. But, oh 
how glad when her papa told him she was 
coming. 

She came with Albert, her sweet face half 
buried in a bouquet of flowers. The child 
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was quite a little woman in her ways of 
tulking to her sick hero. But she delighted 
him with ber prattle, and she promised that 
if he was really good, and did everything the 
doctor told him for a few days more, he was 
to be taken to the Hall and be allowed to 
spend Christmas there. 

It wanted little more than two weeks to 
this happy time now. 

That very day Chris, who was now able to 
be up at the parlour fireside, asked the doctor 
this question : 

“How can I get better quickest, Dr. Sea- 
forth?” 

* By keeping quiet and not thinking," was 
the reply. 

In a pony trap, well wrapped up, he was 
soon able to go for little drives, but never 
towards the bridge. The doctor said he 
must not go to the scene of his dangerous 
adventure yet awhile, and he obeyed. 

Said good Dr. Seaforth спе day to the old 
Captain, * Chris is counting the days now 
till Christmas. That means anxiety. Better 
let him go at once if it can be managed, for 
nothing keeps a sick person back more than 
looking forward." 

The Captain smiled. * That seems likean 
Irish bull," he said, *and yet it isn't. Yes, 
they are longing to have the lad over. We 
will spare him— it is for the boy's good." 

What & joyful drive that was in the big 
roomy family carriage, which swung on its 
leathern springs so easily that you might 
have imagined you were in a feather bed. 

Then Pris sat prattling prettily by his 
side, and Albert was talking too, all so 
joyous and gleesome that Chris could have 
wished the drive could have lasted for a 
month. 

The old Hall at last? 

Then they alighted, and Sir Timothy him- 
self met them and helped them one by onc 
down the steps. 
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MINOR; OR, TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 
A ‘WILDLY IMPROBABLE STORY. 
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ARRY spent a rather unpleasant minute 
H or two waiting for the arrival of his 
1 examiner. As soon as he entered his room 
; the captain turned up the lamp as far as it 
. would go, told Lapworth to sit down on a 
a chair, which he pointed to, and then asked 
very quietly : 

* Have you lost anything?” 

; Harry was placed where the full glare of 
. the lamp fell upon his face, so the captain 
£ had no difficulty in observing the relieved 
, expression that came over it, as the answer 
'; eame out easily and naturally, “No, I've 
lost nothing." 

Clinton hardly knew what to make of this. 
Lapworth's tone and manner conveyed the 
. impression of sincerity. As a matter of fact, 
. how is a fellow to be expected to miss a 
single sovereign out of a load of them. It 
may be all very well for those who have 
„ places to go to count their money. There 
` are few places in a modern school where 
afiluent boys can count their sovereigns. 

Still, Clinton felt that he had to get to the 
bottom of this affair. He dropped into the 
, peculiarly foolish question some people are 
so fond of: 

“ Are you sure?" 

“ Yes; that is, а‘ least, I don't know of 
anything I've iost.” 


CHAPTER VII.—-HARRY’S CACHES, 


* Because," went on Clinton, “ something 
of yours has been found." 

Lapworth suddenly lost colour, and his 
hand was clapped into his mest secret inner 
jacket pocket. The colour gradually came 
back as he felt the friendly folds of a tiny 
bit of paper. His fear had been that he had 
again lost the pawn-ticket, and that the 
captain was about to play the part of & more 
honourable Hedhurst, whom it would be 
impossible to bribe. 

“ Something of mine?" wert on Lapworth, 
with renewed contidence. “What caa it 
be ә 97 

“How would a sovereign do?” 
Clinton, watching his face keenly. 
you lose a sovereign to-day ? " 

“ Maybe I did," groaned Lapworth, thrust- 
ing his hand into his left-hand trouser- 
pocket, into which his wealth had been 
crammed after the failure of the right. 

* Maybe you did ! " growled the captain. 
"Do you mean to tell me you don't know 
whether you lost a sovereign or not?” 

“ How can I know when I've no chance to 
count how many I've left? ” 

* How many sovereigns had you at first ? ” 

“J can't be sure. I can never count them. 
There's always somebody about." 

“ Where do vou keep Шеш?” 


asked 
“Did 


“I kept them in this pocket," answered 
Lapworth (indicating the pocket that had 
played him the ill trick), ** but it's burst, and 
I've to keep them here ” (indicating his left 
trouser-pocket). “ along with the silver, and 
the rest here" (tapping his side jacket- 
pocket). 

“Turn out your money." 
sternly. 

Reluctantly Lapworth spread on the table 
his white aad yellow coins. Rapidly arrang- 
ing the gold coins in heaps of ten each, 
Clinton found that there were eighty-two, 
and nearly a pound's worth of silver. 

" Eighty-two pounds! Where in the 
world did you get that money, Lapworth ? ” 

“It’s Uncle Harry’s tip." 

* Do you mean to tell me that your uncle 
gave you all that money for a tip?” 

"Yes. He's a millionaire, and doesn't know 
what to do with his money. Isay, you won't 
tell the Doctor. He’d nobble it all, and send 
Г home, and say it wasn't allowed, and all 
that." 

" What an uncle! What a tip!" cried 
Clinton, looking admiringly at the yellow 
piles. “І wish———" But here he became 
very severe, as he remembered his responsi- 
bility as head of the school, and went on: 
“I'm afraid I.must report this. You know 
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you're only allowed a shilling a week at the 
very most for pocket-money. If I hadn't 
known about this I'd have been glad to let it 
pass, for I don't like to spoil sport. But now 
that I know it, I must report it.” 

" Then why did you make me fork out ? 
I didn't want to tell you how much I had." 

* Confound you, I know that! Г as mad 
atit as vou. But what canI do? I must 
report it." 

“ How would this do?” suggested the 
wily Lapworth, eager above everything to 
prevent his wealth coming under the Doctor's 
notice. “Suppose I set.to just now, and 
write a letter to Uncle Harry, and tell him 
that you won't let me keep it. And then 
you can send him the letter along with the 
money. Then you'd be doing your duty, 
and yet not have to tell the Doctor." 

“That seems right enough," answered 
Clinton, a little dubiously. The fact was 
that he detested the notion of reporting such 
а flagrant breach of school discipline. 
Turning things over in his mind, he suddenly 
aBked : 

“And what better would you be that way 
than if I tell the Doctor straight? You'll 
lose the money in any case." 

Harry did not know what to answer. He 
eould not explain that he had hopes that if 
it went no farther than Uncle Harry he 
might get his money sent back to him, 
while if the matter became one of schon} 
discipline the money was gone for ever. He 
accordingly stammered out something about 
not wanting to get into the Doctor’s bad 
books. 

* You've spent some already, no doubt ?”’ 
asked Clinton curiously. “How did it go?” 

“I owed a lot of fellows, und I paid 
them." 

“ How much did you owe ? ” 

* Seventeen and six." 

" And where did the rest со?” 

Here Lapworth made a clean breast of the 
attempt to rob him, and of the reward he 
had sent to the guard. The only point he 
kept back was the amount of the tip, for 
Clinton had quietly assuined that it was one 
hundred pounds. This was very convenient, 
but not quite so convenient as Lapworth 
would have liked. For Clinton laboriously 
worked out the expenditure, including the 
sovereign Butler had found, and discovered 
that five pounds were unaccounted for. 

*Oh, that," grumbled Lapworth, when 
the matter was put to him. “I bought 
something from Redhurst for five pounds.” 

" That's rather & big deal. What hud he 
that was worth five pounds? ” 

* 'd.—T'd— would you mind my not telling 
you? It’s a sort of secret." 


been a secret bargain with any other fellow 


in school but Redhurst ; nevertheless he said. 


nothing. Redhurst was a big fellow who 
could not be treated in an off-hand way like 
Lapworth, so the captain made up his mind 
to see about this secret bargain later. In the 
meantime he said that all he could promise 
was that he would keep the money and think 
over the matter all night. He was afraid he 
would have to tell the Doctor about it—it 
was such в serious matter. But if it was 
at all possible, he would give Lapworth the 
benefit of the doubt. With this slender 


comfort Harry had to be content ; but it was. 
with a mind ill at ease that he sat through 


prayers that evening. 

To Harry things seemed terribly out of 
jJint. One hundred pounds clean gone, and 
not a spark of fun to show for them. He 
had not done one thing ior his own pleasure 
with the money. One thing had followed 
another—he had had no gay in the matter ; 
and now a whole hundred was gone, and the 
rest in danger. — — 

For it was all but certain that Clinton 


Clinton thought that he'd rather it had 
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would report him, and in that case there 
would have to be an investigation, and then 
farewell to the whole of the magniticent tip. 

What annoyed him more than anything 
else in the meantime was the unprotected 
state of his remaining treasure. The more 
he considered it the more uneasy he became, 
till at last he made up his mind that he 
must get up and hide it securely somewhere. 

This resolution came to him in bed. It 
was horribly cold outside the blankets, and 
the fellows were easily disturbed. But, by 
using the greatest possible caution, he con- 
trived to get on all his really essential 
garments, and to unearth the precious bags. 
which he packed into the discarded dressing- 
case. 

He had no clear notion where to hide them, 
but he felt that anywhere but in that locker 
was a safe place. Не had tied his bootlaces 
together, and thus had slung his boots across 
his shoulders, so as to be ready to put them 
on the moment he got outside. Meantime, 
he crept stealthily along the passage in his 
stockings. 

When he had reached the landing he 
almost turned back in alarm at the racket 
the old eight-day clock was making. Its 
ticks sounded like pistol-shots. He did not 
remember to have heard the ticking at all by 
day. But as soon as his first alarm had 
subsided, he thought that this very old clock 
might be turned to aavantage as a hiding- 
place. He turned the little brass key that 
he saw, thanks to the dim night-light that 
glimmered on the staircase window-sill, 
sticking in the keyhole. 

The sudden increase in the loudness of 
the ticking when he had opened the door 
made him immediately shut it again. But 
a minute or two after, he found courage to 
open it once more, and then he lowered 
down two of his precious bags to the bottom 
of the clock-case. 

* Nobody'll think of 
money, so two of them's safe.” 

His great principle was to have as many 
hidiny-places as possible; so that, if any of 
them were discovered, he might have others 
to fall back upon. 

When he reached the great Hall door, he 
found it very difficult to deal with. Ав а 


matter of fact, it declined altogether to open. ` 


The big key did turn after a very vigorous 
twist, but it turned with a grudge. If the 
ticking had sounded like pistol-shots, the 
shooting of the bolt sounded like a thunder- 
clap. Turning away suddenly, through fear 
lest anyone should be roused by the disturb- 
ance, Harry stumbled against—of all things 
in the world--ayainst the dinner-gong. 

The resulting sound was not so loud as it 
might have been : gongs require to be stirred 
up a bit before they do their best. It was 
not the loudness of the sound, it was the 
queerness of it, that made Harry’s blood run 


cold. For а moment he stood horror-struck, : 


incapable of any movement. Then he heard 
һ door open on the first landing, and gave 
himself up for lost. | 
“I have the two hundred in the old clock, 
nt any rate," 
But the appearance of n glimmer of light 
approaching the half-landiny restored enough 
presence of mind to make liim step into the 
little cloak-room to the right. Peering out 
of the darkness, he was able to see that the 
newcomer was Mr. Wentover. It took a 
moment or two to recognise him, for he was 
got up in a style in which no boy had ever 
before seen him. His red and yellow 
dressing-gown was startling enough of itself, 
but it was the queer little cocked hat that 
nearly drove Harry into betraying himself 
by bursting into a hearty laugh. No doubt 
most people would have called the cocked 
hat a smoking-cap; but it was none the less 
funny for that. B 


looking there for 


he muttered despondingly.: 


Screening the candle with his hand, the 
cock-hatted science master made his way to 
the door. Harry found that through the 
hinge opening of the cloak-room door he 
could see all that the master did. 

First he tried the lock. 

" Unfastened," he muttered. Then he 
reached up his hand, and gripped an iron 
rod which ended in a knob. This rod ran 
into n socket near the roof. 

“This at least is secure," grunted the 
master, “ so he hasn't ропе out." 

Then he made straight for Harry’s clonk. 
room, and, thrusting in the door, squeezed 
nearly all the breath out of the boy who was 
thus crushed against the wall. Casting a 
quick glance round the room, now lit up by 
the candle, the master seemed satisfied ; but 
he did not rest content till he had done the 
sume for the other little cloak-room on the 
opposite side of the passage. 

“Its that careless fellow Gugins!’? he 
growled. “Left that door unlocked again. 
ГІ see what he has to say for himself to- 
morrow.” 

After muttering threats of all sorts, he 
slowly made his way upstairs aguin, leaving 
Harry scurcely able to believe in his good 
luck. For not only had he escaped observa- 
tion, but he had now the advantage of an 
open door, the master in his indignation 
having forgotten to re-lock the door, while 
his examination of the upper bolt had shown 
Harry how to manage that—which he 
certainly would not have known without this 
hint. 

As soon as the coast was clear Harry felt 
inclined to go on with his work, but caution 
prompted him to wait till Wentover had had 
time to be quite out of harm's way. When 
he did venture out from behind the cloak 
room door he found the larger door quite 
easily managed. 

By this time, too, he had made up his 
mind where to deposit two more of his bays. 
On a pedestal on each side of the house end 
of the avenue stood a pair of stone wrestlers 
in very uncomfortable positions. At any 
rate, they were supposed to be stone, but и 
must have been poor stuff, for the right leg 
of the winning wrestler in one of the group 
had a hole in it as big us a boy's fist, and 
investigation had proved to Harry—on one 
of the days before the lust summer vacation 
when the fellows were allowed the run of ull 
the grounds —that this hole was the openin; 
into a hollow leg. The figures, in fact, seemed 
to be hollow throughout. 

At the time Harry had thought it would 
have been more like nature if it had been the 
losing man's lez that had given way. — but 
now he had no thought but of the security of 
that leg as a place of refuge for his threatened 
gold. Who in the world would think of look. 
ing for two hundred sovereigns in & stone 
wrestler'a leg—even if he did happen to be 
uppermost ? 

The night was very dark, 80 maybe it wa; 
because he was standing near the white 
figures of the wrestlers that he attractal 
attention. However this may be, no sooner 
had Harry dropped the second of the two 
bags into the hoilow leg, than he heard х 
noise behind him. A couple of seconds were 
enough to make him sure that somebody wa: 
near him. Another couple of seconds found 
him committed to the not very wise course ot 
flight. | 

No sooner had he started than he founi 
that his suspicions were well tounded. 
There was somebody on his trail. Мак: 
straight for the hall door, he ran right inte 
some other body, but managed to escap 
from a rather feeble grip, and made off to tle 
left before this person had quite recovered 
from the shock. i 

Evidently he had two pursuers. But he 
was now desperate. Five hundred pounis 
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is a heavy handicap in a race; but they give 
the runner something to rpn for. Harry 
made for the back of the school with the in- 
tention of dropping his precious case over 
the playfield wall, in the hope of getting it 
there next morning before anyone else had 
gone out. He had almost reached the wall, 
when he went bang into somebody else. The 
place seemed swarming with people that 
night. 

This time Harry found himself securely 
caught by the collar, but he determined to 
fight to the last. He had had time to do no 
more than deliver a couple of telling kicks on 
the shins of his adversary, when he found 
himself sprawling on the ground with what 
he imagined to be a perfect crowd of people 
struggling over him. 

Finding his collar for the moment free. 
Harry, who had not for a moment lessened 
his grip on the case, crawled out of the 
mélée, and ran softly but swiftly to the hall 
door. 

It stood invitingly open, and his first im- 
pulse was to dash through it. But as there 
were no sounds of pursuit, though there was 
evidently an interesting struggle going on, he 
quietly slipped off his boots. and thus silently 
and safely made his way up to his dormitory. . 

On the way he had a severe fright. Across 


Er striking picture has been drawn by 

Mr. Fred. Whiting, from a sketch by a 
British officer; and very graphically it tells 
its story. The wild nomad tribes who range 


over the vast country known as Mongolia 
have been celebrated for their horsemanship 


from the earliest-days of history, when they 
_swept across Asia and down through Central 


" His Last Ride": 


the first corridor stretched & broad band of 
light. He had no difficulty in making out 
what it was. Mr. Wentover's door was open, 
and his lamp was lighting up the passage. 
It seemed impossible to pass without being 
observed, but it was equally impossible to 
wait where he was. "Taking his courage in 
his hands he slipped past, noticing as he did 
so that the room appeared to be quite de- 
serted, although the fire was burning brightly, 
and there was a pile of open note-books on 
the table before the empty chair. 

Harry was condemned to spend that night 
in the greatest trouble and mystification. 
While putting away his remaining bags he 
nade the disappointing discovery that one of 
the five bags had burst, and had shed at least 
half its contents. This must have happened 
when the pursuers had tumbled upon him. 
Harry tried to count the remaining coins lying 
loose in the case, but made little progress. 

Worse than all, at & critical point when he 
w&s not sure whether he had reached 37 or 
Зв, a couple of unexpected coins put in an 
appearance, trickled down to the floor, and 


. rolled off in quite a leisurely fashion to some 


distant corner of the room. 

“ Eigh—agh— " grunted somebody, and 
somebody more wide awake demanded: 
“ What's that? " 


THE MONGOLS LAST RIDE. 


Europe, leaving tracks never to be effaced. 


In the mother-country of the race, Tibet, and 


in the deserts of Mongolia, the tribes of wild 


.horsemen have altered very little with the 


the Funeral of a Mongol. 


. march of the centuries, but of late years they 
‘have been reduced to a certain degree of 


order, and, lacking the outlet formerly pro- 
vided for their superfluous energies by wars 


ship does mot play a part. 
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“Nothing,” granted Harry sleepily in 
reply. “My jacket tumbled from its peg, 
I think." 

Then followed heavy breathing, &nd no one 
who heard Harry’s regular respiration would 
have believed that he had just discovered that 
he had lost more than fifty sovereigns, and 
that those sovereigns would probably lead to 
worse than their loss: they would lead to 
investigation. 

When all was quiet again, Harry crawled 
out of bed and grovelled in different corners 
of the room for his runaway coins. After un- 
heard-of pains and anxieties in case some of 
the fellows should awake, he was successful 
in capturing two coins, but now he could not 
be quite sure that only two were lost. He 
thought he had heard only two chinks, but 
he was far from sure. It was impossible, 
however, to spend the whole night grovelling 
on that floor. Maybe you do not know that 
there is always a frightful draught at the level 
of the floor. Harry did. At least he always 
knew it after that night.. 

It was seldom in his life that he had en- 
joyed so much the warmth of bed as he 
wearily crawled that night between the 
blankets, and Jet lost sovereigns and mys- 
terious pursuers trouble him no more. 

(To be continued.) 
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and inter-tribal raids, they are likely to lose 
much of their old spirit and characteristic 


` customs. 


Every Mongol is a born horseman, and he 


herds his flocks of sheep, goats, and camels 
on horseback. There is, in fact, no circum- 
stance of Mongol life in which horseman- 
Courtship and 
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marriage take place on horseback, a simu- 
lated chase and abduction of the bride con- 
stituting the ceremony of the latter, while 
even in the last scene of life’s drama the 
“ruling passion strong in death ’’ is frequently 
shown in the funeral obsequies. Asa rule, 
the Chinese burial rites are followed in the 
case of the chief lamas and princes, who, 
placed in coffins, are buried in tombs on the 
steppes, before which tne descendants of the 
deceased have to worship as prescribed by 
custom. The poorest people, and even the 
lower order of lamas, are, however, merely 
taken out some little distance from the 
village or encampment, and thrown in some 
small ravine, to become the prey of wild beasts 
or dogs—a custom common throughout both 
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Mongolia and Tibet. The bodies of chief 
lamas are usually burnt, and the ashes covered 
by small mounds or cairns known as nobos or 
obos, a custom partly due to the Shamanistic 
practice of making sacred heaps or cairns, to 
which it is an act of piety to add a stone. 
The method of burial most congenial to the 
wild free soul of the Mongol is, however, that 
which is so repugnant to our Western ideas, 
and yet there is something weirdly character- 
istic about the scene. The dead man, 
wrapped in his blanket, is taken from his 
yourta, or felt tent, in the still hours of the 
night, when the cold air blows keenly across 
the bleak open steppes. Four companions 
inounted on their rough wiry little ponies 
bear him up, and at a mad, wild gallop the 
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VAL DAINTRY: 


HIS ADVENTURES AND MISADVENTURES DURING THE 


в үү will get the materials for bandages, 

my son," he said, ** and then we will 
go into the chapel, and pray for deliverance. 
But we will come back again to you. Perhaps 
we may be useful, and in any case it shall 
never be said that the Brothers of St. 
Stephanas were such cowards that they hid 
themselves, and left their defenders to bear 
the brunt alone. As to danger, our lives are 
in the hands of God." 

" Well, that is a game old bird! " Jephson 
muttered, as the Abbot turned away. “ бау, 
though, pard, there's one thing about this 
business that I don't like, and that's my 
share in it. Couldn't you have given mea 
window too? ^ 

* Hold your tongue, and do as you're told," 
said Val shortly, and the elder man collapsed, 
though with an amused twinkle in his eyes. 

Zip-spat! zip-spat! The bullets fired from 
the cover of the wood were strikiny the walls 
every moment now, knocking otf dabs of 
plaster, and leaving grey star-like marks 
upon the masonry, but, acting under Daintry’s 
instructions, the mountaineers, who were all 
at their posts by this time, entirely dis- 
regarded this aimless fusilade, and kept 
close, only risking a sniping shot occasionally 
when one of the attacking party imprudently 
showed a tempting head or arm beyond cover. 

As long as this kind of thing went on, 
Val had not much fear of the result, but 
he knew that the hot-blooded Albanians 
could not long be held in leash by their 
chiefs, and that with any determined attempt 
to storm would come the defenders' danger. 
Their opponents probably outnumbered them 
by at least five to one, had, to all appearance, 
plenty of ammunition, and, moreover, were 
animated by every sentiment of racial and 
religious hatred, feelings which  flourish 
finely in the breasts of one of the hardiest 
and most savage races in the world. There- 
fore Daintry was not in the least surprised 
when presently the firing ceased altogether, 
and Philip came hurrying down to report 
that there was u cautious stir going on in 
the enemy’s covert, evidently preliminary to 
a rush. 

* Quick, my dear fellow!" Val ordered; 
* keep the men in hand until you hear me 
fire, and then tell them to loose off: a 
regular volley if they can manage it. If 
that doesn't break up the ruffians, fire again, 
but if they give ground, don't waste good 
cartridges. Understand ? ” 

Philip nodded, and sprang away up the 
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CHAPTER XXVI.—(continued). 


winding stone stair which led to the upper 
storey. He had barely time to repeat 
Daintry's instructions to the waiting moun- 
taineers when a yell rang out on the still 
morning air, a flutter of  bright-hued 
garments broke from the undergrowth, and 
а score of men, with hatchets in their hands, 
hurriedly made their way up the hillside, evi- 
dently meditating an assault upon the door. 

Crack!  Val's Lee-Mettord spoke out 
sharply, the axe carried by the leading 
Albanian dropped, às the man's broken arm 
fell powerless to his side, and, swift on the 
heels of the report, the windows of the 
Monastery spouted flame and smoke, for the 
mountaineers were using black powder. 

Peering through the faint, almost imper- 
ceptible blue film which his exploded cordite 
left hanging in front of the entrance-door, 
Daintry saw that more than half the pioneer- 
party were down, for the Irregulars had vastly 
improved in their marksmanship since the 
English lad joined them at Kalabaka; and, 
besides, the figures of their enemies made 
fine targets as they showed upon the slope. 

Accordingly, Val despatched Jephson up- 
stairs to bid his men hold their fire, fearing 
lest the impetuous Greeks should fail to 
resist the severe temptation which now 
naturally assailed them to send a second 
volley into the retreating foe. This would 
have been quite unnecessary, as the latter 
were already breaking precipitously for 
cover. Within two minutes not a single 
Albanian was visible, save those who lay 
terribly still, or writhing in helpless agony, 
on the hillside. ‘The sight of these 
unfortunate wretches was too much for the 
young Englishman, and, placing his lips 
close to the grille, he shouted out in 
stentorian tones that he would grant a truce 
of ten minutes, in order to give his opponents 
time to remove their killed and wounded, a 
concession of which the Mohammiedans, after 
some delay and hesitation, rather timidly 
availed themselves. 

Thereafter, for some hours, the garrison 
was left in peace. Their casualties were 
almost nil—one man only, who had leaned 
imprudently out of his window in the re- 
fectory, having received a bullet through the 
flesh of his right arm just above the elbow. 
The wound was promptly attended to by 
Brother Matthias, who, with the janitor for his 
helper, stood ready, supplied with cold water 
and bandages, to give first aid to any who 
might require it. The other monks hovered 


little band sweeps across the plain towards 
some distant hills. Frequently the lear 
prairie dogs of the village follow the funeral 
cortége, and a black cloud of ravens, known 
to the people as the * Mongol’s sepulchres.” 
hangs round the hills. Once at the appointed 
place there is little more to do; a last fare- 
well to their comrade, and the little band is 
in the saddle again, speeding back to the 
cluster of tents, or rudely built town, at ful! 
gallop, with only a stoical regret for the stiff. 
stark figure out there on the hills, with 
glassy eyes staring up to the star-spangled 
sky. Each man knows that the time wii 
come when he too must take this terrible 
Jast ride, but with Oriental fatalism he says. 
“И God wills it, what can we do?" 


GR-ECO-TURKISH WAR. 


anxiously between the chapel and the en. 
trance-hall. at one time on their knees prar- 
ing fervently, the next moment starting up in 
dread as some sound seemed to betoken 
that the fight was commencing anew, or 
again pestering Daintry with question: 
which he hardly knew how to answer ; for 
though at present things were going wel: 
enough, still, there were two factors in the pro- 
blem of which the young leader never lost 
sight. The first was the scarcity of ammuni- 
tion, the second of food. The monks' stores 
could not last very long before the inroads oí 
about sixty hungry and unexpected guests, 
and when once provisions and cartridges 
were exhausted, nothing remained for the 
defenders but surrender, or a desperate 
attempt to cut their way through the ranks 
of the besiegers. 

The first of these alternatives Val would 
not entertain for a moment ; the second — 
well— probably meant the lives of every one 
of them, but at all events it offered *he 
chance of meeting death in action. and had it 
not been for the monks, Daintry would have 
unhesitatingly accepted it as his last resort. 
But the Brothers—he shrank from giving 
them over to butchery. Only the tough, 
war-hardened soldier, only the strongest of 
arm and fleetest of foot could hope to 
survive that mad charge for life and 
liberty; to the monks, most of them old 
men, enervated by their quiet life, aud 
debarred by their religious profession from 
any acquaintance with the use of arms, the 
attempt would be death, sure and certain. 
And yet. if he surrendered —the only other 
alternative that Val could see—it would 
mean death for all, death probably by 
torture, for he knew that the savage 
Albanian chief would keep his word. 

The weight of the ultimate decision rested 
upon him, and, as he paced restlessly up and 
down the flagged floor of the entrance-hall, he 
felt it to be a terrible responsibility. After 
all, he was only a lad—thrust into a position 
of command by force of circumstances, it is 
true, but still little more than a boy; and 
there was something appalling in the 
thought that human lives hung upon a 
single act of his. 

The Albanians were quiet enough in their 
covert; the fate of their first attempt hal 
taught them the advisability of keeping well 
in shelter ; but Daintry knew that they were 
still there, because from time to time а 
subdued chopping. noise reached his ears, 


which sounded almost as though the be- 
siegers were felling timber. though what 
might be their object in so doing he could 
not guess. At midday the monks brought 
bread and meat and wine to their defenders, 
and the latter, without leaving their posts, 
and with rifles placed conveniently close at 
hand, seized the opportunity to despatch a 
hurried meal, since they did not know when 
they might find time for another. 

“I wonder greatly what those beggars are 
up to down yonder ? " the American remarked, 
pausing in his onslaught upon a huge sand- 
wich to listen for the chink-chunk-chink- 
chunk! of busy axes. “ What can they want 
wood for? Do you think they mean to try 
and burn us out, pardner ? ” 

Val shook his head. and pushed the food 
before him impatiently away. He had 
declined it at first, feeling that eating was an 
impossibility in his present state of nervous 
tension, but the solicitations of the Abbot 
induced him to ewallow a few mouthfuls of 
their light country wine, and to break off a 
piece of bread which he found himself quite 
unable to finish. 

** No, I don’t think there's any chance of 
that," he said, in answer to the correspon- 
dent’s question. “ You see, the wood in that 
thicket is all green, and we would have their 
men shot down before they could set it alight. 


- Another thing, the Monastery wall is all of 


. Solid masonry, and almost fire-proof. 


No, 


: they won't be such fools as to try that gume, 


I fancy." 

* Well, they're going to try something, at 
al events!" Jephson exclaimed, as a loud 
crash, followed by a shout of what seemed 
to be exultation, sounded from the wood. 
* Yes, Val "—springing to the door and peer- 


. ing out—* it’s going to be an attack in force 


this time. The place is literally alive with 
the rutliang, and—ha!—see, that’s what 
they’ve been working at!—felling a tree to 


. use as a battering-ram." 


` and took in the situation at a glance. 


Daintry looked over his friend's shoulder 
The 
Albanians, fully two hundred and fifty of 


them this time, had again broken cover, and | 


° were advancing up the slope in а solid mass, 
. in their midst an object which Val im- 
. mediately saw was the trunk of a young 

tree, and with which they evidently intended 


to make an attempt to batter down the door. 
A scare of the stoutcst and strongest of the 


. enemy were dragging it along, under the 


superintendence of the same truculent-look- 


апд chief who had threatened the young 


` yataghan. 


Englishman earlier in the duy, and who now 
was urging on his men with voice and uplifted 
All this Val took in in a moment, 


‘and then, catching the elder man by the 
shoulders, he turned him away from the door, 


“Go upstairs" the lad ordered, in a 


` curious, husky voice—his lips were set firmly 
now, апа every trace of indecision had 


vanished from his їасе-–“ Go upstairs, and 
get me five men from the windows on the 


. upper storey, and five from the refectory. 
' Its useless to try and keep these fellows 
. back with volleys now, there are too many 


. would come on. 


of them, and they're in deadly earnest. We 
might drop a few of them, but the rest 
Besides, there's the waste 


. of ammunition to be considered. We must 


try what a sally will do—we may take them 
by surprise.—You men there," he called out, 
addressing the reserve which stood farther 


. back in the entrance hall, * be ready to rush 
: through the door the instant I throw it open. 
. Опсе outside, fire one volley, and then go 
-straight at the enemy with rifle-butt and 


. hill. 


yataghan. If we take them unawares, we 
stand & good chance of rolling them down the 
You understand me, lads, don't you? " 
Petros, the eldest man present, made a 


rough salute, and a growl of satisfaction 
went round the group—it formed a deep 
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diapason to the chorus of shouts and yells 
that came sweeping up from the throats of 
the advancing enemy, and mingled strangely 
with the low, monotonous, murmured prayer 
intoned by the kneeling monks. The 
strange lay-brother alone did not join in 
their supplications : he stood apart from 
them, his tall figure tense and rigid, his 
hands pressed to his head, and a curious 
glow—was it of madness or of memory ?— 
burning in his eyes. 

Down the stone stairway clattered the ten 
mountaineers, Jephson among them, and this 
time Val did not say him nay, for it was life 
for life now, and every brave man's arm was 
needed. Just a whispered repetition of 
instructions to the newcomers, a jar of steel 
as the men loosened knives and yutaghans in 
their sheaths, a click of snapping breech- 
blocks, and then the door was tlung open and 
Val Daintry sprang boldly out, followed by a 
thin, white-clad stream that quickly formed 
up on the crest of the slope. The whole 
thing was so swiftly done that Val's party 
had their rifles to their shoulders before the 
Albanians had recovered from their surprise, 
a sheet of flame sprang from the muzzles of 
the levelled pieces, and, like a whirlwind, the 
Irregulars, most gallantly led by their brave 
young oflicer, plunged down through the 
smoke upon the foe. 

But the Mohammedans, soldiers by in- 
stinct and training, quickly recovered them- 
selves, and the charging line was terribly 
thinned before it came within grappling 
distance. Petros fell over heavily and lay 
prone, coughing up blood, and his life with 
it, from a fatal bullet-wound in the throat, & 
red star of honour sprang to sight on the 
shoulder of Philip's white tunic, three other 
men had been shot dead, and as many more 
seriously wounded, and a long purple furrow 
had been scored across the American’s 
sallow cheek—but the tall figure of the fuir- 
haired lad who led them still held on its 
way, and at last the little party crashed into 
and was engulfed by the mass of their 
enemies. у 

There was no room for the bullet now —it 
was all hand-to-hand work, and the nickel- 
nosed death-messenger gave place to the 
sickening thud of the rifle-butt, the swift 
upward jobbing thrust of the mountain 
knife, and the downward glitter of the 
yataghan.  Daintry shot two Albanians with 
his revolver, and a fierce slash of poor 
Andrea’s blade accounted for a third, who 
was trying to brain the Yankee with the 
heavy stock of his old-fashioned muzzle- 
loader; the mountaineers backed up their 
leaders, with the reckless courage of despe- 
rute men, and for a few moments it seemed 
as if the gallant sally would succeed in its 
object of driving the besiegers down the slope. 

But the odds were too great. Soon the 
Albanians, into whose midst Daintry's men 
had driven themselves like a wedge, began 
to close in to the right and left upon the 
daring little band, and the latter presently 
found that they were in imminens danger of 
being cut off from their city of refuge—the 
Monastery. Val gasped for breath amidst 
the press of human bodics, he struck and 
thrust, but blindly and without much effect; 
he was hemmed in, overpowered, and his 
strength was rapidly deserting him. They 
had beaten him to his knees, and the 
Albanian chief had raised his knife to plunge 
the blade into the lad's breast, when 
suddenly a voice, hoarse and trembling with 
excitement, but unmistakably English, rose 
above the clamour of the strife. 

“ Forward !—charge!”’ it shouted. ‘ Men 
of the —th, remember Sobraon !" And the 
next moment, a tall figure in a monkish 
garb broke through the throng surrounding 
Daintry, and the Albanian leader went down 
with & fractured skull. 
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"Jupiter! Our monkish friend is a 
Britisher then, after all!" Jephson ех- 
claimed in blank amaze. 

Armed with a heavy iron bar, the janitor 
rained down blows like a flail,and thus gave 
Val time to regain his feet. Incited, too, 
by the lay-brother’s gallant example, the 
Irreguiars made another desperate forward 
charge. But little work remained for them 
to do —the fall of their chief had completely 
broken the force of the Albanian attack, and 
the besiegers fell back once more to the 
cover of the wood, leaving the besieged to 
retire unmolested into the Monastery, carry- 
ing their wounded with them. 

Their victory had cost the Greeks dear— 
forty-one men had followed Daintry when he 
gave the word to charge, and but twenty 
stood unwounded in the entrance-hall when 
the fight was done. Twelve brave hearts 
and true had been stilled for ever, and nine 
men were seriously wounded, some of them 
mortally. Brother Matthias feared. Between 
them Daintry and Jephson supported the 
lay-brother up the hill, for as the fierce ex- 
citement, which had sent him impetuous у 
to the English lad’s rescue, died out, his 
bodily strength seemed to depart with it, 
and he reeled now and again, leaning heavily 
against the shoulders of his helpers. 

What did it mean--that shout with which 
ihe janitor of St. Stephanas had cheered on 
the uncomprehending Greeks? °“ Men of the 
—th, remember Sobraon!’’ It could have 
no meaning, unless—unless—the man with- 
out a past had really been a British soldier, 
and unless the sights and sounds of battle, 
acting in some occult fashion on the dor- 
mant warrior spirit, had supplied the miss- 
ing note, and, skipping the past three years 
of the stranger's life, had bidden his brain 
take up its duty from the moment when the 
fall over the cliff had, as it were, suspended 
its proper working. 

He stared round him blankly, as they led 
him in and fastened the door; then he sank 
wearily upon & wooden bench which stood 
against the wall, and passed his hand in 
a puzzled fashion across his forehead. 
Val and the American stood by, silently 
waiting—the former full of a vague expecta- 
tion of he scarcely knew what; the latter’s 
heart thumping against his ribs in wild ex- 
citement, for, since he had heard how the 
stranger came to the Monastery, a curious 
thought had been growing and taking shape 
in the sharp-witted correspondent’s mind. 

“ You are worn out, brother," said the old 
Abbot gently. “You must rest What 
madness came upon you just now I cannot 
tell; but since it has saved our brave 
friend’s life I do not regret it." Тһе 
Superior was interrupted by a quick move- 
ment on the part of the man he addressed. 
The latter sprang suddenly to his feet, shot 
a penetrating eagle glance at the Abbot, and 
then round the hall, finally permitting his 
gaze to rest with evident appreciation upon 
Val's sunburnt countenance. Then he 
wheeled round again on the old monk, and 
said abruptly in English, his face setting as 
he spoke into a resolute, rather stern ex- 
pression, which seemed quite natural to it: 
“І don't understand you in the least, my 
good sir. Who are you, may I ask? And 
where am I? And why um I wearing this 
absurd dress? I fell over the clitf—it was 
horrible! " — the speaker shivered — “ and 
then I remember nothing more—till now. 
What does it ail mean? Will no one tell 
me?” 

“J think I may be able to do so," Jephson 
interrupted, stepping forward; ‘but first, 
may I not know whom I have the pleasure 
of addressing? My name is Jephson, and 
I’m a war correspondent for the Cincinnati 
‘Daily Messenger. You see, you've just 
saved my friend's life,-and it-seeius natural 
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that we should like to know whom we've got 
to thank for such а service.” 

“ Certainly," the other replied courteously, 
“though I don't see the necessity for any 
thanks whatever. Anyone would have done 
what I did, especially when so gallant a 
young life was at stake as that of your 
friend. I am Colonel Gerard Daintry, at 
present holding an Indian appointment." 

* Merciful Heaven ! " 

The crv rang out sudden and piercing, 
causing Brother Matthias to desist for a time 
from his ministrations to the wounded, while 
the rest, monks and mountaineers, crowded 
eagerly round, unable to understand what 
was passing, and yet conscious that a curious 
little drama was being played out before their 
eyes. Val staggered and caught at the 
American's arm for support. 

“ Jephson—Jephson, it cant be!" he 
muttered, with ashen lips. ‘ He is dead— 
they found —— " 

“Not his body, so you told me!" the 
newspaper - man swiftly answered, and 
then, slipping his arm round the lad’s 
shoulders, he added, in & husky whisper, 
* Steady on, old pard, put your back into it! 
You've found your father right enough. I 
thought so from the moment I heard the 
Abbot's story, because of all the circum- 
stances, and the likeness. You mayn’t have 
noticed it, but with that long beard off he'd 
be your very image.”’ 

It was quite true, and, Jooking at the self- 
declared Colonel’s face in the light of his 
new knowledge, Val saw that, if shaved in 
military fashion, its resemblance to his own 
would be strikingly close. It was all so 
strange, so sudden, thut he hardly knew 
what to say or think, only he knew that a 
queer feeling of half-shy joy was springing 
up in his heart. If they got out of the 
Monastery with their lives, he should no 
longer be alone in the world. 

But Colonel Daintry himself quickly brought 
the situation toa clinax by stepping forward, 
and demanding in a tone of tierce impatience, 
for his bewilderment and confusion were 
now too intense to be endured, “ For pity's 
sake, tell me what you mean! That lad's 
father?—I? My boy is in England —I can- 
not understand. Help me! "— and he looked 
helplessly, hungrily. from one to the other, 
on his face the dazed, blinded look of & man 
who has come suddenly from a darkened 
room into the full glare of brilliant sunshine. 
Jephson at once responded to the appeal. __ 

“No, sir,” he said, speaking very quietly 
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and firmly, “ Val Daintry is not in England — 
he is here. Providence, whom we poor 
creatures are apt to ignore, preferring in our 
blind ignorance to trust to what we call 
‘chance’ or ‘luck,’ has mercifully ordered 
that you should save the life of your own 
son. Listen! When you fell over that 
precipice, the shock, or some injury to your 
head, so affected you, that when you re- 
covered bodily strength it was found that 
you had lost your memory. You had been 
found by these good monks, and brought 
here, to the Monastery of St. Stephanas, in 
Thessaly, and here you have remained for 
the past three years. In the meanwhile, 
as time went by, and you did not reach 
England, a representative of the firm which 
transacts legal business for your people at 
home went out to make inquiries about you 
at Volo, from which town your last cable 
had been sent. Wal, the search he insti- 
tuted resulted in your pocket-book, and 
some rags of a grey tweed suit which you 
had been wearing, being found amongst 
some bushes a few feet down the side of the 
precipice, where they must have caught as 
you fell. It was concluded that you must be 
lying at the bottom of the chasm below, 
and as it was quite impossible to recover your 
body, you were reported dead, and the 
emissary returned to England. The monks 
never heard of the inquiries which were being 
made, they could not speak English, and you 
could tell them nothing about yourself, not 
even your name and country. So, as I have 
said, you remained on with them for nearly 
three years. Then, this spring, the war 
broke out— —”’ 

“What war?" Colonel Daintry inter- 
rupted sharply, and Jephson looked at him 
in blank surprise. 

“Why, don’t you remember that?" he 
asked. 

“I remember nothing after that horrible 
sensation of falling, falling through space, 
until something seemed to crack inside my 
head and I found myself down in the thick 
of the fight yonder, laying about me as well 
as І could. If I understand you rightly, I 
have missed three years out of iny life." 

"I think that must be so," the American 
returned thoughtfully. * We have both heard 
of such cases, though I think yours has 
peculiarities of its own. Wal, you must 
know that Greece and Turkey are at present 
at war, and that matters are going very 
badly for the former country. Val here 
joined the Greek lrregulars as & volunteer, 


( 7o be continued.) 
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SOME SATURDAY PLEASANT BICYCLE 


RonanLy most of my readers have at some 
time or other visited the royal resi- 
dence at Windsor, but as few will have made 
the pilgrimage awheel, it may be interesting 
to describe one or two routes by which 
Windsor may be reached from the 
metropolis. Although Hyde Park Corner is 
the nominal starting-point for the excursion, 
and we therefore reckon our distances from 
that spot, those mders who reside in any of 
the southern or western suburbs will be ubie 
to Join us at some point on our way, and 
thus reduce what would otherwise be a 
rather long day's ride with so much sight- 
seeing attuched to it. The chief charac- 
teristic of the journey, however, is the 
remarkable flatness of the country traversed, 
and, when once the cyclist is fairly on his 
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II.—TO WINDSOR AND ETON. 


journey, hardly a hill of any importance is 
encountered. 

Leaving Hyde Park, we traverse the wide 
stretch of wood pavement that runs west- 
ward, past St. George's Hospital and 
Tattersall's into the Brompton Koad, and 
thence along the somewhat tedious length 
of Fulham Road. Crossing the Thames 
for the first but not the last time, and pass- 
ing through Putney, we ride over Putney 
Heath and run down into Kingston Vale, and 
thence, with Richmond Park on our right, 
presentiy arrive at Kingston, ten miles on 
our way. Our road lies straight forward over 
Kingston Bridge, but it may be worth while 
to diverge a little into the Market Place to 
obtain a look at the famous Coronation 
stone, if we are not already familiar with it. 


under what circumstances we will tell you 
later on, and has served with them all 
through the campaigu. You have every 
right to be proud of him. Colonel, for there 
is no pluckier young Britisher living than 
your son, Vai Daintry." 

Slowly the furrows of ceaseless thought 
seemed to fade from the Colonel's forehead: 
he was beg'nning to take up the dropped 
threads of his life anew, and what had been 
a dark blank of dreams was now flooded 
with light; not & doubt of the truth of 
Jephson's explanation troubled him —it 
carried its own proof written upon its face. 
Then he turned, and, with a quick movement, 
held out his hands to his son. 

* Val!” he cried, and those who watched 
him saw that he was groping blindly for the 
object he sought —* Where are you? Wont 
you come to me, lad? You're a Daintry 
every inch, but you've got your mother's 
eyes — your mother'sfeyes—" The tall 
figure swayed forward, and fell into Val’s 
strong urnis. 

“ Father!” the lad gasped hoarsely; but 
he spoke to deaf ears, for the reaction after 
intense excitement and exertion had now set 
in, and Gerard Daintry had fainted dead 
AWAY. 

“The best thing he could do," Jephson 
muttered, as Val laid his burden gently 
down, and they bent over the prostrate form 
together. * We have no time to answer any 
more questions just now, and he would 
surely ask them if he had his senses. You 
have your work cut out for you, old man! ” 

Ay, truly he had, for at that moment, 
as Brother Matthias was advancing to take 
charge of his new patient, the dropping tire 
outside was suddenly silenced by a sound so 
unexpected, yet so horribly familiar, that, in 
spite of all their native courage, Britisher 
and American reeled back against the wall, 
their limbs trembling beneath them and 
their faces pale as death. It was the deafen- 
ing roar of a gun fired at close quarters, 
and was followed. immediately by an awful 
crash, & shock which shook the Monastery 
to its foundations, and a shriek so full of 
terror and agony that the bravest could not 
hear it unmoved. Then, through the smoke 
and dust which was settling down on every- 
thing around, a tall mountaineer sprang, 
with a shout that sounded like a knell. 

" Captain!—we are lost! The enemy 
have brought up a mountain battery. They 
have sent a shell through the refectory wall, 
and all the woodwork is ablaze ! ” 


SPINS. 


Between Kingston Bridge and Hampton 
Court the road runs between a shady avenue 
of tine elm-trees skirting the beautiful Hoine 
Park and Royal Paddocks; and Шеп we 
emerge on an open green, with the imposing 
gates of Hampton Court Palace on our leit. 
If we were not bound for Roval Windsor, the 
attractions of the Palace and Bushey Hark 
might well * give us pause," for a pleasant 
enough duy could well be spent here; but 
we must, bear to the right at the direction- 
post, and, without again crossing the river, 
we run pretty close beside it for another 
mile into Hampton village. Along this 
stretch we now get delightful glimpses of 
miniature islands, gaily decorated house- 
boats, and a picturesque flotilla of pleasure- 
craft of all-descriptions, whilst away on the 


opposite shore of the river may be seen the 
grand stand and racecourse of the Hurst 


Park Club. 

Passing by Hampton Church 
and under the quaint signboard 
of “ Ye olde Red Lion ” Hotel, the 
surfuce of the road improves, und 
we again run for a while beneath 
ashady avenue of trees. For six 


: miles we have a perfectly level 


road, with no special object to 


. attract attention until Staines is 
. reached. We bear to the left on 
. entering the town and again cross 


the river by & fine stone bridge, 
keeping to the main road for 
about & mile, until, just before 


. entering Egham, we turn off to 


the right along a pleasant lane 


, bordered by wiliows and running 
.. close beside the Thames. 


This 


с із a spot made famous in history 


ү King John and his barons led to the signing 
„of Magna Charta. Before this was done tne 


. —no other than Runnymede, 
where the conference between 
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feared further trouble, and thought it best to 
come to terms. Much against his will John 
signed the Charter on the little island which 
may be seen as we pass along 
the road; a pretty gabled 
lodge embowered in trees 
identifies the spot, and a copy 
of the document, injured by 
age and fire, is still preserved 

in the British Museum. 
Three miles from Staines 
we reach the ‘ Bells of Ouse- 
ley Inn," a pleasant riverside 
hostelry, well known to anglers 
and other frequenters of the 
river ; and thence we bear to 
the left, passing the royal 
tapestry works near Old Wind- 
‚ вог. Staines was a place of 


King had been for some time at Windsor 
Castle, where he had gathered together a 
considerable force, intending to make an 
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attack on the barons. But when he heard importance when the site of Windsor Castle 
that an outbreak had occurred in London, he was only a forest-clad hill, but since the 
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foundation of the latter it has declined into 
a quiet country village. Presently we gct 
our first view of the Round Tower, and enter 
the Old Park. Where our road bisects the 
Long Walk we must dismount to view this 
magnificent avenue. At one end of it we see 
the south front of the Castle, whilst at the 


1. ° ETON COLLEGE P 
other cnd, three miles to the left, stands the 
equestrian statue of George rr. The Long 
Walk at Windsor, with its magnificent walls 
of rich green foliage, is undoubtedly one of 
the most remarkable sights in England, and 
the impression conveyed by its vast per- 
spective of greenery leaves a deep and last- 
ing impression of the noble residence to 
which it is attached. Bicycles and motor- 
cars are not allowed to traverse the Long 
Walk, so we must complete our journey by 
„the road which runs nearly parallel with it, 
and encounter a short climb as we enter 
the streets of Windsor. Having covered 
nearly twenty-three miles from our starting- 
place we may well put up our cycles for 
awhile and seek some refreshment before 
giving ourselves up to sight-seeing. —— 

A very few words concerning the history 
of Windsor, which has grown up around the 
Castle, will suffice. At first the town was 
only a hamlet of Clewer. The kings from 
the Norman Conquest seem to have had a 
house at Old Windsor, but when William 1. 
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built his castle on the hill in Clewer he con- 
tinued the use of the old name, its original 
form having been Windleshore, to denote the 


winding course of the Thames at this point. 
Successive monarchs, during eight centuries, 


added to and beautified the original structure, 


until the imposing pile of buildings which 


his reign he established 
the much coveted Order 
of the Garter, the oldest 
established 
Chivalry. For the ac- 
ccinmodation of ће 
illustrious Knights of 


the view. It is said that 


from the 
watch- 
tower no 
less than 
twelve 
counties 
unfold 
their full 
extent to 
the eyes 
of the 
gazer. 
A charge 
is now 
made to 
view the 
State 
Apartments, which are usually open daily, 
except on Wednesdays and when the Court is 
in residence. Of the other portions of the 
Castle the most interesting are St. George’s 
Chapel, the Albert Memorial Chapel, the 
Curfew Tower, Wolsey’s Tombhouse, and 
the Cloisters. 


MAGNA CHARTA ISLAND 


we see to-day resulted. 


Here Edward imn. was 
born, and here during 


Order of 


the Garter the famous 
Round Tower, which 
rises high above the 
fabric of the Castle, was 
built. By all means 
ascend its summit for 


When we have ha? our fill of the Cast. 
we may descend by the Hundred Steps inte 
Lower Thames Street, and cross the bridge 
into Eton. Unless it be holiday time, throng 
of young gentlemen in their distinctive attir 
will be seen perambulating the streets o 
feasting in the “ tuck " shops between schoo 
hours. Let us pass through the archway 
and enter the quadrangle of the College I 
one will challenge us. In the centre stand 
the statue of the scholar king, Henry wr., wie 
founded Eton College and laid the foundation. 
stone on his nineteenth birthday. He iei 
that he was not fated to succeed in the roug: 
contests of the world, or in feats of ams 
but clung with great earnestness to hs 
schemes of founding two institutions forte 
education of English gentlemen, one at Ete 
and another at Cambridge. On the right 
hand is the grey old chapel, a pieturesqw 
and beautiful building, containing many 
interesting monuments, which may be вез 
on application to the lodge-keeper. Oppo 
the chapel is the building which formerly 


contained **long-chamber," the chief dormi- 
tory of the original seventy collegers, 

numbers have since increased to over seve? 
hundred. This old building has been di- 
placed by modern requirements, and with! 
has passed much of the old rough schoolboy 
life whichis so a 
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not so pleasant in actuality. How тапу 
Stories have we heard of those old days !—of 
turning up in beds and tossing in blankets ; 
of midnight orgies, confined to the upper 
boys, who were allowed any license thein- 
selves on the condition of restraining their 
younger companions. ‘The stories round 
the chamber fire; the torturing of the Jews, 
or unlucky Oppidans, whose fortunes led them 
to seek a place on the foundation; the 
surreptitious theatricals, in which Queen 
Elizabeth reviewed her soldiers at Tilbury 
Fort; or, where the lower boys, dressed as 
** mutes, swallowed the liquids," as Horace 
Walpole has informed us.  Rarcly were 
these amusements interrupted, but when the 
** Doctor "' did intervene to stop the irregu- 
larities, a friendly butler walked before, 
rattling his ponderous bunch of keys, lest a 
sight too awful should meet the eye of the 
offended chief. 

If we pass through the Cloisters on the 


. Opposite side of the quadrangle, we may find 


a way into the beautiful playing-fields, which 
are the pride of Eton, and whence a fine view 
of Windsor Castle is obtained across the 
river. The cricket-ground is one of the most 
perfect in the kingdom, and on a match-day 
presents a gay and brilliant scene. 

Unless we elect to make our return journey 
by the same route by which we came, we 
must leave Windsor by Datchet Road, which 
runs at the foot of the east front of the 
Castle, and through the Home Park to the 
Victoria Bridge, where we cross the Thames 
for the last time, and reach the pleasant 
little town of Datchet. It was to Datchet 
Meads, we read in the “Merry Wives of 
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Windsor,” that the fat knight, Sir John 
Falstaff, was carried in a buck-basket, 
covered with foul linen, and ducked in the 
river to cool his ardour. 

Here we have a choice of roads. We may 
turn to the left out of Datchet, and, reaching 
Colnbrook, follow the Bath Road to London; 
or we may take a less frequented route to 
East Bedfont, and thence fall into the Bath 
Road at Hounslow. In very wet weather the 
former is preferable, but otherwise the lower 
road affords a pleasant variety from the 
beaten track. 

The first village to inquire for is Horton, 
but this place is not mentioned on the 
direction-post at Datchet. The only infor- 
mation which this guide offers is that it 
is the road to Wraysbury, which lies con- 
siderably south of our route, but all roads 
appear to lead to Wraysbury in these parts, 
for it is the only place which the sign-posts 
deign to mention. There is a picturesque 
church and nicely kept graveyard at Horton, 
and the chief characteristic of the country 
through which we ride is the quantity of 
brooks, dy kes, and lakes which abound on all 
sides. Truly this is a well-watered district, 
but one to be severely avoided when “ the 
waters are out." 

A mile or so beyond Horton the road 
divides, with no direction-post to guide the 
stranger. The telegraph-poles follow the 
right-hand road, but as that leads to a 
water-splash, it is preferable to bear to the 
left and pass an ancient water-mill, soon 
after which the roads join once more, and 
we pass a considerable sheet of water in the 
grounds of Stanwell Place. ‘The village of 
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Stanwell, a little beyond, does not appear to 
be an interesting place; nor does the canal 
which runs close beside the road, without 
any protection whatever, suggest that this 
would be a desirable ride to take upon & dark 
night. 

A mile and a-half beyond Stanwell we run 
into the main road from Staines to London, 
where the ancient little church of Bedfont 
stands, at the junction of roads, with a 
pleasant green before it. Do not fail to 
notice the pair of trim and formal yew-trees 
in front of the church, cut out into the 
shapes of peacocks, with the date 1704, and 
the initials of the churchwardens of that 
time still legible in the cropped foliage. 
The local tradition is that they represent 
satirically two sisters who lived at Bedfont, 
and who were so very haughty that they 
both refused the hand of some local mag- 
n&te, who thus immortalised them, being 
“as proud as peacocks.” 

Jn three miles we reach Hounslow, once 
famous for its coaching traffic. At the 
accession of Queen Victoria there were ns 
many as five hundred stage-coaches and 
fifteen hundred horses daily employed in 
transit through the town. In place of 
the stage-coach we now find the electric 
tramcars which run through Brentford and 
as far ns Hammersmith, and are not а 
source of joy to the present-day cyclist. 
If our destination does not cause us to 
diverge either north or south from the high- 
road, we may continue by way of Kensington 
to Hyde Park Corner, where we shall tind 
that the distance covered by the round 
journey amounts to about 44 miles. 


“ON THE ROLL OF FAME”; OR, SOME HEROES OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


“ Our bosoms we'll bare for the glorious strife, 
And our oath is recorded on high, 
To prevail in the cause that is dearer than life, 
Or crushed in its rains to die.” 
THOMAS CAMPRELL. 


Te annals of the British Army may be 
searched in vain for a more brilliant 
action than that at Rorke’s Drift, which 
brought imperishable renown to the heroic 
stubborn defenders of that position. Outof the 
one hundred and forty men forming the little 
garrison, eleven received the Victoria Cross 
as & reward for valour under the most trying 
circumstances. 

Our troops, under the command of Lord 
Chelmsford, had been almost annihilated 
by the Zulus at Isandhlwana on January 22, 
1879, and the terrible news of this disaster 
was brought to Rorke’s Drift by two horse- 
men who had fortunately escaped from 
the battlefield. Such disastrous intelligence 
might have spread dismay amongst the 
slender ranks of the garrison, but the men 
under the command of the two lieutenants 
were made of stern stuff, and could be 
thoroughly relied upon for an emergency. 

The military post was situated about a 
quarter of a mile from the ford at Rorke's 
Drift. It was in reality a Swedish mission 
station, but had been used since the outbreak 
of hostilities as & commissariat depot and 
military hospital. It consisted of a single- 
storey thatched building, which had been the 
missionaries’ dwelling-house; a rudely built 
church; a kitchen; and two stone cattle- 
kraals—the whole surrounded by wild scrub 
interspersed with groups of trees and one or 
two cultivated fields and orchards. 


By ARTHUR LEE KNIGHT. 


THE HEROES OF RORKE’S DRIFT. 


The little camp was instantly alive with 
workers, like disturbed ants upon an ant-heap. 
It seemed certain that the Zulu warriors, 
elated by their victory at Isandhlwana, would 
sweep down upon Rorke’s Drift, confident of 
an easy triumph over such an attenuated 
garrison. 

The first thing to undertake was the 
construetion of rough fortifications, and 
fortunately there were plenty of sacks of 
mealies capable of being used for this 
purpose, and some waggons and water-carts. 
The hospital was situated in the main build- 
ing, several small rooms having been set 
aside for the use of the patients, of whom at 
the time there were forty-five; but several 
of these plucky fellows, being nearly conva- 
lescent, volunteered to assist the garrison, and 
accordingly had weapons served out to them. 

A very efficient wall of mealie-bags and 
biscuit-boxes was quickly constructed between 
one angle of the dwelling-house and the 
nearest kraal ; and a barricade was also erected 
between the hospital and the church—part of 
the latter building being used as a store- 
house and stable. The windows,of the 
hospital, in which latter twenty-three helpless 
patients still remained, were barricaded as 
efliciently as possible with blankets and 
mattresses. 

A bright look-out was kept for the enemy 
whilst these preparations were going forward, 
and very soon the alarm was given that the 
Zulus had been sighted upon the war-path. 
The temporary fortifications were not finished, 
but every available man was now ordered to 
the defences, loaded rifle in hand. 

It was now a little after four in the after- 
noon. The Zulus, in irregular masses, were 


&dvancing confidently towards the British 
post, the garrison of which did not exceed a 
hundred and forty men, mostly privates of 
the 24th Regiment. The enemy were 
reckoned to number at least three thousand 
—all tried warriors, eager to once more wet 
their spears in the blood of Englishmen. 

The little garrison promptly opened a 
withering fire upon the advancing savnges, 
which did great execution in the latter's 
serried ranks, one private alone, who was a 
noted shot, knocking over & chieftain and 
eight men. But the Zulus continued to press 
on, the vacancies in their ranks being quickly 
filled up by fresh warriors thirsting to 
distinguish themselves in the combat. "Their 
fierce war-cries filled the air, echoing and 
re-echoing amongst the boulders and cliffs 
of the Oscarbery Hill behind the little 
settlement. 

The Zulus fortunately fired wildly, but 
advancing in quick rushes they soon sur- 
rounded the determined British garrison, 
and came into band-to-hand conflict with 
the defenders of the flimsy fortitications. In 
some cases the black warriors actually seized 
the bayonets of the English soldiers, and 
endeavoured to wrench them from the rifles 
to which they were affixed. Nevertheless 
those that attempted to scale the rampart of 
mealie-bags paid with their lives for their 
determined audacity, for they were all 
promptly shot down or bayoneted. Once or 
twicethe hordes of theenemy almost succeeded 
in gaining possession of the hospital, but were 
driven off by Lieutenant Bromhead and a 
handful of soldiers. 

The fight raged without cessation, and 
many members of the garrison were rendered 
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hors de combat. Perceiving at length that 
the line of defences was too extensive to 
defend against such a numerous body of 
athletic fierce foes, the two lieutenants, after 
conferring together upon the situation, came 
to the eonclusion that it would be politic to 
withdraw their small garrison within a line 
of inner defences, constructed in the same 
primitive way as the outer one. This left 
the hospital more exposed to a direct attack, 
but a detachinent of men was left specially 
in charge of the building, with a supply of 
ammunition and orders to defend the patients 
to the Jast extremity. | 

The Zulus had fallen in large numbers, 
but, accustomed as they were to fighting in 
the bush, many of their more experienced 
warriors took advantage of the cover atforded 
by giant ant-hills and scrub, and were difficult 
to hit. The young bloods were more 
impetuous, and only too anxious to come to 
close quarters. 

Darkness had just set in, when the enemy, 
in spite of the heroic defence offered by a 
handful of brave men, succeeded in firing the 
thatched roof of the hospital. Such inflam- 
mable material burnt furiously, fanned by the 
evening breeze now sweeping over hill and 
plain. 

Elated by this success, the Zulus yelled 
with savage satisfaction, and rushed on to 
endeavour to carry the apparently doomed 
building by a coup de main. But they met 
with a stout resistance, for the liliputian 
garrison had not forgotten their orders—to 
defend the helpless patients to the last ex- 
tremity. And nobly these brave fellows 
fulfilled their charge, some losing their lives 
in the desperate mlée that ensued. 

In one small room of the hospital, John 
and Joseph Williams were in charge of two 
wounded men, and from a window the two 
privates kept up a steady tire upon the 
fanatical Zulus who were pressing up to the 
very walls of the building, and as leng 
as the ammunition lasted the savages 
were kept at bay. The stock of cartridges 
having become exhausted, however, the Zulus 
were emboldened to rush the doors and 
attempt to force their way into the wards. 

The two soldiers stood shoulder to shoulder, 
and with fixed bayonets fought desperately 
with their yelling black foes. The odds 
were too great, however. In an ugly rush 
the Zulus managed to seize Joseph Williams 
and drag him outside, where he fell pierced 
by a score of assegais. Whilst this terrible 
tragedy was being enacted, John Williams, 
with great presence of mind, was helping 
the two wounded men in his charge to 
escape through a hole in the wall into 
another ward of the hospital. By great 
good fortune the trio thus escaped the death 
which had befallen their staunch comrade. 

In the room to which they had retreated, 
they found a private of the 24th Regiment, 
by name Hook, actively defending some more 
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patients. Williams and Hook most bravely 
defended their position, but before long it 
became untenable, and in desperation a 
hole was knocked in another dividing wall, 
and with intinite risk and trouble the poor 
patients were transported into a safer room. 
Meanwhile the roof was blazing fiercely, and 
it soon became evident that the whole build- 
ing жов doomed to entire destruction. Still, 
the little knot of defenders fought on, 
determined to fall with their faces to the 
foe. It was a ghastly scene of horror, 
turmoil, and bloodshed, illuminated by the 
fitful glare from the burning roof. 

At last the charred rafters began to fall 
in, and it was only too painfully evident 
that the critical moment had come when the 
doomed hos ital must be evacuated. The 
great difficulty was to convey the wounded 
across the enclosure—now swept by the 
enemy's fire—to the inner line of mealie- 
bags &nd biscuit-boxes where they would 
be in comparative safety. Some few of the 
patients were strong enough to crawl or 
slowly drag themselves along, but others were 
suffering from broken legs, or from the 
effects of prolonged illness, and were as 
helpless as babies. These latter, of course, 
had to be carried. 

It was a mauvais quart d'heure. The 
soldiers lining the inner defences did their 
utmost to cover the retreat of the patients 
and their escort, but, in spite of their etforts, 
many fell victims to the furious onslaught 
of the bloodthirsty Zulus. Trooper Hunter, 
of the Natal Mounted Police, was shot down 
as he ran across the square. At the same 
moment some bodies of Zulus, assevais 
in hand, burst hke dark storm-clouds upon 
the scene, and swept over the enclosure in 
search of victims. Many of the unfortunate 
patients, too wenk to defend themselves 
against such numerous foes, fell under the 
spears of the infuriated enemy, but some were 
fortunate enough to reach the barricade, 
and were quickly helped into a place of 
safety by the anxious soldiers who had been 
endeavouring to cover their retreat. Gunner 
Howard of the Hoyal Artillery, unable to 
reach the line of defences, hid himself away 
in the scrub amongst the bodies of some 
dead horses, and as the Zulus had not 
observed him in the confusion and uncertain 
light that prevailed, he escaped the thirsty 
assegais which would willingly have drunk 
his blood, and safely reached the Mission 
House after the fighting was over. 

The night wore on, and still the fierce 
combat raged. Lieutenants Bromhead and 
Chard nobly fought shoulder to shoulder 
with their men, and were ably seconded by 
Surgeon Reynolds and Assistant-Commis- 
saries Byrne (killed in the engagement) 
Dalton, and Dunne. The Rev. Mr. Smith, 
who was also shut up with the garrison, dis- 
tinguished himself by his devotion to the 
wounded, regardless of the bullets and 
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assegais that whizzed about him. Many 
injured members of the garrison usefully 
employed themselves with serving out 
ammunition, and assisting the surgeon in 
his arduous duties. No one flinched in that 
terriblecrisis. The fire of devoted patriotism 
burnt in their bosons, and they were heroes 
all, ready to die for their Queen and country 
should such a supreme sacrifice be necessary. 
And many did fall beneath the heavy, roughly 
cast bullets, and those terrible spears flash- 
ing in the lurid light of the leaping flames ; 
but they died with the words " Duty and 
Honour " upon their lips. 

The hospital roof had crashed in, and the 
building was now & heap of smouldering 
ruins. 

The Zulus were evidently astonished, and 
not & little disheartened, at the protracted 
resistance they were encountering. They 
had counted upon an easy victory over such 
a slender garrison, but instead of this thev 
had encountered a most stubborn resistance, 
and had seen scores of their finest warriors 
mown down by British bullets or transfixed 
upon British bayonets. It was a rude 
awakening; but Zulus are not wanting in 
courage, and again and again through those 
long night hours did they return to the attack, 
still hoping that their overwhelming numbers 
would enable them to storm the post and 
annihilate its defenders. 

But it was not to be. The awful slaughter 
of Isandhlwana was to a certain extent 
avenged by the rolling back of the Zulu 
impis at Rorke’s Drift. ‘The lieutenants 
and their heroic men, exhausted, blood. 
stained, and grimy with the powder and 
sweat of battle, had the glorious felicity of 
seeing the swarthy warriors of Zululand 
falter in their repeated attacks, and at 
length, at about four o'clock in the morning. 
melt away across the hills without an 
attempt at a rally. The stubborn tenacity 
of the British soldier had won the day, and 
another glorious victory had been added to 
the Roll of Fame—a victory which will be 
remembered as long as the annals of the 
empire exist. 

As the cold light of dawn illuminated the 
sky, a detachment of men issued from the 
Mission House to search for wounded men 
and to count the dead. The bodies of about 
four hundred defunct Zulus were found lying 
amidst their assegais and shields, showing 
with what deadly effect the little garrison had 
used their rifles. The losses on the British 
side included fifteen killed outright, and twzive 
wounded; but of the latter two afterwards 
succumbed to their injuries. 

For their conspicuous gallantry upon this 
eventful day, Victoria Crosses were awarded 
to Lieutenants Bromhead and Chard, to 
Surgeon Reynolds,  Assistant-Commissary 
Dalton, Corporals Allen and Schiess, William 
and Robert Jones, John Williams, and 
Privates Hook and Hitch. 


POULTRY FOR FLESH AND EGGS. 


So other Breeds of Fowls.— The best 

breeds for laying purposes, 1 reckon, 
are: (1) The Hamburgh. These vill repre- 
sent buntams also. They are very pretty, 
shapely birds, and of five varieties—the black, 
the silver and golden pencilled, and silver 
or golden spangled. Small, but good for 
crossing with any large breed. (2) Leghorns, 
even better layers than the Hamburgh, if 
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PART III.—(con/inued). 


not the best we have, laying when only seven 
months old. There are many sorts— black, 
white, brown, pile, and buff. (3) The Minorea 
and white-faced black Spanish. А glance at 
the illustration will show you colour and 
general style of the Spanish —the earlobes 
and wattles, as well as face, should be white. 
They are as chickens delicate, and should 
not be hatehed early. In the Minorca the 


face is red, instead of white, and they 
are less delicate.  Deservedly favourites, no: 
only as layers but as table birds. (4) The 
Andalusians. These are similar birds, ex- 
cept in plumage, und are probably about a- 
good layers and table birds as the Minorca~ 
(5) The Ancona are favourites also as layer-. 
though not as market or ftlesh-producin: 
fowls. They are similar in points ani 
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propertie to the Leghorn, but coloured fowls, 
with yellowish-black speckled legs. Good 
hardy birds. 

The Faverolle is a good all-round or 
utility kind of French fowl. А glance at 
the cut will show shape and points. It is 
called a mongrel. Perhaps; but 1 do not 
want a much better bird on the table, and 
it lays well also, even in cold weather. 

The Game Birds.—They may well be 
called Game. In this respect they are 
thoroughly British. Irespect them accord- 
ingly, and iove to see them about a place. 


HE season of 1902 will be handed down to 
posterity as one of the most unfortunate, 
both as regards weather and actual play, in 
the annals of English Cricket. As was only 
natural, the importance of the County 
Championship was quite put in the shade by 
the visit to this country of the Australians, 
who again carried all before them. 

It says much for their stamina that they 
should have bcaten the record of all their 
predecessors in going through a heavy pro- 
gramine of thirty-nine matches und suffering 
defeat on but two occasions. Yorkshire 
alone of the counties proved successful 
against them, and their otner reverse was 
sustained at the Oval in the fifth and last 
test match. They won the rubber, but, in 
doing so, not even their greatest partisan 
could say they showed any marked superiority 
over the Old Country. By a stroke of fortune 
they avoided defeat а: Birmingham in the 
first match, when England, by scoring 376 for 
9 wickets and disposing of 13 Cornstalks for 
the trifling total of 82 runs, held the winning 
card. Rain came to their rescue there, and 
it also spoilt the second match at Lord's, when 
ihe Australians had to take the field with 
three invalids in Darling, Noble. and Saunders 
and without the services of Trumble. In the 
third match, at Sheffield, their contingent of 
invalids had thoroughly recovered, and they 
quite outplayed England at all points of the 
game, gaining a notable victory by 143 
runs. At Manchester, in the fourth game, 
England, after being engaged in a stern 
uphill fight, had pulled the game round into 
& winning position, only to find that the 
elements were aguin unfavourable to them. 
Had the weather not broken up, the task of 
obtaining the 124 runs which had been set 
thein to win would not have been an impos- 
sible one ; for even with the wicket as bad as 
it was, thcy only failed in their task by 3 
runs. Good bowling, backed up by magnifi- 
cent helding, gave the Australians the victory, 
their etforts in the field being as good as were 
England's correspondingly faulty. 

Even when England retrieved their posi- 
tion somewhat, fortune was against them in 
the last match at the Oval, rain falling 
heavily after the Australians had completed 
an innings of 324. However, in the end 
England rose superior to all difficulties and 
gained a memorable victory after a never- 
to-be-forgotten struggle. The result of the 
game was a great refutation to those 
pessimists who had been writing about the 
decadence of English cricket. 

In reference to the individual work of the 
team, Trumper stood alone among the bats- 
men of the season. He was equally success- 
ful on all wickets, and easily beat the aggre- 
gate record (1,941), of Darling in '99, scoring 
no fewer than 2,570 runs. Hill and Darling 
did not add to their reputations, whilst Noble, 
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They do not lay so well as Leghorns or 
Spanish, certainly, but they are hardy, and 
produce good eggs. They are useful, also, 
for crossing with other birds. 

On the whole, then. though nobody ex- 
pects to make a livelihood from breeding 
fowls for eggs and flesh, still I can recom- 
mend that a few should be kept wherever 
there is any food about that would otherwise 
go to waste, and especially if there be a bit 
of grass. 

] may add for the gratification of those in 
town, that although you cannot breed or set 

[THE END.| 
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useful as he was on occasions, failed to 
maintain his. Gregory as a batsman was a 
failure, though as a field he was facile 
princeps. The wet season materially 
helped Trumble, who met with wonderful 
success, easily heading the list of bowlers ; 
but the most marked feature of the tour 
was the success of nearly all the team that 
were new to England. ‘The form of Duff as 
a batsman, Carter as a wicket-keeper, with 
Armstrong and Hopkins as all-round men, 
spoke volumes for the judgment of the 
Australian selection committee. In sum- 
ming up, let me say that the Australians were 
not England’s superiors, but they were their 
equals, which is praise enough. 

One might enlarge upon the doings of 
Yorkshire to а considerable extent, did 
space permit, for during the course of the 
season they performed many feats of which 
they might reasonably be proud. They 
once more head the Championship list, and 
though, as in 1901, they were defeated by 
Somersetshire, they were never in any danger 
of losing their proud position. Of the last 
80 county matches in which they have par- 
ticipated, defeat was experienced on but two 
occasions— facts which speak for themselves. 
Though they could claim five such sterling 
batsmen as Е. S. Jackson, T. L. Taylor, 
Hirst, Brown, and Tunnicliffe, it was more 
to their attack that they were indebted for 
their wonderful suecess. In dismissing the 
Australians. for 23 runs the Yorkshire 
bowlers earned undying fame. Judging 
Rhodes from his own standard of excellence, 
it cannot be said that he exceeded expecta- 
tions ; and though at times Hirst bowled with 
wonderful etfect, he was not the same 
bowler as in the previous year. He seemed 
to lose his swerving powers more quickly, 
and was therefore on that account not nearly 
such a dangerous bowler. With the falling 
off of the latter came a corresponding im- 
provement in the bowling of Haigh, who, 
although at the top of the list, yet was 
systematically ignored by the selection com- 
mittee for the test matches; he was by far 
the most dangerous bowler of the year. At 
one time Jackson met with more success than 
any of the other bowlers, and it is safe to say 
that he was a better bowler last year than 
at any time of his career. 

Though Yorkshire were not a consistent 
scoring side, yet there rarely came a time 
when somebody did not come to the rescue 
when runs were badly wanted, and it is open 
to question whether that was not an adjunct 
more valuable than consistency. 

Despite being deprived of the services of 
their captain in more than half their matches, 
and also on occasions having to deplore the 
absence of C. B. Fry, Sussex had a most 
successful season, losing only three matches. 
For this excellent record they had in a large 
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fowls where there is no cock in the run— 
that is, unless you buy the setting of eggs— 
you may keep fowls for flesh and eggs 
without the male. 

This is certainly a good plan, seeing that 
if vou keep cocks that will awaken the neigh- 
bours too early in the morning by their 
crowing you are liable to be brought up as 
a nuisance. 

But, in conclusion, let me remind you, that 
unless you have time to attend to the fowl- 
house and runs, you had better not take this 
fancy in hand et all. 


measure to thank Tate, whose consistently 
good bowling earned for him a place in the 
England eleven. He had no other bowlers to 
really support him, and his performances on 
that account were all the more remarkable. 
The seasiders were a strong batting side, and 
this enabled them to draw many matches. 

Dealing with the counties in order of merit. 
the next on the list, Notts, had a good 
season, having the satisfaction of being in 
а higher position than in any year since 
'U2. Shrewsbury, not for the first time in 
his long career, hends the averages of 
England, showing that same impenetrable 
defence that is such a marked feature of his 
game. It was rumoured that he was asked 
to represent England, but declined the invita- 
tion—a fact to be regretted, as his inclusion 
would have been of inestimable value. His 
old companion in many a prolific stand, 
William Gunn, was also in great form, but 
the latter's nephew, John Gunn, did not 
increase his reputation. The brunt of the 
bowling was borne by Wass and Hallam, the 
former, with the single exception of Loch- 
wood, being the best fast bowler in England. 

Surrey were not the Surrey of old, chietly 
owing to the lack of new talent in the bowl- 
ing line. One cannot expect the old bowlers, 
year after year, to bear the great strain 
placed upon them by the incessant cricket 
of nowadays. Although Lockwood at times 
was in wonderful form, yet, owing to an 
injured knee, he was not to be depended 
upon, so that on Richardson fell the lion's 
share of the bowling ; and though he was not 
the Tom of four or five seasons ago, yet he 
was invaluable to the side. 

Abel was in great scoring vein throughout 
the season, but until half the season was over 
Hayward was obviously out of form—a fact 
much to be regretted in a season of tet 
matches. On the whole, the Ovalites experi- 
enced an unsatisfactory season. 

Great hopes had been entertained that the 
Lancastrians would wrest the championship 
from the grasp of the Tykes, but they proved 
to Бе a most disappointing side. With the 
inclusion cf Barnes, who had wrought such 
havoc in Australia, Lancashire should have 
had, it was thought, a bowling side litti- 
inferior to Yorkshire; however, through lack 
of grit, that bowler failed to come up tv 
expectations, and it was to that fact that tne 
county of the Red Rose owe their lowly 
position. Their batting was weak, and for 
the greater part of the season they depended 
too much on the efforts of Maclaren and 
Tyldesley, who, despite the wet season. 
batted splendidly. 

Towards the closing part of their cam- 
paign a new left-handed bowler was intr 
duced in Littlewood, who met with success. 
and hopes are entertained that he may ñ.. 
the gap caused. by the death of Briggs. 
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Seldom, if ever, have Warwickshire had a 
better eleven than that of last scason, and 
they have every reason to feel satisfied with 
their position in thelist. It was unfortunate 
that the first test match ever played at 
Birmingham should have been so thoroughly 
spoilt by rain, and indeed it was mainly 
through bad weather throughout the season 
that the county have suffered such severe 
financial loss. In such a wet season it would 
not have been surprising to have found the 
little midget, W. G. Quaife, occupying a lowly 
position in the averages, but, so far from that 
being the case, he occupied the place of 
honour with an excellent average of 42. He 
received great support from the Aston Villa 
footbalier, Devey, who scored more runs 
than anyone else on the side. Great as was 
the assistance of these two batsmen, they 
were clearly overshadowed by the perform- 
ances of Hargreave with the ball; on hard 
wickeis, in the opinion of many, he was 
superior to Rhodes. He received valuable 
assistance from Santall and Field —the latter 
of whom, owing to the wet wickets, only 
took part in about half the matches. Lilley 
kept wicket well, but was hardly himself as 
a batsman. 

The Hop County have every reason to 
be satisfied with the result of their last 
season's campaign, as, with a little luck, 
they might have won eleven matches instead 
of eight. Their bowling was decidedly good, 
J. R. Mason and Blythe rarely failing to 
make their presence felt, and they were well 
backed up by good fielding. Among the 
batsmen, C. J. Burnup was quite in a class by 
himself, and stands out as perhaps the most 
improved bat in England. It will always 
remain a mystery as to the reason of his 
non-inclusion in a test match; whether on 
good or bad wickets he showed consistently 
good form, and, taking the season throughout, 
it would be a difficult task to name four 
better batsmen than he was in 1902. 

Marked improvement in the bowling 
contributed in no small degree to the greater 
success that attended the efforts of that 
team of surprises, Somerset. Their splendid 
victory over Yorkshire was а feature of the 
season, and was brought about by the bowling 
of Braund and Cranfield. Whereas in 1901 
no bowler possessed an average under 21, 
no fewer than three — Robson, Cranfield, and 
Braund.— obtained their wickets for less than 
18 runs apiece. Naturally, the averages of 
the batsmen were considerably diminished, 
one man alone, Palairet, who heads the list, 
falling from 56 to 29. However, the 
bowling and fielding more than made up 
for the failure of the batsmen. When the 
Cider County could command their full 
strength they were aside that even Yorkshire 
could not afford to throw away chances 
with. They have suffered a loss through 
the departure of Gill to the county of his 
birth, Leicestershire ; a determined hitter, 
good fast bowler, and fine field, Somerset can 
ill afford to lose his services. 

In the absence of R. E. Foster, Worcester- 
shire were not a side to be greatly feared ; they 
lacked the power of rising to the occasion. 
Their main cause of weakness was extremely 
moderate batting; the side possessed good 
material for fast wickets, but under adverse 
conditions there were few batsmen to be 
depended upon. Bowley showed а great 
improvement, and for the first time in his 
career scored 1,000 runs; but the most note- 
worthy feature of Worcestershire's season was 
the all-round form of Arnold, who was by far 
the most useful man in the team. During 
the course of the season he had the honour 
of joining those players who have taken 100 
wickets and scored 1,000 runs іп a season. 
H. K. Foster captained the side with admir- 
able judgment and batted consistently in all 
matches. 
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After years of misfortune and repeated 
failures, it must have been most gratifying, 
not only to the players but to the sup- 
porters of Derbyshire, that they should 
have been able to stem the tide of disaster in 
the manner they did last season. Though 
they only won four matches, yet their cricket 
was a great improvement on anything that 
they had done since '96. No one worked 
harder for the side than did their captain, 
Lawton, who, besides being one of the main- 
stays in batting, set an excellent example in 
the field. He was excellently backed up by 
Ashcroft, who headed the batting list, and by 
Bestwick, who, even in a season unsuited to 
fast bowling, considerably improved his 
figures of the previous season. The West 
Indian, Olivierre, became qualified in July, 
and proved himself a valuable acquisition ; he 
should be a tower of strength to the side, who 
greatly need dependable batsmen. 

To drop from second to eleventh place, 
and to te unable to count a single victory on 
one’s own ground, is not a record to be 
pleased with, but thia was the fate that befell 
Middlesex. It is only fair to state that, like 
Somerset, Kent, and Gloucester, who are so 
dependent on amateur talent, Middlesex 
were not able to put their full strength into 
the field until the Schoolmasters’ season 
began in August. In a season which gave 
great assistance to bowlers, the failure of 
their two great trundlers, Hearne and Trott, 
was most disappointing, and it was to this 
cause that they owed their sorry plight. They 
had a varied assortment of batting, and were 
capable of heavy scoring on fast wickets, but 
on the slow wickets they did not shine as a 
whole. The most consistent scorer was W. P. 
Robertson, who at times kept wickei with 
marked skill. 

Want of success on the part of their 
bowlers was also the cause of the disastrous 
season of Essex, fur, even though Mead at 
times bowled well, their attack was far from 
being formidable. They were a good bat- 
ting side, even on wet wickets, but their 
fielding left something to be desired. 

The same remark applies to Gloucester- 
shire, for their fielding, even when the team 
was at full strength, fell far below the 
traditions of the county in that department 
of the game. Though on paper form the 
side looked to be a weak bowling side, such 
was really not the case. There was a good 
deal of variety in the attack, and had better 
support in tne field been afforded to the 
bowlers the Western Shire would have 
considerably improved their position. 

Relying, as they do, on the services of so 
many military men, it is not to be wondered 
at that Hampshire should have earned the 
invidious distinction of becoming the holders 
of the Wooden Spoon. They could ill spare 
such redoubtable batsmen as Major Poore, 
Captain Greig, Major Quinton, and E. M. 
Barrett. The only bright spot in their 
cricket was the superb performance of the 
South African, Llewellyn, who headed both 
their batting and bowling averages; he also 
had the further distinction of being one of 
the reserve players in the first test match. 
With the war at an end, Hampshire's 
prospects for this season are considerably 
brighter. 

The 'Varsity Match, after having been 
left unfinished for three years, resulted in 
a good win for Cambridge by five wickets. 
Neither side was a great one, but the batting 
of the Light Blues was of more even de- 
scription. 

The Gentlemen were ignominiously de- 
feated at Lord’s by the Players, and had the 
worst of a drawn game in the return match 
at the Oval. It can hardly be said that the 
standard of play on the part of the Amateurs 
in either game was above the average. 

Cricket played under the wet conditions 
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that existed last season could not but 
produce depression in spectators and players 
alike, for play on-most days was of the 
irritating intermittent description. To ex- 
perience two successive wet seasons would 
be extremely unusual, and one must needs 
derive what little consolation one can from 
that fact. 
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Problem No. 618. 
By Отто Fuss. 
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| WHITE. | 8&+10=18 pieces. 


White to play and mate in four (4) moves. 


Solution of No. 617.—1, B—Kt 8, Ki— 
Kt 7 ch. (ora, b). 2, K—Kt 5, P—Kt 6 (if 
Kt—K 8, then Kt B 4 ch. and P—B 6 
mate). 3, P—B 6, and 4, Q—Kt 3 or Kt— 
B4 mate. (a) P—-Kt6. 2, P-B6,K x Kt. 
3, QxP ch, K—B 3. 4, B—K 5 mate. 
(b) Kt—B 4 or 6. 2, Kx Kt, followed by 
3, Kt—B 4 ch., etc. 


BLINDFOLD CHESS. 


It was thought by many that the English 
notation was better for blindfold players 
than the International notation, but H. N. 
Pillsbury used the German notation on 
July 27, 1902, at Hanover, when he played 
twenty-one games, the greatest number ever 
played blindfold and simultaneously. His 
opponents were very strong players, and 
therefore the play lasted eleven hours and 
a-half, from 2 р.м. till 2 А.м., with an in- 
terval of half an hour at six o'clock. Pills- 
bury won three, drew eleven, and lost seven 
games. 

HE tp- MATEs. 


Constructive abilities are not only shown 
in direct problems, like the above diagram, 
but also in self-mates and help-mates. The 
latter are those in which White and Black 
assist one another to produce mate, as in 
the following by W. Greenwood: White, K— 
K R7; R-QB8; B—QR 7. Black, K— 
QB5; B—K7; P—Q B 4. White begins, 
and mates in four moves, thus: 1, R— 
Q R 8, K—Kt 5. 2, B—Kt 8, B—Kt 4. 
3, R—R 3, P—B 5. 4, B—Q 6 mate. The 
same author produces such a kind of mate 
in the following position in five moves: 
White, K—K R 8; P—K R 4. Black, 
K—Q R 5; R—K Kt 6; Ps—Q Kt 4 and 
К R 7. 

An ancient two-move problem of the two 
Rooks against a Knight is prettily turned 
into a three-mover by J. Möller, thus: 
White, K-Q R 5; Rs—Q R7 and Q 7. 
Black, K--K sq.; Kt—K Kt4. It is a fine 
two-mover, thus: White, K—Q R 7; Rs— 
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Q Kt 7 and K R 7. Black, K—K sq.; Kt— 
K3. To this may be added two beauties by 
F. Móller: White, K—Q Kt 6; Q—K R 3; 
B—Q 3; Kts—Q B 6 and K 4. Black, K— 
Q4; R—K R3; B—K R 2; Kt—Q 8; Ps— 
Q 3 and KR 5, White mates in two moves; 
and a three-mover is: White, K—Q Kt sq.; 
Q—Q B 5; R—K B 2; Kt—K Kt 4; Ps— 
Q Kt 3 and Q 2. Black, K—K 5; R—Q3; 
Kt—K Kt 8; Ps—Q 2 and 4, K B 3 and 6. 

The symmetrical play in the following 
three-mover by H. von Gottschall is amus- 
ing: White, K—K sq.; Rs—Q B 4 and 
K Kt 4; B—K 4; Kts—Q B 7 and К Kt 7; 
P—K B 5. Black. K—K 6; B-—K sq.; 
Kt —K 2; Ps-Q Kt 4, K4 and KR 4. It 
would be better to remove the White P, and 
place the Q Kt on Q R 6. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. W.—Your two problems show ability, but are un- 
finished. 

A. R. — Your drawing is clearer than your writing. and 
you may later on send a suitable problem. Try this 
end-game between Potter and Fenton: White, K— 
Q Kt 6; P--Q В 6. Black, K—Q R 8; R—Q 4. 
White to play and win. You will find that some- 
times a R is better than a Q. 
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AT A CRICKET MATCH. 


IMHE game was going at a crawl, 
And half-asleep I sat, 
When I was wakened by a ball 
Projected from a bat. 


It struck me with a ringing sound 
Above the dexter eye, 

And down I lay upon the ground 
To contemplate the sky. 


They picked me up in half a jiff, 
And then I weakly said, 

* Will some one kindly tell me if 
The ball has split my head ? " 


* Break him the news," the doctor said ; 
They answered, one and ali, 
“Not much—it hasn't split your head— 
Your head has split the ball!” 
SYDNEY J. TAYLER. 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


JONES’S MENAGERIE. 


. “JONES is going to start a menagerie,” said Smith " 

* What's he going to put in it?” asked Brown. 

“ Himself, 1 suppose," jeered Smith. 

But they both paid their penny to sce it, und Jones 
gained enough pocket-mouey to keep him in tuck till 
the end of the term. 

АП the boys came to see his menagerie. He kept it 
in his locker. There was a tortoise, a water turtle, 
three newts that died, a rat, four snails, and a cock- 
roach. Опе day the rat ate the snails and the cock- 
roach, and died of appendicitis, and Jones thought it 
was high time to be getting something new, 

Опе day he met the Hendmaster’s little daughter 
carrying something in her piuafore. 

" What is it ? " he asked. 

“ Lapit,” she replied. 

“A what?” 


“Lapit.” i 

“Um! Alive?” 

* fas," 

“Show me. No? What can it do?" 


* Open its nose and азу e-e." 

Jones was quite excited. A new animal! Just the 
very thing he wanted. He offered Mab sixpence, but 
she ran away in a fright. 

Jones went on his way meditating. The Lapit must 
be his. He soon discovered, with Sherlock Holmes-like 


astuteness, that Mab's uncle from Borneo had given it: 


to her, and that she actually kept it in a hutch, as if it 
were а common guinea-pig. 

One night Jones determined—not to steal it, of 
course, nothing so caddish— but just to borrow it. 
Smith had said several unkind things about the 
menagerie, and Jones felt his reputation was at «take, 
Bo he climbed ont of bis cubiele window and ran across 
the cricket-Held into the Headmasters garden. All 
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was quiet, but it was very dark indeed. Jones went 
forward quickiv. for he knew where the hutch was. 

Suddenly he fell forward, clutched wildly in the air, 
and disappeared underground. 

He alighted on a heap of dead leaves, hurting his 
wrist. After a few minutes he stood up and began to 
collect his thoughts slow!y, one by one. 

"Um! This is the beastly old well I can't get 
out !" 

Then, like the philosopher he was Jones curled 
up and went to sleep. ln the morning the gardener 
found him. and let down a ladder, and helped him to 
get out. But he did not let him off, for he marched 
him straight in his dressing-gown and slippers to the 
Head, who was breaktasting. 

“What is this, Jones ? °° said that awful personage 
severely. 

“ Please, sir," said Jones, whimpering, I've hurt 
my wrist.” 

“Then why not go to the doctor in vour proper 
clothes, instead of coming here en déshabille.” 

“Please, sir, I didn't exactly come. 1 was brought, 
sir. I didn’t want to come.” 

“No shuffling,” said the Head, concealing a smile. 
* Explain yourself.” 

The miserable Joues stood first on one foot and then 
on another, and shivered. Finally he told the whole 
story of the menagerie. 

“Oh, sir, I did so want to borrow the Lapit. Just to 
see it, even. Idid want to see it open its nose. I never 
saw a Lapit." 

The Head turned to Mab, who was staring hard at 
Jones. 

“My dear,” said her father, “fetch your Lapit.” 

She ran off, und returned with a small rabbit that 
twitched its upper lip. 

“ There it is,” said the Head. “ Now cut along, and 
have your wrist scen to. I shall not punish you this 
time, but you must give the rest of your menagerie to 
Mab. I shall tell the whole school to«lay the story 
of your nocturnal adventure.” 

“Oh, sir!” stammered the wretched Jones. 

So, when you next meet Sir William Jones, Bart., 
President of the International Zoological Society, so 
well known for his learned treatises on the lesser 
ruminants, be sure you do not address him by his 
schoul nickname of Lapit. A. C. W. T. 
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A NEW WAY OF PLAYING 
CATCH. 


By A WINCHESTER Boy. 


(G. C. W. writes to us from Winchester College, 
suggesting that as many of our readers doubtless 
spend a fair amount of time iu sending catches to each 
other, they may perhaps like to try a wav of turning 
this occupation into a game. The following are the 
* Rules" he has devised, and he states that he has 
often played the game most successfully by them.—Ep.] 


RULES OF THE GAME, 


1. The game 16 for two players. 
2. The game is played with a cricket-ball. 
3. A court should be marked out as follows : 


The lines Aa and BB are supposed to be of infinite 
length. ` 

4. The two players should toss for the choice of ends. 

5. The player who has lost the toss begins the game 
by throwing the ball to his opponent. — 

6. The players throw alternately daring the whole 
game. 

7. The obiect of the game is to score points. 

8. The player who firsc scores twenty points wins. 

9. Supposing that the players are Р and Q, and that 
P, baying won the toss, has chosen the end A, P lobes. 
a poiut in any of the following ways: 

(«) 1f he touches the ball, when thrown bv Q and, 
having done so, fails to catch it, wherever it would 
have pitched. 

(0) If he throws the ball so that it pitches outside 
the rectangle (в), provided that Q has not tunched it, 
in which case P would score a point. 

‚ (с) If he misses а catch thrown by о, which pitches 
inside, or on one of the bordering lines, of the rect- 
angle (A). | 

(4) If P, at the time he throws the ball, has any 
part of his body on the ground in front of AA. 

(e) If r, at the time he throws the ball, bas no part 
of his body on the ground behind АА. 

10. The players change ends after every five points 
scored between therm. 

11. Neither player is obliged to wait for his opponent 
to vet ready, even if а point has just been scored, 
except at the beginning of the game and after chang- 
ing ends, 

12. The ball may be thrown from any distance 
behind the line. 


13. The ball may be caught anywhere, but it ія, of 
course, adviaable not to catch it if you are certain 
that it will fall outside your rectangle. 

14. An umpire should be appointed to decide all 
doubtful points, and to keep the score. 

15. The umpire should be about half-way between 
the two rectangles and about two yards away on either 
side. 

16. The umpire should not give a decision about rule 
9 (d) and (e) unless appealed to. 

17. The game is not intended for hard throwing, but 
the players must arrange beforehund about thia, 

1х. The umpire must cause all hard throws to be 
repeated, without being appealed to, 


N.B.—If it is impossible to mark all the lines of the 
court, the positions of the lines AA, BB can be marked 
by some straight stick, such as а cricket-stump. In 
that case throws which are too far or too wide cannot 
be penalised, but the umpire must judge whether 4 
player was justified in leaving such catches alone. Lu 
any case, there is no reason to disregard rule 9 (а). 
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MYSTERY OF THE FIREPROOF 
HAND. 


Tue following letter will speak for itself. We neel 
scarcely say that we ourselves have not tested the 
“mixture.” 


“In the article ‘Our Strange Fellow Passenger. 
by Mr. D. Ker, in the * B.O.P. for October 11, 1972, 
there is the phrase: ‘The mystery of the fireprucf 
hand was never cleared. up, but it may very pos 
sibly have been a false one, etc. Now, а repeaud 
rubhing of the body by a mixture of sulphuric acid aud 
alum makes the body insensible to fire. Probably Mr. 
Voroff, the robber in Mr. D. Ker's story, must have 
known this—A. P. Palounine Toupsé (Caucasus), 


Russia” 


A PUPIL-TBACHERS’ MAGAZINE. 


THE Marylebone Pupil-Teachers’ Centre have startet 
а maguzine entitled the ^ Marylebone Centre Magazine.” 
and its motto is “Speak True, Live Pure Rigbt 
Wrong.” Its contents are almost entirely the work of 
the boys and girls attending the Centre, and it is 
edited by a committee chosen from amongst themselves, 
When one remembers this, one can houestly say that it 
is n really creditable little production; and we very 
heartily wish it long life and prosperity. Here are one 
or two brief extracts frum the January issue :— 


ANARCHY. 


After having received a lesson on Government, aome 
children were usked to write short compositions on the 
subject. One child gave the following charming 
definitions of an Absolute Monarchy, а Limiud 
Monarchy. and a Republic : 

“A Absolute Monarchy is when He does as He likes; 
a Limited Monarchy is when he dont do as he likes; a 
Republic is when He dont do nothing at all." 


LITLE SLIPS AND MISSING COMMAS, 


It іх better to be brief in business statements, аці 
the Putney fishmonger who announced * Winkles 15 
Riz" was a model in his way. Even brevity has tta 
pitfalls, however, asa well-known swimming club si>- 
covered last year when, in advertising its aunual fete, it 
announced on the placards * Dress optional." — This 
announcement caused a harmless sensation ; БИ there 
are others which are unfortunate—as, for example, the 
one displayed ina North Loudon shop window, which 
rau : * Our superior butter is one shilling pér pound ; 
no one can touch it." “Annual sale going ou," ran 
another ; “don't go anywhere else to be chented—come 
iu here.” 

There was something wrong, too, about the advertise 
ment whieh asked for a boy who could * 4dpeu oysters 
with a reference," and thatof tlie furner who undertook 
to" make up gowns, capes, ete., for пех out of their 
own skins." The advertisement of a phaeton for sale 
was curiously awkward, It run: “ To be disposed of, а 
mail phaeton, the property of a gentleman with a 
movable headpiece, as good as new.” Here are one or 
two others of the same race : “ Wanted, an organist, 
and а boy to blow the same "; “ Wanted, a room for 
two gentlemen about 30 feet long aud 20 feet broad " ; 
“Four sale a piano, the property of a musician with 
carved legs.” 
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A PUBLIC-SCHOOL MASTER’S 
TESTIMONY. 


A WELL-KNOWN public-school master writes to us 
under date of January 15: * You may like to know 
that since I have become well acquainted with the 
*B.O.P. and its excellent reading for boys, I have 
felt it à pleasant duty toregommend it ut nll times, We 
want this class of literature in these days more than 
ever,” 
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White to Play and Mate in Two Moves. 
` No. 1267.—Vol. XXV. 
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CHRIS CUNNINGHAM : 


A STORY OF THE STIRRING 
DAYS OF NELSON. 


Bv DR. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


Author of ** The Shell Hunters," `* The Cruise of the 
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CHAPTER IV.—FUN AND FROLIC AT WALMESLEY 
HALL-—THE SQUIRE'S PROPOSAL. 


I THINK most good boys are shy, and I am 
sure that boys with innate ability and 
Ame r the promise of genius are. They are often 
WU]  chaffed about such shyness. Great rough 
EOS ТД “loons” have often very small souls, and, 
° j from the way they eat, apparently gizzards 
pct ` Jj instead of stomachs. 
| M Nothing short of a fly-blister would bring 
a blush to the cheeks of fellows like that. 
They may get through the world after a 
fashion, but they are not likely to get to the 
top of the tree, and they needn't expect to 
find the Antarctic Pole. 

Well, Chris, whose father, although not a 

"КАЛЧЫ rich man, had provided him with good 
tree | э clothes of the strange old-fashioned cut that 
_ UU we never see anywhere out of books nowa- 

~~ days was very far indeed from feeling at 
home all at once at Walmesley Hall. He 
had never been used to be nursed in such a 
luxurious style before, and although every- 
body, from Lady Tredegar downwards, was 
kindness personified, still, there were moments 
when he wished himself at home again. He 
could not even help thinking that the liveried 
servants looked haughtily at him. 

The children—there were three younger 
than Pris— were all wildly merry. They 
were evidently determined, moreover, to play 
at making Chris a hero, and Chris, of course, 
felt uncomfortable at that. 

Not, mind you, that he did not know the 
manners and customs of good society. In- 
deed, he had had better schocling and more 
training than the children of many people of 
higher degree. There was no School Board 
in those days, but for all that thoughtful 
people were not slow to recognise the ad- 
vantages which a good education was certain 
to confer on their children. Captain Cun- 
ningham’s half-pay, even with the com- 
passionate allowance begrudgingly bestowed 
upon him for the terrible wounds he had 
received on the deck of fame, made but a 
poor income; still, Chris was an only son, 

After the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. and he could renew his youth in seeing him 
(Draven for the “ Boy's Uwn Paper " by HENRY В. HOWCHIN.) do well. 

He came of a proud old Scottish family, 

however, as everyone who has read history 
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must know from the name. Cunningham had 
entered the Service through the hawse-hole 
- in other words, he had risen from amongst 
the men, or from before the mast. 

The best men, he had told his wife more 
than once, are not always those who have 
been helped into power, but those who have 
climbed the hill of success by their own un- 
aided exertions. 

His father, knowing all the perils of the 
ocean wave, especially in war-time, and the 
roughness, I might even вау horrors, of life in 
the lower decks, would fain have had Chris 
stay at home and chocse some business for 
which his education so well fitted him. 
But, with hanging head, one day Chris 
begged to b» allowed to become a man-of- 
war sailor. 

“I know all about the hardships, father," 
the boy said; “ but you faced them, and so, I 
think, can I." 

And so the father first, and after a while 
the mother, had consented that the lad might 
have his own way. 

“Ah! lass!” cried the old sailor, “ the 
Lord is strong and willing enough to look 
after Chris ut seg as well as on the dry land. 
Cheer up, my dear; depend upon it, he'll Jive 
to do well. Cheerily does it. Come, Il 
xing you а song you used to love in days 
gone by.” 

She had liked to hear them, and indeed it 
was those same dear old sea-songs that had 
first won her heart. 

Well, Chris arose next morning with a 
happier heait; he was cooler and calmer 
altogether; and when he joined the family 
group at breakfast, and noticed no ceremony, 
anl that everyone was natural and at ease, 
he too became natural. For a time, and it 
would be all too brief, he was to be one of 
them; and though he knew he was soon to go 
afloat, he was determined to be happy while 
he could and woo the fleeting monients as 
they passed. 

In this he was wonderfully wise. 
not put us into this world to mope. 
just keep free of sin, and smile. 

Chris, in less thana day, had settled down. 
He fell quite in love with the wee tots and 
joined with heart and soul in their games; 
for you see he had never had a brother or 
sister of his own. 

They liked him best when he pretended to 
be a bear or а wolf or a “ she-bull.” They 
all went out of the room till he had hidden 
himself in some unlikely corner, from which 
he was expected to pounce suddenly forth 
and devour the first victim he caught. . 

When he clapped his hands to show he 
was hidden, they all trooped in and went 
fearfully round the room on tiptoe trying to 
find him. They were very silent while doing 
so, but if they heard a low growl there was a 
shrick of fun and terror combined. And 
when he did dash out, ob, the silence was 
broken and no ;nistake about it, and for the 
time being the grent old-fashioned nursery 
was just a wild excited topsey-turveydom. 

But the bear seize lt his living, kicking, 
laughing prey and went back to his den to 
devour it. Then the den was laid siege to, 
and after a terrible struggle the bear was 
killed and lay dead on the nursery floor with 
all the children marching round him and 
singing an old fashioned song of victory. 

1 eun tell you the nursery, when fuu like 
this was going on, was no place for a nervous 
old lady with a sick headache. But there 
was no one of that kind at the Hall. 

Sir Timothy was more of a country squire 
than n society man. He dearly loved a dog 
and u eun; and in the hills and woods that 
lav around Walinesley there was something 
really worth shooting. How different nowa- 
days, when. England rears her pheasants by 
hand like barn-door chickens and turns theni 
down to be shot at m the season. 


God did 
Let us 
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There was a party of the neighbouring 
gentry at the Hall for the Christmas, and as 
often as not Captain Cunningham himself 
stumped all the way there, too, and stayed foc 
dinner. 

Now, I do most sincerely believe that, 
although probably not so * refined" as we 
ventry folks of the present day are supposed 
to be, there was far more mirth, far more 
genial good feeling and general hilarity at 
the stately halls of England in the good old 
days of Nelson than ever we see now. 

Why, if I had space in which to tell of one- 
half the fun and good cheer that were the 
order of day and night at Walmesley, the 
render would stare with surprise, and be 
quite sorry he didn't happen to be alive 
then. 

There was snow at this particular Christ- 
mas-time ; there nearly always was a white 
Yule in ye olden days. Drifting snow, too, 
and high wind at times, and carriages bring- 
ing guests to the Hall got buried in “ wreaths ” 
of it that stood across the highway like the 
combing brenkers on a sandy shore, and 
relays of farmer's horses were kept in the 
village ready to lend assistance. Аз to 
clearing the roads, that was useless—they 
got filled up in twenty minutes again. 

But the ladies laughed at such adventures ; 
and when they did reach their destination 
at last, and saw the light of lamps and 
roaring fires falling red across the snow- 
bound lawns, what a feeling of comfort and 
ease was theirs ! 

Well, when Christmas itself came, the 
feasting and the fun grew fast and furious. 
What if the dancing was different from ours, 
there was ten times more heart in it, ten 
times more enjoyment in Roger de Coverley 
than in the dreamiest kind of valse of modern 
times. 

I feel while writing as if I were driving a 
waggonette with a pair of high-headed, 
spirited horses, and there was a danger of 
their being too much for even my hard 
country-bred hand, so I must ease up or my 
subject may bolt with me. 

Captain Cunningham appeared (by special 
request of Lady Tredegur) at this Christmas 
festival in the uniform of the Service in 
which he had done such gallant deeds. 

Despite the fact that his head would keep 
jerkiny occasionally, he was а handsome cld 
fellow and an especial pet with the ladies. І 
believe that if Mrs. Cunningham herself 
liadn't been the most sensible of women she 
might easily have been a little jealous. But 
she delighted to have her husband admired. 
]t was a compliment to her good taste in 
having married him. 

But Cunningham had the male ear of 
the dining-table also, and when the Jadies 
retired kept laughter afloat in it most artistic 
Way. 

The Cunninghams were storm-stayed for 
two whole days, and they did not really 
regret it; and it was a treat to sce the chil- 
dren enjoying themselves, especially their 
boy Chris, who, though still weakly, was able 
to enter into the spirit of the whole Christ- 
mas fun. 


Everything came to an end in those old 
days, just as everything does in ours. 

Chris was now abte to go out, not only for 
drives but for sports on the ice, which on 
the flooded meadows was bearing. 

Though the guests had gone—it was now 
past the New Ycar— the old. captain still 
came over to the Hall almost every day, for 
dinner and a chat. 

"Dy the bye, Cunningham,” said Sir 
Timothy one afternoon, as he handed. the 
sulor his snulf-5box,. “what are you going to 
make of that boy of yours ? ` 

* Well," replied the Captain, " he is a good 
bos, you. know, and a clever. ЈЕ he would 


but settle down, I believe he would make a 
capital man of business." 

" Ye—es. Well, it is difficult to put old 
heads on young shoulders, and, ‘pon honour. 
my friend, from all appearance you have 
been in your time rather an unsettled box 
yourself.” 

The old sailor laughed. 

“ Well, Sir Timothy," he replied, ** parts of 
me are now pretty well settled--that arm 
and leg for example, and "— rubbing his head 
—-** that French fellow tried hard to settle 
all the rest of me at one blow. А brother 
officer cut him down; but there! I bear no 
ill-will to his memory. He was only doing 
his duty.” 

“A happy way of looking at it. 
think your boy will settle? ” 

“ Not on shore, and at sea there is no 
settlement. But he is bent on going, and he 
is a plucky lad.” 

* Of that, Cunningham, I have had ample 
evidence, and sorry indeed am I that, having 
so gallantly saved the life of my son and 
heir, he should have suffered so severe an 
illness thereafter." 

“ Well, that is past and gone.” 

" But you think that he must and will g 
to sea.” 

“ That I’m sure оѓ; and, if he keeps steady. 
he will get on in the Service and rise to be 
something better than his father.” 

“Well, with your permission, I should 
like to use my influence to get him a 
commission. Knows he aught of seaman- 
ship?" 

“He is a better sailor than anyone of his 
age l have ever known. ‘There is nothing 
be cannot do with boats, and he could take 
а ship to pieces and fit her all up again. 
He might be a pilot, too, as far as Portsmouth 
is concerned." 

" f can do it. Cunningham. My own bor, 
whom lads of his own age at school call the 
little Admiral, knows scarce anything about 
seamanship bar that which he has studied or 
read in books." 

“ And be will be а naval officer ? ” 

“He is а naval officer now. Не was 
made a midshipman before he left his 
cradle.” 

* ] have heard of such favours.” 

"Yes; you sec his promotion has been 
going on, and as soon as he joinsand has 
studied in the gun-room a few years he wiil 
rise all the sooner.” 

The old Captain laughed. 

“ Length of service dating from the days 
when he wore long clothes, eh ? ” 

“Well, perhaps; I'm not sure.” 

" But, as he is to be your heir, was it not 
foolhardy to have — ^ 

“ I know what you mean, Captain Cunning- 
ham; but, mind you this—I was not Nir 
Timothy then, and had nothing for him to 
heir. But new he is an oflicer of the King, and 
as such must do his duty and go on board 
his ship in a few months’ time. He is still a 
trifle weakly, but he has the heart in himu to 
make a pood sailor. 

“ Now," continued this genuine old English 
country gentleman, ‘what about getting 
your boy into the Service? I’m really wish- 
ful to do myself the pleasure of doing you a 
favour, and I like the Jad.” 

There was somethin;: very like tears in the 
old sailor's blue eyes, as, after a pause, he 
made reply. 

* Will you let me thank you, Sir Timothy 
Tredegar, in my own blunt way. for of fine 
пеха I never had the gift. 

* Chris, then, must run the risk of foun- 
dering or of floating into fortune by hi 
own exertions, unaided by anyone. опат 
even by his father, except in the matter of 
toggery and a few books to read and. keep up 
his studies. 

"I told bim so. 


Do you 


‘Chr,’ ! :as ‘Гат 
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willing to give you a start in business on 
shore, but, lad, if you are bound to go to sea, 
you go only with a father’s blessing. That 
father, a sadly battered old hulk now, crept in 
through the hawse-hole and rose to the rank 
of Post Captain by the aid of his own good 
cutlass and work alone. You must do the 
same.’ ‘And, father,’ says the boy, ‘I mean 
to do so likewise.’ 

“And that, sir, is my answer to your mot 
kind and thoughtful proposal.” 

The Squire looked a little sad—I must 
not say crestfallen. 
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“You must have your own way, Captain 
Cunningham,” he said quictly. 

“ But mind, I’m not ungrateful, sir," said 
the sailor. 

“ No, no, I don't consider you so ; the debt 
of gratitude lies all on my side, and however 
I shall be able to repay it, Captain, I don't 
know." 

“Good Sir Timothy, my bey did but his 
duty for yours. He did only what any other 
biave lad would have done in his place; so 
forget it." 

The knight smiled. 


(70 be continued.) 
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“I cannot, and I am not going to try. So 
there ! 

“There 15 one thing.” he added after n 
thoughtful pause, ** which I am sure you will 
not object to, and that is letting Chris and 
Albert be in the same ship. They are so 
friendly, and an oecasion might arise when 
they might be of assistance the one to the 
other. or an occasion may arise when I can be 
of assistance to your boy." 

Strangely enough, these words of this worthy 
English knight were prophetic, as we shail in 
good time see. 


CRESUS MINOR; OR, TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 


A WILDLY 


IMPROBABLE STORY. 


By SKELTON KuProRbD, 


Author of * Hammonds Hard Lines," " The Mess that Jack Made," * The Uscharted land,” ete, 


qu the reader may not be so mystified as 
Harry, we had better explain. what had 
actually happened. 

Mr. Wentover had not been quite so easily 
imposed upon as Harry had thought. He 
had observed the soft feel of the door as he 
had pressed it buck against the wall of the 
cloak.room. He was certain that there was 
some one behind it, but he was neither so 
young nor so strong as he once was, and did 
not feel equal to tackling a burglar single- 
handed. Accordingly he had pretended to bo 
satisfied, and had gone off, but only to call 
in the aid of Mr. Hobiter, who was not only 
a young man, but a distinguished athlete. 

It was at this time only & few minutes 
after midnight, so Hobiter was not vet in 
bed. A very few words explained the state 
of affairs. It was now Hobiter that was in 
a hurry. No doubt it was because Mi. 
Wentover stayed to put on a cout tha* 
Harry got out of the house without being 
caught. 

The two masters were soon on his track, 
however, depending entirely upon their ears, 
and cursing their folly in not bringing some 
sort of light with them. It was at the statue 
that they first felt sure of their prev. As we 
are aware, they started in pursuit at once, 
though Hobiter was the one who began the 
race, while Wentover was the one into wnom 
Harry had run. 

When the mélée had taken place they 


naturally thought they had caught the 
culprit. Certainly the man whom they 


brought to the ground fought savagely. For 
days afterwards Mr. Wentover carricd about 
on his person blue and yellow reminders of 
his encounter, though fortunately they were 
all decently out of reach of the public eye. 

Hobiter proved too much for their 
antagonist, who was now dragged ignomini- 
ously to the hall door. As soon as they had 
him safe in the little cloak-room, Hobiter 
struck a match, and then the two masters 
nearly fainted. 

Their prisoner was no other than Larry- 
bone. 

Hobiter thrust his hands into his trouser 
pockets and whistled. Wentover asked 
somewhat angrily : 

* What in the world are you doing skulk- 
ing about the hall at this time of night ? ” 

“J wasn't skulking about no hall, and I 
want to know what you two mean by assault- 
ing me like this ? ” 

Larrybone saw that there had been some 
mistake, and did his best to profit by it. 
Wentover, however, was in no humour tò be 
browbeaten. 


CHAPTER VIII. —E:OUGH ON LARRYLONE. 


"Its for you to explain, my man. You 
thought I didn't know you were bchind that 
door. But I'm not quite so blind as you give 
me credit for." 

“Behind that door!” cried. Larrybone 
with an astonishment that the two men 
mistook for dismay. “ What are you talking 
about ? " 

“ You are determined not to «peak, I see," 
was Wentover's very disconcerting reply. 
* Very well. You can tell the truth to Dr. 
Culverton to-morrow. In the meantime, 
we'll see you off the premises. This way!" 

Poor Larrybone was led to the door, and 
dismissed to his own quarters with the parting 
advice from Hobiter— 

“As straight home as you can now, 
Larry." 

Next morning there was an inquiry. into 
the ease in the Doctor's room immediately 
after prayers. But if Wentover hoped to 
have the first word by this early start he was 
disappointed. Larrybone had had a private 
interview with the Doctor before prayers. 

When the two masters appeared аз 
Larrybone’s accusers, the Doctor seemed 
very ill at ease, and began depresutingly — 

"Larrybone has given me quite a satis- 
factory explanation of his being where you 
found him last nicht, gentlemen —ch, at 
least, if not quite satisfactory " — here he cast 
an indignant glance at Larrybone —* at all 
events an explanation that  sufliciently 
accounts for his being where you found him 
— i.e. his conduct admits of an explanation 
other than you may be inclined to put upon 
it." 

This was not at ull clear, nnd if the 
Doctor was satisfied he certainly did not look 
it. Mr. Wentover smiled his smile -the 
smile that the lazy boys of St. Vortigern's 
knew and hated — und asked : 

"[ presume his satisfactory explanation 
includes these ?”’ 

As he spoke the master laid upon the dcsk 
a handful of sovereigns. 

“Ticse! Dless my soul! what's this?” 
complained the Doctor, open-eyed. “ Where 
did these come from?" 

" ''hese—oh, these," repl el Wentover with 
assumed carelessness —* ï picked them up - 
that is, ace picked them up, Hobiter and T—ut 
the place where we had the scrimmage with 
Larrvbone last night." 

“Worse and worse," muttered the Doctor. 
Then, turning suddenly upon the. culprit, 
"You suid nothing at all about money. 
What have you to say to this ?" 

" Nothiug, sir," was the reply. This 
answer had all the iing of honesty, which 14 


might well have. since hones: it was. “I 
never saw so many sovercigns at once in my 
life before." 

“ I daresay not," replied Wentover coldly; 
* you see it was in the dark you lost them, 
and it may very well have been in the dark 
that you found them." 

" But I swear before — —" 

* Don't trouble," interrupted Wentover un- 
graciously ; “ it's a bad habit, and will do you 
no good anyway. You've got to explain how 
you came by this money.” 

* But I tell you I don't know. 
it before.” 

* You'd better not talk so much about see. 
ing. lt sounds suspicious." 

* But I tell you I know nothing whatever 
about it. I swear by ——" 

* No, no. Stick to plain English. How 
are you going to explain this money when 
the police ask about 11?” 

“The police! But you wont - —" Here 
there was a momentary pause, after which 
Larrybone seemed to have ап inspiration. 
“You say that you picked up that mouey 
where we were strugg'ing last night? ” 

* Precisely.” 

“ Then, if I knew about that money lying 
about loose on the ground, do you think it 
likely that I'd have let it lie for you to pick 
up and usa it against me--even if I didnt 
want it for myself? Ionly wish ТЛ known. 
It 'ould ‘a been in my pocket at this 
moment." 


I never saw 


The concluding remark was almost 
inaudible, but that did not matter. Went- 


over was already staggered by this new 
view. 

“ There's something in what he says, Dr. 
Culverton.. A good deal, in fact. And if 
you're prepared to accept his explanation of 
how he came to be skulking in the hall last 
night, no more need be said. This moncy 
will require to be explained in some other 
wav." 

“ But he was not in the hall at all—he was 
only ---" 

Here the Doctor broke off. He had 
promised to Larrybone not to publish the 
explanation. 

"Then he's humbugging you," returned 
Wentover stoutly. “ We followed him from 
the hall door up to the end of the avenue 
when he started on his run.” 

“But I wasn't near the avenue—at least I 
wasn't when vou ran into ine, and E caught 
you by the collar." 

“Caught me by the collar indeed. you 
jackanapec,” cried Wentover angrily. “ How 
dare yuu ?/ 
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* How was I to know it was a master, and 
you on the ground." 

Now, asa matter of fact, Wentover had not 
been on the ground. His true position had 
becn on the top of Larrybone and under 
Hobiter. Accordingly, the science master 
was particularly annoyed at having it 
insinuated that he had been knocked down 
and dragged about by the collar. 

“A parcel of lies," he protested. 
has not told you a scrap of the truth." 

Here the Doctor interposed and examined 
Hobiter, whose evidence was all against 
Larrybone, and was all the more damning as 
it was evidently given with great reluctance. 
The fact was that Larrybone was a useful 
man in many ways in connection with the 
games of the school. Hobiter felt as if he 
were turning Queen's evidence. 

“I fear there's nothing for it, Larrybone, 
but to believe you guilty. If you'd only tell 
the truth, I'm sure things would not look so 
black against you. It's hard to part with a 
faithful servant when ——" 

“Part wi! me! An! has it come to this? 
Dll be even with you yet, sir; mark my words, 
sir, I'll be even with you yet." 

This savage remark, with its accompani- 
ment of fist-shaking, was not addressed to 
the Doctor, but to Wentover, who merely 
smiled and turned to go; for there was now 
little enough time to prepare for morning 
church. 

In this very unsatisfactory state of mis- 
understanding the court broke up, and four 
uneasy men set off to spend a wretched 
day. 

The only agreement come to was that 
there was to be nothing said in public about 
the money—-at least in the meantime. The 
Doctor had not yet given up hopes that Larry- 
bone would be able to give a satisfactory 
account of everything, and Wentover on his 
side was anxious that his investigations 
should not be hampered by & public procla- 
mation of the find. 

Things went on pretty much as usual that 
day, and at recess Lapworth's heart was 
vladdened by Clinton's decision not to report 
matters to the Doctor. 

“There can be no harm in keeping it 
quiet, after all, if you send back the money. 
It'll be put in the bank for you, and you'll 
get it by-and-by, when you've need of such a 
sum. Nobody’ll be any the wiser. And— 
by the bye—you’ll probably find it easier to 
explain to your uncle if I do not look over 
your letter. So I'd perhaps better not sce it. 
You'd better send it straight through the post. 
Of course, ГИ send the money myself." 

Harry could not find words to thank 
Clinton for this unexpected consideration. 
He could not explain that it was not the 
paltry 82/. that concerned him, but the fear 
of losing his whole treasure if investigations 
were mude. He did his best by way of 
thanks, and then made off to write a letter 
to bis uncle that would have greatly surprised 
Clinton to read. 

This is how it went: 


[Ty He 


* DeARUNcLE Hanny,— Clinton, the Captain 
of the school, who has the right to whack us 
if he likes, has taken eighty-two pounds of 
your tip, and is going to send it back to ycu. 
Please send it back to me again, and make 
it notes this time. Sovereigns are awful 
nuisances, they're so heavy and fall out of 
pockets and make a noise. 

“ Your loving nephew, 
" Hanux. 

“Р.%.-- Don’t tell Clinton you're sending it 
back, or he'll tell the Doctor." 


After posting this, Harry felt much better: 
bctter than he had felt for a long time. It 
is true that he had lost fifty pounds by the 
unfortunate burst in the struggle, but that 
was as nothing compared with the horrors 
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that would have followed an investigation. 
Strangely enough, he did not concern him- 
self with the dangers of those fifty lost 
sovereigns. Probably he thought that the 
evil of the loss was enough to guarantee 
against any further trouble. 

By-and-by, when he did think of it, he had 
a theory ready-made that restored confidence. 
He thought that when those who had 
followed him—he had sense enough to 
ınake а pretty clear guess who they were— 
had recovered from their accident (for he 
thought they had merely tumbled about 
among themselves and had pummelled each 
other by mistake), they had simply returned 
to the hall without knowing what a rich 
booty they were leaving behind them. ‘Then 
some of the servants would find the money 
in the morning. If they were honest, they 
would advertise on the notice-board as 
Butler did. If they were dishonest, they 
would keep the money till it was asked for. 

On the whole, Harry was glad that the 
money had not been advertised. If it had, it 
might have roused Clinton's suspicion. It 
was gone, it is true; but it had done no 
harm. 

At least, so Harry thought. If he had been 
able to be present at an interview that even- 
ing in the Doctor's room, he might have 
thought differently. 

When all was quiet, and the Doctor had 
time to look at the interesting book a friend 
of his had just published, he felt happy, and 
in the enjoyment of the keen criticism of the 
pages before him he forgot for a time the 
worry resulting from Larrybone’s case. 

A light but sharp knock at the door drove 
away all pleasant thoughts, and brought 
back all the worry of the morning. He 
knew at once who was there. А headmaster 
soon learns the knocks that come to his door. 
Dr. Culverton knew as well as if the door 
had been transparent that Wentover stocd on 
the other side of it. His knock was always 
а dactyl, just as Hobiter's was always a 
spondee. 

There was more of resignation thun of 
welcome in the Doctor's ** Come in." 

Welcome or not, Wentover came in all the 
same. <As a general thing the science 
master was polite enough to begin by some 
remark about the weather or other elegant 
topic to break the ice; but to-night he 
simply stepped brusquely up to the fire, and, 
turning his back to it, warmed himself, while 
looking at the Doctor in silent pity. At 
length he spoke: 

“A bad business this of Larrybone's." 

“Has anything fresh transpired?” asked 
the Doctor stiflly, marking the place in his 
book ostentatiously by thrusting in a large 
paper-knife. He disliked being disturbed 
on such unpleasant business. Larrybone 
was a good servant, and Dr. Culverton a 
good and kind master. Wentover was kind 
enough in his way too; but with him the 
head was of much greater power than the 
heart. 

* Yes, something fresh kas transpired,” he 
remarked pitilessly. ‘All that it means I 
cannot pretend to say. But that it means 
something very serious I have no manner of 
doubt." 

* Well, what is it?"' asked the Doctor 
resignedly, turning round his revolving chair 
so that he now faced the master. 

“ Ав you are aware, I did not pin a scrap 
of faith to that blundering fellow's story. So 
I set about working out the whole problem. 
As we told you, we first saw the fellow at the 
statue at the end of the avenue.” 

* Yes," replied the Doctor, “and he denies 
being near that place at the time.” 

“ Naturally," replied Wentover with con- 
temptuous politeness. “But I thought it 
might be worth while to take a look at the 
place, anyway, to see whether any traces had 


been left. There were plenty of footprints. of 
course, but those showed nothing. But when 
I looked at the figures themselves, I noticed 
а hole in one of the legs, and it seemed to me 
that one of the edges of the hole had been 
newly frayed; part of it was quite white, 
while all the rest was weathered.” 

In spite of himself, the Doctor was 
interested. 

“Peering down the leg, I could make 
out nothing, but with the end of my cane I 
found that something moved at the bottom 
when I1 touched it. I shall not go into details 
as to how I managed to get the affair out. It 
was а matter of some difliculty, and took no 
inconsiderable time." 

Here the Doctor caught a glimpse of several 
strips of court-plaster that crossed each other 
on Wentover's hand. 

“The important thing is that I did get them 
out, and here they are." 

With these words he fished out one of 
Harry’s bags from his jacket pocket and 
tossed it on the table. After waiting a 
moment to let the bag produce its proper 
effect, he brought out its companion from 
another pocket. 

^ These will stand n good deal of explain- 
ing," he remarked grimly. 

“ What are they ? " demanded the Doctor 
dully. But he made no motion to find out. 
The fact is that the chink of metal was un- 
niistakable. He feared the answer, but was 
not surprised at it. 

“ Bars of gold ! ” 

With these words Wentover poured a golden 
stream upon the table from one of them. 

"One hundred pounds in each," he com- 
mented. 

“ But what has this to do with Larrybone ? " 

“ That, I fear, is for Larrybone to explain. 
It’s bad enough to spill fifty odd sovereizns 
on the ground ; but to deposit two hundred 
pounds in the leg of a statue is still more 
curious." 

“But how do you know he put them 
there? You did not actually see him 
deposit them, I understand ? 

“True; but how could they come there 
otherwise ? ” 

“Of course I cannot say." Then, witha 
gleam of hope, “ Maybe it's quite an oid 
hiding-place. The money may have been 
there for years.” 

Wentover contemptuously took up a couple 
of coins, and read off the date on one of them 
—1891. 

* Tolerably modern," he commented. 

~ What do you propose to do? " 

“Send fov Larrybone, with your permis- 
sion, and see what he has to say for him- 
self." 

“ Reasonable enough,” sighed the Doctor. 
* Would you mind touching that bell.” 

While the two waited, Wentover broke the 
unpleasant silence by explaining with regret 
that the difficulty of getting the bags out of 
their hiding-place had removed an exceilcr: 
means of identifying the owner of the bays. 

They had evidently been carefully sealui 
up with a stamp on the wax. But unfortu- 
nately the repeated blows of the explorer’- 
stick had completely broken up both seals 
Nothing remained intact save a few separat 
letters which only aggravated by showir. 
that something legible had been there. | 

The Doctor made no comment, but in de 
враг took up his book again, and pretende! 
to read. 

When Larrybone entered the room th 
first thing that caught his eye was the hes; 
of gold on the table, and his look of natura. 
surprise was at once misinterpreted by Went- 
over into a look of guilt. 

“So you see your cache has been di 
covered," remarked Wentover dryly. 

* CTain't my cash," replied Larry bone. 
mistaking the master's meaning. 
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* You see that your hiding-place has been 
discovered," explained Wentover. 

"I see a lot o? money,” was the sour reply. 

“Where did this money come from?" 
demanded Wentover sternly. 

"Thats what Td like to know,” replied 
Larrybone steadily. “ On’s it's no concern o’ 
mine." 

* You deny all knowledge of this money, I 
suppose," sneered Wentover. 

“ That’s the size o't," was the defiant 
re sponse. 

"Then we'll see what the police have to 
say about it to-morrow.” 

For & moment nothing more was said. 
Then Larrybone had a happy thought: 

* Where did you get this money ? " 

“ As if you didn't know!" 

“ Droppin’ that, tell me all the same." 

“ In the leg of the statue at the end of the 
avenue." 


HIS ADVENTURES 


onurs JEPHSON was the first to recover 
from the crushing effects of the terrible 
shock which the sudden realisation of their 
desperate position brought with it, and it 
was his eager, pantinz—" Daintry, what 
are you going to do? "—that. brought the 
English lad's figure from a limp heap, flung 
anyhow against the vibrating wall by the 
concussion, to an alert, erect posture once 
again, and dispelled the paralysis of horror 
which was clouding his senses. 

He gave one quick look round, and the situ- 
ation revealed itself to him like a limelight 
picture thrown upon a screen—the pitiable 
group of wounded, some unconscious, some 
watching in white-faced agony, for the end 
which seemed so close upon them ; their com- 
rades whose lives were yet whole in their 
bodies springing again to their feet, their eyes 
bloodshot and their lips drawn back from 
their tecth in the fierce snarl of nnimals 
turned to bay ; the trembling monks, with the 
old Abbot in their midst on his knees. his 
shrunken hands clasped in prayer; and out. 
side, the savagely exultant yells wherewith 
the enemy rejoiced over their seemingly 
certain victory. These things were burned 
deep into Daintry's brain in а moment; the 
next, he was in command of himself, and of 
the shattered remnant of his men once more 
—the old bulldog spirit in him was not 
beaten yet. 

“ What are you going to do? " the American 
repeated. ** We could pet water from the well 
in the courtyard .—~—”’ 

“What use?" Val muttered in answer: 
“they'll riddle us with shell, and in half an 
hour the whole place will be ablaze.” 

He turned abruptly away, and, hurrying 
to where the Abbot knelt, interrupted the 
old man's devotions by clutching at his 
arm. 

“Father,” said the lad quickly, ** we must 
pray as we work now, for our own lives, and 
the lives of these helpless wounded. Tell 
me, have you got any strong rope in the 
Monastery —rope strong enough to bear the 
weight of a man?” 

The old monk shivered, and seemed to 
awake from a kind of trance: it was as if 
his passionate supplication Lad lifted him 
above the planc of sorrow. suffering, and 
human dread of death, and Val's impatient 
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“ An' ve'd like me to claim the money ?? 
“I wish you to explain where you got the 
money that you placed there last night.” 


“Has any money been stolen here- 
abouts 2 7 

* N-not that we know of yet, but .—" 

“ Well, in that case it is mine. Га for- 


gotten that my Aunt Jane left me the money, 
an’ I was afraid some ua ’ud steal it. Oh, 
yes, it's mine right enough. Unless," he 
added cautiously, * unless vou know а better 
owner. Mind ye, I didn' say it was mine— 
till you forced me to. Is'pose I can tnke 
the money now, eh ?” 

For a moment Wentover gasped. Larry- 
bone's conduct was not at all what he had 
expected. After all, no money had been 
stolen, and if the fellow kept on his present 
tuck he mieh? actually be able to claim the 
money. 

* Not so fast, my fine fellow," interrupted 
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CHAPTER XNVII. — SURRENDER! 


touch and voice had dragged him down to 
earth again. He answered clearly enough, 
however. 

“ Surely yes, my son. He who would live 
amongst the mountains of Thessaly without 
a vood rope close at hand would be a fool 
indeed. There is not one of us whose life 
has not hung upon a single strand of hemp 
more than once.” 

"And will again!" Daintry rejoined 
firmly. * Sendone of the brothers for all the 
rope you have in the place, and tell him to be 
quick. Men," he added, in Romaic, raising 
his voice so that all could hear, “there is 
only one chance for us now—we must lower 
ourselves by ropes down the precipice at the 
back of the Monastery into the valley below. 
The wounded must be sent down first, and 
above all things we must be quick. Re- 
member, we are working against time! lt is 
probable that the enemy will wait until they 
have pretty nearly demolished this portion 
of the building before they attempt a rush, 
and if the fire spreads they may be still 
further delayed. So we are fighting with 
flames and men, but if you keep cool and 
obey orders I believe that there is a good 
chance for all of us. Now, first, every one 
of you get out of this as quickly as possible. 
Handle the wounded as gently as you can, 
but don't let me find a man here in five 
minutes' time. Get across the courtyard, 
into the chapel; you will be perfectly safe 
there, for the present atleast. One moment! 
I want three men to accompany me into the 
refectory, and up to the floor above. We 
must find out if any of our comrades there 
are still living. Who'll volunteer? ` 

The horrible peril of entering that room 
where the vicious blue spouts of flame were 
already running along the flooring, and from 
which the billows of smoke were beginning 
now to roll out into the entrance-hall, was 
apparent to all who heard the English lad's 
appeal. “ Who'l volunteer?” Volunteer 
for certain death? That was what it seemed, 
for the Turkish gunners were nearly certain 
to send another devastating shell through 
the chasm the first had made, and soon the 
refectory, with its reeling walls, blazing 
woodwork, and the falling in of the shaken 
floor above it, would become a red inferno 
of ruin. It was little wonder, I think, that 
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the master quietly. “ In the meantime, the 
money belongs to me, and will remain with 
me till the lawful owner appears to claim his 
own, whoever he may be." 

“Then wy the dickens do you keep on 
stufling it into me? I didi want yer 
money." 

“ Don’t you think you'd. better send him 
away, Wentover," suggested the Doctor, who 
was not enjoying this interview. ‘ You can 
make nothing of him.” 

* Not in the meantime," assented Went- 
over; but added darkly, ‘We'll see day- 
light in this business yet. Take my word 
for it, Larrybone.”’ 

^ I'd rather take the money, sir, if it’s all 
the same to you," was the reply. It was 
certainly impertinent; but something may 
be pardoned in a man who is dismissed, and 
unjustly dismissed. 

(To be continued.) 


GR.ECO-TURKISH МАК, 


although there were few faint-hearts among 
the Irregulars, there was & momentary 
hesitation as Val's voice died away, and the 
shouting of the enemy filled the silence. 
Then Norris Jephson said quietly—he was 
beginning now to understand a gsod deal of 
what was said in the vernacular, though he 
himself could not speak it as yet— 

** I see what you're driving at, pard, and I 
guess I'm with you every time!" 

Val pressed his friend's arm, and answered 
huskily— 

“Thank you, Brother Jonathan!" 

* And I!" another voice exclaimed, and. 
looking quickly up, Daintry saw that his 
father was sitting erect upon his woolen 
bench. gazing at him with shining eyes. The 
Colonel's swoon had been but a momentary 
faintness after all, and consciousness had 
speedily returned to him. 

* No, no, you mustn't!” Val exclaimed, 
а sudden fear tugging at his heart —had һе 
found his father only to lose him again in 
the mad rush of this forlorn hope? But 
Colonel Daintry wax not to be denied. 

* But I must and I will ! ће exclaimed ini- 
periously. “ Hang it ail, lad, do you take me 
for a child ora woman? I, who was fighting 
savages when I was very little older than 
vou are, and liave been on the warpath ever 
since! Find your other man, and remeiuber 
that every moment you delay lessens our 
chauces of escape ! " 

Just at this moment the mountaineer who 
had announced the coming of the dreaded 
guns stepped forward. 

“TI will go, Captain," he said quietly. 

“Well done, Rufos!" Val exclaimed : 
“ we'll make the attempt then ; but first —— `` 
Не snatched up some linen, part of which 
Brother Matthias had used for bandages. 
dipped it in a pail of water which stood 
close by, and, tearing it into four strips, 
gave three to his volunteers, twisting the 
other lightly across his mouth. 

“Now, that’s an uncommonly good idea,’ 
the Colonel remarked coolly. *' You've got a 
better head than I have, Val. I should never 
have thought of that!” 

The only answer the lad vouchsafed was an 
impatient wave of his hand, and the next 
moment he had dashed through the archways. 
through whieh-a&ecess was gained from the 
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hall to the refectory, and vanished in the 
smoke. 

The atmosphere was at first so thick that 
the rescuers could not see each other, or 
those they came to save; but, as they 
advanced and came close to the great gap in 
the wall eaused by the enemy's shell, the air 
became clearer, and they could better realise 
What awful destruction had been wrought. 
The whole of the lower end of the long 
narrow room was д mass of Пате, the fierce 
heat from which soon drove Val and his 
companions back—nlrendy the torn and 
furrowed walls and flooring were marked 
here and there with ruddy seams, where the 
greedy fire-tongues swept along, eagerly 
licking up their prey. Of the four men left 
to garrison the place but one was living, and 
he stood close to the chasm, loading and 
firing his Gras rifle, in a dull, mechanical 
fashion, which told Val, even without а 
glance at lis face, that the mountaineers 
reason had given way under the strain. No 
man in his senses would stand there, right 
in the probable track of the next shell, busy 
with a weapon which, under the circum- 
stances, was of as little use to him as would 
have been а catapult. The other three men 
lay huddled up on the floor—dend. 

One of them had been literally torn to 
pieces by that shrieking messenger of death, 
and, used as Val was to the horrible sights of 
war by this time, he shivered and turned sick 
nt the ghastly vision of that burning room, 
where the Great Terror had held high 
carnival, with his trophies, which had «so 
short a time before been living, breathing 
men, lying in the midst, the red glow of the 
flames falling upon shattered limbs, and glaz- 
ing eyeballs, and faces so twisted and distorted 
by that last agony that even the Greek peasant 
mothers, watching and praying ir their quiet 
homes on the Thessalian hills, would not have 
known their sons if they had seen them now. 

The rescue party were compelled to drag 
the poor maniac by main force from his 
place near the crumbling chasm, and thence 
across the smouldering floor to the clearer 
air of the hall outside. The latter place was 
almost empty now, for the Irregulars and 
monks had carried out Daintry’s instructions 
to the letter, and were hurrying across the 
courtyard, making rapid journeys to and 
from the little chapel, eager to get the 
wounded to а place of safety. Choking and 
coughing and white as denth from the horror 
of that scene in the refectory, Val tore the 
bandage from his face and dashed to the 
tloor of the little winding stone stair leading 
to the upper storey. 

“You men up there!” he called, raising 
his voice high above the whir of the flames 
and the shouts of the Albanians outside. 
“Do you hear me? How many of you are 
hurt ?” 

To his inexpressible joy and relief a husky 
shout answered him — 

“Two men slightly wounded by ritle- 
bullets, Capt .in, and all of us more or less 
bruised.” 

** No one killed ? ” 

“ NO, praise be to the Saints!” 

“Down with you, then !— quick! I'm 
afraid the floor is giving way. Father "— 
hesitating a little over the unaccustomed 
title—* will you and Jephson bring along 
that poor fellow? I’m uneasy lest he 
should escape us and get back to that awful 
place again. Hurry, men! Hurry!" 

And a few moments later the little party, 
closely followed by the Irregulars, two of 
whom supported half-fainting comrades in 
their arms, darted across the open space and 
guned the entrance to the chapel, well-nigh 
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choked with the thirst engendered by the 
suffocating atmosphere, their faces blackened 
with smoke, and their clothes scorched half 
off their backs, but for the present, at least, 
safe. А shout of joy and relief went up from 
those gathered in the little church as their 
friends joined them, but the same dull awful 
roar which had sent a chil! to their hearts 
not ten minutes previously now sounded out 
again; a second shell ploughed through the 
rent in the refectory wall. and burst, bringing 
down the rafters and flooring of the storey 
above with a deafening crash. Had the 
Irregulars delayed two minutes longer, not 
one would have escaped from the doomed 
building. 

Forked tongues of flame leaped to the sky, 
hissing exultantly, as it seemed to the 
excited imagination of the watchers, over the 
destruction that fed them: even where thev 
stood at the chapel door the refugees could 
fecl a fierce blast of heated air, as if the door 
of a furnace had been flung open suddenly, 
and it was plain that the fire was spreading 
to the northern wing of the Monastery. 
However, there was no time to watch the 
terribly fascinating scene; it was a struggle 
for life now —a fight, as Val Daintry had said, 
with flames and men. . 

* Now, lads, for your lives!" he shouted. 
“Have you got the ropes? That’s right!” 
—as a monk dragged forward from amongst 
& mass of lighter cordage two huge coils, 
measuring, when opened out fully, nt least 
forty yards apiece. ** Now, make a loop big 
enough io go round a man’s waist at one end 
of each, and twist the other ends securely 
round those stone pillars near the windows. 
Fortunately, the precipice goes sheer down 
from the chapel wall, and " — running to the 
nearest window and peering down as he 
spoke into the mist-wreathed valley below— 
* yes, the wall of rock is at its lowest here. 
In the meantime. Jephson, will you take n 
party to the south wing and bring back Ion 
Zamoros ? ” 

But there was no need for the American to 
carry out this order, for, just at that moment, 
a little band of mountaineers in bloodstained 
garments, and with bandaged limbs and 
blanched faces, were seen struggling in at 
the chapel door, dragging semething with 
them, which proved to be Ion's figure laid 
оп a rough wooden bed. The Irregulars 
wounded at Velestino on the previous day, 
had, of course, heard the guns, and seen the 
flames bursting from the ruined refectory 
from the narrow windows of their quarters, 

Determined to sell their lives as dearly as 


` possible, and knowing that some nt least of 


their comrades had taken refuge in the 
chapel, the plucky mountaineers had burst 
into Ion’s cell, and, snatching him up, bed 
and all, in spite of his protests and plead- 
ings with them not to hamper themselves 
with a helpless man, they carried him down 
and across the courtyard, intending to defend 
the chapel entrance to the last. It is won- 
derful how men can work, and what seeming 
impossibilities they can achieve, when the 
penalty of delay or failure is a certain and 
horrible death. Not one of all the besieged, 
not even the quick-witted Yankee, or Philip, 
whose faith in his English comrade was un- 
bounded, had at first hoped or expected any- 
thing from the attempt to descend the 
precipice—there would not be time, they 
thought, or else the ropes would break, or 
the men could not be prevailed upon to 
waste their strength at so hopeless a task ; 
they did not reckon upon the love of life 
which is bound up in every man, or the in- 
fluence which Val Daintry possessed over his 
wild mountaincers—an influence so strong 


( Tu be continued.) 
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that they were prepared to trust him before 
the evidence of their own senses. 

But, as the minutes went by and they 
found that the flames took some time to 
spread from the main building to the wings, 
the fire proving in reality a source of pro- 
tection. inasmuch as it prevented the enemy 
from attempting a rush; as they found that 
the Irregulars worked on like demons under 
their young leader's orders, and that, some- 
how or other, the wounded were being 
lowered down that yawning precipice to the 
ground, even the most despairing took heart 
of grace, and began to hope that there might 
be some chance of escape for them after all. 

A large hamper was found in one of the 
store-rooms, and in this the wounded were 
carefully lowered, after the fashion employed 
in effecting a rescue from a sinking ship, 
Brother Matthias and one of the moun- 
taineers going down first to lift out the help- 
less ones when they had made the descent. 

Јоп`х broken leg rendered him very difti. 
cult to handle, but they managed to get hiin 
down at length by lashing him securely to 
his bedstead, and then lowering the light 
wooden framework by means of the two 
ropes—one at the head and the other at 
the foot. Even with all the precautions 
which Vals affection and anxiety for his 
friend could devise, it was an extremely 
ticklish business, and a cold sweat broke out 
on Daintry’s forehead as he craned his neck 
out of the narrow window and saw the bed- 
stead, with his chum's figure bound upon it, 
swinging helplessly in mid-air. But better 
even that—the swift agony of a downward 
rush and death on the cruel rocks below — 
than the slow torment of tire, or nn end pro- 
tracted by torture at the hands of the merci- 
less Albanians. However, the lad's anxiety 
proved to be quite needless. Zumoros reached 
the tottom without any misadventure ; the 
wooden frame was unlashed, and the ropes 
hauled up to receive a fresh burden. 

The turn of the monks came next, and, 
spurred by the roar of the flames and the 
repeated boom of the guns—for, goaded to 
fury by what, I suppose, they considered the 
obstinate determination of the besieged to 
die and make no sign, the enemy’s gunners 
were throwing shell after shell into the 
blazing buildings—the brothers faced the 
terrors of the descent resignedly - anything 
to get away from tbe fiery death behind 
them and those savage yells which, even 
through the crackle ard the din, could be 
distinctly heard. They were lowered rapidly, 
and the Irregulars followed them; then 
Colonel Daintry, then the American, until 
Val was left alone in the little chapel. He 
had insisted upon remaining till the last, 
contriving to lower Jephson by the aid of 
the pillar, which prevented the rope from 
slipping, as he slowly and cautiously un- 
coiled it. 

But now, how was he himself to make the 
descent? ‘To go down close on a hundred 
feet of rope hand over hand, without any 
kind of support for his body, was an impos- 
sibility, even for one of the finest athletes 
ever tuned out of St. Dunstan's. The 
weight would almost tear the lad's arms out 
of their sockets; and, besides, before he had 
accomplished half the distance the strain 
would cause his muscles to relax, and he 
would inevitably fall — down— down--ugh ! 
It was sickening to think of! What was he 
to do? The roar und crackle of the ad- 
vancing flames sounded louder; a choking 
gust of smoke, bearing fiery sparks with it, 
rushed in at the open chapel door, and he 
could hear his father's voice calling up to 
him from the void below. 
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THE DEFEAT OF MR. WICKHAM. 


A STORY OF PING-PONG AT KING “ALFRED’S, AS RELATED 


HANLEY OF 
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By W. Е. CULF, 


Author of “ Mr. Herne's Hallucination,” “ Mortimer's Marrow," etc. ete. 


PART I. 


Tar thing was very unpleasant while it 

lasted. Sometimes even now Talbot 
wakes up at night all in a sweat, after 
dreaming that he is in the middle of that 
final game once more, with an enemy before 
and a greater enemy behind. But really the 
thing is over, and Mr. Wickham is gone. So 
the story may well be told, partly in relief 
because it is finished, and partly as a warning 
to all those junior masters whom it may 
concern. 

It is quite a modern story. When we re- 
assembled last September, it was found 
that ping-pong had come to King Alfred’s 
with us, as well as all its necessaries and 
accessories. In a couple of days it was all 
the rage, and the whole school, from fags to 
monitors, went in for it with all their hearts. 
It was not only the chief subject of talk at 
dinner and tea and supper ; butit was strong 
enough, in some cases, to find its way into the 
region of our slumbers. Such was the азе 
with my particular chum. 

" Say, Hanley,” cried Talbot, coming to 
me one morning in much excitement. "I've 
had such a dream!” 

“Oh? What about?” I asked carelessly. 

“Why, Ive dreamed a perfect Stroke. 
There isn’t one like it. It was as plain and 
simple aa A B C. It’s a masterpiece! ”’ 

He was so much in earnest that I began 
to be impressed. “ What was it like?" I 
inquired. 

* Well, I'll tell you." Апа Talbot took his 
hairbrush to play the dream-stroke out before 
me. “To get it in properly, the ball must 
be rising pretty well. You hold the racquet 
firmly, but straight up and down—like this. 
You hit hard, drawing the racquet from left 
to right as it touches the ball. That puts a 
screw on—see? But even without the screw 
the return is so swift that no one could 
play it." 

By this time I was full of interest. ‘ Hold 
on," І said, as I slipped my collar on. ** We'll 
go and try it’’; and in three minutes we were 
down in the common-room, racquets and balls 
in hand. I took the balls, Talbot took his 
position, and I began to serve him just the 
kind of thing he wanted. 

He couldn’t manage it at first, but at about 
the sixth service it came. The ball was 
rising a little, but not more than usual. He 
caught it hard and sudden, holding the 
racquet in a curious position which I had no 
time to study. The ball cams to my left 
corner like a flash, and was gone. I knew 
that it had skimmed the net and touched 
the table, and that it was now upon the floor; 
but that was all. I could scarcely claim that 
I had seen it even. 

"Got it!" I cried in admiration, and 


“Got it!” cried Talbot in triumph. I had 
never seem him so radiant, so excited; but 
he had good cause, for that stroke was 
absolutely unplayable, in my opinion at any 
rate, and I am of the same opinion still. I 
served again and again; again and again he 
brought it off successfully. We began to 
have visions of a championship, and could 
scarcely consent to make a pause for 
breakfast. 

At breakfast we told the story to our table. 
Fellows naturally refused to take it in, and 
demanded to see the thing with their own 
eyes. Full of confidence, we agreed, and 
went back to the common-room the instant 
the meal was over. 

But, alas! for poor Talbot and his stroke. 
Something had come between him and the 
full realisation of his dream. Perhaps it 
was the washy tea we had been drinking, or 
perhaps the thick bread and butter; things 
enough in themselves to spoil the beauty of 
any dream that ever came. Anyway, the 
wonderful stroke was clean gone, and it was 
in vain that he postured and protested. It 
was in vain, too, that I sent him in some of 
the very easiest balls that had ever run the 
length of a table. Most of them were shot 
back into the net, many flew against the 
walls at a tremendous pace, and the last of 
the series made straight for Cantling’s eye. 
After that, amid the jeers of the spectators, 
Talbot threw down his racquet in disgust. 

“ I've lost it," he groaned. "It's gone!” 

So it was; and it has not returned up to 
the present moment. The worst of it was 
that the dream stroke ruined Talbot asa 
player, for he never found himself at the 
table after that without feeling an irresist- 
ible desire to try once more to recover it. 
Thus he made the wildest shots imaginable, 
and quite ruined a style of play which had 
once been very promising. Sometimes he 
gets in a shot which has some resemblance 
to the unplayable one, but it is never the 
real thing. For the rest, he grieves and 
worries about it, thinking of the great 
things he would have been able to do if the 
secret hadn't vanished in such a disappoint- 
ing way. He had some faint idea, too; that 
he might dream the same stroke again, but 
it hasn't happened up to this time. 

All this, however, is only the introduction 
to my story, put in to give you some idea of 
how the ping.pong craze took on at King 
Alfred's. I must now move a little forward 
with my chronicle. 

It was not to be expected that the 
thing would be allowed to continue. The 
football captain began to complain that he 
couldn't get the fellows to the field, they 
were so taken up with the new craze, and, on 


the other hand, the masters began to notice 
how the school work suffered in every direc- 
tion from the same cause. There must have 
been & consultation between the various 
powers, and I have no doubt that a proper 
plan of campaign was drawn up. 

One day we received a gentle warning that 
there was to be no more playing either in the 
studies or the common-rooms, or, indeed, 
anywhere upon the school premises. For a 
couple of days the thing was checked, and 
we kept quiet ; but as there were no signs of 
danger, we soon went at it again as hard а- 
ever. Then the masters made & sudden 
raid one evening just before preparation, 
when a score of games were in full swing. 
Dozens of racquets and piles of celluloid balls 
were ruthlessly seized, and a stern warning 
given for future players. 

* Well," declared Cantling when we of the 
Fifth had found time to draw breath, “ that 
was а real stroke, anyhow. Doesn't seem 
like a dream, Talbot, does it ? 

“ Not at all," ndmitted Talbot sadly. 

“Its old Wickham's idea. you may 
depend," said Roberts. ‘ Anything keen and 
mean and dodgy must be Wickham. I vote 
we protest.” | 

“How? ” asked Smythe. 

“ By holding a grand tournament! ” 

Roberts was sure to think of something 
bold and desperate, and just at that time we 
were quite in the mood to go withhim. We 
waited eagerly. 

“It’s this way," he explained. ‘Of 
course we can't expect to play much more 
after this, but we might as well have a real 
good wind-up. Then, if the head gets to 
know of it, let us say straight out that we 
did it as a protest against the confiscation of 
our things. That will show them just what 
we think of a move like Wickham’s.”’ 

The idea was taken up at once, and the 
six of us who were present turned ourselves 
into a committee. It was agreed that the 
tournament should be held in Talbot's 
study, which was the largest at our dis- 
posal. The table there was only three-foot. 
six square, but I volunteered to add my own 
to it. This made an excellent board, just 
seven feet long. The time chosen wa: 
Saturday evening, and it was unanimously 
agreed that only the Fifth Form should be 
made aware of what was to take place. 

Things went swimmingly after that. In- 
deed, they went so well that some of U: 
began to have qualms. The Fifth fellow: 
were delighted at the idea. but it soo: 
became plain that very few of them wou!l 
have the courage to take an active part in 
the affair. They would come to see it—that 
was well enough; but they steadily refused 
to identify themselves too closely with the 
actions of the committee.’ 

We asked for entries, but on Saturday 
morning had only received two from outsid: 
our own body. But all the while the othe: 
outsiders were egging us on with keen 
delight, and declaring that a protest of the 
kind was not only perfectly legaland proper. 
but that it was also the boldest and brighté:: 
iden that had ever been heard of. This, of 
course, although it was very pleasant апі 
very encouraging, made it almost impossibie 
to draw back even if we had wished to. Sc. 
if some of us did wish to, they were oblige 
by the power of circumstances to go straight 
ahead. 

One great feature of that tournament wa: 
the Rules. The thing was. to be done ir 
style, if it was to be done at all; s 
Christopher, one of the committee, set his 
wits to work to frame a set of rules tha! 
would be in keeping with the rest of the pre 
ceedings. He wrote it in pencil first, ani 
afterwards copied it out neatly on a sheet o! 
foolscap. The fate of this last copy has se 
to be described ; but it was my good-fortune 


to get possession of the first draft for 
myself. Thus І am enabled to give it here 
in full. 

KING ALFRED’s COLLEGE. 


The Grand Final Cup Tournament, 
Oct. 26, 1901. 
A Protest against Robbery, Oppression, and 
Tyranny. 
Referee (possibly)—the Doctor. 
Mr. Wickham will be present —if he possibly 
can. 

Owing to the Searcity of Seats, you are 
cordially invited to Stand. No extra 
charge ! 

First Prize—A Cup. (Value unknown.) 
Presented by the Committee. 

Any Persons wishing to secure other Prizes 
are advised to apply to the Doctor (Referee). 
No Applause! No Chairs! No Noise! No 
Fees! As it may be easier to get in than to 
get out, no charge will be made for Admis- 

sion. Motto: 


* Who would not break a Tyrant’s Laws, 
And strike a Ball in Freedom's Cause!" ` 


It was agreed, at Christopher’s suggestion, 
that after the tournament the fair copy of 
the Rules should be pinned to the public 
notice-board. That would show the enemy 
how neatly they had been done; for while it 
was a great thing to play tha forbidden game 
in this grand style, the playing would be of 
very little effect unless Mr. Wickham could 
know that it had taken place. He would 
understand the document well enough, but 
he would hardly be able to take notice of it 
officially. He could really prove nothing, 
and would only make himself absurd by a 
fuss. 

Thus we planned and argued, little know- 
ing how the thing would go. 

The Rules were secretly passed from hand 
to hand among the Fifth, and were received 
with much appreciation. They helped to 
increase the general interest, so that when 
Saturday evening came all who were in the 
know found themselves on the tiptoe of 
expectancy. By seven o'clock Talbot’s study 
was crowded with some eighteen or twenty 
who had resolved to risk their safety аз 
spectators. The Cup—a tin one, by the way, 
and- dear at one penny—was placed in the 
centre of the mantelpiece, and the rules 
were pinne2 to the wall behind it. 

My table was moved in quickly and quietly ; 
but {пеп we were face to face with a difficulty. 
All the studies were small, and even Talbot's 
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was not large enough to accommodate a 
seven-foot board comfortably. Making the very 
best of it, we had to run it straight from the 
window to the door. and then we found that 
the door wouldn't shut. Besides, the fellow 
playing at that end would have to stand right 
iu the doorway, and sometimes, no doubt, 
outside, in the corridor itself. When we 
saw this we were taken aback, but Roberts 
soon discovered another side to it. 

“ That doesn’t matter a bit," he declared. 
“In fact it’s quite an advantage. 'lhe'fellow 
playing that end will be able to keep a keen 
look-out, don't you see, which would beimpos- 
sible if the door were shut. When he sees 
danger he has only to rush inside —or, for that 
matter, to step in quietly and coolly in the 
ordinary way—and we would have the table 
moved and the door closed in half a shake. 
No danger, now, of the Doctor passing by 
and hearing the tick-tack of the balls." 

Roberts persuaded us, as he generally did. 
A few of the spectators looked rather uneasy, 
but the majority applauded the suggestion. 
Two minutes later the tournament had 
opened. 

In the first round I was to play Cantling, 
Talbot had to meet Roberts, Christopher 
faced Smythe, and Stuart was to try conclu- 
sions with Erne. Stuart and Erne started, 
the game being for twenty-one points. There 
was no applause, for good and sufficient 
reasons; and the spectators, indeed, were 
packed so closely against each other all round 
the wall that they could not move their hands 
to clap. Stuart played at the door and Erne 
at the other end, these positions being drawn 
for. Time did not allow of changing ends 
once the game had begun. 

It was a most exciting affair from the very 
beginning. Stuart had not only to play Erne, 
but also to keep a proper look-out, and to 
race after any ball that might fly off down 
the corridor. On the other hand, Erne was 
so tightly fixed between the table-end and 
the wall that the advantage was not by any 
means all on his side. When the ball reached 
the floor it was very hard of recovery, and 
when it missed the floor it could scarcely fail 
to reach some one's face. This added to the 
interest of the proceedings, and kept things 
lively. 

: Stuart defeated Erne, and then Christopher 
finished up five points ahead of Smythe. 
Talbot was beaten by Roberts, solely because 
he insisted upon trying to get in two or three 
of his dream strokes. During thos2 three 
games there were several alarms, which gave 
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us the opportunity of showing with what 
smartness we could move the table and shut 
the door; but there was no serious danger. 
The masters were apparently busy, and for 
the rest the Fifth Form corridor was not a 
public highway. 

Then came the turn of Cantling and myself. 
I was rather glad when he drew the post of 
danger, and took his place by the door. He 
took the first service, and we were soon in the 
thick of a fast and close game. 

I suppose the truth is that we had become 
careless in the look-out, and that the mterest 
of the game had caused us all to forget its 
dangers. Besides, Cantling had clearly made 
up his mind to win, and couldn't be bothered 
over-much to keep an eye on the other end 
of the corridor. So the thing that happened 
was only natural, and the very thing we 
should have expected. 

It was when we were half-way through, 
and I was two points ahead. I had the ball 
in my hand, and Cantling was waiting for me 
to serve. He stood on the alert, his racquet 
resting on the table; and I was just calculat- 
ing where to place the ball, when some one 
came suddenly and quietly behind Cantling 
in the doorway, and surveycd the room calmly 
over his shoulder. 

It waz Mr. Wickham! 
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Author of “ Chats about Pigeon Fanciers,’ * Al about the Flying Homer," ete. ete, 


| W2 cannot do better than first of all talk 
about the bullfinch, which, owing to 
` its affectionate disposition and lovely plum- 
age, is а most popular cage-bird. Unfortu- 
nately this bird does not live long in captivity, 
а short existence of two years genérally prov- 
ing the maximum. | 
In colour the bullfinch is bluish-grey on 
the upper parts; the crown of the head and 
chin are blue-black and the wings and tail 
black. The ramp is white, this colour being 
very conspicuous when the bird is flying. 
Pale vermilion is the colour of the face, 
neck, and underparts, and this shade varies 
in intensity according to the district, those 
with the brightest shades coming from 
northerly Europe and from Siberia. The 
lower portions and under tail coverts are 
white and the bill a dull black in shade. 


The female is not so taking in colour, the 
vermilion portions being lacking. These 
parts in the female are a sort of chocolate 
tint. The youngsters, too, resemble the 
female, but are minus the black crown. 

The bullfinch is generally distributed in 
Britain, being found in practically all our 
wooded country, and it is whispered can 
generally be found in a fruit garden. In a 
wild state in winter they eat exclusively seeds 
of various kinds, which they pick up from 
the ground or gather from herbs and shrubs. 
In spring, however, their taste alters, and 
they raid the blossoms of fruit-trees to good 
effect. But I am not going to run down our 
friend. Rather let me tell you the best way 
to keep him in captivity. 

The cage should be of the box pattern-- 
that is to say, one that is wired in front and 


CHAPTER II. — THE, BULLFINCH, GOLDFINCH, LINNET, ETC. 


the rest wood. One about n foot and a-half 
long and the same in height is a very useful 
size. The food and water vessels should 
be placed inside the cage, as, if outside, 
there is & chance that the birds will be too 
timid, at any rate at first, to use them. 
Cover the cage-floor with grit, and, if the 
cage is placed low down in your room, it is 
wonderful how soon the bird will become 
tame. The males are more easily tamed, 
and for this reason are more popular. There 
are instances on record of their being allowed 
partial liberty, and learning to whistle 
perched on their owner's finger. 

In order to hope for this tameness, the 
question of hand rearing must be faced. 
Take the young when they are about twelve 
days old and feed once an hour on a paste 
made of two-varts of hard-boiled egg mixed 
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with one part of crushed hemp and one of 
rape seed. Gradually reduce the egg as еу 
begin to peck, and wean from the crushed 
seed, substituting the whole grain. After 
two months of this, put the birds on canary 
seed, which is to form their staple diet, 
adding some hemp occasionally as a treat. 
Do not overdo the hemp, as it is detrimental 
to their plumage. They are extremely fond 
of a few twigs with buds on, and find great 
amusement in picking them to pieces. A 
shoot of an elder-tree. too, is relished, especi- 
ally if there is a bunch of the berries with it. 
Some fanciers feed their bullfinches on rape, 
canary, and hemp seeds, and prepare the 
meal by scalding the first two and lightly 
cracking the last. 

Bullies are very fond of being petted; in 
fact, the attention of the owner in this 
direction may be consider.d as necessary as 
the feeding itself. If they think they are 
being neglected they fret and sulk and some- 
times pine away altogether. 1f plenty of 
human companionship is not forthcoming, 
the best thing to do is to provide a com- 
panion of the opposite sex, but of the same 
species. 

Bullfinches are trained to pipe tunes, and 
very high prices— 207. in some cases—have 
been obtained for well-trained birds. Two 
guineas is the normal price for a “piping” 
bullfinch, and four or five guineas is more 
often asked. Ordinary fanciers will not be 
able to look at such prices, but it is not 
difficult to teach your bird a tune or two 
yourself. The bird to be taught should be a 
hand-reared one, and, when the lesson is on, 
the cage should be covered with a black 
cloth. The tune should then be whistled in 
front of the cage by a good whistler, and 
gradually the bird will commence to pipe the 
same tune. The best piping bullies hail from 
Germany. 

With regard to breeding, if these birds are 
kept indoors in a small cage, they will not 
nest; but if in an outside aviary, it is quite 
likely that they will bring up some young, 
though they cannot be absolutely relied on. 
It is possible when kept ou side to fee1 them 
rather more liberally on hemp than you can 
do when inside the house. 

The question of grit for these birds is a 
most impoitant one, and must not, on any 


Bullfinch, 


cccount, be overlooked. It will simply 
astound you when you watch and see how 
much grit a pair of these birds will consume 
in one day; and it is necessary to keep care- 
ful watch on the tin in order that it may 
always be replenished. If they suffer from 
lack of grit, they will most likely pine away. 
The best kind of grit to provide is that of the 
coarser sort. 

Before passing on to another bird, let me 
just again insist that attention to this bird 
is its very life. To be petted und coddled is 
part and parce! of its existence, and a littl» 


thoughtfulness on the owner's part is amply 
repaid by the greater docility, and the very 
taking ways of the little fellow. Now justa 
hint to our gardening friends. I know the 
bullfinch is no good to your crops; but if, 
instead of shooting these poor birds, you 
were to trap them, they would become far 
more popular, and you would be doing your 
pocket a good turn, as it is not difficult to 
obtain half a crown or so fora freshly caught 
bullfinch. Мапу an aviarist would willingly 
give this amount for a specimen or two. 

The goldfinch now takes our attention, 
and in this bird we have the most beautiful 


Goldfiach. 


of our native songsters. Unfortunately in 
its wild state it is very rapidly becoming 
scarce, owing to the nctivity of the bird- 
catchers, who general very stupidly kill 
the females, retaining only the males. 
When the youngsters leave the nest they 
have grey heads, and are consequently known 
as "greypates," but they soon moult and 
assume the adult plumage, which I will now 
deseribe. The back of the head, nape, and 
feathers round the base of the bill are black ; 
the forehead and throat are blood red. The 
cheeks, forepart, and lower parts of the neck 
are white, and the back and scapulars dark 
brown. ‘The beautiful wings are variegated 
with black, white, and yellow, and the tail is 
black, tipped with white. In size, the gold- 
finch is about 5 in. long. Its eggs are 
bluish-white, speckled with pale purple and 
brown. The nest is a very beautiful one, 
being, it is said, among the most beautiful 
that birds construct ; and it is to be founl 
in fir trees, apple and elm trees, and ocea- 
sionally in a low tree, in a hedge, or shrubbery. 
[n the autumn months, these birds are to bo 
seen in flocks of ten to twenty, and they 
retire in this way to the edges of fields and 
waste places where thistles abound. All 
heedless of the prickles, there they sit on the 
thistle-heads, plucking out the seed with the 
pappus attached and cleverly separating the 
two. 

The goldfinch is very frequently in great 
request to breed with the canary for the 
sake of producing mules or hybrids. It will 
also pair up with a mate of its own kind 
and rear up the young in cages or outside 
aviary, though more frequently in the latter 
than in the former. 

The question of feeding young goldfinches 
after they are captured must now be con- 
sidered, many young ones dying from in- 
digestion caused through being too suddenly 
put on to seed. Feed them with hemp seed 
slightly cracked, together with scalded rape 
seed. Use the black or winter rape, which 
is preferable. Green food in the shape of 
watercress, groundsel, plantain, mignonette, 
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and knot-weed are necessary to health, and 
they must come as freshly as possible, as 
stale green food is apt to bring on fatal 
diarrhwa. The drinking-water should, if in 
any way possible, be soft, but if soft water is 
au impossibility, then boil what you give to 
them, as hard water is a fertile source of 
kidney disease, which unfortunately carries 
off many birds, being unrecognised until it 
has gene too far to give any hope of recovery. 

It is to be recommended to purchase these 
birds about the end of November, as by that 
time they are through the moult and the 
sexes are more easily distinguishable. If 
bought in November, they are very little 
trouble, provided they have just ordinary 
attention. When breeding, the goldfinch 
should be left alone as much as possible. 
They lay from four to five eggs, the period 
of incubation being, as in the case of the 
canary, thirteen to fourteen days. А good 
feed for the young is ground canary and 
thistle seeds, mixed with powdered biscuit, 
gradually dropping the biscuit until they 
get the seed only. Some people feed their 
young goldfinches on egg-food, as they do 
canaries, but this is much too fattening and 
stimulating, and a large number of them die 
under it. As in the case of the bullfinch, 
they require a good supply of grit, and you 
should carefully note that this is necessary 
to their health, and always keep it available 
for them. 

With reference to breeding, it is gener- 
ally found that females which have been 
brought up by hand, or which have possibly 
been hatched and reared by canaries, are 
more likely to nest in a cage than any which 
may have been captured fully grown. The 
same remark, however, does not necessarily 
apply to cock birds, as they are much more 
indifferent to their surroundings. 

I can scarcely recommend a cheaper bird to 
the fancier than the linnet, as it can generally 
be obtained at a bird shop for a shilling; but 
if the purchaser is persuaded to purchase a 
Russian linnet, he may probably have to 
pay half a sovereign for it. Generally 
speaking, I think the latter are to be pre- 
ferred for mule breeding purposes. 


Linnet. 


They are not what may be termed very 
attractive birds. The adult male is of a 
reddish-brown shade, lightly streaked with 
blackish-brown, and with breast and lower 
parts a sandy white. The female is lighter 
in colour than the male, and is not possessed 
of the crimson patches.on the forehead and 
breast. | 

The linnet's eggs are pale bluish-grey. 
speckled with deep red, and the nest is репег. 
ally to be found at a moderate distance from 
the ground, and more particularly in a furze- 
bush, though occasionally in shrubs or ал 

The nest is constructed of 
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small twigs, moss, roots, and wool. and it is 
lined with hair, feathers, and sometimes 
vegetable down. Generally the number of 
eggs laid is four, or possibly five. 

The cage in which linnets should be kept 
should be of the box pattern, previously re- 
ferred to. It must be of a good size, to afford 
the birds exercise; but when they are fresh 
caught, it is wise to cover the wire portion 
with a cloth for a few weeks, until the birds 
get quite accustomed to their new abode and 
cease fluttering. The cloth must not block 
out all light, but be only sufficiently thick 
so that the bird cannot see into the outer 
world. With regard to their feeding, the 
usual food given to thesc birds is canary 
seed, but you may occasionally give a few 
grains of rape, as this will be greatly relished. 
During the summer time, of course, ground- 
sel and plantain may be given with great 
advantage. 

Linnets are frequently used for pairing 
with canaries in order to produce linnet-canary 
mules. These birds are not, however, very 
handsome, in my opinion, but some fanciers 
seem to like them immensely. А hand-reared 
linnet is necessary for pairing with a canary, 
and this will give the fancier a little trouble. 
Take them from the nest at ten days and 
feed on a mixture of hard-boiled egg and 
crushed rape seed, adding sufficient water to 
make this into a paste. As soon as the 
youngsters can peck, give them linseed ; they 
are very fond of this food. Place the malc 
birds in cages in company with their prospec- 
tive partners until about March, when it will 
be well to separate them, pairing them up in 
proper breeding-cages in the month of May. 
When the eggs have been laid, the linnet 
should be taken away and not replaced until 
the young ones appear. Of course, I now 
refer to the usual method of pairing the cock 
linnet to the hen canary; but the rice versá 
pian is better, if possible, and in this pairing 
there is much more chance of procuring the 
much desired clear mules. 
replaced when the youngsters are hatched 
out, 80 that he may do his share in looking 
after their wants. Do not allow more than 
two nests of hybrids in one year, and as soon 
as the young ones are able to peck for them- 
selves separate them, placing the cocks in 
cages apart, so that they may develop their 
vozal powers, and either selling or setting at 
liberty the hens. | 

The linnet is a pretty songster; itis never 
shrill or ear-piercing in its intensity, and is 
therefore a favourite. The moulting period 
is not a trying time, and this isan additional 
advantage. Of course, during the moult 
they must be kept clear of draughts, this 
being the linnet’s greatest enemy. They 
live a long tim2 in captivity --as many as 
a dozen years—generally dying from an 
npoplecti- fit, which isa common happening, 
unfortunately, with these birds. 

There are one or two other varieties which 
I should like to touch on before concluding 
this paper. The greenfinch, for instance, 
deserves a few words. The adult male of this 
variety is a really handsome fellow. He is, 
of course, green in shade, generally speaking, 
апа has a strong beak, and the side of his 
wing is decorated with a patch of yellow. 
The female is greyer in colour, has less 
yellow on the wing, and is altogether a smaller 
bird. One саппо call it a brilliant songster, 
for it has but a few notes ; however, it is easily 
tamed, and breeds very freely in captivity. 
It should be fed on canary seed and hemp, 
with roadside grasses in the autumn. 

The siskin is a small bird, but very pretty 
and docile. Like the greenfinch, it breeds 
very freely in confinement, both with a mate 
of its own kind or with л canary or some 
other finch. The head and throat of the 
inale bird are black, and the alder he grows 
tie more black he puts on. The female is 


The cock bird is · 
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greyish all over, lighter below than above, 
and the quills of the wings and half of those 
of the tail are black. The rump and under- 
parts are yellow, with a greenish shade in 
both male and female. When these birds 
breed in the house they must be supplied 
with fresh ants’ eggs or gentles in order to 
keep them in good form. In other respects 
a dietary such as the goldfinch is given will 
suit it. Bred with a canary the mules аге 
very pretty, and well worth the trouble of 
production. 

The redpoll bears a considerable likeness 
to thelinnet. The name, as we may suppose, 
is derived from the colour of the head 
feathers, thougli some mistake has arisen on 
occasions and the bird styled a redpole, 
which is erroneous. It is a really pretty 
little bird, smaller than the linnet; but, un- 
like its bigger relation, it is less liable to lose 
its red markings in confinement, at any rate 
as quickly as the linnet, though eventually 
they do go. The female has no red on 
the breast, but has the red cap on her 
poll, which, however, she loses in confine- 
ment. 

These little pets are very tame, and will 
breed freely with other birds. They nest 
late in the year, their refuge usually being 
found about July, and the young are easily 
reared by hand on bread and milk, or a 
paste which can be made of buckwheat flour 
mixed with milk. 

The twite is in size something between 
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the redpoll and the linnet. It is distinguish- 
able from both principally by a patch of red 
feathers above the tail and its vellow mandi- 
bles. The song is only a poor one, such as 
the greentinch’s, and consequently the bird is 
not rushed after ав а cage pet. It has, how- 
ever, frequently been used for breeding mules 
with linnets, redpolls, and other birds, the 
young possessing the characteristics of both 
parents. It is not difficult to feed, and if 
treated as the linnet, and given canary seed, 
rape, and a little maw seed, with occasionally 
some hemp, together with green food, water, 
апа grit, the results are likely to be satis- 
factory. They are hardy, being generally 
found in Scotland, and not elsewhere. 

Now, there is just one other little bird I 
should like to mention, which is erroneously 
classified with the finches, and it is the 
chaftinch. There have been a great many 
attempts in times past to pair this chap up 
with a canary, but so far no good results 
have accrued. This can be easily understood 
when we take into account the anatomical 
and other differences. The chaffinch eats 
seeds of various kinds, but is far more insec- 
tivorous than any of the finches, and it 
requires, if kept in confinement, a good 
supply of ants’ eggs, gentles, mealworms, and 
other forms of insect food. Whereas the 
finches pair for life, these birds fall apart in 
the winter time, and it із open to grave doubt 
as to whether the separated couple ever 
come together again. 
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By WALTER A. MITTON. 


(With Illustrations by the AUTHOR.) 


r we сопа have а mag. of 
our own it would be jolly 
fine!" said Arthur Wal- 
ton to a group of his 
chums опе day, The sug- 
gestion met with imme- 
diate approval. and it was 
not long before we decided 
to put it into practice. 

* Of course.” remarked 
a boy in the fifth form, 
namel Hatherton, “the 
first thing to do will be 
to elect an editor. We 
can soon get the Head’s 
permission to put up a 
notice in the school.” 
And во it turned out that 
before many days hal 
passed the following an- 
nouncement was postel 
up in one of the most 
prominent positions : 

“lt has been decided 
to start a magazine in 
connection with Whately 
School. An election of 
Editor and Art Editor 
will take place on Wel- 
neaday afternoon next. 
All idess for the manage- 

ment of the magazine will be thankfully received " 
You never saw such а to-do as there was on that 

Wednesday! Big bills were pasted up all over the 

walla and plastered in front of the masters’ deska, 

Some of them mer-ly invitel one to “ Vote for Harri- 

son," or “ Vote for Welton” : but others hal a smack of 

originality in them, especinily oue which said, “ Uphold 

the faithful Stebbins a3 editor or write yourself down a 


Пайет." Mr. Jackson, master of form five, conducted 
the voting ; and you may be sure we were all most 
anxious to hear the result. As most of us expected, 
Hatherton was chosen by a big majority to conduct the 
paper, and young Harry Sparkes. who always took a 
prize for drawing at the exams., was elected art editor. 

The name decided on was “Our Very Own Mag.,” 
and, although contributions were asked for from the 
whole school, you must understand that most of the 
work was done by those in the fifth or sixth forms, We 
thought we should like to have a striking photograph 
of the whole school as a frontispiece for the first 
number, but the difficulty was to find some onc 
capable of taking it. There was that fellow Jenkins 
minor, who reckoned himself quite a wag at the game, 
but he never came near convincing other people of Lis 
ability. One day he showed me n thing he had done, 
and said, * What do you think of that, old man, fora 
view of the river?" “My word,” snid J, “was it as 
foggy as that when vou took it?” But anyhow, 
photographer or not, Jenkins minor was selected to 
take this important group; and one thing I will say 
for him, I believe be did his best. Between ourselves, 
though, his best wasn't up to much. 

On the following half-holiday (Saturday) we were all 
arranged in one corner of the playground to have our 
picture taken. There was no need to tell us to look 
pleasant, for we couldn’t help laughing to see how 
nervous that kid Jenkins nppeirel. When we saw 
the result of his efforts it's a wonder we didn't die of 
laughing. Most of us had two levls, and some even 
three, whilst our legs were past all counting. It is 
most probab'e that we moved a little; but I think we 
were to be excused, don't you ? 

Perhaps it was this little incident of Jenkins's failure 
that accounted for an am'ntious letter which was re- 
ceived by Harry Sparkes on Monday morning, and which 
uppeurs on the next page. Having clected tero fighting 
art editors, in the persons of myself and Jack Higgins, 
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Harry put up a notice in the cloak-room to the effect 
thut “ Boxer's" grand drawing was not required, and 
that if we could only come across the individual who 
sketched such an atrocity, as tlie “farmyard scene” 
submitted, we should be glad to give him a good 
licking. Such biting comments as these had their 
effect, and we do not know even to this day who the 
artist (7?) was who drew the farmyard. 

The first number of “Our Very Own Mag.” caused 
tremendous enthusiasm, We all wanted to get a look 
at it as soon us possible; and I am grieved to say tliat 
it suffered sadly in consequence. One or two of the 
things sent in were “really decent"! As might be 
supposed, some of the authors were somewhat tragic. 
I remember Johnnie Hilton (a blue-eyed boy of 
thirteen) killed off three of his characters in one 
chapter, and Sam Jackson made his hero die of scarlet 
fever so soon that he said his would have to be a short 
story instead of a serial. 

ut, as I said, there were some decided suecesses, 
Now, I did a very good sketch myself (why shonldn’t Т 
say it if I think so?) of a man climbing up a mast. І 
know опе or two rude boys in the Head's form called 
it the “monkey on a stick," hut some boys are born 
rude, I do believe. Anyhow, the drawing was so good 
in my own estimation that I sent it to the * В.О.Р.," 
and was somewhat humiliated to read a note in the 
“ Correspondence Column " some time later : 

“ASPIRANT.—Your drawing is not up to our 
standard at present. If you earnestly attend to your 


studies for some years you will no doubt improve ; but 
at present we cannot hold out too many hopes.” 

I know when I read that I made tracks for the tuck- 
shop and bought threepennyworth of chocolate to 
keep mv spirits up. 

Meptioning the Correspondence Column makes me 
All kiuds of 


think of the one we had in our magazine. 


questions were invited ; and some that were reccived 
would have made you put on your thinking cap, I can 
tell you. One genius inquired, “ Why does д man look 


pes in no other department of cricket 

at the present time is there so great a 
need of recruits as in amateur and profes- 
sional wicket-keeping. 

There can be little question that Mr. E. A. 
Halliwall,of South Africa, is the finest stumper 
in the world; and next to him comes Mr. 
Kelly, the Australian, who was the successor 
of Мг. J. M. Blackham, perhaps the cleverest 
wicket-keeper the world has ever вееп — сег- 
tiinly at his best he was never surpassed. 
He came to England in 1878, and for twenty 
years afterwards represented the continent 
no less than thirty-four times in test matches. 
Clever, quiet, showing a marvellous rapidity, 
he stood as close to the wicket as the laws of 
cricket permit, and took the fastest bowlers 
with apparently the greatest ease. To stand 


young sooner than a woman ? " whilst another brilliant 
idiot asked, “Can we ever hope to invent a school 
without masters, or masters without canes ? " 

* Dear Editor," ran one epistie, “ сап you tell me what 
trade I ought to adopt when I leave school? All 
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lessons are tiresome to me, and I cannot bear being 
indoors. Strange to say, I also object to outdoor work 
and all violent exercise. I think I should make a gool 
manager, а general, or some one in authority. N.B.— 
One thing I am very good at—eating ™ Hatherton has 
often toll me since, that ever since he edited our 
journal he has had a profound respect for all those 
who control the maeazines of tlie day. 

Now, I was nearly forgetting to tell you of another 
very interesting item in onr store of surprises, We 
had a couple of piges headed “The Poet's Corner,” 
an l, seeing that is the spot to which bad boys are con- 
siznel, no name could have been more appropriate. 

Our Head took a great interest in our new venture, I 
can assure you, and praised our efforts very warmly. 
He always was & brick, and, I think, from the 
smallest boy to the biggest one we all admired him. 
“ Boys," T remember him saying one morning, “it is to 
you we look for our coming citizens and statesmen ; 
see that you are ever worthy of the Great Empire 
to which you belong. Leave all that is mean and 
contemptible to those who have not shared your 
privileges, but do wow always cultivate true manli- 
ness !" 

What more can І tell you about “Our Very Own 
Mag."? Just this, that it only ran to two numbers, 
and then it as suddenly broke down as it had started 
well. Miss Fanny—that’s the Head's daughter—was 
about twenty-five, I suppose, at the time of which I am 
telling you. She went to boarding-school for some 


By Tuomas С. COLLINGS. 


(Illustrated with Special Photographs bu R. W. TitoMAs,) 


up to Spofforth's fast bowling was something ; 
but to keep wicket against the demon without 
giving a bye was surely a marvellous perform- 
ance. The batsman who stirred out of his 
ground when Blackham was at the wicket 
knew that if he missed the ball his innings 
was over. All regret that match in 1898 
when he received such injuries upon his 
hands that his long and famous career came 
to an end. 

It is no disparagement to the Hon. Alfred 
Lyttelton or to Richard Pilling to say that, 
marvellous as they were, in their way, the 
length of their careers could in no way entitle 
them to be placed as high on the scroll of 
fame in the athletic world as the great 
Australian. 
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SOME FAMOUS WICKET-KEEPERS. 


time and had a supreme contempt for " little bog =," as 
she called us. Well, one morning as we came down to 
breakfast, there was Miss Fanny in one of the elass- 
rooms fairly shrieking with laughter over the second 
number of our magazine. That was enough fcr us; 


you see it hurt our dignity to be a source cf sneh 
amusement to a “ young lady " of twenty-five. 

But perhaps our literary tastes may burst forth 
again one of these days. Who knows ? 
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Perhaps the greatest wicket-keeper to- 
day is the Middlesex captain, Gregor Mac- 


Gregor, who was born at Edinburgh. 
August 31, 1869. He distinguished himselí 
in both the cricket and football field; and i. 
is now twelve years since, while still at Cam- 
bridge, he was selected to play in the test 
match. He is a good bat, and was a men: 
ber of Lord Sheffield's Australian team in 
1890-92. He was a member of the light blue 
team, and afterwards captain, at the same 
time as Mr. F. J. G. Ford, the famou: 
Middlesex player, and Mr. 8. M. J. Woods, 
the lion-hearted batsman who has played for 
Australia and England. Since Mr. Lyttel- 
ton’s days, no amateur has: equalled Мас. 
Gregor as à wicket-keeper, and to go and 
watch him at Lord's is in itself a great object. 


G. MACGREGOR, Middlesex, 
T. M. RUSSELL, Essex. 
D. HUNTER, Yorkshire. 
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lesson, for he is still the same quiet, but safe 
and sure, stumper as when he played for 
Cambridge University twelve years ago. It 
is unfortunate for Middlesex that business 15 
usserting its claims, and it is somewhat 
doubtful whether for many more seasons Mr. 
MacGregor will be seen in the cricket-field. 


David Hunter, of Yorkshire, shares with 
Lilley the reputation of being one of the 
hest wicket-kcepers of the duy. He is one of 
the steadiest of professionals that it has been 
the writer's lot to meet. He was born at 
Scarborough on February 23, 1860, and is the 
youngest of five brothers, four of whom have 
taken great interest in cricket, and three of 
whom have shown a natural aptitude for 
wicket-keeping. It is now nearly fifteen 
years ngo that David succeeded his brother, 
and it speaks volumes for him that, after 
thirteen years’ service, his place is so secure 
that the team is never representative if for 
any cause Hunter is missing. His first ap- 
pearance for the county, in 1888, was against 
Cheshire, a second-class county, at Bradford, 
nnd he would have played oftener that season 
but for engagements from which he coula 
not get release. His initial effort in first- 
class cricket was during the annual festival 
at Scarborough against a strong M.C.C. team, 
and he caught out Sir T. C. O'Brien, William 
Gunn, and M. C. Kemp. This led to his 
passing into the county eleven, and many 
good performances stand to his record; but 
he thinks that the one mateh against Surrey, 
where he dismissed six of their best batsmen, 
nnd the one against Cheshire, where he 
stumped three and caught seven, stand out 
as red-letter days in his memory. He has 
appeared in the representative matches of 
Gentlemen v. Players, and if a wicket-keeper 
alone were required he would probably be the 
first choice for England to-day. In his 
private life he is a Joiner by trade, is married, 
and has a family. He is musically inclined, 
and can take his place in a bellringers’ comi- 
puny with confidence. He isa tine concertina 
player too, and in his house at Scarborough 
can point to his piano and harmonium also. 
He is a cyclist of some repute; a canary 
bree ler of renown, and a great lover of all the 
feathered trib». As he is going to tell the 
readers of the **Boy's Own Paper” on 
another occasion how to wicket-keep, one 
must not say too much about him now, but 
one may at least remark in passing that he 
belongs to that increasing class of athletes 
who hold that tota! abstinence from alcohol 
and from smoking will enable men to do very 
much beiter work. 

T. M. Russell, the Essex wicket-keeper, and 
also of the M.C.C., is a capital representa- 
tive of the county wicket-keepers, Like 
many of his colleagues, he is a very useful 
bat, and nas a brother who ts so smart that 
when one is uuable to play the other takes 
his place; and Tom probably owes his 
presence in the team to the fact that on more 
than one occasion he has scored a centurv, 
and has shown himself а plucky and capable 
bat. He takes a great interest in boys, and 
tells them that if they would learn they 
should try and devote some time each day to 
the taking of slow balls, before they attempt 
to keep wicket to fast bowling. Good sight, 
keenness of perception, and general activity 
ure of very great ппрогќапсе The wicket- 
keeper has his own anxieties, and one is how 
the tenm will throw in. What will the return 
be like. How can it be acquired? Well, it 
will only be achieved by practice, and it will 
be worth while the team remembering that 
time is of great importance to their wicket- 
keeper, aud that success in this position 
must very largely depend upon the manner 
of retura. The ball should be returned in 
ouch a manner that it can be taken, as it 
were, on the boiince. Hüuscell never varies, 
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and he has probably had to stand up to 
the fastest bowler in England —Mr. C. J. 
Kortright, who unfortunately strained him- 
self and is no longer able to send down 
those fast expresses which, on many a 
battle-field, have shattered alike the nerves 
aud wickets of many of the best cricketers. 


Harry Wood, who kept wicket for Surrey 
for so many years, and who has just retired, 
was an excellent and painstuking exponent 
of the art of stumping. More than that, he 
was an extremely cupable bat, and for many 
years gave great satisfaction in the position. 
A look at his hands showed how terribly he 
had sutfered at times, and it must be remem- 
bered that it fell to his lot to keep wicket 
when Tom Richardson, George Lohmann, 
and Lockwood were at their very best. Per- 
haps the most memorable match that he ever 
took part in was at Trent Bridge, in 1883, 
when Alfred Shaw took 7 wickets for 22 runs, 
and the whole side collapsed for 43, of which 
Mr. W. W. Read made no fewer than 17. He 
saw that remarkable match at the Oval in 
1808, when Tom Hayward, in August, went 
in ona Thursday morning at eleven o'clock 
and batted until half-past three on the Friday 
afternoon, carrying cut his bat for 315--the 
highest individual score of the season. 
Curiously enough, the same day, two York- 
shiremen, at Chesterfield, were putting 
together some 500 before they were separated. 
He remembers that remarkable mateh in 
1834 between Surrey and Leicester, which 
resulted in a tie, and was associated with 
the county when it held the championship of 
England. He played in a very great many 
representative matches, and retired after 
doing yeoman service. He is now the ground 
man at Catford. 


Arthur Augustus Lilley, of Warwickshire, 
is, to-day at any rate, pretty generally con- 
sidered Englands greatest professional 
wicket-keeper. He is also an excellent bat, 
and he passed straight away, some ten years 
ago. from club cricket into county cricket. He 
is tall, with a magnificent reach. He has been 
to Australia on more than one oceasion, and 
during last senson covered himself with glory 
by making a big stand in the first of the test 
matches, and, indeed, the only solitary 
Victory whieh was gained during the 1002 
tour owed very much to him. In the last 
test match he did some brilliant. wicket- 
keeping in the second innings of the 
Australians, dismissing Duff by a tine catch. 
In that memorable last innings be was one 
of those on whom the hopes of England 
depended, and though he had made a duck 
in the first innings, he ran up 15 at the 
second time of asking, and they were very 
acceptable. He was also the hero of a 
marvellous catel of Clement Hill in the 
fourth test match, which gave the victory to 
England by three runs. It is diflieult to 
describe Lilley’s wicket-keeping ; he is, how- 
ever, a really great performer, and is one of 
the smartest men that ever put on the gloves. 
He has, at the same time, taken great care of 
his hands, and they are not injured as some 
great stumpers' аге Apart altogether from 
his wicket-keeping, his all-round abilities 
would make him a valuable member of any 
eleven, and he is extremely popular with the 
crowd. He is ahsolutely quiet, not showy, 
and never worries the umpire. 

Nottinghamshire has had а great many 
wicket keepers, and W. Pike, whose photo 
we уе, rendered excellent service for some 


wears, OF course, greatest of all атон 
Nottingham wieket-keepers was probably 


Sherwin, whose wonderful tricks made bin 

extremely popular with the crowd. 
Whiteside, of Leicestershire is another man 

who has done excellent service for his county, 


and has won for himself a teady reputation 
amongst county stumpers. There are many 
others. - Storer of Derbyshire, Board of 
Gloucestershire, Huish of Kent, Butt of 
Sussex, who all deserve a word of praise for 
the agility that they display ; while Somerset 
is happy in the possession of three great 
amateur wicket-keepers, who for many 
yews have done splendid service: the 
Rev. А. P. Wickham, who has appeared foi 
Gentlemen and Players. nnd Mr. A. E. 
Newton, who played for his University some 
twenty years ago, and who is still as active 
as ever in this department; while a promis- 
ing recruit is furnished by the presence of 
Mr. H. Martin, who was such a brilliant 
success at the University. It is, however, to 
be regretted, so far as amateur stumpers are 
concerned, that the cluims of business life 
make it almost impossible for them to keep 
in form. At Harrow School the boys have 
the good fortune to be coached by Mr. Manley 
Kemp, who has done some exceedingly ооч 
things in his time. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


MAY. 
hv Di. GORDON STABLES, ILN, 
The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Avisry, Rabbitry, and Gardens. 


Mur Boy HIMSELE.—T am writing this in the Баху 

centre of à commercial city and in the middle ef 
busy March, But this will not reach your eves before 
Мау. May is supposed to be the sweetest mouth of all the 
glad new year; but I doubt whether there can be moie 
in it of sweetness and promise thau on this morniug of 
opening spring. Jn May nature is dressed in all the 
beauty of her summer attire and wildflowers adern 
the country on all sides, while to-day the lilies still 
sleep beneath the sward. March is therefore more a 
time for hopefuluess, for the summer is still to come, lt 
will come in a gush of gladness, dwell with us but lor 
awhile, and then vanish like a drear. 

And this is the way with all things earthly. Bat 
the knowledge need not sullen. IL teaches us the 
lesson that we ought to take the good of what is given 
to ua, but love nothing worldly too well, Our thoughts 
should dweil tuure than they do,aud oftener, on tie 
eternity towards which the river of beauty is for ever 
towing. 

I trust, then, that in May a'l my boys, young awl ol, 
find themselves well und fit. They may Keep them- 
selves so, if they choose to obey the laws of health, for 
if we lose this latter blessing life is bereft for us et 
шоке of its Joys. 


THE POULTRY REN.— Deware of overcrowding. l: 
seems a law of Nature that if this takes place either ju 
а poultry гоц or among the people, she berself bewin» 
to weed out, and the weakly always go to the wall te 
commence with. Eggs will still be plentiful enong , 
and I hope chickens also. You may feed your fowl- as 
roughly as you please, tor, so long as they have enough 
hard food, they will hardly need any soft, if— mined tus 
—they have в good grass run But. young clickens 
musi be most carefully fed all day long. The rir 
twenty-four hours of their lives they need nothing. then 
egg Chard) and stale bread, or oatueal and sweet mick. 
Little perhaps, but often, is the general гше. Do ner, 
unless it be absolutely necessary for the protection of 
the garden, coop the hen. If. you do, let it be on the 
grass run, and she will find many a tit-bit for tier 
family. Keep the fowl house and run very chan. 
Disease flies through dirty air, and it otten ulight~ to 
sow its seeds, The more fresh air, then, and the mor 
freedom your fowls have, the greater. will. be Yer 
suceess as young breeders. If vou desire to encourage 
laying, а mixture of boiled bulloeks! or sleeps! ЛЛ» 
with oatmeal or cayenne will assist. But don't put 
wuch faith in advertised specuilities. 


THe PIGEON Lorr.—solter grains (peas, ete.) should 
take the place of your former old lard grey peas, fer 
the birds will be having young, and neel food that is 
easily and soon partially digested, so as to forut the 
" milk" given by the mother to lier young squcaker-. 
Sale cat should be placed in a corner, The binds pics 
nt it and it helps digestion. It is a rough wixture ci 
the liwe from old walls with rough salt, the місе 
wetted with water. Perfeet cleanliness sbonld pn vail 
every where. 


ғ. 


SHE Aviany —Breeding will be in full swing nos, 
awlif vou have mated only young and healchy birl- 
things will zo eas, ats Jong as vett keep voureyeen t+ 
breedinz-cazes and see that tlie birds look happy sei 
sweet. "Elie eaves must be kept in û расе when “is 
binds will net Ge molested. haye pleuty ot aic url Tuc. 
aud are well fed. Light is most essential, thong! vi 
course the birds muse never be exposed to a hot suu 

The egy-cramo mixture; the morsel of green tol 
chickweed, truce, or plutan, daly; goml cia 
sand ; good? clean seul; treegom (rom. Фатир and cad 
wx joars pand thee ven are l 
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Тнк RABBITRY.—Cieanlince:s again, boys. I believe I 
do well to keep this before your mind's eye, and I beg 
toadd that cleanliness pays a hundred per cent. That із 
arough estimation, nodoubt. Dut really, no matter what 
stock you are breeding, they will thrive better when 
they are kept clean. 

Give your bunnics p'enty of fresh air aud daily 
exercise, 

Good sweet hay in the rack. 

Don't leave roots aud stuff lying about tlie hutches if 
they don't eat it. Rabbits’ food is cheap. 

Cankered ear in lops is trouvlesome. It can only be 
prevented by cleanliness, — Condy's fluid is good, or 
you can use simply water reddened by permanganate 
of potash. See that thehutches are cleaned out, without 
disturbing the young, if there be any. 

Take them out daily to nibble the grass and sweet 
herbs. 


THE GARDENS. —Window-gardening is n fancy that 
gives much pleasure to thousands. Get the advice of 
some gardener as to pre g yours. He will tell you 
also what to put in it. There is оо much of a 
simeness about most of the window gardens we sec. 
Any pretty flower from the ordinary garden will do 
instead of the everlasting display of feverfew, blue 
lobelia, and geraniums. But these, of course, are the 
stock plants. 

Keep down weeds, 

Plant vegetables, even potatoes. Keep everything 
tidy, but don't cut down hedges at present. 
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Problem No. 619. 
BY О. Fuss AND Н. Е. L. MEYER. 


| BLACK. | 
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| WHITE. | 5+6=11 pieces. 


White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


A smart game, a Queen’s Gambit Declined, 
between Pillsbury (White) and Swiderski 
(Black), played in the tournament at Han- 
over last summer : 


White Black 

1. P—Q4 P—Q 4 

2. P—-Q B4 P—K 3 

3. Kt —Q B 3 P—Q Kt 3 

4. Kt—B 3 B—Kt 2 

Б, Pare Per 

6. P-—K 4 (а) рер 

7. Kt—K 5 B—Q 3 

8. Q—Kt 4 K—B sq 

9. B—Q B4 Bx Kt 
10. Px B Q—Q 5 
11. B—Q5 P—Q Bb 3 (b) 
12. Bx KP QD 
13. В —В 4 Kt—K B3 
14. Q—R 4 Q—K 2 
15. Castles Q R Kt—K sq. (c) 
16. Q—Kt 3 Kt—R 3 
17. K R—K gq. R—Q sq. 
18. B—Q 5 (d) Q—D 4 
19. Кх Kt ch. кх К 
20. Qx P x Bie) 
21. Q« Reh. K-Q2 
22. Qx P K—B sq. 
254 OxF P- Q5 
21. Q—K 6 ch. N.-Q 2 
25. Q—Kt 8 ch. R—Q sy. 
26. Q —Kt 4 ch. n-Q? 
27. B-K 3 B xD 

28. Rx P tesigns. 


(a) This and Kt- K 5 produce strong 
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attacks, for if 7, Kt—K D 3, then 8, Q— 
Kt 3. 

(b) Black will not allow a check at B 8, 
but he might have played Kt —B 3. 

(c) Kt x B would allow R—Q 8 ch. 

(d) An attack which cannot be defended. 

(e) Other moves would be equally fatal. 


Solution of No. 618—1, Q—Kt 2, Рх К 
(ora, b,c). 2, Kt- Kt 5, P-Q 4 (if Kx B, 
then 3, Q—K 4 ch.). 3, Q—B 2 ch., and 4, 
Kt or P mates. (a) Ktx R; 2, Q—Kt 3 ch., 
KxB; 3, KtxP ch, K—K 3; 4, QxKt 
mate. (b K—K 4; 2, Q—kt 3 ch., KxB; 
3, KtxP ch, Kx Kt; 4, Q—K 3 mate. 
(с) Kt—B 7; 2, Q—B 2 ch., K—K 4; 3, R— 
Q 5 ch, KxR; 4, Q—B 5 mate. This 
problem would be more difficult if the Q 
were placed at K Kt 2, the R at Q Kt 6, and 
a Black B at Q 3. Greenwood’s has the 
pretty moves of P—R 5, P—R 8 = R. P— 
R 6, R—Q Kt 8. P—R 7, R—Kt sq. ch. 
PxR=Q, R—Kt 4. Q—R 2 mate. F. 
Móller's three-er is 1, R—Kt 2, Px RH; Kt— 
R 6; and if 1, -K—B 4; 2, Kt—R 6 ch., 
and 3, Q—K 3 mate. 


————9*^«——-—— 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A “BOP.” GALLERY OF LIFE- 
SAVERS. 


Tr may not be generally known that since Swimming 
and Life-saving have been taught in our elementary 
schools nearly forty boys have secured for themselves a 
place on the Roll of Heroism which the schools have 
iustituted, A large number of the teachers lave gladly 
devoted their leisure time in giving lessons to their 
scholars during the evening. The boys, and girls also, 
are taught free, and after they have learnt to swim, 
they are further instructed in the art of saving life 
from drowning. 

How all this teaching bears fruit was practically 
ilustratel twice during 1902. Let us take first tlie 
case of William Hooper, aged 12, a pupil of Shepperton 
Road Board School, Islington, who lust year was speud- 
ing his holidays at Sheerness. On July 25. while wa!k- 
ing near the Coal Pier, he was told that a boy named 
Arthur was drowning. It appeared that Arthur had 
been bathing in a very shallow piece of water, but had 
drifted out into the deeper part where the barges came 
up to unload coal at the pier. Hooper at once ran to 
the end of the pier and dived in. Approaching the 
struggling boy from behind, he seized him by the head 


- 


QAT” ¥ e ope Lx A» k2. 


W. Hoover. 


with both hands, and swimming on his back carried 
him n distance of twenty yards to the shore. Arthur 
was then taken in charge by some people who had seen 
the rescue. Hooper promptly undressed, handel his 
clothes to à woman living near, Who had kindly offered 
to dry them, while he himself went for a swim and i 
game in the water with the other boys. The Super- 
intendent of Poliee at Sheerness collected the facts 
and forwarded them to the Royal Humane Society, and 
it was hoped that the plucky Jad would receive fitting 
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recognition of his brave deel in the form of R. ILS. 
Medallion or Certiticate. We give his portrait here- 
with. 


Пого is the second case we have referred to. Оп 
April 3 James Swindell was sitting on the wal of 
Regent's Canal near the N.L. Railway bridge in 
Haggerston. He heard cries from two little boys on 
the canal bank and saw another one struggling in the 
water. Swindell, who is a keen swimmer, and captain 
of Canal Road Board School, did not hesitate a minute. 
He dropped the wall, which was about 10 ft. high, 
uearly 200 yds. from where he had scen the little lad 


J. SWINDELL 


disappear. Не tried to kick off his boots, but they were 
laced and knotted, so he gave it up. Diving into the 
cold inky water, he had some difficulty in finding the 
drowniug boy, but at last got hold of him and with 
but a limited idea of life-saving brought him to the 
bank. 

All wet as he was, Swindell took tlie little boy, 
George Ashley, aged 7, home to his mother, who gave 
Swindell a reward of 2d., all she had ; but it was piven 
with a grateful heart, so it was a great gift after all. 
Her son was ап only child and the pet of his father, 
who ooly came home from his work at week-ends. 
Swindell thought no more of his gallant act. He got 
unwell, however, through the chiil, and thus attended 
late for school ; and as le never used to be unpunctual, 
the head-master began to reprove him, nud then, for 
the first time, four days after the occurrence, heard of 
the boy's brave adventure. We give his portrait also, 


ate 


DISAPPEARING LONDON 
SIGHTS. 


A Sussex correspondent sends us the following : 
* Now that the Royal Aquarium and even St. James's 
Hall are about to close for ever their dreary round of 
concerts, canary shows, sword-swallowers, aud perform- 
ing chimpanzees, we would direct the attention of 
holiday-makers to entertainments really worthy of tlie 
name. Bend your steps, О boys, to the British Museum 
at Bloomsbury, for instance, and note what a rich 
feast of enjoyment is laid before you! From the 
pigeons and the exceptionally fine policemen at the 
entrance, to the plain but not unwliojesome bun offered 
for your refreshment within, all is calculated to amuse 
nnd satisfy; while the hollow tread of some pleasure- 
reeker, echoing along a distant gallery of mummies and 
sarcophagi, will remind you from time to time that the 
vast building contains a sharer in your joy. 

* For those who prefer a comparative lack of human 
companionship we confidently recommend the Jeemyn 
Street Museum, where reigns a solitude deeper than 
the wild gloom of the trackless forest. No bodily 
refreshment is here set before the visitor, whose mind 
ia fixed with stern rapture on flint implements, meteor- 
ites, and fossil bones. Should the feeling of scientific 
isolation become too intense, unroll one of the gigantic 
geological maps hung on the wall; when a policeman 
will start forth from some rocky cranny and seek to learn 
What mortal has disturbed his stumbers. 

“Asa resort for the brouder mirth of a Bank Holiday, 
what can be more suitable than the South Kensington 
Museum? — Glass, chii plaster casts, and old furniture 
are here displayed in almost cloying profusion, while 
the festal nature of the exhibits is enhanced by 
‘gde and othersumptuous fare, This 
concession to worblly joys is also noticeable nt the 
Natural History Mus uui, where endless corridors of 
megatheriums, insects, and stuffed birds cause a hilar- 
itv only tu be calmed by a constant supply of coffee 
and a-sorted cakes.” 
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* Oh, what a time we're having!” 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(Twenty-FirtH ANNUAL SERIES. | 


aa” The 1903 Cricket Season: Yet another “ B.0.P." Weekly Competition. 


S MATER s 
ДП 4. Diner 


UR WEEKLY Cricket CoMPETITION has been 
so marked a success during the last 
two seasons that we have determined to 
repeat this year our offer to give to the 
suecessful competitors in the variety of 
subjects indicated, Splendid Cricket-Bats, 
with silver name-plate attached to each. 
Consolation prizes will also be awarded. 
The bats will be the well-known JOHN 
Piccort “Surrey DRIVER,’ as used and 
eulogised by Robert Abel, of the Surrey 
Eleven. 

This competition is open to all regular 
« B.O.P.” readers, irrespective of age, sex, or 
nationality. The competitor should in all 
cases, excepting that of the carving, model- 
ling, etc., use a Postcard (or, if preferred, 
a half-sheet of note-paper) only, and should 
see that name and address are clearly written 
on it. Where the competition is a descrip- 
tive one, both sides of the half-sheet of note- 
paper may be written on. 


One bat only can be won by any reader 
during the season, though various con- 
solation prizes—such as Piggotts famed 
“ Boundary ” cricket-ball, the * Boy's Own " 
knife, with some six different appliances, 
ctc.—may be given if the same competitor 


'* A Scratch Eleven! ', 


succeeds ia more than one subject. The 
decision of the Editor is in all cases final. 


In these competitions Certificates will be 
awarded to the Prize-winners only ; and no 
matter how many the subjects in which a 
competitor may carry off a prize, only one 
mark will beallowed him 
in the entire competition 
when the winner of the | 
« B.O.P." Gold Medal is 1 / 
being searched for at the | 
end of the volume-year. 
No time allowance can 
be made in this series 
for colonial or foreign 
readers. 


1. А Mrixep TEAM ОР 
BRITISH AND AUSTRALIANS, 
“GENTLEMEN” AND *"Pno- 
FESSIONALS" (as selected bv 
our readers) то PLAY THE 
WORLD, If more than one 
reader should send in tlie same 
list, consolation prizes will be 
given, and first place will be 
ballotted for in the office. 
[This competition closes Satur- 
day, May 2.) 

9. THE BEST SET OF 
VERSES IN PRAISE OF 
CRICKET. [This competition 
closes May 9.] 


3. Best HUMOROUS PEN-AND-INK DRAWING ILLTUS- 
RATING AN ENLARGEMENT OF SIZE OF WICKETS. 
[ This competition closes May 16.) 

4. Best: MODEL OF.CRICKET-MEUMPS ARRANGED 
rom PLAY. Any wood and tools may be used in tlie 
production. [This competition closes May 23.) 

5. Best ACCOUNT OF THE QUEER PLACFS 7^ 
WICH BALLS HAVE BEEN Hit. [This competttics 
closes May 30.) 

6: Best PEN-AND-INK DRAWING OF THE NERVOUS 
“New Boy” WHO HAS TO FACE THE ScHOOL's FAT 
Bow er. (This competition closes June 6.) 

7. Brest PEN-AND-INK OR WASH DRAWING OF THE 
CAPTAIN OF A LADIES’ TEAM GOING OUT TO Prax. 
[ This competition closes June 13.] 


8. Best PEN-AND-INK on WASH DRAWING OF 4 
WINNING Hir WITH A PRIZE ВАТ. [This competition 
closes June 20.) 

9. Best DESCRIPTION OF A VILLAGE CRICKET 
Maren. [This competition closes June 27.) 

10. BEST PEN-AND-INK OR WASH DRAWING OF 4 
GOOD CATCH : “ C-a-u-g-h-t, sir !" [This competition 
closes July 4.) 

11. Besr DRAWING OF A BADLY MUFFED CATH: 
e Butter-fingers!” [This competition closes July 11.) 

12. Best MODEL or CRICKET’ NET AND Pours 
COMPLETE. Any wood, twine, and tools may be us 
[ This competition closes July 18.) 

13. Best MODEL or PAIR OF WICKET-KEET EX 
LEG-GUARDS. [This competition closes July 25.] 

14. Best MODEL or A CRICKET-BAG. [This com- 
petition closes August 1.) 

15. Brsr DESCRIPTION OF A COUNTY 
[This competition closes August &] ` 

16. Brsr DRAWING OF THE “ B.O.P.” Enn 
PRESENTING A PRIZE BAT. [This competition cissi 
August 15.) 

$.9 The bats, etc., will be sent off to the successful ce- 
petitors as soon as won, and the results will be printed 15 
our pages їп due course. 
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CHRIS CUNNINGHAM: 
A STORY OF THE STIRRING DAYS OF NELSON. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


Author of " The Shell-hunters," “ The Cruíse of the * Arctic For, " “ Allan Adair,” etc, 


2 BUBE Boya tote торк? (With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 
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CHAPTER V.— CHRIS WAVED HIS HAT AS 
BRAVELY AS HE COULD. 

Tx the dashing days of old it was no 
| unusual thing for boys far younger than 
Chris to join the Service. If they lived they 
became sailors of the rough-and-tumble class 
that never looked farther ahead of them than 
from one watch to the next; if they died — 
why, then they died, and there was nothing 
more said about it, for the lad was lashed up 
in the oidest hammock to be found, a bit of 
Service was said over him, and away he 
went, with a tear or two from some mess- 
mate's eyes, and maybe по“ суеп that. Then 
it was “ pipe down," and a!l was forgotten, bar 
an entry in the general log-book. 

So if Chris did not join the Service till he 
was over fourteen, it was because his sailor 
father wanted him to be well up to the ropes, 
with a good smattering of navigation, and 
а knowledge of the duties and work of an 
ordinary seaman, before he put a foo; on 
the deck of frigate or line-o’-battle ship. 

Brain fever does pull a boy down a bit, 
but long before tlie pale-green leaves were 
out on the oaks around Wuaulmesley or the 
olive on the tall and stately Lombardy 
poplars, Chris was as fit as a fiddle. 

Though Captain Cunningham allowed him 
plenty of leave to roam about on fine days 
in the company of his two little friends, Pris 
ага Albert, in the beautiful woods, now alive 
wath the love-lilts of the wild birds, and mar- 
vel at all the wonders of nature therein; to 
fish or to boat in the dark scdgy river, or to 
gather the violets. primroses, and wi d blue 
hyacinth that bedded the copses, —he had to 
be back to his studies in the afternoon. 

Chris and Albert during those few months 
formed a friendship that only death could 
sever. 

As for little Pris, she had come to consider 
the big brown boy from Portsmouth her 
cavalier, as he had been her hero from their 
first acquaintance. In the woods many a 
little scrape she got into, partly, I do almost 
believe, that he might extricate her. 

When sh: climbed a tree, and could not 
get down again, who but brave Chris could 
have heiped her step by step to lower herself 
one2 nore to safety ? whon she lost her shoe 
in a woodland swamp, who could have re- 
trieved it but Chris? and when the three of 
them came to a marsh, none but Chris could 
have carried her across. 

Happy * threesome”?! The balmy winds 
of spring blew but for them; the dimpled 
river laughed to them ; the fish leapt in joy 
because they were on the banks, and wild 
birds sang and wildflowers sprang all for 
love of Pris and Chris and Albert. 

It had been a proposal of the old Captain's 
that Albert should come over every afternoon 
for an hour or two of practical study with 
Chris. And the offer was gladly accepted. 

You see, there were no real training ships 
in those days and no Britannias—except 
the one that ruled the occan—and happy 
was the boy who cou:d learn something 
about the component parts of а man-o'-war 
before he put foot on one; something about 
tacks and sheets and stays and rigging ; 
something about the compass and about 
steering. If he had all this to learn on 
board, and had to get kicked about іп learn- 
ing it, why, it was not quite pleasant, to say 
the least of it! 

Now, Chris’s father had with his own 
hands laid down the keel of a model frigate 
(this while in Portsmouth), and in the pre- 
sence of his boy had built her up day after day 
till she was complete. It took a whole year, 
and had been a work of the very greatest 
interest to Chris, although it occupied such 
а long time. 

She was called the Dauntless, and wes 
decked, sparred, and rigged, and all in the 
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lad's presenec ; yes, and a great part of hor 
hull could still be taken in picces, and the 
boy knew how to do it too. 

But one necds constant practice at this 
sort of work, else one vets as rusty as an 
anchor cast away in a dockyard. 

Well, the plan adopted was as follows : 

"ris sct out in the morning for Walmesley 
Hall and, if the weather was tine, spent tho 
whole forenoon in the woods and wilds — 
there were both in England thei— апа went 
back to the Hall for luncheon, then right on 
to the cottage, Pris coming with the boys as 
often as not to do as she pleased in the 
garden or with Mrs. Cunningham in her 
room. Meanwhile the old Captain was put- 
tinz the boys up to the ropes in the snuggery 
he celled his study. This needed a deal of 
talking and a deal of stumping round the 
low table on which the ship stood, but the 
Captain was very happy and never once lost 
his temper. Indeed, he encouraged Albert to 
ask às many questions as he liked. 

The young Admiral made a bright student. 
Не was fully convinced. that his one-legged 
teacher was right when he said, ~ If an officer 
is not able to do a thing himself he is no 
good at all on the quarter-deck, and the men 
have no respect for him. 

* It was," said hc, * the dread some oflicers 
had of handling cither a tar-brush or dip- 
Ping a finger in the slush-bucket, so to speak, 
that first gave rise to the old saying, * All 
the honour aft, but the best men forward.’ ” 

The big model frigate was so poised on a 
strong pivot that she could be moved to 
either starboard or larboard (port), and every- 
thing was a marvel of neutness and order on 
her decks. 

She could be opened at one side sufficiently 
to show nearly all her internal economy. 

After two months of this practical sort of 
ship's drill, as Cunningham called it, the 
boys were able by their two selves to obcy 
almost any order that was given. They 
could reef and steer, get out and іп boats, 
man and arm bonts, work the winch cable, 
and anchor head or stern, lower top-gullant 
sails, clear for action, and fight the frigate, 
and the Captain got them into all kinds of 
scrapes when in action, and told them what 
was best to be done in such cases; in а wurd, 
he made a practical little sailor of Albert, as 
fur, of course, as could be done alongside a 
model on dry land. 

And all the while he was teaching he was 
savely advising, though he was wise enough 
to avoid anything in the shape of preaching. 

They must trust in God, of course; never 
forget that He could hear prayers in the 
stormiest, darkest night on the wildest seas, 
or even in the midst of battle's roar He could 
be around to help the man or boy who 
believed in Him. They must do their duty, 
nut merely in an easy way, but with all the 
heart they could put into it. The more 
health they had the more heart they would 
have. Morcover, they must not forget that 
the warship’s sailor was not a mere servant 
for mere wages. He had the honour to be 
the defender of their country, and the homes 
and hearths of all in Merrie England. That 
was an honour indeed. 

Ambitious too? Yes, in their own minds 
and hearts ambitious to gain by promotion a 
position in which their abilities as sailors 
would enable them to do still more good to 
their native land. But on board ship they 
must never talk of such ambition in their 
own mess-places. 

There is one grand word they must not 
forget if they wanted to get on—namely, the 
word “ volunteer." Let them volunteer for 
whatever was wanted, and never even wait to 
be asked. Volunteer even for a forlorn hope. 
Never believe it is impossible to do a thing 
until you have tricd to do it. 
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If it were wet the carriage came for th: 
children, and Chris had many a дейли 
drive to the Hall, and a good dinner wit: 
good fun to follow. 

But however bad the weather micht be 
Chris would never hear of a “ lift’? back. 

“ After ull," he would have told vou. i: 
asked, “ althouzh leather carriages are me 
things to ride in when you have nice con 
panions, they are only made for children ex: 
old folk." What a nice thing it is to be tc. 
only young, but to be happy in one’s youth’ 


Well, time always flies quickly when on: 
does not want it to. That is but a trite sar 


ing, of course, but it leads up to the spra- 
morning when Chris had to start away fro. 


the dear old village of Woodon, and jourue: 
all the way to Portsmouth in the diligence. 


He had bidden ail his friends at the H:. 
goodbye the previous evening. He kept i: 


his heart bravely, although 1 know from m, 


own little experience that parting son». 


times needs more pluck than going to baul 
After saying bis goodbyes, he bad cow 
tramping home to the cottage, кайи. 


perhaps faster than ever he had walked in E- 


life before— walking, I do believe, just to kit: 


ahead of his feelings, if it may be so expresses. 


for somehow, no sooner had he reached th 
top of the pravelled avenue leading down | 
the old Hall thun he seemed to have left г. 
the new and beautiful life which for most. 
he had been having glimpses of fur bemo 
him. 


ward away, he was sensible that the wo.. 
was before him, and he trusted that wu 
courage he would neither faint nor fall, cou: 
what might. 

I suppose that boys in the days I a: 
writing about were very much the same i 
heart as they are in our time. Chris woul 
have wondered, had you asked him, which * 


considered his best friend, his father or ! - 


mother. ‘I lovethem both,” he might la: 
replied; “father is so good and brave, э: 
mother always kind and true." Thereic: 
the mother is a boy’s confidant. 

Birds had sung to him all the way hon: 
І don't think he heard them. The air s: 
filled with the perfume of the orange fur: 
and primroses were on the banks by ul. 
wayside. He was sensible of nothing. E 
was leaving them all. He might never х 
these banks, the bridge, nor the dark siler 


river with its sedges and floating le: 


again. А 
He had Ъсеп unusually silent ail t 
evening, after supper, just sitting on а cori 


of the hearth near the low fire of cracki:. 


wood and leaning his head on his mothe: 
knee. 
“Have to be early astir to-morrow, lad. 


said his father as he stumped away alter 2. 


had smoked one pipe. 

“ГИ turn outin time, daddy. Good-nizht. 

* Good-night, my lad." 

Then he had continued to sit a little long. 
and gaze at thie fire. 

* Mother," he suid at last, pulling a Iti 
card box out of his pocket and opening i 
* do you know who gave me this? "' 

It was only a few ribbons of blue 3i: 
crinison and a lock of long yellow hair. 

The lad blushed ss he looked up. Е 
didn't mind blushing before his mother. 

“Yes,” she said simply, and smiling as =: 
fondled his head. 

“And I’m going to keep them all i 
time, mother, and sometimes take them v 
of my ditty-bag to look at.” 

* Did you give little Pris anything, Chris: 
pher?” 

“Yes, mother. Do you remember : 
small silver piece you let me have one с 
long ago, before I went to St. Pete: 
school?” 


As he stuck his stick manfully in tl- 
ground, and set his teeth, and looked wes- 
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* Yes, dear, and there was a hole in it, and 


you said you would keep it for luck.” 
“So I did all the time, but I thought to- 


night that Pris had better keep it for me, so 
I polished it up very prettily and gave it her. 


1 might have lost it, or it might have been 
stolen from me, but she won't lose it. 
not angry, are you, mother? ”’ 

The tears were standing in his mother's 
eyes, so that she dared not look down for a 
moment lest they might fall. 

* No, no, no, child. 

“ Perhaps,” she added, “some day she 
may give you that sixpence back." 

It was a brave determined boy who now 
raised himself till he sat straight on the 
hearth. 

* No, mother,” he said ; ** she will be a lady 

` —l but а poor suilor with a canvas bag 


You're 
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and a rough hat. No, no; but I'm always 
going to pray for Pris all the same, and on 
moonlight nights I shall always fancy I see 
her as I first saw her on the bridge with red 


clouds shining on her face. She is so 
good ! 
“But, I say, mother"-—this after a 


moment's pause—* won't it be fun just to 
pretend I have a sweetheart on Saturday 
nights at sea, and take the ribbons out for 
Just a moment; and if any other fellow says 
u word .—-" 

* Well, what will Christopher do?” 

“Why, fight him, of course, mother.” 

Mrs. Cunningham sighed. She could not 
bind her boy down not to fight even with 
those daring little brown fists of his. So she 
just said — 

“ Anyhow, Chrissie, J don't like fighting, 

( To be continued.) 
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and mind to think of that always before you 
quarrel. It is better to suffer somctimes 
than lift a hand against a mess-mate.” 


Not at all an casy job for the old Captain 
to hoist himself on top of the diligence next 
morning. Only one leg, you know, only one 
arm, and a head that was a bit shaky, but he 
did effect it. 

"Good thing," he said to the coachee, 
“that my timber toe isn't on the same side 
of my battered oid huk as the stump of a 
flipper the enemy left me.” 

Crack went the long whip. 

Merrily rang out the silvery notes of the 
coach-hcrn. 

Chris waved his hat as bravely ns he could 
und his mother waved her hand. 

Tben went inside the little cottage to weep. 
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CRESUS MINOR; 


By SKELTON Kupporp, 


OR, TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 
A WILDLY IMPROBABLE STORY. 


Author of * Hammond's Hard Lines,” “ The Mess that Jack Made," * The Uncharted. Island,” ete. 


Хуквупорү knew that Harry was а favourite 
-44 with Mr. Wentover, but nobody knew it 
better than Harry himself. It is little wonder, 
` then, that Harry thought of the science-ap- 
paratus room as an excellent place to conceal 

. some of his bags. 

Everything was so peaceful there: in cer- 
tain corners at least things were hardly ever 
disturbed. Certain drawers and cabinets 
were in constant use, but certain others had 

- the dust of sessions on them. 

+ Jt was a queer room altogether, for, though 

‘it was usually called the science-apparatus 
room, that wus largely for style. It was 

. really most used as a common room by the 
masters —at least one end of it was: the end 
near the fire. A square bit of carpet had 
been put down there, which gave the rest of 
the room a curiously baldheaded look. At 
the fire end three easy and two uneasy chairs 
did their best to give an air of comfort to the 
place; but the dingy corners opposite, with 

. their undisturbed cobwebs, made it hard and 

: depressing work. 

Harry's presont idea was to slip into this 
.half.deserted room at an hour when no 
master was likely to be there, and to hide 
. is remaining bags in different places nmong 
the geological specimens that were never 

ised. Опе main reason for selecting this 
--oom was that he was frequently sent to it 
‚эу Mr. Wentover on business, so that he 
` vould have sufticient opportunity of recover- 

ng his money when he should desire it. 
| Almost no other boy was ever sent here. 
. T he place was therefore doubly desirable. 
` If Harry had been wise he would have 
. ynited till Mr. Wentover had had occasion to 
` cend him a message. But the fear of losing 
. is money in the meantime drove the boy to 
"ash measures. 
`, You may guess how eager he was to secure 
“iis treasure when you learn that he begged 
" o b? excused from tea, so that he might ро 
-ıp to the room at a time when the masters 
* vere all otherwise employed. This implied 

ome self-sacrifice ; for tea is tea toa hungry 
* (oy. Yet, after atl, what is a teu compared 
зу the safety of four hundred pounds. 

Desperate as be was, Harry did not act 
ои caution. Accordingly he provided 
imselt with an old piece of tlint that he was 
|" nepared to place in а cabinet as a specimen, 
sf his right to enter were challenged by any- 
,*.ne but Wentover himself. 


CHAPTER IX.-—A GENEROUS EAVESDDhROPPER. 


When Harry had reached the door of tho 
room, he went through the formality of 
knocking, though this was not at all neces- 
sary. 'lhere was & better way than that of 
knowing whether anyone was inside. The 
key was always left on the outside, and it 
was the rule that any master who left the 
room empty should turn the key in the door 
before leaving. 

Accordingly, when Harry had very gently 
turned the door-handle, and found that the 
door would not open, he knew that things 
were all right for him. The door was locked, 
therefore there was no one inside. Harry 
boldly turned the key and walked in. 

The fire was burning brightly, so he had 
little difficulty in making his arrangements. 
Leaving two of his bags on the table, he 
carried other two to the dusty corner where 
he had planned to hide them. One of them 
found a comfortable resting-place in a drawer 
filled with specimens that Harry knew were 
never used. The fact is that this drawer was 
a sort of graveyard for specimens that had 
lost their characters, in other words their 
labels ; for everybody knows that when a 
specimen has lost its label it is too danger- 
ous for common use in school. 

Another was thrust into the hollow wooden 
pedestal on which a rather fine specimen of 
Labradorite was mounted. 

Looking around for other hiding-places, 
Harry's eye caught the glint of the elk’s 
skull that was fastened to the wall above the 
mineralogical cabinet. The eyeholes seemed 
large enough to admit one of the bags, and 
certainly no more unsuspected place could 
he desired. 

Putting the steps as near the cabinet as 
he could reach, for piles of odds and ends 
littered the floor, Harry returned to the table 
and took up another of the bags. With 
some difficulty—for the distance of the 
steps from the cabinet made the work un- 
steady and even a little dangerous —he 
managed to perch himself on the top of 
the cabinet. But while he was testing the 
size of the elk's eyehole, he was disturbed 
by the sound of approaching footsteps, 
followed almost immediately by a fumbling 
at the door and the turning of the handle. 

If extremely inconvenient in one way, 
Harry’s present position was extremely 
convenient in another. Tke top of the 
cabinet was surmounted by а handsome 


cornice, which, being raised above the level 
of the top of the cabinet, formed a very 
convenient rampart behind which Harry 
could securely hide himself from observation 
from below. To be sure, the place was 
covered with dust to the depth of at least 
a quarter of an inch ; but that was a detail 
which did not trouble the boy. 

His present interest was entirely in what 
was going on below. The first words he 
could make out nearly betrayed him into 
a very indisercet burst of laughter. 

“We won't light up, if you don't mind, 
auntie.” 

The words are simple enough, and to you 
may not scem the least funny. But then 
you don’t know, as Harry did from the voice, 
that the speaker was Mr. Hobiter. Now, 
you don't expect a schoolmaster to have an 
aunt; and even if he has one you don’t 
expect him to call her “auntie.” 

Harry's inclination to laugh grew stronger 
when he heard the lady say : 

“Oh, Arthur.” 

Fancy calling Hobiter Arthur! But for 
his very awkward position, Harry would 
certainly have laughed. Аз it was, he 
listened quietly, and the desire to laugh 
very soon passed away. The lady was full 
of apologies for coming to the school at all. 
She knew that she should not have done it. 
And even if she had, she should have done 
it at a more seasonable hour. 

“ Now, auntie,” interrupted Hobiter, after 
patiently listening to her many apologies, 
“I know it must be something very serious, 
and that you are quite right in coming. 
Tell me what it is. I know it’s something 
terrible. Is it mother?" 

“No, no, she's no worse, thank Heaven. 
It's —it's—it’s Dick." 

* Dick dead? Dick? Poor, poor — ” 

“Not dead, Arthur—not dead. Worse 
than dead. He's embezzled ——" 

At this point Harry's conscience proved too 
much for him. He had not, as you may 
imagine, enjoyed being made into a snenk 
and an eavesdropper like this, however 
much against his will. He saw nothing, it 
is true. but he could not help hearing. At 
the word embezzled, however--which he 
knew to be something very bad from the old 
lady’s tone, though he did not quite know 
what it meant--he thought of the simple 
plan of closing his ears with/liis fingers. 
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But the movement necessary to accomplish 
this, raised a little of the surrounding dust, 
which got into his nostrils, and did its best 
to make him snecze. He contrived by 
severe self-control to limit himself to the 
silent internal explosion that is the painful 
substitute for a snecze. 

When he had finished the explosion, he 
listened carefully to see whether any 
attention had been attracted. Evidently 
neither of the two had heard anything. As 
а matter of fact, they were too busy with 
their own disagreeable business to be 
readily called off to any other. The aunt 
was busy explaining why she had taken the 
very unusual course of calling nt the school. 

Hobiter was very patient, and learned bit 
by bit from her all that he wanted to know. 
It appeared that Hobiter's brother Dick had 
stolen — so that was the meaning of embezzle 
—something like three hundred pounds, 
and the police were after him or were going 
after him (the old lady was not very clear on 
this point), but at all events Dick had dis- 
appeared. 

Hobiter's mother was ill : Hobiter's father 
was dead: so there was nobody left but 
Hobiter’s aunt. There was an Ethel men- 
tioned afterwards, but the old lady did not 
seem to count her. Accordingly, ns soon as 
the aunt had heard the news she had hurried 
to consult her nephew. Harry felt intensely 
uncomfortable at all this, and found his 
face burning with shame as he listened to 
his master asking in a broken voice ; 

* What's to bedone now, auntie ? 
mother doesn't know ? ” 

“ No, she doesn't know. It would kill her, 
and it was Ethel who said I must see you. 
She said you'd be sure to find a way." 

“Yes, І must do something," groaned 
Hobiter, playing a tattoo with his fingers on 
the table. 

“Wo thought, Ethel and I, that if you 
went to Scarmpool at once and paid the 
money, maybe his masters would not.— -” 

“ But I haven't three hundred pounds in 
the world.” 

“ No; so I brought with me all the money 
we have between us, and maybe you have 
some of your own, and they'd maybe wait 
for the rest.” 

As she spoke she laid something on the 
table. What followed in the way of talking 
was very pathetic, and greatly increased 
Harry’s discomfort, but it did not throw any 
further light upon the subject. 

The old lady was not so foolish as some 
old ladies; or maybe it was Ethel's doing — 
at any rate, she told Hobiter exactly at what 
hour he would get a train which would land 
hiın in Scarmpool very early next morning. 
As soon as matters had come to this point, 
Hobiter seemed to come to his senses, and 
became vigorous. 

“ You say your fly is waiting for you ? ” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“ГИ show you down to it, and then return, 
and arrange to go off at once. Tell Ethel 
that we'll manage somehow. Iam glad the 
mater does not know of this." 

As the two passed out, Harry was preparing 
to escape from his unpleasant position, 
when he heard an ominous click at the 
door. By force of habit, Hobiter had turned 
the key. 

There was no good climbing down now— 
even if he could have managed it, which did 
not seem too likely; for the steps seemed 
& long way off, and it is much easier to move 
from coggly steps to a firm cabinet than 
from a firm cabinet to coggly steps—for he 
would have to find a hiding-place somewhere 
the moment that Hobiter returned, which 
would certainly be in a few minutes. It was 
safer to remain aloft. 

All the same, he wanted to see as well as 
hear, now that it was to be a matter of self- 
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defence. Accordingly he crawled a bit for- 
ward towards the fire end of the cabinet,and 
found that, by raising himself on his elbows, 
he could peer over the cornice in com- 
parative comfort. This produced more dust, 
and this time an unsuppressed sneeze. 

Much sooner than he had expected Harry 
heard the quick step on the stair, the sharp 
rattle at the bolt, and Hobiter was once 
more in the room. Harry had not had time 
to get down after his sneeze, so he saw all 
that the master did. This was interesting, 
though the interest soon acquired a painfully 
personal character. 

Hobiter picked up a purse, and rapidly 
counted the coins and notes it contained. 

“Eighty-five pounds,’ he muttered. 


°` *'lhat means that before eleven to-night I 


have to raise at least 215l. The thing can't 
be done. The banks are all closed and---— 
What's this? ” 

“That’s mine," exclaimed Harry in a 
nervous whisper, without knowing that he 
spoke. For Hobiter had just laid his hand 
upon the bag of sovereigus that Harry had 
left on the table. 

The master started at the sound of the 
voice, and glanced keenly round the room, 
moved over to the dark part among the 
dusty drawers and heaped-up specimens, 
and finally went to the door and locked it 
from the inside. What he thought of the 
interruption could not be known, us this 
time he did not mutter. Returning to the 
table, he broke the seal of Harry's bag and 
carefully counted the coins. Then he 
replaced them in the bag and muttered : 

“Good old Ethel. This is her doing. I 
think I can manage the odd hundred, even if 
I've to beard the lion " Here his voice 
died away. "After all, it’s not likely—it 
must be ready money, confound it! What а 
mess ! 

* Mr. Hobiter ! " 

The words were whispered, but they could 
not have had a more violent effect if they 
had been shouted through а speaking- 
trumpet. Mr. Hobiter afterwards confessed 
that for the moment he really believed it 
was the voice of his conscience speaking in 
actual words, for he had discovered himself 
thinking wistfully about Ше money that 
Wentover had found. 

In spite of his fright he made a hurried 
search round the room, of course in vain. 

"Don't be frightened; it's only me," 
pleaded Harry. 

* Who's frightened ?" cried Hobiter irrit- 
ably. * Comeout of your hole, you cowardly 
hound, and I'l] —— Where are you, I say ? ” 

" Please, sir, I'm here.”  Involuntarily 
Harry had dropped in the apologetic phrase 
of the Preparatory School. As Hobiter 
seemed to be stil in the dark, llarry 
added : 

“ Неге, on the top of the cabinet." 

Then the master raised his eyes and saw 
a piebald face peering at him over the 
cornice. The first question was: 

* How long have you been up there? ”’ 

“I don't know. I've forgotten. Since 
the tea-bell, I think." 

“Then you were eavesdropping up there 
while my aunt was here? You sneak!” 

“JI couldn't help it, sir. I came here when 
I thought nobody would be here. J didn't 
know your aunt was coming." 

“ What are you doing here, anyway? You 
got leave from tea. I thought you were ill." 

* Help me down, and ГИ tell you all about 
it, sir.” 

* Not if I know it. 
I'm satisfied." 

At this point the master pulled the steps 
still farther away out of Harry’s reach, then 
added with less contidence: 

“JI suppose vou intend to spread this all 
over the расе?” 


You'll stay there till 


“No, Sir. You might see that I | 
need to speak to you just now, unless I bsi 
wanted to. All I had to do was to ke; 
quiet*^tiil you went away, and then сог: 
down." 

“Yes. Well, why did you speak, then?” 

* Wel]-—" Неге a very long pause, thc: 
with a rush —* Well, I thought, maybe, | 
could lend you some money." 

Ву the flickering firelight Mr. Hobiter. 
rapid changes of colour could not be obsers ei 
and since he did not speak for a momer 
Harry had u rather anxious time wonderir. 
how he was going to take the offer. Whe 
at length the master spoke, it was in а ver 
kindly tone. 

“Thank you, Lapworth. 


Im sure ve 
mean well. 


But you've no idea of wh. 
money means. J require a hundred pound. 
I daresay you never even saw such a sura i 
your life before." 
“Haven't I, just. 


+ 


Here, са{сһ!” 

Instinctively the trained hands of th 
master took the proper position, and the itt 
bag was deftly caught as it was shied fro: 
the cornice. 

“Like the other. isn’t it?" cried Harr 
grinning through the dust. 

* What does this mean, Lapworth ? ” ask- 
Hobiter stolidly. ‘ Was the other is. 
really yours, too?” 

"Of course, Now youll let me des: 
won't you? ” 

“Yes--ah uf course. 


But "—herea s; 
picious look passed over the master's tace- 


+ 


“TI say, you were not down here pilfer. 
while I was seeing my aunt down to the t: 
eh?” 

* No, sir," was the reply, in a tone tv 
left no doubt as to the honesty of the an-««c 
Every shadow of suspicion disappear 
from the master's mind. He mechanici : 
placed the steps so that Harry could p 
down, and even gave him a hand on his wa: 
Then he continued his examination : 

* But where did you get this money, L:j 
worth?” 

“From Uncle Harry. It’s his tip—Chri- 
mas-box, you know, though it was at: 
Christinas.” 

“And have you any more money ?”' 

“ Oh, yes," replied Harry cheerily. thr- 
ing his hand into his trouser-pocket i: 
pulling out a handful of sovereigns. © Yo. 
need fifteen yet, don't you, sir? ” 

“ГИ manage the odd fifteen, I thins. 
answered the master in а constrained nai 
“ But how much more have you? ‘ts 
hundred pounds апа a handful of sov ercizc- 
What a tip!” 

"Oh, yes; Гуе a lot more. 
what you menn. 


, 


[ 
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But I really won't ni- 
the two hundred pounds, and you can р: 
me at your leisure.” 

Here a new light broke in upon iL 
master's troubled mind. 

“ By the way, Lapworth, do you happen г. 
have lost any of your money lately ? " 

But for the thick coating of dust” 
Harry’s face, Hobiter could have easily r: 
there the answer to his question. Harry. i 
course, thought of the clock and the wrestler: 
leg. 

* Has—has any money been found?" ti: 
asked eagerly. 

“ Yes, something over fifty pounds in gv 
—was it yours?” 

“Um-m-m,” growled Harry. 

“You must answer. It seems опта! 
of me when you are offering me this loan. b^ 
I would not insist if it were not that t. 
character of a mau is depending on it.” 

" Yes. 
man?" 

“It was vou, then, we were after the vt. 
night. and not Larrybene, after all? ” 

“Who said it was Larryboue? ™ ask: 
Harry, in, disgust! 


I lost the money. Who was è 


It is to be remienih © 
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that Larrybone's share ia the matter had not 
been made public. 

* Well, seeing that we caught him, and 
had a fine five minutes with him before he 
yielded, we naturally did think he had some 
connection with the affair. lt appears we 
were wrong." 

* Oh, bother," cried Harry ; * and what are 
they going to do with my money ?" 

“I don't know yet. Mr. Wentover is 
inclined to call in the police." 

“ The police? What have they to do with 
it?” 


HIS 


“ J AD, lad, what are you delaying for? 

4 The flames are making fearful head- 
way. For mercy’s sake make haste!" There 
was something very awful in the thought of 
a death by fire. 

Suddenly he hauled in the second rope, 
which was still hanging over the edge, and, 
securely splicing it, sailor-fashion. to the 
other, which was lying at his feet, began to 
make large knots on the now lengthened 
line, working with feverish energy, for the 
atmosphere was growing denser and denser 
every moment, and he knew that the little 
chapel was doomed. While watching the 
operation of lowering the others, he had 
noticed that at several points down the face 
of the precipice small ledges and knobs of 
rock jutted out. They would not have en- 
abled a man to climb independently, because 
the distances between them were too ir- 
regular, but with the aid of the knotted 
rope he might contrive, pausing for 
breath at these resting-places, to reach the 
ground. 

Flinging the rope out of the window, he 
cautiously followed it, clinging to one of the 
iron bars which protected the glass, and soon 
was hanging in mid-air, descending the rope 
knot by knot, while those in safety below 
watched with bated breath the white figure 
outlined against the brown face of the rock. 
His heart was in his mouth, and his arms 
ached intolerably under the strain, but just 
as he felt as if he must let go, most fortu- 
nately he found a footing on a tiny ledge, 
and hung there for a moment, the dew start- 
ing to his forehead, and his breath coming in 
thick, hoarse gasps. Then he went on, with 
the infinite caution of a man who knows that 
a single false step will lannch him into 
eternity, farther and farther down into the 
silence, which was broken only by the 
creaking of the rope and the moaning of the 
evening breeze as it rose among the hills. 
At length, with half a dozen halts by the 
way, and several slips, exch one of which 
seemed to stop the beating of his heart, the 
lad felt solid earth beneath his feet once 
more. He could hardly believe it at first, 
and clung mechanically to the rope, until he 
felt Jephson’s arms beneath his shoulders 
and heard the great gasp of relief which 
went up from the men close by. 


“Safe, thank God!” Colonel Daintry 
muttered, and Val, leaning against the 


American’s shoulder, trembled in every limb 
as the rattle of Turkish rifles had never been 
able to make him tremble in the hottest 
conflict of the war. Suddenly there came 
a hissing sound, a red light leaped up above 
them, and a few fragments of charred timber 
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“Oh, nothing now. But then, at the time, 
we thought of putting Larrybone in prison. 
You must at once explain, or he will be 
arrested on suspicion." 

" Must I do it to-night ? ” 

“No. Not quite. But I can't stop longer 
to discuss this affair. You give me your word 
of honour that this money is yours, honestly 
got in a free gift from your uncle? ” 

“ Of course." 

“Say yes!" insisted the master, made 
cautious by much experience of the subter- 
fuges of boys. 
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VAL DAINTRY: 


ADVENTURES AND MISADVENTURES DURING TIE 


By V. І. GOING, 
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CHAPTER xxvi1.—(continued). 


fell at Philip’s feet. 
was ablaze! 


The roof of the chapel 


The journey from the valley behind the 
burning Monastery to Volo is an episode in 
Val Daintry’s Grecian experiences which he 
never looks back upon without а half- 
shudder. It seemed like a nightmare to 
him in after-days-—that weary march, 
saddened by the moans of the wounded, and 
by the knowledge of the utter ruin which had 
overtaken the fortunes of Greece, across the 
hills, through frowning gorges, and up rugged 
mountain spurs to the seaport. 

They made a halt in a little wood near the 
precipice, and, cutting down saplings, made 
rough stretchers for such of their comrades as 
were unable to walk. But all their endeuvours 
could not prevent that march from being one 
long torture to the wounded ; for, in order to 
escape such prowling bodies of Turkish 
horse as might have been sent out to sweep 
the unhappy country, the party were com- 
pelled to travel by the most unfrequented 
and devious tracks, mere shelves on the 
verge of precipices sometimes, at others 
ascents well-nigh as steep as the roof of a 
house - paths which it seemed impossible for 
any living thing, save goats or desperate 
men, to traverse. And, of course, every 
unavcidable jolt or sudden movement sent à 
stab of agony through aching head or injured 
limb, and Val's heart was wrung by the 
sudden sharp anguished cry, or irrepressible 
groan, forced from some poor soul’s pallid 
lips by the intensity of his suffering. 

Had it not been for the lad’s own vigorous 
personality and example, I think many of his 
followers would have fallen behind and Jain 
down to die by the wayside. But their young 
leader's strength and courage never failed— 
he was here, there, and everywhere; now 
lending a hand with a stretcher, now giving 
the poor old Abbot or a limping mountaineer 
his arm to help them over some extra rough 
piece of ground, now trying to cheer up the 
laggards by reminders of the safety, rest, and 
shelter which they hoped to tind in Volo. 
And all his efforts were ably seconded by 
Jephson and the Colonel, who, as he tramped 
along by the war correspondent's side, was 
hearing the story of the war, and hearing, 
too, many things which made him heartily 
proud of his son. 

“He can tell you about his adventures 
since he left England for Crete very much 
better than I can do it, Colonel," the Ameri- 
can said. “I only met him at Kalabaka, you 
see. But, on second thoughts, I guess you'd 
better ask that young fellow Zamoros for the 
whole history when he pulls round a bit. 


* Yes," came so readily and confident: 
that Hobiter could not but believe it, аш. 
lighting the lump, sat down and wrote; | 
receipt for the money, promising to repay i: 
within а year. 

This promise to pay was not worth th 
paper it was written on, as it had ro stant. 
But neither of the two knew anything abou | 
that, and, as they were both honest, th 
paper was as binding as if it had been coveri 
with stamps and blistered with lawyers 
signatures. 

(To be continued.) 
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Val’s got one fault, and that is that he si: 
never do himself justice.” 

The Colonel laughed. 

“ He seems to have the knack of та. 
friends, nt all events," he said. * You are 
very ardent partisan, Mr. Jephson. And ~ 
the Squire is dead "—for Jephson had te. 
him that Val had been obliged to leave Er: 
land in consequence of his grand. uncle's dex: 
—* and he has left Wylesdon to the Jad 
Well, it is a fine old place, but I wish wt 
all my heart that the dear old fellow wer, 
living to welcome us home." 

"It's an awful shame that the Mane 
кроша be mine, and you left out of : 
father,” Val's voice broke in impetuously- 
he had come up behind them unobserved- 
"but anyhow, what's mine is yours, that: 
one comfort!” | 

“Much obliged, my dear boy," C«lox: 
Daintry returned ; “ but you see, if a Miu 
foolish enough to tumble down precipic: 
and get reported dead, he can't well exp! 
his relatives to leave him property." be. 
he spoke to the wind, for Val had alreic 
vanished, to give a helping hand to sot: 
poor “ lame dog " stumbling along in the rea: 

lt was quite dark when at length the ex 
hausted party reached the outskirts of Vor 
They had made a wide détour, so as to av» 
the Turks, of whom they saw none ;— inde 
had Daintry but known it, Edhem Pacha ап, 


the Headquarter Staff, with true Опо 
sluggishness, had only then arrived ` 
Velestino—and, having skirted the spurst: 


fringe the base of houry-headed Pelion. ts 
approached the town from the east. Ever- 
thing was silent, save for a distant hum | 
that of the wind whispering through a we 
the streets seemed deserted, and there we 
no lights to be seen, except an occas 
penetrating gleam from the search.liclits- 
the warships in the harbour. Had i 
enemy already entered the town? Val, s! 
was а little in advance, could not decide 17 
point, and was about to turn and ask t 
American what he thought had best be de. 
when suddenly a heavy hand was laid up- 
his shoulder, a lantern was flashed into t: 
eyes, and, looking quickly up, he found t 
he was surrounded by a party of 5019: 
British bluejJackets and marines. 

“Who are you, my lad?” demanded F 
captor, а tall, bronzed, petty officer, sha): 
him gently- and then in an aside —* Bhs 
I know what to do with him now Ive 
him! Of course he don't speak a wonm- 
any Christian tongue ! 

“Oh, but I do, though ! " Daintry excelat- 
laughing in the sheer delight of his heat 
how the blood leaped in his veins at ¢+ 


sight of the dear old blue and scarlet! 
"Ium as English as yourself, my friend, 
though I own I don't look it in these togs. 
Ive been serving with a band of Greek 
. Irregulars, and have a lot of wounded here 
with me whom I'm anxious to get into 
hospital as soon as possible.” 
“That you can’t do, sir, I'm sorry to say," 
the man replied, for Val's voice and accent at 
once convinced his hearer that this disreput- 
able-looking scarecrow, in the torn, dirty, 
bloodstained mountaineer’s dress, was really 
an English gentleman. ‘ The wounded have 
all been got afloat, and the Greek troops and 
field-artillery that came in last night too—you 
can see the chaps down on the quay getting 
out the breech-blocks of the heavy guns ’fore 
pitching ’em into the water. There’s been 
awful work in the town—reg’lar panic and 
scare —&and we and our 'Talian mates here ” 
--the speaker nodded towards a seaman 
standing near him, and Val saw for the first 
time that all the party were not British — 
" have been landed to restore order. There 
may be a Red Cross steamer still lying in 
the harbour, sir. Our Commander will know. 
Here he comes] " 

* What's his name and ship?" Val de- 
manded eagerly, for there was something 
familiar in the appearance of the officer who 
Advanced, side by side with another, a dark, 
sallow man, whom also the lad secmed to 
recognise. 

“ Commander Thurlow, of the Audacity.” 

“Why, [ know him well. I used to meet 
мт when the Audacity was lying in Suda 
Вау 1° Val exclaimed, and, darting forward, 
ie was at the officer’s side in a momert. 
‘Don’t you know me?” he asked eagerly. 
‘Im Val Daintry, Admiral Catherwood's 
vard, you know! And you," turning to the 
ther, ** must surely be Lieutenant Moscati, 
f the Umberto!” 

There was very little need for Daintry to 
nake any appeal for help and advice after 
hat; his hand was nearly shaken off by 
rst one and then another of the two officers, 
brief — very brief, for he would not give it 
1 detail —account of his adventures since 
elestino was insisted upon, and his father, 
hilip, and the American warmly greeted, 
hile the sturdy bluejackets could hardly 
е restrained from giving a sympathetic 
heer at sight of tbe war-worn Irregulars, 
ith their many wounds and white, weary 
ces. 

“I’m not quite sure how to advise you," 
hurlow said at length. “I fancy that all 
ie troops have already gone on board, and 
iat the transports have sailed; but you 
ill probably be able to find a coasting- 
camer or a fishing-smack whose skipper 
ill consent to run you, and such of your 
en as are still fighting-fit, across to Hal- 
yros or Stylida. You will find Colonel 
nolenitz &t the former place, I believe. 
| to your wounded, the Red Cross boat, 
th the *'Dauily Chronicle’ ambulance on 
ard, is still near the quay, and I don't 
ink you will find much difficulty in trans- 
rring the poor fellows to her. I will stroll 
wn with you, if you like, but I mustn't let 
y men give yours a hand, muck as I 
ould like to, because I suppose they would 
ll it an unfriendly act against Turkey. 
or beggars of naval officers are bound 
nd and foot by that agglomeration of 
bbish they call International Law, you 
ow." 

Val accepted the Commander's offer grate- 
ly, knowing that Thurlow's presence would 
^vent them from being stopped and ques- 
ned by other parties of foreign sailors und 
rines landed to preserve order in the 
wn, and, accordingly, the Englishman and 
| Italian confrère joined the Irregulars, 
d they all walked down together to the 
ay, which still presented a scene of in- 
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describable turmoil and confusion, as the 
broad, white scarch-lights illumined it with 
a ghost-like glare. 

* We have had some terrible scenes here 
since Smolenitz's beaten troops came in last 
night," Thurlow remarked to the American, 
as they stood aside while Val was inter- 
viewing some one who was, or ought to have 
been, in authority. “ Were you through 
the déroute nt Larissa? An awful affair 
that!” 

“No; I escaped it by the merest chance — 
stopped behind in Tyrnavos with Williams, 
of the London ‘Chronicle.’ My pard there 
was through the whole show, though, and it 
has aged him five years, I give you my 
solemn word!” 

“Ah! I shouldn't wonder! Well, I fancy 
that matters here were like what we heard 
of the business in Larissa, except that by 
great good fortune the officers kept their 
heals and the troops didn't get out of 
hand. But the confusion was something 
fearful, and it was pitiful to see the throngs 
of civilians —men, women, and children— 
that lined the quay, begging to be taken on 
board the steamers. The Greek soldiers 
had literally to fight their way to the 
landing-place, with the Government records 
and specie, and when the Red Cross boats 
drew in, the people had to be kept back 
with fixed bayonets from crowding on board. 
I never saw such a panic except once at 
home- there had been a riot over some 
strike, and a troop of Hussars got orders 
to clear the streets. I tell you, Mr. Jephson, 
I never want to see such a sight again.” 

The war correspondent nodded, with a dull 
gleam in his eyes. “I know,” he said quickly. 
" I've seen the same thing in New York, and 
our strikes there are bigger things than yours 
in the old country. Га rather go into a 
general action any day." 

Just at that moment Daintry came back 
to say that everything had been satisfactorily 
arranged, the wounded were to be taken on 
board at once, and he had found a man, 
who, for a consideration, had agreed to put 
those of the band who were still fit for 
service, together with Val himself, Colonel 
Daintry, and the Americun, if he chose to 
avail himself of the chance, across to Hal- 
myros. Accordingly, all three said goodbye 
to their naval friends, and, having seen the 
wounded mountaineers safely transferred 
to the Red Cross vessel, chartered & couple 
of small boats, and were rowed out to the 
coaster, which was lying some distance from 
the shore, a lubberly-looking craft, whose 
decks were in such & condition of dirt and 
disorder that the passengers could not help 
feeling very thankful that their voyage in her 
was not likely to be of very iong duration. 

However, they were one and all too utterly 
exhausted to quarrel with their surroundings, 
and a quarter of an hour after the last man 
had climbed aboard every one of the party 
was sound asleep—Val, his father, and the 
American in the stuffy little cabin, and the 
men on the deck above, wrapt in sailcloth, 
or whatever coverings they could find in the 
confusion, the last distinct impression that 
visited Daintry’s drowsy senses, as all the 
world faded slowly away from him into the 
pleasant mists of slumber, being the voice of 
the Greek skipper telling his mate that he 
meant to lie off the town till daylight, in case 
some friends, whom he was evidently expect- 
ing, should turn up. 

The occupants of the cabin were aroused 
the next morning by a stamping of bare feet 
overhead, and by the sound of men’s voices 
upraised in protest or lamentation, and Val, 
upon reaching the deck, found some of his 
own men deep in conversation with some 
sailors who had apparently just come off 
from the shore, while the skipper rocked 
himself to and fro. cursing the hated Turk, 
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and shaking his fist towards the town, after 
the fashion of his excitable southern race. 

* What is it? " the English lad demanded 
sharply. "Is there news of any fresh disaster, 
or is that foolish fellow yonder out of his 
wits ? " 

* And, if he is, Captain, he and all truo 
Greeks have had enough trouble to make 
them so," promptly answered one of the 
newcomers, Witla heavy sigh. “ Even at this 
moment the foreign Consuls are arranging 
with the enemy for the surrender of the town. 
Our people are compelled to seek shelter 
under the flags of strangers, our own 
Government has deserted us, and the troops 
are gone. Heaven pity us, for the glory of 
Greece has departed and the Cross is trailing 
іп the dust!” 

Daintry tried to speak, to tell the poor 
fellow that this surrender was no more than 
all had expected since the previous day; that 
the evacuation was not a desertion, but a 
military necessity ; that perhaps there was 
still hope of retrieving the past; but the well- 
meant words died upon his lips, as, looking 
up, his gaze directed by the pointing finger 
of one of the men beside him, he saw a bluc- 
and-white Grecian standard, which had been 
forgotten and left flying all night on some 
building near the quay, come slowly fluttering 
down its halyard like a wounded bird. And 
then another flag climbed to the top of the 
staff, and wus spread upon the morning 
breeze, to the accompaniment of a deep sob 
from the conster’s decks. 

The conquering Crescent was floating 
troudly over Volo! 

( То be continued.) 
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М: friend Jerry Marsden апа I lived іп 

Egypt, but we went to school in Eng- 
land, and whenever we passed through the 
Straits of Gibraltar we used to cast longing 
eyes at Tangier. Jerry wanted to go there 
because he thought that in a semi barbarous 
place like Morocco there was a chance of 
adventures. 1 think my chief reason for 
wishing it was that 1 might be alone with 
Jerry, for he had always heen my hero; but 
as he was two years older and far cleverer 
than I, we did not see much of each other at 
school, and at home we lived in different 
parts of Egypt, Jerry's father being vice- 
consul at Alexandria and mine British 
chaplain in Cuir». 

At last, after we had teased our people 
about it for some time, they gave us permis- 
sion to stay at Tangier for a few days on our 
way hom? from school at the beginning of 
the midsummer holidays. 

We arrived late in the evening, but we 
were far too excited to think of going to bed ; 
во aS soon as we had had some fool at our 
hotel, we rallied forth in search of adven- 
tures. 

The clear silver lizht of the moon— 
brighter than you ever see it in England-— 
gleamed on the white walls and slender 
minarets of the ghostly little African town 
till they glistened like snow; but in the 
narrow winding streets and lanes the 
shadows looked all the blacker by contrast. 
Nearly everyone seemed to be asleep. Now 
and then a barefooted Arab would steal 
noiselessly past us, or a white-robed Moor 
softly rustle through the darkness, but that 
was all. The stillness was so deep that we 
could hear the wash of the waves far away 
beyond the city walls. 

But presently as we passed an open door- 
way we heard the plaintive whisper of flutes 
accompanied by the faint twanging of 
gimbris, and we rightly guessed that this 
came from a Moorish café. We climbed a 
rickety flight of stairs, and entered a large 
lofty room. We had grown familiar with 
the customs of such places in Ezypt, so we 
flung ourselves down on one of the thick 
rugs which were plentifully scattered over 
the floor, and when we had * exchanged 
compliments" with our host, and a slave 
boy had brought us the usual tiny cups of 
black coffee, we began to examine our 
neighbours at leisure. They were a motley 
crew! Some were dressed in rich silks, апа 
some in rags, but nearly all were Moors. 
The only exceptions were n bright-eyed little 
hunehback, whose dark skin, quick move- 
ments, and fearless glance marked him out 
as an Arab, probably from the Riff country, 
and a low-browed young negro. 

The “ angels’ favourite," as Easterns call 
a deformed person, ha a performing monkey, 
and so quaint were its tricks that even the 
grave Moors, who looked on lazily as they 
smoke l their chibiks and narqghilehs, could 
not restrain occasional outbursts of guttural 
langu‘er. 

When at the enl the little hunchback 
went round to collect more tangible proofs of 
their satisfaction, a considerable number of 
cons fell into the small brass busin which he 
held out for them. But as he passed the 
young negro, insteal of putting anything in, 
we saw distinctly that the rascal took several 
silver coins out. 

The little hunchback did not notice this, 
becaus: at that moment his monkey was 
res'less, and it required all his attention to 
prevent it from escaping. Quick as lightning 
Jerry seizel the thiefs bony wrist, ani 
forcing his fist open disclosed the stolen 
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coins to view. Everyone crowded round, 
and from a chorus of angry murmurs we 
learnt that this was not the first time that 
the fellow had been caught thieving, and he 
was promptly turned out of the café and 
kicked downstairs. 

The hunchback was exceedingly grateful 
to Jerry fur defending his rights, but the 
glance of concentrated hatred which the 
negro flung at us as he was thrust out of the 
room made me rather uncomfortable, and I 
was almost afraid that he might waylay us 
on our way home to our hotel. But we got 
back all right without seeing any more of 
him, and soon we forgot all about him. 

The following morning we spent in explor- 
ing and photographing the town, and in the 
afternoon we hired some horses to go for a 
ride along the coast. Just ns we were 
mounting, Jerry ran back to fetch his 
camera. 

“Why, you have taken every possible view 
of the place already, haven’t you?” I 
exclaimed in surprise. 

* Well, I haven't got a mosque," he said. 
“if I could slip in and take a view before 
anyone saw me, it would be something to be 
proud of! ” 

Mohammedans do not allow уоп to 
photograph or sketch their sacred buildings ; 
but in Egypt, people do it all the sume. 
Here, however, in a fanatic country, and 
under a barbarous government, it would bea 
very different matter. 

* Wouldn't it be dangerous?" I suggested 
timidly. 

"Let us ask this fellow here," Jerry 
answered; and turning to a young negro 
who was standing by, he put the question to 
him, speaking of course in Arabic. “Oh, no!’ 
said the youth readily – and directly he spoke 
I recognised him as the thief that we had 
detected in the café the previous night— 
“there would be no danger at all. The sun 
is now hot, and the Moor sleeps. You go in 
the mosque quickly, you take the sun-picture, 
I wait at the dcor. If any man come, I tell 
you, and you flee before he sees you.” 

l tried to dissuade Jerry from trusting 
such an accomplice; but I was still “only a 
kid" in his eyes, and he laughed at my 
fears. 

There are no particularly fine mosques 
in Tangier, so we stopped at the first that 
we came to. Jerry got down quickly from 
his horse and slipped in with his camera. 

There was no one in sight when he went 
in, but а moment later two or three donkey- 
boys came trotting down the street, and to 
my horror the young negro lcft on guard at 
the mesque door called out to them that ** an 
infidel dog of a Christian" had gone into 
the sacred building and was taking a view 
of it. 

They drew up sharply at the news; and as 
they began to question the traitor, Jerry 
cime out and got upon his horse. Then all 
the boys shouted after us and followed us 
down the street. Others soon joined in the 
chase, and it was only by riding es hard as 
we could go that at last we shook them off. 

Luckily we got through the city gates 
before the douab, or porter, could close them, 
and when we wcre once out on the sands we 
galloped away at the top of our speed until 
we were out of danger. But though saved 
Jor the moment, we were still in rather a 
їх. 

"I don't know how we shall get back to 
our hotel!” cried Jerry, adjusting his straw 
hat, which had got tilted to the back of his 
head, and smoothing his damp curly locks 
from his p:rspiring forehead. 


“ Hadn't we better leave that for a hit?" 
I suggested. “І expect that wretched fellow 
will tell everybody all sorts of lies about u- 
just out of spite, and we shall get into a row 
if we go back too soon. I should think we 
had better wait till dusk, and then slip in a: 


quietly as possible." 

Jerry agreed; but unfortunately dusk at 
midsummer takes a long time in coming. 
We rode out and explored the coast in the 
direction of Cape Lebna. We bathed, ani 
then, like the Arabs are fond of doing. we 
took off our horses’ saddles and bridles, an: 
rode them barebacked into the sea. 

At last, in the cool of the evening, we 
ventured back to town. Alas! for my pruden: 
plan of slipping in quietly —the city gate- 
were closed ! 

* We shall have to knock and enter boills. 
after all!” cried Jerry in despair. 

“Wait a moment ! " I cried eagerly, for 1 
heard the sound of approaching horsemen. 

Presently a company of Moorish soldier: 
сате clanking up to the gateway. The > 
hammered lustily at the door, and as t: 
douab was rather slow in opening it the: 
hurried him up by firing their rusty cb. 
guns. This had an excellent effect, and th 
heavy wooden bolts were soon withdrawn. 

We rode in behind the soldiers, keepin: 
close to them so as not to attract natten- 
tion. But our ill-luck pursued us! Tl: 
douab caught sight of us and began i 
scream at the top of his voice. What i- 
said I do not know, for Mogrebbin Arabic . 
very different from what we speak in Еруу. 
and as he talked at a frightful rate, and tl 
soldiers and ап ever-growing crowd « 
loungers kept asking questions and uttering 
exclamations all the time, I could hariv 
make out a single могі. But as I lock. 
down over the sea of dark angry faces bc. 
us, nd saw the brown bony hands strete! 
out to drag us from our saddles, and hear. 
the hoarse roar of execration which rolled ш 
on every side from the furious mob, I bers: 
to think that our last hour had come ! 

The soldiers seemed to wish to protect 2: 
from the crowd, but they could not get at > 
Irom every house and yard fresh comers - 
men, boys, and even children— came pori: 
out in streams. Some caught up clots: 
earth and small stones and began рей: 
and this would probably have soon i+: 
followed by a more serious attack but for t! 
provicential appearance of our little fric. 
the hunchback. 

His shrill, piercing treble could be һе: 
even through the guttural roar of the cre». 
and created a diversion in our favour. ‘11> 
allowed the so'diers to spur up to us. :: 
under thcir escort we were taken off to ii 
guard-house. 

The Caid of the guard first talked of 1: 
ing us un for the night, as it was too late: 
take us before the Cadi; but it prese: "| 
appeared that this was only Май, 
golden arguments very soon induced |: 
not on'y to set us free, but also to i. 
us his men to see us safe to our hotel. 

I was most thankful when we were in: 
сае and sound, for I had never been thr i- 
such a trying time in all my life! Бш 
the anxiety which I had endured seeme: 
ncthing, when at the end Jerry held oa ! 
band, saying, “ Well, voüngster, I see t 
vou have the wiser head, if. I hase 
Stronger arm. What do you say" œ 
we combine cur capitals and entr 
partnership?" I grasped his hand wit! 
and pride, and from that time forward I » 
no longer “а mere kid," but my ler 
comrade and friend ! 
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үү“ јоу of a boy's life can equal the 
pride and delight with which he is 
filled when he has his first watch? I have 
got а gold watch now, and it does not scem 
to me a particularly interesting object; yet I 
remember well my feelings of ecstasy when 
my father gave ine my first watch. 

It was a big, open-faced silver one; and 
its works were n marvel to behold! I had 
seen other watches, and the works thereof, 
but none of them came up to mine. Then 
its jewels too! 

I exhibited them—rubies and diamonds, 
as we fondly believed—to my admiring school- 
fellows a dozen times a day. I had innumer- 
able little séances, at which the wonders of 
my timekeeper were exhibited; and as the 
majority of the other fellows had not yet 
got watches, I was looked upon much in 
the same manner as men regard a million- 
aire. 

This was not only a source of fame, it 
brought its practical advantages also; for 
during the French lesson I well remember 
that Bullock major, who pretended to 
remember that he owed me а good licking, 
wrote a note to the following effect: “ Dear 
Tomkins,—I will let you off that hiding I 
owe you if you.give me a good squint at 
your ticker after we have done this tommy- 
rot.— Yours truly, J. Bullock.” And little 
Sniffkins, whose head I had often punched, 
wrote: “Dear Tomkins, — If you will show 
me your watch when Froggy has done his 
jaw, I will let you have some of my sardines 
at tea.” It ıs needless to add that I availed 
myself gladly of these polite invitations; I 
knew well the weight of Bullock's fist, and 
I appreciated thoroughly the addition of 
sardines to bread and scrape, washed down 
by chalk and dirty water, euphemistically 
called tea. 

For the first week I carried that watch 
about always wrapped up in a wash-leather 
case; but afterwards I discarded the case, as 
it became rather a nuisance. My fame and 
popularity dwindled; Bullock ignored his 
compact about that * hiding," and Snitfkins 
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did not offer me any of his sirawberry-jam 
for another look at my watch. 

Morcover, “ something went wrong” with 
the watch itself; I could not conceive why, 
either, fur I had, I considered, taken great 
care of it. It is true that Bullock major did 
throw it into the swimming bath, that he 
might dive for it, but, as he remarked, ‘ Any 
ticker worth culling a ticker would stand 
that,” so I could not account for its vagaries 
in that way. Nor did it seem probable that 
its sudden failure was in any way due to the 
fact that it was on more than one occasion 
used instead of a ball, for it only fell on the 
grass, and as Blobbs, the Captain of our 
eleven, remarked, you could “throw it an 
awful long way." 

It did occur to me at the time, I remember, 
that possibly its failing health might be 
referred to the fact that on one or two occa- 
sions, when taking it to pieces, n wheel or а 
screw had been lost; but on thinking over 
the matter, I came to the conclusion that as 
the watch had got so many wheels and 
screws, it could hardly feel the loss of so 
negligible a quantity as one or two. What- 
ever the cause, however, it is certain that 
it refused to go. 

When Bullock heard it wouldn’t go, he 
laughed, and said he knew how to make it 
go, jolly sharp! He said all it wanted was 
greasing! ‘This seemed a happy idea, so I 
willingly consented to putting it in his hands. 
The only substance of an oily nature he had 
got was a pot of pomatum ; and he said this 
was just as good as oil, when it was melted. 
So he melted some in the soap-dish in our 
dormitory and poured in rather more than 
the watch would hold, for it overtlowed and 
made an awful mess on his coat; he kicked 
my shins for this, and said it would not 
have happened but for my “wretched old 
turnip.” 

I thought it unjust, but cheerfully agreed 
to consider it as payment I ought to make 
for the mending of my watch. But somehow, 
next day, all the pomatum was hard, and 
when I had excavated deep enough to get to 
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the “ wcrks," they were not “ going." For- 
merly, even after its health had declined. I 
could revive it by poking at the wheels vith 
а pen or а knife, and it would then give а 
few ticks, which showed there was life in it 
still. But now none of these gentle coaxings 
were of any avail, and it refused to move. 
And Bullock was not consoling either; he 
suid if I didn’t get him another pot of poma- 
tum jolly soon, he would give me “ beans,” 
and a taste of “Chinese Toko.” The latter. 
by the way, waa a form of torture adminis- 
tered by screwing the victim's arm round as 
far as it would go, or rather farther, and 
then inflicting severe blows on the upper 
part of it with the clenched fist. 

He gave me both the beans and the Toko, 
and the watch another trial. He was of 
opinion that the application. of heat in the 
form of boiling water would be beneficial. 
He accordingly placed the watch at tne 
bottom of my “ topper "—as he had not got 
а saucepan — poured some cold water in the 
“topper,” and held it over the gas in the 
dormitory so that the water might boil. — In 
a short time the bottom, or rather the top, 
of the hat fell out, and the water and watch: 
dropped on to Bullock’s night-shirt and 
bare feet. I really thought it most unjust x 
Bullock, for he immediately caught hold vf 
me and said: “All right, you young beast! 
I'll make you remember this." And he did; 
for he got the towel, dipped the corner of it 
in water, and then commenced flicking me 
with it, till I yelled with the pain. And 
he afterwards said: `* Well, young Toms n5, 
I'd be ashamed to own such a rotten c!d 
turnip as that ticker of yours; why, its 
works must have been made of putty, to stop 
going in that way. Next Christmas l'm 
going to ask my Governor to give mz a 
watch, and, my word, if it won’t stand more 
than your old tin-pot, ГЇЇ make the peop!e at 
the shop give me another." 

I left the school shortly afterwards, so I 
cannot say if Bullock did get his watch at 
Christmas. But, if he did, I should like to 
know something of its history. 
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MR. WICKHAM : 


A STORY OF PING-PONG AT RING ALFRED'S AS RELATED BY HANLEY OF THE FIFTH. 


By W. E. CULE, 


Author of “ Mr. Hernes Hallucination,” * Mortimer's Marrow,” etc. ete, 


T situation was a very painful one. A 

deep silence fell as the master's eyes 
ranged round the room. 
would have liked to sink into the walls 
against which they leaned. Cantling, quite 
unconscious, waited for me to start; then he 
noticed the silence, turned slowly, and said, 
“Oh!” with a gasp. 

We could see that Wickham was in his 
most dangerous mood. Не was most dan- 
gerous when there was a sarcastic smile on 
his thin face, and when his manner was 
smooth and quict. We knew that we were 
in the net, and that there was probably a 
bad time before us. He liked to play with 
his victims before despatching them. 

“ Don't move, any of you," he said gently; 
then he came into the room, walked straight 
up to the mantelpiece, and began to read our 
Rules! He must bave spotted them at the 
very beginning. 

Some of us turned cold. Some felt very 


The spectators 


PART II. 


hot, and we all felt wild. He calmly read 
the thing through, while the silence was 
uabroken ; then he turned round to me: 

“Very good! Very good indeed! Who 
nre the originators of all this?  Cantling, I 
see, and you, Hanley. Who are the 
others ? 

The others owned up at once. It was 
useless to try an escape. He ran us over 
quickly, considering busily all the while. 

" H'm! Eight of you. Well, I am sure 
you will not mind if I take a part in this 
tournament. Ithink I will give you all a 
final round ! " 

He was too pleasant for anything, and we 
Rix were not at all deceived. We guessed 
and feared that he had got hold of an idea 
that was just a little more clever and more 
cutting than even his ideas usually were. 
And so he had. 

“ My idea is," he said, “that each of you 
shall play a short game with me; for, say, 


six points. Each point that you fall behind 
will represent a thousand lines. Thus, if I 
beat Cantling by six to four he will write 
two thousand lines for me. If I beat lim 
by four points, he will bring me four 
thousand." 

Our feelings were mixed when we heem 
that. It was plain that Wickham could 
play, or he would never have suggested з 
plan like tuis. Four thousand lines ! Well. 
if he had said, ** Write four thousand lines 
each,” the thing would have been bad enough. 
but we could have borne it. Instead of 
that, he had arranged to make us so ridicu- 
Jous into the bargain that we would be 
certain never to hear the end of this 
grand tournament of ours. It would be ir 
our ears to the last day cf oar school lives. 

That was just like Wickham; but there 
seemed to be no help for it. And in s 
monient he added, to clinch the thing — 

* And,-of course, if.there is any dissatiz 
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faction, you know what to do. You have 
simply to appeal to the Referee!” 

Some of the spectators tittered at that. 
They had taken Wickham’s side, like the 
chickenhearted lot they were.  Cantling 
picked up his racquet, and returned to his 
place. Wickham took mine with a dry 
“Thank you, Hanley!’’ and prepared to 
serve. 

There is no need to describe the events of 
the next fifteen minutes in full. Wickham 
was a good player, and naturally he was 
able, on an occasion like this, to do just as 
he pleased, for all our nerve was gone. 
Cantling finished up with five thousand lines 
to write—enough to keep him in for the 


. whole term, not to mention the humiliation 


» of it. 
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“Tm afraid you're not іп form, Сап по,” 
said Wickham. “Next, please!" And 
amid the grins of the spectators, Christopher 
slunk forward and took Cantling’s place. 
He made two points, and was left with a 
thousand lines less than Cantling. Smythe 
came next, but made a terrible’ hash of the 
thing and did not score at all. Roberts 
succeedei him, and came off with three 
thousand. I, determined not to fall below 
Roberts, played up a little better, and to my 
delight acquired four points when the enemy 
had scored six. 

* Come," said Mr. Wickham, “ we are 
really improving. If you were not quite so 
nervous, Hanley, you would do very well ! ' 

Nervous! The wretch! We had good 
cause to be nervous. ‘Talbot came forward 
to take my place. ‘ Nevertheless," continued 
the master, * I do not think my supremacy 
is in danger. I fancy I have won the cup!” 

The spectators laughed outright that time. 
They had seen a better tournament than they 
had ever expected to. Little did they guess 


that the best was yet to come. 
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Talbot, although more nervous than any of 
us in some respects, is a fellow with a good 
deal of spirit. and when occasion serves can 


" be the boldest of the bold. This evening 


=. = 


he was to have such an opportunity as would 
never come again, and I have to show what 
use he made of it. 

He took his place, and started by serving. 
Mr. Wickham returned with a swift shot that 


' was very difficult to play. Talbot not only 


. corridor towards him. 


failed to play it but allowed it to pass him, 
and rebound from the farther wall of the 
corridor. He ran to recover it. 

As he picked it up he glanced, quite 
accidentally, down the corridor to the end ; 
and he saw some one come through the door 
in the distance, and start to walk up the 
This some one was 


' no other than the Doctor! 


If some fellows had been in Talbot's place 
then, they would have acted very differently 
from what Talbot did. Some would have 
slipped into the room and given the news in 
startled tones; some would have stood stock- 


, still and stared until the Doctor reached 
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them. In either case, no doubt, we would 
all have taken the alarm. Mr. Wickham 
would have thrown down his racquet and 
become, instead of a tormentor, a judge; 
und the Doctor, on his arrival, would have 
found him rating us soundly, and distributing 
punishments right and left. 

But Talbot managed it differently. He 
turned cold at first, and would have done 
just as other fellows; then the great idea 
came to him, and he seized it like a flash. 
Picking up the ball, he returned to his place 
as if he had seen nothing. Then he served, 
keeping his ears for the footsteps behind and 
his eyes for the enemy before. That is the 
thing he sometimes dreams of still. 

The result was very simple, and quite 
inevitable. A moment later Mr. Wickham, 
playing back to Talbot, and placing the ball 
with great care, found that a tall figure was 
standing in the doorway behind his opponent. 
Then he realised that the Doctor was 
watching his shot in mingled amazement 
and bewilderment. 

He also realised, probably, that he was 
lost. In matters of punishment the Head 
of King Alfred’s was very straight and plain. 
He could not see the beauty of tormenting 
fellows; and even if he could be brought to 
see it, it was most unlikely that he would 
appreciate it or approve of it. So Mr. 
Wickham looked, and as he looked his face 
changed. He quickly laid down his racquet, 
and tried to smile. Seeing that smile, some 
of us pitied him. 

And the Doctor? It was no wonder that 
he stood and stared in bewilderment. Here 
was one of his assistants, deeply and earnestly 
engaged in a forbidden game, іп а Fifth Form 
study, and with the majority of the Fifth as 
delighted witnesses! It was incomprehen- 
sible! He looked from one to another; and 
then he saw that a fellow named Scott, who 
happened to be nearest the mantelpiece, was 
taking down a sheet of foolscap from the 
wall, with the evident intention of hiding it. 

“ Give me that paper!" he said calmly. 

And Scott gave it. The Doctor put up his 
glasses and began to read. No one dared to 
interrupt, not even Mr. Wickham. Perhaps 
the poor fellow had not yet found anything 
to say. 
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“Ha! H'm!" said the Doctor, in his very 
best manner, after he had examined the Rules. 
“ This is interesting! And may I ask who 
has won the сир?” 

There was a brief and terrible silence. 
Then the hero Talbot answered, as innocently 
and as gravely as possible : 

“ Please. sir, Mr. Wickham! ”’ 

We were breathless after that stroke. 
Doctor glanced at Wickham. 

"Ha! H'm!" he said again. 

“I can explain all this, Doctor Holmes," 
stammered Wickham, ngain trying to smile. 
“ I can explain it all.” 

"Ha! H'm!" said the Doctor, for the 
third time. “I thank you.” Then he 
folded up the Rules and slipped them into a 
book which he was carrying. After that, 
without another word, he turned round and 
stalked off down the corridor. 

A moment later, Mr. Wickham went off 
ioo. He was so much engazed with his own 
thoughts that he could not find a word to 
utter. And we all realised that he had quite 
enough to think of. 


The 


Thus came to its end our Grand Final Cup 
Tournament. We agreed unanimously that 
Talbot deserved the Cup, and it was hung 
around his neck. Mr. Wickham had beaten 
all of us, but he had beaten Mr. Wickham in 
the last round, with the Doctor as referee ! 

As for Mr. Wickham, I have no doubt that 
he did explain the thing to the Head, and 
that they came to some patchwork sort of 
understanding about it. It couldn't well be 
anything more, because the ways of the two 
men were so utterly different. There was 
nothing mean or small about the Doctor, and 
he would find it very hard to understand his 
assistant’s conduct. For our part, we are 
convinced that matters were considerably 
strained between them as a result, and that 
this was the real cause of Mr. Wickham’s 
leaving us at the end of term. He went 
to another school, a sadder, if not a wiser 
man; but perhaps it shows some good points 
in him that he never even mentioned the 
lines he had given us to write in sucha 
clever and unfortunate way. Possibly, 
however, he felt that Fate had intervened on 
our behalf, and that we were best left alone. 
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|р there is по other great thorough- 
fare leading out of the heart of London 
which is at once so straight and direct as the 


Edgware Road. From the Marble Arch to 
Edgware is eight and a-half miles, and 


throughout this distance the road has hardly 
& bend; whilst, what is perhaps of more 
consequence to the cyclist, it does not boast 
a hill which need alarm the veriest novice. 
Leaving Kilburn and Cricklewood behind 
us, we soon come in view of the larze sheet 
of water which was formed to supply the 
Regent's Canal, generally known as the Welsh 
Harp Lake. It is a mile and a-quarter in 


length, and, when “ Jack Frost 7 permits it, 
affords one of the finest skating resorts in 
the neighbourhood of London. It swarms 
with waterfowl, attracted, no doubt, by the 
abundance of fish—pike, roach, perch, and 
carp; and, for a consideration, very good 
boating and fishing may be enjoyed. 

The country through which we pass during 
the next few miles is pleasant, but not 
striking until Edgware is renched. Here we 
find ourselves in quite an old-world village, 
notwithstanding that it is on a high road 
and boasts a railway station. Notice the 
old-fashioned gabled inn on the left-hand 
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SOME SATURDAY PLEASANT BICYCLE SPINS. 
By A. Б. QUINTON. | 


cide cf the strect -the Cuandos Arms. It 
takes its sign from the noble Duke of Chandos, 
whose magnificent mansion, called Canons, 
formerly stood a little beyond the village. 
It is said that the second Duke ruined him- 
self by trying to buy up —at all sorts of 
fancy prices, of course—the whole of the 
land which lay between his country seat 
and his town house near Cavendish Square, 
in order that he might drive his coach 
and six from one place to the other with- 
out passing the bounds of his estate. Just 
beyond the Chandos Arms a turning on 


the left leads, in about a mile, to Whit- / 


church, where Handel was for some time | 
organist, whilst he lived with the Duke at | 
Canons. The organ on which he played 

is still in use in the church, and in the 
churchyard is a monument to William | 


EDGWARE 


Powell, who died in 1780, parish clerk 
and blacksmith. It was the sound of 
his anvil, while working in his smithy 
at Edgware, that is said to have sug- 
gested the title of the “ Harmonious 
Blacksmith ’’ to Handel. 

After leaving Edgware the road 
runs for some distance beside Canons 
Park, which is now being cut up for 
building sites: then at the next fork 
we bear to the right, and very soon 
have to tackle Brockley Hill. This is the 
first serious hill we have encountered, and 
few will attempt to ride it. It is worth 
while pausing at the top to take a look back- 
warl and enjoy the fine view which is 
obtained over the intervening country in the 
direction of London. A little more riding can 
then be enjoyed before the final steep little 
rise into Elstree. Here we have another 
beautiful view, but in a different direction, 
looking down upon the pretty sheet of water 
forming the reservoir of the Grand Junction 
Canal The large, old-fashioned, red-brick 


house on the right, at the top of the hill, 


is Elstree School, and the boys may often le 
seen at cricket or football in the playing- 
fields opposite. 

As we had to climb to reach Elstree, we 
are rewarded by a good run down on leaving 
the village, and then we jog along pleasantly 
through Radlett, Colney Street, and Park 
Street. The road is rather narrow through 
the latter village, and the houses abut 
closely on the carringe-way, necessitating 
careful steering if there is any traffic about 
At St. Stephen's Church we bear to the righ 
and prepare to enter St. Albans by the 
formidable climb up Holywell Hill. The 
distance covered from the Marble Arch is 
19} miles. 

lt will be well to stable our machines here 
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for awhile—at Slater’s Restaurant, for im 


stance —for there is plenty to see in M 
Albans. The Abbey will first claim ош 
attention. It ean be reached from abo 


the middle of Holywell Hill, or by а пато 
entry opposite the Clock Tower in the centre 
ofthe town. The most striking feature o 
the cathedral is its great length; indeed, it & 
the longest in England, being 525 feet fros 
the west door to the east end of the LY 
Chapel. There is a path along the sci 
side, which leads past the transept to the er 
trance, where there is a fine old yew-tree л 
the open space before the door. Take a p=? 
inside, and, if you like, ascend the toz 
which is 144 feet high, and commands a t“ 
view of all the country round, and then nc: -t 
the Abbey Gatehouse near by,which is thet: § 
remnant of the domestic buildings of :-: 
monastic establishment. 

Those with a taste for antiquities г! 
search in the neighbourhood of St. Micha’ : 
Church for what Father Time has left of t: 
walls of old Verulam, by the banks of the |i: 
river Yer. Fragments of ruins, and ге 
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tree-covered mounds yet remain to show 
where the first Roman city was built in 
Britain. And yet another ruin lies to the 
south-east of St. Albans, at a distance of 
abont half a mile. This is Sopwell Nunnery, 
but the scanty remains are hardly worth the 
trouble of visiting, and the story that the 
marriage of Henry уш. with Anne Boleyn 
was privately celebrated here requires con- 
firmation. 

St. Albans is situated in a very pleasant 
country, and forms an excellent centre for 
many delightful cycling excursions, but, our 
present concern being with our homeward 
journey, we must prepare 
to mount our machines EET VST 
and say good-bye to the T 
ancient city, starting by 
way of London Road, 
which runs at right-angles 
to Holywell Hill, which we 
ascended on our arrival. 
Once through the railway 
bridge at the bottom of the 
hill, and we find ourselves 
upon a fine broad road, 
which brings us in about 
three miles to the village 
of London Colney, a pretty 
little spot in spite of its 
cocknified appellation. We 


cross à spacious bridge which spans 
the River Colne, from which the 
place takes its name, but the peculi- 
arity of this river is that whilst in 
winter it spreads out into quite a 
respectable little lake on the left side 
of the bridge, during the summer 
months it runs quite dry, and one 
may walk across its bed without 
much fear of wetting one’s shoes. 
A short distance from the village to 
the east stands Tittenhanger Hall, 
an old Tudor mansion which re- 
placed as till older manor-house, in 
which Queen Katherine took refuge during 
the continuance of the malady known as the 
* sweating sickness," which scourged London 
in 1528. 

Little more than a mile farther we en- 
counter Ridge Hill, named after the quaint 
old-world village of Ridge, which lies some 
distance to the right of our road. The hill 
is by no means so formidable as Brockley 
Hill, which we surmounted on the outward 
journey, but it will be found sufficiently stiff 
to empty many saddles. A fine run down 
the other side follows, and then we see the 
ivy-mantled tower of South Mimms church 
before us. The present road passes to the 
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left of the village, and is a comparatively 
new cut, but it is worth while to make a 
slight détour and to follow the old coach 
road, which bears to the right at the fork, in 
order to pass through the village street, and 
rejoin the highway half a mile beyond. A 
picturesque row of almshouses for six widows 
stands close by the church, and many of the 
old cottages and inns will tempt the photo- 
grapher to expose a plate. Many charming 
lanes may be found between South Mimms 
and Elstree, and, if time permitted, we might 
explore the interesting neighbourhood of 
Shenley, a favourite iesort of cyclists, and 
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thence turn southward by a delightful road, 
past High Canons, which would land us at 
Arkley, about a mile west of Barnet. 

If we keep to our high road, however, after 
leaving South Mimms we shall descend to a 
tiny stream and then commence a steady rise, 
which continues for a couple of miles until 
we enter Barnet, which is just ten miles 
from the centre of St. Albans. This place 
is known as Chipping Barnet, or High Bar- 
net as the station is called, to distinguish it 
from Friern Barnet, in Middlesex, as well as 
Kast Barnet and New Barnet—a rather con- 
fusing assemblage of names for the stranger 
to unravel, 
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old coaching days, as the numerous inns in 
the main street still testify, but now the 
stream of stage-coaches has given way to a 
not less continuous tide of cycles and motor- 
cars, Which form one long procession through 
the town on Saturdays and holidays. The 
church stands conspicuously in the centre of 
the town, and close by is the ancient Gram- 
mar School founded by Queen Elizabeth, 
which contains a fine old dining-hall, the 
ivy-covered doorway of which bears the date of 
1573. Barnet Hill is easier to ride down than 
to ascend, but the descent requires some care 
owing to the nature of the traffic encountered, 
as well as the gradient. 
At the foot of the hill is 
the fair-ground, where, 
early in September each 
year, is held the famous 
horse and pleasure fair, 
which draws such crowds 
of the rougher classes 
from London that it be- 
hoves the steady-going 
cyclist to give the place 


a wide berth on such 
occasions. 

Passing through 
Whetstone, where the 


Royalist troops are said 
to have “ whetted their 
swords" on the eve of 
the battle of Barnet, we 
shall find that at North 
Finchley the road divides 
at the Park Hotel, a spot 


better known to cyclists as “ Tally-Ho 
Corner.” Unless we wish to proceed to 
Highgate and the north of London. we 


must bear to the right here, following the 
Regent's Park Road, through Church End, 
Finchley, which is farther on known as the 
Finchley Road. It is a pleasant undulating 
road of the usual suburban macadam type, 
leading us past Hendon and Hampstead, 
on the right and left respectively, until we 
disperse to our various residences, or con- 
tinue, if needs be, by way of St. John’s Wood, 
to our original starting-place at the E 
1 al di vere ing slight 

Arch, the tota Goole being slightly 
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A HOLIDAY RAMBLE FOR LONDON BOYS: 


() any fine bank holiday there is, in the 
writer's opinion, no better sport for 
London boys than a long day in the open 
country. Nothing can possibly be jollier or 
healthier than a tramp across the hilltops, 
through the woods and fields. It is not 
necessary to go far out of London to find 
country that is really country, not villadom 
and suburbs, but the real, clean, healthy 
country, with never a whiff of fog or town 
smoke — a country of fresh open breezes and 
fine distant views. 

Neither is it expensive. There is no need 
to dip very deeply into the pocket to have an 
altogether enjoyable day. 

For а bank holiday, unless you аге 
particularly fond of crowds, I would always 
advise you to leave London by an early train 
— 4 very early train, and to return in good 
time too. It will not hurt you to rise early, 
you will reach the country before the fresh- 
ness of the morning has altogether passed, 
and you can then get back to town fairly 
early and in comfort, before the returning 
rush sets in. Quite the best way of managing 
is to get mother or sisters to make up a 
packet of sandwiches large enough for a 
healthy appetite, and to get them to promise 
a worthy tea on your return. Your sandwiches, 
out in the open country, will become a meal 
fit for a prince, and your appetite by evening 
will be such that your friends will have no 
anxiety as to your health. 

Easter is really a charming time for the 
country. Though the trees may be bare, 
the earliest of the flowers will be ready 
with their message of spring.  Primroses, 
anemones, and violets will probably star the 
woods and scent the country lanes. During 
Eastertide some yenrs ago I tramped for 
days through lanes that were ablaze in the 
colouring of primrose, white, and blue. Beside 
the primroses and violets there were countless 
hosts of anemones and wood-sorrel. You 
may not find the last quite near to London, 
and you will certainly not find the others 
quite in the profusion that I experienced, but 
you will be most unfortunate if you do not 
find them in plenty. 

If you take the trouble to read this article 
carefully and to follow the directions viven, 
I do not think you will have the slightest 
difficulty in finding your way through some 
seven or eight miles of very pretty walking 
in Surrey. 

Our starting-point will be Caterham Station 
on the South-Eastern Railway, and London 
boys will hardly need to be told that South- 
Eastern termini are Charing Cross, Cannon 


OUT ON THE SURREY HILLS. 


By ARTHUR HENRY. 


Street, and London Bridge. On quitting 
Caterham Station we turn to the right. Im- 
mediately the road forks— our way lies to the 
left, along the lower road. It is not long 
before this road forks again, and thistime our 
way is to the right—or straight ahead. At 
this fork the Congregational Church occupies 
the angle, so we leave it on our left, of course. 
For nearly a mile now there is no possibility 
of mistake, for we keep straight on aiong 
the road — Harestone Valley—a level road at 
the foot of the hills. Then, aiter passing a 
private road to Aldercoombe on the right, 
the road rises slightly and bears sharply to 
the left. Just at the bend a roughish road, 
with wire fences on either side, goes off on 
the right, and we turn along it. 

This road rises at once, and we now begin 
to climb out of the valley. The road at first 
works back to the right, through a chalk cut- 
ting, and then, bearing left again, it presently 
becomes an open track through a delightful 
bit of woodland, steadily rising all the time. 
Beyond the wood the track opens out to a 
grassy glade or coombe surrounded by woods. 
We keep ahead across this, till we come out 
upon а cross-road along the top of the ridge 
in front. Our way now lies along this cross- 
road to the right, but with all the day before 
us we can afford to spend a little time here. 

The road along the top will have been 
struck at a point where a sign-post indicates 
a footpath to Oxted ; this is just on the brow 
of the hill and at an opening that affords a 
famous view. It is quite worth while to 
continue downhill for а short distance, for a 
better sight of the beautiful valley that lies 
between the ridge we have reached and the 
next ridge farther south, along which you 
will have no trouble in tracing Bletchingley 
Church and Nutfield Windmill. 

There are many beautiful walks across this 
valley in front, but we propose this time 
to keep to the hill-tops. The view backward 
along the valley already traversed is hardly 
less beautiful than that which bursts into 
sight in front. Thisis a delightful spot, and, 
though it is early in the ramble to suggest 
thoughts of lunch, yet no better place for the 
meal will be found. 

To continne, we turn to the right along the 
cross-road, which keeps along the very ridge 
of the hills. For some distance it is quite 
hemmed in by beeches, but later on we get 
peeps through the trees and hedges on the 
left of wide stretches of smiling country. 
This bit of road ought to have a special inter- 
est for boys who have any care for history. 
It is a part of the old Pilgrims’ Way—the old 
road along which thousands of pilgrims 
made their way from Winchester to worship 
at Thomas à Becket’s shrine in Canterbury 
Cathedral. In less than half a mile it comes 
out on to across road hard by a square tower 
on the right. 

The road now reached must be crossed. 
Almost opposite is an opening that marks 
a farm-road, and along this our way lies. 
Having first a wood on the right and, later, 
а high hedge on the left, this field-road brings 
us in a third of a mile through a wooden gate, 
close upon some farm-buildings. This is a 
spot where those who have cameras may 
possibly find one or two pictures, "Turning 
here to the left, we pass in succession on the 
left a pond, a curious old tower, and the farm- 
house, the road then leading up to a gate 
at the coruer of a grassy square, around 
which the farm-buildings are grouped. This 
gate lies just to the right of a deserted 
Cottage. 


between low, rough hedges. Later it becomes 
quite a sunken track, and it will be almost 
necessary to keep above the track, in the 
narrow field bounded by a wire fence un the 
left. After passing through another wooden 
field-gate just outside the corner of a woud 
on the right, the track becomes a wide grassy 
lane, but beyond the wood it improves into a 
good road from a new house on the very 
summniit of the hill. All along the ridge nos 
there are magnificent views of the fine country 
round Reigate and away to Dorking, жй 
Leith Hill, which every London boy ought 
to know, far away in the distance, and prob- 
ably, if the day be favourable, range after 
range of yet more distant hills. 

This road presently terminates in a cross- 
road, along which we turn to the right, 
setting our backs to the beautiful southern 
views. From this point directions are almost 
needless. You only have to follow your nose 
to the end of the journey. Still, a few notes 
may be useful. The lane is a very charming 
one, especially in summer, when it is much 
overhung. It runs always on high ground, 
yet dips very gently for a good part of its 
course. In half a mile a cross-road is passed, 
and half a mile farther on we dip to Chaldon. 
Here is a very quaint and solitary church 
close by a huge farm. The church is just 
above the road, and makes a good land- 
mark. If you can get inside, by all means 
have a look at the curious and ancient 
wall-paintings which have been brought to 
light in late years. 

Continuing beyond the church, the lane 
first descends, then rises by a piece of wood- 
land. Here again it gets very interesting, 
and it presently passes between woods, end- 
ing rather more than a mile from Chaidon 
Church, upon Farthing Downs. The last 
two hundred yards form quite a tunnel vi 
leafage, and just here several footpati: 
enter the woods. If you care to spend à 
little of your time along these woodlan/ 
paths, I do not doubt that you will find es 
abundance of the sweet spring flowers. 

At last the road opens right on to Farthing 
Downs—a perfectly smooth stretch of the 
jolliest turf —soft, short, and springy. Those 
who like fresh air can get it here, for there 
are only two sinall trees on the hill-top, and 
there is no other growth or cover whatever. 
The track cannot be mistaken, for it runs 
along the very top of the ridge to the 
farthest end. There it dips gently, bearing 
to the right. 

The downs are now left by a chalky roa: 
that descends to the Coulsdon Road. Keep 
straight on along this under the railways, and 
here the journey ends. On the left is 
Coulsdon Station (South-Eastern Railway’, 
on the right is Stoat’s Nest Station (L.b. 
& S.C. Railway), by either of which ti» 
return to London can be made. These аг 
both within a short walk of Farthing Dowr-. 
so that it is not necessary to leave the hi! 
side till fifteen or twenty minutes before tlic 
train starts. The distance covered by tl: 
walk is very little more than eight miles, = 
it is well within the compass of most lads. 
and there are endless opportunities om tbe 
way for those little strayings into woods ani 
along by-paths that often add unexpect- 
pleasure to a country ramble. 

One word more: don’t forget to shut an) 
gates you may pass through, and avoid a:i 
damage of any sort. With this word — whic? 
I am sure is unnecessary to ‘ В.О... 
readers—1 wish you fine weather and a 


thoroughly jolly tramp across the Sarre: 
Beyond the gate the lane is a mere ptlyiz aes, ове 
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COLUMN. 
Problem No. 13. 
By Mr. W. A. COLLIER (CHELSEA). 
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White to move and win. 


SoLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 12. 


By Mr. Н. О. Ковіхѕох (Selangor, 
Straits Settlements). 

Position: Black man on 7; kings on 20, 
26. White men on 15, 23, 27; king on 4. 
White to move and win by *15 —11, 7--16, 
4—8, 26—19, 8 —12. White wins. 

Correct solutions received from Walter 
Rix (Manchester), J. Brown (Birmingham), 
F. Good (Glasgow), J. Wase (London), L. 
Wigg (Putney) M. James (Wandsworth), 
F. - Waters (Hampstead), R. Jenkinson 
(Aberystwith), “ Reggie” (Penmaenmawr), 
H. Bartlett (Tiverton), R. G. H. Tait (Salt- 
coats), W. S. L. (Great Yarmouth), A. Jones 
(Shelton), Murdoch McLeod (Ardrossan), A. 
J. Head (Paddington), E. Pointon (Hanley), 
David Begg (Paisley). 

Additional correct solution to No. 11 
(“Che Weird Sisters”) received from L. С. 
Medtord (Barbados), who also sends problems 
of his own composing. 


GAMES. 
Game No. 10.—*“ BRISTOL ’’ OPENING. 


In the second part of note (g) to our last 
“ Scientific Opening" (No. 9, Feb. 21) we 
pointed out a correction of the trunk play of 
one of our most important text-books on 
draughts—viz. Robertson’s “Guide to the 
Game of Draughts " (1888), as well as other 
works. The following game and variations, 
chiefly by a well-known proficient and critic, 
will serve to fortify the correction : 


11—16 27—24 7—16 30—14 
24—20 11—15 (6) 31—27 15—18 
16 —19 32—27 (2) 2— 7 27—24 
23—16 8—11 29—25 11—15 
12—19 17—13 (1) 14—17 24—20 
22-18 (а) 1— 5 21—14 18—23 
0-—14 27—23 10—17 20—11 
18---9 (3)11—16 25—22 23—30 
-—14 20—11 (c) 5— 9 14 —10 
25 --22 7—16 23—18 White 
8--11 24—20 7—11 wins. 
22—17 3— 7 18—14 
4-- 8 20—11 9—25 


(a) In Robertson's * Guide," referred to, 
** Bristol " Opening, part i., at the nineteenth 
move, 1—5 is the move given here to hold an 
equalised position, and the result shown is a 
draw. But 14—18 is the correct play to draw. 

(b) So far is Robertson's variation (22), 
where the continuation is 29—25, with a 
drawn result. But 31—27 is suggested to 
win for White. 

(c) The following alternative defences also 
lead to White wins: first, 17—21, 23—18, 
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7—11, 18—14, 16—90, 932 — 17, White wins; 
second, 6—10, 23—18, 7—11, 18—14, White 
wins ; third, 7—11, 27—24, (d) 6—10, 27-—24, 
White wins. At (d) if 5—9, 24—20, 9—14, 
23—18, 14—23, 28—24, White wins. 


Variation (1). 


15—18 6—18 19—26 White 
18— 9 26—22 22— 6 wins. 
Vartation (2). 

15—18 14—91 29—11 11—15 
21—17 23— 7 27—-24 24—20 
White wins. 

Variation (3). 

8— 8 26 —22 14--21 24— 8 
23—16 12-—19 22—18 White 
8—12 21—17 15—22 wins. 


Upon comparison it will be found that the 
foregoing play corrects other handbooks on 
the game — e.g. Lees' ** Guide to the Game of 
Draughts," page 12, note (j), “ Bristol” 
opening; also “The British Draughts 
Player," Bristol Exercise No. 1, at note (m), 
page 162. 


E. B. Hickox (Finsbury Park).—Your problems, so 
excellently diagrammel, await examiuation and 
selection, 

SAM WiucnT (Belfast).—Book sent. 


— ioe —— 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


PROBLEMS IN EXCEEDINGLY 
MIXED MATHEMATICS. 


By a HEAD MASTER. 
1,050 _ à modern philosopher. Thus ends my tale. 


a 
(Ans. Malthus.) 
D = a very eerie character in mythology, as 


ends my tale. (Ans. Midas.) 
1,050 


An East London suburb = +" + е, and putsan end 


Е Сн ends my tale. (Ans. Dulwich.) 
1,050 instead of 50) = a town in Wales, (Ans. Mil- 
i 
ford.) 
ae 500 + § of 10 + } + 50 + 50 =a small town 
in Suffolk. (Ans. Mildenhall.) 
50 3-800 4. 809.4. $ of ton = a small town in Norful’. 


0 
(Ans. Loddon.) 


A + $ of 20 cwt., = a county cricketer. (das. 
i 


Dixon.) 
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GOD'S FORGIVING LOVE. 


TRUE repentance,” writes the Rev. R. J. Campbell, of 
Brighton, “always finds God, and brings pardon — 
always, without fail. God will not cheat you, or any- 
one else, by allowing you to delude yourselves into the 
belief that your sins are forgiven when all the while 
they are not, Oc:rtainly they are forgiven. To make 
over your life to Jesus Christ means that He will save 
and keep you. To this there is no exception. If there 
were, then His own words must be false—* Him that 
cometh unto Me, I will in no wise cast oat? Why is 
it that so many people are so prone to consider tliem- 
selves the one miserable exception to the grace of God ? 
To keep on doubting Gods willingness to deliver trom 
guilt is sin in the garb of coutrition.” 


++ 


JULES VERNE. 


A FEW weeks azo Jules Verne, our old and popular 
story-writer, celebrated Lis seventy-fifth birthday. 
Born at Nantes ou February 8, 1528, be lias lived to 
produce what is probably a larger number of striking 
stories than any of his contemporaries. In some of his 
flights of imagination he bas come pretty near to 
foreseeing actual fact. His wonderful submarine vessel, 
the Vaufilus, anticipated our modern submarine, and 
his airship, the Alba/ross, foreshadowed the recent 
achievement of M. Santos-Dumont. Jules Verne has 
of late years suffered from an affection of the eyes, and 
at one time feared total blindness; but he is fortu- 
nately still able to continue his labours, aud hopes ere 
lung to complete his hundredth book. 


d 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE 
" POLY." 


Мн. J. E. К. STUDD, who has been chosen to succeed 
the late Mr. Quintin Hogg as President of the Regent 
Street Polytechnic, is, of course, oue of the well-known 
family of cricketers, of whom one of the most famous, 
Mr. C. T. Studd, went out to China ns a missionary 
some years ago, and las spoken to boys of his experi- 
ences through our pages, “J. Е К.” never made quite 
the name in the tented field of “О. T." or “G. B." but 
as long ago as 1877 he was опе of three Studds who 
figured iu the Eton Eleven of that year, while in 1881 
he made the respectable score of 154 for Cambridge 
against the Gentlemen of England. Mr. Studd has been 
connected for some years with the Polytechnic. 


++ 


THE NAVAL TEMPLE ON THE 
KYMIN HILL. 


Tug Naval Temple on the “Kymin Hill,” near 
Monmouth, just purchased for the public, is said to be 
the only building of its kind in the country. It was 
built in the beginning of the last century as a memorial 
of our great Naval heroes, and bears on the medallions 
(reading from left to right) the names of Nelson, 
Vincent, Rodney, Hawke, Bridport, and others. The 
summit of the hill, together with the temple, has just 
been purchased by “ The National Trust,” of which the 
Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, is president. In 
this temple Lord Nelson was entertained in 1802, ata 
nese breakfast, given on the occasion of his visit to 

onmouth to receive the freedom of the borough. Our 
photograph is by A. E. Swith, Bristol. 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTONS.— AU manuscripts intended 
for the BOY'S OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Roic, and must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
їп any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THK MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned 
unless stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor 
cannot correspond regarding them, or hold himself in 
any way responsible for length of detention or acci- 
denial loss, though every care is taken. The number 
of MSS. sent to the Office is so great that a considerable 
time must necessarily elapse before their turt for con- 
sideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt con- 
veys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discre- 
lion, to publish such works separately. Republication 
by authors on (heir own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS.; and whenever any special value is рш upon 
a MS. bw the author this fact must be clearly stated 
when sending in, or it cannot aflerwards be recog- 
nised, 


To CORRESPONDENTS. — Replies (о correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no excep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns tn due course, No answer can appear 
before several weeks after receipt of letter. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.," 
56 Paternoster Row. Letters sent to private addresses 
of members of the staff are not answered. 


——— Án - — ——— 


W. HUCKLE, С. R. WATERER, and others.—Get Greene's 
*Insect-Hunter's Companion," a shilling book on 
sale at ull the natural-history shops, It would take 
up too much space to give all the directions in this 
column. 


R. Cox.—See * Leaf Skeletonising,” in our fourteenth 
volume, and the section on “Taxidermy” in part 7 
of our “ Indoor Games.” 


ALPHA.—It is а good steady-going trade. You must 
be apprenticed—preferably to a firm, if you can 
manage it. You will improve your chances by 
attending evening classes nt some polytecbnic. 


J. TorsTOY.—1. The quickest way of removing rust is 
by using a strong solution of cyanide of potassium, 
which is a deadly poison, and better left alone. Try 
the old-fashioned method of steeping the metal in 
oil, and cleaning it with emery-powder or brick- 
dust. 2. The announcements regarding the com- 

itions are always given in the paper, the first 

tch generally in the last week of October. 3. The 
tortoise should be kept in the garden, and fed on 
cabbuges or other vegetables ; but it does not eat in 
the winter. 


MicnoBE.—1, 2, and 3. See what they have at tke 
Public Library. 4. Any natural-history shop; they 
all charge about tlie same, 
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В. О. NEwMAN.—The particulars are in the * Quarterly 
Navy List"; but you enter the Service as cadet, not 
as midshipman. 


APHETAL—We cannot advise under such circum- 
stances. Promotion is a matter of influence, and 
the prospects depend on the individual. 


J. B.— Substitute sweet oll for glycerine, and it will be 
all right. Get the oil from a druggist ; it is as well 
to pay the higher price and have it pure, 


E. J. H.—1. The license is necessary, no matter what 
price you pay for the gun. 2. Order it through a 
bookseller, and 80 save the postage. 


A. G. 8. (Kelvinside).—Such tents are advertised in 
“Exchange and Mart.” Get a copy at the railway 
bookstall, and select amongst the advertisers. 


J. A. M. (Dundee).—See our articles on signalling, or 
buy “The Volunteer's Handbook,” price one penny, 
published by John Leng & Co., of your town. It 
contains the Morse Cole and many other useful 
things. 


C. D. Hook (Monmouth).—1. Yes; it is doubtless a 
bichromate battery. 2. Bichromate of potash 23 oz., 
water 20 oz. sulphuric acid 1 oz. (fluid). Pour the 
solution into the jar till about three-quarters fall when 
the plates are in. 3, No; you won't get a perceptible 
shock to the hands. If you like to put one wire on 
one side of your tongue, and the other wire momen- 
tarily on tlie other side, vou will experience a nasty 
taste, caused by the current. If the plates are large 
you may even see a small spark if you rub the 
terminals of the wires (attached to zine and carbon 
plates) together in the dark. We can never reply 
“next week.” 


Н. Gurernock.—The address we gave was Hudson & 
Co. timber merchants, Endel) Street, Long Acre; 
but we doubt very much if they would have what 
you want. You might find a likely address among 
the advertisements in “ Exchange and Mart.” 


J. €, RoNALD.—An ad- 
vertisement in “ Ex- 
change and Mart” 
would probably bring 
you a dozen offers with 
price, including de- 
livery. 


ra 


. N.—You can get sheet 
steel at almost any 
metal warehouse and 
at many wholesale iron- 
mongery stores. 


Mires (T. N.).—It is not 
fleas, but mites, You 
must put in a clean 
cage. The pests dwell 
in the seams and come 
out at night. 


8. P. S.—You could get 
it sent to you weekly 
through Hachette & 
Co, King William 
Street, Gtrand. Ask 
them which they re- 
commend. 


RAILWAYS.—You might 
ascertain at the New 
Zealand Government 
Agency, 13 Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 


A Two YEARS’ READER. 
—There is an article on 
making a graph in the 
eighth part of our *In- 
door Games," which 
was published at six- 
peuce, 

A CoLtecror.—It would 
take up too much room 
here. See the articles 
we have had, 


IM E 


R. L. C. (Brixton).—Impossible to say 


J, В, WiLsoN (Leeds). —1. Ta еа | 


Spring is here! 
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ELECTRON.—You may obtain them fro 


tone, Wallington, Carshalton, Sm 
н. J. Dale, 17 and 18 Dyer's F 
London, Е.С. ` 


a plate of zinc, each about 6 | 
together with string, putting Hi 
between them to prevent their 

top of each plate attach a re i 

ог indiarubber. You want two, 
such pairs of plates Now 
chromate of potash in 20 oz. 0 ry 
slowly) 1 oz. of sulphuric acid ( 
when strong). Ponrthismixtu 
and immerse the pairs of plates, 
with the carbon in each oppos 
have two wires over, and when 
the lamp it will light up, if of | 
six volts. 2, Five or six shillin 
3. “A Guide to Electric 


ls. 3d. from the author, Walling 
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Т. I. Е. (Cardiff). —In the Handy 


the divisions are age mark th | 
judged according to age. All the 
ask for has been given with the р! 
it is obvious you cannot have beet 
regularly. We cannot repeat 
benefit of mere chance or occasii 
is too valuable; and we do not 
post, as we are constan tini 
cases would be impossible, and ЇЇ 
exceptions, especially when only 
the casual reader, 3 
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Britannia’s Pride. . 


[An enthusiastie reader forwards the above design for n medal, whi 
should be struck to commemorate the twenty-five years’ success of 0 
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“ Held up." 


CHRIS CUNNINGHAM : . 
A STORY OF THE STIRRING DAYS OF NELSON. | 


meae co Tw It 


w E L 
By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 2 É 


Author of “ The Sheli-Hunters,” “ The Cruise of the * Arctic For, "^ 
* Allan Adair,” etc 


(With Illustratiens by ALFRED PEARSE.) 
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CHAPTER VI.— ON THE KING'S HIGHWAY— 
HELD UP! 


LTHOUGH, boys, this is not a life-story of 
Nelson, but of the days of Britain's 
greatest naval hero, yet Nelson himself will 
ofttimes cross our hawse, and it will be my 
endeavour to present to you nothing but 
facts concerning him. 

I must confess that I am so ardent an 
admirer of Nelson and his deeds of derring-do 
that seldom can I pass his monument down 
there in Trafalgar Square without lifting my 
hat tohis memory. People imagine, perhaps, 
that I am bowing to the lady on the other 
side of the way, but this does not trouble me. 
Yonder is my Nelson, yonder are my lions, 
and I love them as emblems of a race hither- 
to indomitable—the proud British race to 
which both you and I belong. 

Nelson is the best example of a sailor-hero 
that ever trode the battle-deck, and he did 
more to secure to this great country the 
empire of the ocean, the supremacy of the 
sea, than perhaps any man who ever lived. 

I ain not quite sure, however, that the good 
fellows who fought under his command 
knew precisely what they were fighting for 
or about. Nor did they bother their heads 
much about the French Revolution nor the 
great Napoleon himself. But they knew the 
French were enemies to their country ; they 
obeyed their officers and did their duty ; во, 
when the drum beat to quarters, they were 
there, just the same, stripped to the waist, 
handkerchiefs tied round their heads, perhaps 
to keep those old-fashioned pigtails called 
queues from bobbing round and interfering 
with their look-out. 


“By each gun a lighted brand 
In a bold, determined hand,” 


ready for action, ready to fire, ready for close 
quarters, if necessary, ready to board the foe 
and rush the crew below from off their own 
blood-slippery decks. 

Hammer-and-tongs fighting, it will be 
admitted, but nevertheless suited—if tighting 
there must be--to the times in which our 
heroes lived. 


There is a strange exhilaration, and fasci- 
nation in fact, in driving across country 
behind the clatter and clank from the hoofs 
of four beautiful horses. There is music in 
the jingling of the harness, rhythm and 
harmony in every sound, and the good nags, 
as they toss heads and manes, appear to 
enjoy it quite as much as we do. 

That was a joyous morning when the 
diligenee, bearing among other passengers 
Chris and his father, left old Woodon and 
was steered east and away through the 
charming stretch of woodland and moors 
that lay twixt that village and quaint little 
Warehain. 

The trees were nearly in leaf—the larches 
were, at all events, and hung their feathery 
fingers downwards bejewelled with many a 
tender tiny crimson cone. There were long 
stretches of green heatherland with brown 
rocks peeping up here and there, and little 
lakclets of water, silvery in the early morning 
sunshine. Weird-looking pine-trees that, 
having plenty of room to grow, spread out 
and hugged the ground, and whose very 
roots, grey and gnarled, elbowed their way 
through the earth and became quite а feature 
of the landscape. The hawthorn-bushes 
were hardly yet in bloom, but the gorse was. 
Oh. the gorse! the glorious spreading golden 
gorse! every low-lying bush a poem, whose 
perfume, mingling with that of the starry 
blossoms of cherry-wild, scented the air all 
around, and around! 

Twenty different kinds of wildflowers 
asserted themselves on knoll and hill and 
bank, on the greensward, by ponds and by 
hedgerows ; and even in the woodland shades, 
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in the form of natural hyacinths, they car- 
peted the ground with deepest blue. 

A morning to thank God for, to breathe 
deeply in, and to cause one to admit that, 
with all its sorrows, life is after all a joyful 
experience, and that even to be is bliss. 

Ah! with the exception of honest Captain 
Cunningham there were few indeed on or 
in this well.laden coach who had passed 
through much sorrow. The burly couchman 
who handled the ribbons in a truly business- 
like fashion, and whose well-fed cheeks glit- 
tered in the sunshine, had surely nothing on 
his mind, for, though he said but little, every 
sentence was embellished with a happy sort 
of smile. 

A noble lord and a lady of somewhat un- 
certain age were nearly buried beneath 
costly sable furs inside the coach, but по one 
took much notice of them. 

At present we certainly shall not. We 
only love those who turn their faces to the 
breeze and never as much as wink when 
the sun shines in tneir eves. 

Christopher’s grief was soon assuaged by 
the exhilaration that seemed to emanate 
from everything around him. He would 
never forget his mother nor his home, oh no ; 
but it was the morning of life with him, and 
all things on earth, from the singing larks 
above him to the springing wildflowers 
beneath, promised him joy and happiness in 
the career that was before him. 

There were a farmer or two on the coach 
who talked low about the “turmots” and 
the crops and the weather, but who found 
time now and then to laugh at the sallies 
and jokes of a few jack-o’-tars who sat not 
far off. ‘These latter might at first have 
mistaken a prim fashionably garmented 
individual who sat beside the coachman as a 
naval officer en route to join his ship, but it 
did not take long for the bo's'n's mate, who 
was one of the number, to sum the gentle- 
man up as а travelling bagman. And it 
was then that they gave themselves latitude 
and joked and laughed as if а sailor's life 
were the jolliest in all creation. 

One old lady of cheerful aspect and a 
multiplicity of bundles, with a couple of 
smart-looking girls bound for Portsmouth to 
find situations, made up the crew of the 
diligence—the crew all told. 

Bill Bodkins, the bo's'n's mate, although 
his fizurehead and his bare hands and 
wrists were as brown as the back of my 
fiddle, was & gentlemanly sort of tar in his 
own way. For no sooner did Captain 
Cunningham come to anchor in & seat abaft 
his, than hc pulled his pipe out of his mouth 
—his mates following his example, and, after 
saluting in that short, swift way which has 
always been characteristic of sailors, ad- 
dressed him. 

“ Beautiful morning, ain't it, sir? We'll 
make a fine passage, I believe, sir.” 

Cunningham nodded and smiled. 

“Scuse me, sir, but there's the cut of the 
Service about you, and maybe you wouldn't 
mind my mates and me enjoyin’ a whilf. 
We can't chew, ’cause up here it’s just like 
bein’ nigh to the quarter-deck."' 

* Smoke away, my lad; I'll blow a cloud 
myself before long." 

“Ah! sir, you're a true blue, and thank 
ye, sir, and I'd have liked being alongside 
ye when you lost your stu'n'sail boom." 

* You've a scar on your own brow, bo's'n, 
I see," said the old Captain, not liking to be 
thought too stuck up. * You've been in the 
wars yourself.” 

“True,” said Bill, * I've not seen so long 
service as your honour, mebbe, but I've had 
а scrape many a time with the enemy sshore 
and afloat. На, ha! might I take the 
liberty of singing one single verse? Thanks, 
a round dozen thanks. And the song of 
bold Bill Bodkins was trolled forth on the 
morning air, 


“I’ve been in many wars, 
I can show my scars 
Wherever I come. 
This 'ere was for a wench, 
Aud this other in a trench 
Whil: welcoming the French 
To the sound of the dram.” 


* Gcod ! " laughed Cunningham, “ and the 
cut under your cap was from a cutlass." 

The bo's'n's mate blushed a browner red. 
“To tell ye the truth, cap'n," he replied, 
“that weren't done by no cutlash—wors: 
luck —but by a beggarly bottle о! rum. 

“ Hopes no offence, mother,” he adde. 
lifting his cap to the old lady with ti: 
bundles. 

She smiled on ВШ blithely. "Fin 
weather for the spinach indeed,” sb. 
answered, “and for the onions." 

She was а tride dull in hearing. 

* Didn't mention honions," said Bil. 
smiling. | 

“ And so have І, young sir, and corns to 
and plaguey painful those bunions be a: 
every change of che moon.” 

The younger girls laughed low. The bo’s': 
winked intelligently, but by ро mear: 
rudely; then the conversation, though seme. 
what intermittent, grew pleasantly general. 
Bill and his “ pals " seemed happy enouzi. | 
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but even they could not help admiring th- 
scenery. 

“ Look around ye, lads," cried Bill durin: : 
lull in the talk. “ Don't see the likes о’ thi: 
on the rolling ocean." 

And the sweet English scenery appeale 
even to the hearts of these sturdy biu 
jackets, and for nearly a mile they smoked iz 
silence. 

Bill. Bodkins, however, wasn’t the man t. 
remain speechless for any great length c 
time. 

He had been looking at Chris for sor 
minutes with a certain degree of interest. 


“ Your son, sir ? ” he said at last. 


“That is my boy," answered Chris: 
father. 

“Going into a mercantile office, mebbe:- 

" No, my good fellow, nor into the me. 
cantile marine either. Like his fathe 
Christopher is going to tread the decks cf . 
man-o'-war." 

" Hofficer? A middie, sir? ” 

* No, Jack ——" 

* Bill is my name, cap’n. Bill Bodkin: > 
your service. Look—see, sir.” 

He pulled out a Bible and, opening : 
pointed to the inside cover, on which t 
following legend was inscribed in a som 
what shaky female fist. 

* My mother,” said Bill, “wrote all it. 
but I don't think as 'ow she composed t: 
poetry part. Looks more like as if хот 
Shakespeare sort of fellow had done that. 


"A prisint to my 
Bee loved son William. 
to reed aud studdy on Saturday rics 
at sen, when far away from 
his loving mother 

SALLY. 
William Bodkins is his name, 
And England is his nation; 

When William's tossed on stormy seas 
She'll pray for his salvation." 


you do read and study it on Saturday п: 
at sen 2" 

Bill shook his head. 

“I won't be goin’ quite so far, sir, as to > 
that I does so on Saturday nights like, bz: 
open her up on Sundays, sir, regular." —— 

About an hour after the coach ha: ~. 
Wareham, and was being tooled along `- 
fine old road that leads by Litchet, says è 
to his comrades — 


* Beautiful, ain't it, sir ? ” | 
“ Beautiful indeed, William. I hope. } 
I sees you; youngsters beginnia' to K | 


longin’ like. Well, the sun’s over the fore- 
yard, and I daresay it is time we shouted 
4 grog-o , ! 9? 

He pulled out a flask as he spoke. 

“I’m ship’s steward to-day, sir,” he said, 
glancing round at Captaın Cunningham, 
"and has the servin’ out of the ’llowance. 
Gently does it. They has their whack, and 
they has no more." 

It was ship's rum from the monster tank 
at Portsmouth, which contains 40,000 gallons, 
and has never been known to be empty since 
the time when Nelson was a middy, nor had 
it been empty then. But happily the men as 
a whole do not think so much of it to-day as 
they did then. The world is moving on in 
some respects, anyway. 

“ Hats off now, lads," cried the bo's'n. 

And every male head was bared at once. 

“ The King, God bless him ! ’’ 

n The words were repeated by the sailors, by 
the Captain and Chris, even the girls’ lips 

ii were seen to move, and the coachman him- 

y self grunted a gruff “ Amen!” 
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' At an old-fashioned coach ing-house near to 
, the very old-fashioned port of Poole horses 
x were changed, all hands had a hurried snack, 
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then it was mount and away again, as merrily 
as before. 

It was nothing they either ate or drank, 
however, that caused hilarity in those sailor 
lads. Indeed, for the times in which they 
lived they were really abstemious. But the 
beauty of the weather and scenery, and per- 
haps the breath of the ocean, which was 
never far away, intoxicated them, and so they 
gave vent to their feelings in mirth, in general 
jollity, and in song. 

The dear old forest was even more wild 
and beautiful in those days than it is in ours, 
and the coach-roads were much better kept. 
Even now in the merry month of May the 
place is more of a fairyland than a forest, 
and if you don’t believe, mount your bike and 
ride and see. 


Bill Bodkins was a real sailor, with a heart 
full of sunshine, but as warm and gentle 
withal as any heart that ever beat. 

Our young hero Chris took to the man 
from the first, and Bill to him. 

When he heard that Chris was going to 
join the Agamemnon, he stuck out his brown 
fist and gave the boy’s a hearty squeeze. 

“ Teehewee! cried Bill, “ that’s my own 
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old tub. Why, lad, we shall be shipmates, 
Bill's going to be your friend. Bill's going 
to put ye up to the ropes and be just like 
another father to you. 

“The old Eggs and Bacon is lying at 
Spithead, sir," he continued, addressing 
Chris's father, “and me and my boys here 
has been on leave." 

^ What did you call the ship? " said Chris. 

“Why, Eggs and Bacon, sonnie. That’s 
our lovey-dovey name for her. A trifle old, 
mebbe, but Nelson is the little man to work 
her. Joined her myself at Chatham months 
ago. Dropped down to Sheerness and 
anchored otf there." 

* Well manned?” 

“ГИ tell you about that," replied Bodkins, 
“if you just bold on to something 'alf a 
minute, sir, till I light my ’baccy. Hillo!” 

It was time to say “ Hillo!” Time for 
all hands to hold on to something too. 

A shot from a thicket of oak! The off 
leader, wounded in the neck, plunged forward, 
and in a few seconds the coach was at a 
standstill. Held up. 

And by four as ugly-looking cut-throats 
as ever drew pistol on the King’s highway. 

(To be continued.) 
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7 HIS ADVENTURES AND MISADVENTURES DURING THE GRÆCO.TURKISH WAR. 


i W= the war can’t last much longer, 
anyhow, that’s one comfort ! " and the 
spenker tilted back the gay-coloured, be- 
^ tasselled mountaineer's cap he wore, and 
^ mopped his sunburnt forehead with the 
^ remnants of a handkerchief which looked 

" more like a bicycle rag than anything else. 
“ І never expected to hear our most re- 
doubted fire-eater make such a speech as 
— that! " said another voice laughingly —it was 
' that of Leonard Stanleigh. “ You don't 
* mean to say, Val, that you are pining for tho 
joys of peace? I thought you were never 
happy except when you were fighting some- 

_ thing or somebody ! " 

* Well, I don't object to a bit of a row," the 
lad returned frankly, “ and I'm awfully glad 
to have had the experience, and all that; 
but still, I’m getting just a little bit tired of 
seeing good men shot down in a perfectly 
hopeless cause. Personally, a week of black 
* bread and cheese hasn't gone far to convince 
“зле of the beauty and glory of fighting 
another country's battles, and I don't mind 
confessing to you that I'd almost give my 
chance of seeing whatever happens to- 
morrow for a good square meal at a decent 
* restaurant. Then there's England. Folks will 
be crowding into London from all parts of 
the world now for the Jubilee celebrations. 
21 want to hear the jingle of hansoms again, 
and to feel the asphalte underneath my 
fect. Oh, I tell you, I'm just sick for 
Һоте!” 

‘They — that is to say, Val himself, Jephson, 
' Htanleigh, and the Colonel--the latter look- 

img a thorough fighting-man now, in the 
Greek national dress he had adopted, with a 
;€sras rifle slung across his shoulder and a 
» у аіарап at his side— had climbed to the 
top of a high ridge near the village of 
A vsroriuni, where the Foreign Legion, and a 
€xreek regular detachment under Colonel 
<Tertipis, lay, and had spent some time in 
АЛАП out over the plain of Pharsala, which 
«stretched away to the northward, clothed 
li ere and there with green standing corn and 
dotted with low hills and white villages. 
Моге than a week had passed since the 
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Author of “ Dumon and Pythias,” “ Sutherland of Ours,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—GREECE AT BAY. 


evacuation and surrender of Volo, and once 
again the Greek and Turkish armies lay 
facing each other, awaiting the conflict 
which everyone knew would practically 
conclude the war. Already the foreign 
Ambassadors at Constantinople had pre- 
sented a Joint Note to the Sultan, expressing 
the desire of their respective countries that 
His Imperial Majesty should consent to an 
armistice, and authorise the arrangement of 
terms of peace. 

They argued that Greece had already 
consented to withdraw her troops from Crete, 
and agreed to recognise Turkish suzerainty 
over the island, provided that its inhabitants 
were granted an autonomy. The Turkish 
Government was naturally dissatisfied with 
this proposal, and made a bid for further 
concessions in the shape of & war indemnity 
and a rectification of the frontier which 
would practically hand over the control of 
the Meluna Pass to them; but, at the same 
time, it was permitted to transpire that the 
Sultan was not opposed to peace, and for a 
few days hopes were entertained that the 
mediation of the foreign diplomatists would 
prove successful, and that Greece would be 
spared the humiliation of further defeats. 

Most unhappily, however, M. Ralli and his 
colleagues, who were now at the head of 
affairs іп Athens, viewed the proposed 
cession of the frontier territory with the 
greatest possible dread and suspicion, and in 
order to obtain some advantage, wherewith 
they might compel the withdrawal of that 
demand at least, they took the unwise 
course of directing Colonel Manos, who still 
commanded in Epirus, to make а bold 
attempt to capture Prevesa. This enter- 
prise, as all the world now knows, ended in 
utter disaster. On May 12 the Grecks 
crossed the Arta for the second time, 
and on the night of the 15th, outnumbered, 
and with their forces cut off from communi- 
cation with cach other by the advance of a 
large body of Turks from Luros, they were 
compelled to fall back again across the river, 
without having gained the slightest advan- 
tage, and having sustained a loss of fully 


1,500 men. Theimmediate result of this ill- 
advised venture was that the peace negotia- 
tions fell through, temporarily at least. 
Edhem Pacha received orders from Con- 
stantinople to continue his advance into 
Thessaly, and the Greek army, which had by 
this time retreated to the Domokos position, 
prepared for the final conflict of the war. 

On disembarking from the coaster at 
Halmyros, Val had at once reported himself 
to Colonel Smolenitz, and on finding that 
there were various bands of Irregulars with 
the latter oflicer, he suggested that his own 
handful of men should be athliated to one of 
these, and that he himself should go on to 
headquarters, and temporarily join the 
British Company of the Foreign J.egion. 
Permission to do so was readily granted him, 
for the remnant of what had been Levan- 
dros’s Irregulars had shrunk to proportions 
so slender that it was impossible for it to take 
the field as a separate unit, and besides, as 
Smolenitz remarked kindly to the young 
Englishman -- 

“There will be no fighting here worthy of 
the name, Monsieur Daintry. Our duty will 
be to cover the Prince’s right flank, and to 
patrol the roads and mountain tracks. And 
I could not find it in my heart to condemn 
so gallant a volunteer to such work as that, 
especially as I know you wish to see all that 
is possible of the fighting. So go, and good 
luck go with you!" 

Accordingly, Daintry said goodbye to the 
men who had followed him through so many 
perils, and the little party set out for 
Domokos, travelling by way of Lamia and 
over the Phurka Pass, with a transport-train 
of mules and camels, laden with supplies for 
the army. It was a long and toilsome 
march, made doubly so by the frequently 
endured pangs of hunger, for the whole force 
was grievously short of provisions, hy the 
hardships caused by the bad weather, and the 
shocking condition of the reads, and by the 
sights of misery which met the traveller's 
eves on every side. For thousands of village 
and = country-folk, who had fed from 
Thessaly, before the advance of the Tub», 
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were encamped in the Valley of the Hellada, 
and these unfortunate crcatures were, for the 
most part, utterly destitute—their homes, 
property, everything, had been lost when 
they hurried southward—a long and pitiful 
train of victims trodden down beneath the 
iron heel of war. Often some poor woman, 
perhaps with a half-starved baby in her 
arms, would stagger to Val’s side, moaning 
pitcously for food, and he would divide his 
scanty ration of bread and cheese with her, 
oniy to find that, as she went away, calling 
down blessings on his head, her place was 
taken by a dozen others, equally lean and 
miserable, whom he could not help because 
all his little store was gone. ‘The troops, 
theinselves sorely stinted, could do nothing 
—their spirit was breaking fast under the 
combined influenees of defeat, hunger, and 
the misery around them, and desertions b»- 
came a&lariningiy frequent. Мапу, both 
soldiers nnd civilians, sank under their pri- 
vations, or succumbed to disease, and oh! the 
bitter wailing which came from the wretched 
shelters built along the roadside, as, in the 
_ glory of the mountain sunrise, some poor 
mother woke to find another of her little 
ones goue—dead of the fever, ог, more often, 
of starvation. 

All these things, the suffering on every 
hand, the hardship and the hopelessness, 
weighed down the English lad’s naturally 
high spirits, and left an inetfaceable impres- 
sion on his mind. He had undertaken to 
see the matter through, and he was resolved 
to do so; but, for all that, there were times 
when the sick longing for home became 
almost unbearable, when he almost envied 
the lot of his friends Zamoros and Philip, 
who had of course gone south with the 
rest of the wounded, or even that of the 
monks, who had found shelter in another 
monastery of their order in Eubea. They 
at least were out of it all, out of reach of the 
wasted hands stretched out for bread, out of 
hearing of the wailing voices, out of the 
shame and humiliation of inevitable defeat. 

There were two things only which made 
the march endurable to Val—-one, the dry 
humour of the American war-correspondent, 
who never failed to cloak his kindly and 
unselfish deeds under a veil of light cynicism ; 
the other, the fact that as they tramped 
along by the side of the commissariat mules 
and grunting camels through the rugged 
desolation of the Phurka Pass, the lad was 
growing to know his father with а more 
intimate knowledge than years of sober-going 
English life would have given him, and, as 
a consequence, the natural affection which 
years of absence had stunted sprang up and 
flourished, until by the time they reached 
the Crown Prince’s headquarters under the 
shadow of the lofty Citadel of Domokos, 
father and son were as attached a pair as 
could be found in Greece, and were the best 
of friends and comrades besides. 

Val found very little difficulty in getting 
attached to the Foreign Legion; the British 
Company were only too glad to have him, 
for their own ranks had been sadly thinned, 
and all were glad to number amongst them 
one whose name was freely mentioned as a 
hero of the war. The saving of the 
Marathon had been common talk at the 
camp-fires for some time now; there were 
seme of the Euzonoi with the main body 
who had been amongst the defenders of 
Mount Kritiri, and who talked of what they 
had seen there of the young English volun- 
teers mettle; and when the news of the 
defence of the Monastery gradually spread, 
as it was bound to do, there was no more 
popular character in the camp than Val 
Daintry. Prince Constantine himself sent 
for him, and having congratulated him on 
his escape, and thanked him for his untiring 
services to Greece, informed him that the 
British Ambassador at Athens had been 
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asked to obiain permission for his compatriot 
to receive a Greek decoration, which King 
George wished to confer upon him, and which 
Val, as a British subject, could not wear 
without his Sovereign’s sanction. 

There was а brief silence after Daintry 
had finished speaking— evidently his pas- 
sionate “I tel you I'm just sick for 
home!" found an echo in the others’ hearts ; 
then Jephson remarked in his quaint way,— 

“Wal, I don't say that Icouldu’t manage a 
dinner at Delmonico’s myself, but I'm here 
to satisfy the inordinate appetite of the great 
American public for news, and not to gratify 
my own. What do you s'pose we're going to 
do to-morrow, Colonel ? ? 

“Fight!” returned Colonel Daintry, with 
a gleam in his eye like that of an old war- 
horse snufting up the battle from afar. 

“And then?” 

“ Run away !” Stanleigh struck in sulkily, 
biting the ends of his long fair moustache. 
“Tve done more of that kind of work since I 
came out here than I believe the Belgians 
did at Waterloo! If I have much more prac- 
t.ce, I shall be fit to win a championship." 

"It isn't exvetly running, though," Val 
remarked, as he rolled over on the short 
grass to get out of the way of the intgusive 
sunshine. 

“Isn't it? Well, no, I suppose not—only 
retreats for strategic purposes, undertaken in 
very pirticular haste. But hang it all! my 
dear fellow, an undiscerning eye couldn't tell 
the difference, and my eyes were always 
undiscerning, don’t you know ? ” 

The American chuckled. 

“You don't seem to have a very high 
opinion of the chances, Stanleigh,” he said ; 
"but I want to hear what the Colonel 
thinks." 

“The Colonel thinks nothing," retorted 
that gentleman promptly. “I know nothing 
of these Greeks as fighting-men. Ask that 
young seump over there," jerking his 
cigarette in Val's direction as he spoke —* he 
knows them to the very seams of their white 
gaiters, І do believe, and the situation too. 
He and Captain Varatasse were jabbering 
over it this morning in French, until my 
head was fairly addled." Captain Varatasse 
was the commander of the Foreign Legion. 

Val laughed a little, and coloured under 
his tan. 

“On, I say, father, that's too bad —I was 
only asking the chief —~”’ 

“ГИ venture to say that you picked his 
bones pretty clean," Jephson interrupted. 
“Here, let's have the benefit of your superior 
knowledge, there's а good fellow! I wanta 
sketch-map for the ‘Messenger.’ There's 
not anything that it would be high treason 
to talk about, I suppose ? ” 

“Oh,no! Nothing that everybody, except 
our friend the enemy, mightn’t hear,” Val 
returned, as, somewhat reluctantly, he took 
the note-book and pencil which the other 
handed to him, and, selecting a nice soft rock 
to lean against, began to sketch the rough 
outline of u crescent on one of the blank pages. 
" But really, Jephson, I don't know a bit 
more than you all do. And besides, I never 
could draw anything —especially maps. I'm 
no end of a duffer at that kind of thing.” 

"Never mind. Sketch-maps are mighty 
useful things, and you'l have to learn to 
make ‘em when you go in for the army, so 
you may as well begin now," Jephson 
retorted promptly. “Fire ahead! What's 
that little round spot down there meant for ? 
It looks like the bull's-eye on a target ! " 

“That’s supposed to be the Citadel and 
town of Domokos,” Val returned, laughing. 
“ You see, it's situated just in the centre of 
this crescent-shaped range of hills, which is, 
roughly speaking, our position. The ridge 
which runs from here away to the eastward is, 
as you know, part of the Orthrys chain, and 
ought to be good enough ground if only we 


had sufficient men to hold it; but, as it is, i: 
nfraid it will only be Pharsala over ag:: 
50.000 men would be none too many for è 
work, and Prince Constantine, even with th 
new line battalion which has been sent: 
from Athens, and the Garibaldian Legion, H: 
only got about 30,000, with 72 guns. 15: 
that right, pater ? ” 

Colonel Daintry nodded. 

*' Yes, it seems to me that our right flant: 
terribly unprotected, and that if the Turk: 
who, by the way, from what I have he: 
must have nearly double our numbers in re 
and guns-—attempt a turning-movement : 
that quarter, they are almost certain 
succeed," Colonel Daintry answered thou: 
fully. “Why, I believe there are only t: 
infantry battalions holding those village: ; 
the plain!” 

“ Yes, the Fourth Regiment at Tsiatma i? 
Kitiki, and a Euzonoi battalion at Kod; 
Val agreed. “ Far too little if the enemy и: 
to turn us there.” 

“ He just will, you may depend," rema: 
the American, yawning. *'That's been i 
little game all through the war.” 

“ That may be," Stanleigh chimed in 
“but if they do, why shouldn't they t: 
оп our left flank, as everybody thinks? | 
might be done much more easily there.” 

“Yes, but Edhem Pacha is a sly old fu 
and he may foresee that the Prince will соз: 
upon just that very thing," Val rejoined, 
“anyhow, the fact remains that our rit. 
flank is very badly covered. Makrs: 
division is holding the town, and when I sz 
down there yesterday I noticed that they: 
got two of the big siege-guns into positi 
on the heights, and another at the Citade 
Dimopoulos has his brigade down there ir 
reserve too, and Mastrapas is in advance « : 
the Pharsala road. Then along the hills v 
the westward, nearer us, are Mavromichaciis 
and Antoniades' brigades, with Kaklamare 
nearest of all. Right in front here are son 
Euzonoi and the Garibaldians— but I nee»: 
tell you that, for we had pot-luck with ther + 
last night—and if you look closely, you саг | 
see a trooper from one of the cavalry picket: | 
trotting over the plain down yonder.” = 

He pointed with a sinewy brown hand, пк i 
the others caught a glimpse of an olv? ¢ 
green tunic and the gleam of steel as tht E 
distant vedette disappeared into а lt~ 
wood—.then for a time there was silcne- 
while Jephson picked up his note-book am 
proceeded to elaborate Val's hastily serawle 
p'an for the benefit of the readers of :& 
"Daily Messenger," and the rest drowss 
lazily in the heat. Suddenly the lad starts 
up, and gazed out over the plain tcwards ik 
distant Khassidiari Mountains, beyond whid 
lay Pharsala and the enemy's great array. 

“What is it? See anything ?" his fathe 
inquired in a sleepy voice. 

“No; I was only thinking— an idea tbs 
came into my head." 

* Out with it, then, my boy. Jephson the* 
is in search of ideas ; perhaps he'll give vil 
а good round sum for this one! | 

But Val wouldn't laugh. | 

* Suppose," he said gravely—so me 
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that Leonard roused up from his half.dc: | 
to gaze at him in wonder—* Suppose tk" 
Edhem quietly sends off a division or t* : 
into the hills on our right, and then, whe | 
keeping every man the Prince can $1: 
busy in the centre, succeeds in break: | 
through the force here, and tuming č 

left? He has men enough for it, Tm surp} 
Remember our only line of retreat is DM 
the Phurka Pass, with the exception ot d 
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little paths which only mountaineers or 27 
could traverse. If that were closed to t=- 
what then? ” | 
* Why. then we should have to surrez*” 
or be cut to pieces to a man!” the Со. 
rejoined grimly. 
(To be continued.) 
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Lost in London. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by ARTHUR GARRATT.) 
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OR, TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 
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Author of * Hammon's Hard Lines," * The Mess that Jack Made," “The Uncharted Island,” ete. 


А [os had passed much more quickly in the 
ÛL npparatus-room than either master or 
pupil had thought, so, when Hobiter had 
gone to the Doctor to arrange for to-morrow’s 
absence, aud Harry was on his way to his 
dormitory, tea-time was long over, and the 
masters were on the move. It was Harry’s 
misfortune to meet Mr. Wentover. 

"Well, sir, where have you been?” 
asked the master severely. “I thought you 
were ill.” 

“Pm better now, sir," stammered Harry. 

" And how did you make such a mess of 
your face and clothes?” 

“I was—yes, 1 wus helping Mr. Hobiter in 
the apparatus-room." 

This at once stopped all further inquiry, 
as Harry well knew it would. One master 
never interfered with another; at any rate, 
not through the boys. Yet Harry did not 
feel hippy aboutit. He knew that he should 
not have brought Mr. Hobiter’s name into the 
matter at all. For the time being, he felt 
that Hobiter was his chum, and as such had 
un excellent claim to be screened from danger. 
As n matter of fact, the boy felt that his hint 
might give rise to suspicions.  After-events 
proved how well grounded his fears had 
been. 

Next day was a hard one upon Dr. Culver- 
tou. It was bad enough to have to take up 
ри! of the work of an absent master, but it 
wus worse to be called away from that work 
to attend to Mrs. Scremlints, who called bim 
out to consult nbout n serious matter. 

After a few minutes’ talk with her, the 
Doctor sent for Clinton. As soon as he 
uppeared, the Doctor began : 

“There is something serious over at the 
Preparatory School, Clinton —a whole class 
down, I am told. Would you mind taking 
this class for a few minutes, till I go over 
and see what is to be done?” 

" Cortuinly, sir, but may I ask which class 
is down? Does it happen to be C 2?" 

“Why, that’s just it. How did you happen 
to guess? Have you observed any symptoms 
elsewhere in school? Eh? It’s very infec- 
tious, І know.” 

е Yes, sir, it’s very infectious, I believe, 
but, if I mn right in what I suppose, I don't 
think there is any fear of its spreading 
this time. Would you mind letting me yo 
over first with Mrs. Scremlints. I shall 
come straight back and report to you.” 

“By all means,” replied the Doctor, with 
n sigh of relief, just as Clinton had expected. 
The fact is that the Doctor greatly disliked 
all such disagreeable business. He was fond 
of saying and doing kind things, and hated 
to hurt. anyone. It sometimes took the 
masters a great deal of persuasion to get him 
to intlict any punishment at all. 

As soon as Clinton had received permission 
to visit the scene of the outbreak, he moved 
off with Mrs. Scremlints. 

“I should like to see the youngsters my- 
self for a moment, Mrs. Seremlints. If I 
were you, Pd prepare How many are 
down altogether?” 

е Seven, Mr. Clinton." 

“Then Ud prepure seven ‘Gregories’ for 
immediate use.” 

So saying, the captain started at a run for 
the youngsters’ dormitory. When he entered 
he was received in solemn silence. They 
had expected. the Doctor, aud the captain 
was no less formidable. 

Seven of the eight beds were occupied, and 
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on the pillows lay seven little heads, with 
faces of all the colours of the rainbow—some 
red, some white, some blue, some green. 
Evidently this mysterious disease had 
attacked each in a ditferent way. 

* Why aren't you in bed, sonny?” asked 
Clinton of the solitary boy who was in his 
usual health, except that he was somewhat 
worn out with the arduous services he had 
been called upon to render to his suffering 
companions in the absence of Mrs. Screm- 
lints. 

“Oh, I was ill yesterday, sir," he replied, 
with the pardonable pride that being tirst in 
the field often brings. 

* So you were not with the others yester- 
day, eh ? ”? 

“ No, sir.” 

At these pregnant words of the captain, 
more than one little face twitched and 
would have changed colour, had its present 
colour not been quite so pronounced. They 
saw that Ciinton knew too much. But it 
was to one face in particular that Clinton 
turned. 

* So, Billy, you've sold it to pay expenses 
without waiting for the full three days ? " 

Billy was evidently too far gone for speech ; 
or it may b» that he preferred silence. He 
contented himself with a woful affirmative 
nod. 

* How much did it cost you to get up this 
roomful of agony ? ” 

* Seventeen and eleven," croaked an un- 
earthly voice. 

* Was it fair not to wait till the time was 
up 9 )? 

“ You said, when you gave it back to me, 
that nobody would claim it now.” 

Remembering that he had given some such 
assurance on the strength of what Lap wo.th 
had said, Clinton saw fit to change the 
subject. 

* What did the entertainment run to for 
each ? ” 

“ Buns, ginger-beer—oh, ah, ow—rhubarb 
tart, bull's eyes, shivering tommy — ach, ach 
— more ginger-pop, cocoa-nuts, toffee—an', 
an'—oh, I forget the rest —oh, yes, ginger- 
bread an' summer beverages, an' I can't 
remember any more—-ach—ouw !” 

The last remark was obviously an unin. 
tentional and sincere tribute to the efficacy 
of the formidable list of attractions of the 
previous day. Sympathetic groans arose at 
intervals from the surrounding beds, for by 
this time Clinton’s presence had lost its 
novelty, and the claims of the sufferers to 
express their feelings could be no longer 
neglected. 

Soon Mrs. Scremlints arrived with a 
neatly arranged tray, on which were placed 
seven tea-cups tilled with a thick pinky fluid. 
At the sight of this ghastly array the groans 
increased to a chorus; but over the rest of 
the proceedings we draw a veil. 

Dr. Culverton was vastly relieved to learn 
that the supposed epidemic could be so 
rationally and satisfactorily explained, and 
with Clinton's help was able to put in not so 
bad a morning, in spite of the extra work 
thrown upon him. 

Early in the afternoon, Mr. Hobiter re- 
turned, looking, as Harry thought, very 
much depressed. After tea the master 
whispered to Harry : 

“© Come to my room immediately after we 
leave the table. Come by the left wing ; it’s 
quieter.” 


Harry eagerly obeyed this order, and a: 
soon as Hobiter had locked the door of hi 
tiny room, the boy asked: 

* Is it all right, sir." 

“No. Lapworth. It’s all wrong. I sas 
the firm right enough - Denbigh & Mariy 
they call themselves. They listened ver; 
quietly and sympathetically to all I had t 
say. Then they took my money with th: 
best grace in the world; and then ther 
turned round and told me that the matt: 
was already in the hands of the police, an. 


r 


they could do nothing now to stop pr- 


ceedings.” 

* But, isn't that stealing? Didn't you ~ 
a lawyer?" asked Harry, with that Ыс 
faith in lawyers that most boys have. 

“Denbigh & Marly are lawyers them 
selves — that's their business." 

“Oh,” replied Harry disconsolate). 
“And are they going to keep your mou: 
and put your brother in prison too ? ” 

“Yes, that’s what they mean to do, : 
think. Iam sure it's illegal, but they sa 
it is only common justice that I shou. 
make good the loss my brother has caus. 
them." 

It was strange that a man should th:: 
talk to а mere boy on such matters. Bi 
Hobiter had no one else to talk to, and b? 
felt that he must talk to someone. Besides 
Harry had now a pecuniary interest in whi 
was happening. 

There seemed to be nothing more to t: 
said, however, and Harry was preparing t 
Jeave, when Hobiter placed his hands on tl: 
boy's shoulders, and said : 

"Look here, Lapworth, I'm in ус: 
debt, and I can't pay just now. But I'll p. 
you before the year is out—only there's o! - 
thing I want you to remember. In class]. 
be if anything harder on you than on ti- 
other fellows. If you're the boy I think ус: 
you'll see the sense of this, and will get i: 
your work better than ever to save me fic 
having to hurt my own feelings by seen. 
to be ungrateful to you.” 

“Yes, sir, I will work better," тере 
Harry; and he meant it. 

The strangely assorted pair shook hani- 
in the friendliest way; but though each . 
them meant the hearty ** good night " thy 
they spoke, it was not destined to be ті: 
last they were to see of each other ti. 
night. 

When all the fellows were in bed-:: 
supposed to be—Hobiter had а habit c 
putting on his ulster and smoking his pit 
for a while, walking up and down in frons.: 
the school buildings. 

This night he felt specially in need of ° 
comfort, but his strides were longer and hi- 
steps firmer than they used to be. He ss 
thinking of the various ways he would le 
to treat those smooth-tongued lawyers 1: 
had talked to that day. 

The night was dark, and evervth.-. 
looked inky black except the spark in t 
bowl of the pipe. 

His mind was so distracted that wher r? . 
heard his name whispered he paid no hers. 
thinking it only the effect of his overwers- 
brain. But the sound was repeated. 1': 
time he stopped and listened. There c: 
be no reasonable doubt about it. He lea: 
the whispered word : 

“Arthur.” | 

“Who's there?" he asked in the ses | 
sort of, whisper. 


~ 


* It’s me —Dick.”’ 

Out of the shadows came a dim figure, 
nd soon Hobiter felt his hand clutched. 
Lis first impulse was to shake warmly the 
апа he found in his: the next to drop it 
oldly. After all, had not this brother of his 
rought disgrace on the family, endangered 
heir mother’s life, and brought about the 
vhole present unpleasant position. 

Dick seemed to understand at once the 

dropping of the hand. 

“ You don't believe it, Arthur, surely ? ” 

* Believe it! What! Is there any possi- 

lity of anything else? Have you not 
~:onfessed everything by running away ? ”’ 
7 “To an outsider, I confess it looks 

incommonly fishy, but to my own brother ! — 
`: had expected differently from you, Arthur." 
. “And I from you, Dick." 

<“ Well, I was mistaken. I thought all I'd 

Со do was to get here somehow, and watch 
-bout till you came out for the smoke you 
alk so much of—and it would be all right. 
.. варрове now, in your self-righteousness, 
‘zou are going to hand me over to the police. 
You were always an admirer of the part of 
Һе Roman father. I suppose you intend to 
"lay the Roman brother now. Now’s your 

:hanee. I thought the spark of your pipe a 
-ighthouse. It turns out to be only a 
"wrecker's beacon.” 
* “Don’t talk like that, Dick. Right or 
*wrong, I'll stand by you for all I'm worth. 
"Pve already paid over the three hundred 
*pounds—just this morning —to Denbigh & 


Marly.” 
“You never did! The swindlers. Look 
‘here, Arthur, these men are the most 


“garrant knaves unhung. Their business is all 
^g sham. Their clients are being robbed 
t wholesale. It’s because I found out some of 
“their tricks that they arranged this way of 
getting rid of me.”’ 
3 “Ви if you are innocent, why not wait and 
Масе out their false charges ? ” 
з ©“ Because the rascals are clever as well as 
unscrupulous. Тһе case they have made out 
‘against me is as clear as day, so carefully 
.have they arranged times and datea and 
"erasures in books.” 
. ~ But how do you know this, when you ran 
Jaway ? ” 
: “For the fairly simple reason that they 
„took me into their confidence, and showed 
sme the exact nature of the evidence against 
пе.” 
“ And yet they let you escape ? "' 
4 “Of course. They wanted me to escape. 
My idea is that they have not taken all this 
:trouble to ruin me alone. I suspect that 
„gome of their trickery is in danger of being 
found out, and they want a defaulting mana 
. ger to bear on his back the blame of the loss 
of certain papers that they have disposed of. 
Whether I'm in prison or out of it, is all the 
вате to them: I serve their purpose equally 
. well in either case. Naturally, I prefer the 
open air. If I'd just time, I might put the 
-proper people on their guard, and by-and-by 
get the scoundrels exposed. By the way, did 
„уои get a receipt for your money ?" 
. “No. They said, and I thought not un- 
reasonably, that this being a moral debt re- 
quired по acknowledgment—in fact, as they 
| put it, the less said about it the better.” 
^ “Just so. Did you pay by cheque?” 
. “No. It was almost all in gold, with a 
“couple of Bank of England notes." 
" “Worse and worse. Clean gone. But, 
. Arthur, I feel better now that you have told 
^me what you have done. I assure you, you'll 
never regret it." 
^ ^" But what are we to do now? What are 
-your plans?" 
- That rests largely with you. The trap 
vas во ingeniously laid that I had to flee 
just as I stood,.in my office coat. This 


dramatic exit suited their plan admirably, 
Vus 
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you see. The odd money I had in my pocket 
brought me as far as Carnlye, and I walked 
the rest of the way. It’s a petty thing to 
mention, perhaps, but I've eaten nothing 
since lunch yesterday." 

At these words a strange shock went 
through Hobiter. He had heard words like 
these so often before; but always from the 
lowest of broken-down itinerant beggars. In 
& way his brother was now reduced to their 
level. And the saddest thing was that he 
had no means at hand to appease this hun- 
ger. A boarding school is the worst place in 
the world to go for food supplies at any but 
the usual hours—unless, of course, your ac- 
quaintance is among the servants. 

“ Good gracious, Dick! What can Ido? I 
haven't a scrap of food, and all the servants 
are in bed." 

Dick’s reply was a well-subdued moan, 
followed by the words : 

"It can't be helped; I suppose I must 
push on somewhere. I daresay you can lend 
me a sovereign or two, to keep me out of the 
hands of the police, at any rate." 

This was too much for Hobiter. 

“ Hang it all, Dick! I'm stone broke. 
These scoundrels have taken every penny I 
had. I've nothing but a few shillings in my 
pocket." 

* Oh! in that case," replied Dick coldly, 
" there's nothing for it but to go and give 
myself up. You'll be at least able to direct 
me to the nearest police-station. They'll 
give me fire and supper at any rate.” 

As Dick shivered, his brother pulled off his 
ulster and put it round him. Next he handed 
him his pipe, and a box of matches, for the 
pipe had gone out long ago. 

* Here you are, Dick," he cried energetic- 
ally, for his mind was made up. “That'll 
keep you going til I return. I won't be 
long." 

Hurrying into the house, Hobiter pounded 
along first one corridor, then another. His 
goal was Lapworth’s dormitory, and had he 
made less noise he might have surprised a 
strange scene there. For, thanks tothe good 
ollices of a friendly message-boy, Harry had 
been able to lay in а couple of tins, the one 
of stewed apricots, the other of boiled lobster. 
It was really the first-fruits of Uncle Harry’s 
tip, the first real pleasure that had come out 
of the thousand pounds. 

Little wonder, then. that Harry’s bosom 
swelled with pride as he flourished the tin- 
opener (borrowed as an afterthought from 
one of the servants, for the small considera- 
tion of sixpence—its market value, new, 
being fourpence-halfpenny) in the midst of 
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his admiring fellows, who squatted around in 
all the simple dignity of their night-gear. 

Harry was making a little speech, and 
had just reached the important announce- 
ment: 

"I tell you fellows this is nothing—just 
nothing, compared with what we're going to 
have before this session’s much older," when 
he was interrupted by Lackland's cautious 
whisper : 

' Close up." 

This caution was followed by the ruthless 
application of some garment to each in turn 
of the two candles that cast a dim light upon 
this orgie. Not a word was spoken, for in 
the moinentary silence that followed Lack- 
land's warning, all the others had caught the 
sound of approaching footsteps. 

On his part, no sooner had Hobiter opened 
the door than the smell of the two recently 
extinguished candles caught his nose, and 
told tales. Nothing could have happened 
better for his purpose. His errand at once 
took on & very natural air. In his most 
pitiless voice he called into the dark room : 

“Lapworth, are you dressed ? ” 

“No, sir," answered Harry, with а great 
sense of relief that the question had taken 
such a form. It might have been put so 
fatally. 

“Then dress at once, and come to my 
room. The others wil! go to sleep at once 
lest a worse thing befall them. Remember, I 
am waiting for you to explain this unseemly 
conduct." 

Very sadly Harry hurried on his clothes, 
wondering what all this could mean. 

* Why didn't he light up as usual, Lap- 
worth, and nail our tuck. There's something 
serious in this. The sovereign was all right, 
I hope." 

These remarks were from Lackland, the 
concluding fear being expressed in & whisper, 
for Lackland was not the fellow to give away 
his chum. 

“Of course the sovereign was all right," 
growled Harry quite loudly. “Why shouldn't 
it? Only we'll require to punch that fat- 
head for betraying us." 

The fat-head referred to was the message- 
boy, through whose offices the tins had come. 
Naturally, they all suspected him of playing 
them false. How otherwise could Hobiter 
have known so accurately what was going 
on. 
It was with & wise thoughtfulness that 
Harry carried otf the tin-opener with him. 
One has no right to expose one's friends to 
unnecessary temptation. 

(To be continued.) 
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Wwe British boy, nurtured on the 
thrilling tales of Cooper and Ballan- 
tyne, has not felt an almost irresistible 
longing to visit the scenes depicted in such 
glowing colours by these talented authors ? 

Visions of an immense billowy prairie, 
with here and there on the horizon the 
peaked tepees or lodges of the noble red men, 
and herds of * buffalo" browsing peacefully 
or stampeding in alarm as the Indian horse- 
man, whirling his lariat, swoops down upon 
them—all this, and more, is conjured up at 
the mere mention of the magic word-- 
“ prairie." ` 

"Oh! If only I could see it for myself." 
So thought the writer when, some years ago, 
as a callow youth, he paid his first visit to 
the great Dominion, bound apprentice to a 
farmer and rancher in North-West Manitoba. 
After a fortnight’s journeying by sea and 
land, the writer—who hereinafter will write 
in the first person—found himself landed 
with bag and baggage at a little lonely 
wooden station right in the midst of the 
prairie. 

It was night—not one of the clear, 
sparkling, star-lit nights so often seenon the 
prairie, but a dull, dark, drizzly night in 
June, which is the wet season in Canada. 

Only one other passenger left the train at 
this station, so, as there was no person to 
meet me, I stepped out boldly into the dark, 
leaving my luggage on the platform. 

1 had not gone many yards before I felt 
ато apparently sink beneath me, and 
I fell. 


moment, overheard my querulous expression 
of dismay, and informed me that I had only 
tumbled off the board-walk, which in most 
prairie villages is raised about a yard above 
ground, in order to provide a dry footpath 
for the inhabitants during the spring floods. 

As it was pitch-dark, I groped my way 
back to the side-walk, and, scrambling up, 
followed my fellow-passenger to the village 
hotel. 

There I was shown to a fairly comfortable 
bedroom, but I noticed with dismay that the 
panels of the door were smashed and the 
lock broken, so, with the nervousness of 
youth recalling to my mind tales of the 
shooting prowess of the Westerners, I moved 
most of the furniture in the little room and 
piled it in a heap against the door to serve 
in place of a lock. 

Nothing occurred, however, to disturb my 
night's repose, and I arose next morning in 
splendid trim for breakfast. 

My new "boss" had been down at the 
hotel for me at six o'clock that morning, but, 
owing to the furniture which I had placed 
against the door, the hotel * handy man" 
found it impossible to get in to waken me. 

It was nine o'clock before I finished break- 
fast, so, as the boss had gone back to his 
farm, and would not return to the hotel 
till afternoon, I had leisure to stroll around. 

The village—a typical prairie one—con- 
sisted of about forty small wooden houses, 
looking like nothing more than а hetero- 
geneous Collection of Noah's arks, which had 
been dumped down * anyhow.” 

One row there was which, by reason of its 
straightness, bore some semblance to a 
street, and in this меге situated the few 
shops, the hotel, smithy, and newspaper 
publishing office, for in Canada the press 
. goes hand in hand with the pioneers. 

A small church and school combined 
sufliced for the spiritual and intellectual 
welfare of the inhabitants. 

When the boss turned up, in a Red River 
cart, which he fondly culled a “ buggy," I 
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received a rating straight away for being so 
lazy as to lie in bed at the hotel until eight 
o’clock in the morning. 

I squared that, however, by stating that I 
did not consider myself in his employment 
until I had arrived at his farm, so I flung my 
baggage into the cart and scrambled in after 


1t. 

My! how the old cart creaked and jolted 
over that cordwood road. My bones ache 
even now when I think of it. 

Every half-mile or so the trail became so 
bad that we were forced to leave it and 
make a new one for ourselves by ploughing 
through wheatfields in the embryo, sinking 
at times almost up to our axles in mud. 

All the way my employer prattled about 
his stock and his crops, but as these matters 
were as yet all “ Greek" to me, I did not 
listen very attentively, contenting myself 
with “taking in ” (as they say out West) all 
the principal features of the landscape. 

At first sight the prairie is disappointing. 
There are no Indians or buffaloes “ on the 
horizon," and the horizon itself is much 
nearer than is generally imagined by those 
of us who gained our ideas of it from the 
books of adventure in vogue in our boyhood's 
days. 

The prairie is not a level plain, but rolling 
and “billowy,” so that at one moment you 
are on the summit, at another down in the 
dip, just as in mid-Atlantic. 

By the time we arrived at Coyote Farm, as 
the boss called his residence, I was heartily 
sick of Red River carts, and would fain have 
rested my weary bones. 

But no, I was set to work at once. 

* Start right now, and unhitch this here 
mare from the buggy. Take her into the 
stables, and give her a good brush down, 
then fetch a bucket of water for her to drink, 
and go up to the loft and fork down some 
hay.” 

So spoke the oracle, with a peculiar nasal 
intonation which I shall not attempt to 
reproduce. 

Inexperienced as I was, I of course made a 
dreadful muddle of my instructions, causing 
the boss to remark: - 

“I see you think yer at an agricultural 
college, my lad; but you’ll find before long 
I ain't running that sort of business.” 

I did, for I worked till sundown that night 
before I got anything to eat, and after that I 
worked inside till ten o'clock. 

Next morning I was roused by the shrill 
birr-r-r of an alarm clock, and, rubbing my 
eyes, began to wonder where I was. I 
discovered that I was in the * Nor'-West" 
from the fact that, instead of my cosy bed, I 
was lying on a heap of straw in an outhouse 
behind the stables. 

“ Come now, my lad, get a wiggle on," 
said a gruff voice, and after inquiring what 
that was, and finding that to “ get a wiggle 
on " meant to “buck up," “look spry," or 
to “get a move on," I hastily donned my 
overalls and big boots, and set out under 
the foreman’s guidance to learn my day’s 
work, 

Said the boss, “I reckon we'll make you 
a stockman, as you ain't much good at 
ploughing yet"'; so stockman I became, as 
well as general handy-man. 

My first duty, I discovered, was to rise 
punctually at half-past four every morning, 
light the fire in the kitchen to save the 
cook (!)trouble, then proceed to the stables 
and fetch innumerable buckets of water to 
quench the thirst of the horses, afterwards 
forking down from the loft what seemed to 
me many tons of hay for these animals to 
devour. 


IN PRAIRIE-LAND. 


By the time I had finished this it zx 
generally seven o'clock, and then, in resp: 
to a shrill whistle from the boss, I x 
indoors to breakfast. 

We had three meals a day—breakfust i: 
seven o'clock, dinner at noon, and supp 
between seven and eight o'clock in the esc 
ing. 

Each of these meals consisted of gm: 
pork, stringy potatoes, black stewed ta 
doughy bread, butter and preserved rhubar: 
but the prairie air engenders a keen appe - 
and I soon accustomed myself even to i= 
crude fare set before me. I had to, : 
starve. 

Breakfast over, my next task was to {ti 
the pigs, and for this purpose I hitched = 
old broken-down horse to an older and erz 
more dilapidated cart called a waggon, ar: 
collected a few barrels of refuse which, w.: 
this “rig,” I carted down to the hog-pens. 

As there were a few hundred porkers, р: 
paring their breakfast was no light matter. 

After this I did “chores "—that is. " 
jobs ’’—which consisted chiefly of groom::: 
horses, washing and scraping buggies a7: 
other vehicles, splitting wood, pumping wait 
from the artesian well, and so on. 

This occupied my attention till noon, wl: 
] went inside to dinner. 

After that, no rest, but, as soon as th 
meal was finished, away to the fields to p: 
weeds, take a turn at the plough under ¢ 
guidance of one of the hands, and, as ti: 
boss said, make myself “ generally иес 
until about four o'clock. Ң 

At that hour I had to mount a very vicioz 
little broncho, and go in search of the m: 
cattle, which were grazing on some pastor 
land near the Assiniboine River, about (с. 
miles from the stables. 

To my own astonishment, I soon тапа. 
to stick on the broncho’s back “as to t- 
manner born," and after a few prelimin:: 
fulls I rode away delighted. 

I had not gone more than a mile befo 
the pony put its foot in a gopher-hole, аг: | 
stumbling, threw me, so that when I arr sc 
at the farm with the cows both the pony a 
І were lame. To make matters worse, I i: 
brought up the wrong cows—a_ рге 
pickle. 

However, every greenhorn has to : 
through these experiences, and the boss t. 
ine 1 was not so bad as a “ greenie '' he La. 
who backed his horse into the shafts (:) of: 
plough, and hitched up. 

About віх o'clock I got my first lesson- 
milking, which occupied me till supper tiic. 
after which the day's work was supposed : 
be finished. | 

But no such luck. I had to feed ar. 
“water” all my animal protégés over ат 
“bed” the horses, turn the handle of tt: 
cream separator, split wood, ete., until ab 
nine o'clock, when darkness fell, ani ! 
thought of retiring for the night. 

I was just about to seek my bed of stra 

when the boss called ov 


(not roses), 
fellow! Do w 


* Hulloa, 
smoke?” 

“ Yes," I replied. 
` “ Have you a knife? ” 

Again I answered in the affirmative. 

“ Then sit down on this bench here and tak 
your smoke. While you're smoking ther: 
no need for you to be idle; so just get Y^ 
pocket-knife into play, and cut chips to lit 
the fire with in the morning." 

This I thought “a bit thick ” ; but I dds 
I was told, and half an hour later I геш 
to rest, and was soon in dreamland. 

Next morning, and every succeeding d 
were-spent in much the same fashion, wit 
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the exception of Sunday, оп which day І 
had only the stock to feed, while the rest of 
the hands got off scot-free. | 

. We never attended church, as there was 
none nearer than the village, nine miles away ; 
but occasionally а travelling 
came round, and when he did not we spent 
Sunday afternoons bathing in the Assini- 
boine, or lounging about the Indian reserve 
endeavouring to induce  hideous-looking 
squaws to work moccasins for us, or 
wrinkled, toothless warriors to spin yarns of 


missionary * 
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the brave old days when the tomahawk was 
still a power in the land, and the war-whoop 
of the Cree struck terror into the hearts of 
the palefaces. 

Year in, year out, the same monotonous 
round till winter came, and then there was 
no work to do, and we spent the time in 
glorious sleigh-drives, occasionally shooting 
n coyote, wolf, or bear which came prowling 
round the stockyard. Ah, those were merry 
days! 

I fancy while I write I hear the tinkle 


of the sleigh-bells, and see the foam flecks 
on the flanks of the panting horses, as 
we dash gaily across the dry powdery snow 
whieh covers the prairie and obscures the 
trail. 

Yes, were it not that business and family 
ties forbid me now to roam at will, the magic 
of the prairie which before bewitched me 
would lure me once more to seek my fortune, 
and spend it, amongst the jolly, kind-hearted, 
free-handed ranchers of the Canadian North- 
West. 
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“ [Jere shall my palace stand: nor could 

I find a better spot on which to build 
it were I to search my whole kingdom 
through.” 

So spoke Abbas the Great, King of Persia, 
one fine spring morning, more than two 
hundred years ago; and, as the King was so 
pleased, of course all his courtiers were 
pleased too, or, at least, tried hard to look as 
if they were. 

King Abbas was standing on the brow of a 
low ridge, from the foot of which the great 
plain of Central Persia stretched away into 
the distance, dim and blue and vast, as far 
as the eye could reach ; and the young King 
(who was a thorough sportsman) chuckled at 
the thought of what famous hunting he would 
have here by-and-by, when his new country 
palace was built, and how swiftly his good 
horse would carry him over that wide level 
in chase of any game that he and his men 
might start from the woods and thickets that 
covered the whole slope of the hill on the 
crest of which he stood. 

But just then there issued from the door 
of a hut on the edge of the wood, which 
neither the King nor his courtiers had noticed, 
so small and low it was, a poorly dressed 
woman, with a thin, worn face, leading a 
sturdy boy in each hand. 

The richly dressed courtiers eyed her with 
& scornful smile as she came forward, as if 
wondering how such a ragged, dusty figure 
dared to present itself in the King’s presence 
at all. But the woman, secming to pay no 
attention to their mocking looks and whis- 
pered jests, went right up to Abbas himself, 
and, falling at his feet (as did also her two 
children), said entreatingly : 

“ O Shah (king), protector of the poor, let 
thine ears be open to the cry of thy servant, 
& poor widow, who hath no help but in 
thee!" 

“What hast thou to ask of me, then?" 
asked the young King kindly; for, stern, 
and even cruel, as he too often was, he had a 
very warm heart underneath it all. 

And then the woman, still kneeling, told 
her story. 

She was the widow of a Persian soldier 
who had done good service to the late Shah, 
King Abbas's father, and when her husband 
was at length killed in battle against an 
invading army of Afghans, the old Sbah 
(with whom this brave man had been a 
great favourite) had given to the widow and 
her children, free of taxes, the patch of 
ground in the midst of which their hut stood, 
where they had lived ever since. 

* And now," she ended, ** thou hast said 
that here shall thy palace be built; and 
then will thy men come and tear down my 
home and trample the garden, which is all 
that I have wherewith to feed the children of 
him who gave his life for thy father. Shall 
the son take away from us what the father 
has given ? Hear my pruyer, O King, and 


THE KING AND THE WIDOW. 


By Davip KER, 


Author of * A Bold Climber,” * A Dead Man's Secret," etc. 


when thy palace is built (may God establish 
its foundations), then let my hut stand safe 
beneath the shadow of its wall, that all men 
may know that the great Sheh Abbas is just 
in all his dealings! ” 

The listening courtiers looked at each 
other in scornful amazement, for in their 
eyes such а trifle as the driving forth of а 
peasant woman and her children from their 
home, to beg or starve, was less than nothing 
compared with the King's convenience. 

But not so thought the King himself. 
Though he had done many a cruel deed in 
his time, and was to do too many more ere 
he died, the frank, manly nature that was 
still unspoiled by constant flattery and un- 
controlled power was touched by this help- 
less woman's perfect trust in his goodness 
&nd by her appeal to him as the protector 
of the poor; and his knavish chamberlain, 
who had allowed a scornful smile to over- 
spread his crafty face as he listened to the 
widow's pleading words, met & glance from 
the stern eye of Abbas that made him draw 
back as if he had been stung. 

* Woman, I have heard thy words," said 
the great King gently. ~ Thou hast spoken 
well. and as thou hast said so shall it be. 
What my father has given, his son must not 
take away. When my palace is built, thy 
hut and garden shall he safe beneath its 
shadow; and may God Who protecteth the 
poor send His blessing alike on the cottage 
and the palace ! 
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Ten years had gone by since that day. 
The palace had long since been built, but 
the cottage still stood safe beneath its walls. 
The widow's two boys had grown into strong 
active young men, one of whom was а 
soldier in the king’s life-guard, while the 
other was one of his best huntsmen. 

The widow herself, though somewhat bent 
and grey-haired. was still hale and hearty, 
and very proud of her two brave sons, while 
they, on their part, lost no chance of coming 
to see her and bringing her presents, and 
never once thought (as some foolish young 
fellows would have done in their place) of 
being ashamed of the poor old mother who 
lad worked so hard for them both. 

Now it happened that, one night about 
that time, the widow (who usually slept like 
& top after her day's work) was strangely 
restless and wakeful, and at last, finding that 
she could not get to sleep, do what she might, 
up she got, and stood in the doorway of her 
hut. looking out into the cool still night-air. 

The night was so dark that she could not 
even see the thorn-hedge which surrounded 
her little garden; but all at once she heard 
low voices—the voices of two men, appa- 
rently—talking close to her, and seeming 
to come up out of a hollow that lay just 
outside the garden-hedge. 

The very first words that she caught made 
her start, and hold hber breath to listen. 


* It must be done at once," said the first 
voice. 

What must be done she had not yet hada 
chance to find out; but it was plain enough 
that it could be nothing good, since the men 
who were planning it came to this lonely 
place in the middle of the night to settle how 
they were to carry it out. 

“And how are we to do it, then? ” asked 
the second voice. 

“ We will lie hid in yon thicket at the foot 
of the hill answered the first,“ until the 
King goes forth to hunt at daybreak; and 
then, when he rides past us alone (for he is 
always the foremost of his train), we can 
pierce him with our arrows, and slip away. 
ere the alarm be given, to claim our re- 
ward.” 

And then the muttering voices died away. 

The unseen listener stood as if turned to 
stone; for the crime was so unlooked-for, so 
frightful, and so near its accomplishinent, 
that, for a moment, she hardly knew what to 
do. Yet something must be done, and that 
speedily, if she intended to prevent the 
murder. 

She well knew that no one would dare to 
disturb the King himself at such an hour, 
and that it might not be safe to tell her story 
to anyone else; for she had not lived more 
than fifty years in a country like Persia 
without finding out that the King's. worst 
enemies were often to be met with among 
his courtiers themselves, and that she might 
be revealing the plot to the very man who 
had formed it ! 

What was to be done? In her desperation, 
the poor woman thought for one instant of 
watching at the palace gate till King Abbas 
came forth in the morning; but (apart from 
the risk of her falling asleep in the meantime, 
worn out as she was with her sleepless night 
and all this extra excitement) it was more 
than likely that the King, in his haste to 
begin the hunt, would dash past her without 
hearing what she had (о say. No, that would 
not do. 

All at once a bright thought struck her. 
Her elder son was one of the King’s huntsmen, 
and would certainly be astir to prepare for 
the hunt which was to begin at daybreak. 
She could ask to see him—provided the 
sentinel at the gate would let her pass. 

But, by great good luck, that sentinel 
happened to be her other son, the life- 
guardsman. His brother was quickly 
summoned, and a few words told them buth 
the whole story. 

The young fellows were greatly startled, as 
well they might be; but, like sensible men 
as they were, they saw at once that there 
was no time to be lost in wondering and 
exclaiming. The huntsman went straight to 
the captain of the guard (whom he knew to 
be thoroughly trustworthy) and told the 
gloomy secret to him. 

Ere dawn, the ambush was surrounded by 
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a chosen band of soldiers, and the lurking 
murderers e;ere seized and bound; and in 
their first surprise and terror the two ruftians 
confessed that the man who had set them on 
to this foul deed was no other than King 
Abbas's own chamberlain—the same cunning 
and heartless villain who had mocked the 
widow’s humble prayer years before. 

“ Behold!” said the King solemnly, after 
sentencing the three traitors to the punish- 
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ment which they had so fully deserved. 
" This man, who would have taken my life, 
owed to me all that he had, whereas I had 
done nothing for this widow, save that I 
refrained from taking away from her that 
which my father had given; yet see how 
they have both requited me! Let this teach 
you all that the least may often help the 
grentest, and that no good deed, however 
small, is ever forgotten by God ! 


SOME MAGPIE YARNS. 


By WILLIAM Foster. 


A Апо to Devon ard Cornwall, who are 

also bird lovers, will have noticed that 
the magpie is, especially in the latter county, 
very plentiful. ‘Towards Land's End there is 


probably the two old birds and their family. 
The result of this absence of keepers is very 
evident in the extraordinary tameness of the 
birds, relutively speaking ; for years of crime 
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a vast expanse of country that is not preserved 
and in which that active enemy of the magpie, 
the gamekecper, is unknown. Consequently 
that bird reigns supreme. No fewer than 
seven may be seen in one field at once, 


SINCE. THEN 1 HAVE USED NO OTHER a| 


committed by their ancestors seem to have 
given the tamest magpie the shifty, suspicious 
look of one with a guilty conscience. 

The magpie in the illustration, peacefully 
slumbering on the warm body of an also 


jor 


slumbering pig, must have been very fast 
asleep or else the possessor of a conscience 
better than the average, for he allowed a 
fairly lengthy and close inspection of hirr self 
and sofa, until the snappiny of a twig in the 
wood on the edge of the field woke him up, 
and off he hurried, looking almost as ashamed 
of himself as some people do who are caught 
napping after dinner. 

This same magpie, or his mate, positively 
walked the very fat tabby-cat off the tennis 
lawn, striding for all the world like a police- 
man close behind him, and, to the observer’s 
eye, very much closer than appeared safe. 
But probably cats have a wholesome dread 
of the powerful bill of a magpie; at any 
rate, this one cleared out with as little delay 
and as much dignity as the circumstances 
permitted. 

Although undoubtedly magpies do take 
toll of young chickens and ducks in the 
poultry-yard, dropping quietly in, when no 
one is about, snapping up a tasty morsel and 
off again before anyone is the wiser, yet it 
is a great delight in a country walk to see 
their splendidly coloured plumage ornament- 
ing a field. 

" Coloured ? A magpie is black and white!” 
So said an irascible old colonel criticising 
& careful water-colour drawing of the bird. 
Black and white indeed! There is black and 
white, but on the wings there is also shot 
blue and green, and on thetail too, with pink 
and purple thrown in. As rich a bit of colour 
as is to be seen anywhere. But then some 
observers don’t observe enough. 

A splendid magpie in the museum at 
Torquay, the curator said, owed his superb 
condition to a taste for soap with his bath. 
The soap in the scullery was always disappear- 
ing mysteriously, till at last the thief was 
detected stealing it from the box and lathering 
himself in his bath with it. The particular 
brand of soap was not named, but, sinca 
then, alas! he has used no cther, for he was 
run over in tbe road accidentally, and now 
the magnificent state of his stuffed plumage 
is all that remains to testify to the virtue of 
a free use of soap and water—a virtue it is 
sometimes ditlicult to impress, especially in 
cold weather, on small boys! 


* Didn't know І was so painfully human.” 
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BIRD-PHOTOGRAPHY FOR BOYS. 


By OLIVER G. PIKE, 


Author of “ Woodland, Field, and Shore," “ Hillside, Rock, and Dale," ete, ete. 


Som time during his school.days, nearly 
every boy has a kind of mania for egg- 
collecting. With many this is merely a 
passing fancy, lasting only a short time or 
until the height of the egg-laying season 
has passed. Others show greater interest in 
the beautiful specimens of eggs and birds to 
be found in our country lanes and woods, 
and collect in a more systematic manner. 

I do not discourage egg-collecting if it is 
done ina properly humane way, because I 
have known cases where a collection, begun 
on a modest scale, has laid the foundation 
of a great and lasting love for Nature in the 
young enthusiast. I write, however, not to 
encourage egg-collecting, but to give practical 
advice to those who would form a collection 
of nests, eggs, and birds without taking a 
single egg or destroying life in any way. 

I think the majority of boys now possess a 
camera, and know how to use it, but many 
have intermittent photographic “ fits," so that 
their camera, for the greater part of the 
year, is hidden away in a cupboard to be 
used only when fancy dictates. If, instead 
of snapshotting mere little bits of scenery, 
uncles, aunts, and other boys, with their 
sisters, the young operators were to turn 
their attention to one subject and try to per- 
fect themselves in that, they would find 
there was so much interest attached to photo- 
graphy that the camera would not stay so 
long in its dark prison cupboard. 

There is no more fascinating branch of 
the “black art" than bird-photography ; 
and I may venture to say that any lover of 
Nature who once commences this practice 
will never give it up. 

Many people think that nests and birds 
are photographed with a hand-camera; and 
it is not until they try to take a nest in an 
easy position that they find out their mis- 
take. For photographing birds and nests, it is 
necessary to have a long extension camera; 
a half-plate size should extend to at least 
eighteen inches. To take a picture of a bird, 
say the size of a sparrow, successfully, tbe 
lens of the camera must be within five feet of 
the feathered sitter ; and hence those who use 
hand-cameras of fixed focus will at once see 
the impossibility of using such an instru- 
ment for photographing birds and nests, for 
when the lens is so close the camera has to 
be extended to obtain the necessary focus. 

The most successful bird-photographers 
are those who know thoroughly the habits of 
the birds they wish to photograph. It is a 
good plan, when the aim is to picture a 
bird, first of all to watch its movements, and 
take note of the branches it sits on before 
returning to the nest, and if one of these 
happens to be in a nice open position, it is 
advisable to focus this. The camera must 
be well hidden; the tripod should be dis- 
pensed with altogether; a heap of rubbish, 
or a log, forms a convenient and natural im- 
provised tripod. 

Providing the naturalist has a camera, 
with a good Jens, and also with a silent 
instantaneous shutter, there is only one 
other thing needed to ensure his obtaining 
very presentable pictures of our feathered 
friends ; this all-important gift is patience, 
without which it is impossible to secure any 
worthy photographs of bird-life. In addition 
to this, the bird-photographer must accustom 
himself to put up with disappointments. 
Perhaps after long, weary waiting, the return 
home has to be made without a picture at 
all. 
Often have I had to bear this trial, after 


(Illustrated with Photographs by the AUTHOR.) 


waiting for hours, and in some instances 
even the next day, and the next, have proved 
blanks. Butthen, with perseverance, one and 
all are almost sure to get a picture which 
will repay for all pains and penalties 
endured. 

I mentioned above that the shutter on the 
camera must be a silent one; and there 
must be a means? of releasing the shutter 
without any visible movement taking place. 
A good plan is to have the shutter behind 
the lens, inside the camera, then there is no 
fear of the bird either seeing or hearing any- 
thing which might startle it. 

A still better plan, however, is to use & 
focal-plane shutter— that is, one which works 
immediately in front of the plate, and not 
close to’ the lens, as the majority of shutters 
do. There is only one in the market which 
is suitable for bird-photography, and that is 
the “ Anshutz," made by C. P. Goerz of 
Holborn Circus, London. This is the most 
silent instantaneous shutter I know of, and 
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also the best, owing to its easy and sure 
manner of working. 

The easiest way to release the shutter is 
by using a length of pneumatic tubing or 
string. I use electricity for mine; but it 
would take up too much space to describe 
my own recently invented method here. The 
great drawback to using pneumatic tubing is 
that, if a length, say of sixty feet, is used, the 
air wave takes some little time to travel from 
the pneumatic ball to the shutter, and the 
bird perhaps, during that interval, will have 
moved or have flown away. If string is 
used, care must be taken not to move the 
camera when the exposure is made; and one 
great drawback to using string in an open 
field is that cattle, if there are any about, 
nearly always insist upon catching their feet 
in such cord, and so expose the plate before 
the time. 

I once had a horse commence eating a 
string connection when I was trying to 
photograph a Japwing, and matters became 
still worse when a cow, seeing the small 
rubbish-heap under which the camera was 


concealed, walked up to it and looked into 
the hole left for the lens, then, spying the 
glass, she commenced licking this, evidently 
thinking it was water. After I had driven 
the cow away, and waited several hours for 
the bird, some horses began nibbling the 
apparatus, and, what with one thing and 
another, it was impossible to photograph on 
that day. Such adventures should be re- 
garded as a discipline in patience and per- 
severance. 

In photographing a bird at its nest, or 
while waiting for one to alight on a branch, 
it is not needful to give a quick exposure. 
Most photographers, when commencing 
naturalistic photography, spoil their work by 
giving a very rapid exposure. Of course, for 
birds flying, the shutter must work very 
quickly, but when the coy little sitters are 
settled, one-fifteenth of a second will be found 
the best exposure. It may be noticed that & 
bird at rest on a branch will continually 
move its head in all directions; but after 
each movement there is generally a pause. 
Thus, if you are using pneumatic tubing, do 
not expose while the bird is still, but squeeze 
the ball while the bird is moving, and by the 
time the air wave has reached the shutter, 
the bird, in nine cases out of ten, will be 
found to be motionless. 

It often happens that a nest is found in 
a position where it seems impossible to take 
a photograph, but then comes the best 
or more exciting part of bird-photography. 
We must set our wits to work to find out 
what can be done. If the nest is in a tall 
thorn hedge— and I do not think there is a 
worse position from the photographer's point 
of view—one can make an improvised tripod 
of thick branches or sticks. I once found a 
goldfinch’s nest in a situation which seemed 
hopeless ; but I searched round the wood and 
found a number of small trees which had 
been felled; I dragged three of these about 
one hundred yards, tied them together at 
the top, and made an enormous tripod, 
which served the purpose admirably, and I 
returned home with photographs of the 
goldfinch’s nest after all my fears, with my 
best hopes fully realised. 

If you wish to photograph a nest in a 
tall tree, such as a crow’s or rook’s nest, the 
tripod should be taken up first and firmly 
tied to the branches in the position needed. 
Then the camera can be taken or pulled up 
afterwards and screwed on, and thus much 
time is saved. It is & very difficult and 
awkward task to fix a camera when 
fastened to a tripod, in a tree, especially 
when the former is at all heavy, but by first 
fastening the stand an otherwise difficult 
matter becomes easy. A nest in a tree is an 
easier object to photograph than may seem 
to be the case from below. I shall never 
forget photographing the nest of an ex- 
tremely rare bird inthe wilds of Wales. The 
shepherd who showed us the nest had never 
before seen or heard of a camera, and when 
I say he was over sixty years old, young 
readers will realise that there are some wild 
places still left in the British Islands. The 
honest fellow could not imagine what I was 
doing, taking that strange-looking thing upa 
tree; and I quite believe he thought I was 
mad. Although the nest was in the thin 
branches at the top of a fairly tall tree, I, 
with a friend’s aid, succeeded in taking a 
photograph of the interior of the nest—a 
subject which had never before been photo- 
graphed. 

It is;&n exceedingly interesting hobby, 
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1, The Author descending a cliff. 
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Guillemots sitting. 9. Les:er Black-backed Gulls. 4. Eidcr-duck. 5. Lesser B'ack-backed Gull's Nest, 
(From “ Hillside, Rock, and Dale," by permission of Messrs. Hutchinson & Co.) 


6. Cormorants. 
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searching for and photographing nests even of 
our commoner birds ; but when one invades 
the haunts of rarer species, and perhapa 
after days of tracking at last discovers a 
longed-for nest, the pursuit becomes a 
fascinating sport. There is no more ex- 
hilarating work than cliff-climbing. Many 
birds of prey, such as ravens, peregrines, 
buzzards, and eagles, breedin places impossible 
to reach without the aid of ropes ; but a good 
deal of experience, and a sure foot and 
steady nerves, must be gained before the 
photographer attempts this work. 

I know some bird-photographers who, as 
soon us the nesiing season is over, do not 
us? their camera again until the aext 
spring. This should not be; the winter 
especially 1з the best time of the year 
for photographing our feathered friends. 
By placing out suitable food, a great variety 
of birds can be attracted to the camera in 
hard weather. In such winter mouths, I 
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make a little hut in our garden, and many 
happy hours have I spent in this with birds 
all around me. I make several peep-holes 
and a larger one for the camera-lens to 
point through. I have had as many as a 
dozen species round and about my little 
hiding-place, the visitors being all uncon- 
scious of my presence. Pieces of fat should 
be put down for the titmice, bones for 
starlings, seed for the thrushes, while cooked 
potatoes and bread will attract a host of 
hungry sparrows. 

Every aspiring boy should have a hobby; 
and for those who are lovers of Nature there 
cannot be recommended a more delightfully 
interesting pastime than bird-photography. 
The study of Nature alone is one of the 
very best recreations for boys. It does not 
matter in what time of the year, or of night 
or day, we wander about the fields or woods, 
we may always learn something new. 
While wflting, I can sce from my window on? 
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"B.0.P."^ COMPLETE AND 
ONLY RELIABLE HISTORY 
OF YE ENGLISH 


NATION 


FROM WILLIAM YE CON- 
QUEROR TO ELIZABETH. 


By W. В. CAREY. 
Ili ustration 
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MU was a Norman 
Who sailed across the sea, 
And landed here in England 
Wich the aristocracy. 
They had, of course, the best of it, 
And made the Saxons feel 
How fine a thing it is to be 
Both cultured and gentect 


The Conqueror was crowned King, 
And settled down for ecol ; 

He тапан the Saxons to behave 
As loving subicets should. 

Me saved the gentle forest deer 
From an untimely fate, 

And wrote the learnad Domesday Book, 
Now rather out of date. 


Next Rufus reigned (his loving son) 
By fatal arrow shot, 

Wio brother Henry, s d to say, 
Met with a griinm.r lot ; 
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Не dicl from eating nasty fish, 
Which caused him cruel pain, 

For we learn from an eyewitness that 
He never smiled again ! 


Matilda, Henry's girl, now held 
The throne by law’s decree ; 

But her cousin Stephen bagged it, and 
They quarrelled grievously. 

Poor Matty got the worst of it 
In nearly all the fights, 

For England then (benighted land) 
Knew uauglt of women's rigits, 


But Stephen. though an English Мин, 
Had very little peace ; 

Fierce barons filled the land with wrong, 
Aud robbers did increase. 

The castles swarmed with toads and rata, 
And Stephen, like а man, 

Found he could never rule the State 
As woman thinks :lc can. 


of the most beautiful prospects in Middlesex. 
I have looked out on this same scene 
nearly every day of my life ; nevertheless the 
more I see of this familiar landscape tbe 
more I love it, and I never ramble among 
the trees and into the flower-tinted meadows 
without seeing something fresh to admire, or 
without learning more about the handiwork 
of the Infinite Creator. 

Before closing this article there is one 
other thing I may mention. 1 owe my love 
for Nature to the “ Boy's Own Paper " more 
than to anything else. Almost as soon as 1 
could read, I used to eagerly scan tho many 
articles by the late Rev. J. G. Wood in the 
eirly volumes, and if it had not been for 
these I do not suppose I should know what 
I do about the wonders of Nature. Whenever 
I was in doubt I turned to the * B.O.P.": 
and the well-worn volumes now testify to the 
numberof times I sought for facts, advice. and, 
more than all, encouragement in my pastime. 


At length the first Plantagenet 
Became the kingdom's prop; 

His chum was Thomas Becket, whom 
He made an Archbishop. 

Alas! the best of friends fall out— 
With grief I now relate 

How Thomas diel because he tried 
To rule both Church and State. 


When Richard of the Lion heart 
Ascended to the throne, 

He left his merry native land 
In charge of Brother John, 

And hurried off to Palestine 
To give the Turks a licking : 

But all his pluck was vain, worse luck! 
They're still alive and kicking. 


King John was a disgraceful man, 
Whom everybody loathes ; 

But he was sadly punished when 
He lost his Sunday clothes. 
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Опе day he sent them to the Wash, 
And then, alas! alack ! 

He pined away and died because 
He couldn't get them back. 


When the third Henry climbed the throne 


He idolised French poodles ; 

His English bulldog (noble beast) 
Disliked the silly noodles : 

With growl and snarl tlie creature rose— 
In truth be was no kitten— 

And Henry, poor unhappy man, 
Was most severely bitten. 


Three Edwards had an innings next, 
But we can do without them, 

And as they're all extremely dull 
I'll say no more about them. 

But, having still a good supply 
Of paper and of rhymes, 

I'll strive to tell you something of 
The culture of the times. 


Few men could spell such simple words 
As “ Antivaccination,” 
And none were ever known to pass 
A stiff examination. 
But music then was all the go, 
And many a strolling band— 
Secure of brass—was free to blow 
In triumph through the land, 


Richard, the King who next did reign, 
Soon tumbled off the throne, 

To make it more convenient 
For Henry to get on; 

And Hal, who took good care to make 
Assurance doubly sure, 

Provided Dick with lodgings, which 
He never quitted more. 


Arise on spreading wings, my Mure, 
To bear my lofty song: 

The fifth King Henry is the theme, 
So now we shan't be long. 

Though in his young and giddy days 
He did some naughty things, 

He soon reformed enough to beat 
The French to fiddle-strings. 


Ye rhymesters, scribblers, brothers all 
Of lit'rary persuasion, 

Throw up your caps, and shout with me 
To grace a great occasion. 

If printing hadn't saved us all 
From blank annihilation, 

How many critics—gentle souls— 
Had died of sheer starvation ! 


I have no space to chronicle 
The warfare of the Roses ; 
Suffice it that the land at length 
*"Neath Tudor rule reposes ; 
And that dark King, who smothered both 
His nephews in their bed, 
Sleeps where no pillows are required 
To prop the weary head. 


The seventh Henry came and went 
And left a son behind him, 
Bluff Hal—in any English book 
Of history you'll find him. 
His conjugal success was such 
(Six times this King was wedded), 
He never loved his wife so much 
As when she'd been beheaded ! 


His son, young Edward, following 
To kingly throne and cures, 
Advised the Pope to stay at home 
And mind his own affairs. 
But Mary, in her holy zeal 
For Pope and for Confessor, 
Made England far too warm a place 
For Englishmen to bless her. 


Three hearty cheers for good Queen Bess, 
Renowned in song and story ; 

"T was in her reign we fought with Spain 
And won eternal glory. 

Hurrah ! for Bacon, Sidney, Drake, 
And Raleigh of the cloak, 

‘Whose colonising schemes were doomed 
To vanish into smoke. 
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And now farewell, ye scholars grave, 
Of all degrees and ages, 

To whom I humbly dedicate 
These intellectual pages. 

If they shou'd meet with such applause 
As I have fondly reckoned, 

I hope to give you further cause 
For praise in Part the Secoud. 


—— —9o,9409——- 
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[HIDDEN іп the above “ B.O.P.” Star of Honour can 
be found the names of sixteen distinguished holders of 
the decoration suggested. Who are they +] 
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POSTAGE-STAMPS OF THE 
WORLD. 


Messrs. WHITFIELD Kina & Co., the well-known 
stamp importers and publishers of Ipswich, have just 
issned the fourth edition of their * Universal Standard 
Catalogue of the Postage-Stamps of the World." It is 
issued at 1«. 3d., and should find a place in every stamp 
collector's library. The following statistics, compiled 
from the catalogue, will not be uninteresting to 
* BO.P." readers. The figures comprise only standard 
varietics of postage-stamps, and do not include post 
cards, letter-cards, stamped envelopes, or wrappers. The 
total number of all known varieties of postagestamps 
issued by all the Governments of the world up to tle 
present time is 17,382 ; of this number 194 have been 
issued in Great Britain, and 4,758 in the various 
British Colonies and Protectorates, Jeaving 12,430 for 
the rest of the world. Dividing the totals amongst the 
continents, Europe issued 3,917, Asia 3,120, Africa 
3,342, America, including the West Indies, 6,625, and 
Oceania 1,378 A comparison of these figures with 
those published in November 1901 will show that 1,301 
new varieties of stamps have been issued thoughout the 
world in the space of sixteen months. The issue, 
throughout the British Empire, of new stamps bearing 
the portrait of King Edward is largely responsible for 
this increese. The Republic of Salvador has issued 


more varieties of postage-stamps than any other 
country, the number being 404. Boyaca, Poland, and 
Wadchwan have each found a solitary specimen suffice 
for their postal needs. 
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YET ANOTHER TABLE GAME. 


A SHORT time ago we noticed in these columns a 
capital game of table cricket. Now, under the title of 
“Snick Nick,” there has been produced an equally at- 
tractive game of table football, under association rules. 
The game can be played on any ordinary table, and 
we can testify from personal experience to the fun it 
causes, Exch complete game consists of a gı een American 
cloth with diagram, size 30 in. by 40 in., marked out 
to reprexent the field of play; twenty-two counters 

to represent the men (e'even of each colour), 
ten marked * F ” (representing forward ), six marked 
“НВ” (representing half-back), four marked “B” 
(representing back), two marked ** G " (represent- 
ing goul-keeper); two patent fixable goal-posts ; 
one ball ; six snickers; and s.t of rules with full 
instructions. It costs 34 6d., and can be obtained 
of the “Snick Kick” Company, 61 Birnat Road, 
Tollington Park, London, х. 
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THE BATHING BOY. 
Bv M. M. READ. 


THE bathing-boy to the baths has gone, 
In the twelve-foot end you'll find bim; 
His bathing-drawers he has girded on, 
And his garments left behind him. 
* Diving-board," cricd the schoolboy brave, 
* Though all the rest do shun it, 
One dive, at least, from thee I'll have, 
To say that I have done it!” 


The diver dived—but ne'er again 
Will he make that little blunder ; 

For he fell in a way that causel him pain, 
And sounded much like thunder. 

Aud he said, “No taunts shall rally me 
To further feats of rivalry ; 

My sensitive auatomy 
Is smarting now most painfully !" 
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USEFUL CANE-WORK. 


UNDER the above title, Messrs. Charles & Dible' 
of 10 Paternoster Row, have issued a helpful little 
handbook, simply written and sufficiently illus- 
trated, affording just the sort of practical informa- 
tiou beginners in this serviceable lobby need. We 
Wish it every success. 


TRUE HEROISM. 


Mr. Јонх B. босан once wrote that “the 
noblest work in which a human being could be 
engaged was for others; for all true heroism is 
the sacrifice of self for the good of others, It has," 
Mr. Gough added, “ nothing to do with mere abili- 
ties We do uot speak of heroic taleut, heroic 
genius, heroic intellectuality ; but heroic daring, 

heroic sacrifice, heroic endurance. How many real 
heroes pass by unnoticed; modest, quiet, unattrac- 
tive, and опао ши. The late Mr. Quinton Hogg 
of the dear old “Poly” has left it on record 
that his first experience of Obristian work was the 
holding of a Bible-class among his schoolfellows at 
Eton. He was laughed at, but he expected to be, and 
he was not to be turned aside in such fashion from his 
purpose Two contemporaries who did much to 
encourage him and strengthen his hands were the Hon. 
T. H. W. Pelham and the present Lord Kinnaird. The 
lives of such men may well act as an inspiration to all 
our readers, 
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BECOMING STRONG (A. D.).—Cold tub, good feeding, 
and all kinds of exercise in o air. There is not 
mnch to beat walking, but it must be taken regu- 
larly. 

JOHN R.—You must be guided entirely by what your 
doctor sys. 


YORKSHIRE Lap.—l. No; but you probably mean 
Stanford’s “Handbook to Government Situations,” 
which is published by E. Stanford, Long Acre, 
Lendon. 2. We have had no such article, asa canoe 
of that size would not be so useful as a boat. 3. The 
more highly priced one is the best. 4. А statute knot 
is 0,082-66 ft, an Admiralty knot is 6,080 ft. Asa 
statute mile is 5,280 ft., the usual plan is to add a 
seventh; thus 23 knots is equal to 26 miles anda 
fraction. 


C. W. R. (Hull).—We have no more information than 
you can obtain from the London Directory you can 
see at the Public Library. 


J. B. Scuourricun.—See the articles on athletic 
training in the first and second parts of our “ Outdoor 
Games.” 


L. G. Н. (Barry).—“ Science Gossip,” “Animal Life," 
and perhaps “Science Notes.” These can be had to 
order at the ruilway bookstall. 


J. E. F.—For cages and hutches of all sorts consult 
parts 9 and 10 of our “ Indoor Games.” 


Н. STvNNING.—All artists’ colourmen sell drawing 
copiea, and many of them let them out on hire. 


W. and P. V. Немевт. —1. The first article is in the 
preceding part. 2. The tools can be obtained 
separately or in sets of Melhuish & Sons, 84 Fetter 
Lane, F.c. Write to them for prices and par- 
ticulars. 


Binps' EGGs.—1. We have given three plates of birds’ 
eggs. 2. We have had many articles on egg-collect- 
ing. 3. There was a plate of eggs in our sixteenth 
volume, the next but one before that you mention. 
It dealt with the first half of the series. 4. We have 
done во іп more volumes than one. 


F. BESTON.—The “ Boyograph” was in our twenty- 
first volume—much too recent to appear in our 
* Indoor Games." 


C. GuxYoN.— We have frequently stated that we know 
of no use for so-called silver paper, and that used 
English postage-stamps are worth so much per 
hundredweight as waste-paper, unless sent in for 
some of the advertising competitions in which the 
object is to set as many people as pessible talking 
about the periodical for which they are collected. 
Stay; some people with plenty of time at their 
disposal paper the walls of their snuggery with 
them. ey do not look amiss either, if nieely 
arranged and then varnished. 


F. 5. MELItCISH.—You would seem to have the best 
chance by moving on to Mexico or South America. 


L. WINYARD.— See “ Our Great Banks, and how to enter 
them," in our sixteenth volume. 


F. BLACKWELL,.—Get the dumb-bells with springs so as 
to strengthen the grip. Have them as light ns you 
can, and practise the exercises illustrated in the first 
and second parts of our * Iudoor Games." 


Е. Н. D.—AIl coins bear Latin 
inscriptions, because Latin ія 
understood by all civilised 
nations—the same reason, iu 
fact, for animals and plants 
having Latin names. 


Sprs.—In Long Acre there are two 
artists’ colour shops. - 
son's and Brodie & Middleton's 
(near Drury Lane) In both 
windows there are several books 
on the subject. Со and choose 
your own. But, all the same, 
we doubt if you wil] do much 
withouta little personal instruo- 
tion. 


В. L. WATSOX.— There is the same 
trouble with all flat-bottomed 
boats, Theonly thing is to put 
a keel on, or run a rail round at 
n sufficient distance inside to 
keep you within safe limita. 


M. ScorT.—The only authority is 
the Heralds' College in Queen 
Victoria Street ; but no matter 
where you get your armorial 
bearings from, you will have to 
ву the annual duty if you use 
em. 


BrLioU8SNESG. (G. B.) — Impos- 
rible to advise you without 
seeing. There must be some 
cause. 


DeEvontA.—-To remove the mould, 9 
dry the insect in frout of the fre 
and brush it with a camel’s hair 
brush. Clean the antennæ by 
brushing them with a solution 
of one part of carbclic acid to 
ten parts of beuzine ; and brush 
the whole of the under-part of 
the insect with this solution. 
The best preventative against 
mould is glacial carbolic acid 
warmed aud applied to a smal 


prof cotton wool on а pin's A Gentle Hint to the Foolish Boy who Hasn't ! 
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В. E. T. BRiTTON.—Qet “The Sea," as we have already 
advised. 


T. J. WILLIAM8.—1. Good; but there are better. 2. 
Dumb-bells, illustrated in full, in first and second parte 
of our “Indoor Games.” 3. Magazines that ended 
their career by being incorporated with the “ Boy's 
Own Paper," and may at any time be revived by us 
as distinct publications. 


NotTro.—Animated pictures for the mutoscope can be 
obtained at many of the large toyshops. 


CELT.—1. Answered in another place. 2. They 
were both sent in by the same competitor. Thoagh 
his name appears twice, to show that his contri- 
butions were received and how they stand, he will 
only receive one certificate—that given with the 
prize for the higher number of words. 


S. W. B. (Sydney, N.S.W.).—Accept our thanks for the 
cutting. 


APIARY.—Look up the subject in the current week's 
issue of * Exchange and Mart." 


H. P. соата с кне to the Secretary of the 
Royal Humane fety, Trafalgar Square. He wil 
refer you to th? best book or send you а pamphiet on 
reviving the apparently drowned which will cost you 
а few pence, or perhaps nothing at all. 

IuNorAnT.—Any bookseller will get you a Guide to the 


Civil Service. Stanford's Handbook to Government 
situations is one of the best. 


P. REED.—The machine has been well spoken of, bat 
we don't know anything about it from personal ex- 
perience. 


A HIGHLANDER.—It means that one or more of the 
famnilies of the name belong to the clan, but not neces 
sarily all. Thoee who are so described have a right 
to wear the tartan. The clan was once proscribed 
and its members had all to take another name. 


WATKINS.—1. License required for all fire-arms, how- 
ever small ; apply at the Post-Office. 2. Sea-fishing 
ou all the year round. Join the Sen Anglers’ 
Society, whose headquarters are in Fetter Lane 
(Fleet Street end). 


W. Н. С. Е. (London).—If you want to exchange 
stamps you should advertise either on the cover of 
our monthly part (at a cost of 6d.), or on that of the 
weekly number (at a cost of 3d.).—It is impossible 
for us to inform readers of others “who would like 
to exchange” with them. 


B. A. (Brockley).—The “ B.O.P." leads and not follows ; 
so that what others are doing we cannot take up. 


А. C. (Stratford).—No ; we issue the “ B.O.P." in this 
country in bound volume form as an annual. АП 
serial stories, etc., are completed in each volume. 


N. D. (Tweedmouth).—We have no space to spare for 
such summaries week by week. It is a very simple 
matter for you to secure the back numbers of the 
volume if you want the beginning of the stories. 


J. M. Lawsox.—A guilder is worth twenty pence 
Current coins are worth their face value only. 
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Early Britons attacked by Bear. 
(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper" by G. Н. EDWARDS.) 
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A STORY OF THE 


CHRIS CUNNINGHAM: 
STIRRING DAYS OF 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


NELSON. 


‚ 


Author of * The Shell- Hunters," “ The Cruise of the * Arctic For, " * Allan Adair,” ete. 


CHAPTER VII. —BREATEN OFF.—CHRIS AND BULLY JANSEN. 


wo of the highwaymen were mounted on 
capital chargers that looked as strong 
and fit as the finest hunters. The fellows 
were masked, armed with short swords, and 
carried pistols in their holsters. 
It was evident they knew their business, 


for while the couple of rascals on foot took 
their places in front of the cattle, and covered 
the outside occupants of the diligence, the 
others rode up one to each window and 


entered into business with the lady and 


gentleman inside. 


Chris heard the nightmare-like scream of 
the female passenger, then the clicking and 
snapping of а pistol. 

“ Like to try your tools, my lord? it may 
amuse you, and we are not in the slightest 
hurry. But let me tell you that our friend 
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the ostler of the Spotted Dog damped your 
priming." 

This from the robber in command. 

“You scoundrels! You shall hang for this 
as high as Haman,” shouted his lordship. 
" Help! Is there no help to be had from you 
outside there ? ” 

“Pray do not uselessly agitate yourself, 
sir. Those outside are under cover of my 
men’s blunderbusses. They will hardly care 
to move, for an ounce of lead sits but ill on 
the stomach of even a sailor. 

“Now, my lord, I shall feel obliged if you 
will quietly hand over your trinkets and that 
ре! of gold you wear around your chest. It 
would be a pity to keep your worthy lady in 
long suspense. Besides, the fire from my 
weapon may singe your wig." 

When the gallant highwayman ventured 
the remark that the outside passengers, being 
covered, would scarcely care to move, he 
hadn’t taken into account the grit that was 
part of the character of bold Bill Bodkins. 

At the very first shot, the old lady, with an 
alacrity surprising for her years, had taken 
shelter behind & breastwork made up of her 
bundles, while at the advice of Bill the young 
maidens had also thrown themselves on the 
deck for safety. 

Chris was not afraid, but just a little taken 
aback. 

* It I'd but brought my pistols,” his father 
cricd, “we might have made it hot for these 
villains.” 

But Bill was as cool as he would have 
been at ship’s parade. 

There lay a spare swing-tree near his 
mates, and the worthy bo's'n was not long in 
noticing it. 

He addressed the nearest man, though 
without moving head or lips. 

* Attention, matie! " he said. * When I 
give the word, get hold of that swing-tree 
and leap off the port side and grapple the 
horseman there. I wish I had а weapon, 
but I must board the starboard ruffian with 
nothing but the good tists God has given 
me.” 

It was then that good Captain Cunning- 
ham put in his oar. 

“You shall have a weapon,” he said. 
“Edge round your hand." 

Bill did as he was told, and found the 
Captain’s wooden leg in his grasp. The old 
sailor had unshipped it. 

* Grand ! " whispered Bill. 
are you ready? ” 

©“ All rendy, sir." 

" Away boarders ! " shouted the bo's'n. 

He sprang to one side himself and Tom 
sprang to the other, and in two seconds! time 
each had thrown himself off the coach at his 
own side, and, alighting on a horse, grappled 
his foe. 

The blunderbusses rang out on the even- 
ing air, but the bullets whistled harmlessly 
over the bent heads of those above; there 
were the sounds of blows and pistol-shots 
intermingled with cries and curses, and in 
less than а minute both the cavaliers were 
sprawling helplessly on the ground, and 
Bill Bodkins and the other sailor were 
mounted in their stead. The other two 
sailors quickly bore a hand, and even Chris 
lent assistance in seizing and binding the 
fallen robbers, while the two footpads were 
neatly ridden down and captured. 

Lord Ansted and the lady who had accom- 
panied him were loud in their praises of the 
gallant conduct of these sailors, and when 
Dill Bodkins, who, I may tell you, was not the 
best of horsemen, rode up to the spot where 
his lordship waa now standing and an- 
nounced the capture of all four highwayman, 
he was received, ticuratively speaking, with 
open arms, Indeed, 1 believe the lady would 
have embraced him had he only been on the 
ground. 


“ Now, Tom, 
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"But what on earth is the weapon you 
carry ?" 

“Why, your lordship,” replied Bodkins, 
“that is nothing whatsoever 'cept a timber 
toe that was lent me by brave Captain 
Cunningham, onc of our deck passengers." 

“Не! ha! ha!" laughed Lord Ansted. 
“That is first-rate. I must really ро on deck, 
as you call it, and have a chat with the re- 
sourceful captain." 

One of the horses that had belonged to 
the highwaymen was exchanged for the poor 
wounded animal, the robbers themselves 
were tied together, and the journey was 
resumed. 

This Lord Ansted was & friend of Admiral 
Lord Hood, and, after they had reached 
Portsmouth, he promised to write a letter to 
this gentleman, highly commending all 
hands for their pluck, especially Bodkins. 
Nelson himself, who was then captain of the 
Agamemnon, heard about it all, and deter. 
mined in his own mind to keep an eyeon the 
bo's'n, and not to forget Chris, either. 

In those old days, although men, whether 
in the wardroom, gunroom, or “away for'ard," 
were more respected if possessed of an old 
family surname ; still, merit was soon recog- 
nised, and, in the great war now commenced 
betwixt France and Britain, ability and worth 
soon found their way aft with the sailor who 
possessed these, so that Lord Ansted's 
promise to write to the Admiral on behalf of 
gallant Bodkins and his mate was one which 
was hailed with delight. 

The two chief highwaymen were lodged in 
а prison dungeon, and probably had a short 
shrift. As for their men, it was admitted by 
the leaders that this was the first time they 
had been on the road. They were, in fact, 
a couple of young ploughmen who had joined 
the fray under the impression that they were 
&bout to prevent an elopement. 

This was proved next day by the farmer 
himself, who appeared and gave the fellows 
most excellent characters. 

The court said: “We are very sorry. 
These wretches" — pointing to the real 
culprits — “ аге well-known rogues and 
vagabonds, and must be tried for their lives. 
If, however, there is any way of sending 
their dupes out of the country, I shall not 
commit them on the capital charge." 

There was a few moments’ silence. Then 
up spoke Bodkins, the bo’s’n’s mate. 

* If I might suggest a few words to your 
lordship's worthy excellency,” he said, as he 
touched his sunburned brow—*'*if I might 
persoom, as it were, which Bill Bodkins ain't 
what your supreme highness would call a 
brilliant speaker, but —— ” Bodkins paused, 
he had got nearly to the end of his eloquence. 
“ But— —but ——" 

“Go or, my good fellow." 

* Well, your honour's lordship, the king 
will be glad to ’ave these deluded lads. So 
will the cap’n of old Eggs and Bacon, and 
if you'll hand them over to Bill, that's me, 
beggin’ pardon, I'll take 'em right off this 
forenoon and, blow me drum-tighf, sir, if 
they'll see the grass growin' again for some 
years to come.” 

The magistrate, with a smile on his face, 
consulted his men-at-law for a short time, 
then addressed the young fellows before 
him. 

“ You stand here," he said, “figuratively 
speaking with the ropes around your necks; 
yet, having regard to the cireumstances of the 
case, we are desirous of giving you a chance. 
Are you willing, then, to serve the king as 
sailors and fight for his majesty afloat? ” 

“That we will, sir, and be glad to." This 
was the answer of both. 

“ Take them off, Mr. Bodkins. Keep them 
in custody, however, till you have seen your 
first lieutenant." 

Bodkins was delighted, and just as 
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“ Grog-O !” was being shouted on the dga- 
memnon, he brought his recruits on board. 

The middies crowded round, and an officer 
ог two not on duty, and all laughed right 
heartily as Bodkins told his story, standing 
near the main-mast beside his still guarded 
prisoners, now under the surveillance of the 
keen-eyed master-at-arms. 

Far away forward, on the lowermost deck 
of the Agamemnon, was the place called the 
cells, separated from the rest of the ship by 
strong iron bars, and into this the fellows 
were thrust, with but little ceremony. 

They were well fed, however, and though 
a sentry stood at the doorway with fixed 
bayonet, they felt as happy as ever they had 
been, and presently went sound asleep in a 
corner. 

In the afternoon they were had up and 
marched aft between a couple of marines. 

The Captain was there himself, with a few 
of his officers, and much amused they were 
to hear the blunt but truthful Bodkins tell 
the story of the attack on the diligence. 

" Armed with Captain Cunningham's 
wooden leg, а spare swing-tree, sir, me and my 
mate boarded from starboard and larboard, 
inthe true British style. We took the horses 
and downed the men. These two innocent 
chaps clapped on all sail and bore up for the 
wood, but my mate and me soon got alongside, 


and cut ’em out, so they lowered flags, and 


here they are.” 

The smart little Captain sized them up in 
& moment. 

“ They'll make good sailors, in time,” he 
said, “ if they will be but faithful. Let them 
be cast loose. 

" Boys,’ he added, “we'll find a mess 
place for you, and if you do your duty and 
obey the orders of your superiors youll! 
never regret the day you came to sea." 

So their names were placed on the ship's 
books and they were duly enrolled as part 
and parcel of the crew. 

Poor Captain Cunningham prolonged his 
stay for a few days in Portsmouth, for he met 
many an old pal at the F—— Hotel to dine 
and yarn with; but when, after vidding bis 
son а fond farewell, he got on board the 
coach once more, he felt as lonely as ever he 
had done in his life. Nor did the cottage at 
Woodon look half so cheerful when le 
entered it after his journey. 

There was something missing. 

“ My dear old girl," he said to his wife, 
“ there are only you and me now. That’s the 
way of the world —the young shoots are cut 
off from the root of the old tree, and lenve it. 
Let us live to pray for our boy. We'll meet 
him again; and if he is a chip of the old 
block, he'll live to be an honour to us and his 
country too. 

* But, my dear," he added, *I'm tired of 
country life. Let us make up our minds to 
get back soon to Portsmouth. We won't be 
buried alive there. I love to see the fitting 
out of great ships that are going to sail in 
search of the French, and can go to sleep any 
night to the clang of hammers in the busy 
dockvards. 

* Besides, wife, being close to the sea, we 
will feel ever so much nearer to our brave 
boy." 


Although he had been brought up amonz 
boats and ships since a mere child, and knew 
his way about, even on board а man-o'-war, 
life on the good Agamemnon was quite в new 
experience to Chris. 

On the decks of the ship, both upper and 
main, the crew were as busy as a hive of becs. 
Boats were constantly going and coming to 
and fro, for extra stores were being taken 
on bouard— water, provisions, and ammu- 
tion. 

But although the Agamemnon had been 
commissioned as far,back as the middle oi 
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February, there was still much to be done by 
the woodpeckers, as the carpenters were called. 
Nelson meant to have the Agamemnon, 
although she was only a ship of sixty-four 
guns, as smart as any one in the fleet. And 
the din and the bustle, the shouting of orders 
and noise of hurrying feet, went on all day, 
from early morn until shades of evening fell. 

Chris, in canvas clothes now, was told off 
to duty. Heigho!—it was not what he had 
been used to, for scraping masts is by no 
means a romantic occupation. Yet he loved 
to be aloft, with the breeze all about him, 
and health in every breath he drew. It was 
so different down below between decks, where 
the odours from the bilge mingled with the 
smell of the cooking and a dozen other 
different smells that would have turned 
the heart of any real landsman sick. 

The old hands did not seem to mind it. 
To them it was natural, and I am not sure 
they did not rather like it. 

There were many other boys on board, but 
as they had joined long before Chris they 
gave themselves airs and graces, and chaffed 
and tried even to bully the ** green ’orn,” as 
they called him, in every way they could 
think of. 

“ Never mind ’em, sonnie,” Bodkins told 
Chris, *only if they comes it too hard, hit 
'em. Never trouble to think what you hit 
with. If your fist is not strong enough, get 
'old of a belaying-pin, a marling-spike, a cap- 
stan-bar, or the beef-kid. If ye show the white 
feather, it'll be months afore you can hoist 
your jib again. Sosail in, lad,and show ’em 
what you’re made of at the first chance.”’ 

It wasn’t long before Chris’s chance did 
come. There is always a bully on boarda 
ship, and sometimes there may be fifty. 

At the boys’ mess-table it was Ted Jansen, 
a tall, hard-faced fellow, who would soon be 
ordinary seaman. He exacted all sorts of 
attentions from the lesser lads, and these were 
fain to toady to him. 

At dinner the first day Chris demurred, 
when asked to pass the hard tack in a gruff, 
ill-natured way. 

* I'd say ‘ please,’ if I were in your purser’s 
shoes," replied Chris. 

“ Pass the ’ard tack, I tell уе.” 

“ See you miles farther first.” 

Then Jansen’s red hair seemed to stand 
on end, and his eyes flared. 

“ГИ pay you out, see if I don't. Young- 
sters want to be brought to their bearings. 
Pll adjust your compasses for you afore 
you’re a day older.” 

The method Jansen adopted to adjust 
Chris’s compasses was an old-fashioned one. 
Down below where the hammocks swung 
there was a fighting lantern or two, that 
gave a dim kind of light, quite enough, 
however, to permit everything being seen 
distinctly. 

It must have been well-nigh seven bells, 
which is within half an hour of midnight, 
and Chris was sound asleep and dreaming 
he was back again on the Frome, in a boat 
with Albert and Pris beside him, when 
suddenly the bows flew skywards and he 
found himself being precipitated stern fore- 
most into the watcr. 

Next moment he was wide enough awake, 
and knew the hammock had been cut down. 

He sprang up and, seizing his knife, ran 
along from side to side under the hammocks. 
All were steady save one—that was swinging. 
The practical joker had evidently just turned 
in. 

A swift cross-cut and down it came on 
deck, and there, sure enough, staring up at 
him from the deck, was Jansen himself. 

Chris closed his knife quietly. 

" How about adjusting compasses, eh?” 
he said. 

The discomfited bully was on his feet 
in a moment, and the first blow he aimed 
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at Chris caught home on his chin and sent 
him reeling half-dazed against a hammock. 
Had he not clutched it, he would have 
fallen. 

* Hillo! hillo! " cried the inmate. ** What's 
the row? Why, it’s you, is it, Bully Jansen, a 
hitting of the green 'un." 

* Let him stand up in a clear place if he's 
& man," cried Chris, his blood now fairly up. 

He was not forgetful of his friend Bod- 
kins's advice, and meant to do or die. 

A clear place was soon found. 

The other boys were out of their hammocks 
in & handclap, and several of the men as 
well. One of these seized a fighting lantern 
and turned it on the combatants. 

But Chris was not long in finding out that 
he was safe. It was easy to defend himself 
against the round bowling of Jansen. Chris 
got between his guards and drew first blood. 

* Bravo! bravo!" from the boys. “ Bully’s 
got it." 

But Bully tried now to get into grips, not 
unsuccessfully either, and both rolled to the 
deck. 

* Unfair! Unfair!” was the cry. 

They were soon on their legs and in 
position once more. But after this, Chris 
simply showered his blows like wintry rain. 

The Bully never had a show after this, 
and in half a minute he was sitting on the 
deck, beaten. 

"I throw up 


the sponge," he said. 
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“Shake hands and we’ll be friends,” he 
continued, as he got up. “And I tell you 
this, green 'un, that it serves me right." 

* Bravo! Jansen. Bravo! Bully,” cried the 
boys, * to own up. That's handsome! Bully's 
& brick! 

And while Jansen wiped his face many of 
the lads tried to shake his wet hands. 

“ Yes," he repeated, “it serves me right. 
But, comrades, this is the first time ever I 
fought with a wild cat before.” 

From that day Chris seldom got any other 
name save Wild Cat among his messmates. 

On the very day after this a middy called 
Josiah Nisbet came off in a shore boat. He 
was a stepson of Nelson, and you may 
hear more about him as our story goes on. 

But a fresh arrival on the same evening 
about the middle of the second dog-watch 
was of much greater interest to Chris. 

The boy had just descended from the mizzen 
topmast to the mizzen top, when he noticed 
one of the officers’ boats coming dashing 
towards the ship, rowed by a crew of six as 
smart fellows as ever touched an oar or 
manned a rigging. 

Chris’s heart gave one great jump, which 
sent the crimson blood upwards to cheeks and 
brow. 

Then he stood there looking across the 
water at the advancing boat like one in a 
waking dream. 

( To be continued.) 


“If ye have tears to shed, prepare to shed them now.''—SHAKESPEARE, 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Qwn Paper” by A. RUSSELL.) 
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CRESUS MINOR; OR, TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 
A WILDLY IMPROBABLE STORY. 


By SKELTON KUPPORD, 
Author of “ Hammond's Hard Lines,” * The Mess that Jack Made,’ * The Uncharted Island,” etc. 


CHAPTER XI.—A DEPRESSING CHAPTER. 


ATP at Hobiter's room, Harry's views 
on the message-boy question under- 
went a complete change. The master was 
standing on the hearth hitching about very 
uneasily. 

“ Lapworth,” he began, “ you have proved 
a friend to me already. Will you help me 
again?" 

4! Of course,” replied Harry, proud to be 
able to help this big athlete. Then added 
timidly, * How much is it this time ? т 

Hobiter’s hand fell heavily on Harry’s 


shoulder, but the obvious sincerity in the 
boy’s face made it clear that the words had not 
been meant in any impudent sense. Harry’s 
next words removed all possibility of doubt : 

“You see, I’ve got nothing with me but 
about 40/.”’ 

“I daresay well manage with that," re- 
plied Hobiter; “ but—but —I say n 

“Tf you really need more," interrupted 
Harry eagerly, *I can get 200 more, or you 
can get it--that would be better. You've 
only ——— " 
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= ON IN HIS ROOM, WHICH SETS THE 
V MACHINERY TO WORK, ^- THE TOP HALF 
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“Tt’s not that, Lapworth. Forty 
will be more.than we need in the 
meantime. I was just thinking how 
useless money is when you can’t 
buy things with it.” 

“Yes, sir,’ replied Harry with 
feeling. “I've often felt like that. 
It’s just beastly.” 

«If I were starving, now, what 
would be the use of this 407. you 
are going to lend те?” 

“ But — but — you — you're not 
hungry, sir 2 " 

« No, Lapworth, but—can I trust 
you?” 

“ Did you ever hear of me split- 
ting on anyone, sir?” asked Harry, 
with indignant pride. 

“Well, you’ve helped me before, 
you’ve helped me now,” for by this 
time the sovereigns lay in a heap 
on the table, “and you know all 
about the case besides. Well, my 
brother's here.” 

Harry gave a hurried glance 
round the little room, and şslyly 
moved his foot under the table. 

“ Not just in this room," Hobiter 
replied to his inquiring look. “ Нез 


= in the grounds." 


“And is he the one—is he 
hungry?" 

* Yes; and now you see how use- 
less money is when one's friends 
are starving. ГЇЇ give him your 
money and send him away—starv- 
ing. Unless you know of some way 
of getting food at this time of 
night?” 

There was a fierce struggle going 
on in Harry’s mind. It was easy to 
part with 407., comparatively at any 
rate. To part with two cherished 
tins, at the very moment when ex- 
pectation was highest, was almost 
more than he could bear. At length 
he asked with a faint gleam of hope: 

“Perhaps your brother can’t cat 
lobster? Some fellows can’t. May- 
be it would disagree with him ?” 

«I don't think anything could 
hurt him just now. He's starving.” 

The faint hope died out of Harry 
heart as he said in further reply: 

“ Nor stewed apricots ? ” 

Hobiter gripped him with un- 
necessary vehemence by the arm as 
he asked : 

“ Have you those things ? "' 

“ Yes," replied Harry, with a sigh. 
“and if you'd let go my arm I'd go 
and fetch them." 

As soon as Harry re-entered the 
dormitory, he heard a whisper thai 
came unmistakably from Lackland: 

« What did he say, Lapworth ?” 

«There's no good whispering,” answered 
Harry, with a sourness that was only hali- 
assumed. “He knows all about the tins, 
and wants them. Where are they?” 

« Behind the towels in the corner there." 
gasped Lackland, in palpable anguish. ` The 
beast ! ” 

Harry made no comment. His heart was 
too full for words. It was impossible to sày 
which felt the loss more keenly-—the one who 
went or those who were left behind. 

« Here they are, sir,” said Harry regretfully. 
as he placed the two tins on the table, om | 
on top of the other, and on the top of the 
upper tin the tin-opener, as а sort of соре-з107* 
to the sacrificial pile. 

« I wonder if we could bring him in here? ` 
muttered Hobiter. “ It would be dangerous: 
but then think of him standing out ther 
shivering—and just look at that fire!” ( 

«Dd have him in, sir," advised Harty. 
eager for excitement. He had never seen 3 4 


i 
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thief before, and was very anxious to see 
what he was like. 

They arranged that Harry was to keep 
guard at the first landing, and give notice 
if anything dangerous occurred while Hobiter 
was out bringing in his brother. 

Everything went smoothly, and Harry was 
soon gazing his fill at the police-hunted man. 
Of course the boy pretended not to notice, 
and was busy doing something else all the 
time, and in fact nearly stubbed Hobiter 
while pretending to be busy with the tin- 
Opener. Harry’s main observation was that 
running from the police must be dirty work. 
He had never seen а man, that wore a collar, 
with such a dirty face and hands. 

Hobiter had carelessly introduced Lap- 
worth as “My banker," and the three were 
now busy opening the tins. 

Tinned lobster is much more easily eaten 
than the other kind, but Harry was amazed 
at the speed with which his lobster dis- 
appeared. But even а fugitive's appetite 
cannot get through more than half a tin of 
lobster—of course I mean the big tins. 

The stewed apricots disappeared even more 
rapidly, and then the fugitive leaned back in 
his chair before the fire, and awaited the 
consequences. 

While the feeding had been going on 
Hobiter had explained to Harry exactly how 
matters stood, and that his brother was 
falsely accused. This naturally interested 
Harry more than ever in the runaway. 

“J wish we could put you up here," said 
Hobiter, as he watched his brother resting. 
* But I fear it’s out of the question. Besides, 
they'll be sure to keep an eye on the school 
in ease you should come to me for heip." 
Here an idea struck him, and he turned to 
Harry: 

“You don’t happen to know of any safe 
hiding-place about the school ? ”’ 

A wild idea of fixing up the fugitive inside 
the clock on the landing passed through 
Harry’s mind. But fortunately he had 
sense enough not to make a fool of himself 
by speaking of it. After a moment or two of 
silence a more reasonable plan did present 
itself. 

* How'd the prison do, Mr. Hobiter ? ” 

Dick half rose and clenched his fists, but 
his brother pushed him back. 

“J believe the lad’s hit it," he cried. '* Of 
course he doesn't mean (Aat prison. But 
we have a prison in school here for certain 
offences—in fact, two of them. They're 
almost never used, but they're always locked. 
I don't believe you'd get a better hiding-place 
anywhere." 

“And what about food ? ” 

“Oh, we'll manage that all right, once we 
get you safely under lock and key. We won't 
be always cuught up short like this at mid- 
night. Food is easily enough got, when we 
have notice.” 

"But it'll be fearfully cold," remarked 
Harry, remembering the sufferings described 
to him by one of the fellows, who had had a 
couple of hours at an unseasonable time. 

“Well manage that," interrupted Hobiter, 
getting up. *' There's no fire, of course, but 
we'll give you plenty of clothes and my 
travelling-rug, and —— ” 

Here the sounds died away as Hobiter 
plunged into a cupboard where his garments 
were kept. Here he rummaged out a great 
pile of ordinary and extraordinary clothing, 
upper-garments and under-garments of all 
kinds. Soon quite a large pile stood on the 
floor. 

“ Help us, Lapworth. 
those things.” 

* Where'll you get the key ?” asked Harry 
doubtfully. 

" Why, I thought you knew I was jailer. 
At any rate I am jailer of the north jail. 
Prinling does the honours of the south cell." 
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By the tones, Harry knew that his master 
had recovered strength and spirit. A queer 
procession they made as they ploughed their 
way downstairs, each laden with a heap of 
nondescript garments. They looked like 
nothing so much as the ghosts of two old 
clothesmen, and a young one. 

Arrived at the prison, Hobiter quietly 
turned the key in the door, and soon had his 
brot! er comfortably fixed up with some of 
the clothes under him on the concrete floor, 
and the rest atop. 

. On the way back, before entering the 
Hall, Hobiter turned suddenly upon Harry. 

* By the bye, Lapworth, we must not for- 
get your pena for breach of school rules to- 
night." 

“What pena?” gasped Harry. He had 
given up 40/., which was much. Не had 
given up two tins, which was more. He had 
aided his master's brother to escape, had even 
suggested the best place to hide in—and now 
to hear of a pena ! 

“ Yes, you see, I must be exactly the same 
to you as if I were not in your debt ; and if I 
had caught any boy having what you had in 
his room I would have to impose something. 
You must do—let me see—three hundred 
lines." 

* I'll hire Tampler to do them ; he'll ——” 

“ Don’t let me know anything about your 
private arrangements; for if you do, I 
must —-—? 

“ So I see, sir," acknowledged Harry dole- 
ful. But here an original idea struck 
him: 

“Don’t give me lines, sir. They’d do no 
good to anyone. Give me a couple of hours 
of the prison—and then I can take in grub 
to your brother ! ” 

“It’s a genius you are, Lapworth—a posi- 
tive genius. To be sure, your offence is 
hardly sufficient for so severe a punishment, 
but since you don’t mind I'll sentence you— 
that is, I'll get the Doctor to sentence you— 
to two hours each day this week." 

* All right," replied Harry, with subdued 
feelings. “I didn't quite mean that—every 
day in the week, you know-—but I promised 
to stand by you, and I will." 

Harry did not know that when the time 
came to be led to prison he would be quite 
glad to go. The fact is that his reputation 
for wealth had now got abroad, and everybody 
wanted to know all about it. It was not 
greed that was the matter with the fellows ; 
it was mere honest curiosity. They wanted 
to know where he had come across all this 
ruck of sovereigns. 

Schoolboys have such a direct way of 
asking questions that one who is anxious to 
avoid imparting information can only do so 
by refusing to answer as point-blank as the 
questioner himself. But unfortunately the 
question of size comes in here. You can 
only refuse point blank to answer the question 
of a boy of a particular size and build as 
compared with your own. 

It was therefore with a sense of positive 
relief that Harry found himself marched in 
what was supposed to be ignominy to his 
allotted prison. Had he not been under the 
direct charge of Hobiter himself, he could 
not have escaped a scathing guying as he 
went, for it must be confessed he had a 
horribly unhealthy look. “Awf’ly out о’ 
trainin’,” said Landor when describing what 
he had seen. 

Those severe critics laid it all down to the 
score of Harry having overeaten himself on 
the strength of those unaccountable sove- 
reigns. Yet how could Harry look otherwise 
than unhealthy when he was bulged out at 
every available point with things to eat— 
that is, for Dick Hobiter to eat. No doubt 
they could have been more neatly packed— 
they really ought to have been—but neither 
Hobiter nor Harry had thought of appearances 
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when they had been making their arrange- 
ments. So Harry had to plough his shameful 
way through the crowded Quad, and submit 
to the criticisms his mates dared not then 
utter. 

Settled comfortably in his cell, he soon 
forgot all his own woes in Jistening to Dick’s 
account of how Denbigh & Marly had 
managed to get the better of him, and how 
he might yet turn the tables on them. 

“ After all, there’s no place like a prison to 
escape from prison, is there? It’s criminal 
homeopathy, I call it.” 

“What’s that —homoeopathy ? ” 

* Homeopathy? Oh, that’s a patent kind 
of physicking that cures people by giving them 
more of the trouble they've got already. If 
you're too hot they put on а burning 
poultice; if you're too cold they give you a 
freezing miature—so when I'm troubled with 
а prison, they apply a prison to me. Not a 
bad cure, say I." 

While they were thus congratulating each 
other, they were horrified to hear footsteps 
approaching. Then a key was heard in the 
door. Ав the key began to turn with its 
usual rusty growl, Harry whispered— 

* Under the clothes with you." 

Then he hurriedly brought forward the 
table near the door to be a sort of shield 
between the newcomer and the clothes. 

By the time the door had opened Harry 
was standing close to it, and quietly stepped 
out before the intruder's eyes had got so 
accustomed to the dim light as to observe 
the pile of clothes in the background. 

“What’s up now?" complained Harry. 
“Can't a fellow be let alone even in prison, 
eh?” 

“I dunno. All I know is that you're 
wanted in the Doctor's room." 

It was Larrybone who spoke, which 
increased the mystery tenfold. Why had 
not Hobiter come to open the door, since he 
was jailer? It looked as if everything had 
been found out and that Hobiter was no 
longer true. *'Hadn't you better lock the 
door?"' suggested Harry, as the other was 
moving off without attending to that formal- 


ity. 

“All right," was the reply ; “ but I'm not 
to let you out o' my sight. That's the 
Doctor's orders." 

To explain all this, we must turn back to 
what had happened half an hour before. A 
four-wheeler had drawn up at the Hall door, 
and a well.dressed gentleman had got out 
and had sent his card up to рг, Culverton. 
All this was rigat and proper, and nobody 
had any right to object. But it was un- 
fortunate that the gentleman had remained 
so long with the Doctor, for this delay had 
given time for some of the servants to peep 
into the cab, and to see there the uniform 
of Bergeant Clancy of the Latemhead police. 

Now, sergeants of police do not drive up 
in cabs every day to respectable schools, so 
the servants had cause to be excited, and to 
wonder *'*'O 'e'd conie for." 

One maid was only doing her duty when 
she went to the cab and told the sergeant 
that he was wanted upstairs; but half a 
dozen other maids contrived to be about 
when the unfortunate companion of Sergeant 
Clancy was led up. What was their horror 
to recognise the man! For they knew him— 
knew him well: he was almost one of the 
household, being none other than Fettles the 
postman. 

It is truc that he had not on his uniform ; 
but that only increased his guilt. “ Stealin’ 
money ouf o' letters," was the unanimous 
verdict, and poor Fettles was tried and found 
guilty on the spot. A large part of the 
remainder of that day was given, in the 
servants’ quarters, to tales of coins and other 
valuables that had found their way into post- 
boxes and had never found their way out. 
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Poor Dr. Culverton was much disturbed 
when he read the card sent up to him. It 
гап : 

. Мв. Henry ТІКПЕ, 
Mercian Amalgamated Banking Co., Ltd., 
Latemhead. 


In the corner was written in lead pencil 
the word “ Urgent." 

“Show him up to my private room, and say 
I'll be with him in a few moments," said the 
Doctor, sadly making his arrangements for a 
disagreeable interview. 

As soon as the Doctor had entered, the 
other began— 

“J shall not waste your time by a long 
preamble. Have you & pupil here called 
Henry Lapworth ?” 

“We have.” 

* Oh," returned the other, with an air 
that clearly enough conveyed the idea of 
disappointment. “Is he а lad of wealth?” 

* Pardon me, Mr. Tirilee, but I do not quite 
see that I can answer your questions without 
knowing their drift.” 

"I mean, is he particularly flush of 
money ? ” 


HIS ADVENTURES AND 


por morning of May 17 broke at last, and 

as the hours slipped by the summer heat 
grew each moment more intense, the sun 
striking mercilessly upon the rocky terraces 
which slope from the ridge downwards to the 
Pharsalian plain—the terraces where the 
Greek infantry lay sweltering in their en- 
trenchments, and the men in the batteries 
lay gasping beside their guns. All Nature 
seemed asleep, drowsing under the influence 
of the heat, and when at length a sharp 
crackle of fire breaking out amongst the 
villages in advance of the main position be- 
tokened that the Greek outposts were en- 
gaged with the enemy, the sound sent an 
electric thrill through its hearers—it had 
come so unexpectedly at the last. 

The Turks had been in motion since six 
o'clock, and now five brigades, under Hairi 
Pacha, were advancing on the little village of 
Tsiobu, where a detachment of dismounted 
cavalry-men gave them a warm reception. 
Away to the eastward, Hamdi, with the 
Turkish 6th Division, was trying to get his 
guns over the lower spurs of the Khassidiari ; 
and farther off still, in the same direction, 
Memdhuk was watching the mountain paths 
leading from  Halmyros, lest  Smoleni:z 
should attempt to send up reinforcements 
to the Crown Prince—the Pacha all the 
while casting a longing eye in the direction 
of the Phurka Pass, the Greek army's sole 
line of retreat. In fact, Edhem's iden was 
very much that with which Val Daintry had 
credited bim. Не knew from the reports of 
Greek deserters how overwhelmingly he had 
the advantage of Prince Constantine in 
numbers, and he knew, too, that if he could 
keep the defenders of the ridge busy in front, 
while part of Hairi’s division overlapped 
their left flank and Memdhuk's Albanian 
scouts got possession of the Phurka, the 
utter overthrow of the Greeks was certain — 
their retreat being cut off, they must either 
surrender or be shot down like sheep. 

But many things combined to prevent the 
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* Well, I hardly know what you mean by 
flush of money. But if a shilling a week is 
flush of money, then Lapworth is tlush.” 

The Doctor had answered in all innocence, 
but Mr. Tirilee seemed to think there was a 
sneer somewhere. At any rate, he coloured 
a little, but soun returned to the attack. 

* Are his people wealthy ? ” 

“You will pardon me for reminding you,” 
replied the Doctor with ponderous politeness, 
“that I do not know your business, and I 
am sure you will see that I cannot answer 
such questions till I know what use is to be 
made of my answers.” 

* The plain fact of the matter, then, Dr. 
Culverton, is that an attempt has been made 
to pass a cheque on our bank for eighty-two 
pounds. The name on the cheque is Henry 
Lapworth; but the person who presented it 
and endorsed it is Samuel Fettles, who turns 
out to be the local postman here." 

" Yea ?" said the Doctor interrogatively, 


seeing that Mr. ‘Tirilee paused. ‘ What 
then?” 

“Well, then, we want to see this Henry 
Lapworth.”’ 
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“ He's in prison just now, bus -— 
( To be continued.) 
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VAL DAINTRY: 
MISADVENTURES 
By V. L. GOING, 


Author of “ Damon ant Puthias," “ Sutherland of Ours," ete. 


CHAPTER xxvIII.— continued. 


perfect realisation of the Turkish general's 
plan, and at first the trend of fortune 
seemed to go rather against him. Hairi, 
always irritatingly slow and cautious, mis- 
took the merry rattle of carbines which 
came from the little village of Tsiobu for 
the fire of a whole battalion at least, and 
halted to deploy his men. It wanted only 
an hour of noon when at last he discovered 
his mistake, and began to advance ; and then 
it was but to make the more serious one of 
taking an entirely wrong direction, and 
finally coming to another halt, while his 
Albanians exchanged compliments with some 
Greek outposts on the right. In the mean- 
while Memdhuk and Hamdi were both 
experiencing the greatest difliculty in carry- 
ing out the operations entrusted to them, 
owing to the terrible nature of the coun- 
try they had to traverse ; indeed, both 
found it impossible to take any guns 
with them, save their mountain batteries and 
a few field-pieces, and, moreover, the signal- 
ling arrangements on Ње Turkish side 
broke down completely ; and Edhem Pacha, 
as he stood with his aides on the summit of 
a little hill close to the Pharsala road, 
could only judge of the measure of success 
with which his left wing was meeting by the 
rumbling of artillery far away among the 
hills. 

But this was pretty general now all along 
the line. The heavy guns on the heights and 
Citadel of Domokos spoke out again and 
again, enveloping the whole ridge ın clouds 
of smoke, and throwing shells with a degree 
of accuracy highly disconcerting to the 
enemy; while the troops of Neshat Pacha, 
in the Turkish centre, advanced as well as 
they could under their opponents’ fire, 
spreading out to avoid it, and occasionally 
taking advantage of the shelter afforded by 
the craggy knolls that dotted the surface of 
the plain. 

Soon, however, the advantage of superior 
numbers began to tell. Hamdi's division had 
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“АҺ,” interrupted Mr. Tirilee. “I was 
sure there was something seriously wrong. 
No wonder you were unwilling to speak. 
Now I——" 

" You mistake, sir. He is not in your 
prison. I should have said in the school 
prison, the carcer, in fact—some offence 
connected with stewed apricots and tinned 
lobster, I believe—or words to that effect." 

Mr. Tirilee was obviously disappointed. 

"But you'll call him all the same, 1 
daresay. This is an extremely serious 
affair." 

“Oh, certainly." 

"And I presume I may cal up the 
accused, whom I have in my cab at the door 
in charge of Sergeant Clancy." 

The Doctor sighed. Things were worse 
than his worst surmises. А policeman! 
Well, well, it had to be faced. So he 
ordered one of the maids to send up those 
people in the cab, and another to tel 
Larrybone to bring up Lapworth from the 
north cell. 

* And see that he does not lose sight of 
nu till he brings him before me in my гоор 

ere." 
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some time before come into action with the 
Regulars and Euzonoi of Mastrapas's brigade, 
and these were being pushed backwards, bu: 
slowly, very slowly, for the Greeks fought like 
heroes, and stubbornly contested every foot 
ofthe ground. But the sheer weight of their 
enemies crushed them back—back—and 
ever back towards the lofty ridge whica 
formed the backbone of the Greek position. 

And now Neshat’s batteries were within 
range of those on the rocky terraces, and the 
ceaseless thunder of artillery, punctuated 
now and then by a deeper boom, as the 
big guns on the ramparts of the Citadel 
gave tongue, drowned all other sounds. It 
looked almost impregnable—that natural 
barrier of solid earth and rock that forms 
the Domokos ridge, clad as it was in the 
white veil that floated from the belching 
mouths of the cannon, and starred with 
flashes of flame. Are there men boli 
enough to attempt the scaling of those 
awiul heights, seamed ав they are with lines 
of entrenchments behind which the death- 
dealing rifles bristle, and defended by loud. 
voiced batteries ? Yes, for see down yonder. 
beyond the little brook which flows perhaps 
six hundred yards below the lowest trench. ıs 
а long line of blue tunics and red fezzes. anil 
the afternoon sunlight glances in the бес 
swarthy faces of the Turkish infantry as they 
breast the slope. 

If any of Edhem Pacha’s troops have a 
chance of success, surely these are they, for the 
men now advancing are of the Adrianopie 
brigade, newly sent to the front with Nurr 
Pacha, and they are all armed with a nes 
issue of the Mauser magazine rifle. But 
the Turks are poor marksmen and unused 
to their new weapon ; moreover, their frv- 
discipline is sadly deficient, and the Grees: 
are holding steadily to their work, the 
crackle of their volleys seeming never to end. 
and so the superiority of the magazine tu 
the single-loader does not seem to hate 
much influence on the result Battalion 
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after battalion is ordered up to strengthen 
the Turkish firing-line, but all is of no avail; 
though holding their ground, they cannot 
pass the little stream, whose waters soon run 
red, for men are falling fast beneath the 
iron hail from the trenches above them. 

Meanwhile, away near Agroriani, Hairi 
Pacha’s belated columns were at last moving 
up against the Grecian left, and soon the 
Foreign Legion, the detachment under 
Colonel Tertipis, and part of Kaklamanos's 
brigade, were hotly engaged with the enemy. 
'The smoke rolled down in clouds, blotting 
out the face of friend from friend, and 
enemy from enemy; blue and grey and red 
were mingled together as Mussulman and 
Greek met in the denth-grapple, and the 
ceaseless chatter of the rifles became almost 
deafening—it was one of the fiercest con- 
flicts of the war. But the defenders held 
their ground like a wall, and suddenly an 
exultant shout broke from them—the 
Turks were giving way, and with one triumph- 
ant volley, the Greeks charged down, to finish 
with the cold steel the work the bullet had 
begun. 

The Foreign Legion was in the thick of 
the fighting-—-notably the British Company — 
und Val Daintry, as might have been ex- 
pected, found himself in one of the hottest 
corners of all, hacking a way before him 
with poor Andrea’s yataghan. He had a 
vague remembrance of seeing his father, just 
as the order to charge was given, place him- 
self in the fighting line, and of his own shout 
of * You've no business to be here. pater ! 
Get back—get back!" He recollected the 
Colonel’s light-hearted laugh as he called 
out in answer, * For old England's honour, 
lad!"—and then the maddening excite- 
ment of the forward rush gripped him 
fast, and he thought of nothing but the 
grim work in hand. Fearful was the price 
paid for that crushing repulse, and terrible 
the loss in the gallant British Company alone. 
Out of thirty-six men, seven were wounded 
and eight killed in that one fierce struggle 
near AÁgroriani. 

Val emptied his revolver into the brown 
of the enemy, afterwards bringing down the 
empty weapon upon the nearest fez with a 
force that sent its owner crashing to the 
ground—a comrade of the fallen Turk made 
& desperate lunge at him—he parried it, and 
then the end came. Seeing his leader fall, 
mortally wounded, Val sprang forward and 
supported the gallant Frenchman tenderly in 
his arms, only to see that his life-blood was 
ebbing fast away. There was & moment's 
rally on the part ofthe enemy, and, noticing 
that half & dozen Turks were making at the 
dying man. the English lad thrust himself 
before Varatasse's body. In that one moment 
he tasted all the bitterness of death, then 
there came a dull shock, and all sensation 
seemed to leave his right side, a thirsty 
bayonet-point sank deep into his shoulder, 
the wave-like advance of his exultant com- 
rades swept over him with a rush—and— 
the battle of Domokos was over for Val 
Daintry ! 


When he came to himself again, after what 
seemed to be an interminable nightmare, 
peopled with uncanny phantoms, the first 
thing of which he became conscious was that 
he was suffering the most exquisite pain— 
pain greater than any he had ever endured in 
all his life before; secondly, that there was 
something twisted round his body which 
prevented him from breathing with any 
degree of comfort; and thirdly, that he was 
in some kind of conveyance which jolted 
terribly over a rough and uneven road. 

“ Father—Jephson !’’ he managed to gasp, 
and was surprised to find how difficult he 
found the mere utterance of the words. “ For 
pity sake, give me some water 1" 
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To his intense relief, the cart, or whatever 
it was, came to a standstill, and on looking 
up he saw the Colonel's face bent over him, 
and a moment later felt a hand beneath his 
head, and a tin vessel of water placed to his 
lips. He gulped the liquid down eagerly, 
but even this slight effort caused him such 
intolerable anguish that he was fain to sink 
hack and gasp for a few seconds before he 
could ask the questions that rose to his lips. 
Then— 

. “Where am 1? Апа was I wounded? I 
remember— Varatasse ——— ? 

* Hush, lad. You mustn't talk. I'll tell 
you something, and then we must get on; 
for we have a long way before us. You have 
got & nasty smashing-up, but nothing 
dangerous, thank God! A couple of ribs 
broken by a bullet, and a bayonet-thrust in 
the shoulder. In a few weeks you'll be all 
right again. We annexed this cart for you, 
and made you up as comfortable a bed in it 
as we could, and we are now jogging through 
the Phurka Pass.” 

“The Phurka? You are taking me to the 
coast, then. Are all the wounded to be sent 
down ? ” 

* My dear boy, the whole army is retreat- 
ing. The Domokos position has been 
evacuated, and one of our siege guns aban- 
doned. Honestly, I hardly think the Crown 
Prince could have done otherwise ; but it's an 
awful pity all the same, and he's sure to be 
called all sorts of names by the omniscient 
people ‘who sit at home at ease '—just as 
if things were not quite bad enough for him 
without that.” 

Val’s brows contracted painfully in the 
clear moonlight. 

" But, pater—we were winning, weren't we? 
I thought —— ” 

“So did I, lad, at first ; but shortly after 
you went down the Greeks had to abandon 
Velisiotae —it had been blown pretty nearly 
to pieces first, though—and then the first 
line of entrenchments was lost. That’s all 
I know for certain; but the order to retire 
came at nightíall, and I believe that word 
came in from Mastrapas to say that he 
had been driven back and that there 
was a big force of Turks in the hills to the 
east of him. If that is true, of course it 
accounts foreverything. Prince Constantine 
simply had to bolt for it, if he did not want 
the Turks to come down upon his rear, and 
close the line of retreat by the Phurka. 
There, you mustn't hear another word; I 
don't want to send your temperature up to 
fever-point." 

“ One moment, please— where's Jephson ? ” 

“ Jephson's here, safe and well," drawled 
the American’s voice from the background ; 
“but you're not going to drag another word 
out of him to-night!” | 

“And Stanleigh? Oh, pater, I hope he's 
not— there's nothing happened to him, has 
there?” | 

“ Btanleigh's on the limber of a twelve- 
pounder half a mile in front of us, nursing a 
broken arm. It'll soon mend, though. And 
now, sir, will you hold your tongue ? Doctor," 
as another footstep was heard approaching, 
“come here and tell me what I'm to do with 
this obstinate patient, who will not do as he's 
told!” 

A strange bearded face looked over the 
side of the cart, and was promptly followed 
by a long arm on which the Red Cross badge 
showed prominently. 

“ТГ soon settle him for you," said the 
English volunteer surgeon’s cheery voice. 
“Why, youngster, what do you mean?” 
Then, as he got a good view of the lad's 
ghastly face, * Нэт! You look rather dicky, 
I must confess. Pain pretty bad? Feel as 
if you couldn’t stick it, eh?” 

“Of course I can stick it,” Val gasped 
indignantly, though the sweat was standing 
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in great beads on his forehead as he spoke 
“A pretty sort of Englishman I should be if 
I couldn't stand a twinge or two! But it 
isn’t exactly the sort of thing one would 
choose, all the same!" 

“I should think not ! ће surgeon replied 
grimly, *and there's no need to choose it 
either. Here, Ill do your business in a 
moment. Leonidas, Achilles, whatever 
your name is," he added, addressing some 
unseen person who stood behind him, “ give 
me that hypodermic. Now then’’—this to 
Val—* hold steady!” 

He took the lad's wrist in à firm grasp; 
Daintry felt him turn back the tattered 
sleeve, and immediately afterwards a sharp 
prick, like & needle-puncture. And then— 
Paradise ! 

Colonel Daintry's brief account of the 
causes which had led to the retrent from 
Domokos was substantially correct. Colonel 
Smolenitz, acting under orders from the 
Crown Prince, retreated during the same 
night to Platanos, and thence to Serpi, and 
on May 19 the Phurka Pass fell into the 
hands of the enemy, who met with & very 
slight resistance. Edhem Pacha still con- 
tinued to advance оп Thermopylæ, but the 
end was close at hand. The representations 
of the foreign ambassadors had prevailed at 
last with the Sultan, and before Val Daintry 
was well at sea, on his way down to the 
“Daily Chronicle” hospital at the Piræus, 
news arrived from Athens that an armistice 
had been signed. 

The Greco-Turkish war was already a 
thing of the past. 


“ Britannia, the Pride of the Ocean, 
The home of the brave and the free 

The shrine of the patriot’s devotion, 
What land can compare unto thee?” 


The notes of Leonard Stanleigh’s plensant 
baritone rang out right merrily as he hurried 
along the deck of the R.M.S. Stirling Castle 
towards a group which had taken possession 
of a secluded corner, where they could have 
un uninterrupted view of a certain blue 
smudge which dimmed the horizon—a group 
which consisted of two thin, white-faced lads, 
who were lying in long deck-chairs. a mili- 
tary-looking gentieman in Jate middle life, 
and a tall, angular personage, of unmistuk- 
ably Transatlantic appearance. 

“What ao you fellows think?” Stanleigh 
exclaimed, breaking off in his song as he 
came up. “I've just been talking to the 
first officer, and he says that that blue lump 
over yonder is the Needles, and that we shall 
bein Southampton by sunset! What do you 
think of that?” 

* Yes, isn’t it splendid?" Val returned, 
with shining eyes. “ It seems a century since 
I left England. I suppose all I've gone 
through makes the time seem long. But now 
we're all going home together, you and Топ, 
and all of us. to Wylesdon Manor, and we'll 
show you what old England ,3 really like, 
Jephson—the best, and dearest, and most 
beautiful country in all the world!” 

“Except America!” the Cincinnati man 
put in, with a twinkle in his eyes. 

“No! We'll bracket England and Ame- 
rica together head of the list!’ said Colonel 
Daintry, smiling—'* bracketed by the un- 
breakable links of love and sympathy, beside 
which paper treaties are not worth the ink 
with which they're written! What do you 
say, Jack, my lad? " | 

"I only say—pity a poor foreigner, 
Colonel ! " Zamoros returned laughingly. 

“ But you're not a foreigner, Jack!" Val 
exclaimed, with indignation. * You're going 
to settle down in London now, and you're 
going to become a naturalised British subject 
as soon as ever it's possible 1" 

“Yes; I've had enough of my own poor 
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island to last me all my life!" Ion replied, a 
sudden shade of sadness sweeping across his 
face. 

There was a moment’s silence, which 
Jephson broke by saying, * Do you remember 
Sultan, pardner? І often wonder who's got 
him now; the monks turned him out on one 
of their pastures, so I suppose he became a 
prisoner of war." 

“Yes; it was a pity," Val agreed. “І 
should like to have taken him home with me, 
but, after all, I don't want anything to remind 
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write to thank him when we get to our 
journey's end." j 

" And you've got a better souvenir of the 
war even than Sultan would have been," 
Stanleigh remarked, * and that’s your Greek 
decoration. Well, at all events, old fellow, you 
thoroughly deserve it, and every one of the 
sweet speeches that the Crown Princess made 
to you when she visited the hospital at the 
Piræus.” 

But Val did not answer ; he was gazing out 
to sea with eyes that did not even take in 
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and when his father asked him if his yet 
scarcely skinned-over wounds were aching, he 
started, and looked up, with a half-sad smile. 

“ No, pater," he answered, “ but I believe 
my heart was, just for a moment. I was 
thinking of the men who deserved decorations 
far more than I, and who only received the 
soldier's last honour—death in action." The 
lad bared his head reverently, and added, 
* Green be the memory of Andrea Levandros, 
and of all brave men in every age, who die 
in their country's cause ! ”’ 


me of Mustapha Beg’s kindness. I must that distant blue speck that meant Home; “ Amen !’’ chorused the others softly. 
[THE END.] 
SD IEE SS ES —————— — 
ENGLAND’S BOY SOLDIERS: 
THEIR LIFE AT THE DUKE OF YORK’S SCHOOL. 


TM the spectacular point of view, I sup- 

pose there is not another school in the 
land that can make so brave a display as 
the Duke of York's Royal Military School at 
Chelsea. If you could take a highly trained 
regiment of British soldiers and by some 
kind of magic reduce each man to about half 
his normal size, you would have a pretty fair 
representation of the Duke of York's School 
as it appears when on parade. In nearly 
everything except age and stature the scholars 
are already soldiers of the King. "The school 
is organised, as far as a school can possibly 
be, on the model of a regiment ; it is divided 
into seven companies, ail its officials are 
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officers or non-commissioned officers of the 
army, and some of the boys themselves 
discharge the duties of colour-corporal, cor- 
poral, and lance-corporal; it has a full 
military band and its own regimental colours, 
and the boys wear a uniform scarcely to be 
digtinguished from that of some of our line 
regiments. 

Nor is the military character of the school 
a matter of appearance and organisation 
only. Тһе tone and atmosphere of the place 
are thoroughly military. The boys talk of 
the army by day and, I suppose, dream of it 
by night. And this is not surprising when 
we remember that every one of them is a 
soldier's son and that nearly all are expecting 
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to join the army as soon as their school days 
are over. 

It was on a certain Sunday morning that 
I first saw ће “ Dukies," as they call them- 
selves, in full force. I was present at the 


» weekly inspection and parade, which takes 


place just before church-time, and is in fact 
one of the sights of London. То the sound 
of the fifes and drums the companies march 
to their respective stations on the green in 
front of the school building. Then the 
Commandant, Colonel G. A. W. Forrest, 
passes slowly down the lines searching 
diligently, but apparently with little success, 
for stray specks of dust on the persons or cloth- 


ing of the young soldiers. The inspection over, 
there is a little marching and counter- 
marching to the accompaniment of the band. 
Now the whole school forms a “thin red 
line," then in companies they “ march past ” 
the Commandant; and finally, in column 
formation with banners flying and band 
playing, they march away to the chapel. 
Every movement is carried out with as- 
tonishing precision, and to those who care 
for this kind of pageantry—as most of us do, 
more or less—the whole affair is full of im- 
pressiveness. 

But, after all, it is in his less stiff and 
ceremonious moments that the human boy 
is most interesting, and in order to get a 


fairly accurate impression of the school and 
its inmates we must see many things besides 
the Sunday parade. If anyone feared that 
the military training might stamp out the 
individuality of the boys and convert them 
into mere animated automata, his fears 
would quickly be dispelled by a day, or even 
a few hours, spent in the Duke of York’s 
School. Among the 550 scholars he would 
find all the usual varieties of the genus boy, 
and, regarded collectively, he would find them 
as bright and free and happy a crew as 
might be met in any other big school, with 
the same love of fun and frolic, the same 
pride in their school, the same keenness for 


athletics, and the same affection for the 
“ tuck shop." 

The occupations of the “ Dukie," however, 
are not precisely like those of most other 
schoolboys. Some of them, in fact, are prob- 
ably peculiar to his own school. Let us 
follow him on a typical day in his school 
life. At six o’clock he is aroused from sleep 
by the shrill note of a bugle, or, if he is a 
phenomenally heavy sleeper, by the kind 
attentions of his neighbours in the dormi- 
tory. The first duty of the day is to make 
the beds and clean up and tidy the dormi- 
tory. Then a visit is paid to the lavatory, 
where, under a spray of warm water, he per- 
forms his ablutions, finishing up with a 
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plunge in the adjoining swimming-bath. 
After dressing, he forms up with the rest of 
his company—out of doors if the weather is 
fine—for half an hour’s drill, which may be 
either marching and physical exercises or 
artillery drill with the battery of seven- 
pounder guns that stands in front of the 


building. After all this, it will be believed 
that the summons to breakfast is a welcome 
one, and that at that meal delicate appetites 
are quite the exception. ; 

Morning school lasts from nine till twelve, 
and then comes an hour’s playtime for all 
except those who happen to belong to the 
squad of orderlies for the day, whose duties 
are to lay the tables and help prepare the 
dinner. Dinner is an interesting and cheer- 
ful function ; provisions are good and ample, 
and a continuous hum of conversation accom- 
panies the meal; the boy corporals, who sit 
at the heads of the tables, are responsible 
for the good order of their particular mess, 
but there is no restraint of reasonable con- 
versation. 

Dinner takes place in two dining-halls, as 
there is no one room large enough to accom- 
modate the whole of the 550 scholars. The 
larger dining-hall is a specially interesting 
room ; its walls are decorated with elaborate 
trophies of arms brought from the Tower of 
London, and over the mantelpiece in the 
middle of the room stands the grim figure of 
n medieval warrior armed cap-d-pie. It is 
asserted (to the new boys) that at night-time 
this worthy gets down from his pedestal and 
stalks through the dormitories. The room 
is further decorated with a number of 
pictures of a military character and with 
several shields that are competed for annually 
in various athletic contests. 

Dinner is followed, of course, by afternoon 
school, and then for about an hour and a- 
half one half of the school is at play while 
the other half is engaged in a variety of 
occupations of a useful but not strictly 
scholastic kind. The next day the positions 
will be reversed: the workers of to-day will 
be at play and the players at work. A walk 
round the school at this time of the day is a 
rather curious experience. In one room 
the drum and fife band is practising; an 
excellent band, no doubt, but hardly to be 
appreciated at such very close quarters. 
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Passing on to the rooms devoted to the brass 
band, we watch with admiring interest a 
small boy's manfu! assault upon a French 
horn and another’s fierce wrestlings with the 
trombone. A visit to the beginners’ room is 
an awesome experience, and one we are not 
anxious to prolong. It seems little short of 
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a miracle that the perpetrators of the weird 
noises we hear in the practising-rooms 
develop in a year or two into the expert 
young bandsmen whose finished  perfor- 
mances give so much pleasure on public 
occasions. 

But, of course, everyone cannot be a bands- 


man, and a little farther on we find a room- 
ful of boys engaged in the less thrilling but 
not less useful occupation of darning socks. 
In another room forty or fifty boys are seated 
tailor-wise on low tables, busily engaged, 
under the direction of a master tailor, in 
carrying out repairs and alterations to gar- 


ments, while yet another contingent are 
engaged in making flannel underclothes. 
Strange occupations these, you may say, for 
boys. But they are all part of the essential 
education of a soldier. Every old cam- 
paigner knows how much skill with the 
needle increases both the efficiency and the 
comfort of the soldier on active service. And 
the boys at the Duke of York’s School show 
no small degree of expertness in these seem- 
ingly feminine accomplishments. The boy 
who would carry off the prize given annually 
by the Commander-in-Chief to the best 
darner in the school must display a deftness 
and skill that his own grandmother might 
envy. 

After tea the majority of the boys are free 
to amuse themselves according to their own 
sweet will. In summer-time they will mostly 
be found in the playgrounds at cricket or 
other outdoor games. In the winter they 
may pass the time in rough-and-tumble 
play in their playrooms, or more quietly, but 
probably not less agreeably, in the room set 
apart for chess, draughts, dominoes, and 
similar games, or in the library, where a 
really excellent selection of books and period- 
icals is available for their use. The librarian 
is a Crimean veteran, who takes a lot of inte- 
rest in the boys and their reading, and well 
looks after their interests in this department. 

To this “ go as you please " rule there are, 
however, a few exceptions. Every evening 
about 150 boys are hard at work in the fine 
gymnasium. They are taking their turn at 
а course of gymnastics, lasting about a month, 
which each boy goes through every six 
months or so. A few more are in the swim- 
ming-bath learning to. swim, under the 
direction of the sergeant-major and with the 
help of some of their schoolfellows who are 
expert swimmers. Possibly also there may 
be a small and dolorous band engaged in 
boot-cleaning. This is the “dirty squad," 
composed of boys who, during the day, have 
fallen short of the soldierly ideal of neatness 
and personal cleanliness, which is as high in 
the Duke of York's School as in any regiment 
in the army. 


Then, too, there will be a few of the bov 
corporals every night on sentry duty. One 
will be posted at the gate to answer callers, 
others at various points in the building and 
grounds to see that the boys in their play 
conduct themselves reasonably and do not 


break any school rules, One notices here a 
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curious compromise between the regimental 
and the school idea. The boy corporal has a 
soldier’s duties to perform; but he is a boy 
after all, and he is allowed to have a chum 
with him, to beguile with cheerful conversa- 
tion the tedium of his vigil. Some may 
wonder what is the advantage of being a 
corporal, if it means work while others are 
at play. Well, the duties are not very heavy, 
and as the position is a reward for smartness 
and good conduct, it is naturally looked upon 
by the boys as an honour to be coveted; it 
means, too, a position of authority among 
their fellows comparable to that of the Sixth 
Form in a public school, and—not the least 
important consideration—it means more 
pocket-money. 

That the school has in the past turned out 
many boys who have served their country 
with distinction and brought honour to the 
school is shown by the long list in the 
vestibule of old boys who have obtained 
commissions in the army. The list includes 
the names of two major-generals. In con- 
nection with the late war, three “old boys " 
gained Distinguished Conduct Medals and 
several others were mentioned in despatches. 

The present generation of boys may be 
-rusted to give as good an account of them- 
selves when their turn comes as any of their 
predecessors have done. The school is in 
а high state of efficiency, and many dis- 
tinguished people, including the King and 
Lord Roberts, have shown special interest in 
its welfare. Last summer, while holiday- 
making in Wales, four of the boys had the 
great privilege of being presented to the 
King and Queen, and receiving from Her 
Majesty a gift of a sovereign apiece. With 
the general public, too, the red-coated 
soldier lads are prime favourites. At the 
Lord Mayor's Show or the Military Tourna- 
ment, or wherever else they may chance to 
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make a public appearance, they are always 
sure of a most enthusiastic reception. As it 
has been determined to move the school 
from Chelsea into the country, the boys will 
probably in future be less in the public eye 
than they have been in the past. From 
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that point of view the migration is to be 
regretted, but no doubt the advantages of 
& healthier atmosphere, ampler breathing 
spaces, and more convenient premises will 
more than compensate for any possible dis- 
advantage. 
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WATER-BEETLES AS PETS FOR BOYS. 


By THE REV. JOHN ISABELL, F.E.S. 


ANKIND, wnether civilised or savage, 
delights in using animals as play- 
things, and especially young animals. To 
this fact kittens often owe their lives, and 
puppies their contributions to the dog tax. 
Exhibitions are held to encourage this habit, 
at which prizes are given for guinea-pigs and 
tortoises, for rabbits and white mice, for 
cocks, hens, and ducks, for canaries, bull- 
finches, pigeons, and cockatoos. 

Only man, who stands at the head of living 
beings on this earth, is a keeper of pets, 
so far as the possessors of backbones are 
concerned; even the most intellectual mon- 
key failing to copy him in this respect. 
Nevertheless ants, which perhaps take the 
first place among animals without backbones, 
are believed to keep pets, having brains sharp 
enough to appreciate submission and rever- 
ence from their inferiors. 

All kinds of animals have been used as 
pets, including young tigers. But a pet, to 
be acceptable to persons of small means and 
to the young, to say nothing of the general 
public, must be safe to handle, clean in its 
habits, easily supplied with food and house- 
room, interesting to look at, cheap to buy or 
easy to. find. A millionaire may keep a 
menagerie, @ mighty hunter may tame a 
whale or a crocodile, but we are not all 
millionaires or hunters. 

My ambition in the matter of pets found 
satisfaction in keeping water-beetles. They 
cost nothing; I had only to betake myself to 
the nearest moorland pool, armed with a bag 
of strainer cloth fastened like a shrimp-net 


at the end of a stick, and with two or three 
sweeps around the water-weeds in the middle 
to accomplish my purpose. My captures 
were dozens of beetles big and small, together 
with water-boatmen and other pond-dwellers, 
enough to fill the tins I had taken in my 
pocket. 

Water-beetles are not found everywhere, 
even in spring and summer, but it must be a 
poor country where a walk of a mile or two 
will not bring the pet-seeker to a pond 
swarming with insect life. The true water- 
beetles are, strangely enough, not specially 
abundant in hot countries. On the contrary, 
they seem to prefer cool water, and the frigid 
ponds of Lapland are chosen as readily as 
the heated swamps under the equator. 
Eighteen hundred species are known, and 
over a hundred of these have made Great 
Britain their home. 

Besides these mariners, there is another 
group containing some scores of species, 
which vary much in their love of the water ; 
some being expert swimmers, while others 
are only able to crawl on the water weeds, or 
along the mud. Then there are the polished 
whirligigs, whose antics on the surface of the 
water may be seen in any country parish on 
sunny days. Lastly, there are a few beetles 
which content themselves with clinging to 
the under-side of stones in streams, and are 
not swimmers at all. 

With all this abundance of species there 
need not be any difficulty in the selection of 
a pet. The beetles vary in size from the 
first joint of a big thumb, to almost a pin’s 
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head. Their colour is usually olive above 
and black or yellow beneath ; the olive being 
often beautified in a quiet way with light 
markings or spots. I chose the great water- 
beetles, whose scientific name is Dytiscus 
marginatus; the first word meaning the 
diver and the second referring to a band of 
gold around their back. These beetles are 
among the largest found in Britain, and are 
therefore easily watched and more readily 
kept from escaping than their smaller 
brethren. 

A pond to keep my beetles in was very 
easily provided. It consisted of a deep bowl, 
nearly as large round as an ordinary wash- 
basin, and half filled with water. In the 
middle a big stone was set, whose top stood 
like an island out of the water, and gave the 
beetles a chance of taking walking exercise 
when they were tired of swimming. On the 
top of the bowl was placed a sheet of common 
glass, large enough to leave no room for 
escape, and fitting so loosely as to admit 
plenty of air. 

It was always a delight to watch the 
beetles in their tiny pond. They were 
beautiful in their persons and elegant in 
their movements. The backs were olive in 
colour, ornamented with the gold bands 
spoken of above, the under-side and the legs 
were a reddish yellow. Under the wing- 
covers were large and powerful wings, capa- 
ble of taking their owners through the air, 
and only shown—if shown at all—at night- 
time. The backs of the males were smooth 
and glossy, and those of the females fluted 
with ridges running from head to tail. 

There was no difficulty whatever in finding 
suitable food. Sometimes I went a-fishing 
in the pond the beetles came from, and 
drew out and transferred water-boatmen and 
small beetles to the bowl, leaving my pets to 
capture them in their own natural way. 
That they did this is clear from the fact that, 
at the end of a week or two, only the pets re- 
mained in the bowl. Another and easier 
method of feeding them was to dig for worms 
in the garden. A still easier plan was to 
drop in bits of roast beef at intervals of 
about a week. The objection to the beef 
was that it made the water foul, but this 
only meant that the bowl had to be emptied, 
and clean water poured in, a little oftener. 

During the process of cleaning, the 
beetles were placed in an empty basin, up 
whose slippery sides they were unable to 
climb. It is said that these water-beetles are 
cannibals, but my pets showed no desire to 
eat one another ; perhaps because I took care 
that they should not be tempted by hunger. 

The beetles are able to stay under water 
for hours at a time, especially when they 
remain quiet; but under ordinary circum- 
stances they come very often to the surface 
for fresh air, which they obtain by pushing 
the ends of their bodies out of the water, and 
breathing through air-holes under the wing- 
covers. When feeding—and I fancy even when 
sleeping—they float in a sloping position, 
with their heads down and their tails just 
out of the water. When they dive they 
close their wing-covers, shutting into the 
hollow under them a supply of air, which 
lasts them until they come up again. Often 
when the lamp was lighted at night the 


beetles crawled to the top of their island, and, 


after a loud humming, clinked against the 
glass and fell back into the water. This 
meant that they wished to fly away; the 
humming being perhaps a way of blowing 
the moisture from their wings or of filling 
their bodies with air so as to lighten them 
for the flight. 

Their swimming and diving by day were 
more easily seen and admired. The first 
pair of legs of the males, and especially the 
feet, are wonderful objects. Besides the 
usual claws given them for grasping objects 
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beneath the water, they have strong suckers 
on each foot with which they cling to slippery 
substances. So strong are the suckers, that 
they retain their hold and support the weight 
of their owners even when they are dead. 
Each foot consists of one large sucker and 
several smaller ones. They аге beautiful 
when viewed through a magnifying-glass. 
The second pair of leys are of the ordinary 


beetle type, but the third pair are flattened, 
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Author of * Chats about Pigeon Fanciers,” * All about the Flying Homer,” etc, etc. 


[= blackbird, to say the least of him, is 

well known. There are few more 
familiar British birds. He is one of our 
earliest songsters—that is to say, he com- 
mences to sing probably earlier in the year 
tiran any other bird —and, as for breeding, why, 
nests of this bird have been found as early 
as January, when all places were covered in 
snow. 

Now, of course, it is perfectly unnecessary 
for me to describe this bird. Its black coat 
and golden bill are familiar to all, and its 
lovely song is likewise as popular; many 
people, myself included, I must confess, 
prefer its thrilling notes to those of the 
thrush. I think there is scarcely anything 
more beautiful than the song of the blackbird, 
and if you are lucky enough to be able to 
bury yourself in a wood, many miles away 
from everywhere, and simply gloat over the 
beauties of nature and the songs of the 
fexthered choir, you will always find the 
blackbird to the fore, singing its little heartfelt 
song, perched high up on the topmost 
branches of a birch or fir tree, and you 
will appreciate his song perhaps more than 
that of any other bird, because he is so 
familiar and so homelike to you. 

It is a peculiar fact that this bird’s song 
degenerates in captivity—that is to say, the 
song of a hand-reared blackbird is never so 
good as that of a blackbird which has been 
snared or otherwise wild caught. The hand- 
reared bird will not have more than five or 
six notes in its song. I have found, however, 
that it is by no means so satisfactory to kee 
a snared bird in a cage in full health and 
vigour as one which has been hand-reared in 
captivity. 

The female blackbird can be easily 
distinguished from the fact that she is 
brownish in tint—more like the thrush, the 
bill too being brown. А freshly caught 
blackbird is worth about half a crown, and 
you can buy one at almost any bird-shop for 
that amount. Of course, a bird in full song 
is much more valuable, as much as 10s. per 
bird being obtainable. This price refers only 
to first-class songsters, and does not apply 
to all blackbirds. The first characteristic 
necessary in so valuable & bird is mellowness 
of tune, and, secondly, length of song. 

The best kind of cage for a blackbird is 
the box shape, which I have previously 
described in detail. It is unnecessary again 
to give particulars, and I would refer my 
readers to previous articles. Of course, if the 
young bird-fancier cares to have a large 
aviary, well and good, and he will then find 
that his blackbirds will probably nest if a 
pair are kept, though it is rather doubtful 
whether the young will be hatched, as the 
cock bird is usually of a restless and spiteful 
nature. This, to the beginner, is most annoy- 
ing, as frequently after the hen has carefully 
laid an ogg, it will be found merely an empty 
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broadened, and edged with hairs, so as to 
make them into excellent) paddles. With 
these powerful propellers, the beetles sent 
themselves right across their miniature pond 
in a couple of strokes. 

How long these beetles live it is impossible 
to say. Insects do not often attain a great 
age, although the American cicada із 
supposed to live for at least seventeen years. 
How old my beetles were when I caught 


OUR FEATHERED FRIENDS. 


By Н. KENDRICK, JUN., 


CHAPTER III.—THE BLACKBIRD, THRUSH, ETC. 


and broken shell lying on the ground, just 
beneath the nest. Altogether it is not to be 
considered satisfactory to devote an aviary 
to blackbirds, as none other than merles can 
be kept in one place in consequence of their 
most pugnacious instincts. 

It is therefore best to consider this bird 
solely as a songster and to keep it alone ina 


. cage. 


Give your blackbird as much air and light 
as possible, and this bird thrives best when 
the cage is kept out of doors in the daytime. 
Of course, you must use your discretion as to 
the weather, and, if it should be foggy or wet, 
it will certainly be better to keep the cage 
under cover, say, in an outhouse. Most 
readers will require a tame bird, and in this 
case there is only one course open—viz, to 
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hand-rear a nestful and afterwards pick out 
the cock birds. It is not ditficult to pick out 
the cocks as, in the nest, they will be found 
to be the smaller birds of the two, and it is 
practically an easy job to hand-rear them. 

I have before given some details with 
reference to hand-rearing which can be 
followed, but young blackbirds want looking 
after very carefully, and, if there is the 
slightest sign of drooping, they must be given 
some scraped beef immediately. This will 
usually pull them through all right and bring 
them out fine specimens. 

With reference to feeding the adult birds, 
fruit and insects form the chief foods of the 
blackbird in a wild state, and it naturally 
follows that, in order to keep birds in cap- 
tivity in good condition, similar food must be 
given. Ripe fruit of all sorts can be freely 
placed at the bird's disposal in the season, 
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them I eannot tell, but they gave me pleasure | 
for about three years. Unfortunately, at 


last I had to leave them behind in the care 
of a friend, and one day, being uncovered, 
they flew off, and were never seen again. 
For all I know, they may be still living in 
their ancestral pond. I am hoping soon to 
have new water-beetles as pets. I know no 
others that will better suit my pocket or give 
me greater enjoyment. 


but every care must be taken that the fruit 
is really ripe. An occasional worm is a 
dainty and will do good ; but the staple foo! 
should consist of barley-meal, mixed with a 
little milk into a crumbly paste, and to ке 
you may add a few spoonfuls of ants’ eggs. 
Any scraps from the dinner-table, such as 
potatoes mixed with gravy, a little underdone 
meat, cheese, and any farinaceous puddings 
may be given, and all this variety will tenc 
to keep your blackbird in good health. 

I need scarcely add that it is absolutely 
essential that the cage should be kept scru- 
pulously clean, otherwise our feathered friend 
will present a very wretched appearance. I! 
is also necessary to have a good layer of grit | 
at the bottom of the cage, and a bath, which 
the bird is very fond of, must be given 
frequently. Blackbirds, as a matter of fact. 
are so fond of bathing that they very often 
catch severe colds if allowed too much free- 
dom in this direction during the winter-time. 
It is best therefore to give plenty of water in. 
the summer-time, but in the winter-time tc. 
give the baths more sparingly and to take 
them away as soon as the bird has had a 
reasonable dip. 

As I have before mentioned, the blackbird’: 
song is very beautiful, and, if carefully taught. 
he will sometimes learn to pipe а tune an: 
even on occasions to speak a few words. i: 
this respect, blackbirds are much more teach. 
able than, say, the thrush, though they a: 
much less likely to breed in confinement ths: 
the latter birds. 

In a wild state, the blackbird is occasional: 
heard to sing during winter's mild days ; be: 
it is not really until the spring sets in the 
we hear it in full song. It builds its nest 
most frequently in a thick bush or hedrr. 
being particularly fond of the near presen: 
of & pond or some water. The nest is: 
bulky one, and the framework is compos: 
of roots and twigs, within which is laid : 
thin lining of mud with small fibrous го: 
and moss. The nest contains generally foc: 
or five eges, which are greenish-grey in со1ош. 
spotted with light red brown, and the youn: 
when hatched, are fed with worms. In tl 
breeding season, these birds are particu! 
impudent, and come very near to hum:: 
habitations, frequently selecting a garden :: 
order to find plenty of worms for the: 
nestlings and the probability of fruit whe. 
they get their young on the wing. It is su: 
that the appearance of a cat near their ne- 
greatly excites their wrath, and, far {гог 
being timid, they are extremely couragecu-. 
and very often are able, by darting down >: 
near as almost to dash in her face, to drit: 
the feline away. 

It may not be generally known that wh: 
and pied blackbirds are to be found. In‘ 
district not far from Paris they are extremt- 
numerous, and the title of a certain estate :2 
that neighborrhood is kept up by the pre 
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sentation each year of a white blackbird to the 
lord of the manor. 

We will now consider, for a short time, the 
ever-popular thrush, of which we give an 
illustration. This bird is undoubtedly well 
known, and it seems scarcely necessary to 
describe it. As, however, there are two or 
three different varieties, and our present 


' subject is the song-thrush, perhaps I had 


better give a short description of the bird. 
The upper parts are brown in colour, tinted 
with olive; the wing-coverts are edged and 
tipped with а reddish-yellow shade ; the cere 
is yellow, and the throat white in the middle 
and without spots. The sides of the neck 
and breast are reddish-yellow with dark brown 
spots of a triangular shape. The under- 
parts and flanks are pure white with oval 
spots, dark brown in colour, and the under 
wing-coverts are orange-yellow of a pale 
description. The bill and feet are greyish- 
brown. In size this bird is eight to nine 
inches long, and in breadth, from wing-tip 
to wing-tip, about thirteen inches. 

The thrush makes a most charming cage 
bird, and its bigger brother, the missel- 
thrush, may be kept under the same con- 
ditions, although, as far as song is concerned, 
it is nowhere in it with our present subject. 

It is hardly needful to go into the question 
of the cage. The box pattern does remark- 
ably well in this case, and cannot be improved 
upon, as far as I know. It should be borne 
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in mind that as large a cage as possible must 
be given to this bird, and the larger it is, so 
much the better are your prospects of keeping 
your pet in good health and song. Grit is 
an absolute necessity with this bird also, 
and scrupulous cleanliness is likewise es- 
sential. 

It is always best, in the case of wild British 
birds, to hand-rear those specimens which 
you intend to keep in a cage, and in the case 
of the thrush this is not a difficult matter. 

The nest of the thrush is large, having 
reference to the size of the bird, and is found 
in various places. It can sometimes be 
seen on the bank amongst the nettles. 
Sometimes in a thorn-bush, a larch or young 
fir-tree, a furze-bush, and occasionally in an 
apple or pear-tree. The inside of the nest 
is plastered over evenly with clay, and no 
lining is used. The eggs, which are four to 
five in number, are blue in colour with a few 
black spots, mostly at the larger end. If you 
find a nest of young ones, it is not difficult 
to rear them on a diet of boiled liver, 
oatmeal, dried yolk of egg, and some ants' 


gs. 

The following is a good preparation for 
feeding these birds. Take one part of 
bullock's or sheep's liver boiled hard and 
grated when cold, half a part of ants' eggs, 
half a part of preserved yolk of egg, and 
one part of fine oatmeal. Mix these well 
together, spread out evenly, on a tray or 
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sheet of paper to dry, and place in a cool 
oven until perfectly free from moisture. 
This mixture can be kept very well in closely 
stoppered bottles. When wanted for use, 
mix as much as will be required for the day 
with an equal quantity of freshly grated raw 
carrot. During the summer-time these birds 
will require a reasonable quantity of fruit, 
which must, of course, be ripe, and a snail 
given occasionally will be greatly relished. 

The food of the thrush in its wild state 
during winter consists of worms, insects, and 
snails, and it is remarkably adept in finding 
out what is necessary for its sustenance. 
The worms it draws out of their holes in 
lawns and meadows, and the others it hunts 
for amongst moss and ston»s, extracting the 
eatable parts of the snails by dashing them 
against a stone. When oace a thrush has 
found a stone, which it considers best adapted 
to its requirements for snail-smashing, it 
returns time after time to the same spot, so 
that you may occasionally come across, in 
your country rambles, a place thickly strewn 
with . snail-shells, all very probably the 
remains of one bird. As the spring comes 
on, the thrush develops a taste for cater- 
pillars, and, in the summer-time, strawberries, 
gooseberries, currants, and all fruit, in fact, 
come in for a good share of his attention. 

During the whole of the periods, the 
thrush occasionally resorts to animal food, 
and in winter it is very fond of wild 
berries. Our gardening friends, however, 
must not run away with the idea that the 
thrush is purely and simply a fruit thief. It 
frequently renders great service as a devourer 
of insects, which more than compensates for 
its depredations, so that the gardener, if he is 
а wise man, will prefer to scare the bird off 
his fruit rather than kill it with a gun. 

Altogether, what 1 have said will, I think, 
show that the thrush is & most interesting 
pet in every way; and it is possible, if these 
birds are kept in pairs in an aviary, to bring 
out some respectable nests. I cannot say, 
however, that I advise the breeding of wild 
British birds in confinement. It is generally 
less trouble to hand-rear the nest which 
may be found in your country walks. 

The missel-thrush, which I have before 
mentioned, is much larger іп every way than 
the song-thrush, but vastly inferior in its 
piping qualities. 16 is found in almost every 
quarter of the kingdom, and is known by 
various local names, which are far too 
numerous to mention. During the summer- 
time this bird feeds on worms and grubs, 
and is said to be much given to plundering 
the nests of other birds for their eggs and 
young. In the winter its food principally 
consists of berries, amongst which the moun- 
tain-ash and yew are preferred ; and during 
the cold days this thrush is very wild and 
wary, only venturing to approach the precincts 
of habitation when pressed by hunger. Un- 
fortunately, it is an awful tyrant towards 
other birds, being very selfish and domineering 
in the extreme. It has been known to take 
possession of a yew-tree laden with berries, 
and, after satisfying its own hunger, absolutely 
to refuse to allow any other bird to approach 
that tree. These “dog in the manger ” pro- 
pensities make it an enemy to most of its 
kind, and I only refer to these nasty little 
ways in order to be strictly truthful, 
although I should much prefer to leave what 
I have written unsaid. 

The ring-ouzel is a very pretty specimen, 
although I cannot say that it is a great 
success in a cage. It is, however, quite 
possible to keep it as a kind of curiosity. 
The song is by no means beautiful, consist- 
ing of a low warble. In size this bird is 
about the same as the blackbird, and the 
general colour is black, but on the breast there 
is a pure white mark, broad and shieldlike 
in shape. The bill and legs are dusky. 
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Most frequently the nest of the ring-ouzel 
is found on a ledge of stone or bank amongst 
heather, or amongst the lower branches of a 
tree. A fair quantity of mud is used in the 
construction of the nest and there is a lining 
of grass and fibre. The eggs are greenish- 
white in colour, spotted with reddish-brown 
and grey, although they vary very consider- 
ably and are frequently confused with those 
of the blackbird. 

It is a migrating bird, arriving in this 
country in April and returning to southern 
countries early in the autumn. Whilst it is 
in this country its habits and food are similar 
to those of the blackbird, and towards the 
end of its days in this island of ours it 
frequently descends to the level counties and 
is very often met with in gardens, where 
it generally raids the fruit and berry trees. 

As I havesaid, the ring-ouzel does not make 
a very satisfactory pet, and I cannot recom- 
mend it to my readers in this capacity, 
although to the enthusiast all birds are 
interesting, and this one would certainly be a 
curiosity. If it has no other recommenda- 
tions, it can certainly be called a pretty, if 
not beautiful, member of the feathered tribe. 

There are other thrushes which are occa- 
sionally seen in this country. White's 
thrush is a native of Japan, but about seven 
or eight specimens have been obtained in 
Europe, and among them two were found in 


England and Ireland. It cannot, however, 
be called a British bird. There is also the 
gold-vented thrush, a single specimen of 
which was shot in Ireland in 1838; it is a 
native of Africa, but very little is known of 
its habits, so that I cannot put them on 
record. 

We will now for a few moments consider 
the smallest of the thrush family. This is 
the red-wing, and we are all familiar with 
this bird ; its upper plumage is olive-brown, 
above black and yellow. There is а bright 
white streak above the eye, and the lower 
plumage is white with oblong dusky spots. 
The under wing-coverts and flanks are 
bright orange-red, the bill dusky, and the 
feet grey. The 8 are greenish-blue 
in colour, mottled with dark brown-red 
spots. 

The skylark, of which we give a picture 
with this article, is very popular throughout 
the country. It has a powerful song, which 
is sweet when heard proceeding from the 
clouds, but is decidedly too loud for the 
house, so that those who keep it in a cage 
nearly always hang it outside a window 
or over a door, as it cannot be kept in a 
room. The usual kind of cage for a sky- 
lark is a large one, with a dumb roof and a 
sort of bay window in front, in which is 
placed a nice green turf, which should be 
changed at least once a week. The feeding 
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is not very difficult—staie bread finely 
crushed, crushed oats, and hemp crushed 
and mixed with bread-crumbs will do very 
nicely, and the bird will likewise enjoy hard- 
boiled eggs, beef cut very small, and occa- 
sionally a worm. 

In appearance this bird is reddish-brown 
in the upper parts, and the centre of each 
feather is dark brown; there is a white, 
Streak above the eyes, the throat is white, 
and the neck and breast whitish tinged 
with red and yellow and with dark brown 
streaks. In length it is about seven inches. 
It builds its nest in a hollow in the ground, 
say in the rut of a cart-wheel, or something 
of that sort, and the structure is composed 
of dry grass lined with finer fibres. 

It lays four or five eggs, which are greyish 
in colour, thickly speckled with dark grey 
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and brown, and it rears two broods in the 
geason. The skylark displays great attach- 
ment to its young, and Johns says that it has 
been known, when disturbed by mowers, to 
build a dome over its nest as a substitute for 
the natural shelter afforded by the grass, and 
even to remove its young to another place of 
concealment. If kept in a cage, it will be 
found that the male bird is an excellent 
nurse. 

I should like to have had an oppor- 
tunity of writing at considerable length on 
other British birds which might be kept as 
pets by our readers, but the space is too 
limited, and I have to obey the Editor's 
ruling. On some other occasion I may be 
able to discuss at greater length those birds 
I have already dealt with, and perhaps add 
some others to the list. 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


A CORNER CABINET, AND 
HOW TO MAKE IT. 


Bv W. LEIGHTON, 


FOR a boy carpenter few simpler pieces of cabinet- 
making can be found than the corner cupboard de- 
scribed below. The cost of making such an article 
will not come to more than a trifle, although, when 
painted or enamelled white, it will present a very 
handsome appearance. 

The wood you will require is as follows: one piece 
of pine, 16 ft. by 11 in., which should be 1 in. thick , 
a piece of fret-wood about 16 in. by 10 in., and two 
small picture-frames which will be described further 
on. You will also want two dozen 1}-in. screws and a 
quarter of a pound of l-in. wire brads, also a tin of 
white enamel and some gold paint. 


HISTORY OF YE 
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N° English monarch coming forth 
To keep the realm in order, 

King James (like many a canny Scot) 
Was glad to cross the Border ; 

The only feature of his reign 
Important to remember 

Is the great Gunpowder design 
Still blazoned each November. 


King Charles, on whom the British Crown 
Devolved, when James was dead, 
Boon lost not only crown and throne, 
But likewise lost his head— 
A most unkingly thing to do— 
And left the luckless nation 
Beneath the somewhat pond'rous sway 
Of Noll’s administration, 


The public mind again relaxed 
In mood from grave to gay 

When Oharles, tle second of that name, 
Came home again—to stay ; 

But when his brother James indulged 
In sundry foolish pranks, 

A Dutchman, known as Bill the Third, 
Received the Crown with thanks, 


With help of Mary, gracious queen 
And most attentive wife, 
William was able to retain 
The post of King for life; 
And when he died, his sister Anne, 
By many called “ The Good,” 
Filled her delightful little róle 
As nicely as she could, 


When Anne expired, tiie regal mart, 
Now swamped by competition, 
Was thronged with eager applicants 
Desirous of position ; 

The lucky man on whom tlie Crown 
Was placed by State decree, 

Like many goods of lesser worth, 
Was made in Germany, 


ENGLISH NATION. 


PART THE SECOND, 
(Continued from page 511.) 


s By W. R. Carey. 


(With Illustration by STEPHEN REID.) 


His name was George of Hanover, 
Aud, when his days were ended, 

Three later Georges of his race 
Their gracious care extended 

To this great land. A William next 
To kingship was promoted; 

He often sailed the stormy sea, 
To which he was devoted. 


And now let every voice unite 
In praise of that good Queen — 
The noblest, wisest, most beloved 
Our land has ever seen; 
VICTORIA !—long her name shall live 
And bear its glorious part 
In the wide future of the realm 
So dear to her true heart. 


Her reign was marked by many new 
And marvellous inventions— 

Home-rulers, motors, fountain-pens, 
Free wheels, and church extensions ; 

Bombs, wires, and Little Englanders, 
And various agitations, 

Ping-pong, the tube called twopenny, 
And penny publications. 


My grand historic theme now draws 
In triumph to its finish ; 

The seventh Edward climbs the throne— 
Ne'er may his fame diminish ; 

From north and south, from east and west, 
Glau hosts flocked up to town on 

Foot, cycle, ship, and motor-car, 
To see him put his crown on. 


Once more I humbly dedicate 
My intellectual pages 
To scholars small, and masters great, 
Deans, doctors, dons, and sages. 
Let each for whom this history 
With toil severe was written 
Devoutly thank his stars that Le 
Cau boast the name of Briton, 
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After planing your plank up smooth on both sides, 
cut off two pieces 4 ft. 6 in. long, saw a strip an inch 
wide off one of them to allow for the overlap, and mark 
them out asin fig. 2. You must now take your key- 
hole saw and cut them round by the shaded line. 
With six screws fasten them together, as at с, fig. 6, 
teking care that they are at right angles with each 
other. You shouk only use a little glue, and counter- 
sink the screw heads so that they are flush with the 
wood, 

The shelves are shaped as A and R, fig. 3, two being 
cut of each—those like A for the lower, and the 
B-shaped ones for the upper ; while two smaller shelves 
are cut as c, having the front edge curved. All the 
shelves must be put in at the distances shown in fig. 2. 
They are fastened with four screws each (A, fig. 6), 
and will form a very substantial framework. 

The bottom piece (fig. 4) is also of l-in. stuff, and 
its edges are bevelled to make it fit close to the sides, 
to which it is fastened by two screws, It is als 
nailed to the bottom shelf, the brads being punched iu 
und covered by small plugs made of match-sticks. Six 
pieces of the shape of fig. 5 must be cut out, two of 
which are glued to the upper side of the top shelf, as 
in fig. 1, and two likewise to the bottom. A piece of 
wood, 14 in. wide: be fastened to the upper shelf 
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of the lower cupboard, in the same manner as you 
previously fastened the bottom piece, and the remain- 
ing angles are fastened to it. They should each have 
a screw driven into them from the sides, 


FIG. 2. 


As the doors of the two cupboards cannot very well 
be bevelled to fit the sloping sides, these angles are 
filled in by lin. by 1 in. pine (the piece sawn off the 
back will come in here) and a shooting-board will 
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grey facilitate the making of the joint. 'They are 
tened as shown by n, fig. 6, and should fit tightly 
between the shelves. The making of neat doors is 
slightly above the skill of an average boy, but these 
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FIG. 4. 


I have manufactured by using picture-frames ; and 
although the joints are not generally used in cabinet- 

making, yet they form an excellent substitute, 
Take a careful measurement of the two spaces, and 
get a picture-framer to make you frames to correspond. 
You must impress upon him that these 


are the outside dimensions, and that 
you require glass for one only—viz. the 
smaller. They should be of some plain 


FIG. 5. wood, and must not be gilt. Take the 
larger and cut your piece of fret-wood, 

which should be about } in. thick, to fit the rebate; 
fasten it in place with some thin beads behind, taking 
care that they fit well at the corners. You will want 
two pairs of brass hinges, and two locks and handles. 
Fasten the hinges as in fig. 1, and the locks on the 
other side. If you wish still further to embellish it, 


you can glue some half-round beading on the centre 
of the panel, mitring the corners as shown. The upper 
door is prepared in the same way, glass being put in 
instead of the wood, The lattice is made of thin strips 
of wood glued on the glass, as fig. 7, and, if the joints 
are carefully made, it looks very well. The fittings иге 
put on in the same way as the lower, and small pieces 
of wood should be glned to the shelves for the doors to 
shut against. 


FIG. 7. 


The upper cupboards shelves and brackets should 
be covered with velvet, and when the whole of the 
woodwork has been sandpapered over it can have a 
coat of priming. If you intend to paint it you should 
sandpaper over after each fresh coat, and brush some 
thin varnish overlast. You can, if you like, pick it 
out with gold paint, and when finished it will be a 
suitable addition for any drawing-room. 
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OUR *B.0P." DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 

Problem No. 14. 

By J. J. QUINLIYAN (LONDON). 
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White to move and win, 


A pleasing compound coup; the key-move 
not difficult. 


GAMES. 
THE PERPETUAL THREAT. 


The following game illustrates the prin- 
ciple of the Perpetual Threat in draughts, 
which is similar in character to the Per- 
petual Check in chess. The game was 
played at the World's Fair, Islington, 
London, between “ Mazam,” the automaton 
draughts player, and a Metropolitan pro- 
ficient. * Mazam ” lost with the White, but 
could have drawn as shown: 


GamE No. 11.—** DOoOUBLE-CORNER DYKE. 


9—14 27—24 15—24 14— 7 
22—17 7—10 27 —20 2--11 
11—15 29—25 11—15 17--14 
25 —22 8—12 23 —19 26—22 

(а) 15—19 25-21  15—94  14— 9 
24—15 4— 8 28—19 6—10 
10--19 82—27 14—18 (e)21—17 
17—10  3— 7 (d)81—27 22—18 

6—15 22—17 18—22 9— 6 
28—16 9- -14 27—23 11—15 
12—19 26—23 22—25 19 —16 
21—17 19 — 26 23—18 12—19 

5— 9 30—23 25—80 6— 2 
17—13 7—11 18—14 13—14 

(b 1— 6 (с) 24-19 80—26 В. wins 
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(a) This sequence of exchanges makes the 
“ Double-Corner Dyke Opening." Compare 
with our * Scientific Opening," No. 7 (Oc- 
tober 11, 1902). 

(b A strong move, but requires the 
acumen of a proficient to follow up. 

(c) White's only feasible play. 

(d) 16—19 would have made a straight 
draw. But the Thing had, perhaps, some 
deep and risky design ! 

(e) The losing move. The following play 
forces a highly scientific draw: 


9— 6 22—17 13— 9 26—31 
11—15 *10— 6 28—32 *7—10 
6— 2 17—22 9— 6 82—27 
15—24 *6—10 18—23 *10— 7 
*2— 6 (f)14—18 6— 2 2724 
10—14 *10—15 *23—26 (g) 7—10* 
6—10 *24— 28 2— 7 Drawn. 


(f) The repetition is to show that the 
“ see-saw " play at once permits the draw. 

(g) Careful examination will show that 
Black's play is limited by the threats pre- 
valent. ‘The see-saw play now maintains a 
draw, with the piece short, by the Perpetual 
Threat. 

* The starred moves indicate important 


stages. 


SoLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 13. 
By W. A. COLLIER (CHELSEA). 
Position: Black men on 4, 7, 13, king 26; 


White men on 18, 19, 22, 28, 29. White to 
move and win. 


29—25 25—21 28. 24 19— 3 
26—17 17— 22 22—15 W. wins. 
——0;;00e— 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


THE “VELLON.” 


“ R.S.F.” writes to us from Great Ormond Street, w.c, : 
“T have read with pleasure your interesting article on 

ge 219 of the‘ B.O.P.’ At the close of the article Mr. 

astings says that the ‘real vellon’ has never taken 
tangible shape ‘within the memory of the oldest in- 
habitants.’ I thought you might like to know that the 
‘real vellon’ actually exists in Spanish currency. I 
have lived myself for nearly seven years in a colony of 
Spain where these coins were in circulation. The value 
of this coin is two and a-half * peniques’ (Spanish 
pennies) or a quarter of the *peseta' (the Spanish 
monetary unit). It is a small silver coin similar to our 
own 3d, piece, and its value in English money is about 
2d." 


e 
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“THE ROYAL BRITISH AND 
BRITISH-COLONIAL POSTAGE- 
STAMP ALBUM.” 


UNDER this title Messrs. Edwin Healey & Co., of 
14 Wormwood Street, Old Broad Street, E.C., have just 
issued yet another postage-stamp album. Itis a hand- 
some volume, of goodly proportions, and seems in all 
respects thoroughly up-to-date. The guiding principle 
of the compiler has been to omit minor varieties, so as 
* to make it possible to complete the collection without 
60 many blank spaces always staring at one.” 


ote 


* HOBBIES" PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CATALOGUE. 


EORBIES LIMITED, of 12 Paternoster Square, London’ 
Kc, send us a copy of their new photographic 
catalogue for 1903, and a capital catalogue it is of 
their various specialities. It affords illustrations and 
details of their hand cameras, folding and film cameras, 
stand and studio cameras, etc., in addition to full lists 
of their complete outüts for beginners, tourists, and 
even professional photographers. We would particu- 
larly mention their * Rutico" hand camera, ar 
exceptionally good example of the serviceable magazine 
cameras it is now possible to obtain at a very low price, 
It sells at 6s., or post free 6s. 6d. ; takes full-size quarter- 
plates, and would prove a capital camera for the 
beginner to start, on. 
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WILLIAM WHITE.—TIt is against * B.O.P.” rules to reply 
by post. There is a small book published by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co. at 4s. 6d., entitled “Drawing for 
Machinists.” This you would find useful, but you must 
remember that simply copying a mechanical drawing 
is a very different thing trom getting out an original 
design. In the first instance you only require care 
and accurate measurement; but in the second an 
intimate knowledge of the construction of all kinds 
of machinery, with the strength of various metals, 
etc., is necessary, and this knowledge can only be 
acquired by study, and in practical engineering 
work. A little practice is worth a good deal of 
theory, and if you could get some practical engineer to 
give you a few lessons on the subject, and persevere 
in making scale drawings from rough sketches 
taken (with measurements) from various engines 
and other machines, you would soon acquire a 
knowledge of the work necessary to become a 
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STUTTERING (Troubled).—It is a nervous trouble, but 
the plan of cure would take up too much space if we 
were to give you advice here. Strengthen the body 
by exercise, anyhow, and take Virol and Fellows’ 
syrup. 


MECHANIC (A. К.).—1. Thoroughly examine the con- 
tacts, and if they are all right get a new battery. 
2. Not yet; we lave hal nearly forty fully illustrated 
articles on the subject and must wait a bit until 
something new in it comes along. 


Qu.Esrron,— Any information we could give would 
probably come too late, but we make it a rule not to 
assist in such circumstances, as it would be thought 
we were giving an unfair advantage to one boy over 
another. The better plan would be to apply to the 
librarian at the Public Library, to whom all could go, 
He would tell you what books to refer to. 
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V. B. C.—There are current British coins of the vaine 
of a third of a farthing and a quarter of a farthing 
in use in some of the colonies. Like the farthinys, 
they are struck at the Royal Mint. ` 


T. pe Booy.—1. It is a mark of Frederick William oí 
Prussia. 2, A George ПІ. shilling is worth from two 
to ten shillings, according to the variety and state 
of preservation. 


New Reaper.—Nothing more concise and trustwortLy 
than the article on training for athletic sports in tle 
first and second parts of our * Outdoor Games.” 


LixxEr (W. D.).—Mandible will need to be operate] on. 
Don't give hemp. 


ANTI-SACRILEGE (British Guiana).—1. Some printers 
may, but, in England, at any rate,'it is usual to 
employ the capital letter. 2. Yes, we certainly think 
the practice you mention in терага to naming ships 


HIGHLAND LADDIE and SIDNEY.—1. Any ofthe military 


mechanic ugl an. , А ; 
аша анайнашн musical-instrumeut makers. 2, For all particulars 


objectionable, and we have ourselves more than once 


J. N. V.—No. regarding military music and tutors for military protested against ìt. 
А instruments apply to Boosey & Cc. of Regent Street BLACKHEADS (В. C. D.).—There is really no remedy 
TE ` ` G o *9 vv " 7 - xk E^ . lod м y e г < yu , 
ыг» иск мы! HINE. ery ек gos ا ا‎ who publish the marches, ctc., for every regiment in except squeezing out and using zinc ointment at 
- зе > uo ” » к , d چ“‎ > ^ (*- е А ^ М . > . 
ger ee ee eee ee eee the army. night. Even this is not a certain cure. 


tions which appeared in the ‘ B.O.P.' volume for 1898 
on how to make the Wimshurst electrical machine. 
I have been successful in making one from those 
instructions, ard it will readily give a 44 in. spark 
with two Leyden jars. The whole cost, with the 
glass discs, Was exactly ten shillings.” 


C. A. G. (St. Giles).—1. Yes. 2. Both “ Indoor" and 
“ Outdoor " games are issued by us, and could be had 
either in volume form (8s. each) or else in twelve 
monthly parts at 6d. each part. They are at present 
out of print. 3. It means that the “ B.O.P.” pur- 
chased and incorporated from them everything 
worth retaining, when the magazines you mention 
ceased to exist as separate publications. 


D. G. ScoTT.—Among books on fish culture the best to 
buy, if your means are limited, are “ A Guide to Fish 
Culture," obtainable for 1s. from the author, J. J. 
Armistead, of the Solway Fishery, Dumfries; and 
“The Rainbow Trout," by C, Walker and Dr. Patti- 
son, published by Laurence & Bullen, Covent 
Garden, The price of this is a little higher, but not 
much. * An Angler's Paradise" is a more expensive 
book, being 7s. 114. post free, from J. J. Armistead. 
It is well got-up and illustrated. A book on the 
subject by the well-known Francis Francis was 
published in 1865 by Routledges, and is interesting, 
but, of course, far from being up to date. Several 
fish-culture works have been published in America, 
and among these “The Domesticated Trout,” by 
Livingstone Stone, gives the most useful information. 
There are many other books on the subject in various 
languages, probably some in Chinese (for they 
practisel the art while we were going about in suits 
of blue paint), but the foregoing will be enough to 
begin with. 


E N. Dracry-Lowe.—Much obliged, but the only thing 
new in it is the words. It was first described in our 
pages years ago, and the article was again published 
in our * Indoor Games.” 


Ост OF Form (Е. Y.). - You must not run or scorch or 
play footer till a doctor examines the veins you 
speak of. 


RkrkENTANT.—(Go in for the cold bath and exercise at 
once, Nervous and dyspeptic boys take same advice. 
Also “Anxious” and “Contrition.” All may take 
Easton's syrup and Virol. 

JACKIE (Pet Rat).—Only post-mortem could reveal 
cause of death. We believe it was over-confinement. 
Rats should have the cave as a retreat merely. 


remains. Nelson, according to an old schoolfellow, the late Mr. Levett Hanson, sat. between the door and the 

chimney. The brick on which, tradition says, he carved his name is still preserved. The schoel bas hern 

GROWING (L. Н. C.).—You may grow an inch or re-organised by the Endowed Schools Commissioners, and the Rev. H. Wimble, the Head Master, aims at 
even two yet. But you don't seem to be of the grow- adapting the school to modern requirements, while retaining muclyofsthe old Grammar School tone and 
ing kind. tradition. ] | (^ 
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The New Maori and the Old. 
————— ááccim cA eae 
CHRIS CUNNINGHAM : 
A STORY OF THE STIRRING DAYS OF NELSON. 
By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 
Author of “ The Shell-Hunters," “ The Cruise of the * Arctic Fox," “ Allan Adair," ete. 
CHAPTER VIII.—FIRST DAYS ON BOARD.—OFF TO MEET THE FRENCH. 

J Г the stern-sheets of the advancing boat sat His friend? His friend? That young gay boy of the lowest class, with nothing on save 
y one of the ship’s lieutenants, and beside midshipman so beautifully dressed, во happy- а tarry pair of canvas bags, а pair of purser’s 


him, in all the glory of his new uniform, his looking and even nonchalant, the friend of shoes without shape or form, and a sleeve- 
friend Albert Tredegar. him—Christopher Cunningham, a ship's less flanne] jumper—standing here in the 
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mizzen-top, a knife bv his side in a wooden 
sheath, and a bucket in his hand. 

How could he meet Albert— Pris's sister, 
the son and heir to а baronetcy. although the 
boy who used to be his companion in many a 
rainble over hill and dell, and rugged heath. 
land? 

How was he to address him when they did 
meet? It could not be as of old, on terms of 
equality-—he, Albert the oflicer ; he, Chris the 
boy of the bucket! 

If, however, his face had flushed it had 
not been with shame, but because he had 
been taken aback, as it were, by young 
Tredegar's sudden appearance. 

Then his pride саше to his assistance with 
а leap and a bound. There was a great gulf 
fixed between middy and ship's boy, but was 
he not a Cunningham ? Had his father not 
served the King before him and retired from 
the Service covered with wounds and glory ? 
This jumper he wore, these shoes even — were 
they not as much the royal uniform as 
even the captain's gold-laced coat? | 

He glanced at his tattooed right arm; 
that had been done long ago—a crown and 
an anchor: he. Chris himself, was a servant of 
the King, and he meant to do his duty to kim 
and to his country, even if dressed in rags and 
tatters. 

He held his head up more proudly now. 
He felt dignified. Part and parcel was he of 
the ship in which he stood—part and parcel 
of the splendid Вес that was already told off 
to crush the insolent French and sweep them 
from the seas. 

And, bucket in hand, Chris went slowly 
down the ratlines and leant upon the deck. 
At this very moment Albert saw him, and, 
stepping byhtasa deer, walked right towards 
him, extending his hand. 

“Chris, my dear boy, I am so pleased to 
meet vou." 

And hand met hand - the soiled hand and 
the clean. 

“Гь glad too. I'm so glad; but Albert 
—]'n only a boy before the mast; you 
belong to the gunroom and the quarter- 
deek.” 

Albert laughed a ringing, joyous, boyish 
lugh. * Ha! ha! ha!--as if that would 
matter! Oh, you funny Chris, just as if 
that would matter!—and, 'pon honour, as 
your father says, I'm tremendously glad 
you're going to be in the Agamemnon, as 
it is Captain Nelson's, and I've heard he 
ix such a brave fellow. Well, we'll see each 
other often, of course, and -——” 

“Ahem! 

A tall young officer in lientenant's uniform 
was looking down on Albert with a somewhat 
stern sinile on his face. | 

Chris blushed and walked forward at once, 
heaving a sigh as he did so. 

* See your chest below at once, Mr.—er—” 

“Tredegar, sir; Albert Tredegar,” said the 
young middy, touching his hat. 

“АҺ —yes—Master Tredegar. Iam acting- 
third lieutenant. [will speak to you presently, 
after you have scen your mess-place — er — 
and your messmates. You may ро below.” 

A marine wh» “did” for a batch of the 
middies took Albert down to the gunroom— 
down one long steep stair, along the deck 
and down into the semi-darkness of another, 
then aft to the gunroom. 

Lhe marine's knock raised & chorus of 
Voices, 

“Come in! come in! соте in, you donkey ! 
Why do you stand and hammer there ? Good 
mind to throw a boot at you.” 

“Young gentleman come to join, sir.” 

The particular “sir” Jones the marine 
saluted was a master's mate, who was senior 
in the gunroom, the youthful-looking doctor's 
mute ranking with, but after. 

Both officers were sitting by the table in 
the dim light from the ports. 
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They were having a heated argument 
about the French and Spaniards. 

“We don't want those dirty Dons as 
allies, I can tell you, Mr. Salts and-senna- 


leaves. Rotten ships, no discipline, obsolete 
guns, worked anyhow. Can't steer, can't 
fight. Could only hainper us." 


* [| must ро and see my sick, Charlie, else 
I| get in no end of a row with my chief," 
said the doctor, laughing good-naturedly. 

“Well, off vou go. Much good you'll do 
them, anyhow.” 

“Wait till I get you on the list! 
make vou sing small, Rogers ! 

“ But here is Mr. What's-yer-name, 
strnding like a pelican of the wilderness. 
Feel lonely and strange, youngster? Eh? 
Have a drop of ram?” 

* Quiet, Doctor Slops," drawled the senior 
midshipman—a hairy one, who had grown 
comparatively old in the service without 
getting promotion. He must have been 
nearly twenty, but had never succeeded in 
making friends, nor had he any interest to 
help him along. 

There was kindness in his voice, and 
Albert's heart went out to him, for he felt 
for all the world like a new boy at school, 
suffering the horrors of inspection and quiz- 
zing by his classmates. 

He was glad, nevertheless, when the 
doctor's mate had done slewing him round 
and round and examining him stem to stern. 

“You'll do," he said. ‘You'll tind us a 
rough lot here, but all more or less good- 
hearted, except the second master yonder. 
Не is —-”’ 

The doctor ducked in time to escape 
collision with a cockroach-nibbled ship's 
biscuit, which now flew over his head and 
hit the marine in the eye. 

“Sorry I hit you instead of the doctor," 
said Mr. Rogers. 

“JI 'opes you'll aim better next, sir." 

" Have vou seen the first lieutenant, 
youngster 2? 

“ №, sir." 

“You'd better go at once and report yourself. 
Jones will pilot you. Here, Jones, take this 
young gentleman up to the first lieutenant, 
and bring him back when he has reported 
himself.” 

Another middy came rushing in, and ran 
foul of Tredegar, and, as the ship was 
moving a little, both came to the deck with 
a thud. 

“Confound your awkwardness!” roared 
the lad. “Ive а good mind to punch your 
head, you noodle!” 

Tredegar lost his temper. 

“And confound your impudence!" he 
roared in turn. “First you knock me down, 
and then you abuse me." 

Young Mr. Dent drew himself up haughtily. 
He was much taller than Albert. 

“Роп my word, I’m very sorry, Mr. Griffin. 
Anything in the way of satisfaction I can 
give you— too plensed, I'm sure." 

“I accept your apology, Mr. Gruff'un. 
We can fight any time or place you please, 
only it must be with pistols." 

“Now, I say. young spitfire, [ll have none 
of this," cried the hairy midshipman, start- 
ing up. "Here, yon Dent, apologise this 
instant, or I shall thrash you out of your 
skin.” 

** [ apologise.” 

“I accept the apology, as I have already 
said.” 

“ Shake flippers.” 

They shook tlippers. 

“My name is Tredegar.” 

“ Mine is Dent.” 

“Glad to meet you, Dent.” 

“Glad to welcome you, Tredegar. Oh, 
by the way, you're a son of old Tredegar, I 
suppose ? " 

“ Very naturally.” 


Won't I 


“ But—but—beggar me if I meant any 
offence. I should have said Sir Timothy. 
We heard you were coming. Awfully sorry 
you've made such а bullocks of it already.” 

“I didn't. You knocked me down." 

“Pooh! pooh! That's all over. I mean, 
you'll be planked soon's you go on deck." 

* Planked!" Albert looked at him inqu.r- 
ingly, while thoughts of pirates making their 
prisoners walk tlie piank began to run througr:. 
his head. 

“JI mean,” said Dent, “the third luff didv t 
like your making so free with that lob.scou. 2 
boy. Cunningham." 

"Iun ready, sir, if you are," said tle 
marine, not over-respectfully ; and indeed in 
those dashing days of old, scant ceremony 
was shown to their young masters by tie 
marines. 

“ Lead the way." said Albert. 

“That pleasant-looking gentleman yon- 
der," said the marine, when they got up 
again out of the sickening closeness of the 


lower deck. “ He's busy, though. Steady a 
bit." 

“Come on board, sir. I beg to report 
myself.” 


The first lieutenant pointed to his own 
nose by way of returning the salute. 

But he smiled. 

* Hope you'll fear God,” he said, “do your 
duty, hate the French, and love your mess- 
mates as yourself." 

He was wheeling round to speak to the 
bo's'n, when the third luff sauntered up. 

“ Beg pardon, sir, but I trust you will repn- 
mand this youngster. I should suggest 2n 
hour in the foretop." 

Then he told him about the interview be- 
tween Midshipman Tredegar and poor Caris. 

Luckily for himself, Albert found voice and 
told the whole story, to which the first 
lieutenant listened attentively. 

“ You see how it is, my friend,” he said to 
this acting-lieutenant. 
less of young Tredegar for what he has 
done, and I feel quite sure the son of Sir 
Timothy Tredegar will be always careful to 
keep his place and revere the dignity of the 
Service. But," he added, “I cannot blame 
him for loving the lad whosaved his life. And 
he also is the son of 8 gentleman, who has 
been thrice maimed and mutilated in his 
country's service.” 

The third lieutenant said “Quite right. 
gir," cast one glance down at Tredegar, and 
walked away. 

Only Albert was sure now that, if he had 
made a friend, he had also made an enemy. 

He was invited to dine that evening with 
Neison himself. 

Albert was delighted, and felt at home at 
once when he found there were no other 
guests except the chief doctor and first 
lieutenant. 

The dinner passed very pleasantly over. 
but when dessert appeared the Captain 
called the midshipman of the watch. 

* Yes, sir, you called me?” 

“Oh, be so good as go below to the gun- 
room and inform Dent and Nisbet, your 
messmates, I would like to see them." 

The middy went off like а streak of 
lightning to give the message. 

Не burst into the gunroom.  * Here, Josie 
Nisbet, you young unlieked eub, ycur uncle 
has sent for vou, and you, Dent. Нор up as 
soon's you put your things on. Look alive, 
or you know what you'll catch. 

“And I say," he added as an after-thought, 
“if you, Josie Nisbet, don't manage to pocket 
some nuts for me, look out for bad weather 
when you come back, that’s about all.” 

Nelson had been very attentive to Albert 
during dinner, and he was still more attentive 
to all three at dessert. He knew boys, and 
liked to draw them out. It was probably 
while talking to his officers, senior or junior, 


“I think none the. 


X at his own table that this true hero was seen 
J at his best, for in mixed society he was very 
- reserved. 

+ He had a glass placed for each and they 

~ were helped to some claret, yet I think he 

: was rather pleased than otherwise to notice 
< that they hardly touched it. 

2. * Well, Master Tredegar, I heard of your 

shaking hands alongside the poop with your 

-. quondam friend Cunningham, our newest 
ship's boy. You see I know the story." 

Т Tredegar got а little red, but was silent. 

“Speak out, my lad, whatever is in your 
mind. I always do so, and always mean to." 

: * Well, sir," said young Tredegar modestly, 

+ “the word * quondam ' means‘ formerly,’ does 

з it not, sir?” 

- *Um—m-—-ye—es. It does, doesn't it, 
doctor? 'Pon honour, I have forgotten most 
of my Latin. Iknow what the last syllable 

x of the word means, because officers too often 

'1 useit. Well, my lad, we'll let it go at that— 

+ ‘quondam’ equals ‘former ’—go on.” 

~ “ Well, sir, have I your permission to—to 
—to leave out the * quondam ’ ? ” 

$ “Yes, yes, yes. That’sright, isn’t it, doctor. 
Leave out the ‘quondam.’ The lad you may 

. still have as your friend, and I know you will 

, always act up to the dignity and discipline 
of the Service. Love everybody in the world 

- —except the French.” 

“ But, I say, Dent,” he continued presently, 

as he pushed the wine across to the doctor, 

“I hear you ran foul of Tredegar. That was 

.- by accident, no doubt ? 

| " Yes, certainly, sir. 

. messmate by accident. 
that.” 

Е “And then you were going to punch his 

. head?" 
“Certainly, sir—by accident, sir, I assure 
you." 
Everybody laughed heartily, and Tredegar 
‚ was emboldened to зау : 


I ran foul of my 
I—I—I often do 


$= DIDIQQ IO a — 


. watch. 
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“Мт. Dent, sir, apologised most courteously. 
Mr. Dent, sir, is a gentleman.” 

The ice was broken now, and two most 
enjoyable hours were spent in the Captain's 
quarters. 


In a few days’ time Albert. had quite settled 
down, not only in his mess, but to his duty. 
He was attached to the third lieutenant's 
There was not a deal of duty 
expected of him just yet, but he had to obey 
orders, and look smart when spoken to by a 
superior officer. 

This he soon learned to do. Indeed, in 
those old times, if a young fellow didn't 
spring, as I might say, to attention whenever 
his name was called out, the probability is 
that & belaying-pin might be gent to enforce 
the word of command. 

Knowles took Albert in tow, just as Bodkins 
took Chris. Knowles was the big hairy 
midshipman, but now that I have told you 
his name we need not call attention any 
more to his hirsuteness. Indeed, if poor 
Knowles had had many, or any rich or 
influential friends, he would have been at 
that very time & ward-room officer. 

Well, Knowles, I say, took Albert in tow, 
and put him up to the ropes — indeed, there 
was nothing worth knowing about a ship or 
her officers that Knowles was not conversant 
with, and he was glad to communicate all 
the knowledge he could to Albert. 

The Agamemnon put to sea about a week 
after our heroes came on board. She joined 
four other ships of the line under command 
of Admiral Hotham. 

This division in the latter end of May (thig 
was in the year 1793, if we must be plagued 
with dates) then joined with Hood's, making 
eleven sail of the line. 

'The squadron cruised about in the Channel 
for some weeks, to protect the merchantmen, 
at that time much exposed to the attacks of 
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single ships of the enemy, and finally: sailed 
for Gibraltar. 

Chris was a sailor from the very first—a 
sailor born, in fact; but poor Albert caved 
in to mal de mer and debility. So marked 
was the latter that he was confined to his 
hammock, and, of course, excused duty. 

* Poor little beggar,” said the chief doctor, 
while reporting the sick to Nelson, “ ће needs 
more attention than I can give him.” 

It was just in keeping with Nelson’s kindly 
character to take his surgeon by the button- 
hole and say : 

^ T'll tell you what you'll do, doctor. Let 
the quondam friend —the boy Christopher, 
you know——” 

* Yes— Wildcat, as they call him." 

“Well, Wildcat, then— be told off to attend 
upon Tredegar for a time, until he is fit for 
duty." 

When the third luff heard of this arrange- 
ment he was not altogether pleased. He 
was strict, severe, and somewhat of a would- 
be sea-lawyer, but a brave and excellent 
ofticer nevertheless. 

“Tt’s me, Albert. It’s only me. The 
doctor has told me off to look after you.” 

* Oh, I'm so glad.” 

A feeble hand was held over the side of 
the hammock to press that of Chris. 

And the boy Chris made the best of nurses. 
I don't really know where or wheu he slept, 
for he seemed to be, night or day, always 
within hail of Albert's hammock. 

“ We're off to the Straits," cried Chris one 
morning. “Off to fight, Albert.” 

“ Oh, I shall get well now at once. Won't 
it be exciting! And, I say, Chris, you and I 
will have fighting ; and, though I'm not so 
strong as you, I'm always going to look after 

ou." 

* And I after you." 

These simple words cemented a friendship 
that lasted a lifetime. 


CRESUS MINOR; .OR, TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 
A WILDLY IMPROBABLE STORY. 
By SKELTON Kupporp, 
d Author of '* Hammond's Hard Lines,” “ The Mess that Jack Made," “The Uncharted Island," ec. 


E THEN Harry was introduced to the un- 

¥ happy little party in the Doctor's 

: room, he was so astonished that he so far 
forgot himself as to call out — 

, * Hullo, Fettles ! ” 

^ There was no answering greeting from 

` FTettles, who stood sullenly gazing at his 
blue-coated keeper. 

> * Now, Mr. Tirilee, proceed with your in- 

` vestigation,” said the Doctor stitlly. 

- ** You are Henry Lapworth, I presume ? ” 

** Yes, sir." 

+;  *'Do you know this person? "' 

E <: Of course; we all know him here. He's 
` Fettles, the postman—and а good sort too." 

| This finishing testimonial was the result 
onrtly of a twinge of conscience, partly of a 
"чексе look that flashed out of Fettles's еуез. 
Che fact is that the poor postman felt his 
.309ition much more keenly than anyone 
_3unspected, and he not unnaturally resented 
Татту? share in bringing it about. 

ıı  *«* Did you receive from Mr. Henry Lap- 

. vorth a cheque on our bank for eighty-two 

m sounds 2T 

->  ** І don't know what your bank is, sir, but 

> know І got а cheque from Uncle Harry for 
- jig bty-two pounds." 

,  ** What did you do with that cheque ? ” 

At last Harry began to see the drift of all 
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those questions, and felt that he was as 
mucb in a hole as was the postman. 

“I gave it to Fettles to get the money for 
me from the bank." 

" Did you understand that he was to sign 
your name?” 

* Eh, well—eh, maybe yes. I didn't think 
about that, sir. But it wasn't Fettles's fault, 
whatever it was, sir. I knew that they 
would make a fuss if I went for the money, 
so I thought they'd give it to Fettles because 
he was a man." 

“ Ате you aware that you have lured him 
into forgery ? ” 

“N -—n-n-n-no!" stammered Harry, for 
the first time realising the full horror of 
the situation. It's not forgery, is it, unless 
you're going to steal ? and Fettles — ” 

“It’s a matter of fourteen years," was the 
grim reply of the pompous banker. 

Fettles shivered, and Harry felt so faint 
that he had to support himself on the master's 
table. 

“But, Mr. Tirilee," here interposed the 
Doctor, “this is a little too much. You 
won't get any jury in the country to find 
Fettles guilty of forgery, when acting under 
the orders of the real owner of the money. 
It was a simple indiscretion, nothing more.”’ 

* Such indiscretions are costly," retorted 


Mr. Tirilee disagreenbly. The real state of 
the case was that he had rather prided him- 
self on his smartness in discovering the 
attempted fraud, and had looked forward to 
a good deal of distinction for his cleverness. 

* What was to be your share in the pro- 
ceeds ?" he asked the postman, in order to 
gain time to make up his mind as to his 
future action. 

“Arf a crown. 
everythin'." 

This peculiar speech was the only one 
made by Fettles during the whole of this 
painful interview; and as he stoutly declined 
to give any explanation of its exact meaning, 
Harry had, much against his will, to explain 
that he had occasionally had to employ the 
postman, and half a crown was the usual fee. 

“Моё a heavy commission for such a trans- 
action," commented the banker. 

Reflection had by this time shown Mr. 
Tirilee that & public investigation would not 
bring him anything but mild ridicule. 
Accordingly he declared it to be his gracious 
will not to “ prosecute the case farther." 

Fettles was discharged without a stain on 
his character, but with a very sore place in 
his heart. As for Harry, his doom was pro- 
nounced bythe Doctor, who coldly said to 
Larrybone— 
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“Conduct this young gentleman to his 
place in the north cell. He will have time 
there to consider his ways, and I shall take 
counsel as to his treatment later.” 

Then Mr. Tirilee and the Doctor came to 
some arrangement about the cheque. It 
was agreed that it should be sent to Harry’s 
father, and his explanation waited for. 

Since everything seemed to be pleasantly 
settled, Sergeant Clancy found that he did 
not seem to have any further business in 
the Doctor's room. Accordingly he took him- 
self off along with Larrybone. As soon as 
those two worthies were out of range of the 
ears of their superiors, Clancy remarked — 

“I didn’ know as you kep’ a lock-up all to 
your own cheek here. Mus’ be a bad lot, 
them younkers." 

* Во-во,’ replied Larrybone; “but the 
prisons aren't much used. Old—I mean Dr. 
Culverton, is too soft-hearted wi’ ’em.”’ 

“ Wot's yer old prison like?” asked 
Clancy, full of professional interest. 

* Oh, they're two tidy little 'oles, I answer 
ye. They ain't uncommon comfortable, may 
be—they ain't built that way, an' hard wood 
&n' bare walls is good enough for them as 
goes in there; but they are from fair to 
middlin’ safe. No escapes from them; 
leastways none as I've 'enrd on lately." 

There was & sly hit in this that Harry did 

not understand. How was he to know all 
the tittle-tattle of the Latemhead Evening 
Clarion. He did not know that & prisoner 
had lately escaped from the Latemhead 
police-cells, and, to tell the truth, he did not 
care. 
The same could not be said about the 
sergeant’s next remark. This time Harry 
cared very much indeed. 'lhe remark was 
very simple, if a trifle clumsily expressed. 

“I don’t mind if I don't take a peep at yer 
prig-traps. I may get an idear for our shop 
in Finiwig Street.” 

At once Harry scented danger for his 
fellow-prisoner. What was to be done? If 
those two entered the cell, it was plain that 
al was over with the fugitive. Obviously 
they must never be allowed to enter it. 

“Hi! I say," called out Larrybone, as 
Harry started at a very pretty run. ** Come 
back at once, or it'll be worse for you." 

* Ye don’ seem to keep a much 'arder grip 
on 'em "an we do down at Finiwig Street," 
said Clancy. 

* Come ‘ere, ye young scallywag,” roared 
Larrybone, as Harry stopped at a sufficient 
distance and made faces, “or I'll report ye 
this moment." 

* Report away till you're black in the face 
—much I care.” 

To be sure, this was not quite true— was, 
indeed, far from true. Harry did care—cared 
avery great deal. His action meant that he 
would have weeks of disgrace, and detention, 
and loss of half-holiduys and other oppor- 
tunities of spending his money. Yet, all 
the same, if Lurrybone went to report him, it 
would mean that Dick Hobiter would not be 
caught. 

“Wy don’ ye run arter "im?" asked 
Clancy. 

" Wot's the good. Those young vaga- 
bones ll run any decent Christian off his 
feet an’ never know they've done it. Some 
on 'em don' learn much here, but they all 
learn to run. If ye want to see what runnin’ 
really is, jus’ you start after that young 
blackguard. You're a thicf-catcher, ain't ye? 
It’s in your line." 

Clancy glanced contentedly down his 
portly person, and declined to play a losing 
game. Instead, he suggested that they 
should go and see the prison all the same, 
leaving Harry to come at his leisure. 

* Јав’ like Bo-Peep,” cried the sergeant, 
with a flash of literary inspiration. 

Larrybone agreed that this wns not a bad 
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plan; so the two quietly made for the prison, 
leaving Harry to his own devices. 

Naturally this did not at all please the 
young prison-breaker, who found himself 
reduced to still more deplorable breaches of 
school discipline in order to attract the 
attention of the two worthies. But his most 
violent speeches and his most insulting 
gestures had no effect upon the two stolid 
men, who made their way to the fatal door. 

In desperation, Harry determined upon a 
forlorn-hope. The key of the prison was 
much too large for even  Larrybone's 
capacious pockets. Accordingly, he was 
carrying it swinging in his right hand. 

Without ceasing any of his banter and 
chaff, Harry contrived to get pretty close up 
to the two, who nobly maintained their part 
of stolid indifference. They overdid it in 
fact, which allowed Harry to make a gallant 
dash, a rapid snatch, and then disappear 
waving the captured key. 

But even thia daring deed, with the awful 
consequences that it must involve, nvailed 
nothing. Had there been only one of his 
enemies, Harry could have released the 
prisoner before this enemy could have 
returned with the other key—Hobiter's key. 
(There were two keys. The Doctor had one: 
Hobiter the other.) As things were, however, 
the sergeant was left to mount guard while 
Larrybone returned to the house. 

“If you jus’ keep an eye on this door, I'll 
get the other key in а jitfey. Mr. 'Obiter's 
key always 'angs jus’ behin’ ’is door." 

* Well, don’ be long. I mus’ say as I'm 
curous to see the inside o’ this 'ere prison. 
Though I can't compliment you on the way 
yer criminals be’ave.” 

The game was evidently up. Harry felt 
that he had broken every rule of prison 
discipline in vain. Still, even yet he would 
not give up hope. He resolved to join the 
two explorers. Even yet it was just possible 
that he might be able to throw dust in their 
eyes. Approaching the sergeant, he said in 
aggrieved tones: 

" Why didn't you run after me? You 
don't seem to have any spirit." 

Clancy did not in the least know how to 
deal with this fellow. He was accustomed 
to deal with town boys, who were certainly 
troublesome enough. But no town boy 
would have dared to come within conversa- 
tional distance of a policeman he had just 
been guying. The policeman instinct was 
strong within the sergeant; so he suddenly 
let his big paw fall on Harry's shoulder, 
with the exclamation : 

“ Now I've caught ve." 

“Clever chap you are," retorted Harry 
quietly. “ Who'd ’a thought you had caught 
me, now? Most people would have said I 
came up to you. Keep а good grip—that's 
rght—l might get off again, you know. 
There's no knowing." 

Slowly tbe oflicial paw relaxed its grasp, 
and finally fell by the official side. The idea 
was gradually percolating into the official 
mind that this boy was out of the common. 

" Well, you area rum lot," muttered Clancy, 
gazing rather uneasily at this altogether un- 
accountable boy. 

" You bet," replied Harry, thinking hard. 
“What do you say to having a peep inside 
the prison while Larrybone ruins his wind 
running back with the other key ? " 

As he spoke, Harry put the key into the 
lock, having taken care to speak loudly 
enough to give his friend inside due notice 
of what was going to happen. As the door 
swung open Harry politely stood aside to let 
the sergeant enter. At this a gleam of intel- 
ligence lit up the official face. At last an 
idea suited to his level had been suggested. 
He thought himself uncommonly sagacious 
as he returned Harry's polite bow and gaid: 

“ Not so fast, younker, Arter you.’ ` 


As it happened, this suited Harry exuctly. 
It let him enter first as he desired, and it 
put Clancy on good terms with himself again. 
He was so pleased at having got the better of 
Harry, as he thought, that he was in quite 
а good temper. Harry advanced carelescly 
to the pile of old clothes in the corner under 
the window, and cast himself wearily down 
upon them. 


He hoped two things. First, he hoped 


" that he had not hurt Dick Hobiter seriously 


when he fell upon his body. Secondly, he 
hoped that the sergeant would be satisfied 
with his survey before Larrybone returned. 
The second hope was vain. Larrybone was 
soon seen blocking up the light at the door- 
way. 

* Well you young varmint, so you've 
come to your senses, have you? An’ you 
think itl be all right now, jus’ because 
you've come back at the last minute; but 
рите. 

“ Oh, shut your mouth апа shut the door,” 
complained Harry, with as bored an air as 
he could get up. “ I'm sick hearing you.” 

* Looks liker & hinfirmary nor a lock up." 
commented Clancy. “ Pris’ners provide 
their own beddin' ? ” 

“What beddin' ?" cried Larrybone from 
without, where the light prevented him from 
seeing clearly what was inside. 

This question led to others, and detection 
could not be long delayed. Larrybone was 
coming forward to examine the heap when 
Harry, who appeared to have been talking to 
himself for a moment or two, suddenly sprang 
up and seized Larrybone's leg, while a 
figure as suddenly emerged from the heap of 
clothes, and made a dash for the door. 

For a sudden plan it was excellent, and it 
almost succeeded. For Larrybone fell over 
Harry into the midst of the garments, and 
Clancy was too dull and stupid for immediate 
action. Dick would certainly have got clean 
away had it not been that his foot caught in 
the belt of his brother’s ulster ; and as Larry- 
bone happened to be sitting at that moment 
on the ulster itself, poor Dick was suddenly 
caught up and fell headlong on the con- 
crete. 

He was a little stunned, and before he had 
time to recover himself Clancy had an idea, 
and thoughtfully sat down on the prostrate 


man.  Larrybone was now on his feet, in 
a sparkling temper. All hope of escape was 
at an end. 


“Now I begin to see daylight through 
your capers, Master Lapworth. You жегег: 
such a prize jackass ав I thought you. Nov. 
who's this ?” 

“Why, how should I know?" asked 
Harry in an aggrieved tone. “I sit down or. 
а heap of clothes, and because I'm shot int 
the air I’ve to say who it was." 

His ofticial instincts being aroused, Clancy 
laid his hand on Dick's shoulder, and said— 

“You come wi’ me. You can explain a- 
the rest to the magistrate." 

“May I ask?" put in Dick with a qu: 
dignity that somewhat impressed the fst 
sergeant who had so lately been seated прет 
him, “if it is a crime to sleep when one > 
tired in a place labelled prison?" The: 
was а pause during which the grey matter -2 
the sergeant’s brain worked overtime. 

“Ow would a charge u’ vagrant do?” E: 
asked cautiously. 

“I wasn’t caught sleeping outside.” 

“Enterin? a dwellin’-house wi’ feloniors 
intent ? ” | 

“This isn't a dwelling-house, and ther: 
nothing to steal. I’m a lawyer, and I к: 
what I’m talking about.” 

This speech was а fatal mistake. — 

“ А lawyer sleepin’ іп a prison? Wotè? 
take me for, ав if——”’ ۰ 

The words^died gradually away on his i 


+pcstrange_look came into his eye. bus 
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«'S'elp me never! Fifty pounds, or I'm a 
Dutchman. A lawyer. Ye don’ 'appen to 
'ave a visitin’ card on you now, eh?” 

“ No, I'm out of them just at present." 

"Ah, I daresay. W'en you're at 'ome you 
gen'rally goes un'er the name o' Richard 
Hobiter— M». Richard Hobiter." 

The cat was out of the bag. The hint 
about the lawyer had set Clancy's slow 
wits a-working, and the notice in the police- 
station describing the runaway lawyer 
had occurred to his mind. A noisy wrangle 
got up at this stage, in which Harry had no 
share; for the moment it became clear that 
Dick was discovered the boy had dis- 
appeared. He had taken a sudden resolve, 
und was off to execute his plan. Не boldly 
dashed up to the front door, ran up the 
stairs, and wildly tore open the case of the 
eight-day clock, and rummaged out his two 
bags concealed there. 

Hushing back to the prison, he arrived 
at the moment when a compromise had 
been come to by the two captors. 

‘Look here, you fellows,” cried Harry. 
* I've something to say to you; something to 
offer you." 

He clinked down a bag on the hard table 
of the cell, and the metallic sound was not 
without its effect. 

“ Wot's this ? " asked Clancy with interest. 

“There's a hundred pounds there," said 
Harry. “Sixty for you and forty for Larry- 
bone, if you two just go away and say 
nothing about what you've found here.” 

Now, fifty pounds was the amount offered 
for “ such information as shall lead to the 
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capture of Richard Hobiter,” ete. etc. To 
Clancy, therefore, sixty pounds meant ten 
pounds clear gain and no bother. Besides, 
during Harry’s absence there had been an 
interesting squabble between Larrybone and 
Clancy. As soon as Larrybone had learned 
that there was a reward for the man, he had 
made a claim for a share. 

“I found the man," maintained Clancy, 
“and that reward's mine.” 

“If it hadn't been for me you'd never have 
smelt the man," protested Larrybone. ‘ At 
least let's go 'alves."' 

“Go your grandmother." was Clancy's 
next argument. “ W'y you didn't know 
there was such a man till I spoke to you o' 
the notice. You neve: saw the notice." 

“Much good the notice 'ad a done you, if 
I 'adn' shown you the man tbe notice was 
about." 

“ Well, I don’ mind standin’ ten pounds," 
the sergeant at last conceded. 

“Alves or nothin’, was Larrybone’s 
ultimatum, followed by a hint that if Clancy 
said much more there'd be trouble. 

* So you threaten an orficer in the discharge 
о’ 'is duty ! " called out the sergeant, charmed 
to have a real chance against his opponent. 
“That’s a matter o’ anythink from a fortnight 
up to three months, hah ? ” 

By the time Harry had returned, however, 
they had come to &n understanding. Thirty 
pounds was to go to Clancy from his ofticial 
position, and the extra trouble he would have 
in the matter. Twenty pounds was considered 
not a bad share for Larrybone. 

The appearance of Harry and his new 


(To be continued.) 
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offer re-opened the whole question. As a 
matter of fact, there can be little doubt that 
had Larrybone and Clancy received the oer 
separately, each would have accepted tae 
terms. But an offer of this kind made w 
two men has much less chance of success. 
Larrybone certainly wanted to yield; but 
Clancy reluctantly felt compelled to refuse. 
He had more to lose if he had been found 
out; and, besides, he had more to gain br 
taking his prisoner back. A clever capture 
like this meant promotion. 

Having finally made up his mind to be 
honest, Clancy felt that he had a right to 
be particular about other people’s morals. 
Accordingly he demanded of Harry— 

" An’ may I ask, young gen'ieman, ж еге 
you got this pretty pot o! money?” 

* Will two hundred do, then ? " was Harry's 
reply, as he fished out the second bay. 

The two men gasped. The sight of so 
much money for doing just nothing at all 
was a very great temptation. All they had 
to do was to walk off with their hands and 
two hundred pounds in their pockets. 

It was greatly to Clancy's credit that he 
pulled himself together so quickly : 

“ Look ’ere. young man, ye dunno wot yer 
doin’. I dunno 'ow many year yer liable 
for attemptin’ bribery. But I’m not goin 
to report on ye. Leastways not unless I'm 
put on oath about ye. Now, ’ere’s wot we're 
goin’ to do. I takes this fellow off to 
Latemhead; you stays 'ere wi’ yer money 
locked up, an’ my mate 'ere goes an’ reports 
to the 'Ead Master." 

All of which came to pass. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


IT^ following article reached us from 
Mr. Hervey, of the Indian Government 
Telegraphs, Retired, whose pen has been so 
often busy for the “B.O.P.” Не thus 
explains how he became possessed of it: “I 
feel sure that the enclosed will meet with 
your approval. It is a true copy of ‘ Luck- 
now Kavanagh's original narrative of his 
escape from that place; and for which he 
was accorded the Victoria Cross. I met his 
son, Mr. Hope Kavanagh, District Super- 
intendent of Police, while at Saharunpore in 
India; and he kindly allowed me to take a 
copy from the original manuscript. You 
wil note Mr. Hope Kavanagh's counter- 
signature at foot of enclosure. The original 
orthography, etc., is ndhered to. He also 
lent me his father's photograph, taken in 
the disguise assumed for his desperate enter- 
prise. Irequest the favour therefore of your 
taking great care of the picture, which the 
son prizes highly, and which I am under 
promise to return to him —eventually.’’] 


MR. T. HENRY RAVANAGH'S NARRATIVE OF HIS 
ESCAPE FROM THE BRITISH ENTRENCHMENTS 
AT LUCKNOW TO THE CAMP OF SIR COLIN 
CAMPBELL NEAR BUNNEE, FOR THE PURPOSE 
OF ACTING АБ НІЗ GUIDE IN MIS ADVANCE 
FOR THE RELIEF OF THE BESIEGED GARRISON. 


WHILE passing through the entrenchments 
of Lucknow about 10 o'clock А.м. on the 
Oth instant, I learnt that a spy had come 
in from Cawnpoor, and that he was going 
back in the night as far as Alum Bagh with 
despatches to His Excellency Sir Colin 
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By "LockNow" KAVANAGH. 


Campbell, the Commander-in-Chief, who—it 
was said—was approaching Lucknow with 
five or six thousand men. 

I sought out the spy, whose name was 
Kanoujee Lall and who was a  Nazir 
(treasurer) in the Court of the Deputy 
Commissioner of Durriabad before the out- 
break in Oudh. He had taken letters from 
the entrenchments before; but I had never 
seen him till now. I found him intelli- 
gent. and imparted to him my desire to 
venture in disguise to Alum Bagh in his 
company. He hesitated & great deal at 
acting as my guide, but made no attempt 
to exaggerate the danger of the road. He 
merely urged that there was more chance of 
detection by our going together, and proposed 
that we should take different roads, and 
meet outside of the city; to which I objected. 
I left him to transact some business, my 
mind dwelling all the time on the means of 
accomplishing my object. 

I had some days previously witnessed the 
preparation of plans, which were heing made 
by direction of Sir James Outram, to assist 
the Commander-in-Chief in his march into 
Lucknow for the relief of the besieged, and 
it then occurred to me that some one with 
the requisite local knowledge ought to at- 
tempt to reach His Excellency's camp be- 
yond or at the Alum Bagh. The news of 
Sir Colin Campbell's advance revived the 
idea, and I made up my mind to go myself. 

At 2 o'clock. after finishing the business 
I was engaged upon, I mentioned to Colonel 
R. Napier, Chief of Sir James Outram’s Staff, 
that I was willing to proceed through the 
enemy to Alum Bagh, if the General thought 
my doing so would be of service to the 
Commnander-in-Chicf. He was surprized at 
the offer, and seemed to regard the enter- 


prize as fraught with too much danger to be 
assented to; but did me the favor of 
communicating the offer to Sir James 
Outram, because he considered that my zei 
deserved to be brought to his notice. 

Sir James did not encourage me to under- 
take the journey; declaring that he thought 
it so dangerous that he would not himself 
have asked any officer to attempt it. І. 
however, spoke so confidently of success, and 
treated the danger so lightly, that he at last 
yielded, and did me the honour of addinz 
that if I succeeded in reaching the Coır- 
mander-in-Chief my knowledge would be of 
great help to him. 

I secretly arranged for a disguise, so that 
my departure might not be known to mv 
wife, as she was not well enough to bear the 
prospect of an eternal separation. When I 
left home about 7 o'clock in the evening. she 
thought I was gone on duty for the night to 
the mines— for I was working as an Assistant 
Field Engineer—by order of Sir James 
Outram. 

By 73 o'clock my disguise was completed. 
and when I entered the room of Colon: 
Napier no one in it recognized me. I was 
dressed as а Budmash, or as an ire- 
gular soldier of the city, with sword and 
shield, native-made shoes, tight trowsers, a 
yellow silk Koortah (coat) over a tight fitting 
white muslin shirt, a yellow  colourei 
chintz sheet thrown round my shoulders. a 
crenm-coloured turban, and a white waist- 
band or kummerbund. My face, down to 
the shoulders, and my hands to the wrists 
were coloured with la&mp-black ; the cork 
used being dipped in oil—to cause the colour 
to adhere a little: I could get nothing better. 
I had little confidence in the disguise of mv 
features, and I trusted more to the darkness 
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of the night; but Sir James Outram and his 
Staff seemed satisfied, and, after being pro- 
vided with a small double-barrelled pistol 
and a pair of broad pyjamahs (trowsers) over 
the tight drawers, I proceeded with Kanoujee 
Lall to the right bank of the river Goompty 
running north of our entrenchments—ac- 
companied by Captain Harding of the 
Irregular Cavalry. 

Here we undressed, and quietly forded the 
river, which was only about 43 feet deep and 
about a hundred yards wide at this point. 
My courage failed me while in the water, and 
if my guide had been within reach I should 
perhaps have pulled him back and abandoned 
the enterprize. But he waded quickly through 
the stream, and, reaching the opposite bank, 
went crouching up a ditch for three hundred 
yards to a grove of low trees on the edge of a 
pond --where we stopped to dress. While we 
were here, a man came down to the pond to 
wash, and went away again without observing 
us. 
My confidence now returned to me, and with 
my T'ulwar (sword) resting on my shoulder 
we advanced into the huts in front, where I 
accosted a matchlockman, who answered to 
my remark (that) the night was cold, “ It 
is very cold; in fact it is a cold night.” 
I passed him, adding that it would be 
colder by-and-bye. 

After going six or seven hundred yards 
further, we reached the iron bridge over 
the Goompty, where we were stopped and 
called over by a Native Officer, who was in 
an upper storied house, and seemed to be 
in command of a cavalry picquet, whose 
horses were near the place—saddled. My 
guide advanced to the light, and I stayed 
я little back in the shade. After being told 
that we had come from Mundeon (our old 
cantonment, and then in possession of the 
enemy) and that we were going into the 
city to our homes, he let us proceed. We 
continued on along the left bank of the 
river to the stone bridge, which is about 
eight or nine hundred yards from the iron 
bridge ; passing unnoticed through & number 
of sepoys and matchlockmen, some of whom 
were escorting persons of rank in palankeens 
(litters) preceded by torches. 

Recrossing the Goompty by the stone 
bridge, we went by a sentry unobserved — 
who was closely questioning a dirtily 
dressed native—and into the Chouk, or 
principal street of the city of Lucknow, 
which was not illuminated so much as it 
used to be previous to the siege; nor was 
it so crowded. I jostled against several 
armed men in the street. without being 
apoken to; and only met one guard of 
seven sepoys, who were amusing themselves 
with some women of pleasure. 

When issuing from the city into the 
country, we were challenged by a chokeyd«ar 
or watchman, who, without stopping us, merely 
asked who we were. The part of the city 
traversed by me that night seemed to have 
been deserted by at least a third of its inhabi- 
tants. 

I was in great spirits when we reached the 
green fields—into which I had not been for 
five months. Everything around me smeit 
змее“, and a carrot I took from the road-side 
was the most delicious I had ever tasted. I 
gave vent to my feelings in a conversation 
with Kanoujee Lall, who joined me in my 
admiration of the province of Oudh, and 
lamented that it was now in the hands of 
wretches whose misgovernment and rapacity 
was ruiningit. А further walk of a few miles 
was accomplished in high spirits. But there 
was trouble before us. We had taken the wrong 
road, and were now quite out of our way—in 
the Dilkoosha Park, which was occupied by the 
enemy. I went within twenty yards of two guns 
to see what strength they were, and returned to 
the guide, who was in great alarm, and begged 
me I would not distrust him, because of the 
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mistake, as it was caused by his anxiety to take 
me away from the picquet of the enemy. I 
bade him not to be frightened of me, for I was 
not annoyed, as such accidents were not 
unfrequent, even when there was no danger 
to be avoided. It was now about midnight. 
We endeavoured to persuade a cultivator who 
was watching his crop to show us the way 
for a short distance, but he urged old age and 
lameness ; and another, whom I peremptorily 
told to come with us, ran off screaming, and 
alarmed the whole village. We walked 
quickly away into the canal running under 
Char Bagh, in which I fell several times, 
owing to my shoes being wet and slippery 
and my feet sore. The shoes were hard and 
tight, and had rubbed the skin off my toes, 
and cut the flesh above the heels. 

In two hours more we were again in the 
right direction; two women in a village we 
passed having kindly helped us to find it. 
About 1 o'clock we reached an advanced 
picquet of sepoys, who told us the way, after 
asking where we had come from, and whither 


I thought it safest to go up 
to the picquet than to try and pass them 


we were going. 


unobserved. Kanoujee Lall now begged I 
would not press him to take me into Alum 
Bagh, as he did not know the way in, and 
the enemy were strongly posted around the 
place. I was tired, and in pain from the 
shoes, and would therefore have preferred 
going into Alum Bagh, but as the guide 
feared attempting it, I desired him to go on 
to the camp of the Commander-in-Chief, 
which he said was near Bunnee (a village 
18 miles from Lucknow) upon the Cawnpore 
road. The moon had risen by this time, 
and we could see well ahead. 

By 3 o'clock we arrived at a grove of 
mangoe-trees —situated оп a plain — in which 
& man was singing at the top of his voice: I 
thought he was a villager, but he got alarmed 
on hearing us approach, and astonished us 
too by calling out a guard of twenty-five 
sepoys, all of whom asked questions. Kanoa- 
jee Lall here lost heart for the first time and 
threw away the letter entrusted to him for 
Sir Colin Campbell: I kept mine safe in my 
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turban. We satisfied the guard that we 
were poor men travelling to Umroula, a 
village two miles this side of the Commander- 
in-Chief’s camp—to inform a friend of the 
death of his brother by & shot from the 
British entrenchment at Lucknow : and they 
told us the road. They appeared to be 
greatly relieved on discovering that it was 
not their terrible foe who was only a few 
miles in advance of them. We went in the 
direction indicated by them, and after walk- 
ing for half an hour we got into & jheel or 
swamp, which are numerous and large in 
Oudh. We had to wade through it for two 
hours—up to our waist in water, and through 
weeds; for before we found out that we were 
in a jheel we had gone too far too recede. 
I was nearly exhausted on getting out of the 
water; having made great exertions to force 
our way through the weeds, and to prevent 
the colour being washed off my face: it was 
nearly gone from my hands. 

I now rested for fifteen minutes — despite 
of the remonstrances of the guide, and went 

forward, passing between two picquets of 

the enemy, who had nosentries thrown out. 

It was near four o'clock in the morning 

when I stopped at the corner of а (оре or 

grove of trees—to sleep for an hour — which 

Kanoujee Lall entreated I would not do; 

but I thought he overrated the danger, and 

lying down I told him to see if there was 
anyone in the grove who would tell him 
where we then were. 

He had not gone far when I heard the 
English challenge * Who goes there? " 
with a native accent; we had reached a 
British Cavalry outpost! My eyes filled 
with joyful tears; I shook the Seikh Officer 
in charge of the picquet by the hand; the 
old soldier was as pleased as myself when 
he heard from whence I had come, and he 
was good enough to send two of his men to 
conduct me to the camp of the advance 
guard. 

An Officer of H.M.’s 9th Lancers who 
was visiting his picquets met me on the 
way, and took me to his tent, where I got 
dry stockings and trowsers, and, what 
I much needed—a glass of brandy, a liquor 
I had not tasted for nearly two months. 

I thanked God for having safely con- 
ducted me through this dangerous enter- 
prize; and Kanoujee Lall for the courage 
and intelligence with which he had con- 
ducted himself during this trying night. 
When we were questioned he let me speak 
as little as possible; he always had a ready 
answer, and I feel that I am indebted to 
him in a great measure more than to my- 
self for my escape. It would give me great 
satisfaction to hear that he had been 
suitably rewarded. 

In undertaking this enterprize, I was ac- 
tuated by a sense of duty, believing that I 
could be of use to his Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief when approaching for the 
relief of the besieged garrison, which had 
heroically resisted the attack of thirty times 
its own number for nearly five months— 
within & weak and irregular entrenchment ; 
and secondly, because I was anxious to per- 
form some service which would ensure to 
me the honour of wearing our Most Gracious 
Majesty’s Cross. 

My reception by Sir Colin Campbell and 
his Staff was cordial and kind to the utmost 
degree, and if I never have more than the 
remembrance of their condescension and of 
the heartfelt congratulations of Sir James 
Outram and of all oflicers of his garrison on 
my safe return to them, I should not repine; 
though—to be sure—having the Victoria 
Cross would make me a prouder and happier 
man. 

(Signed) Henry KAVANAGH. 

Alum Bagh, 24th Nov., 1857. 

True copy. Hore KAVANAGH, 

D.S Police, 1734. 
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SOME SATURDAY PLEASANT BICYCLE SPINS. 


M": of my readers are probably familiar 
with the much-abused griffin which 
occupies the centre of the roadway opposite 
the Royal Courts of Justice in the Strand, 
and serves to mark the boundary of the City 
of London. Few, however, unless they are 
veritably ‘‘old boys,” will remember Old 
Temple Bar, which formerly stood on this 
spot, for it cannot be far short of a quarter 
of a century since it was deemed an obstruc- 
tion to traffic and taken down. During its 
demolition the stones were all carefully 
numbered in order that it might be re-erected 
on some more suitable site in London and 
preserved as an historical relie, but, strange to 
say, nothing was heard of it for some years, 
until, one fine day, it was discovered 
standing, fresh and clean, amongst the trees 
of Theobald's Park, forming the entrance 
lodge to a private mansion. 

The little cycling trip which we are about 
to describe will take us past this old 
monument, as well as several other spots of 
equal interest, so let us mount and be off with- 
out further delay. 

For those riders who live in the northern 
or eastern suburbs of 
London, Finsbury Park 
wil serve as a good 
rendezvous, апа хе 
commence our journey 
with the Park on our 
left hand, as far as the 
Manor-house, and then 
by the Green Lanes (no 
longer green, alas!) to 
Wood Green. There is 
a pleasant stretch of 
wood pavement through 
High Road, Wood Green, 
as far as the corner of 
Lordship Lane. Then 
comes a sharp little rise 
past the Three Jolly 
Butchers (an ancient 
hostelry rebuilt) to the 
junction of roads at the 
Church. 

The tram-lines аге 
now left behind, but it 
is not until Palmer's 
Green is reached that 
the road assumes any- 
thing like a rural aspect. 
Notice the rustic-looking 
post-office here on the 
right, and the beautiful 
block of almshouses on 
the left, belonging to 
the Skinners’ Company, 
which are so picturesque 
in spite of being quite 
modern. 

From Palmer's Green 
to Enfield the road twists 
and turns a good deal, 
but the direction-posts it 
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PALMERS GREEN 
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frequent intervals will prevent us straying 
from the main route. Winchmore Hill is 
left on our right, and we soon ascend to Bush 


- Hill by a sharp gradient, which will empty 
` many saddles. Then follows a rather steep 


descent, commencing with a sharp bend to 
the right, after which it is almost level into 
Enfield. 

We emerge into the busy little town of 
Enfield at the Market-place, and our road 
leads straight forward. It is worth while, 
however, to call a halt here to look at the 
Church and Cross which are to the left as we 
enter the town. There are also the remains 
of a palace, the residence of Queen Elizabeth 
before her accession, but now used as a post- 
Office. Inthe grounds behind it stands the 
largest, and some hold also the oldest, cedar- 
treein England. Many historical personages 
were connected with Enfield in their day, 
amongst whom it will suffice to mention 
Lord George Gordon, associated with the 
Gordon Riots, Sir Walter Raleigh, Judge 
Jeffreys, and Charles Lamb. 

We have already crossed the New River 
more than once in our journey to Enfield, 
and here it winds about with so many twists 
and twirls that it seems to have started on 
its course with a deliberate intention of 
visiting every gentleman in Enfield in 
succession, for really there is scarcely one 
mansion which has not some part of it 
grounds washed by its clear waters. This 
great undertaking of bringing water from 
Hertfordshire to London was the private 
venture of Sir Hugh Myddleton, who suc- 
ceeded in ruining himself by the task. To 
day, however, the value of the shares ha: 
risen to such & fabulous extent that even a 
fraction of a share realises a small for- 
tune. 

We may now proceed upon our way by 
Silver Street and Baker Street, which. 
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although level, are somewhat rough and 
narrow in parts. Presently we must bear to 
the left up a moderate slope to Forty Hill, 
followed immediately by a steeper fall to 
Maiden’s Bridge, after passing the old 
mansion known as Forty Hall on our left. 
At Ball’s Cross we keep straight forward and 
soon enter Theobald's Park, taking the first 
branching to the right in order to arrive at 
the first object of our pilgrimage—our old 
friend Temple Bar. How different it looks 
here amidst its sylvan surroundings, with 
only an occasional private carriage passing 
beneath its central archway, from the days 
when a constant succession of omnibuses 
and cabs crowded through its gates and 
streams of foot-passengers jostled against 
one another in the smaller passages on either 
side, hurrying east and west! How many 
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royal processions has it witnessed, since 
first erected by Sir Christopher Wren 
in 1670? and how many Lord Mayor’s 
Shows has it looked down upon? If 
the old stones could speak, they would 
have some strange tales to tell surely. 

Theobald’s Park was formerly a much 
more extensive and important place than 
at the present day. Indeed, it was a royal 
residence. King James 1. took such a 
fancy to Theobald’s that he exchanged it 
for Hatfield with the Earl of Salisbury, 
and built a brick wall ten miles in cir- 
cumference to enclose it. Although 
the King was very fond of hunting—so 
fond that the people used to say “ God's 
peace be with you, as King James said 
to his hounds "—1he was a bad rider, and 
often thrown. One day in winter, when 
out riding after dinner, his horse hap- 
pened to stumble, and precipitated him 
into the New River. The ice broke, and 
in plunged his august majesty head 
foremost, leaving nothing but his boots 
remaining visible. It would have gone 
ill with him that day had not Sir 
Richard Young alighted and run tothe rescue. 
His attendants had to empty him, like an 
inverted cask, of the river water he had 
drunk so freely against his will, and a warm 
bed at Theobald’s soon restored him to his 
pleasures and follies. But although King 
James survived this accident, he eventually 
died at Theobald’s on March 27, 1625. 

The original mansion of Theobald’s was 
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demolished during the Commonwealth, but 
the garden walks remain as of old. In one 
corner of the garden was an alcove in the 
wall, where Dr. Watts used to sit while a 
visitor here; and tradition says that he wrote 
here some of his hymms and poems, includ- 
ing possibly the famous * How doth the 
little busy bee.” 

Leaving this spot, about a mile will bring 
us into the main road 


from Cheshunt and — 

. , An J- 
London, where we turn у i р 
southward апі soon i 4 


reach another interest- 
ing point in our trip— 
Waltham Cross. Right 
across the road stretches 
the curious sign of “Үе 
olde Foure Swannes 


p 


Hostelrie," bearing the date of 1260. But 
few of these ancient signs are now left. 
We remember secing one at Croydon some 
years since, but that has now given way to 
modern improvement. At Crawley, on the 
Brighton road, the George signbourd still 
spans the thoroughfare, and in Sussex, at 
the village of Fittleworth, we may still pass 
beneath another * Swan." The Cross at 
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Waltham stands close to the inn, as our 
illustration will show. It is one of those 
elegant stone crosses which the pious affec- 
tion of Edward 1. caused to be erected to the 
memory of his wife, Eleanor of Castile, in 
the places where her body was rested for 
the night on its journey from Hareby in 
Lincolnshire, to the place of its inter- 
ment in Westminster Abbey. Of the ten 
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crosses originally built in this manner 
only three now remain standing— namely, 
those at Geddington, Northampton, and 
Waltham. | 

The road on which we are standing to view 
the cross is really the old North Road, which 
served as the main artery of traffic to 
Scotland before the great North Road, 
through Barnet and Hatfield, came into 
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existence; and it was this famous highway 
which Cowper made classical as the scene of 
Johnny Gilpin's exploits in his unwilling ride 
to Ware. 

A inile of rather bumpy road will bring us 
to the ancient little town of Waltham Abbey 
or Holy Cross, as it is sometimes called. 
The latter name owes its origin toa legend 
which relates that across, bearing on it a 
figure of the Saviour, was once upon a time 
found in Somersetshire, and brought, mira- 
culously by oxen undriven, to this place. 
The cross itself is said to have cured Harold 
of the palsy in consequence of a pilgrimage to 
it. Whether there is any grain of truth in this 
story or no, Harold is the reputed founder of 
the abbey, and the ancient bridge, of which we 
give a sketch, still bears the name of Harold's 
Bridge. The present church ,is but the nave 
of the original abbey, and is by no means 
imposing in appearance, but the interior con- 
tains some good Norman work, and a fine lady 
chapel of a later period. In the porch of the 
church you will notice the remains of an old 
pillory and stocks. They were formerly set 
up by the roadside opposite the church, but 
have recently been removed here for pro- 
tection from tbe weather. 

The gateway and bridge shown in our 
illustration stand a little to the north of the 
abbey, close above the Abbey Mill. The gate- 
way is of stone, but it has been repaired from 
time to time with bricks of various sizes and 
hues, so that it now presents rather a mottled 
appearance. Various streams of the Lea will 
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be observed flowing in this neighbourhood, 
and tradition declares that they flow in the 
very same channels which were cut by the 
great King Alfred when he turned aside the 
course of the river, and left the Danish fleet 
aground. Many quaint old houses may be 
seen in the town, those around the old cattle 
market being perhaps the most picturesque ; 
and there is no lack of subjects for the sketch- 
book of the artist, or the plates of the amateur 
photographer. But the streets of Waltham 
Abbey are unusually narrow and tortuous, 50 
that the cyclist must keep his eves open and 
ride with caution. 

And now we must consider our return 
journey. From Finsbury Park to Waltham 
Abbey we have travelled some twelve or 
thirteen miles, and we have a choice of 
routes homeward, as the sketch-map will 
show. The most direct route is from 
Waltham Cross by way of Ponder' End 
and Tottenham, but as there are tram-lines 
throughout a considerable portion of the way, 
and the whole district traversed is decidedly 
"towny," we shall do well to choose a 
quieter road on the eastern side of the Lea, 
which will also enable us to visit another 
interesting antiquity in Chingford old 
Church. ` 

Let us therefore Іеауз Waltham Abbey 
by Church Street and Sun Street to 
the New Inn, where we turn to the right and 
keep straignt forward, for nearly five miles, 
until we reach the top of Maresfield Hill, 


where a direction-post points to the right for 


Chingford. This must not be confounded 
with Chingford Green, or Chingford Station. 
ог any other Chingford; but it is the origin: 
old Chingford, where the ancient ruined 
church will be seen by the roadside. How 
many times has this picturesque relic been 
photographed or sketched ? Probably more 
often than any other object in the vicinity of 
London. Ivy and other creepers have lonz 
since taken possession of its walls and 
buttresses, and the cavernous void within it 
looks all the more deserted by reason of the 
dark beams which aid one another in sustain- 
ing what remains of the roof. 

Beyond the church the road drops abruptly. 
then keeps on for a mile and a-half to 
Chapel End. Here another choice of road. 
arrests us. Straight forward will take u. 
through Walthamstow to the Lea Brids 
Road, a thoroughfare to be severely shunned 
by the cyclist, owing to its perpetually rouzl. - 
condition. This may be avoided by turning 
to the right at the Crooked Billet Inn, inelin- 
ing to the left at Higham Hill, and thence. 
by Ferryboat Lane, we cross the bridge а: 
Tottenham Hale Station, and soon emerge 
into the High Cross Road at Tottenham. 
Here we turn to the left, and, if our destina. 
tion be Stoke Newington or London town, keep 
straight forward. Should we wish, how 
ever, to regain our starting-place at Finsbury 
Park, we bear to the right a little below th 
High Cross, and follow the Seven Sister: 
Road to our goal, the total distance covered 
being about twenty-six miles. 
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À CASUAL Visitor to St. Barnard's would 
have thought he had mistaken the 
sombre architecture of Borstal Asylum for 
the more picturesque Elizabethan building 
that sheltered us for nine months of the year. 
For St. Barnard’s was in an argumentative 
mood, and little groups of boys were stationed 
at the different corners of the quad, each 
trying to induce the other to his way of 
thinking, and with paper and pencil en- 
deavouring to prove that what he said was 
correct, or that what somebody else said was 
not correct. 

Inside the building things were not much 
better. The worthy Head himself had cast 
aside a sheet of foolscap with a shake of his 
grey head, and the second master and the 
science master were puzzling it out by means 
of coloured crayons and a blackboard. 

It was Wednesday morning, lunch time, 
and the school had been in this state since 
Monday evening. It was but early in the 
term; indeed, the school had re-assembled 
the previous Friday only, and matters 
certainly looked serious for the general well- 
fare of St. Barnard’s. 

The “ fifth ’ had started it, and the subject 
was contagious. The offender was Briggs 
major, now calmly looking on and seeming 
to find an infinite amount of enjoyment in 
the perplexities of other people. 

Briggs major is a character in himself; as 
each new term comes round, so Briggs major 
has something new wherewith to while away 
the tedium of his spare hours. Last term it 
was practical chemistry — and well we knew 
it too. Previously, pets held sway for three 
months, followed by gardening, electrical 
engineering, and egy-collecting. 

We had returned to school the previous 
Friday, and here, five days later, we were in 
the throes of Briggs major’s latest perpetra- 
tion. Briggs major slept in our room— No. 
27 in the new wing—and on Friday evening, 


THAT RIDDLE! 
By WALTER DEXTER. 


as we were getting into bed, he pulled out 
of his pocket a thin book in a red-paper 
cover. 

“Are you chaps good at riddles?’’ he 
asked. 

“Hallo!” cried Fenton, “it’s ‘Riddles’ 
this time. 1 hope you haven't got it 
bad." 

A loud laugh followed this remark. 

“Now, don't be sillies," retorted Briggs. 
* Гуе got a capital book here: it's called — 

* Riddles, one thousand and one, 
For old and for young.’ 


I got it from a Christmas-trce at a party wo 
had last night: ripping, I can tell you—the 
party, I mean. I haven't had time to look 
at the book yet; but there're some good 
ones in it, [1] be bound : they're in rhyme— 
poetry, you know and— listen here : * Why is 
a begrar like a king ? " 

* Because he isn't," cried Watkins. 

“Shut up, Watty. Don't show your ignor- 
ance," answered Briggs. 

“ There,’ he continued, “none of you 
can answer that! Listen to the answer: 
* Because his nose is above his chin.’ You 
see it rhvmes." 

“If that's the best,” laughed Martin, the 
senior of the гооп, “ I pity the rest.” 

" Who said it was the best?" answered 
Briggs sharply. ** Didn't I tell you I'd hardly 
looked into the book until just now. You 
just wait a bit and see.” 

“ Go оп, Briggs.” “ Never mind Martin," 
shouted the rest. 

“ Well, here's another. 
when it spins.’ ” 

The whole room laughed outright at this. 

“There's something wrong there," cried 
Fenton. | 

"Um; it does seem rather peculiar," 
replied Briggs, consulting the book ; ** but it's 
just what it says. lt must be a misprint." 


‘Why is a rabbit 


“What's the answer to it?" asked 
Martin. 

“Well, that seems to be as senseless as 
the question: It says, ‘The higher tke ' 
fewer.’ " 

I do not know what might have happend 
had not “Lights out” been called at that 
moment, and we had to tumble into bel. 
Martin turned out the gas, and a few second: 
afterwards Mr. Carlson, one of the junit 
masters, looked into the room, with his light. 
to see if we were all in bed. 

"Can't say I think much of one of the 
riddles, much less of the nine hundred ani 
ninety-nine I haven't beard," said Fenton. 

" Shan't tell you any more, then," 1eplic! 
Briggs. 

“Much obliged, 
answer. | 

* What's it going to be this term ? " askel 
п voice in the corner. It was Martin who 
spoke. “Not chemistry, I hope! We have 
had enough of that." : 

“No, it's going to be riddles, of cours. 
said Johnstone. 

“Ah, of courze,” added Martin. “I fenet 
that." | 

A smothered laugh procceded from each e! 
the eleven beds, and, after a few more bani! 
ing remarks had been passed, one by oue *: 
gradually fell asleep. 

The next night we were freed from 271 
further "brain twisters,” as Martin calle! 
them, although Briggs was subjected to SU 
an amount of chaff that it is really a won! 
he dared, on the fol owing evening, to brea 
in upon us with a further selection from lis 
red-covered book. = 

“What! nt it again??? cried Martin, 14 
tone of mock surprise. 

^ Let's hear it,” urged Fenton. “ Не 77 
it’s the best in the whole book, and he eu: 
to know." "There was & loud laugh aut di 
Others, less stout at heart than Briggs, W 


Im sure," was the 


[ 


| he’ said. 
' himself? " 


. been heard. 
. and there were no more arguments that 


have refused to have anything more to do 
with such scoffers, but Briggs was, as we 
were all bound to admit, a most curious sort 
of chap. 

“It really is tho best," he persisted, іп 
spite of the remarks that had been passed. 
"Ive been puzzling over it the whole 
day." 

“Well, let's hear it, then," said Martin 
condescendingly. 

"À man is looking at & portrait, and 
SAYS : 

* * Sisters and brothers have I none. 
That man's father is my father's son.’ 


Now, of whom is the portrait a counterfeit 
presentment ? ” | 

“A what? " asked Martin. 

“A counterfeit presentment,” repeated 
Briggs. “Of whom is the portrait a likeness, 
then, stupid ! ” 

“Аһ!” 

“Or, if you like, what relation is the man 
in the portrait to the man speaking. It all 
amounts to the same thing.”’ 

There was a confused murmuring for a 
few seconds, and then Briggs suddenly 
said : 

“І may as well tell you that the man was 
looking at a photo of himself." 

“Here, hold hard," cried Martin. “You 
might have given a fellow a chance of guess- 
ing. That was just what I was going to say 
myself. He must have been looking at his 
own photo, of course." 

“But I don't agree with you," said 
Fenton. “It can't be a portrait of himself, 
because how could his father be his father's 
воп?” 

"But it is right," replied Briggs; “ the 
book proves it, and that's what you've to 
do." 

“It can't be right," said Dawson, a thick- 
headed boy. "It must be his younger 
brother." 

"Go to sleep," shouted Fenton, as his 
slipper sped through the air. ** Doesn't it say, 
‘ Sisters and brothers have I none?!” 

Dawson quickly subsided, and was heard 
no more, 

For a moment there was silence, then 
Martin spoke up. “Dawson is partly right," 
"How can it be a photo of 


* But it is right," insisted Briggs. 

* But how can your father be your father's 
son?” replied Martin. The discussion on 
this point might have become heated had 
not the footsteps of Carlson going his round 
Martin had to turn out the gaa, 
now and then muttered 


night, although 


‘ words came forth from beneath the bed- 


- 


not make the answer fit the 


, begin again. 
15 N0: that's all nonsense. 


clothes, and they gave Briggs а certain 


. amount of satisfaction.—for he knew his 
. puzzle had eaught on, and he was anxiously 


awaiting the result. 

It was some time before I coald get to 
sleep. Cudgel my brains as I would (and I 
was no poor hand at solving riddles), I could 
question. 
** That man's father," I would say to myself 


. a dozen times, endeavouring to fix in my 
.mind the image of some one I knew, most 
, often myself. * Now, that man’s father, is my 


father’s son: my father is my father's son, 


. his own son; therefore I am my father's 


brother. No—yes —if that man is my father, 
then I am my father’s son—that's clear 
enough; but I'm wrong somehow: let me 
If I am myself then my father 
If my father'3 


' son IS” 


= 


puzzle took possession of 


And so, with such confused thoughts, I at 
last fell asleep. 

It was simply marvellous how Briggs's 
the whole 


school, 
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At breakfast the next morning it was 
whispered down the long tables and discussed 
and argued by one and all. 

Taylor, our mathematician, who can 
actually prove a problem in Euclid without 
using the same letters as Todhunter, was 
induced to solve the perplexing question. 
He heard it carefully, and then replied that 
such а problem was not to be solved by 
guesswork : the only proper means of arriving 
at the correct answer was by the aid of 
algebra. “It is easy then," he said. “ Look 
here," producing a piece of paper. “Let z 
equal the relationship between the speaker, 
whom we will call 4, and в the portrait. 
Now, the question is, ‘Sisters and brothers 
have I none, that man's father is my father's 
son.’ Supposing z is the father, then B z=. 
D'you see ? " 

We didn't see; but Taylor knew more 
about algebra than we did, and we replied, 
very faintly, “ Yes." 

" Well," he continued, “we must now 
deal with z and treat the whole as a 
simultaneous equation. x equalsthe relation- 
ship between a and в: by squaring 4 and n 
we get the equation 


3= A4 + 2AB + B®. 


“Why square it? " asked Briggs, who was 
looking on. 

“ Because — be —— ” faltered Taylor. * Um 
—no, I don’t think that's right exactly, 
I must look it up in my Hall and Knight; 
but I’m sure it can be worked out that 
way!” 

After the first lesson little knots of boys were 
gathered together in the playground, intent 
upon the all-absorbing topic. Soames had 
chalked a genealogical tree on the “gym ” 
wall, and over against the door leading to 
the Doctor’s house Sampson had nailed a 
portrait of himself, and was demonstrating 
to a crowd of juveniles how it was im- 
possible for his own father to be his father’s 
son. 

During the physics lecture the hold that 
this simple puzzle had obtained over our 
class may be proved by the following little 
incident. 

Taylor, who was busily engaged in ful- 
filling his promise to solve the question hy an 
algebraical equation, was all at once called 
upon by “ Snubby " (such was the name we 
gave to our science master on account of his 
habit of snubbing anyone with whom he 
came in contact) to expluin the meaning of 
the word “volt.” To our intense dismay 
Taylor looked up in a sort of abstracted way 
and said * 3rab*," and was promptly awarded 
ten impositions for inattention. Nor were 
the rest of the class more attentive, and the 
result was that “ Snubby " snubbed us in his 
very best manner. “It is gratifying to see 
you are so very much interested in my lec- 
tures," he concluded, ** and since your minds 
seem to be wandering far from the scene of 
a physics laboratory, I will close the lecture 
and we will see how attentive you can be 
to-morrow afternoon.” 

And Wednesday afternoon was Footer, the 
beast ! 

As you may imagine, Briggs came in for a 
goodly share of our wrath, but, curiously 
enough, the more frantic the class became 
the more Briggs seemed to enjoy the fun. 

But the climax was yet to come. 

Briggs was unable to contain himself any 
longer, and that afternoon he gave me his 
full confidence. 

“That’s the best joke I've heard for years,” 
I said. 

“Апа it worked well too!" answered 
Briggs, with a chuckle. ‘ Keep it up, Phil; 
keep it up! " he continued. 

A bright thought occurred to me, and I 
answered — 
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“ Rather, I think I should.” 

Mr. White, our class master, was a genial 
man on the young side of middle age; a 
master who liked a joke as well as anyone 
when in its proper place. That afternoon 
we were studying the causes of the American 
War. 

“ You're talking, Forbes," said Mr. White. 

“Yes, sir," I faltered. 

“What about?" the master demanded. 
“The history lesson ? ” 

* Ye. —No, sir.” 

* Well then, about what?” 

“ I asked Taylor if he'd solved it yet.” 

“Oh, that was it! Well, what was the 
problem. I like to solve problems." 

“It was a riddle,” I answered. 

* So much the better; I'm good at riddles. 
You little boys should not puzzle your brains 
unnecessarily,” he replied sarcastically. 
"Perhaps I can help you," he added. 
“What was the riddle?” 

“A man looking at a photo says: ‘ Sisters 
and brothers have I none. That man's 
father is my father’s son.’ What relation 
was the man speaking to the photo?” I 
Waited а moment, and then continued. 
“It was n photo of himself.” 

Mr. White looked up at me. “І did not 
ask you for the answer," he said, somewhat 
annoyed. 

I knew he did not, but it was part of my 
plan to tell it to him. 

The class was expectant. The master 
was silent for a few seconds, and then he 
said, “ That answer cannot be correct." 

“ But it is, sir," I replied immediately. 
* You cannot prove otherwise." 

“But it cannot be," he continued, “ be- 
cause your father cannot be your father’s 
son; it must have been his brother; but no, 
I forgot, he had no brother. Yes, it’s a good 
riddle—very good. I'll overlook your in- 
attention this time, Forbes." 

“Thank you, sir," I said as I sat down. 

And I heard Brigys chuckle. The rest of 
the lesson the muster left us to ourselves. 
He had a sheet of paper in front of him, and 
by the motion of his lips I could see he was 
muttering “һауе I попе,” “my father’s 
son." 

In the masters! room that day the puzzle 
engrossed the combined attentions of the 
masters of St. Darnard's. 

“JI remember reading somewhere of that 
very riddle,” said Mr. Dawson. ~ It’s one of 
those puzzles which invite argument when 
the answer is given you before you have full 
time to grasp the absurdity of the question, 
for if à man shows you a photo and says that 
he has neither brothers nor sisters, but that 
the father of the man in the photo is the 
speaker's father’s son, and then adds that the 
photo is a picture of himself, you have only 
to establish the likeness between the speaker 
and the portrait to put the former down as a 
gross perverter of the truth. 1f you accept 
his statement as a fact, you naturally desire 
to work it out for yourself, and in so doing 
you entangle yourself more and more in the 
net which the narrator of the riddle prepared 
for you. No doubt our friend here, Mr. White, 
has been the victim of a huge joke." 

"He's not the only one," said Snubby. 
“ That accounts for the absurd answers that 
were given me by White's class this morning. 
It seems as if the whole class were doing 
nothing but endeavouring to prove the 
correctness of the answer that had been given 
them. Who is the originator of the riddle 
in the class I do not know, but I will be 
even with them all on Wednesday after- 
noon !" 

Wednesday afternoon came round in due 
course, and we all marched up into the science 
room. Snubby wasradiant. Upon the black- 
board was “that riddle” and the answer, and 
below was written— 
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“Those who can prove or disprove this 
statement can play football this afternoon. 
The remainder will write out twenty times 
the chemical formule of twenty well-known 
compounds." 
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Not one of us attempted the solution of the 
problem. We had had enough of that already. 
That was the last éver heard of the famous 
riddle, and thus did Briggs get even with his 
schoolfellows. 


SOME FAMOUS CRICKET UMPIRES. 
By T. C. CoLLINGS, Essex County С.С. 
(With special Photographs by R. W. Tuomas, London.) 


BOBABLY the most famous of all YEnglish 
umpires was the veteran Robert Thoms. 
A Middlesex man, he was born on May 19, 
1825, and for over forty years has been asso- 
ciated with the cricket-tield. One of the most 
memorable events in his life was that 
wonderful match at the Oval in 1882, when 
the Australians beat England in the test 
match by 7 runs, and it was twenty years 
before they won another match there, of the 
International series; and, indeed, it has 
always been a fateful ground for the Corn- 
stalks, even when elsewhere triumphs were 
following in their wake. England appeared 
to be carrying all before them in that match, 
and went in a second time needing but 85 
runs to win. Three wickets were down for 
51, and the match seemed as good as over. 
W. G. Grace was out third wicket, after 
making 32 out of 51; then everything came 
off for the Australians. It looked а good thing 
for England when A. G. Steel joined A. P. 
Lucas, for only 19 runs were required, and 
there were such batsmen as Maurice ltead 
and Barnes and C. T. Studd coming on, but 
every possible chance offered was taken and 
the Australians won by 7 runs. 

Thoms has never forgotten a decision he 
had to give. Murdoch and S. P. Jones were 
batting in the Australians’ second innings ; 
Mr. Murdoch hit the ball a little on the leg 
side, and the Hon. Alfred Lyttleton, who was 
keeping wicket for England, ran for it and 
threw it in to Peate, who was at short slip. 
The run was made safely enough and Peate 
would not attempt to take up the ball. Mr. 
Jones thereupon walked out of the ground 
to pat the wicket where the ball had risen 
at the previous delivery, and W. G. Grace 
quickly picked up the ball, walked to the 
wicket, dislodged the bails, and cried “ How’s 
that?" Thoms, who was the umpire ap- 
pealed to, gave him out, and out Mr. Jones 
had to go. Mr. Murdoch, on seeing what 
had occurred, remarked, ‘‘ That's very sharp 
practice, W. G.!” and the other umpire, 
Luke Greenwood, said he thought it was, 
and that had he been appealed to he should 
not have given Jones out, for the ball was, 
to all intents and purposes, dead, and there 
had been no attempt to make a second run. 

Thoms has been called the ‘Prince of 
Umpires,” and stood in the very first match 
in 1872 between Clifton College and Chelten- 
ham College, and twenty-six years afterwards 
he was still standing at his post in the same 
match, and, says Dr. Grace, ‘ encouraging 
batsmen and bowler with cheery words and 
counsel.” What he does not know about 
cricket is not worth knowing. Ав he is fond 
of saying, with а wise twinkle in his eye, “І 
watch this game, my boy "; and, as he has 
been watching cricket for nearly fifty-five 
years, he has stores of knowledge, and only 
needs an index to make him а walking 
encyclopedia of the game. He has always 
a word of congratulation for one who has 
done well, and scores of cricketers can 
remember the time when Thoms prophesied 
for them а great career. Forover forty years 
Thoms accompanied the famous Incogniti 
Club on its tours, and advantage was taken 
in the season of 1902, by Sir Augustus 


Hemming, Governor of Jamaica, and the 
great Incogniti cricketers, of giving the vete- 
Yap a presentation, and all united in their 
testimony to the very Prince of Umpires. At 
seventy-seven years of age the old cricketer 
still takes an intense interest in the game, 
and can hardly be said to have given up 
umpiring at the present moment. 


The greatest of all umpires is probably 
Jim Phillips, an Australian by birth, who 
came over to England and played with 
Middlesex some time befote he became 
umpire. He was born on September 1, 
1860. A very great many will remember him 
as an extremely useful player, who has done 
yeoman service for the game. 


V. A. TITCHMARSH (our great test match umpire). 


A great many will remember the no-balling 
of Arthur Mold, after the Lancashire bowler 
had been passed by such prominent officials 
as Thoms, Bob Carpenter, Lillywhite, and 
others. No doubt English umpires felt, 
with Alfred Shaw, that Mold had passed the 
zenith of his career, and thought, so far as 
they were concerned, it might close in peace. 
That it was not so is due to the courageous 
action of Phillips, who, untrammelled by the 
associations of English cricket, brought more 
determination of action to bear upon his 
umpiring than old English cricketers have 
been able to command. In the Mold case 
many umpires considered the genial Lanca- 
shire player a fair bowler—others held him 
quite the reverse. Phillips has a well-earned 
character for independence, and is not 
perhaps as popular with his brother umpires 
as he might be, but there can be no doubt 
that he is thoroughly in earnest and that he 
has done great service to the game. 

In 1892 and 1894 he played for Middlesex ; 
but before that he gained distinction as a 
Victorian player, and on one occasion, in the 


intercolonial matches, he made а high se 
against New South Wales, on the Melbourne 
ground. It was probably owing to Phillip 
that the M.C.C. Committee gave so mne 
consideration to the question of illegal bowl. 
ing and finally they have taken the matte 
out of the umpires’ hands and placed the 
responsibility upon the county captains. It 
will be remembered that James Phillips had 
led the way by no-balling Ernest Jone 
during the tour of Mr. Stoddart’s second 
team in Australia, and that that was really 
the beginning of the new ега in which thros. 
ing was condemned; and there can be no 
doubt that to him, in the first place, is due 
the present vastly improved condition of 
things. 


A great test match umpire is V. A 
Titchmarsh, of Hertfordshire, who was born 
on February 14, 1853, and, after playing for 
Hertfordshire, became one of the ground 
bowlers of the M.C.C., and afterwards 
one of their official umpires. As he has 


. written a paper on the subject of umpiring 


for our readers, it is needless to anticipsw 
what will appear in due course in thes 
columns. Suffice it to say that he is probably 
one of the best of a fine lot of men, who hare 
an excellent knowledge of the game and do 
remarkably well at their post. 


Thomas Mycroft, of Derbyshire, is another 
well-known umpire, and has done some very 
excellent work in that capacity. Born March 
28, 1848, he was connected with Derbyshire 
at the time when Fortune was much more 
kindly to the county. To some of ou 
readers who have been struck with the bed 
luck which has followed the Peakites for 
many years, it should be pointed out that 
there was a time when their star was in the 
ascendant and when they. beat Yorkshire 
some years in succession and occupied an 
honourable place in the county championsbip 
competition. Mycroft and his brother did 
some great things in the palmy days, and 
in 1875 to 1882 the records of cricket show 
that as bowlers they were very successfal. 
In 1877-8 W. Mycroft took 171 wickets for 
just over 12 runs, and a year later 110 for 
10:22 runs. They were never, perhaps, great 
bats, but they played for the county long 
enough to be sadly missed when their work 
was over. Among those who occupy this 
honourable position few are more respected 
than the old Derbyshire professional. 


R. G. Barlow, of Lancashire, is another 
famous professional. Born at Blackpool on 
May 28, 1850, he first came into the Lanca- 
shire team in 1871, against Yorkshire at 
Sheffield. He was not required to pa 
through the colts’ trial before entering the 
county team ; the Lancashire Committee had 
heard of his abilities and invited him to 
play. The story goes that he was originally 
a porter in a country railway-station in the 
north and was discovered by a gentleman 
greatly interested in Lancashire cricket, who 
found himself stranded at the station with 
three hours to wait for the next train. He 
asked the stationmaster what he could do in 
the interval, and received the reply : ** You can 
join us in & game of cricket, if you like. 
Come and have a bowl at our porter; he’s 
been batting for six weeks and we can't get 
him out." The story may not be true, but 
Dr. Grace says that he is not sure thai 
Barlow was not quite capable of keeping up 
his wicket for six weeks! Once he took two 
and a-half hours to score five runs, an 
average of one run for every thirty minutes; 
and on another, batted one hour and twenty 
minutes for а duck!—a record surely. Не 
bowled left arm, medium pace, kept very 
straight and a good length, and was a very 
useful bowler, and: when the wicket was at 
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all cut up he often bowled with deadly effect. 
His ficlding was excellent, while he was 
always on the alert, and, indeed, he left tne 
Lancashire team long before he had lost his 
form. 

He was only eleven years of age when he 
first carried his bat through an innings, and 
at Staveley he used to get up at 4.30 a.m. 
to get through his work as & moulder, in 
order to have extra time for cricket practice. 
His early ambition was to be a wicket-keeper, 
but he was soon cured of this, and says, "I 
kept my wickets at a match at Tinsley near 
Sheflield. One of the batsmen in trying to 
hit à leg.ball missed the object and caught 
my head a perfect whack. I was knocked 
down insensible, and, when I recovered my 
wits, I came to the conclusion that wicket- 
keeping was not my forte. As to bowling, 
when I took it up seriously, to perfect myseif 
in practice I used to mark out with pieces 
of paper the proper pitches for ditferent 
bowlers, and in that way I attained accuracy 
in length." 

For twenty-one years he played for his 
county and scored over 12,000 runs in first- 
class matches, and took more than 1,000 
wickets, while in 1882 he headed both the 
batting and bowling averages for his county. 
The title of **stone-waller" was first applied 
to Barlow, and he thinks that it may be 
traced to the late W. Barnes, of Nottingham. 
«It was in the match with Notts in 1882, 
when I kept at the wickets for two and a- 
half hours for five runs, which innings was 
played on a very sticky wicket. After our 
innings was over Barnes came up and 
remarked that bowling at me was like 
bowling ata stone wall. From that time [was 
always named the stone-waller.” Barlow 
took part in the first eleven a-side match ever 
played in Australia. It was on December 9, 
1881, against New South Wales, and he was 
batting for about four hours for 75, the top 
figure of the English side. As he was 
walking back to the pavilion a gentleman 
stepped over the rails and, with ceremonious 
politeness, handed him an old cricket-belt, 
with the remark, “I thought we had the 
champion in Alec Bannerman, but you win 
the belt. Take it.” 

Of Barlow's umpiring stories this perhaps 
is the best: ** The 1886-7 team to Australia 
played against twenty-two of Cootamundra 
on November 20, 30 of the former year. 
The mayor of the place stood as one of the 
umpires. One of the local batsmen hit the 
ball to Johnny Briggs nt cover-point, and, he 
whipping it back with his usual deftness and 
accuracy to Sherwin, the other batsman, who 
had thrown in his bat, was easily run out. 
But he made no effort to go, though Sherwin 
said, *Out, my dear fellow—out.' No one 
had dreamed of appealing to the umpire, but 
at last we did so. All the answer that could 
be got from his worship was, ‘Jolly good bit 
of fielding that, wasn't it?" This novel 
reply produced а convulsion of merriment ; 
and the captain allowed the batsman to have 
another innings.” 

Barlow has had two very remarkable 
experiences. Once he was at Blackpool, 
and his eleven were playing twenty-two of 
the district. In his team were Albert 
Ward, Pilling, A. M. Hornby, Pougher, 
Frank Sugg, G. G. Hearne, Watson, and 
Nash, all men who have played for England, 
and they were all out for 15 runs to local 
bowling. At another time, in Scotland—a 
lesson in the virtue of humility: “It was 
about 1882, we were playing a match against 
eighteen of Drumpoellier and district, and 
had probably the strongest team that ever 
went into Scotland, and every member had 
played for the Gentlemen and Players match. 
We won the toss and sent in Shrewsbury 
and Scotten, and we thought they would have 
a good long innings, and so we proposed to 
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go rabbit-hunting in the adjoining woods; 
but we didn't get to the boundary before a 
shout announced that a wicket had fallen. 
We watched, and then there fell another and 
yet another. Finally, we came to the con- 
clusion that we had better abandon the 
rabbit-killing expedition as our cricket repu- 
tation required all our attention. In fact, we 
struck a bee-line to the dressing-room, the 
rabbits getting a holiday. The whole team 
made 29 runs.” 

Barlow is a well-known coach, and even 
to-day makes lots of runs in local cricket. 
He is one of the most gentlemanly profes- 
sionals that ever stepped upon greensward, 
and is well educated. He keeps an athletic 
outfitter's and a great many think that he 
can play as well to-day as ever. He remem- 
bers well the lightning bowlers of the 
Lancashire team Nash, Crossland, Mold, 
and others; and he recalls once, how, when 
Crossland was bowling, one batsman came 
in the first ball struck him on the knee, the 
next hit his finger. The batsman dropped 
his bat and walked away to the pavi- 
lion. * You're not out," was ihe remark 
made to him as he left. “No,” was the 
reply, “but I know if I stop there I shall 
soon be out altogether, so I'm off." And off 
he went, and would not return again. On 
another occasion а man went into Barlow’s 
shop and asked him if he kept all cricket 
goods. “ Yes,” was the reply. “ Then,” 
gravely demanded the man, “ wrap me up а 
bottle of arnica, a paper of court-plaster, and 
an arm-sling. Iam going to play in a cricket 
match this afternoon against Jack Cross- 
land." 


Mordecai Sherwin, born at Kimberley, 
Notts, February 26, 1851, was, in his best 
days--between 1830 and 1892—one of the 
finest wicket-keepers in England, and now 
he is almost equally well known as an 
umpire. It was for Nottinghamshire that 
he did his best work, though the Players and 
England claimed his services on many occa- 
sions. His pluck in the position was only 
excelled by his cheerfulness. Though he 
was a big, burly fellow, he was as nimble 
and sharp as a cat, and not even Pilling 
equalled Sherwin in taking leg-balls, which 
are, of course, the most ditlicult for a wicket- 
keeperto secure. He was the life and soul 
of any party, and though, perhaps, he played 
a little too much to the gallery when keep- 
ing wicket, it was his boisterous, exhilarat- 
ing nature that led him to play and try to 
be funny for the amusement of spectators, 
with whom he was very popular. He was a 
tower of strength to the county eleven, and 
аз they had a reputation for slow play his 
antics were, on more than one occasion, very 
acceptable. He was quite an acquisition to 
a travelling party and dispelled the tedious- 
ness of a voyage. In 1886, when on his way 
to Australia, one day he slipped on deck and 
fell heavily, without getting hurt. He saw, 
however, the chance for a jcke, and pre- 
tended to have severely cut his face. He 
rushed off to the doctor, who fell in with 
the joke and bandaged his face in sticking- 
plaster. The passengers were full of 
sympathy, and the ladies especially com- 
passionate, waiting upon Sherwin with 
tender solicitude as he sat on deck with his 
face enveloped in sticking-plaster. Next 
morning, to the amazement of the company, 
he appeared on deck minus sticking-plaster 
and without the semblance of a scar on his 
face. 


George Porter, of Derbyshire, was born 
December 3, 1861, and played a good many 
useful innings for the county, to which, also, 
he was the mainstay as a bowler. In 1895 
and 1896 he gave help to his county as a 
batsman and made good scores against 


Notts and Surrey, and indeed these were his 
best years. As а bowler he had a capital 
season in 1895, and has now been for some 
years on the M.C.C. ground staff, but a year 
ago was appointed one of the umpires. 


W. Hearn, of Hertfordshire, was born 
November 30, 1849. He was associated for 
some time with the county club and then 
joined the M.C.C. ground staff. He was a 
painstaking bat, and as a bowler was a use- 
ful change. On two or three occasions in 
the early eighties he made some very good 
scores for the M.C.C., and as an umpire has 
given every satisfaction, having been chosen 
to officiate in the very best matches of the 
day. 


J. West, of Middlesex, was born November 
18, 1861, and about fourteen or fifteen years 
ago was an exceedingly useful member of the 
county eleven. He made some excellent 
scores at Lord's, and as a bat was very well 
known indeed. He first of all joined the 
ground staff of the M.C.C. and then finally 
was appointed an official umpire. He is. 
however, rarely to be seen at Lord’s, because, 
as a Middlesex man, he does not, of course, 
umpire for matches in which the metro- 
politan county are engaged. At the Oval, at 
Leyton, and other places he is to be scen 
quietly discharging his duties, and he 
certainly does them remarkably well. 


Finally we come to Alfred Shaw; and 
what can one say about this Prince of 
Bowlers? Probably no other man in the 
cricket world has retained bis form so well 
as Alfred Shaw. In 1865 he was described 
as a slow, sure, excellent cricketer, giving 
promise of future greatness. He was then 
twenty-three years of аде; and, looking back 
on а career that has only been closed three 
or four years, one is able to see that the 
promise of future greatness, prophesied 
thirty-seven years ago, has most abundantly 
been fulfilled. 

Shaw has been styled the * Emperor of 
Bowlers,” and, imperialistic as this is, few will 
be willing to challenge it. He was born on 
August 29, 1842, at Burton Joyce, a village 
about five miles from Nottingham. He says 
himself that he learnt to bowl on the road; 
and in 1864 he went to Lord's to play with 
the Colts of England, when he did well with 
both bat and ball. On June 183 of that 
rame year he played in his first county 
match, Notts v. Kent at Trent Bridge, and 
he says, “ My chance came in Kent's second 
innings, when I captured six wickets." He 
was no relation to that other wonderful Notts 
bowler, J. C. Shaw, though the two bowled 
together and were almost irresistible. How 
great a bowler he was will be seen when it 
is mentioned that between 1870 and 1850 he 
took, on eight occasions, over 100 wickets, and 
on four occasions nearly 200. 

He says that in his opinion length and 
variation of pace constitute the secret of 
successful bowling. The principle is to keep 
the batsman playing back and forward; he 
should never be allowed to play back a 
whole over, but should be made to play for- 
ward before the over is done. Here are his 
own words: “To make a man play to the 
pitch of the ball is the art of good bowling. 
As to the bowler’s endurance, in my case I 
had an easy round-arm action and could 
keep on bowling for hours. I don’t know 
whether it is worth while mentioning in th:s 
connection, but I may say that I was not a 
smoker." The latter words are significant, 
for the greatest batsman and the greatest 
bowler of our day are at one about the evil 
habit of smoking and its detrimental effect 
upon the eyesight, marring the judgment 
and the power. of timing a, ball. 

Alfred Shaw made:his first appearance ir 


the Gentlemen and Players Match in 1865. 
He found there Dr. Grace, I. D. Walker, 

* H. Jupp, and Tom Humphrey. As has been 

li well said, it was a marvellous array of talent 

l to find for the first time in any great match. 

l Shaw scored 18 and 8, and took six wickets. 
His last appearance in these matches was 

* sixteen years later. No less than six times 

M did he go to Australia, and in 1883 he 

· became engaged with Lord Shettield. Ніз 

^ connection with Notts had lasted from 1864 

t to 1867, and then be startled everybody by 

3 playing for Sussex in 1894-5. Shaw has 

Т played cricket in Egypt, Palestine, Assam, 

* Spitzbergen, Holland, America, and Aus- 

` tralia. 

ы In the land of the “ Midnight Sun" he 
played cricket at midnight with extraordi- 
nary bowling results. It was on the deck of 

^ the steamship Lusitania, in one of the ice 

* fiords, on August 11, 1894; he bowled from 

X 11.30 to 12.30. “All the passengers,” he 

è says, “that could play, together with the 

* ship's officers—in all about forty of them— 

4 went to the wicket, and I bowled them all out 

t within an hour. That was an experience 

.- not to be forgotten." 

* Shaw took part in some remarkable 

i: matches. In 1880, when the first Australian 

'. team came over, he took 12 wickets in the 

. match for 95 runs, and Nottinghamshire 

a wanted 131 to win. Arthur Shrewsbury, 

- still at the hend of batsmen, gave one of his 

| masterly exhibitions of defence, and on that 
appearance scored 108 runs. The next 

- largest score was 6. When Shaw came in 

- two were wanted to win the match. Shrews- 

: bury was, however, still cool and collected, 

^ and Shaw had to face the bowling of Boyle. 

- He slammed out at the first delivery and 

-. somehow the bat hit the ball. Where it 

e went Shaw says he had no idea, but the 

: match was won by one wicket, and the ex- 

. citement was something worth seeing. 

4 As to his first practical acquaintance with 

- Australian wickets, he says he bowled 226 

` balls for 12 runs and 14 wickets. In those 
days the Australians were afraid even to 

. use the roller for fear it would bruise and 

. kill the grass. We, however, taught them 
differently, and well they have learnt the 

lesson. 'The very first match in Australia 

that was played on equal terms was at 
` Melbourne, on March 15 and following days, 

“in 1877, and there it was that the combined 

.Australian team, playing on level terms, 

‚ «on their first victory over an English 

. eleven. 

-© In America, at San Francisco, Shaw once 

` played, and he remarks, “ A more forbidding 

.,olace I never bowled ball in." Не says, 

`“ The place on which we played a match with 

. swenty-two was called the recreation ground ; 
t was morelike a stone yard quarried out 

` ‘rom the brown and barren hills by which it 

" vas surrounded. The boundary rails, too, 

° vere broken, the grand stand was dilapidated, 

“und all the surroundings spoke of ruin and 

neglect. Then the gate! It was the worst 

“ve ever played to. There were not а 

+ 1undred persons present, and three-fourths 
„£ them were totally ignorant of the game. 

‘The few who did know cricket were very 

- e vere on the local team. ‘I paid a dollar 

= су see cricket, said one of them. ‘This 

- a а farce; it's like obtaining money by 

^ alse pretences.’ During the match one old 

‚ ady spectator sat on the stand fast asleep. 

she was awakened by the few that clapped 
heir hands at the play. She jumped up 
уза asked what was the matter. The on- 

-: okers told her that the bowler had bowled 

maiden over. ‘Poor thing! What a 

.^pame!' was her unsophisticated reply." 

~ Perhaps the most curious incident of 

.: Jaaw’s career was when he had to give а 

-. ecision which constituted a precedent on 

= rie question of applying the closure, in the 
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match Essex v. Derbyshire, at Leyton, in 
June of 1900. That is a match that Mr. 
Lucas will not forget. Не won the toss and 
put Derbyshire in, with the result that they 
were not all out until a quarter past one on 
the second day, for a score of 508. Yet I 
do not know that Mr. Lucas can be blamed 
for any error of judgment. In this match 
Essex saved the follow-on by nine runs, and 
the Derbyshire captain claimed that he 
could declare his team’s second innings 
closed without commencing it. Shaw argued 
that this could not be done ; that, in fact, a 
captain could not close an innings that had 
not been commenced. There was quite an 
argument all round the ground, but Shaw 
had the satisfaction of knowing that his 
reading of the rules was approved by the 
M.C.C. 


eot410——— 


THE BEGGARS! 


Y "E found them spent and weary, for the twain 
were lying down 

In the shadow of the gateway at the entrance to 
the town ; 

She clad in misery, poor wretch, and forced by fate 
to beg 

For him, a hapless cripple with a hunch and wooden 
leg. 

We listened to their story with a sympathetic ear; 

Our hearts were moved within us, and we gave them 
of our cheer, 

And we thrilled to hear them praying, as away we 
swiftly sped, 

That Providence would please to pour its blessings 
ou our head. 

Next morning at the garden gate appeared the 
grateful pair, 

And once again with broken voice they blessed us 
for our care, 

And would we take this chickweed ? 
bunch, twas true, 

But they had nothing more to give; ‘twas all that 
they could do. 

How could we pain those simple hearts, and scorn 
the gift they brought ? 


’T was a paltry 


No, no! A thousand times No,no! Perish the cruel 
thought ! 

So we took their little present, and in very joyful 
mood, 

For here, despite the cynic'à sneer, was honest grati- 
tude. 

And day by day, and week by week, their little gift 
they bore, 


And day by day, and week by week, they shared our 
scanty store; 

And we gave them of our raiment aud such pence 
as we could spare, 

And any bits of boots and shoes that wouldn't stand 
repair, 

One morning—and by this our purse had very slender 
grown— 
W piog the tears that filled her eyes, the woman 
came alone. 
“Er man were ill. 
get no betterer 

Unless he'd chicken-broth, and port, and jelly, and 
etcetterer." 

We sympathised ; we gave her of the choicest of our 
cellar 

(Twas опу eighteenpenny port, but that we didn’t 
tell her) ; 

And every day she called on us as duly as the 
sun, 

Until the eigbteenpenny port was every bottle donc. 

And then we came to Carlowitz. We saw a passing 
glance 

Of something like suspicion as she eyed the brand 
askance. 

“Yer 'aven't got no brandy?" she suggested. But, 
alas ! 

‘Twas not for our establishment to boast a single 
glass. 

Next day she came not, nor the next. A ween we 
had to wait, 

And then once more we found her at the little garden 
gate ; 


The doctor swore 'e wouldn't 
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But weeping, weeping, weeping, for “E's gone, sir, 
gone,” she said ; 
“The Carlowitz—it's done for ‘im! My pore ole man 


is dead. 

But never mind, sir! 'Е forgave yer, for 'e ses, 
ses 'e, 

‘t Yon go aud ast the gentleman ter 'elp ter bury 
ine.’ 


And so І come, becos, yer see, ‘twas ‘is last wishes, 
sir. 
'E didn’t bear no malice! 
trusted yer.” 
She ceel in sobs, 
ivg to her eyes. 

What could we do but help defray his simple 
obrequies ? 

We did our best. That very night or ere the sun 
was down 

We mit the woman on the road a mile beyond the 
town. 

With her & man. 
one would aver 

It was the counterfeit of him we helped her to inter. 

We looked again. ‘Twas he indeed, as sure as eggs 
are етв! 

Although the hunch had vanished and he wore no 
wooden legs. 

We stared aghast. 
flash were fled. 

And now our hearts are adamant to beggars live or 
dead. 


No! "E loved and 


The salt, salt tears sprang blind- 


"Twas passing strange, and yet 


The pair slipped past. and in a 


G. K. M. 
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JOTTINGS ON BOYS GAMES 


AND SPORTS. 


г year some four or five boys in London, who won 

scholarships to Oxford or Cambridge, came from 
Board Schools. Two Board School boys also were 
rewarded for saving life. 


Lord Kinnaird, the active President of the Footba!l 
Association, is fifty-six years old, and is not only a most 
earnest Christian, but a notable football player. He 
took part in the first and early International football 
matches. 80, too, did Mr. О. №. Alcock, the founder of 
"d N Association, and a regular writer for the 


Our boy cricketers пее] not be afraid of the sugges- 
tion of the M.O.C. to widen wickets. At any rate it 
will not become law this season. Dr. W. G. Grace, an 
old * В.О P." writer, sounds a warning note in which 
he says: “There is danger in altering the rules and 
implements which have been in use so long, and have 
helped to raise the game to such 4 height of popu- 
larity." Certainly no change should be made unless the 
proposed one is nrst given & good trial. Dr. Grace 
doubts if with wider wickets the bails wouid fall off 
as eusily as they do at present. 


Mr. Montagne Holbein has promised to chat on 
swimming for our pages. He is а non-smoker aud 
prefers coffee to anything else. He is in business all 
the week; and intends to try to swim the Chennel 
again this year. His object is to try how long one сап 
remain in water, if necessary. 


LJ е + * kd LJ 


Ashcroft, the Woolwich |. Arsenal  goal-kceper ; 
Griffiths the famous Welsh International; Nidd of 
Brentforl; and Collins the custodian of the Queen's 
Park Rangers, are all total abstainers, Charlie 
Williams, for eight years the goal-keepet of Manchester 
City, has a lifelong record, and has promised to write 
next season for the “ B.O.P.” 


The Oxford University Boat Club now require every 
undergraduate to show ability in swimming before 
being allowed to join as а member or to boat on the 
river. 


The two &schoolboys whe scored heavily during last 
year were Branston and Curwen of Charterhouse ; the 
former scored 184, 146. 213, and 147 in different innings, 
and the latter made 141, 98, and 147. 


John Bowman, the right half-back of the Queen's 
Park Rangers, says that he hopes no boy will willingly 
give up the more serious business of life for a pro- 
fessional football career. “It is a great mistake to make 
this your life work. If your leisure time does not give 
vou enough sport, then leave ft alone," He too is a 
life-abstainer and non-smoker. 
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D. G. H. (Kumaon, India).—Accept our thanks for 
your letter, but we can scarcely refer any further to 
your schoo! sports, at апу rate for the present. 


Е. Н. С. (Perth, W. A.).—Drawings received, but they 
are of no use to us, not being up to publication 
standard. Don't send any more, but you might 
do well to enter some of our drawing competitions. 


W. І, G. (Walworth).—1. Why not call in here at the 
publishing office, and ask for yourself. That would 
save you the postage of tlie nuuibers too. 2. You 
will find gool practica! instructions for dumb-bell 
exercis: in our “Indoor Games.” 3. Refer to back 
volumes of the “ B O.P." at your Public Library. 


Rover (London).—Make a call at Symonds’ London 
Stores, 124-128 City Road, E.C., and choose for your- 
self. You will find every variety of machine kept in 
stock, and accessories galore. 


В. P. S. (Bombay).—We were glad to receive your 
letter with the pen-and-ink sketch, though the latter 
is hardly suitable for our pages. 


“INDOOR” AND “OUTDOOR " GAMES.—Both these are 
now out of print as regards the paris, and they are 
difficult to obtain in volume form. We are hoping 
soon to prepare entirely new editions, revised to 
date and otherwise strengthened and improved. 


ANxious (Clapton).—You cau now obtain the “ Tick 
Tack” clock, mentioned by us on page 383, from 
John Piggott, Ltd.. 117 and 118 Cheapside, Е.С. 
* The Mechavics Made Easy ” ingenious and instruc- 
tive toy costs 7s. 6d., and can be had of G. Philip & 
Son, 32 Fleet Street, London. It is advertised on the 
wrapper of our monthly part. 


G. W. R. (New Zealand).—Delighted to receive your 
letter, as we are always any letters from colonial 
readets. We have many correspondents in New 
Zealand, and their nuinber scems increasing. 


Loss or VOICE (А. К. I.).—That will return if you feed 
well. Don't sing at present. 


SUPERPLUOUS HAIR (N. F.).—Only by electrolysis. 
RasBbBir (New Zealander).—Nceds change of diet and 


exercise. Boys will not exercise their poor bunnies, 
and so they suffer. 


RUNNING IN THE EAR (Spider). —Serious. 
Spriuting is in every case weakeving. 


BaD HABITS, ETC. (E. D. D.).—Very glad Dr. Gordon 
Stables's health sermons have done you good. When 
having the tub, just lave the brow and top of head 
before taking the water. Try Virol now. 


GROWING TALL (C. E. B. ond others).—There are bo 
rules. You cannot force growth except by feeding 
well, and this will not always have the desired effect. 


B. A. P.— Yes, it is “Harry Milvaire,” published long 
ago by Hodder & Stoughton. 


Weak HEART (A. H. Y.).—Try Virol. Don't bathe 
just at present. Moderate fresh-air exercise. 


WHAT TO READ (E. M.).—Why, the “ B.O.P." of course. 
It is read by fathers and sons alike. 


D. M. (Bristol).—We sympathise with your kindly 
feelings, but the matter you mention is bardly one 
we can take up. 


Н. Juss.—1. Go to the read ng-room at the Public 
Library and see “The Army and Navy Gazette," in 
which the stations of the army are given in the first 
week for every month. 2. They are medium cavalry, 
standard for which we bave recently given, but you 
can get the current measurements from any recruit- 
ing station. 


See a doctor. 


SMunGER (Bristol).—You cannot copy copyright 
pictures without special permission, very rarely 
grantel, Those that appear iu our pages must not 
in any way be copied for purposes of sale, though 
we might not raise objection to your copying merely 
for your own amusement or practice, 


Will the ‘‘ Wide Wicket'' necessitate two 
Wicket.Keepers ? 


WILD Dinps (Bullfinch).—The aviary, we fear, is too 
small. 

ENTHUSts8TIC READER and H. L. M.—1. Get а cata- 
logue [rom oue of the leading dealers. Every collector 
of stamps should have one. 2. We have arranged 


for sufficient heraldic plates for some time to come. 


When we are dismissed for O— 


What our Bat feels like— 


INDI8s.—You would seem to have a good cham 
Particulars of the Indian Civil Service examinat 
can be obtained from tbe Secretary, Civil Saw: 
Commission, Whitehall. 


G. Y. BROWN-WESTHEAD.— Probably “The Yaet. 
man," published weekly. The office is near Sumer 
House, in the Strand. 


W. S. P.—It depends оп the machine. The makeri:: 
typewriters all supply printed instructions, and it i: 
a very simple affair. 


W. A. JENKINS.—The subjects appear to be tle 
required for а Civil Service examination, in wi. 
case you had better attend classes and work from т.- 
books used in them. You will have bat a poor chase 
unless you do. 


Н. A. GARNER.—Print an impression of the plate a! 
take a photograph of that on the glass. 


MOTHER or ONE.—Thank you for your correction :: 
the misprint of NINE for МІСЕ in the article on “! 
Punitive Expedition," which wil be altered i: 
any reprint. 


Е. CLEMENT.—The easiest way would probably te : 
write to Cook & Sons, the tourist agents, telling the. 
exactly what you want. If you know the line ci 
steamers, apply direct to the owners. 


B. TCHITCHERINE.—If the bow were occasionally горе! 
with raw linseed-oil it would probab!y retain i: 
elasticity. 

H. GroRGE and E. AsHTON.—The particulars of t» 
examination and, indeed, of all Government exam: 
tions, can be obtained on written application to tie 
MEIN of the Civil Service Commission, White 

all, 8.w. 


N. T. and W. M.—We have had coloured plates of t? 
ащ. badges, and colours of all the leading puhi: 
schools, 


STUDLEIGH RoYAL—Apply to the Secretary of ti» 
Institute of Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s Gate, sT. 
for particulars of their examinations, and direct io 
studies accordiugly. 


AN OLD READERH.—We cin do nothing here beroni 
referring you to our articies on French polishing. 


W. A. FoRSYTH.— You cannot be a very careful read 
or you would have known that we refer all s: 
correspondents to the Quarterly Navy List, and thr 
we never answer by post. The particulars of tlie xr 
scheme will probably be in the Navy List for Jul; i. 


J. L. HuNTER.— Eggs can be sent by parcel post, С 
they should be very carefully packed. We have bz: 
no coloured plate of Canadian birds’ eggs, and do tx: 
think of having one. 


А. LEE. —' The Last of the Paladins " was in tbe test: 
volume. 


BACKBONE,—Cricket is quite as gnod an exercise for 
you as football, if nct better. If you prefer eae 
thing more violent, try lacrosse ; but an exercise 5 
not beneficial in proportion to its violence. 


HAVALEOSS.—The publisher of M. Du Cbhailu's «ori; 
is Mr. John Murray, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly. 


A.Q. Z. S.— Do not send us the drawing, but taie i 
with you tothe Patent Office Library in Southampes 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, and see if у са can Sei 
anything like it in the specifications, There is > 
charge if you make your own search. 


PiGEON8 (A. E. D.).—Try Upcott Gill, publisher, li 
Strand, London. 
PHEASANTS (Blank) —See answer to A. E. D. 


HABITUAL CONSTIPATION (M. A. E. 1.).—Mast œ 
remedied by food (good oatmeal, fruit, gree: 
vegetables); little medicine. Take Virol, ару. 


So. <a AES, ESE <a, «EEE _ <TR, Eee, cae «ee, CES, ee, Eel eee 


When we-carry. it out for a century! 
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A Good Wind. 
(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper" by ARTHUR SHEPHARD.) 
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CHRIS CUNNINGHAM : 
A STORY OF THE STIRRING DAYS OF NELSON. 


Y By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


d Author of “ The Shell-Hunters," “ The Cruise of the * Arctic For, " “ Allan Adair," etc. 


| CHAPTER IX.—WILL SHOW THEM WHAT A BRITISH SHIP CAN DO. 


r= very first time a young sailor lad leaves Neither Chris nor Albert was an exception around them were here a ship and there a 
his native home, with the prow of his {о this rule. ship, all making the best of their way south- 

зоо: ship pointing far over the seas оп On the evening of the day when the wards, all within hail or signal, yet every one 

uwhich he is about to sail, is an event in his squadron sailed, Chris stood alone near the tacking on with friendly rivalry. 

, ife that is never afterwards forgotten. bows of the Agamemnon. On the grey sea And yonder, many and many a league 
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astern in the haze of the gloaming, lay the 
hills and valleys of England, though now 
invisible. Yet the boy seemed to be able to 
penetrate the mist. The woods and dells 
and green fields around Woodon rose up 
before his mind's eye. The meandering 
river, with its daisied banks, and the bridge 
on which he first met Pris and Albert. 

He could not help putting Pris first, just 
for once. And there was the old-fashioned 
cottage in the village. What would his dear 
old father and mother be doing or saying 
now? he wondered. If he thought of his 
mother sitting sadly enough by the fire, 
thinking and talking of Bim, he thought 
rightly; or of his sturdy old father, stump- 
ing up and down the room, and in crisp 
quarter-deck language trying to cheer her up 
by telling her the boy had begun well, and 
would undoubtedly come out on top, because 
every Cunningham that ever lived did the 
same, and had always been to the fore in 
games of the field and in the great stress of 
war by sea or by land,—then Chris thought 
right again. 

Yet, boy as he was, he could noi help 
wondering how it would all end. Would he 
ever be an oflicer, as his father had been? 
Would he ever wear that uniform which 
should entitle him to rank as a gentleman, 
and to sit again in the dining-room of 
Walmesley Hall on something like a 
footing of equality with its inmates ? 

Well, he might, he thought; and next 
moment he thought he mightn't. So the 
puzzle of might and mightn’t went on for 
a good quarter of an hour, when, wise-like, 
he determined to leave it to Providence. 
Everything in the future was at present so 
far to look forward to, so he wisely resolved 
to do his best, and even to enjoy himself all 
he could as the days went by. 

Lights began to blink now from every ship- 
of-the-line and were hoisted in his own, so, 
with а sigh and a prayer that God would keep 
his parents and I'ris alive till he returned, 
he left the deck and found his way below. 

He did not go near his own mess-place 
just then. He could not have done so, 
because the rough conversation of his boy 
messmates and their commonplace language 
would have grated on his nerves and driven 
away all beautiful thoughts of home and all 
hopes of & golden future. 

But Albert was awake when he reached 
his hammock. This had been lowered down, 
so that even when sitting beside it Chris 
could see young Tredegar as he talked to 
him. 

«І tried to rise," he told Chris. ‘ I would 
fain have seen the last of the land.” 

“Oh, but it is gone, Albert. We will not 
see it again for —well, perhaps for years." 

Then they talked a long long time together 
about that which was nearest and dearcst to 
thc hearts of both. 

Later on, after lying quiet for a time, 
Albert remarked, * We'll have fighting, I 
suppose? ” 

"I have no doubts of it," said Chris, 
" because I have heard from father all that 
Nelson did in the West Indies, und all about 
his courage in forcing a fight, and how he 
likes to get into grips, with grappling-irons, 
and call boarders away, and storm the biggest 
sort of ships, and lead his men to dash in 
with their cutlasses and carry everything 
before them, and P 

“Wait a minute, Chris. You've said 
enough. And I must ahnost whisper what 
I am going to tell you." 

* Oh, no one is listening." ; 

“Well, do you know that I have a terrible 
thought in my mind that is almost driving 
me mad." 

Chris looked at him in some surprise. 

“It is this: I fear when the moment of 
action really comes that I may be a coward.” 
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Chris laughed aloud. 

(I may mention here parenthetically that 
some of the bravest young fellows ever I have 
met in the Service were or had been tortured 
with some such fears as this.) 

“But oh! think, Chris, what a horrible 
thing that would be. Even if my life were 
spared, could I ever look Pris or father in the 
face again, or your own brave daddy, Chris ? ” 

“I won't hear any more of that. I believe 
in blood, and you come of a noble family.” 

* Do you ever feel fear?” 

“No, only anger, Albert; that is the 
Scottish way, you know. But I’ve never been 
in the midst of bloodshed and carnage.” 

“Chris, from this day I am going to try all 
I can to get well and strong again. Then 
we'll see, and maybe when I am better I 
won't look upon things in such a gloomy 
kind of way." 

And young Tredegar did get well in a 
remarkably short time. It was the sea air, 
no doubt. It certainly was not first-class 
food, for worse found ships in the matter of 
rations never sailed from the British isles 
than those in the fleet under Admiral Lord 
Hood that in due time reached the Medi- 
terranean. 

Though there were many French vessels 
then preying on our commerce, а great 
squadron of twenty-one vessels was im- 
prisoned at Toulon, on the Mediterranean 
shore. This was one of the great naval 
ports of France, and is now ten times greater 
than it ever was. 

The Frenchmen were, to put it mildly, 
afraid to come out because a much bigger 
hostile array—the Spanish fleet —was wuiting 
for them. 

But negotiations were entered into with 
the people of Toulon, and it was eventually 
evacuated ; Lord Hood took Toulon over for 
& time, and the scene of our ndventures soon 
shifts to Corsica and the seas around it. 

Luckily this most bountiful and very handy 
island was just then under British protection, 
and so it gave Hood a capital basis of action 
against the enemy. 

I wish I could diverge just here from my 
story and tell you & little of the terrible 
tale of the French Revolution with all its 
horrors. It is my duty not to do so. Suffice 
it to say that awful times were passing in 
Paris, and terrible deeds peing done, and 
that, if you want your hair to turn early grey, 
you may read the history of that revolution. 
I myself have done so when a lad, and it 
deprived me of sleep for weeks. 

But Bonaparte was now in full swing, and 
this mighty man of valour was going to 
conquer the world, as Alexander the Great is 
said to have done before him. He was going 
to conquer Britain as well as other countries, 
and wrench from our grasp even the sove- 
reignty of the seas. 

Well, we boast quite a deal about Britain's 
ruling the waves and stretching her sceptre 
over the ocean wide; but I tell you this, my 
young reader—although we still own about 
the fifth part of the earth on this globe and 
all the water, it has been touch and go with 
us more than once. It was so in the days of 
the Spanish Armada. Only a gale of wind 
saved us then, or rather saved England, for 
Scotland had not yet fallen heir to and 
joined the southern kingdom. And it was 
undoubtedly so in the last mighty war with 
France. 

What saved us then? Remember, our 
Government was just as rotten in those days 
as it has often been since. Shilly-shallying, 
procrastinating, squabbling among them- 
selves, issuing ridiculous orders, and tying 
the feet of its greatest soldiers and sailors 
with furlongs of red tape. Had the French 
—and they can fight at sea pretty nearly as 
well as ourselves—taken the bull by the 
horns (John Bull t9 wit) and exhibited more 


courage and daring, where, I may ask m: 
youngest boy reader, would this country hav 
been ? 
But Nelson stepped into the breach, à»: 
he it was who 
“Held the bridge 
In the brave days of old.” 


If Alexander cut the ancient Gordian knc: 
with his sword, Nelson hacked the modern 
one, which was formed of red tape, threas} 
with his cutlass. I honour and admir 
Nelson more than Alexander. For Nels ıı 
was fighting iu а good cause and wir 
fettered limbs, while Alexander was free. 

Had poor Nelson made one mistake гл] 
lost one great naval engagement, the British 
publie would have drawn his carriage throuza 
the streets just the same, reader, but that 
carriage would have been the tumbiril thai 
was bearing him to the scaffold. 

Long before the Agamemnon reached 
Corsica, or brave little Nelson in his Agam- 
non arrived with Hood's fleet before Тойып, 
Albert was in better health and spirits than 
ever he had been in his life before. 

The ship was despatched to Naples w.th 
despatches to Sir William Hamilton. 

It seems to me that the great Nelson, 
albeit his true greatness was still not vet ài 
its height, was never better pleased than wher. 
away on his own responsibility. On his keel. 
as you might call it. Certainly his spi 
were very high during that voyage to Nip 
and the -lgamemnon was а very happy snip 
Oflicers, men, and all were pulling together, 
from captain to cabin-boy. 

And the ship at that time was really a 
smart one—there was much esprit de отт: 
in her. 

Nelson saw Sir William and Lady Нат. 
ton—the Lady Hamilton who had so much 
influence on his future life and career. 

Naples was then the capital of a kingdom 
of the same пате ; it is now Italian, of course. 
Probably it was, and is, the most Безо] 
port in Europe. 

“Зее Naples and die” is quite an oH 
saying. My advice to my readers is, s+ 
Naples, but don’t think of dying. Not befure 
you have seen Rio and Sydney, anyhow. 
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Well, neither Albert nor Chris bothered | 


their heads very much about things they ii 
not understand in these their early days т 
the Service. They were content to live ju-t 
for the pleasure of living. and in this th-: 
showed their good sense. Several times 4:1 
young Tredegar go on shore at Naples iz 
charge of a boat, and somehow the first 
lieutenant always managed it so that Cri. 
went with him. 

Chris bad already gained favour amcu: 
his own messmates, because he was such 3 


wild cat, but, on the whole, so perfectly jor - 


and always full of rollicking fun; and he hat 
secured the respect of his superiors als. 
though everyone knew that the third luff owed 
him a grudge. 


The men could have done pretty much з: 


they liked with this middy, if it had not been 
for Chris, who, having been brought up s: 
Portsmouth, and always somewhere in the 
fleet, knew precisely what was expected fron 
the “ hearties."' 

But once, in spite of all, Tredegar brouz*: 
back his boat's crew tipsy, and the third 2 
mast-headed him for it. 


It was no fault at all of the lad's. however. 


only discipline was discipline. From te 
mast-head, with the aid of his glass, Aller 
enjoyed a most charming view of the city ard 


bay, and of the marvellous and encbartizc 


mountain scenery. So he did not mind tb: 
punishment very greatly. 

The Agamemnon had been on ships pm- 
visions for months, and at Naples fresh 
meat, and, better still, fresh vegetables ar! 
delicious fruit, formed a welcome chans. 


| 
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With such dict the sick revived, for there 
had been many of these. 

Everybody hoped for a long spell of rest 
here, after enduring the hardships and toils 
of the sea for so long, for it was now the 
middle of September. 

Their little holiday was, alas! cut short. 
For news came to Nelson that a French ship- 
of-war, in charge of several merchant-ships, 
had anchored off the coast of Sardinia. 

That news was brought to the Captuin aft 
one forenoon early. 

He sent for his first officer. 

“ Get ready for sea at once," he suid. “A 
Frenchman has had the audacity to anchor 
off Sardinia. Now, I mean to show her what 
a British ship can do." 

Water and fresh provisions were, luckily, 
already on board, but neither all the men 
nor all the officers were. 

So the recall was thundered out of the 
cannon’s mouth. 

Chris and his aristocratic young friend 
heard it, and hurried down to the beef and 
vegetable boat, and so spiritedly and quickly 
did all hands work that, in two hours’ time, 
the gallant ship was under sail and exchang- 
ing farewell signals with friends on shore. 

But the battle was not to be yet awhile; 
and although Nelson watched a frigate lying 
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in neutral waters for a time, she would not 
come out, and so he bore up for Toulon, 
rejoining the tleet of Admiral Hood early in 
October. 

The British now occupied Toulon, and four 
thousand troops had been ent from Naples. 

But even at Toulon the Agamemnon was 
not permitted to rest long. She was sent off 
to report matters to Commodore Linzee at 
Cagliari, a town on the south end of Sardinia. 

Nothing delighted the heart of this true 
sailor, Nelson, more than being on his own 
brave ship staggering on under а ripping 
breeze, except one thing, and that was a 
battle, in which he himself was in chief 
command. 

* Sail in sight!” was the joyful hail from 
aloft, long before the old Eggs and Bacon 
reached her destination. 


The hail was repeated four times, and lo! | 


all hunds on deck were soon in sight of a 
squadron of no less than five Frenchmen. 

Had even three of the best of the enemy’s 
ships sighted as many of the British they 
would soon have shown their sterns. But 
Nelson and his men were hearts of oak. 

They would fight the foe and die game, 
were they fifty to one. 

As soon as he got near enough, Nelson 
opened бге on the first frigate. 
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She was A good sailer, however, and, being 
well-handled, manouvred beautifully, so the 
Agamemnon could not get into grips. 

For three hours he hung on to ber, and 
finally she was disabled, when a shift of 
wind took her clear off. 

But by this time the Agamemnon herself 
was well battered, and her rigging was far 
from being in good form. 

It would not do, his lieutenants said nt a 
council of war now held, to attack the other 
three now fast coming up. They wanted re- 
fitting. 

* Right,” cried Nelson, “refitted she shall 
be. Veer the ship and lay her head to the 
westward, let some of our best men be at 
once told off to вее to the rigging, and get the 
carpenters to see to our spars.” 

“ Meanwhile,” he added, “ let the crew have 
food and grog. They have just half an hour 
to rest." 

British sailors in those days never fought 
better than after a fairly good meal washed 
down with a tot of rum. But thank good- 
ness they need no Dutch courage in our day. 

And so in this chapter we take leave of the 
Agamemnon, hurrying westwards undergoing 
repairs all the while, and followed—not 
chased, mind you—by the Frenchies. 

(To be continued.) 


CRESUS MINOR; OR, TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 


A WILDLY IMPROBABLE STORY. 


By SKELTON Kupporp, 


Author of “Hammond's Hard Lines,” * The Mess that Jack. Made, `* The Uncharted Island," ete. 


o sooner did Harry find himself alone in 
his cell, than he set his wits to work to 
save his money, which he knew would be 
reported in a few minutes to the Doctor. If 
he could only find a place to hide it, he 
might yet escape the loss. A wild idea 
occurred to him to throw the bags out of the 
window with all his strength and then to 
take his chance of finding them afterwards. 
The back of the prison was not a frequented 
place, and it might well happen that no one 
would notice them. 

However, а better idea occurred to him 
in time. Rummaging hurriedly among the 
clothes in the corner, he unearthed the big 
key which he had captured from Larry bone. 
It had been forgotten by everybody, includ- 
ing Harry himself, in the exciting events of 
the past few minutes. His way was now 
clear. He quietly opened the door and 
walked forth—a free boy. 

By this time he was so emboldened by suc- 
cess that he thought of going boldly up to 


. the front door and up to the clock again, 


and calmly depositing the money in its 
former hiding-place. He had sense enough, 
all the same, to take some precautions. 
Accordingly he made а détour, and 
approached the house by way of the avenue, 
where he had the shelter of the tree-trunks 
and the leafless bushes. Just as he had 
reached the top of the avenue, and was about 
to cross the open space to the door, he was 
stopped by the appearance of the Doctor, 
Mr. Wentover, and Larrybone. 

They were only a few yards from him, 
but by stepping behind the pedestal of the 
wrestlers he avoided observation. 

Harry heard Larrybone enthusiastically 


- explaining what was about to be seen in the 


prison. It was clearly necessary not only to 
hide the money but to be back in prison so 
as not to appear to have hidden it. The 
damaged leg of the wrestler stood invitingly 
near. Poor Harry had no idea that his 
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former deposit had been discovered, so he 
quite confidently dropped in the other two 
bags, and started at full speed for the prison. 

By taking the way behind the Preparatory 
School he saved at least two hundred yards, 
as compared with the slowzoing masters and 
janitor. 

He was safely within, with the door com- 
fortably locked, before the masters got round 
the corner which brought them within sight 
of the prison. The moment or two of peace 
that he had still left to him Harry spent in 
recovering his wind, and in shying out of 
window, with his best aim and his greatest 
force, the ineriminating key. 

* Now, Lapworth," began the Doctor very 
sternly, as soon as he had entered, **this is 
a somewhat serious business, and an incom- 
prehensible: harbouring criminals in—in— 
i ” Не did not lixe to say “ prison,” 
as that was the most natural place in the 
world to harbour criminals; so he lamely 
ended—* in school precincts.” 

“ Who gave you the money to try to bribe 
the police ? " asked Wentover. 

“It was my own money." 

“Show up all the money you've got." 

Not at all unwillingly Harry emptied his 
pockets of a good deal of silver, and one or 
two gold pieces. 

“Far too much money for a lad of your 
years to have at his disposal" said the 
Doctor coldly. “ But this is hardly what we 
expected, Larrybone." 

"No,sir. He has two hundred pounds in 
bags. At least I'm sure о’ one о’ them, for 
'e opened it." 

“You got them from the criminal, of 
course?" asked the Doctor. 

* No, sir," was all the answer Harry felt it 
would be safe to give. 

* Where did you come across this man?” 
asked the Doctor testily, “апа how did you 
manage to conceal him here?" 

“ He was in here when I was put in, sir, 
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this——”’ Harry said no more. Не felt 
that he had already said too much. 

“It was Mr. Hobiter who brought you 
here, was it not? Did he not notice any- 
thing?” 

At these words Larrybone had given a 
start, and before Harry could reply, the 
servant asked the Doctor to speak with him 
& moment in private. As soon as they were 
outside, Larrybone whispered : 

“I just remembered, sir, that when you 
mentioned Mr. Hobiter's name just now, it 
was Hobiter, sir, they called the man they 
caught, and per'aps, at any rate—at least 
t” 

“ Good gracious ! goodness gracious ! Dear 
me! dear me! dear, dear me!” exclaimed 
the Doctor. ‘“Itcannot be! Icannot believe 
it! Ask Mr. Wentover to come out & minute, 
&nd you see that that terrible boy does not 
escape." 

As soon as Wentover heard this news he 
looked very grave indeed. 

“ You don't think— ? ” began the Doctor, 
when the other interrupted him: 

“JI think there can be little doubt about 
it. Several of those garments inside there 
belong to Hobiter, and Hobiter has a key of 
this cell. I do hope it will come out all 
right.” 

“And what do you make of this cock-and- 
bull story of the two hundred pounds ? ” 

“I cannot say. But with this new light 
we must not push the boy too much. It will 
be enough to know whether he has the money 
just now. He may have had it, and yet be 
relieved of it before our appearance—if he 
has an accomplice outside." 

This was why Harry had only one question 
placed between him and liberty. Had he 
two hundred pounds on hig person, or in the 
cell? Since he could honestly say по, he 
was immediately set at liberty. 

Harry's first care was to recover the key, 
and to step-round to the Hall, where he 
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placed it on the table before anyone could 
have time to miss it. Then he went sadly 
up to Mr. Hobiter’s room to give an account 
of all that had happened. 

In the meantime the Doctor and Mr. 
Wentover were walking slowly back to the 
Hall door, discussing the serious business. 
''he more they talked the more serious they 
became. 

"[ wonder who it really was that we 
followed that night,” said Wentover. “Iam 
not so sure it was Larrybone now, after all.” 

“ You mean—? ” 

“I don't quite know what I mean. But if 
this defaulter has curried off a fairly large 
nmount of money, it may explain what we 
found on the ground and in that figure’s leg." 

As he spoke, Mr. Wentover pointed to the 
wrestlers. 

* What made you think of searching the 
leg ? " asked the Doctor, willing to divert the 
conversation from the painful direction it 
was taking. 

“As I told you," explained Wentover, 
approaching the figure, “ I observed traces of 
chipping at the edges of the hole, and when 
I put in my stick—lend me yours a moment: 
thank you—like this, I felt Gracious 
powers! Is there more?” 

The two men merely looked at one another. 
Wentover was the first to speak. 

“ I am perfectly sure that there was nothing 
left in the leg after my first search. There 
is evidently something here again. This 
time I mean to take better care of my hands. 
You won't mind my chipping a little bit 
from this corner ?" 

The Doctor made no objection, so the two 
returned to the house. Wentover sent 
upstairs for his geological hammer, and 
meanwhile the two kept a keen look-out from 
the Hall through the glass doors. Things 
were happening so strangely that they did not 

care to lose sight of that valuable leg even 
for à moment. 

There was little difficulty this time in 
getting at the bags, and as little in guessing 
at their contents. One was open, as we 
know : the other was sealed. 

“It would be a pity," remarked Wentover 
grimly, as he removed as carefully as he 
could all traces of his excavations, ‘ to kill 
the goose that lays such golden eggs. We 
must look up that leg to-morrow.’ 

“Will you talk to the young man, or shall 
I?” asked the Doctor nervously. It was 
quite clear that he wished the science master 
to do the very disagreeable work of examin- 
ing Mr. Hobiter as to his share in those 
strange affairs. Wentover, with a grimace, 
undertook the disagreeable task. 

“The sooner the better, then," said the 
Doctor, “for we may be able to keep the 
matter much quieter if we contrive to get to 
the bottom of it. It will never do to let it 
spread among the boys that one of the 
masters is mixed up with embezzlement.” 

It was an amiable but futile wish of the 
Doctor’s that the matter should not become 
known. For already all the servants knew 
from Larrybone that Hobiter’s brother had 
been caught that day hiding in the school 
prison, and had been carried off to the proper 
prison at Latemhead. Before nightfall, every 
boy in school knew it, and quite a little crowd 
gathered round the school prison to gaze 
unintelligently at iis meaningless door and 
window. 

All the same, Wentover went straight to 
Mr. Hobiter’s room, and was not at all sur- 
prised to tind Harry there. Everything was 
happening pretty much as it might be ex- 
pected to happen if the science master’s sus- 
picions were corre&t. The boy stood when the 
master entered. 

* Send him away, Hobiter. I wish to have 
a very private talk with you for a few 
minutes," 
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Harry was out of the room before the 
words were quite spoken. He would much 
rather have stayed there, for he knew what 
was waiting him among his comrades. He 
knew they were gasping to pump all the in- 
formation that was possible out of him. 

* Of course you know what I want to talk 
io you about, Hobiter,”’ began Wentover, 
with much more uneasiness than he had 
expected. 

“Yes. Lapworth has just told me that my 
brother has been taken otf to Latemhead.” 

“Is it too late, then, to arrange matters 
yet? Since he has evidently not spent the 
money, could you not arrange by restitution 
and the payment of à sum by way of—let us 
say compensation—to let him get quietly out 
of the country ? ” 

“What money do you refer to, when you 
say has not spent?” demanded Hobiter in a 
cold hard voice. 

“ The money he—you know—I mean—the 
money the trouble is about. How much is 
it?” 

“Three hundred pounds is the sum my 
brother is accused of embezzling.” 

“Three hundred! Why, then, they 
haven't found out all the defalcations, eh ? 
—that is—I mean, he—no you --at any rate 
some one has a margin. ‘That is, you have 
four hundred and fifty to come and go on. 
That should do all right. I’m sure they 'd 
be glad to compound for that." 

* Mr. Wentover, I feel that you mean well. 
But I do not understand you.’ 

“What I mean is that you. should pay the 
three hundred pounds to —— 

“That is already done; but it appears 
that the case, being now in the hands of the 
police, is beyond recall.” 

* But where did you get the three hundred, 
when I have——”’ 

“I do not know that I am accountable to 
you for the sources from which I draw 
money.” 

“ No, of course not. But, hang it all! 
don't you see that if your brother can hide 
four hundred and fifty pounds—besides your 
three hundred pounds—it looks uncommonly 
like ——"' 

* What four hundred and fifty pounds is 
this you insist on talking about ? ” 

“Well, there was the fifty he dropped on 
that night when we—that is, you were there 
at any rate—tried to catch him. Then there 
was the couple of hundred in the leg of the 
wrestler, and again to-day another two 
hundred in the same leg.” 

Hobiter shifted the lamp a little and 
looked curiously into the eyes of the science 
master: After a pause he said slowly: 

“Really, I cannot make you out. You 
seem cool enough. But you do not talk 
sense. That fifty pounds was Larrybone's 
affair, I understand. But what wrestler's 
legs have to do with the matter I frankly fail 
io comprehend." 

Wentover felt himself in a very tight place. 
He had expected Hobiter to be confused and 
explanatory. Instead, he was cool and even 
cold, and, worse than all, was demanding ex- 
planations. Not at all sure of his ground, 
the older master went on: 

* Well, you see, we did think at the time 
that Larrybone was concerned in this affair, 
but he has given the Doctor such a satisfac- 
tory reason for being in the place we found 
him that evening, that we must now change 
our view of the whole matter. It appears 
that Larrybone has been playing the part 
of private detective. There has been some 
pilfering going on in the servants’ quarters, 
and Larrybone has taken a rather objection- 
able way of discovering the culprit without 
himself appearing in the matter. The 
Doctor does not at all approve of the method, 
but he regards it as a complete explanation of 
Larrybone’s peculiar position that evening.” 
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“ бо, since Larrybone did not drop fifty 
pounds that night, it must, of course, have 
been те?” 

* Well, things point that way—you, or 
your brother. Ж 

“ Now I begin to see a glimmering of sense— 
very bad sense, I must say, but still sense— 
in what you say. You think my brother has 
absconded with a large sum of money, and 
has come here to secrete it—in fact, not to 
put too fine а point on it, to share it with me, 
e ? 2? 

“Well, I wouldn’t like to put it in that 
blunt way. But it looks as if, at any rate. 
you wished to screen your brother.” 

“To that I must plead guilty; but to all 
the rest, I can give а most emphatic denial. 
It could not have been my brother on the 
night you mention. for he was then at work in 
Scarnipool, &nd knew nothing about the 
infamous charge that was being trumped up 
against him. Even an embezzler cannot 
contrive to be both in Scarmpool and St. 
Vortigern’s on the same night. That rather 
closes one of your arguments, it strikes me. 
Now let's see the others." 

* Here you are, then," replied the other. 
throwing on the table the two bags he had 
just captured. “Do you happen to know 
anything about these things?” 

It was Hobiter's turn to feel in a tisht 
place. He recognised the style of the bays, 
and guessed at once that more of poor Harry's 
hoard had found its way into the hands of 
the Philistines. He could not deny knos- 
ledge, yet he was very unwilling to endanger 
the resources of his ally. Listlessly touch. 
ing the bags, he noticed that one of them haa 
the seal unbroken. 

“ Here at least we have some sort of clue," 
he said, shirking the question. 

The two read with ease the name of 
Dreesdale Brothers on the seal. 

“This explains where this bag came 
from," admitted Wentover. “ But it gives 
no account of how it got into the wrestler's 


leg." 
“What wrestler? and what leg?” 
This time  Wentover expluined, and 


Hobiter considered that it was useless to try 
further to screen Harry. So he asked 
pointedly : 

* Did it never enter your head that there 
might be somebody else besides me who 
might hide money in wrestlers’ legs?” 

“ No, frankly, I can’t say it did." 

* Not young Lapworth, for example?” 

* No," growled Wentover with a very hard 
look ; ** and if I find you have been tampering 
with any of the boys, or if your brother bas, 
you may expect nothing from me but the 
most disagreeable things I сап do. I could 
never pardon that." 

“Well, to a certain extent," said Hobiter, 
reddening, “ Lapworth has been an accom- 
plice—nfter the fact." 

Wentover did not say anything; but his 
hard expression did not change.  Holitr 
went on— 

“He advanced two hundred out of the 
three hundred that I paid to the scoundrels 
who are accusing my brother.” 

“Do you actually expect me to believe 
that?” 

* Well, it may require a little perseverance 
and application—as we sometimes tell the 
boys—but if you make up your mind to it, 
the thing can be done.” 

Hobiter was so self-possessed and coni 
dent that Wentover tried to keep an opes 
mind, and asked : 

“Where are we asked to assume that he 
got this money ?’ 

* It appears that Lapworth has a million- 
aire uncle, who, so far as I can make ош, 
has a sort of psychological interest in watck- 
ing the effect of comparatively unlimited 
wealth on a boy." 
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A LIKELY DESERT ISLAND STORY—VERY! 


By А, CHASEMORE. 
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1. wAS always a proud-spiritel boy, and, being which, with some difficulty, I unearthed. "'Twas filled again!” he yelled. 
I ordered one day by the captain to clean his with doubloons! fortune! Come оп!" 
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“Wretch, you smile at my mis- 


boots, I resolved to leave the ship. 6. Anticipating I should be rescued, I made bags 9. And his cutlass snapped. 

9. Which I did by jumping into the sea, while the for the treasure of the inner bark of the calico-tree, * Quarters!" he cried. ** On one condition," I replied : 
look-out was meditating, one sultry afternoon. putting on top of each bag a few shells as a blind. “that you at once leave this island.” 

3. On reaching a smali desert island, I found a dead 7. I had hardly done so, when a marooned pirate ehest.” “Agreed!” So, 


swordfish on the shore, and, being unarmed, cut off his appeared. “Ah,” he cried, “ the chest I have beenlook- . 
tusk as & weapon. ing for—empty !" “Yes, isn't it a pity?” said ТОО 
-4. While looking for shellfish for food, my foot innocently. Е 


caught in an iron ring, sticking out of the sand, 8. “But those bags !" he shouted; “ what do they shells (ahem !), 
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“Ат I to understand that it was Lapworth 
whom we pursued the other night ? ” 

* If Lapworth is to be believed, you are." 

“Then it is his four hundred and fifty 
pounds that I have under lock and key ? ” 

“That I cannot quite say. I can only 
answer for the fifty. Не has not contided to 
me the full extent of his resources, nor the 
places where he conceals them.” 

“So, besides the four hundred and fifty I 
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have found, he has advanced you two hun- 
dred—a most probable story." 

“ You may believe it or not, as you like. I 
certainly would not have told a word of this 
tale had it not been that my character was 
at stake. І have no fear whatever that an 
examination will prove the truth of my 
statements at every point." 

Here a sudden change came over the face 
of the older man. It had no connection with 


what Hobiter had said. It arose from a 
sudden memory of what the Doctor had told 
him of thc strange story of Harry's cheque. 
Turning rather sheepishly to Hobiter, he 
said: 

“I’ve just recollected a queer thing that 
somewhat corroborates your story. Let us 
go at once to the Doctor, and sift this matter 


to the bottom."' 
(To be continued.) 
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T was not difficult to understand Steve 
Kensett’s leadership among his com- 
panions. He was born to command. You 
saw that at once. When sixteen years of age 
he stood five feet ten inches in height, but 
had nothing to boast of as to weight, being 
somewhat spare of figure. Не had no lack 
muscle, however, and his agile body was ever 
ready to fulfil the behests of his active mind. 
Good-looking. large-hearted, high-spirited, 
and daring, he naturally seemed a sort of 
hero to the small boys, and was a companion 
eagerly sought after by the larger ones. 

Mr. Kensett owned extensive orange 
orchards in Florida, and was making a 
success of supplying the northern market 
with the golden fruit. 

Steve was a capital worker, and did his 
full share of the cultivating, pruning, 
picking, and packing; but his father, rightly 
believing that all work and no play was not 
the best thing for a boy, gave him a good 
long holiday every summer. 

This Steve always spent at the seaside, 
where he could bathe and row and sail to 
his heart’s content. Right glad was he when 
the time came to go to White Beach, and 
very regretfully did he leave at the end of 
his holiday. 

White Beach lay inside the big reef, and 
on either hand stretched the broad shallow 
lagoons which offered a marine paradise for 
boys who loved the water. lt was Steve's 
pluyground, and he never wearied of the 
amusement it afforded. 

The snow-white sand spread over the 
bottom of the lagoons, and through the 


IN TOW OF A SHARK. 
By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, B.A. (Toronto). 


“I will!” and "I wil!" promptly re- 
sponded a couple of the smaller lads, for whom 
it was quite sutlicient that Steve should sug- 
gest a thing, and they would fall in with it. 

“What’s your plan? Let us have it,” 
said Frank Scott, who did not want to 
commit himself until he knew what was in 
the wind. 

“Promise me you'll go in for it, and then 
Il tell you," responded Steve, his glowing 
countenance and excited manner showing 
thatit was something quite out of the ordinary 
he had in mind. 

‘All right. We'll promise," cried several, 
but Frank Seott shook his head. 

* It's not fair to ask us to promise until we 
know what we are promising," he murmured 
in an aggrieved tone. 

An angry light shone in Steve's dark eyes 
for an instant, and he was upon the point of 
retorting with a taunt when his better sense 
came to the rescue. He checked himself 
with a manifest effort, and said quietly — 

* You're right, Frank ; it's only fair to tell 
you first. What I thought of was this." 

He then proceeded to propound his plan. 


In originality and daring it was certainly 


worthy of its author, and Steve’s supremacy 


among his companions reached its height 


as they listened in breathless amazement. 


He actually proposed that, going out in 
one of the boats, they should lasso a nurse 
shark and compel it to tow them around the 


lugoon ! 

The thing could be very easily done, he 
hastened to explain. 
the sharks were wont to gather. They could 


They knew just where 


were keved up to the highest pitch of excite- 
ment, yet they kept themselves wonderfully 
well in hand. 

Steve skilfully made a noose that could be 
depended upon to work right, aad let it sink 
into the water in front of the motionless 
sharks. 

The boat glided slowly on, and just as it 
reached the school, Steve, leaning over the 
bow, succeeded in encircling the head of one 
of them with the noose. 

A quick strong tug drew the slip-knot 
tight, and the next instant there was wild 
commotion. 

The panic-stricken shark—a big fellow 
quite ten feet in length—whirled furiously 
about, and then shot away at such a rate 
that if Steve had not braced himself in the 
bow he would assuredly have been dragged 
overboard. 

Off daricd the boat in the wake of its 
strange steed, ploughing through the water 
so that a big wave rolled out on eithcr 
side. 

“Hurrah! This is grand!” shouted the 
boys exultantly. “ Нез going like а steum- 
tug. Can you hold on to him, Steve? " 

Steve nodded confidently. He was too 
busy to speak, and the boys settled down on 
the thwarts to enjoy their novel ride. 

“Three cheers for Steve!” they cried. 
“This is the jolliest lark we've ever had." 

Straight across the lagoon tore the 
“nurse” until the water shallowed at the 
shore. Then back again to the reef without 
lessening of speed. It certainly was an ex- 
hilarating experience for the boys, whatever 
it might be for the forced provider of their 


crystal-clear water any dark object could be 
seen with surprising distinctness. 

Steve and his companions grently enjoyed 
gliding quietly in their boats over the still 
surface of the water and watching the fish, 
many of which were beautiful in form and 
colour, darting to and fro. 

But the denizens of the deep were not 
only beautiful, they were terrifying also. 
Among tlie frequenters of the lovely lagoons 
was a species of shark locally known as “ the 
nurse," though for what renson does not 
seem quite clear. This shark sought the 
seclusion of the shallows, apparently in 
order to have a quiet nap, as it would lie 
perfectly still for hours at a time. So sound 
seemed its slumbers that not even a boat 
passing above would disturb them. 

Toward the close of a particularly pleasant 
holiday, Steve began to think that he had 
about exhausted the ‘resources of White 
Beach in the way of amusement. He pined 
to have one more lively lark before he left, 
and he wrinkled his well-browned brows in 
deep thought over the momentous problem. 
At last he hit upon something, and gleefully 
shouted “ Eureka! ” 

"Look here, you fellows,” he said that 
evening to his companions, ** I've got a great 
plan for finishing up our holidays. It beats 
üüything we've ever struck. Who'll go in 
for it? ” 


let the boat drift quietly over them, and at 
the right moment lower a large slip-noose 
down and take one by the head. 

Smitten with admiration as the boys were 
at the audacity of the scheme, they retained 
their common-sense sulliciently to offer ob- 
vious objections. 

“You'll never get the noose over the 
shark's head,” said one. 

“If you do he'll be sure to upset us ull," 
cried another. 

“ He'll run us aga ust the reef, and smash 
our boat," put in a third. 

" Hell make for the opening in the reef, 
and take us out to sea," predicted Frank 
Scott. 

But to all these objections Steve had & 
ready answer, and ere long. by sheer personal 
intluence, the boys were brought around to 
joining in the venture. 

There were six of them, and they chose 
for their purpose the stoutest bout, as it 
would stand the most knocking about. 

A long pliant rope was secured, and one 
of the boys was about to secure the end to & 
thwart when Steve stopped him. 

“Don't do that!" he said. 
perhaps have to let go all of a sudden. 
just hold on to the rope." 

With utmost caution and in perfect silence 
they paddled towards the dark patch which 
told of the presence of the sharks. They 


enjoyment. 

On the second return to the reef the 
shark's exertions slackened until the creature 
саше toa full stop. Steve was glad of the 
relief from the strain, and stood up to stretch 
his cramped and tired muscles. 

It was an incautious movement, that came 
near having serious consequences, for at that 
instant the shark started off again. Steve 
was caught napping, so to speak. The 
sudden pull on the rope upset his balance, 
and over he went into the water, rope and 
all. 

Now, if Steve had been of ordinary stuff he 
would have let go of the rope at once. Not 
so, however. His blood was up. The biz 
fish hud got the advantage of him, but he 
determined it should only be a temporary one. 

Keeping tight hold, he allowed himself to 
be dragged along, sometimes under the sur- 
face, und sometimes above it. He was weil- 
nigh smothered, and the rope hurt his hands 
cruelly, yet he clung to it resolutely. 

The other boys were of course greatly 
alarmed, They thought that he must be 
entungled in the rope, and unable to free 
himself. 

“ Steve will be drowned soon if he doesn't 
get loose," groaned Frank Scott, who seemed 
the most concerned of all. *'Can't we help 
him somchow ?” 


‘We'll 
ll 


It was much easier to ask the question 
than to supply an answer. The shark’s 
frantic rushes defied anticipation, and until 
it should again come to a halt Steve seemed 
entirely at its mercy. 

Rowing with all their might, the boys 
followed him as best they could, and at last 
were rewarded by being close at hand when 
the big fish once more pulled up. By this 
time Steve had reached the limit of endur- 
ance. Choked with the water that was 
forced into his mouth and nostrils, and 
exhausted by his exertions, he was about to 
let the rope go when Frank's voice rang in 
his ears: 

" Here we are, Steve. Let me have the 
rope, and we'll lift you іп.” 

With an inexpressible feeling of relief, 
Steve, summoning the last of his strength, 
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held up the rope, which Frank quickly 
seized. The next instant the boys pulled 
him over the gunwale, and he sank down in 
the bottom of the boat as limp as & wet 
rag. 
Meanwhile the shark continued motionless, 
and the boys began to wonder what to do 
next. Steve, having regained breath, made 
а new proposal — 

" He's played out, I guess. He's got no 
fight left in him. Suppose we tow him 
ashore and kill him." 

* Good for you, Steve! Let us,” the others 
promptly chorussed, and, applying themselves 
to the oars, they made for the mainland, 
having first fastened the rope securely at the 
stern. 

The shark, as soon as it felt the tug. did 
its best to resist. But it was already tired, 
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and the four oars vigorously plied proved too 
much to withstand. 

Slowly yet steadily the boat won its way 
shoreward, dragging the sullen shark 
behind, until presently it grounded, and the 
boys, jumping out, ran up the beach with a 
“ Yo-heave-ho ! " that hauled the shark high 
and dry. 

So vastly delighted were they at the 
success of their first venture that they would 
have liked nothing better than to repeat it. 

But to this Steve, greatly to their surprise, 
would not consent. 

“Weve had our fun," he said, “and, 
luckily, we're none the worse for it; but it 
was tempting Providence, all the same, and 
І won't try it again.” 

Whereby he showed that he had no less 
common-sense than courage. 
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[шене the work of the enthusiastic 

amateur photographer ought to go on 
without ceasing during the whole year, 
and indeed there are, certain photographic 
effects which can only be obtained in the 
winter months, such, for example, as snow, 
frost, and fog; but in practice, never- 
theless, the predominance of unfavourable 
weather, and the difficulty of working well- 
under the disadvantageous circumstances pro- 
duced by violent winds and rain, or frost, do 
bring it to pass that the camera reposes 
more or less frequently upon the shelf, instead 
of being in continual requisition as a com- 
panion on our walks abroad. 

And thus it comes to pass, also, that the 
camera gets dusty and dirty, the brass 
becomes tarnished, and the leather gets too 
dry. Perhaps, worse than all, the wood may 
warp slightly or the leather crack, and thus 
allow little holes to appear, through which 
the light may get in and fog our plates 
when we take out the camera at the end of 
its winter's rest. 

Ihave just been cleaning up my own appara- 
tus with a view to the forthcoming work of the 
summer, and so it occurs to me that readers 
of the “ B.O.P.” may like to have a few 
hints as to what to do to their cameras in 
the spring, and what possible mischief to 
look out for before bringing them into regular 
use once more. 

It adds greatly to the appearance ‘of any 
camera, and not a little to its efficiency, if 
the brasswork is bright and clean. This 
can be effected by a judicious expenditure of 
muscular energy combined with “ Brooke’s 
Monkey Brand Soap." Rub it on with a wet 
cloth, applying sufficient friction to remove 
all the tarnish, then rub off the soap with a 
dry cloth, and finally polish up with a piece 
of wash-leather. If all the brass screws are 
taken off and polished up in this way the 
camera will look like a new piece of appara- 
tus when it is done. The woodwork cau be 
polished with any suitable furniture polish. 

In doing this, particular notice should be 
taken of all screws fixing on brass struts, etc. 
to see that none of them are likely to come 
out and get lost—a most exasperating con- 
tingency оч „а long country excursion. 

When wsswork and the woodwork 
have been examined and polished 
up, we proceed . ine the various parts 
to see if everythi. werks properly. The 
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most essential thing to look out for in #5 
connection is that the camera and all its 
parts must be absolutely light-tight. "To as- 
certain this, the operator places a focussing- 
cloth over the camera, set up on the tripod 


in the usual way, and, removing the focussing. 


screen, the head is placed under the cloth and 
kept there for some time—five minutes at 
least—until the eyes have got used to the 
darkness. The bellows body of the camera 
should be extended as far as possible during 
this operation, and the interior should be ex- 
amined for any chinks, both in the leather 
itself and in the junction of the leather and 
the wood. Ifany holes are found they must 
be stopped up by means of small pieces of 
leather or any opaque material glued to the 
interior of the bellows, but, of course, care 
must be taken not to prevert the bellows 
from shutting up properly. Any minute 
holes may be stopped up with a mixture of 


gold size and lampblack mixed together to ' 


form a thick cream. The lampblack must 
be in such a proportion to the gold size that 
when the mixture dries the surface will be a 
dead black, not glossy. This can be ascer- 
tained by actual experiment before using it 
in the camera. If it dries glossy, more lamp- 
black must be added until it ceases to do 
80. 
For those who have the advantage of the 
electric light in their houses there is a much 
pleasanter way of testing a camera. A 
flexible conducting cord is required, with a 
connector which will fit the existing electric 
light titting at one end, and a strong lamp 
(say 16 c.p. at the other. The current is 
turned on, and, the focussing-cloth having 
been removed, the lamp is placed inside the 
camera, The place where the cord enters 
the camera at the back is entirely covered 
with a thick opaque cloth or shawl, so as to 
exclude every ray of light. Of course, this 
must be done by night, or in an entirely 
darkened room. Now wait for some time, 
until the eyes get used to the blackness, and 
any chinks will become rapidly visible, owing 
to the escape of light from the inside of the 
camera. When the front of the camera has 
been thus examined, test the back by putting 
the light in from the front, and then you 
can place the dark slides in position, and 
test them by drawing the shutters, etc., when 
any ray of light will be at once apparent. 
his is a much more exacting test than the 
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method of exomining by daylight given 
before. 

If the light gets in at the junction of the 
slides and the back of the camera, or the 
slits in which the shutters move, fresh 
velvet, or whatever has been previously used, 
must be fixed on with glue or ''seccotine." 
Any chinks in the woodwork can be filled 
up with the mixture of lampblack and gold 
size given before. Sometimes a small hole may 
occur in the blind of the shutter, if & roller- 
blind shutter is used. In this case the hole 
must be filled up with this mixture, using a 
most minute portion and allowing it to become 
perfectly dry before the shutter is rolled up. 

Any woodwork that does not move easily 
can be made to do so, as a general rule, by 
anointing it with vaseline. If the shutters 
of the dark-slides stick when pulling them 
out, for example, the edges can be painted 
over with vaseline, and they will probably 
not stick afterwards. Vaseline is a good 
thing to rub thinly over the interior of the 
dark-slides, as this does away, to a great 
extent, with the dust which might otherwise 
settle on the plates. 

The pneumatic release of the shutter, if it 
has one, must be looked to, and seen to be 
air-tight. If it is not so, the shutter will 
either not go off at the right time, or, if п 
time-exposure is required, perhaps it may 
close before the intended exposure is com- 
pleted. I am afraid my render will hardly 
be able to stop up air-holes in the bulb or 
tube, but, fortunately, these implements are 
now sold very cheaply separately from thc 
shutters, and a new one can be easily 
aftixed thereto, with a little care, in place of 
the defective one. Always choose one, if you 
can, that has a screw attachment between 
the bulb and the tube, as this admits of 
unscrewing the joint and filling the bulb with 
air when it becomes flaccid. 

Camera, dark-slides, and all parts, should 
be well dusted both inside and out before com- 
mencing work again. The lens should be 
carefully cleaned with a silk handkerchief, 
removing it from its flange and cleaning 
both sides of the glass. If it is a doublet, 
and you are skilful enough to remove the 
combinations and clean them separately, so 
much the better, but the greatest care must 
be taken not to sernich the glass and to 
replace the combinations exactly as they 
were before cleaning. 
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PART 1. 


ACHT-RACING, both 
model and 
otherwise, 
has become 
very popular 
nf late years, 
and it is 
seldom you 
come across 
anyone nowadays who does not take sonıe 
sort of interest in this most scientific sport. 
Many also show their enthusiasm by joining 
the ranks of our model yachtsmen, for it is a 
well-proven fact that the science involved in 
the designing and building of a racing model 
does not run far short of that of her bigger 
sister. 

Our present model, which has been 
designed for the readers of the “В.О.Р.,” 
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stemhead to archboard, 
521 in. over all. She has a beam of 11 in. 
and a displacement of about 15 lb. Нег 
L.W.L. is 37 in., which, along with her 
1,511 sq. in. of sail, brings her out at exactly 
10 rating. 

The hull is constructed of sawn and bent 
timbers, this being the best combination, and 
her planking is made up of yellow pine and 
cedar. 

By looking at the sheer and deck plans 
(fig. 2) you will see that the underbody is 
particularly fine lined, and at the same time 
she is not cut away to the extreme, as is very 
often the case with racing models. Theidea 
of the extreme cutting away of the fore-foot 
I don't believe in, as a model has got to steer 
herself, and always wants a good hold of the 
water forward. 

For many years it was gene- 
rally held by model vachtsmen 
that a model built to scale from 
the reduced lines of a successful 
big racer should at once prove 
herself a fast boat. 

As for this, I may say there 
can be ao greater mistake, as a 
model has a great many properties 
which do not apply to the full- 
sized boat. It may interest you 
to know that I have seen a model 
which was built from the reduced 
line$ of one of the best 65 raters 
we ever had, and which, when put 
into the water, at once showed herself to be 
cranky by continually running up and off 
the wind, and in fact would go everywhere 
but the place she was wanted; the secret 
being she wanted a man aboard to steer her. 

You will notice that our model is gunter 
rigged, having a high peaked mainsail and 
single headsail. This rig for racing purposes 
has already proved itself to be far superior to 
the old style of fitting jackyard topsail and 
three headsails, as the sail planis not divided 
up to such an extent, and therefore gets all 
the wind that is going. 

Our single headsail, you will see, is hooked 
on to screw-eyes on the bowsprit (fig. 1), and 
can therefore be brought out or in according 
to the strength of the wind, and does away 
with the necessity of fitting a small sail when 
it blows hard. 


measures, from 


In building this model you will have to 
make a start with the keel or finplate (a, fig. 2). 
This will have to be enlarged to full size from 
the drawings (which can be done by using 
the small scale accompanying them) and then 
transferred to a piece of #-in. straight- 
grained teak. It can then be cut round with 
a keyhole saw. 

The positions of the frames should now be 
marked top and bottom, and wooden or сагӣ- 
board shapes made from the body plan 
(fig. 3) at the corresponding frames. The 
shapes will guide you when working it out, 
and you will find that the thickest part will 
come atframe 10. After this, checks, 2 in. by 
& in. by 3 in., should be taken out of the top 
of the finplate (fig. 4) to allow of the eut 
frames getting a fastening, and the rabbet (x, 
fig. 5) cut out, which is 2 in. all round. 

Having got the finplate finished off to your 
satisfaction, you should go on with the stem 
and stern pieces (a, n, fig. 5). They also will 
have to be enlarged full size from fig. 2, and 
cut out. The stem will need 1-in. and the 
stern 2-in. wood, the frame checks and 
rabbets being cut out as formerly. T 
fitting these pieces together, great attention 
has to be paid to the cutting of the d 
tail, etc. 

I should say that this part of the work 
should in no way be hurried over, and a 
plumb.line should be used in order to set 
them perfectly vertical. A piece cf twine 
should also be stretched from the centre of 
the stemhead to centre of stern backbone, 
which will serve to check any twist in her 
fore and aft. By looking down on the top, 
the twine should coincide exactly with the 
centre of the finplate. Care should also be 
taken that the rabbets in the stem and stern 
form a fair line where meeting with the fin- 
plate (c, c, fig. 5). Before screwing down, 
the joints should be coated with thick white 
lead to secure watertightness. 

After having finished the profile success- 
fully up to this stage, you St cou ark the 
position of the r.w.r. far TR iè hd aft by a 
small chisel nit ar? 7 g ау with the 
ape, 1^3) should be en- 


frames. The e 
larged full si» — '* ^ _ "This can be easily 
done by fii g in your waterlines 


(marked 1, 2, 5 , 3), which you will find to 
bel in. apart. J n line-in the buttocks (А, B, 
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fig. 3). The first, marked a,is 2 in. off the respective breadths where they cut each сап be bent round the spots and held in 


centre line and the second 4 in. The sheer water-line. position by pins being driven into the 
drawing-boafd. Ву using this batten any 


little unfairness will be corrected which may 


B! 


FIG. 3, 


have crept in when enlarging. The reason I 
suggest pins to hold it in place is because 
I don’t expect anyone will have a set of 
ship’s weights unless he be employed in the 
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drawing-office of one of the shipyards. If, 
however, you are fortunate enough to have 
them, then all the better, but at the same 
time I can safely assure you that the other 
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heights, 1,3, 5, 7, etc., which is the point where It will simplify the work of drawing these 
the outline of the boat at each frame cuts the outlines very much if you use a small batten 
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method proves just as satisfactory, as the 
holes thereby made in the paper do not 
affect the accuracy of the work. 

(To be continued, ) 


WORDS OF CHEER. 


A WELL-KNOWN land agent writes to us from Dar- 
lington: * You may be interested to hear that, as n 
lad, I was a £teat admirer of the ‘B.O.P? Living 
then in an out-of-the-way place, we had great difficulty 
at first in getting the magazine, and eventually the 
two first monthly parts arrived together. I have 
very pleasant recollections of the happy nights we 
youngsters had in making the wonderful beasts de- 
scribed in ‘John Spooner's Great Human Menagerie.’ 
: When we had made one we emerged into the dining- 
. 3 | T та э room, where the older folks were sitting, and great 

indeed was the laughter. I learned to play chess from 


s the instructions given in the * B.O.P.,' mounting the 


C А FIG. 2. chess-board as issued in the paper on cardboard, and 

PM. boda b B a the chessmen, which served us for years on gun- 
eck-line, should next be! | .:,offand the ог spli i ig gj : : wads! The bound volumes are at my old home, and 
deck-line run in. The out 4 th e secti F spl De which T HEP ly s ресе of pitch, are uscd by a younger generation yet. I have seen 
ў n ctions pine about 18 in. long by { in. by zy in. other boys’ magazines, but I consider the ‘ B.O.P.’ far 


can now be easily run by , arking off their tapering in thickness towards the ends. This the best.” 
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NOVEL PETS KEPT BY SCHOOLBOYS. 


Di white mice, and squirrels have, from 

time immemorial, been kept by school- 
boys us pets, whenever the said youths 
thought that they could elude the eagle eye 
of the master in this matter. So we need 
not bring them into our category of “ extra- 
ordinary " pets. Still less need we trouble 
about such prosaic birds as canaries or 
linnets, or even “ painted " sparrows; пог 
about such ordinary animals as dogs and 
cats. Let us come to birds and beasts more 
unusual. 

At one of the schools I attended there 
used to be a boy whose bump of veneration 
for Euclid and algebra was not abnormally 
developed, but whose love for all kinds of 
animals was. Hence his own room was 
generally a veritable menagerie for those of 
us who “knew a thing or two’’; though he 
had terrible work to keep his sacred treasures 
out of magisterial ken! He did manage, 
however, to keep for weeks undisturbed, in a 
drawer during the day, a pet hedgehog which 
was allowed to have the run of the room at 
nights, for exercise and beetle-catching. But 
when he tried to keep & fox-cub that he found 
one day in a wood not far from the school, 
the task proved too much for him. He got 
along all right for some weeks, and the boys 
were delighted to visit his room each evening 
after supper and “ have a look " at the grow- 
ingfox. They brought it all sorts of dainties, 
and its owner became quite & hero in his way. 

But, alas! foxes have à particular smell, as 
many hunting folk and dogs know too well. 
This fox had. The masters, when they 
passed along the corridor, used to sniff and 
turn their heads all kinds of ways to see 
what caused the sniff ; they failed to tind out, 
and sniffed all the more! Even then not 
one of them could recognise the scent as that 
of а fox. The boy had * squared " the house- 
maid not to notice the animal, which he kept 
fastened by a short chain under the bed, and 
so it lived undisturbed for quite a decent 
time. 

At last arrived a new master who was keen 
on hunting. It came to his turn to keep 
duty on that particular corridor. Result: 
when he got the snitf he was simply flabber- 
gasted for a minute, then laughed gaily. He 
was the right sort of fellow, however. He 
located the vermin, and had an interview 
with Tommy, the owner, and the dog-fox 
was soon quietly and safely transferred to 
more congenial quarters at Tommy's home 
some miles away. 

I heard of a boy at a well-known grammar 
school, not a hundred miles from Leeds, who 
kept a curious pet in his room for quite a 
year before he was made to remove it. The 
little animal was a very pretty lemur, which 
he had had given him as & present by a 
captain whom he had met and struck up a 
friendship with at a seaside resort during his 
summer holidays. The lemur was very tame 
and affectionate, and would spend hours on 
its master’s lap sleeping with one eye open, 
after the manner of so many of its tribe. Its 
owner was currently reported to let it sleep 
with him in bed each night, but whether 
such was a fact or not, the writer cannot 
Bay. 
Needless to mention that Mr. P., the 
head of the school, did not know of the 
arrangement upstairs for a very long time. 
When he did by chance learn of Hall's 
“dual establishment" there, he soon took 
steps to bring it to а close. The lemur was 
banished from the precincts of the grammar 
school, and poor Hall parted from his favour- 
ite with great reluctance and deep sorrow. 


By GEORGE A. WADE, В.А. 


A pony is an exceedinglv desirable and lov- 
able pet, no doubt ; but when it comes to keep- 
ing it withoutthe knowledge of theauthorities 
of the college, and when its “ stable " has to 
be the owner's own bedroom, the matter 
becomes somewhat complicaied. The Irish- 
man who has a pig, and who has only one 
apartment for himself, his family, and the 
porcine quadruped, is at least well off in one 
respect—his apartment is on the ground- 
floor, at any rate! 

But the Oxford undergraduate who kept a 
pet pony, and had only his room up a flight 
of stairs to keep it in, was certainly placed 
ina quandary. Yet he did not hesitate, nor 
did he quail at the prospect. Perhaps, like 
most undergraduates, he felt put more on his 
mettle owing to the difficulties that stern 
dons at Oxford place in the way of atfec- 
tionate undergrads who love animals, and 
who desire to keep them in college rooms! 
At all events, this particular undergrad 
managed adroitly enough to get his pet pony 
safely upstairs into his room, and there it 
lived with him for several months. Of course, 
there must have been more than one servant 
of the college, apart from fellow students, 
who were in the secret; for a pony is hardly 
a pet that can be placed in a drawer when 
desirable, or hidden under the bed.clothes 
when “ official authority " appears! 

But the fact remains that live in that bed- 
room with its owner the pony did for quite a 
lengthy period, so to speuk, ere its presence 
became known to the dons, and its master 
Was invited to & conference at which he had 
no special desire to attend. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the day which saw that 
conference saw also the disuppearance of the 
pony and its owner from that Oxford college. 

B. (one of my old schoolfellows) used 
to have a liking for keeping live beetles 
of every kind in a drawer in his bedroom. 
Now, beetles of any sort are usually not 
greatly favoured by the male sex, and are to 
the female sex a veritable anathema 
maranatha. When the average person is 
invited by an enthusiastic collector to view 
his cabinets of dead specimens, the sight is 
not generally particularly thrilling. But 
when one sees a drawer in a bedroom fairly 
full of beetles black and beetles red, beetles 
big and beetles little, beetles hard and beetles 
soft; when one sees the said beetles all try- 
ing their best to escape, from every side 
and corner of the drawer at once; when 
beetles fall on the floor and begin а proces- 
sion up your trousers-leg, feeling cold and 
shivery to the touch and making vou yell 
with the nauseousness of the thing, you 
begin to think that beetles (and the 
fellow who keeps them!) are a confounded 
nuisance. 

This was the lot of most of us who used 
to visit B. now and then, when the enthu- 
siast would show us, willy nilly, his awful 
collection of live beetles ! 

* Isn't he & beauty, old boy?" he would 
demand of a chum, whilst pointing out some 
rare insect he had nabbed a few days before 
in the woods near the school. We didn't 
always observe the ** beauty " ! And as for 
the school-matron and the maids !— well, it 
Was owing to an escapade of the beetles one 
day, when the matron unwittingly opened 
& drawer to put B.s towels in and was 
horrified to find herself in a second or two 
surrounded by a mass of what she called 
"filthy, dirty blackclocks ! " that Вв 
famous hobby of collecting beetles came to 
an end. 

Now, I have heard of & scholar who did 
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truly afford a sensation such as few school. 
boys do to his masters and schoolmates. 
owing to his fondness for a pet “dog.” The 
boy in question had struck up friends with 
a sailor who lived not far from the school, 
and this sailor had given him a young pup, 
as he called it, which the boy had admired 
owing to its fine tawny coat. The sailor 
had brought the pup with him from South 
America, where it was given him just before 
the ship sailed. That was all he knew about 
its pedigree! 

The schoolboy took the pup to his own 
room, and made his arrangements—as per 
usual in such cases!—for keeping the 
authorities in the dark about his pet. It 
was visited and duly admired by several 
chums, who more than once asked what 
breed it was, and envied its possessor. lt 
grew and flourished fairly well, considering 
the food it had to eat and the little exercise 
it got. And its coat became more soft and 
beautiful each week. 

At length there came a time when the bos- 
owner of the pup began to have his doubts 
about its being a dog at all. And the crisis 
happened one day when a friend, visiting him, 
brought another dog with him to the room. 
As soon as the tawny animal caught sight of 
the new arrival its eyes began to blaze, its 
tail commenced to quiver with & peculiar 
motion, and it crouched ready to spring. 

Luckily, its master had chained it up, so 
that its spring fell short of its victim. But 
its roar was certainly not like the bark of 
the average dog! And the boy's eyes were 
opened enough to know that he had been keep- 
ing in his room a very dangerous pet, for it was 
none other than & puma that he had been 
nourishing there all those months! The 
puma's sehooldays came to an end that same 
week, though it remained, for a long period 
after that, a member of the boy's family in 
more congenial quarters. 

Snakes of many kinds have long had their 
devotees amongst English schoolboys, and 
have figured as pets on several occasions. 
often much to the perturbation of the house- 
keeper of the particular * House" to which 
Tomkins belonged at Eton or Harrow or 
Winchester. But snakes have not, as a rule, 
been very intelligent pets for the ordinary 
schoolboy. They are by nature too cold. 
reserved, and they have too voracious appe- 
tites. Tomkins, who kept a snake at Eton, 
found it amusing enough with his friends to 
watch it swallow the frogs, lizards, ete.. he 
thoughtfully provided for it, until one day- - 
probably Tomkins had forgotten to feed his 
pet, owing to the excitement of the annual 
cricket match !— when he returned and found 
it had made a menl off his pet canary, for 
which he had paid a dealer eight shillings 
and sixpence. Then snake-keeping as a 
hobby struck Tomkins—who was always 
borrowing half-crowns till his “ remittance " 
arrived !— as being not all that it might be! 

Speaking of canaries, I know a schoolboy 
who has a pet canary, a lovely singer, that 
can sing (and often does) a selection from 
“The Geisha." Probably it has learned the 
tunes from hearing its young master sing, 
hum, or whistle them in its presence, though 
he has made no systematic attempt to teach 
it. Thesamecanary is an admirable imitator 
of the songs of various birds that it hears 
regularly in the garden outside. It listens 
attentively to them, with its head on one 
side, something like a parrot does, and then. 
without apparent effort, imitates the songs 
of starling, blackbird, thrush, etc., extremely 
well. 
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W: are accustomed to noisy outbursts 

when we are in the neighbourhood of 
certain juvenile representatives of the animal 
kingdom ; such outbursts we attribute to 
“animal spirits ”—and, unfortunately, we 
know too frequently many noisy results to 
proceed from the use of “ vegetable spirits,” 
or spirits extracted from certain plants; but 
in England we are wholly unprepared for 
noisy and obstreperous conduct on the part 
of the plants themselves. 

The English trees and their allies behave 
themselves in a becoming manner. 

To the English people they are models of 
steady, decorous conduct. 

This exemplary behaviour, which is the 
general rule in the home countries, leads one 
tothe deceptive idea that the trees of other 
parts of the world are endowed with the 
same self-respect. But this is far from 
being the case. Certain trees of the West 
Indies and of the tropical parts of South 
America, instead of being circumspect, at 
certain seasons of the year seem to revel in 
playing pranks, not only upon the natives, but 
also upon the monkeys that honour them with 
denizenship. 

When trees are given to frivolity an allow- 
ance must be made for the comic antics of 
the monkeys of the New World. 

It will be seen from the following that 
some idea of the natural laws prevailing 
among certain species of trees in the West 
may be obtained without journeying across 
the Atlantic. 

A few winters ago a gentleman received a 
consignment of vegetable curiosities from a 
relative in British Guiana. Among the 
number was a sand-box nut, botanically 
known as Hura crepitans. 

Not a word was said about the proclivities 
of these nuts. Perhaps it was just as well. 
It may have been better for his educa- 


tion that he was left in ignorance. The nut 
itself would educate him. But education 
ought to be a gradual process. If the nuts 


thought at all they thought otherwise. 

This beautiful nut specimen, with fourteen 
compartments comprising its periphery and 
with radiations forming an excellent design 
in geometry, was placed under a glass shade 
on the mantelpiece. It was frequently taken 
out, handled, admired, and its fourteen 
kernels rattled. It was then replaced side by 
side with other ornaments. 

The owner was proud of his possession, 
for no one else in the town had one. The 
local museum authorities could not boast of 
a single specimen. 

I commend the curator for his respect for 
his glass cases and for his care of the eyes of 
his clients. 

For several months the nut was in high 
favour and was prized beyond most of the 
specimens in the collection of curios. There 
was no need, however, to prize it, for it had 
а peculiar way of prizing itself. 

It was a harmless custom of the possessor 
to go round each night to fasten the windows 
and doors and to see that everything was 
safe. 

One night, while he was thus occupied, 
without any warning whatever, a loud report, 
quite up to that of any pistol, startled the 
whole house. He naturally thought he had 
been fired at through the window, and this 
surmise gained support owing to the shower 
of broken glass that followed the report. 

The window was not broken, but the glass 
case was gone from the mantelpiece, and, 


. alas! the beautiful sand-box nut was gone as 


well. 
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SOME CURIOSITIES OF NATURE. 


By RICHARD KERR, F.G.S. 


I.—THE MONKEY’S DINNER-BELL. 


He found the fourteen kernels and the 
various pieces that made up the lovely 
device, but, * not all the king's horses nor 
all the king's men " could build up the box- 
nut as it was, again. 

At first the owner was sorry for his loss, 
but he had gained information. The experi- 
ence opened up in a moment the why and 
the wherefore of this startling explosion. 

He could get more box-nuts from Guiana, 
and he resolved to take good care to prevent 
their apparent suicide. 

It appears that the explosion is necessary 
for the protection Of the trees. 

Owing to this effort the kernels are scat- 
tered several yards away and do not fall 
immediately under the trees, as would be 
the case if the pods opened gradually. 

It requires no great stretch of imagination 
to see that if the seeds fell under the tree 
they would take root in the decayed tropical 
vegetation, would grow up, and would ulti- 
mately impoverish the parent tree. This, in 
time, would tend to the degeneracy of the 
species. 

A general, who has spent several years in 
Jamaica, informs me that one of these trees, 
growing immediately in front of his quarters, 


FIG. l.—Tn&g MONKEY'S DINNER- BELL 
(Hura crepitans). 


was the source of some lively scenes during 
the ripening season. . 

Repeatedly were the fragments of the 
exploded nuts sent in through the windows. 

The monkeys in the branches of Hura 
crepitans never seem to become reconciled 
to these explosions, for, as soon as a report 
takes place, they scamper away to the other 
side of the tree, only to be met with more 
reports and consequent terror. For this 
reason the nuts are called “ Тһе monkey’s 
dinner-bell." 

If these trees could be influenced to grow 
in England it might be an advantage to the 
farmers. One ortwo trees in a field would 
produce sufficient nuts to act as scarecrows. 

It is worth notice that under favourable 
conditions all the compartments of each nut 
explode simultaneously. This arises from 
the equal drying up and contraction of the 
layers of the cell-walls. 

Sometimes the fragments and kernels are 
scattered to a distance of fifteen or sixteen 
yards away from the outermost limits of the 
tree. 

In the largest of the museums in Kew 
Gardens, the curator is well aware of the love 
of liberty inherent in the box-nut. One bottle- 
ful of specimens is preserved in a solution, 
thus preventing the drying and contracting 
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process. Close by is a glass jar containing 
dried specimens. These can scarcely burst 
asunder because several strands of stout 
copper wire have been passed around the 
circumference and several times across the 
nut. 

One can form some idea of the pent-up 
force in each little nut, when we see them 
bound with copper wire sufficiently strong to 
bind a man to a post. 

With patience and care it is possible to 
remove all the kernels and to fill in all the 
cavities with lead. In this form they are 
used as paper-weights. 

Hura crepitans is a branching tree that 
attains to a height of forty feet. It is often 
planted in the neighbourhood of houses, not- 
withstanding its surprising powers. This is 
owing to the abundance of its glossy poplar- 
like leaves, which afford a splendid protection 
from the rays of a tropical sun. 

“Some of the violets explode. so do 
members of the balsam family and a cress, 
as well as a spurge. One plant allied to the 
mistletoe is able to throw its seeds right on 
to another tree. The squirting cucumber, if 
touched by an unwary person, is apt to dis- 
charge the contents right in the face. None 
of these, however, proceeds with such vigour 
and regularity of division as ‘ The monkey’s 
dinner-bell.’ 

* When we think of the hurry and decision 
with which the Hura gets rid of its offspring, 
we fall into a spirit of ‘ philosophy,’ and 
wonder how it is that the cocoanut-palm 
not only provides its seeds with an almost 
impenetrable covering, but drops them 
gently at its very own feet. ‘This instance is 
exactly the opposite of the one already 
quoted and affords a good example of the 
diverse plans and metnods of nature.” * 

The Lecythus and Anagallis also explode 
in order to liberate their clusters of seeds. 
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A DOMINIE'S ALBUM. 
COLLINS, THE EVER-CORRECT. 


HILE tides ebb and flow with the ocean, 
While poets are given to song, 
It's hard to get rid of the notion 
That Collins will never be wrong. 
For when I detect him in error, 
And show what he ought to have seen, 
He cries with a smile 
That is guiltless of guile: 
* Exactly : well, that's what I mean!” 


In classics, in arts, or in science 
He frequently wanders astray ; 
But turns with an easy deflance 
When others have pointed the way. 
Hell tell you the Tiber's at Florence ; 
The Arno to Rome he has sent ; 
Yet sings the old song 
When we show where he's wrong : 
“Exactly: that’s just what I meant!” 


But vain are the wiles he has flaunted, 
For no one has hidden for long 
The lack of the pluck that is wanted 
To boldly confess himself wrong. 
There's meanness in hedging and fencing, 
And only the weakest invent 
That wretched refrain 
When an error is plain: 
* Exactly : that's just what I meant!” 
JOHN LEA. 


= Current Literature (New York), commenting on this 
article. 
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A SWORD FOR THE 
BRAVE. ү 


SONG. 


Words by JOHN LEA. 
° Music by Jous E. CAMPBELL. 


». Moderato. | 
Voor. 26:8 


PIANO. 


finecam-paign,my friend, Tho" we 
grand cam-paign,my friend, With а 
faircam-paign, my friend, For the 
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T= greater number of our readers have 

probably never heard of Dunton Green 
in Kent, and when they are told that its only 
industry is the manufacture of bricks, they 
may think themselves altogether uninterested 
in the district. 

At the outset it must be confessed that the 
village offers but little attraction to many 
people ; the smell of burning clay is offen- 
sive, but supposed, like many other un- 
pleasant smells, to be very healthy. 

The object of this article, however, is not 
to defend the healthiness of the smell pro- 
duced in the brickyards; it is to point out 
to you the many interesting objects to be 
gathered from the freshly dug clay used in 
making bricks. 

The clay at Dunton Green is called gault, 
and is placed by geologists in the “ sedimen- 
tary” rocks under the Secondary System. 
The interesting point about the Secondary 
System is the fact that it is all an ocean-laid 
deposit, which, including the greensand and 
chalk, sometimes reaches the enormous 
thickness of 7,000 feet. 

If we wish to understand all about a certain 
formation of rocks (and all young geologists 
should have this knowledge), then we must 
carefully examine them with а microscope. 
Now, if we place a piece of the gault under 
even an inexpensive microscope we shal] see 
that it is entirely composed of very minute 
grains, or, in other words, it is simply mud 
brought down from the ancient land and 
spread out over the bottom of thesea. From 
this fact we say that it 1s “ sedimentary." 

This in itself is very interesting, as it 
must be remembered that the sea is now 
many miles distant. We can therefore say 
that England has for countless ages battled 
with the sea, and at this particular spot she 
has reared her head above the waters. You 
will say that as the sea at one time washed 
what is now dry land, we should be able to 
find some vestiges of the creatures once living 
in thatsea. There is certainly no difficulty in 
doing this at Dunton Green. 

The number of fossils scattered about is 
wonderful ; in fact, one hardly knows how or 
where to begin. We will, however, suppose 
that the collector has had an average day, 
the result being a bagful of fossils. In their 
present condition they are of course highly 
interesting, but there remains the pleasant 
labour of cleaning, naming, and placing the 
specimens in their proper order in little 
boxes. 

After having carefully cleaned them with 
a soft brush and lukewarm water, the next 
business is to sort them out into the various 
species. On doing this, it will be found that 
although & large number of fossils rewarded 
the day's search, they fall into three, or at 
the most four, groups ; consequently the finer 
examples are selected for the cabinet and 
the others named and packed away for the 
purpose of exchange with brother geologists. 
‘There are doubtless readers of the “ B.O.P.” 
living, say, in Yorkshire, who would be willing 
to exchange with collectors living in Somer- 
get or some other distant place. In this way 
it is possible to gat a larger view of geology, 
and at the same time it gives opportunities 
for exchange of ideas. 

A fossil very abundant in the gault is the 
Inoceramus concentricus (fig. 1), so called 
from the concentric lines on the shell, which, 
of course, illustrate the growth of the 
animal; each ring marking the period when 
it became necessary for the animal to enlarge 
the house. You will remember that these con- 
centric circles (circles drawn from the same 
centre) also appear in the trunks of trees when 
cut down; the spaces between each circle 
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GEOLOGIST; OR, A VISIT TO DUNTON GREFN, KENT. 


By J. RUSSELL LARKEY. 


representing a certain period of growth. In 
collecting fossils it is always a good plan to 
keep a written ca.alogue of each species, and 
in which you can put down any point ot 
interest you observe in your specimens, such 
ag the concentric circles illustrated in fig. 1. 
There is a second shell, of similar form to 
fip. 1, called Inoceramus sulcata from its 
deeply furrowed external surface (fig. 2). The 
marks of growth on this specimen are not so 
easily seen as on that of its relative, but 


Fig. L.—INOCERAMUS CONCENTRICUS (Gault). 


with the aid of a lens it is possible to trace 
them out, especially examples fresh from the 
clay. Оп а гесепі visit to Dunton Green the 
interesting little fossil drawn at fig. 3 was 
found on а refuse-heap. You will at once see 
that its point of interest lies in the combina- 
tion of the two previous forms, forming, as 
it were, & sort of connecting.link between 
them. Fig. 4 is a fossil of a very curious 
shape, which, from its hook-like form, bears 
the name of Hamites attenuatus, or stone 
hook; the dotted lines in the figure show the 


Fic, 2.—INOCERAMU8 SULCArA (Gault). 


form of the perfect shell, though it is rarely 
obtained in this condition. The ammonite 
family is fairly abundant in the gault, and a 
well-selected group, properly arranged, will 
usually command the admiration of your 
visitors. Thename “ ammonite " is derived 
from the curled-up horn of the Greek god 
Ammon. Inmany parts of the country they 
are known as “ snake-stones’’ and looked 
upon with not a little dread by country 


Fic. 3.—INOCERAMUS (Gault). 


people. Here is another point of interest to 
be recorded in the catalogue. 

Geologists classify them as Cephalopoda, 
meaning head-footed, from the fact that 
they progressed by the contraction and ex- 
pansion of certain muscles in the head, much 
the same as the water-snails of the present 
day. The only species of the ammonite 
family now known to exist is the nautilus, 
who should pride himself on having a long 
and distinguished line of ancestors. A very 


importint feature of the fossil is а smal 
channel (see fig. 5) on the edge of the shell, 
known as the siphuncle; this, when com. 
plete, consisted of a leathery tube, and played 
an important part in the movements cf the 
creature. 


Fic. 4.—HAMITES ATTENUATUS. 


We have hitherto only dealt with the 
lower forms of ocean life, but we will now 
turn to a somewhat higher order—namely, the 
fossil crab, which haa the really awful name. 
Paleocorystes Stokesit. In some parts о! 
the gault these'interesting creatures are ver; 
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Fia. 5.—AMMONITE (Gault). 


abundant, and а good idea of their genera! 
form may be gathered from fig. 6 ; a view i 
the under-side is also given, where you vi. 
вее the bases of the legs. It is advisat: 
to compare the fossil specimens with th: 


Fic. 6.—FOSSIL CRAB. PALEOCORYSTES STOCKED 
(Gault). 


small dead crabs to be found on the ses- 
shore, and mention in the catalogue tis: 
little difference is observable between the t+- 
specimens, although the times of the: 
existence are separated by millions of year. 
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This, of course, will make no small impression 
on your visitors. 

With the fossils found during the day may 
be sharks’ teeth and portions of the backbone 
(vertebræ). The former are extremely ele- 
gant, and, when properly arranged, form a 
very attractive feature in any collection. 
You will notice on each side of the tooth 
there appears as it were a second smaller 
tooth, and these projections, of course, gave 
the fish additional power to hold its prey 
(tig. 7). The last fossil to be noticed is the 
portion of backbone. You will observe that 
in proportion to its breadth the length of the 
bone is but small, and as this is a peculiarity 
there must be a purpose in the arrangement. 


Fic. 7.—TEETH AND VERTEBR.E OF SHARK, 


Now, I suppose it is quite needless to describe 
the habits of the fish of prey, but it is ob- 
vious that to catch other fish great speed 
and quickness of movement are absoluteiy 
necessary. To enable the shark to make 
quick turns in the water it is necessary that 
its backbone should be extremely pliant ; and 
this fully explains the object of these very 
«mall joints. 

In writing your catalogue of fossils it is 
well to make sketches of the perfect form of 
the animal in black ink, filling in the fossil 
parts in your collection with red or blue 
ink; this not only enables you to grasp the 
proper place of each part, but will, іп after- 
days, bring back to you the memory of many 
happy hours spent in finding these remnants 
of an ancient sea. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH, 


JUNE. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon 
Loft, Aviary, Rabbitry, Kennel, 
Gardens, and Flowers. 


Bv Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


T's Boy HiMsELF.—Sometimes, boys, between you 
and me and the binnacle, very old people say 
thiugs that will strike you as being rather silly. Of 
course, very old people ought to know quite a denl. 
And so they do, when they haven't gone through the 
world with their eyes half-shut. But here is one thing 
that I should contradict them quietly but determinedly 
about—very early rising. 

T want you, for health’s sake, to retire about nine 
o'clock, certainly before ten, and thus secure the sleep 
of strength and beauty. But unless compelled don't get 
up before seven in the morning. 

That is the way to get strong and keep strong. 
When you do get up, put something about you, take 
your towels and soap, and have а pair of old slippers 
on your feet for fear of tramping on the business-end 
of a carpet-tack—then off you cut and have your 
tub. You must have a big sponge, and see that no- 
body else uses that nor your two rough towels. 

First wash face and hands with soap, then lave the 
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brow and top of head with sponge. Get into the tub; 
sponge down legs. Sit down and sponge body 
thoroughly. Out now and towel hard, squeezing and 
rubbing and gripping every muscle of legs and arms 
and body. This is called massage—and whenever Mr. 
Grim Death sees 4 boy or man doing that after his cold 
tub, he shoulders his seythe aud starts off ! 

“Oh!” he says, “that is your game, js it? Well, 
don't let me disturb you, I've one or two other parties 
to look up this morning. Call again fifty years hence.” 

After the tub, not before, а short artistic spell of 
dumb-bells, then а large glass of cold spring-water, а 
run with your dog or a look at your pets, then in 
calmly to breuktast, Athletes, take care never to cat 
too much. 

I must tell you that too many blankets on a bed, or 
sleeping in a stuffy room, results in a weakening of the 
body generally. 

Cigarettes or tobacco in any form for lads weakens 
the heart and prevents growth. 

Now, I get many letters from my boys, old and young, 
thanking me for my advice, and I get them often from 
far-off lands. I do love to receive these, and to feel 1 
fill a niche in God's fair earth, and do a little good, so 
that is a hint to those who don't write me. Only I 
cannot answer any more than can our good editor 
through the post. Neither could you if you had about 
two hundred letters a week to read, and articles and 
books to be written constantly in hand. 

Well, good luck to yun, lads, in this sweet month of 
June. Don't forget to read your “ B.O.P.” 


THE POULTRY Ruy.—Now is just the time to ги 
that your fowls, turkeys, ducks or geese are carefully 
fed and watered. The water, if putin the sun, gets very 
soon foul, and even poisonous, and thus diarrhea and 
many summer ailments begin to appear, 

A good disinfectant is а handy article ; but mind this, 
cleanliness and fresh air are the best disinfectants. If 
after cleaning everything you want to use а disinfect- 
ant, let it be non-poisonous, izal or sanitas, but never 
chloride of lime or carbolic acid. Don't throw food 
anywhere near the spot where а disinfectant has been 
used. 

Is your dust-bath all right, protected from the rain, 
dry, and consisting of sand, old lime from walls, peat 
earth, and that handful of sulphur? Hens may still be 
set. But begin to get rid of wasters, No use keeping 
fowls to cat their own heads off. 

Keep the nests very clean, always the softest and 
best of straw, and see they are not placed under the 
roost, lest droppings should defile them, 


THE PIGEON LorT.-—Still go on breeding, and feed as I 
told you in iast * Doings.” Never neglect food or water ; 
the latter should be not only soft but clean. I believe that 
half the trouble and disease we find in the loft arises 
from unclean water, 

In mating, the parents must he young, healthy, and 
strong, aud of course of the same breed. 

I want you to remember most particularly that you 
will never do perfectiy well in breeding pigeons unless 
they have fresh nir, cleanliness, and plenty of sunshine, 
Lave ever you thought of building a garden aviary ? 


THE AVIARY.—One cannot help feeling a little sad 
to think that this dear sweet month of June, with all 
its joys, is really the last of summer, not only for our- 
selves but for our birds, Virtually speaking, breediug 
ends with June, although all animals in nature try to 
keep love-time always in their hearts—spring and 
summer, I mean. : 

Well, make the best of June, anyhow. Of course 
you have u book. You cannot be a successful breeder 
Without one, and you must read and study it too, 

Feed well when breeding. Some make but little 
alteration in the feeding. I myself still hold with the 
teaspoonful for each bird of egg and bíscuit-crumb 
with that dust of cayenne. Then the water must be 
pure and good, and changed every day. The seeds 
must be sweet and fat-looking, also free from dust. I 
don't say anything about disease in these “ Doings,” 
because if you obey the laws of health as regards your- 
self and your pets, there will be попе, 


Тик RAnprTRY.—I wonder if my reiterate] advice 
to give your rabbits light, fresh air, clean hutches, 
sunshine, when you can, and exercise, has as yet borne 
fruit. I wish it would. No animal on earth can be 
happy that lacks freedom, and to which happiness is 
denied, Give swect fresh roots now, and good oats ; let 
the rabbits out on the grass to seek for and nibble what 
they please, aud keep the hutches all in the pink of 
perfection. 


THE KENNEL—I got a different kind of biscuit 
from some one, my servant having gone to the wrong 
man—a wretch who sold not Spratt's. My dogs indig- 
nantly refused them. Shows their good taste. Those 
dear little puppy-biseuits, how much they are relished 
by my smaller dogs ! 

I до not think, by the way, that half the attention 
that is needful is paid to the coats of our dogs. Too 
much washing I do not approve of, but the comb and 
brush should always be kept on the move. Let your 
dogs have all the exercise possible, and let them move 
in their own society. 


KITCHEN GARDEN.—This is a month to make war on 
young weeds. No good letting them grow up. They 
eat more food and do more injury to the ground than 
vegetables. Where weeds abound, indeed, vegetables 
are starved. See tothe thinning of your bede. Over- 
crowding kills. You may plant out lettuces and greens 
for autumn, and, when the weather is dry, water well. 


Frowers.—Keep the soil loose, take away dead 
leaves and weols. Keep all neat and tidy. A dirty 
flower-bed or window-box is a disgrace. 


OL 
OL 
Me 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


THE U.S.A. PRESIDENT'8 
ADVICE TO BOYS. 


Mn. THEODORE ROOSEVELT gives this special advice 
to schoolboys : 

Boys,—Y ou are here to study, and, while yor are at 
it, study bard. When vou have got the chance to play 
outside, play hard. Do not forget this, that in the 
long run the man who shirks his work will shirk his 
play. I remember a professor in Yale speaking to ше 
of à member of the Yale eleven some years ago, and 
saying, * That fellow is going to fail. He stands toc 
low in his studies. He is slack there, and he will lx 
slack when it comes to the bard work on the grid 
iron." He did fail. 

You are preparing yourselves for the best work of 
life. During your schooldays, and in after-iife, I 
carnestly believe in each of you having as good а time | 
as possible, but making it come second to doing the 
best kind of work possible. And in your studies and 
in your sports iu school, and afterwards in life in doing 
rour work in the great world, it is a safe plan to follow 
this rnle—a rule that I once heard preached on the 
football field, Don't finch, don't foul, and hit the line 


hard. 


DEATHS OF DEAN BRADLEY 
AND DEAN FARRAR. 


THESE two well-known scholars have recently passed 
away, and will not soon be forgotten. A sensational 
incident marked Dr. Bradley's term as Master of 
Universitv College, Oxford. By a too persistent inter- 
ference with the uuwritten privileges of tle men the 
Senior Proctor had made himself unpopular. The 
result was that one night, when returning to his 
lodgings, he found himself “screwed " in the 'Varsity 
sense—the doors, windows, and shutters of his rooms 
being screwed up. Dean Bradley was indignant, and 
the next morning summoned the college to the hall, 
declaring that unless the delinquents’ names were 
given up he would send the whole college down. The 
rioters were not betrayed, and the whole college went 
down. To this day cartoons may be bought in Oxford 
depicting an endless line of cabs standing in the 
“High,” while Dr. Bradley and his group of Dons cluster 
in the background speeding the parting undergrads. 

Dean Farrar was the well-known author of “~ Eric,” 
“Julian Home," and ~ St. Winifred’s.” 1t was he, it 
is stated, wbo suggested to the late Laureate tlie poem 
of "St. Telemachus" When walking together one 
day Lord Tennyson asked the Dean to suggest to bim 
the subject of a poem. The Dean suggested the story of 
St. Telemachus leaping down into the amphitheatre, 
and by his self-devoted martyniom putting an end for 
ever to the hideous butcheries of the gladiatorial 
games, a story we have both told and graphically 
illustrated in our columns. To the Dean's surprise, 
the poet had never heard the story, and was much 
struck with it. The Dean, at his request, sent him the 
story by Theodoret in the original Greek, and the poet 
clothed it in the magnificent poem which may be read 
in“ The Death of Gsnone” volume. 


CLIMBING DOWN. 


I WONDER if there ever was a fellow 
So curiously prone as Minor Brown 
To starting at the summit of & purpose 
And, bit by bit, absurdly climbing down. 


In phrases of enthusiastic tenor, 
He talked of ripping thiugs he meant to do; 
But when the time for action overtook him, 
A cooling ardour overtook him too. 


When holidays supplied the needed leisure, 
To paint from nature was his good design. 
He vowed he would (by sticking to his purpose) 
Produce a sketch exceptionally fine. 


We longed to see the marvel that he promised ; 
But, when at last the canvas was on show, 
He made a weak apology by saying, 
“JI couldn't stand the touching-up, you know." 


He'd start upon a splendid piece of carving, 

Til “this” and “that” he felt inclined to shirk ; 
And ended by unhappily displaying 

A very mediocre piece of work. 


"Twas ever thus with all his undertaking, 
And so success his work would never crown ; 
For meagre is the hope of any fellow 
Who proves hís high ideals by—climbing doin. 
JOHN ТЕА. 


NERVOUSNESS (Beck).—Don’t worry; exercise; the 
tub, and good nourishing food. Phosferine in tablets, 
two a day, morning and evening. 


Doves (Alaska).—If you can't distinguish sex, which 
is difficult, let the birds please themselves. 


Н. Hupston.—Start with Dr. Taylor's “ Common 
British Fossils,” obtainable for two shillings of W. 
Glaisher, 265 High Holborn. 


STAGE.—To light four lamps of about 5 с.р. each, and 
6 volts, you would want rather over 24 volts. 
Thig means at least a dozen cells of the battery, and 
you would find it expensive. The bichromate battery 
would be the best. It is not easy to light lamps in 
this way for any leogth of time, Accumulators 
would answer your purpose better. You would not 
get out of it much under 30s. Buy a little book 
called “A Guide to Electric Lighting,” by S. R. 
Bottone, which costs 1s. 


LIONEL sends a letter of gratitude and thanks to his 
* Dear Old ‘B.0.P.’" He is “now well and strong 
from having followed Dr. Gordon Stables's advice." 


WHITE Rats (Several).—They won't live or be well 
unless let out every day for exercise. Give fruit 
and vegetables. 


SKIN-DISKASES (Medical).—No. Each case must be 
treated differently. We can't advise on anything we 
cau't see, 


ROYAL Navy (I. D.).—Study hard to bea doctor. Take 
your M.D, and try something more ambitious than 
the Navy. 


BATHING (I. L. A.).—The tub only, and jnst lave the 
brow well before and after it. Rub down hard. 


LEG MUSCLES (Black).—Get a book on athletics 
published by Ward & Lock. Try Virol to strengthen 
generally. 


F.8. C.(Jesmond ).—1. No ; auch incidents have occurred 
at many schools, and this is recorded by a school- 
master, but the name of the school is fictitious. 2. 
The less tea drunk the better, but if only with food 
there can be no great harm in it. It is when it is 
taken as a substitute for good food that it is specially 
harmful. Here, however, is what Dr. Ridge has to 
say on the matter : “ Теа is а mistake if taken with 
animal food, the tannin inevitably rendering the 
meat fibre more or less insoluble by combining with 
the gelatine to form leather. It also hinders the 
digestion of starch. Warm milk and water would be 
far better.” 3. The name of the gentleman you 
mention has an additional * n" in it. We have often 
spoken at gatherings of the Children’s Special 
Mission, and once presided at its annual meeting at 
Mildmay, but we are not іп 'апу way officially 
connected with it. 


FIVE MONTHS’ RRADER.—4A is not a coin; B is Bra- 
zilian; c is Lombardo-Venetian. The values are 
those on the coins. 


ROBERTUA.—1. Dip it into vitriol, or even strong vine- 
gar, and clean itin sawdust. 2. Too long to describe 
here. 


G. WHITTAKER.— Impossible to answer you in the time 
named, as, being a magazine, we have to go to press 
six weeks at least before publication. 1. A good 
book is Lydekker's * British Mammals” in Lloyd’s 
Natural History Series. For reptiles perhaps Cooke’s 
* British Reptiles." 2. Too many books to say which, 
See Upcott Gill's list. 
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Н. M. A. O.—You cannot castle with a queen. 


O. W. (Hobart).—You are but one of hundreds who 
write to us in & similar strain of good received 
through the articles and advioe in “Oor.” We are 
always glad to hear from oolonial readers. 


RHEUMATISM (W. M. D.).—Silly quackery. No medical 
man sends out circulara with testimonials of the 
kind. 


C. M. STEWART.—It has been republished in book form, 
but we do not remember by whom. 


C. M. (Ontario).—We are afraid you will never succeed 
in making the lamp you wish to manufacture. It is 
too low a candle-power for an arc lamp. If you can 
get to вее a book called “ Experimental Science," by 
George M. Hopkins, published by Munn & Co., 361 
Broadway, New York, you will find a capital idea for 
a simple arc lamp on pages 513 and 515. То give the 
explanation would take up the whole column here, 
and we cannot afford the space. The letter K on the 
Morse code is dash, dot, dash—that is a beat of the 
needle to the rigbt, then left, and then right again. 


Ban HABITS (Unknown).— 
Couldn't say without see- 
ing. These habits niay not 
bring out eruptions, but 
destroy the constitution 
gradually. 

To MaNY.—Pimples, red 
nose, blackheads, and 
bandy legs are not in our 
medical menu at present. 
Read back. Letters not 
answered are those which 
refer to surgical cases, 
skin-diseases, with too 
trivial or too serious 
matters. 


NERVOUSNESS (S. M.).—The 
strong map you refer to 
is not a medico, therefore 
his opinions are not so 
valuable as you think. 
You are constitutionally 
nervous aud -should be 
examined by a doctor. 
No force work will do any 
good. If you have any WM 
bad habits, give them up. \\\\\ 

І. б. BRADFIELD.—The best | | 
books on the preparation \\\\\ 
of bacteria are the works |i 
ор bacteriology by Curtis, à 
which is Euglish, and 
by Sternberg, which is 
American. < 


P. S. Nico, and W. L. 
BRAIK. — The banners 
have been changed; in 
fact,every new set differs | 
from the last. The 3rd 
Hussars have very hand. 
some silver drums, and 
have not used their ban- 
nere for some time ; tho 
Sth Lancers did not use 
their banners when 
abroad, and the photo- 
graph showed the drum 
horse without them. 


N CORRESPONDENCE 


SURGEON.—Quite impossible to become a qualified 
surgeon by working in apare time at home of an 
evening. You have to be entered on the books of a 
recognised Hospital (fee in London, for this alone, 
from 130/. to 145/.), and go tbrough a four or five years 
course, with examinations—end fees—at regular 
intervals, 


G. U. R.—1. You will always be pigeon-breasted, bat 
may be strong for all that. 2. Write to editor of 
* Engiuevring." 

ENGINEER.—You will find all about it in “ Tbe Sea,” 


obtainable at “The Shipping Gazette" Office, 54 
Gracechurch Street, price 1s. 


C. BRIGHT.—A Charles п. farthing of 1674,if in good 
preservation, is worth from a shilling to half a 
crown. 


W. H. (Notts).—The only book we know of on the 
subject at any price is “The Camera, and How to 
Make it," sold by Messrs. Watkinson & Co., Harrison 
Street, New Briggate, Leeds, nt 3d. post free. It wil 
give you the prices of all parts of the camera. 
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CHAPTER  X.—"'' DEATH, 
OR THE QUARTER- 
DECK," SAYS CHRIS. 

{> із seldom 

much certainty 
concerning anything 
that may happen at 
sea, but the men of 
the Agamemnon never 
felt surer of anything 
than that those 

Frenchmen would 

fight. Nelson had 

made up his mind 
what he would do. 

There were three to 

one, it is true, 

not to mention a 

sloop. | 
But what were v 

three to one 

when the three 

were frog.eaters 

and the one a Britisher ? 
Pooh! He would tackle the first of the 

irigates—iackle him and grappie him and А 

board in the sturdy old British fashion, and Chris а Powder-Monkey. | 
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before the others were cleared for action 
chase her lubberly crew below, batten them 
down, and man her own guns against the 
remaining two, and those remaining two 
would have to down-haul, strike their flag, or 
be sunk. 

Grand idea! but though it figured out 
well, the enemy refused to play. They 
seemed suddenly to remember that they had 
an appointment, and so sheered off, taking 
their crippled companion along with them. 
The storm of abuse that followed them from 
on board the Agamemnon was terrific. 

"Ah! Chris, my boy," said Bodkins, 
* aren't you sorry ? ” 

Bodkins was а rara avis among bo’s’ns or 
bo’s’ns’ mates in those old rough days— 
he never swore. Said h2 could get along 
famously without it, and it made easier 
running. 

* Aren't you sorry, lad, we've lost all the 
fighting and hauls of prize-money? La! 
save your innocence, I'd had enough to settle 
down on, and marry Sally—nice little cottage, 
and meadow, and garden, and ducks and 
fowls, and all that.” 

* But," said Chris, “ we have wounded men 
below; and look at our spars.” 

* Tell you what it is, lad, that ain't British 
fighting. We want to buckle to, to grapple 
the beggarly enemy, and board with cut- 
lashes to the tune the marines play with 
their ritles." 

But everybody on board, including young 

Tredegar and Chris, who was on this occasion 
one of the powder-monkeys, had behaved 
throughout the affair with remarkable cool- 
ness. 
* [ haven't been a bit afraid during all the 
fearful fight,” said Albert to Chris, when he 
caught a chance of talking to him and his 
friend Bodkins in the ship's waist. 

“ Excuse me, young gentlemen, if I laughs,” 
said Bill Bodkins, “апа I only 'opes you'll 
live to seo a ‘fearful tight’ and live through 
it too." 

Nevertheless the Agamemnon's people 
received the thanks of their admiral for 
their daring and courage. 

The men on the night after the running 
battle were allowed to enjoy themselves in 
the old-time fashion. Extra grog, extra songs 
and dancing, and extra yarning round the 
galley-fire. I suppose the world is getting 
wiser, even in the Royal Navy; still, one 
likes to read of the old Dibdin times and 
Saturday nights at sea. 

Jack is quite as merry even now when he 
gets a chance, and look here, my lads, he is 
none the less merry because he drinks less. 
He is healthier, and it is health that breeds 
real mirth and happiness. 

For the final storming by the enemy of 
Toulon from the land side I must refer you 
to history. Our troops held it with insuffi. 
cient force. Napoleon Bonaparte was at 
that time a major in Artillery, and showed 
even then that he was a soldier indeed and 
born to command. 

Some of the ships of the enemy suffered 
from our fire, and so did the arsenal. But 
our fleet soon after put out to sea. 

The Agamemnon was then at Leghorn 
provisioning, and it was to this town a vast 
number of the refugees fled after Toulon was 
stormed, in order to avoid the fearful ven- 
geance of the Republican soldiers of France. 
That night of December 16 was a sad one 
for Toulon —a night of pillage. murder. fire, 
and rapine such as the world happily seldom 
knows nowadays, and only helpsto show how 
dread a thing war is in spite of ull the pomp 
and panoply we weave to bedrape it. 

Even Nelson, hardened as he already was 
to scenes of horror and carnage, was sadly 
impressed by it. Writing from Leghorn he 
says: “Fathers are here without families 
mrd families without fathers, the pictures of 
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horror and despair. . . . In short, all is horror. 
I cannot write all I would tell you—my 
mind is deeply impressed with grief." 

Lord Hood, the admiral, had great faith in 
the Agamemnon, or, rather, in its gallant 
captain, and Nelson was just the man to 
sustain this trust. 

He was sent to blockade Bastia, a walled 
town of ten to twelve thousand inhabitants 
und with a central citadel, on the enst and 
north side of Corsica. The island had been 
splendidly blockaded. A mouse could not 
have got into it. 

Bastia was left for Nelson to negotiate. 

“I don't hesitate to say," he remarked to 
his oflicers at dinner, about two months after 
the abandonment of Toulon, “that if the 
frigates battered down these walls half a 
thousand of our fellows could carry it by 
assault." 

“We would be exposed to the fire of the 
French on forts flanking us," ventured the 
third lieutenant. 

* A fig for that. They would soon capitu- 
late when we had the town, and God knows 
we want provisions sorely.” 

But General Dundas, who commanded the 
army, considered the attempt too rash and 
visionary, and so, undismayed by the desultory 
fire of the Corsicans, the enemy went on 
strengthening the walls of Bastia. 

Still before Bastia in the middle of March, 
the crew of the 4gamem"on was almost re- 
duced to starvation. Those, as a rule, were 
the days of hard tack (biscuits) and hard 
knocks, with beef which even an additional 
an:ount of salt was insufficient to preserve. 
When a fresh cask of beef was opened—not 
a cask of fresh beef, remember—and a piece 
lifted up, all hands around it had to hold 
their noses or run. 

The putridity of the casks of vegetables 
was even worse, and many of these had to 
be flung over the side. Scores of men 
were down with scurvy and other ailments, 
and the doctors were the busiest men on 
board. 

Our fellows didn't mind hard knocks, and 
they would not have scorned hard tack either, 
had they had enough of it, but it is difficult 
to fight, or play either, on a hungry stomach 
and a sinking frame. 

As for the water, the least said about it the 
better, but men when taking a drink had to 
take care not to breathe through the 
nose. 

It was under such circumstances that 
Nelson and his admiral, Hood, pleaded again 
and again for the co-operation of the army 
aginst Bastia. 

And when refusals came, Hood ordered 
back the marines he had lent and deter- 
mined to take it with the Navy alone. 

“ Bastia was taken,” said Nelson himself. 
“JI am all astonishment when I reflect upon 
what we have achieved—1,000 regulars 
(French), 1,500 National Guards, and some 
Corsicans, nearly 4,000 men all told, laying 
down their arms to 1,200 seamen and 
marines! I always was of opinion, have 
acted up to it, and never had any reason to 
repent it, that one British sailor is equal to 
three Frenchmen. 

" Had this been a British town," he 
added, “ (ће French could never have taken 
Its 


Our young heroes had been over a year 
in the Service now and over a year in the 
Mediterranean, and had learned more of 
solid seamanship in that time than we now- 
adays, in piping times of peace, learn in 
live. 

Both were hardy and happy and strong, 
despite the fact that they had sometimes 
little enough to eat. 

Nelson taught those under him that the 
pleasures of life don't lie in eating and 


drinking. Ab, but they made up for it when 
they got ashore anywhere in Italy or in 
Corsica. 

It wasn't all fighting and sailing and 
manceuvring ships that these youngsters 
wanted. They needed a bit of fun mixed up 
with it now and then. And so did the men 
also, for that matter. 

And when the men did get leave, or the 
officers either, though they were expected to 
act with more decorum, they were just as 
joyful as a pack of boys newly let loose 
from school. 

Chris’s superior education had in a great 
measure unfitted him for holding much inter- 
course on shore with the rough lads he was 
penned up with on board ship. 

Very often he went for long walks ail by 
himself —that is, if he did not find an oppor- 
tunity of accompanying Albert in some pre- 
viously arranged capacity. When the middy 
was going alone this was easily managed. 
Chris could always be his attendant, ard 
carry a pistol to protect him. But it waa 
safer in those days walking іп the suburbs 
of Naples or Leghorn than it is now to 
stroll through some parts of London after 
nightfall. The people all loved the British, 
and were never tired of showing their hos- 
pitality or performing little acts of kindness 
to them. 

Girls, at the gates of beautiful cottage 
gardens, would not hesitate to stand and 
chatter playfully with the * Anglease"' lads, 
and even give them flowers, or pluck the 
leaves from roses to scatter wantonly, haif- 
mischievously, over them. 

Then mothers, or even aged aunts--the 
Neapolitans of those days never seemed to 
grow old—would often saunter down to 
enjoy the fun, which might end in the boys 
being asked in to partake of fruit und little 
cakes, to the music of the lute and the 
song. 

Harmless little flirtations were often the 
result of chance meetings, but more than 
one real and lasting friendship had its origin 
in a smile, a nod, or commonplace saluta- 
tion. 

On board the Agamemnon, whenever there 
was an opportunity, festivities were given to 
the townspeople, and these were gala days 
for all on board. 

Only Chris, though not jealous, felt a little 
вай that he could not partake of the real 
festivities aft, where officers and middie 
in gayest uniform chatted with rank and 
beauty. | 

He liked to get away right forward оп 
the fo’c’sle at times, and, sitting in the 
moonlight, gaze over the sea and think of 
home. 

He would suddenly disappear, and, if ans- 
one had cared to search fcr him, he would 
have found him there. 

One night Albert suddenly appeared 
beside him. He had thrown hia cloak 
around him to hide his best uniform. 

“ Hallo! Chris; so I’ve found you! What 
on earth or on the ocean are you perched on 
the bowsprit for, like a second-hand spare 
figure-head ? " 

Chris laughed. 

“For the simple reason," he said, “ that 
I was far too lazy to crawl out to the point 
of the jibboom.” 

" Just look at Snifters now,” said Albert. 

Both glanced downwards, and there wa: 
Snifters, tha doctor's loblolly boy, dancinz 
a "whandango" with a great shin-dizger 
of a Neapolitan, half again as high as him- 
self. 

There were no thoughts of sticking. plaste: 
or poultice in that boy'a head for the prezent, 
and he was quite oblivious of all the whack- 
ings he received from the doctor's mate. 
Whackings were part and parcel of the liic 
of little Snifters. 
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“I’ve been thinking of home, you know,” 
said Chris. 

“ You wouldn't rather be there ? ” asked his 
friend. 

* Oh, no; and I'm going to be made 
ordinary seaman in a day or two. Bodkins 
had the pluck to ask them to rate me. I 
don't want to go home till—well, till I do 
something. I feel I have it in me. But 
whether it's there or not, I'm going to do 
it." 

* Bravo ! Chris." 

* Well, І would rather be shot than not if 
it brings me promotion. And mind you 
this, Albert Tredegar—and you mustn't 
think me a braggard —I'm either going to 
be killed or come on the quarter-deck." 

“Tsay, Chris, Pm getting hungry. Wait a 
bit, till I come back." 

He hopped half down and ran right along 
the hammock-nettings, in the semi-darkness, 
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for the sun had gone down, although the 
dancers kept up their fun. 

Albert was back again before you could 
have spelt * marling-spike’’ the right way— 
buck, boy-like, with something in a bundle. 

Two boys upon the bowsprit, eating game 
patties ; two boys upon the bowsprit, eating 
sweets and fruit—Chris and Albert. Friends 
for aye, though one was a midshipman and 
the other —just before the stick. 

The after-glow of sunset was in the west, 
a dimly burning crimson glory, and the sun- 
set wus on the water too, and as they ate 
they were darkly silhouetted against it—to 
the view of anyone who cared to look up. 

But nobody did, for the music was getting 
madder. 

* Let 'em enjoy themselves," said Albert ; 
“but 1 say, Chris, I never enjoyed a meal 
better in all my life.” 

* Nor 1,” was the hearty response. 


(70 be continued.) 
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Then they stretched themselves at full 
length and--talked. Ah, castle-building is 
a fine thing when one is sweet fifteen. 

And the two friends did build castles, and 
many of them began with “ When I’m a 
post-captain,’” or “When you are an 
admiral.” 

* Well, good-night, Chris. We'll pray for 
the old people at home to-night, won’t we ? 
—and for Pris." 

“ Good-night ! "' 

The light faded. Boats were rattling and 
bumping alongside, the music was hushed, 
and eke the merry laughing voices. 

The light faded, and silence followed the 
departure of the last boat for shore, broken 
soon after Ly the whistle of the bo's'n's 
“ nightingale.” 

Eep—eep —eep —eep —eep —eep — ee—ee ! 
it rang. 

Pipe down hammocks. 
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CRESUS MINOR; OR, TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 


A WILDLY IMPROBABLE STORY. 


By SKELTON KUPPORD, 


Author of “ Паттон Hard Lines," * The Mess that Jack Made,” “ The Uncharted Island,” etc. 


HEN the two masters reached the Doctor's 

study they found him in close con- 

versation with Clinton, who appeared muci 
embarrassed when he saw the visitors. 

** No, don't go, Clinton," cried the Doctor, 
as the captain made unostentatiously for the 
door. “I think we'll require your evidence to 
be repeated before the masters.” 

'Then, turning to the newcomers, the Doctor 
explained that Clinton had been reporting 
the strange case of the golden shower down 
Lapworth's leg in the Quad. 

** It appears that this is the true explana- 
tion of that mysterious cheque. "The boy, it 
scems, has a foolish but wealthy uncle who 
actually gave him a gratuity at Christmas of 
no less than one hundred pounds." 

* Did he mention the exact sum he 
received? " asked Wentover, turning to 
Clinton. The captain thought for & minute, 
and then replied: 

“Well, no. Now that I think of it, he 
didn’t mention any sum. But he led me to 
believe it was a hundred, because he was 
careful to explain how he had spent the 
difference between the eighty-two pounds and 
one bundred.”’ 

In further explanation, Clinton naturally 
mentioned Redhurst's name, which led to 
unpleasant consequences for Redhurst, who 
was at once sent for. 

As soon as he entered the room the pawn- 
ticket seller knew that there was trouble in 
the air; so he was cautious. 

* What did you sell Lapworth for five 

unds ? " asked the Doctor bluntly. 

Instead of replying, Redhurst asked the 
counter-question : 

* Has Lapworth been carrying tales about 
me?" 

Wentover tried to keep the Doctor from 
answering this question. But е headmaster 
did not believe in any underhand way of 
examining his boys, so he replied quite 
frankly: 

** Lapworth has told us nothing, except 
that he sold you something for five pounds." 

+ That is quite true, sir." 

** Well, what was it?” 

<“ Га rather not say, sir, just now, till I se? 
him. I promised not to speak about it, and 
I do not think you will want mc to break my 
promise." 
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This seemed so straightforward and hon- 
ourable that the Doctor at once accepted it 
аз а temporary defence. It was in vain that 
Wentover snorted indignantly at what he 
considered foolish indulgence. ‘The Doctor 
could be very firm when he chose. All the 
same, Wentover managed to throw in а ques- 
tion that led to unexpected consequences : 

* Did Lapworth ever brag to you about the 
hundreds of pounds he has?” 

Redhurst gave.an astonished negative, and 
was forthwith dismissed. While the masters 
and the captain remained behind in earnest 
consultation, Hedhurst made his way as 
quickly as possible to the most likely pl&ces 
to find Lapworth. His search was soon 
successful, but, as Harry was not alone, the 
bearer of evil tidings had to ask for a private 
interview. S 

“You keep us in sight, Lackland,” said 
Harry to his friend, “апа if he begins a 
scrimmage you'll join in, eh?” 

“This is my address till further orders,"' 
replied Lackland, squatting grimly on the 
uncomfortable corner of a desk, while the 
other two went into the opposite corner. 

“ Any more tickets to sell ? " began Harry 
sarcastically. 

` “No more о’ that," answered the other 
nervously. “The Doctor knows about the 
five pounds, but he doesn’t know about the 
ticket. I said I had promised not to tell 
what you had bought for the money." 

“How very good of you," sneered Наг. у. 

“І say, look here, Lapworth, this is more 
serious than you think. If the Doctor finds 
out all about this it'll be a case of expul- 
sion." 

“And don't you think it 'ud be a good 
thing for the school if you were expelled?” 
asked Harry pitilessly. 

“JI meant you'd be expelled," groaned the 
other. 

* Thanks, awf'ly," sneered Harry. 

“But perhaps we'd both be expelled," 
admitted Redhurst, “ and I can’t stand that. 
But if I don't tell, and you don't teil, they can't 
find out. We're quite safe. 1 don't see how 
they found out about the five pounds even." 

* I told Clinton." 

At this Redhurst gave a groan that at last 
roused Harry’s compassion. 

* You needn’t whine about it, Д told Мп) 


about the five pounds. I didn't say what 
they were for." 

“Then nobody knows? ” 

* Not a soul.” 

“ And you won't tell ? " 

* Not much. J don't want to yet into 
trouble any more than you. Jf the watch 
wasn’t a present, I'd burn the wretched 
ticket, and put it out of the way.” 

* But why don't you get it out? They 
say you’ve hundreds of pounds.”’ 

“Who says that?" This time it was 
Harry’s turn to be intensely uneasy. 

“ Wentover." 

“ But he doesn't know." 

* At any rate he wanted to know if you'd 
been bragging to me about your hundreds of 
pounds." 

"I'm off," cried Harry, turning round 
sharply. 

* Hold on a minute. I'lltell you what I'll 
do. I—yes, well, there—I'm sorry for what 
I've done about that ticket, and if you give 
me the ticket now, and the ten shillings to 
pay for the watch, I'll go into Scrambleton 
this afternoon and get it." 

* How kind you are all of a sudden," said 
Harry suspiciously. “ Нож'т I to know you 
won't pocket the ten bob and want another 
fiv» pounds for the ticket again? ” 

“I’m in a hole, Lapworth. I'm horribly 
afraid the Doctor’ll find out about this, and 
if he does —— You don't need to be afraid of 
the ticket. I'd pay the ten shillings myself, 
if I had them —but I'm on the rocks again." 

Now, Harry was anxious to get back his 
watch. More than that, he was anxious to 
be rid of this shameful ticket that was 
always threatening to get him into trouble. 
Besides, it was clear that, after all, Redhurst 
had more to fear from exposure than he. It 
seemed wise enough to trust him. 

“АП right, then," said Harry, producing 
the ticket. ‘ There you аге; and if you don't 
bring back the watch, mind you, I'll tell the 
Doctor myself." 

Then followed a little talk, and a good 
deal of calculation to determine the exact 
&mount necessary to pay Redhurst's way to 
Scrambleton, and to clear the watch when 
there. As soon as this messenger had gone, 
Harry turned-to his faithful ally, Lackland, 
with a troubled air; 
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“Isay. Lackland, I should have told you 
before, but I didn’t want to tell anybody just 
at first, and you're the first I’m telling off 
my own bat anyway." 

As Harry paused, his friend, who had been 
listening eagerly, put in: 

" Yes, I knew there was something—some- 
thing about money. Now, what is it?” 

* Well, Lackland, I’ve a thousand pounds— 
a thousand sovereigns, except, of course ——”’ 

“Yes, of course!” interrupted Lackland 
sharply. ‘ Next time you want to try it on, 
try it on on somebody else. I'm not quite 
green enough for that." 

“Holdon!” cried Harry in surprise, catch- 


ing his departing friend by the arm. ** You 
needn't think I'm gammoning you. The 


only trouble is that the masters have got 
wind of it. and I'm afraid I may have to give 
it up. You didn’t hear what Kedhurst said 
just now ? ” 

“No; Ididn’t hear what Redhurst said, and 
if I had it would not have made any differ- 


ence. Do you think I'd believe anything he 
said? No, I tell you, it'll take more than you 


two to get a rise out of me." 

Here Harry had a happy thought. He 
plunged his hand into his famous trouser- 
pocket, intending to dazzle his friend by a 
golden demonstration. He was disap- 
pointed to find his pocket empty, thanks to 
the loan of the night before and the Doctor’s 
examination in the prison. He had not a 
single available sovereign. 

As if he had guessed what was passing in 
Harry’s mind, Lackland said: 

“That’s the ticket—out with a handful 
of golden guineas, and then Pll believe 
you." 

* [ haven't a single loose sovereign left. I 
lent forty of them last night, and now all the 
rest are hidden." 

“Oh. my eye!" cried Lackland, pretending 
to be greatly distressed. 

Hurry was now very angry at the obstin- 
ate disbelief of his friend, and resolved on 
a desperate step to convince him. He 
recollected that the masters were consulting 
in the Doctor's room. The coast would be 
probably clear in front of the Hall. It was 
at least worth trving. 

“ If you don't believe me, come round just 
now to the avenue, and I'll show you four 
hundred pounds." 

For a moment or two Lackland still feared 
a trap; but, as Harry was prepared to share 
the risk of this dangerous expedition, things 
looked honest enough. It would be at least 
an interesting experiment: he agreed. 

On the way Harry explained as much as he 
could about how he had hidden the money, 
but the account was so often interrupted by 
his remembering things that must not be 
told for Hobiter's sake, that the general 
effcct of his story was that Lackland was 
more than ever confirmed in his disbelief. 

“But where on earth did you get the 
money?" he asked in his most rasping way. 

"I got it from Uncle Harry. It’s his 
Christmas-box, you know." 

"Oh, yes, I know: and he came out of a 
broomstick on Christmas eve. I know about 
that kind of kind uncle. Гуе heard of him 
before —in the nursery.” 

* Wait till you see the stocking-foot before 
you croak like that—only the stone leg has 
no stocking.” 

This concluding remark so completely 
mystified Lackland that he subsided into 
silent wonder, and sullenly plodded behind 
Harry as they went by a very roundabout 
way to reach the top of the avenue. Harry 
had two reasons for taking this roundabout 
way. First, he did not wish to be caught 
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where he had no business to be, and 
secondly he was very anxious not to draw 
attention to his hiding-place. Accordingly 
the two boys approached the wrestlers from 
the avenue side, and kept well in the shelter 
of the pedestal. Harry crouched down out 
of sight altogether, and directed Lackland 
how to proceed. | 

* You see a big hole in the big fellow’s leg 
—not that one—the top one.” 

“ Yes, I see a hole—a jolly big hole too, all 
chipped away at the sides." 

“What!” cried Harry. “Chipped away! 
Can you get your hand in?” 

“Rather. I could get my head in. 
There's bundles of room." 

For & moment there was silence, while 
Lackland fumbled about. Then Harry 
asked impatiently : 

“Well?” 

“Well, what?” 

* What do you feel? ” 

“Feel? I feel nothing. 
sticky, but that’s all.” 

* But уси have not got far enough down,” 
objected Harry, in an agitated whisper. 
“ Don’t you feel the bags?” 

“No, I don’t feel the bags; and if you're 
about done with your chaff we'll get out of 
this. I've had enough of your kind uncle 
and your stone legs.” 

By this time Harry was on his feet, and, in 
spite of all risks, was busy rummaging about 
with his hand inside the wrestler's leg. Не 
could not believe that it was empty. 

At first hetried to convince himself that he 
had made & mistake, and that the hole must 
be in some other leg, but all the remaining 
three legs seemed quite sound. Not another 
hole was to be seen. What was worse, tho 
hole he was looking at had certainly been 
tampered with. It was much bigger than it 
had been, and it bore unmistakable evidence 
of having been chipped quite recently all 
round the edges. 

“ Where can it have gone?" moaned Harry 
in such a woebeyone voice that, in spite of 
himself, Lackland began to think that maybe 
after all there was some truth in this wild 
story. 

“ You're sure it was this one, and not the 
one on the other side of the avenue?" he 
ventured, pointing to theother two wrestlers. 


It's all damp and 


* No; it was here right enough," declared 
Harry. ‘I'm cock-sure of that.” 


All the same, they went across and exam- 
ined the other group. All the four legs 
looked in excellent condition: not a hole 
among them. 

As the boys sneaked round to their own 
place, they kept a perfect silence—Lackland 
through suspicion, Harry through disappoint- 
ment. The more Harry thought of the 
matter, the less he understood it. Who 
could have stolen the money ?—for stolen it 
must be, else it would bave been advertised. 
Naturally, the next thought was—What 
about the bags in the apparatus-room ? 

Harry was too anxious to take any precau- 
tions now. He simply picked up a rounded 
piece of common limestone from the 
gravelled walk as a sort of excuse, and made 
straight for his bags, leaving Lackland with 
the unintelligible words : 

"I'm off to see if it's the masters. 
here for a couple of shakes." 

The couple of shakes were almost enough 
for Harry's purpose. This time his heart 
was glad. This part of his treasure at least 
was intact. With a bag in each pocket he 
came pounding downstairs and along the 
corridor towards his friend, when all at once 
he heard a sound that made him draw himself 
up into аз small bulk as possible, and keep 
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very close to the wall of the corridor. This 
sound was the voice of Mr. Wentover. 

The mere voice in itself was ominous, but 
the words that Harry caught as the masters 
turned the corner of the staircase and 
passed along out of sight were more ominous 
still. 

* We must,” said the voice, “ get a grip of 
the young rascal at once, or nobody knows 
what mischief he may do with all that 
money. What a harebrained old fellow the 
uncle must be ! 

Harry could not make out all that Hobiter 
said in reply, but he caught the general 
effect, which was that since this was а half- 
holiday it was exceedingly unlikely that 
Lapworth would be anywhere about the 
school premises, and that it would be as well 
to wait til tea-time, at any rate. Harry 
thanked Hobiter for even this temporary 
respite, and waited anxiously till the last 
footstep had died into silence before he 
ventured out of the corridor. No sooner had 
he caught sight of Lackland than he gripped 
that doubting friend by the arm and dragged 
him off at full speed, panting into his ear: 

“Run like the wind, man, down by the 
lane—they're after me.” 

This was not perhaps quite so clear as a 
grammarian would have liked, but Lackland 
was no grammarian, and the first rule in 
boyish escapades is to act first and inquire 
into reasons afterwards. Accordingly it was 
only after both boys were quite winded and 
had reached what they considered to be a 
safe spot that explanations were asked апі 
given. The trunk of a big tree screened the 
boys from the road as effectually as a stone 
wall, so Harry had no hesitation in coming 
to very direct business. There was to be 
no more mere talking about this affair. 

"What do you think of that?” cried 
Harry, as he triumphantly tossed a bag to 
his friend. “Yes, break the seal and open 
it. It won't bite you.” 

"Honest Injun?" demanded Lackland 
dubiously, thinking, of course, not of biting, 
but of some other possible trick on Harry's 
part." 

“ Honest Injun," was Harry's reply, and 
soon the yellow coins were rattling in Lack- 
land's hands." 

* Now you believe me, eh?” 

“ Rather!" was the enthusiastic reply. 
“ But what's to be done now?" 

* Ah, that's different," replied Harry, in a 
saddened tone. “I'm afraid it's all up with 
my tip. Wentover and Hobiter know all 
about it, and they're on the hunt for me." 

* But they don't know how much you've 
got. You can hide this, and they'll never 
know." 

* But they'll ask, and they'll put me on 
my honour, and you can't tell a whacker 
then. І wonder if they've come across the 
wrestler's leg. I shouldn't wonder, now that 
I think of it. It was there they first caught 
sight of me that night." 

* But, after all, vou've got the money right 
enough. It's not stealing or anything. They 
can't do anything to you." 

“Oh, no, nothing at all: nothing except 
take it away, and send it home. Much роі 
it'll do us then. Oh, no, they can’t do anr- 
thing." 

* Well, what’ll we do then? You're rot 
going to go back and give it up, I hope." 

* Not much," replied Harry, with an air of 
noble resolution. “I’m going—yes. I'm 
going ——’’ here there was a long pause. fol- 
lowed by the very deliberate announcement— 
“I’m going to spend two hundred pounds 
before we come back to school to-night.” 

(To be continued.) 
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The Only Colours Nelson ever Lost. 


(Among the most sacred relies of Santa Cruz, Teneriffe, are two flags, These 
are the colours taken from Nelson (all he ever lost) when his attack on the place, 
made to seize the treasure-ship El Principe de Asturias, was repulsed with serions 
loss. It was in this engagement the Admiral had his right arm shattered by a 
cannon-ball and amputated. The colours taken by the victors were at one time 
hung uncovered in the church Iglesia de la Concepcion. From here, however, they 
were carried off one night by two enterprising midshipmen from one of H.M.'s 
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battleships, but were subsequently returned with all due apologies. Now they are 
more carefally guarded by being rolled round poles and enclused in long glazed 
cases suspended on the walls of the chapel on the north side of the church. Неге 
young officers from the British cruisers that now and again visit the Canaries are 
frequently to be seen gazing reverently of tlfese_relics, which they thankfully admit 
are accurately described py, the Sacristgmas-péing АЛОЕ unique. ] 
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FROM THE DIARY 


N the west coast of North Borneo, and 
facing the long rollers of the China Sea, 
stands the little town of Mahsila. A stone’s 
throw from the beach is the Government 
bungalow for the use of district officers. It 
stands at one end of the dense grove of 
cocoanut-palms, through which a sandy 
path leads to the barracks and the native 
village beyond, built on both sides of the 
muddy creek, where parti-coloured crabs 
play hide and seek amongst decaying man- 
grove-stumps. A plot of grass in front of 
the house is occupied by two brightly bur- 
nished howitzers, and the Union Jack with 
the Yellow Lion, fluttering at the truck of the 
flagstaff, reminds one and all that they stand 
on British territory. 

Some fifteen years ago I was the officer in 
charge of this little port and the surrounding 
territory of Sadap. 

Referring to the diary I kept during the 
period of my exile at Mahsila, I do not think 
a detailed account of my doings would 
interest anyone. So І will say at once that 
this story is about the fate which befell 
the Dyak Galang, and how his death was 
avenged on the murderers. 

One December night after dinner the 
Resident and I strolled down to the narrow 
strip of sandy beach which lay in front of 
the township. The village headman was 
preparing to start on a trading voyage, and 
two half-naked slaves, wading into the sea, 
had placed the last jar of fresh water on 
board the prahu, when I arrived at the end 
of the wooden pier. We leant on the rail 
and watched one of the crew untie the hawser 
and throw it clumsily at the boat. As it 
splashed in the glistening water, a gentle 
land breeze filled the red and white striped 
sail which flapped against the bamboo mast, 
and the prahu slowly left the pier. For long 
we watched the graceful craft skirting the 
mangrove shore, which stretches southward 
to the many-mouthed Sadap river. 

The moon had emerged from a thick 
curtain of clouds, and her silvery light almost 
dulled the twinkling oil-lamps in the Chinese 
shops and sago-factories overhanging the 
water’s edge, as we turned along the beach 
for a solitary walk to where the sands end in 
a mass of jagged rocks. Far out to sea, 
separated by coral reefs, loomed the high 
headlands of Labuan Island, the least of 
British colonies, apparently deserted, except 
at night, when the hospital lights shone out 
in a friendly way and appeared to give the 
welcome of civilisation to the wistful eyes 
which watched their brightness from the 
lonely mainland. 

When we returned to the Residency, 
and were sitting with the Commandant on 
the lawn, a Bengali sergeant suddenly 
emerged from the grove of cocoanuts with a 
Bisayah, or Mohammedan native of Sadap, 
whose haggard face and mud-stained clothes 
contrasted strangely with the smart uniform 
of the police-officer at his side. 

The sergeant saluted Captain Bilston and 
spoke rapidly in Bengali. 

“Do you hear that?” exclaimed Bilston 
excitedly. “ Тһе pagan Muruts murdered 
Galang and three police yesterday afternoon ; 
this native was with them as guide, and was 
only spared through being a Bisayah.”’ 

The cigar dropped from my limp fingers. 
I was struck dumb with horror, and looked 
aghast at the speaker. There was a pause, 
until the Resident, with an angry flush on 
his face, called out— 
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THE MURUT'S SKULL: 
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(Illustrated with a Photograph by DR. G. W. JonNsSTONF.) 


“ Let the Bisayah come near and tell me 
his name and story." 

Thenative came forward and squatted down 
in front of the Resident's chair. He was a 
dirty-looking fellow, with nothing on but a 
ragged pair of trousers secured at the waist 
by a greasy cloth, and holding in his hand a 
limp smoking-cap, for the Bisayah is seldom 
seen with a head-cloth. 

“Tell thy tale truly," said the Resident, 
in a tone of warning, “for our hearts are 
sore, and we will not spare thee ií thou 
shouldst be found to lie." 

“I shall speak the truth, Tuan Resident. 
Why should I spare the Kafirs who have 
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“ Except for the rustling in the thicket.” 


done evil in the land of Sadap through their 
lust for plunder and bloodshed ? ”’ | 
“Speak, then, and quickly," 
Resident, and the native obeyed. 
“The name of your Honour's servant is 
Tali, and I am the family slave of Orangkaya 
Noordin. Ilive in the little sago-plantation 
behind the house of Datoh Risan, the Com- 
pany's Agent, and yesterday morning, when 
I was straining sago-pith on the river's bank, 
I was hailed by a Dyak with pierced ears. He 
ordered me to go as guide with Galang and 
his party, who wished to visit the Murut 
villages, and make inquiries about a reported 
murder by their chief. I said to Datoh 
Risan that I did not wish to leave my work, 


said the 
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but in vain, as Datoh Risan was himself 
afraid of Galang, and told me it was best 1 
went and saw the party got into no mischief.” 

The speaker went on to describe, in a 
hesitating manner, as if weighing every word 
he spoke, how he got into the Dyak's dug-out 
and paddled up the winding river, passing at 
intervals the Murut long-houses, in which 
numbers of families dwelt, partially screened 
from the river by groves of ragged-leaved 
bananas and patches of yellow sugar-cane, and 
only stopped when they arrived at the house 
of Rimau Jakier. As the bank was high and 
muddy, the boat was fastened to & raft of 
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The police left, by Galang's orders, their 
carbines and swords in the dug-out and 
ascended the bank, where they found a small 
Murut hoy, who offered them a quantity of 
luscious durian fruit. Both police and Tali 
succumbed to the sweet temptation, and, 
taking the fruit, sat down under a large tree, 
some few yards from the bank, leaving 
Galang to march alone along the broad path 
to Rimau Jakier’s house, an unfinished build- 
ing without walls, which commanded a clear 
view of the river and passing boats. Tall 
peropok (wild sugar-cane), impenetrable to 
the eye, hemmed inthe footpath, and every 
now and then a rustle was heard as 
if many buffaloes were wandering in the 
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thickst. The low leaf-sheds around the 
house, used by the women when husking 
padi, were deserted, and lean fowls clucked 
and fought for the yellow grains left in tho 
wooden mortars. The children, who usually 
played on the landing-stages and passed half 
the day in the water, were not to be seen. 
Iuxcept for the rustling in the thickets and a 
call from a Murut omen-bird, of which no 
notice was taken, a dead silence reigned. 
Then Galang was seen to enter the house 
and exchange friendly salutations with the 
owner, who was sitting alone, and seemingly 
unarmed, on the front verandah. No atten- 
tion was paid to the Murut boy, who went 
down the bank to bathe. 

When the interview was ended Galang 
left the house, and came a few steps towards 
theriver. Then the Murut war-cry was heard 
from the peropok grass on each side and 
scores of savages broke out on to the path. 
But Galang, though unarmed, by wild leaps 
to one side or the other, by sheer force 
of his muscular power actually gained the 
river-bank, evading the thrusts of spear 
and sword which were aimed at him. He 
even succeeded in obtaining a parang jinipol, 
a cutting sword with blunt point, from a 
prostrate Murut who had fallen over a loy. 
Then he dived into the river. 

The other Dyaks, hearing the Murut yells 
and seeing the treacherous natives leaping 
out of the thicket, had rushed headlong 
down the steep bank to where the dug-out 
had been left, but, to their horror, they saw 
the boy had taken it out into mid-stream 
and was paddling his hardest to cross to the 
other side, whose low sandy shore was 
covered with Muruts dragging their canoes 
to the water. There was little time for 
reflection, for death was behind and in front 
of them, and, knowing they could not assist 
their corporal, the poor fellows sprang into 
the river and endeavoured to escape by 
swimming down stream. But the canoes 
were too quick for them, and one by one 
they were speared like fish by the yelling 
crews and hauled into the boats to be gashed 
to pieces by repeated blows of the sharp 
Murut sabre. 

Tali was left shivering on the bank, but 
was spared by Datoh Sari Baki, the chief of 
the Muruts, out of motives of policy, as the 
latter did not wish to embroil himself with 
the Mohammedans of the district. The wily 
chief held a gun in his hand, and stood 
long and silently alongside of the Bisayah, 
with his weapon ready for use, should Galang 
appear above water. But nothing was seen 
of him, and at last Datoh Sari Baki turned 
away and went to Rimau Jakier’s house with 
the other Muruts, having shouted an order 
to the canoe-men to continue the quest for 
Galang and to search in the deepest pool for 
his body. 

The horrid clutch of death so near his 
throat had inade Tali faint and sick, and, to 
relieve his parching thirst, he descended to 
the raft to drink of the stream. When lying 
full length on the logs, in order to approach 
the water, he was startled to hear a whisper 
just under him, and looking down through 
the crevices of the raft, with his face pressed 
to the platform, he saw the eyes of Galang 
glaring into his. 

" What art thou doing here, and where are 
my men ? " said the hidden man. 

The Bisayah explained that all were dead 
save he alone and Galang. 

“ And the Muruts, where are they ? ” 

“On the river, looking for thee, and the 
rest are with Datoh Sari Baki, in the 
house. They spared my life, for I am only 
& poor Disayah, and have no quarrel with 
them," said the trembling Tali, preparing to 
leave the raft. 

“ Stay, then, dog." exclaimed Galang, іп a 
farc2. whisper. ~“ різі thou see me escape 
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from the Muruts’ spears just now? Good! 
then thou shalt see me die. Only tell the 
Tuan how I died, and ask him not to forget 
ше when he deals with the Muruts. Get off 
the raft quickly, and keep clear of my parang, 
for mine eyes nre full of the lust to slay, and 
I shall not know on? man from another." 

The Bisayah hastily took a gulp of water 
and ran up the bank, climbing the tree 
which had lately given his party the shelter 
of its foliaz» and, enszoneing himself in the 
branches, watched with anxiety the further 
development of the tragedy. Slowly a lean 
brown hand caine out of the water and 
clutched the edge of the raft —and another ; 
then a head, whose long thick hair, matted 
with river Бтз, almost hid the tattooing on 
the brown shoulders. With а bound the 
ngile Dyak wis on to the platform, brandish- 
ing his parang, as he furiously shoutel a 
savage battle-cry, and scrambled up the 
slippery bank. 

The startled Muruts on the river discon- 
tinued the search, and rested motionless on 
their paddles, allowing the canoes to drift 
unnoticed down the river, as they gazed nawe- 
struck at the sudden appearance of the 
supposed victim to the water-spirits ; but those 
ashore, confident in their numbers, thronged 
tumultuously out of the house to meet their 
victim. Amongst the first to arrive near 
where Galang stood leaning against the trunk 
of the Bisayah's tree was Datoh Sari Baki, 
who stopped short when he came within a few 
yards of the tree, and called on the crowd 
behind him to halt while he spoke. 

“ Galang," said the chieftain, showing 
betel-blackened teeth under a thin lip as he 
smiled, *I have no quarrel with thee. If 
thou returnest the sword in thy hand to its 
owner, there will be peace. Follow me, and 
I shall give thee food and drink.” 

Galang looked steadily at the speaker for 
а moment and said, * Wilt thou swear to 
give me food and drink, and to send me away 
afterwards, if I surrender the parang ? " 

“ Yes," said the chief; and his thin lips 
curved again in a repulsive smile. 

“Then, О Datoh, come to me, and I shall 
lay my sword at thy feet and perform thy 
bidding," said Galang, loweriny his fierce 
eyes. 

“ Nay," replied the Datoh, and he glanced 
sharply backwards, beckoning to & young 
Murut who stood behind him, adding, "I 
have said there is peace between us, and 


have no need of thy sword. Let the owner | 


take it.” 

Galang then extended the weapon, after 
having pushed it into the scabbard which he 
had picked up on the bank, where it had been 
dropped by the late owner. As the latter 
advanced and laid hold of the sheathed 
weapon, Galang, who had retained the hilt 
in his grasp. suddenly withdrew the sword, 
and, swinging back his arm, dealt the startled 
native a fearful blow. Then, with a face 
convulsed by the passion so long suppressed, 
he shouted to the retreating Datoh, “ Neither 
by your poisoned food nor charmed philters 
shall I die—I choose death by the sword,” 
and dashed straight into the crowd of 
opposing spears. 

The Muruts had no time to scatter before 
Galang was amongst them, slashing at all 
around him and seemingly indifferent to 
the blows which rained on him from every 
side. But the furious onslaught had driven 
his foes to one side of the broad way, and he 
stood alone, a conspicuous mark in the bright 
sunlight, as he wiped the blood away which 
streamed into his eyes from а deep gash in 
his forehead. His hair was matted now 
with blood, and the left arm hung uselessly 
at his side. As his eyes cleared, he saw the 
gun of Datoh Sari Baki levelled at him from 
the edge of the thicket. He made no effort 
to move—he could die satisfied, and the 
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spirits of the six Muruts who had failen to 
the keen parang, whose bodies lay huddled 
at his feet, would have to bear his soul up 
the steep slopes of Mount Kinabalu, the 
abode of the spirits of the dead. Was that 
shot true, or is it only the drain of blood 
from the biting spear-thrust which makes 
him stagger? and the hidden witness craned 
forward excitedly. The loud report still 
echoed from bank to bank of the river as 
Galang threw up his arms and fell dead 
amongst those he had slain. 

The Muruts cautiously approached the 
motionless body, and out from the crowd 
stepped Jebain, a runaway convict, for whom 
Galang had long been searching. Seeing no 
movement, he bravely straddled the corpse 
and struck it with a riding switch. “Ho!” 
said he exultingly, * now I ride thee like I 
would a buffalo, thou who used to order me 
about like a beast of burden whea I was 
wearing the company's chains.’ And he 
spat on and struck the corpse again and 
again. 

When Galang's head had been added to 
those of the three police, Tali descended 
from his lofty perch and accosted the Murut 
leader, who forthwith ordered him to warn 
Datoh Risan that he and the Bisayahs must 
remain neutral, whatever happened. This 
Tali had done on his return to the village, but 
not until Datoh Risan had seen the police- 
men's headless corpses floating down the river. 
* Tuan," continued Tali, * I have still a mes- 
sage from Datoh Sari Baki to deliver; but do 
not be wroth with the Tuan's servant.” 

"Speak without fcar,” replied the Resi- 
dent. 

"It is this—'Let the white man take 
care of himself, for we Muruts shall 
visit Mahsila. Then the white man shall 
feel the pangs of hunger and be parched with 
thirst, for I shall take him through the 
country in & glass box, and when his body 
rots away his head shall I place on the 
highest cocoanut palm in Sadap.’ ” 

I was younger in these days, and this 
personal insult made me tremble with rage. 
“ Tell that Murut dog," I shouted, “in return 
for his kindness to me and to my police, I 
will place his head in the Rumah Benatang 
(house of animals or museum) at Pryerton.” 

" [t is well," said the Bisayah in a most 
matter-of-fact tone. ‘ Have I the Resident's 
permission to retire?” 

We did not take long to decide that the 
Resident should leave in the launch at day- 
break and call at various places up the 
coast, where he could obtain Dyak and 
Dusun volunteers for the necessary expedi- 
tion against the Muruts, and accordingly he 
Started, taking with him an escort of police. 

Hardly had the launch got out of sight 
when a small canoe, paddled by two men, 
was seen rapidly approaching the pier. ‘The 
crew were seen to be police Dyaks, who, when 
they landed, reported that the village nnd 
Customs buildings of Utah-Utab had been 
plundered and burnt down during the night 
by a large number of Muruts, but without 
bloodshed, as the inhabitants had received 
timely warning of their approach and fled 
with their most valuable possessions. The 
two police had stayed on till the Murut 
boats with their flickering torches were only 
a half-mile distant, and then they paddled 
off, taking the station flag and cash-books 
with them. 

In answer to my inquiry regarding their 
personal property, the men laughed and 
said,“ Take no heel, Tuan, to that—all has 
gone, but the Muruts shall repay." 

For four weary days and nights Captain 
Bilston, the Auditor, and I kept watch over 
Mahsila against the expected attack by 500 
Muruts, aided by six police and a few of the 
more energetic inhabitants. Looking out to 
sea, night after.night; with binoculars glued to 
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aching eyes, is опе of the most weary tasks I 
know of, and all rejoiced to see the launch 
return, loaded to the water's edge with 
natives, and towing two large canoes equally 
full. 

A long string of notable warriors followed 
the Resident as he stepped on to the pier, 
and chief amongst them was Nakhoda Usang, 
invulnerable to shot or steel by reason of the 
hair of a Jinn which he carried on his person. 

I thought the “ general parade ’ of our 
forces, held on the lawn, was a most 
picturesque sight. In front, a scanty line of 
khaki-clad police gave an air of order to the 
motley clad ranks behind. Here and there 
the wild Dyaks were conspicuous in white 
goatskin jackets, which covered tattooed 
shoulders, but gave free play for the shield, 
painted with ochre and adorned with shiny 
locks of black hair. More numerous were 
the sturdy Dusuns, with strips of wadded 
cloth wound round their bodies, making 
them impervious to sword-cut, and carrying 
heavy round shields of wood. То one side, 
Pangeran Saludin, the Brunei-Malay, and 
his silk-clad contingent of Mohammedans, 
had collected, and in the group, conspicuous 
by his great height, stood Captain Bilston 
talking to the leader. 
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The crowd was silent as the Resident 
came forward and explained briefly the 
reason which induced the Chartered Coinpany 
to tuke up arms against the Muruts; and 
after the conclusion of the ceremony the 
natives dispersed, and preparations began for 
the expedition into Sadap. 


Death has since claimed the gallant Com- 
mandant, and by the survivors the incidents 
of the outbreak described are scarcely 
remembered ; but to the Murut the history 
of the events which followel their deed of 
treachery and bloodshed is but of yesterday. 
The Murut is tamed, and he ean tell you 
quietly of that day, lorg ugo, when, careless 
of reprisals and exulting in his numbers, he 
was attacked by a small Government force, 
and, after the first engagement, driven 
&cross the Sadap river into the noisome 
swamps to the south ; how day by day his 
tribe was pursued till the swampy region 
ended. and hunted and hunters disappeared 
into gloomy forests; how, daily, men dropped 
in battle and died by starvation, or were 
mercifully captured; and how, finally, when 
he came out of the forest on to the sunny 
plains of Mengawang and thought to claim 
shelter of the Brunei Hajah, he and his 
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tribe were mercilessly attacked, when thcy 
refused to give up the women as hostages to 
that ruler. 

After the execution of four of the ring- 
leaders—an unpleasant task, which I had to 
perform without professional assistance on 
the beach at Mahsila—-the survivors of the 
Murut tribe ^ were deported to remote 
districts, and only returned to Sadap after 
many years of absence. 

I kept my promise to Datoh Sari Baki, for 
the latter’s skull was long to be seen in the 
Pryerton museum. A pencilled note on the 
shining pate certified that the owner, when 
alive, was a“ notorious rebel in the early days 
of the company." This skull has since been 
claimed and given to his son, a boy educated 
in the Roman Catholic mission at Pryerton. 

In their far distant home in southern 
Borneo, the children of Galang’s brother 
point at Jebain's head, dangling from the 
main rafter, and shout shrilly in derision, * О 
Gaol- bird, where is now thy buffalo? ” 

Sometimes the withered Jaws appear to 
move as the firelight plays fitfully on the 
shrivelled face, and in imagination the low 
reply is heard, “ Forgive, forget. I was only 
а slave, and knew not how to treat an honour. 
able foe." 
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THE BOY'S OWN SAILING MODEL, AND HOW TO BUILD IT. 


MYractnas should now be made of each 

frame (both sides) separately on tracing- 
paper, taking off à in. for planking. The 
frames which come on the stem and stern 
pieces are continuous from side to side, and 
therefore in one piece, as shown at A, fig. 6. 
The best wood for cutting the frames from is 
lurch-roots, which should be sawn up into 3-in. 
layers. By using these roots sawn up you 
can always manage to get the grain to take 
the form of the frame from top to bottom, 
thereby gaining enormous strength. You 
will be able to get them at any saw-mill or 
local boat-builder's. 

The tracings should be pasted on to the 
selected curves, and then sawn out 8 in. broad 
(в, fig. 6). Before screwing down the frames 
they should be temporarily fixed in position 
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by small sprigs, and a riband or stringer, 
which is a long piece of wood, } in. by ‡ in., 
run round the outside top edge. Any frame 
which then seems a little out of line ean te 
easily adjusted, care being taken to plumb 
every frame, and also to see that when doing 
so she is sitting horizontal. In order to 
check this, she should be placed on a table 
or bench, and the vertical height to the 
L.w.L. marks on the stem and stern should be 
equal. 

When you have got her plumbed and 
faired successfully the frames сап be 
screwed down firmly with 3-in. brass screws, 
two in each frame. The riband should then 
be placed on her bilge, when vou will get 
the amount of bevel which will have to be 
given to the frames. 

Some builders prefer to bevel the frames 
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PART II. 


before setting up, but that is never so satis- 
factory, for when you have the frames firmly 
screwed in position the riband has only to 
be shifted about and the frames trimmed 
down with a sharp chisel till it lies fair 
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along the sides of them. Your next job will 
be the stern-piece, the design of which you 
will get from fig. 7. You will notice that the 
stern backbone is checked into it, and that 
there is a groove 4 in. deep cut in the top to 
receive the deck planking. It should be 
neatly made from a piece of teak. the position 
of which you will get by again placing the 
riband along the top of the frames, and 
letting the stern-piece come in with a fair 
line. The rabbet, you will notice, is brought 
round in a curve from the under-side, in order 
to give a nice ending for the two top plunks 
(^. fiy. 7). I should advise you to spend a 


little extra time on the making of this stern- 
piece, as the appearance of your boat greatly 
depends on it. 

It is wonderful. nowadays, to see such a 
number of well-built und designed boats 


spoiled in appearance by having a heavy and 
clumsilv fitted stern. 

The small stringer (4, fig. 8) should now be 
run on and secured; 16 15 half checked into 
the frames 8 in. below the top, this 5 in. 
being the depth of the beams which go in 
later. 

These stringers should be of elm, 1 in. hy 
1 in., and will perhaps require to be steamed 
alittle at the forward end. You can now say 
you have got the skeleton part of the beat 
finished off, and it is quite safe for you to vo 
ahead with the planking. This stage of the 
work will be more interesting for you, as vou 
will see the form of the boat standing out as 
euch plank goes on. The planking is all 
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à in. thick, the top-sides being cedar and 
the under-body yellow pine. You shoud 
first begin with the sheerstrake, or top plank; 
it is ? in. broad at midships, tapering to + tn. 
aft and 3 in. forward. After having got th. 
on, you should plankjup the finplate, startinz 
from the bottom and working up till you 
plank three strakes up the frames. 

Then put on the next plank under your 
sheerstrake, and work down to the bilge. 

The remaining space should then be tilled 
in, first one above, then one below, and Instiy 
a filling-in plank. As to the fastening of 
the planks to the frames, there are many 
different methods. Some believe in bris 
sprigs, some in teakwood sprigs —and they 
certainly are» very good, but, in my opinion, 


^ the smallest size of brass screws are most 
`` satisfactory, two being put into each frame 


through the plank. 

This method of planking her, top and 
bottom alternately, may not appeal to vou, 
but I can assure you that it is carried out in 
the planking of all carvel boats, and is the 
only satisfactory one. 

The planks should meet close in the 
inside, but can Бе left slightly open on the 
outside, this being afterwards caulked with a 
thin thread of cotton dipped in white lead. 
Care should be taken when fastening the 
planks to countersink the screws a bit, to 
allow of them being afterwards puttied over 
to ensure watertight work. When she has 
been completely planked up, it is advisable to 
go on with the bent timbers which yo in 
between those already fitted, as, when once 
the beams are in, there is great difliculty in 
doing any inside work. 

These frames are 4-in. by 4-in. elm, the 
broadest side thwartship, and extend to the 
under-side of the stringer, as shown at A, fig. 9, 
except where beams are fitted when they 
run up to the deck. Before fitting they should 
be placed in hot water for some time to 
make them pliable. When fitting them they 
should be kept hard up against the skin of 
the boat, and fastened by one screw through 
each plank. These bent timbers, you will 
find, will greatly stiffen up the boat and keep 
her from working. 

Now turn your attention to the beams. 

You will see by looking at the rigging and 
deck plan (fig. 1), that beams are fitted on all 
the sawn-out frames, and also on ull the bent 
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frames, except number 10, which comes in the 
way of the hatch. They will require to be all 
cut to the same camber, or round, which is 
jin. To do this, first make a shape or mould 
of the midship beam to the required round, 
then mark on it where the centre line of the 
boat comes. Next get a piece of elm 13 in. 
by 18 in. by } in. and draw a pencil line down 
the centre. Then, by placing the centre of 
the mould on the pencil-line, you are enabled 
to draw a series of curves tothe same round. 
Take care and keep them about } in. apart 
to allow for cutting. After this mark off on 
these curves the exact breadth of the boat 
at each frame, and then cut them š in. deep. 
They should lap hard against the after-sides 
of the frames and be slightly checked down 
on to the stringer, as shown nt a, fig. 10. 

Your mast-step had better also be put in 
at this time; it is simply a small piece of 
hard wood, preferably oak, screwed down on to 
the top of the finplate with a 3-in. hole in it, 
the centre of the hole being kept 2 in. aft of 
frame 6. 

She should now receive two coats of thick 
varnish inside. When doing this be sure and 
cant her well over and let it run into all the 
seams and joints. 

The deck should next be gone on with. 
For this you will need a bit of well-seasoned 
plane-tree. You should get it sawn 5 ft. by 
14 in. by } in. thick, and plane it down till it 
is Д in. thick. Then fit it to the exact length 
and draw the centre line down on it; next 
take and place it on the boat and mark 
where the beams come, afterwards drawing 
each beam across by a single line. You will 
now have to measure the breadth of the boat 
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at each beam, plus 2 in. each side for projec- 
tion, and spot it down. 

This will give you в series of spots, and, if 
you take a thin batten or spline and place it 
on the spots vou will be able to draw down 
the expanded or correet line of the deck. 


` 
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a 
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It should then be cut out with a keyhole 
saw, allowing a little for fairing up with the 
small plane afterwards. 

You should fasten the deck with one §-in. 
screw at the head of each heavy frame, and 
for about half the length of her amidships 
you should put a couple of serews down 
through each beam. When screwing it down 
start from No. 8 frame and work towards the 
ends. i 

By looking at fig. 11 you will see a sketch 
of the hatchway, which should now be fitted. 
It comes between beams numbers 9 and 11. A 
piece of mahogany } in. thick is cut out, as 
shown at A, fig. 11, to the required size of 
the opening, and to the round of beam, and 
screwed down to the deck. The top is then 
made (5, fig. 11), the uppermost piece being 
i5 in. thick and the bottom piece tin. Саге 
should be taken that you make it a close fit 
all round, as, in the event of your not doing 
во, water would find its way down into the 
hold. The deck can then be cut out in the 
way of the hatch. 

The rudder-trunk must now be put in; and 
I may tell you that it requires careful fitting 
in order to make a watertight job. First cut 
a hole 1 in. through the stern of her at the 
after-end of the finplate (a, fig. 12). 

This should be done with a long bit, all the 
time keeping it hard up against the fin ; then, 
without shifting the direction of the bit, bore 
right up through the deck. А brass tube (в, 
fig. 12), has next got to be pushed up and 
marked top and bottom ; this should then be 
taken out and cut the exact length, & brass 
flange being soldered to the bottom, as c, 
fig. 12. When this is done, push it up again 
and fit another flange on the deck; before 
soldering down the deck flange, bed the tube 
well in whitelead top and bottom, and let it 
come hard up against the under-side of the 
counter. If you have followed these instruc- 
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tions closely, you will have got a first-class 
watertight trunk, and one which is not likely 
to gve you any trouble afterwards. 

You should now get some white lead and a 
few threads of cotton and caulk her all over ; 
the cotton should be dipped in the white lead 
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and then pressed into the seams with the 
small blade of а pocket-knife. After this 
she should be well sandpapered, and receive 
three coats of varnish ; the first one being 
put on thick and allowed to dry, the next 
two being put on thin, care being taken to 
rub her down with sandpaper between ench 
coat. The deck at this time should also pet 
a couple of coats of varnish. When 
thoroughly dry she should be placed in a 
bath of water. and lead be fastened to her till 
she comes down to barely the required load 
line. This ean be easily done by making 
two slings of twine and tying the lead on to 
them ; it can then be shifted forward or aft 
till you see where the bulk or centre of 
gravity of lead is required. "This lead for 
moulding purposes should be got in as few 
pieces as possible, and should be free from 
dirt, etc. 

A wocden pattern should now be made 
for the keel and, when finished, should be 
pressed bottom first down into soft plaster of 
Paris, three wooden pins, ¢ in. thick, being 
put into the mould to give holes for screwing 
to the finplate. You will find that she re- 
quires about 8 lb. of lead. Before fasten- 
ing the keel to the finplate, take care to 
scrape and paper it well, so as to reduce 
friction as much as possible. It should be 
screwed up through the fin with three thin 
3-in. screws. 

The rudder should now be made and fitted. 
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It is 3-in. teak at forward end, tapering away 
to a point aft, as shown at E, fig. 13. 

The stock should be of brass, 3; in. 
circular diameter where it goes through the 
counter, the lower portion being flattened 
out to 4 in. by 4 in. with three holes 
drilled and countersunk, to allow of long. thin 
1}-in. screws being fitted to take the rudder. 
The heel, you will notice, is rounded und 
fitted into a small brass gudgeon, or 
socket, which is set in and screwed to the 
under-side of the lead kcel. To allow of the 
steering genr being fitted, the head of the 
stock, you will notice, is filed to a square 
section, as F (fip. 13). 

The hull of your boat is now about finished, 
and you can safely make a start to rig her. 
The spars should all be made from the best 
well-sensoned pitch-pine. Get some pieces 
sawn up, 2 in. square, to the required lengths, 
which you can get by measuring the rigging 
plan. The mast should be 3 in. diameter at 
heel, 2 in. at deck, tapering to 2 in. diameter 
at hounds, thence tapering off to truck. 

The boom is $ in. diameter at half length, 
tapering to 3 in. at each end. Gaff, 3 in. 
diameter at half length and $ in. at throat. 
Jibboom, ү in. diameter all over; and bow- 
sprit, à in. diameter at stem hend, tapering to 
3 in. at forward end. When making the 
spars you should work them down to the 
required diameters in the form of the square 
section А, fig,-14. Then take off the corner, 
leaving it inthe form of à héxagon, as shown 
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at B, fig. 14. These corners suould be again 
taken off, when the section of the spar will 
assume nearly a complete circle, it can then 
be gone over with a small plane and after 
wards sandpapered up. If you make all the 
spars by this method you will have them 
nice and round in the section. They should, 
when finished, receive two coats of thin 
varnish preparatory to fitting on the gear. 
The fittings will next require your atten- 
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tion, and you will notice that I have shown 
drawings of them, so all you have to do is to 
take the dimensions from the different spars 
and get them made. If you are at all 
familiar with working brass-work you will be 
quite able to make a satisfactory job of them 
yourself. 

I should at this stage like to draw your 
attention to the style of steering gear which 
is fitted to her (fig. 15). ‘This pattern is, in 
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my estimation, the best, being far superior to 
the weighted rudders, etc.. which are fitted to 
some boats. It is very simple to make, there 
being only three separate pieces. 

The quadrant has a square hole cut in it 
at one end (a, fig. 15) to connect it to the 
rudder-head, & drop of solder being run on to 
keep itin place. в, бр. 15, shows case for the 
slide, and is simply a piece of j.-in. brass 
flanged over at both sides. c, fig. 15, is the 
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slide; this should be made of 7,-іп. brass, as 
the hole which is taken out of it weakens it 
very much. The idea of this gear is that 
when going to windward you push the slide 
back and therefore jamb the quadrant or 
tiller; when running, of course, you simply 
push it towards the rudder-head (as p, fig. 15), 
and therefore let the helm get hard over. 

By looking at the rigging plan (fig. 1) you 
will notice that there are two mainsheets. 
One long hemp one being fitted to the end of 


the steering quadrant, to be used when run- 
ning, and one short chain one to the main 
horse, to be used when close-hauled. 

When rigging her, you will see she is fitted 
with two stays, port and starboard, made of 
thick cord and hooked to the shroud-plates 
by в hooks, as shown at A, fig. 16. Two 
halyards are also fitted to take the gunter 
mainsail, and should be first set up by fixing 
a couple of stout screw-eyes into the mast 
and then hooking the halyards on to them ; 


tightening gear will also have to be fitted to 
these halyards by running the cord through 
an 8 hook, as shown at B, fig. 16; the s hook 
can then be slid up or down, thereby length- 
ening or shortening it. The headsail is also 
fitted on this principle, and has a chain sheet 
working on а small horse forward, and a boom 
fitted to the foot to keep it flat in light winds. 
Before making the sails you should cut paper 
shapes the exact size; at the same time 
remember, when cutting the cloth, to leave 
ł in. all round for а hem. In cutting the sails 
let the run of the cloth be parallel to the 
leach, or long side, of the mainsail, and, for 
the jib, let the run be parallel with the luff, or 
side next the mast. 

As for material, there is nothing better 
than the striped sailcloth which is made 
especially for this purpose and can be 
obtained from any of the model dockyards. 

And now your little racer is about fin ished, 
unless perhaps as to the painting of her. 

This, however, I will leave to your own 
taste. Some believe in black topsides, some 
in white. For my own part, I think there 
is nothing looks better than a bright, 
varnished boat; but, if, you do paint her, then 
I think white topsides with an underbody of 
light green or blue will give a good combina- 
tion, and one which is very popular just now 
among model yachtsmen. 

But I must now leave you to make 
arrangements for the opening cruise. Andl 
can only say that if you have followed the 
instructions given, you will have a craft 
which, for lightness and speed, cannot easily 
be beaten, and which I can safely say will 
not be far astern when the finishing gun goes 
off. 


SOME OF ENGLAND'S CHIEF BOWLERS. 


T the beginning of last season bowlers 
had a harvest in the way of wickets 
such as they had not had since 1879. Some 
of the men who had these triumphs are 
familiar enough to our readers by name, but 
a few notes as to the really great bowlers, with 
а brief mention of some of their performances, 
will doubtless be welcome to many. 

W. H. Lockwood, of Surrey, is a Notting- 
hamshire man, and was born in 1868. In 1889 
he came into first-class cricket, but it was 
not till three or four years later that he be- 
came known as a great bowler. His first good 
year was 1892, when he took 151 wickets for 
just over 13 runs each—a record that he 
equalled in 1894 — and he also did well in 1898 
and 1899. Last season Lockwood was chosen 
to play in the test matches, and has done 


By Т. C. COLLINGS. 
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some remarkable things in first-class cricket. 
Tall and athletic, he is a born cricketer, 
and when the wicket suits him he knows 
just how to make the best use of it. With 
Richardson, Lockwood has to bear the brunt 
of the bowling for Surrey, and is perhaps our 
finest fast bowler. 


R. Peel, of Yorkshire, is another fine bowler, 
who, although in the prime of life, prefers to 
devote his attention to coaching. A slow 
bowler, Peel has accomplished great things in 
Australia as well as in England, and was & 
capital all-round player. Although born as 
long ago as 1857, he is still able to bowl 
remarkably well, and every season may be 
seen at Leyton coaching the members of the 
Essex County Team. His best years in first- 


class cricket were in 1888, when he took 11 
wickets at a cost of just over 12 runs, and 
again in 1895, when he took 189 at a cost of 
not much over 14. Mr. О. R. Borradaile. 
secretary of the Essex County Club, says that 
“boys can do no better than watch Rober! 
Peel if they want to cultivate а true ani 
correct style." He is one of the players vb» 
is an all-round man, and to whose deliver? 
no suspicion is ever attached. 


A. Woodcock, the Leicestershire bowl. 
is а comparatively young man. His f" 
season in first-class cricket (1895) was markel 
with great success for a fast bowler, and he 
took no fewer than 102 wickets for just of 
19 runs. He was born on September % 
1865, and came somewhat late into first-clss° 
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cricket. Given a sticky wicket, he is ex- 
tremely difficult, and on many a field has done 
great things. 


Walter Mead, of Essex and the M.C.C., is 
one of the best bowlers in England. Born 
on March 25, 1869, he has had nine seasons 
in first-class cricket. He is а total abstainer 
and is extremely popular with the public. If 
you want a correct stylist in the matter of 
trundling, you cannot possibly do better than 
copy this player. In 1895 he had a fine 
season, capturing 179 wickets for just over 
14 runs, and he has had to bear the brunt o 
the bowling for his county. 


J. T. Hearne, of Middlesex, is generally 
considered our greatest metropolitan bowler, . 
and has played in Australia and done remark- 
ably well. He was born in Buckinghamshire 
as long ago as 1867, and is a member of the 
famous cricket family who have done во 
much to advance the game. Not only is 
Hearne a correct stylist, but he has a very 
remarkable delivery and can bowl hour after 
hour without appearing in the slightest 
fatigued. In every way he is a gentleman, 
and few in the professional world are as 
greatly respected or as popular. He is one 
of the men who play all the year round, and 
his annual journeys to India, where he 
played for some seasons during the English 
winter, have done very much to advance tl.e 
interests of the game ; and when it is remem- 
bered that Middlesex, Sussex, and Kent have 
native Hindus worthy of a place in their 
county teams, it will be seen how very much 
is owing to Hearne and Brockwell for the 
vigorous efforts they put forth in India to 
make the game popular. How fine a bowler 
Hearne really is may be seen from the fact 
that three times in the course of his eleven 
years’ career has he taken over 200 wickets 
in a single season, exclusive of trips abroad. 
His record year up to the present was in 
1896, when he took as many as 257 wickets 
for just over 14 runs apiece. Like some 
other bowlers, Hearne can make runs, and 
has lately developed a propensity for hitting. 
He is one of the men who have learnt the 
lesson of playing for their side, and often 
when others have failed he can make runs. 


A. E. Trott, of Australia, the M.C.C., and 


Middlesex, is a phenomena! player, a brilliant 
field, a mighty smiter, and a fine bowler. 
He is still a young man, but his name has 
become a household word in cricket. He is 
& native of Victoria and was born on 
February 6, 1873, and it was against Mr. 
Stoddart’s team some six years ago that he 
first came into prominence. Against them 
he bowled and batted remarkably well, so 
that by the end of the season he had estab- 
lished himself high up on the pinnacle of 
fame. In 1899 he took 239 wickets for just 
over 17 runs each, and must be regarded as 
the most brilliant exponent of the Cornstalks 
who have been induced to settle down in 
England. He is extremely popular, being 
fuli of good-humour and large-hearted, but 
he detests the English climate during the six 
winter months, and spends them in New 
Zealand, where he tries, with success, to 
develop the game.  Trott is & herculean 
hitter, and is the only man who has been 
known to hit the ball over the clock at Lord's. 


G. H. Hirst, one of the great Yorkshire 
players, came into first-class cricket in the 
season of 1893, as a bowler; but he is first- 
class in every department of the game, and, 
should he fail with the ball, you may be 
perfectly certain that he will run up a large 
score with the bat in true Jessopian style, or 
will save runs to his side during a long 
innings by his brilliant fielding. Born 
September 7, 1871, he indeed has done well, 
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and there are few who are more popular than 
this player. He has frequently secured a 
thousand runs in the course of a season, 
sometimes nearly two, and taken over 100 
wickets, and that is a feat dear to every 
player's heart. In 1895 he took 150 wickets 
for just over 17 runs each, and during last 
season, when the weather was dull and the 
ground was soft, he did some very remark- 
able things indeed. If “ B.O.P.” readers 
want a player to copy as an all-round ex- 
ponent of the game they can hardly do 
better than copy George Hirst, of Yorkshire. 


One of our really great amateur bowlers is 
the Hon. F. S. Jackson, who is an old 
Harrovian. This is not tbe place to speak 
of his batting feats, but it will be remembered 
that he has not only saved the honour of 
England again and again in test matches, but 
has very often proved himself the best 
amateur bowler on the side; indeed, he can 
hold his own in the choicest professional 
company, and that із very high praise 
indeed in a day when amateur bowling is 
admittedly slow. At Harrow, at Cambridge 
University, for his county, and for the old 
country in international matches, Mr. Jackson 


J. R. MASON. 


has a fine record. Although away in South 
Africa one or two seasons, he came back to 
first-class cricket, and, although short of 
practice, signalised his re-entry upon the 
scene of many former triumphs by scoring a 
century. Perhaps 1898 was his best season, 
when he took 104 wickets for just over 15 
runs each. The elevation of his father to 
the peerage means that one day we shall 
have another member of the House of Lords 
following the excellent example of Lord 
Hawke, Lord Harris, and others who Fave done 
so much to promote England's noblest game. 


Rawlin and Carpenter are two more inetro-. 


politan bowlers. Carpenter is an Essex man, 
the bearer of а famous name, and was born 
in 1869. Пе is most successful as a change 
bowler, has a nice easy delivery, medium 
pace, and, when others have failed, has often 
proved himself successful. 


J. T. Rawlin, of Middlesex, is a most useful 
cricketer, hard-working, modest, and retiring, 
and, notwithstanding the presence of Trott 
and Hearne in the team, he has often been 
conspicuously effective. He was born in 
Yorkshire on November 10, 1857, the same 
year as Bobby Peel, and came somewhat late 
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into cricket. His best year for the metro- 
politan county was 1894, when he took 104 
wickets at a cost of just over 14 runs each; 
but, in addition to that, he always took a large 
number for the M.C.C., tə whose ground staff 
he is attached. 


G. L. Jessop, of Gloucestershire, Cambridge, 
and England, is a wonderfully fast bowler. 
He is still a young man, and is considered 
worth playing in any team in the world for 
his all-round ability. He was born May 19, 
1874, and is therefore twenty-nine years of 
age. Не has had experience both as batsinan 
and bowler in different parts of the world. 
Perhaps his best season was 1897, when he 
took 116 wickets for just over 17 runs. Of 
his batting nothing can be said here, but hia 
bowling and fielding are phenomenal. He 
succeeded Dr. W. G. Grace as captain of 
Gloucestershire, and has proved a worthy 
successor. You never catch him off duty in 
the field, but there he is inspiring all to do 
their best, and reminding them that even if 
they fail to-day they may succeed to-morrow. 
If a boy wants to know how to field he cannot 
do better than go and watch Jessop. 


Another remarkably fast bowler is Mr. C. 
J. Kortright, of Essex, who used to be соп: 
sidered the fastest bowler in England. Born 
on January 9, 1871, he first played for Tun- 
bridge School, and then for the M.C.C. and 
Essex. The marvellous pace at which he 
sent the balls down used to frighten a great 
many batsmen, and on rough or bed wickets 
he was extremely dangerous. He has played 
for the Gentlemen and Players, and, now that 
his bowling days seem nearly over, has 
developed into a first-rate batsman, who is 
already known among the century scorers. 
In 1898 he took over 100 wickets at a cost of 
19 runs each, and in 1895 took nearly as 
many for 15 runs apiece—a remarkable per- 


. formance on hard wickets. 


Barnes, of Lancashire, is asserted by a 
great many people to be the leading bowler 
in England. He only played in two first- 
class matches before he accompanied Mr. 
MacLaren's team to Australia, but these per- 
formances were enough to establish his 
reputation. He is just over thirty years of 
nge, and how well he did in Australia will be 
recalled by those who followed the tour. 
The Australians themselves consider him 
the best bowler that they have ever met. 


Hulme, of Derbyshire, is à man who has 
done good service for his county, and last 
year enabled it to occupy a better place than 
it had done for many a season. Two of his 
best seasons were 1896 and 1899. In the 
former he took 96 wickets for just over 20 
runs, and in the latter 93 at a cost of over 22 
each. He was born on June 29, 1862. 


It was remarkable last season how well 
old players, men of forty and thereabouts, 
were doing. One of them, Dr. Grace, was 
the best amateur bowler of the year, although 
it is forty years since his first appearance at 
Lord's Cricket Ground. 


Another great amateur bowler is the 
late Kent captain, Mr. J. R. Mason. Few 
are more popular than this young stylist, 
who is & native of Tunbridge, and was born 
on March 6, 1874. Educated at Winchester 
College, he did remarkably well at school 
and gave ample evidence of the great ability, 
both as captain and batsman and bowler, 
that has since become familiar to all lovers 
of the summer game. He passed into the 
Kent eleven in 1893 and made a name for 
himself both at his university and in 
Australia for Mr. Stoddart’s team, and in 
1897-8 did remarkably; wel. For the 
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Gentlemen against the Players he has a 
splendid record, and in 1897 startled the world 
by prov.ng himself a useful bowler. Year 
by year Mr. Mason has improved in this 
department of the game, and in 1899 took 
nearly 100 wickets in first class cricket at a 
cost of just over 19 runs each. He is a 
straightforward bowler, whose length and 
accuracy make him dangerous; and although 
he may be a good deal hit, it does not seem 
in the least to dishearten him. In 1901 he 
was at the top of the Kentish bowling and 
batting averages. 


Another notable Yorkshire bowler is Mr. 
Ernest Smith, who was born aa long ago as 
1869, on October 19. Educated at Clifton 
College, he has now become a schoolmaster 
himself, near Enfield, and his opportunities 
of assisting his county are fewer than ever, 
but during the long vacation Mr. Smith 
always comes into it, and proves himself one 
of those brilliant all-round cricketers who 
Fave done so much for Ње рате. A member 
of Oxford University, where he made a 
reputation for himself, and also of the 
Yorkshire eleven, he has proved himself а 
most useful man. 


Another famous Yorkshire man is E. 
Wainwright, who is retiring from the game, 
not because he is tired of it, but simply 
because business cares demand all his 
attention. Born on April 8, 1865, Wain- 
wright was good in every department of the 
game, and proved one of Lord Hawke's most 
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Author of “ Paper Carving,” 
“Some Novel Chrisinas Cards,” eic. 


A’ a first glance the art of “ bubble-blow- 

ing" may seem a somewhat prosaic, 
not to say “out-of-place,’’ subject to deal 
with in the pages of а world-famous 
magazine like the “ B.O.P.” We think we 
shall be able to show, however, that such is 
not the case. 

When a great painter has made use of 
such & homely subject, we make no further 
apology, except it may be to the stout cat 
(who, unlike the “ stout boy " in “ Pickwick,” 
is very much awake). The intelligent animal 
in question is portrayed in the very act of 
blowing а “ record ’’ soap-bubble, and this is 
the key to the whole matter. Anybody can 
make (and most people, no doubt, have 
made at some time or other) small, “ com- 
mon or garden," soap-bubbles. We, however, 
purpose showing how one may make monster 
ms with very little extra trouble or out- 
ay. 
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successful pupils. From 1890 onward he 
always held а capital place in the bowling 
averages, and had a great season in 1894, 
when hc took 166 wickets at a cost of over 
12 runs each. Once or twice last season 
when he was wanted he emerged from his 
retirement to do good work for his county, 
and his appearance afforded great pleasure to 
a large number of people. 


Two other members of our group are 
Santall, of Warwickshire, and A. D. Pougher, 
of Leicestershire. Both of them are excellent 
cricketers, and who for some years have done 
remarkably well. 

Pougher is the hero of one or two sensa- 
tional performances against the Australians, 
but, unfortunately, he over-bowled and 
strained himself, and of late years, although 
а comparatively young man, has been obliged 
to confine himself to umpiring. He was a 
useful bat, and from 1891, his first season, to 
1899, did some splendid work for his county 
eleven. In 1895 he took 112 wickets at a cost 
of just over I9 runs each. 


Santall has assisted his county eight 
seasons and has generally taken 70 or 80 
wickets at a cost of over 20 runs. He has 
proved himself a very useful change, and has 
done good service. 

Such are some of our best bowlers whose 
names are familiar as household words. 
Many of them are members of honourable 
professions and are doing most useful work 
as citizens as well as cricketers. 


Ву B.MeRME Js 


Now, the maker of & soap-bubble, or, for 
that matter, the originator of a “ South Sea ” 
phantom, looks to the question of size. 
Bulk, no matter what may be said to the 
contrary, impresses one. Some of the 
“ greatest " men who ever lived have been 
small men, yet we speak very respectfully to 
the dwarf 6 ft. 4 in. ! 

If readers of the “ B.O.P.” are to begin 
the art in question, therefore, we say 
confidently, make big * bubbles." To create 
one of these phantom forms, say 4 in. in 
diameter, and by means of an ordinary clay 
pipe, may seem somewhat childish, but to 
launch into the air a quivering, scintillating 
globule with a diameter of 12 or 18 in. is 
quite another matter. And it can be done. 
We speak confidently and from experience. 
Our only regret was that we could not freeze, 
or render manageable, the wonderful, glowing 
forms which emerged from the ''biower." 


Although we pen these lines not so very far 
south of Greenland, still, the bubbles vanished 
in a few seconds, and dreams of an easily 
acquired fortune were shattered in a 
moment.* 

As to the “ blower ” itself, we shall discard 
tle humble pipe of our early years, and get 
instead a somewhat more elaborate instru- 
ment. As to the size, it works out this 
way: the larger the diameter of the 
" blower," and proportionately the amount 
of wind which one is able to expend, the 
larger the bubble. Fora beginning let us 
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take an instrument of the following dimen- 
sions. It may be made from very stout oiled 
paper, or, more preferably, from tin. It is 
practically & large filler, similar to those 
used by oil-dealers, only the mouthpiece 
may be bent over as shown in fig. l. Let 
the diameter be, вау, 6 in. (from a to в). 
The mouthpiece may be, say, 9 in. long, and 
may be bent over as shown; or a straight 
mouthpiece may be used, in which case, 
of course, it need project but an inch or 
two. 

As to the dish, a large, round-shaped plate 
will answer well for smail sizes. If a large- 
diameter “ blower ” be used, a dish made of 
light zinc can be contrived for a few pence. 
It had better be made round, if possible, as 
less solution will do. Possibly an old lid 
might be available. Anything will do, pro- 
vided it be large enough to admit the end of 
the blower. 

Now for the solution. The word “solution” 
sounds photographic, and it may be to the 
uninitiated formidable, but in reality it is 
composed of very simple ingredients, and 
we need not be very particular in making it 


up. 
PMake up some soft soap and hot water, 
stirring it well, until all the soap has been 
thoroughly melted and soapsuds form on the 
top. When completely mixed, add a little 
glycerine. You can easily find out if the 
solution is strong enough by dipping the 
large end of the “blower” in the dish, 
taxing up as much of the solution as «will 
freely adhere to the blower. You may, 
however, put in plenty of soap, as that will 
increase the size of the bubbles. A thin, 
watery solution inclines to make small 
bubbles, which, although effective enough 
when nicely done, are not under considera- 
tion just now. 

It the solution has been made of the correct 
strength, you will find that, on blowing gently, 
at first & tiny bubble makes its appearance, 
and, by blowing until you feel that your 
cheeks will surely give way, it will grow into 
a huge, many-hued, quivering ball It is 
best, however, to blow “ by instalments,” so 
to speak. Take a fresh breath now and 
then through your nose, keeping the tip of 
your tongue on the mouthpiece, so as to 
prevent the air escaping, then blow as be 
fore, and so on until you find the limit, be 
yond which lies failure—that is to say. the 
bubble will burst. You will be surprised how 


€ Since writng the atove, I notice a geutianan 
residing in the Isle of Wight has discovered а methai 
of preserving soap-bubbles for months and even years! 
Unfortunately, he slone possesses the secret. Here is 
your chance of making а “ discovery "= р.н, 
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long these beautiful airy nothings will re- 
mein whole. It is said that even great men 
have blown bubbles to study the beautiful 
colours which play upon them. The only 
regret indeed is that Беу cannot be “ frozen." 
We may, however, make a fairly large globe, 
and by very careful manipulation place it 
upon a plate, where it will stay for a minute 


. or so, a delicately formed globe, of far finer 


workmanship than glass. It is also possible 


. to enclose а small figure beneath the globe 


so as to make the illusion all the more com- 
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plete; but, alas! in the twinkling of an eye 
the beautiful ball * is not.” 

It was stated the other day that this 
amusement is both healthy and beneficial 
to one's appearance. It, of course, must 
exercise the lungs, and there are some 
people who say that it drives away ugly 
hollows in one's cheeks—in a word, that 
it is а beautitier. Most of our readers, 
however, no doubt belong to the sterner 
Sex, but we have ventured to mention 
the report, and give it for what it is worth. 


375. 


Тһе amusement will nevertheless fully 
repay the trifling trouble and outlay, and 
those “B.O.P.” readers who are of an 
artistic turn of mind might find suggestions 
which will help them in examining the 
beautiful effects which may be obtained 
easily by anyone. 

Every soap-bubble eventually ceases to 
exist, and every article, long or short, also 
comes to an 
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{ш comes to everyone who really loves 

nature a feeling of almost ecstatic 
delight when he sees for the first time some 
attractive product of nature’s workshop. 

The lace plant is one of those products 
which give rise in a very marked degree to 
these pleasant sensations. 

A piece of bark is stripped off the branch, 
one end is opened out; and opened out, until 
you wonder how many more foliations are 
coming. 

You arrive at a stage when you find you 
have a layer or layers as thin as a sheet of 
note-paper, but it is still capable of division, 
until it approaches the texture of very fine 
muslin (fig. 2). 

The thin piece of bark can be separated 
into twenty or more layers, and then you 
have a light object that would do well for 
dusting furniture, but it would be a sacri- 
legious act to turn it to such a degrading 
purpose. It descrves a place with your most 


Fic. 2.—Тнк LACE PLANT (Lagetla lintearia). 
costly treasures, although its price in 
Jamaica was less than sixpence. 

The native women of the island are expert 
in carrying the opening process a step or two 
farther. They take out strand after strand 
of the fibre and dexterously work them into 
various articies for wear and for house- 
hold ornamentation. The spinning of the 
thread that is neccssary in other branches of 
lace manufacture is not required here, fcr 
nature produces the thread ready for use 
when once it is taken out from its fellow- 
threads that conjointly made up the bark. 

This lace plant, to which botanists have 
given the name Lagetta lintearia, as we have 


* seen, is covered with a bark that consists of 


concentric layers of fibres which interlace so 
wonderfully that, without any great effort, 
each layer comes off like a piece of lace from 
п number of pieces of lace pressed together 
AS it vere. 


SOME CURIOSITIES OF NATURE. 


By RICHARD KERR, F.G.s. 


It facilitates the removal of the thin folia- 
tions to soak the bark in water. 

There is authority for saying that King 
Charles rr. received as a present from the 
Governor of Jamaica a cravat, a frill, and a 
pair of гаћев made by the natives of this 
material, and to this day it is made into nets 
for the hair, caps, bonnets, veils, collars, and 
other articles of appurel. 

In fact, samples of several of these articles 
may be seen in the largest of the Kew 
museums. 

It must not be imagined that the lace-bark 
fibre is delicate and fragile, for it really pos- 
sesses great strength, and is more durable than 
several fabrics produced from spun thread. 

Sloane says that complete dresses for 
ladies have been made from this very bark, 
and that Lagetta cloth has been imported 
into this country under the name of Guana. 

Of course, the number of lamine into 
which the bark is capable of division depends 
on the age of the tree; probably each foliation 
corresponds with a single year’s growth. 

With ordinary care all the manufactured 
products we have enumerated may be washed 
and bleached. 

Unfortunately, there was a time when this 
natural lace was turned to an ignoble purpose. 
It was used in the manufactare of thongs for 
whips, with which the negroes were beaten 
by their cruel taskmasters. 

In England the lace plant is often cultivated 
as an object of interest and curiosity. 

We must not leave the subject at this point 
without a few particulars as to its botanical 
qualifications. It is a small tree of the 
spurge-laurel kind. 

The name given to the family is not much 
of an improvement upon any of the other 
names in favour with botanists—viz. the 
Thymeleacce. It is known by its “ perfect 
flowers," so we are told. For my part I 
thought all flowers were perfect, for even 
“Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of ” them. 

It has a tubular perianth beautifully 
coloured, eight stamens, and a small round 
hairy fruit enclosed in the persistent base of 
the perianth. 

It grows on limestone rocks, and inserts 
its roots into the fissures. It has broad, 
rounded leaves, and its flowers are like those 
of the lily-of-the-valley. 

This property of splitting up into leaves, 
resembling the leaves of a book, is not con- 
fined to the lace bark, Lagetta. Quite a 
large number of trees produce bark which 
can be made into clothing. In tropical 
countries the natives frequently take 
advantage of this, and produce materials 
that have all the appearance of having passed 
through the loom. 

Nowadays several kinds of bark are made 
into ropes, paper, etc. Any museum with a 
fair collection representing economic botany 


is bound to have specimens of bark used in 
such manufactures. Beautiful lace-work 
has becn made by Irish women from the 
fibres of the nettle and of the convolvulus. 
But this opens up a wide domain of trees 
and small plants, cocoa-nuts, the flax plant, 
and a host of other members of the vege- 
table kingdom, which, by their fibres, husks, 
pods, or even their stems, contribute to man’s 
comfort by supplying the raw materials in a 
lavish and yet mysterious manner for the 
purposes of manufacture. 

Among the strikingly beautiful things of 
the earth must be classed in a very promi- 
nent position the bark of the lace plant, 
Lagetta lintearta. 
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AN OPEN LETTER; FOR 
SMART BOYS. 


BY THE Rev. W. GRIFFITHS, 


AM a commen object, known 
To all smart boys at sight ; 
Though no magician, I can wield 
A more than magic might. 


I turn the hunter's pointed shaft 
To soft, strength-giviug pith; 

Of fruwning wreth I form a trough 
To fodder cattle with. 


A star-like flower I make to be 
Chief ruler of a college ; 

And into ponderous lumps I change 
Donkeys, without their knowledge. 


I make one British river frisk 
On four legs round the rcom ; 
Atother as a plant I show, 
A plant of rich perfume. 


A piece of architccture turns 
Into a moving measure ; 

An old-world ship becomes a thing 
Which archers hit with pleasure. 


Big watery ditches I construct 

Of gruins grown by the farmer ; 
I turn a constellation to 

A piece of ancient armour. 


A famous gardener I trausform 
Into a stately dame; 

Au old-time Eastern tribe becomes 
The miser'3 god and shaine. 


The act of hooking fish I turn 
To means of smoothing clothing; 

A red-dyed root grows from a snake 
Which most toys view with loathing. 


Now, having heard what I can do 
With dead and living creatures, 
Pronounce my name, or else depict 

My plain, familiar features. 


If you should find the task too han, 
You cannot justly blame me ; 

You necd'not make five strokes to paint 
Nor ope For lips to name ше. ` 
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NOTICR TO OONTRIBUTORS.— All manuscripts intended 
Jor the BOY'S OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor,56 Paternoster Row, and must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
ín any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THR MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned 
unless stamps are sent to cover postage, aud the Editor 
cannot correspond reyarding them, or hold himself in 
any way responsible for length of detention or acci- 
denial loss, though every care is taken, The number 
of MSS. sent to the Office is so great that a considerable 
time must necessarily elapse before their turn for con- 
sideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt con- 
veys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discre- 
fion, lo publish such works separately, Republication 
by authors on their own account must always be the 
sıthyvct of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS, ; and whenecer any special value is put upon 
a MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated 
when sending in, or (t cannot afterwaids be recog- 
nised, 


To CORRESPONDENTS. —Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no ercep- 
Lion —the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Repli-s on all questions of any general interest are given 
ín these columns in due course. No answer cau appear 
before several weeks after receipt of letter, 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.,” 
56 Paternoster Row, Letters sent to private addresses 
of members of the staff are not answered. 


Н. J. SMITH.—Do not send them to ns. Take them to 
the British Museum or get them identified by some 
dealer, such as Liucoln, in Holles Street, Cavendish 
Square. 


ANXIOUs.—We sympathise, but cannot help. Surely 
your friends might think of something suitable. 


E. J. P. NOTTINGHAM.—Any large outfitters, such as 
S. W. Silver & Co. of Cornhill. 


ENGINEER.— You will find it in the Navy List for 
July 1, when the new regulations will be published. 
The whole system of entering the Navy in all 
branches of the service is undergoing alteration, 
and nothing definite can be said at present. 


Five YEARS’ READER.—See the London Directory at 
your public library, and apply for terms to the insti- 
tutions you select. We cannot undertake the re- 
sponsibility of recommendation. 


D. J. FRASER and others.—Get “ The Sea,” published 
at the ** Shipping Gazette” office, price 1х, 


WILL SCARLET.—Robin Hood is a merely legendary 
character. You will find all that is known concern- 
ing the legeud in the “Dictionary of National 
Biography," under the heading of * Hood, Robin.” 
It is probably in your local public library. 


JacKs.—Your Starfish is probably the Starling, the 
Nutcracker is one of the Crow family, the Mallard 
is the Wild Duck, the Whooper is one of the Swaus, 
the other there must be some error about. 


New READER, M. V.—1. Too political. 2. By the 
Religious Tract Society in 1879. 3. Change the run. 
4. British. 5. Not in our department. 6. Anybody 
may йу any flag at any time on land, but not on the 
water. That is to say, no notice is taken of such 
eccentricities on land. 
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C. W. DeaL.—You can get birds of almost any sort in 
Leadenhall Market. They come in the baskets with the 
game birds, ete., and can be had for a few peuce. 


R. R. MULLABY.—Probably at Willson'sin New Oxford 
Street. See their advertisement in our wrapper. 


CORNSTALK.—1. The covers of the Annual could 
doubtless be obtained in Australia, at auy rate to 
order through tlie bookseller. Tlie index is always 
issued with the last weekly number and part of each 
volume. The title-page is supplied with the last 
monthly part, and weekly readers can obtain it, with 
all the coloured plates, in a packet at the end of each 
“ B.O.P.” year. 2. Articles on bookbinding have 
been already given, and many a reader has told 
us how useful be has found them. We may some day 
return to the subject again. 3. Theback volumes I. to 
XXII. can only be obtained by advertising for them. 
Try the cover of our monthly parts, at a cost of 6d. 
4. The “continuous whipcord machine" was a 
machine for making whipeord. The part containing 
it has been long out of print with us. 


B. KING, S. EGLINGTON, and others.—Exactly ; a mis- 
take. One too many for you and one too many for 
us, but, at tlie sume time, so obvious that no one is à 
unit the worse for it. 


Mns. A. L. VAN SOMEREN and TI. A. J. HvpsoN.— See 
reply to D. G. Scott. We may add thut if a boy 
thinks of taking up fish culture as a profession, he 
should certainly go to one of our large fish culturist’s, 
such as Mr. Armistead, of New Abbey, near Dumfries, 
or Mr. Heury, of scorton, Lancs., for advice and 
teaching ; devoting a year or two at least to the pur- 
pose, for it is easy to make disastrous mistakes for 
want of careful training. A cheap and useful hand- 
book is “A Handy Guide to Fish Culture," by Mr. 
Armistead, published at 1s. by “The Angler, Ltd.,” 
Scarboro’, and at 279 Strand, W.C. 


L. LoNGHEAD.— 
You will have 
to get a teaclier 
and study the 
books һе re- 
commends. On 
the violin the 
notes depend 
on the position 
in which you 
place your 
fingers ; on the 
piano they are 
ready - made, 
and that is a 
very different 
thing. 

Docs (L. D. A.). 
—Spratt's bis- 
cuits. 
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С. Copp.—We have had articles on a model railway, 
but they are out of print. 


A. ANDERSON and О. Н. EvaNs.—Many thanks, but 
not good enough to be ased. 


J. RUSSELL.—1. It is necessary to have had experience 
in the wood-working department of a shipbuilding 
yard. 2. In some cases, but not as a rule. 


A. WAILING.—Get “ The Angler's Diary," published at 
“The Field" office in Bream's Buildings, Chancery 
Lane. It gives particulars of every fishing station 
in England. 


J. DUNBAR.—Not in a seaway. The valves act 
as the boat rolls and pitches and bring the 
water outside below the level of thia: within. 


MUSCLES (A. L. D.).—Join а gymaazium. 


Н. P. (Moss Side).—At the present moment, we fu, 
both our * Outdoor” and “Indoor Games" are oct 
of print, in volume as well as in part form; but we 
hope soon to be able to prepare and issue new 
editions, 


J. S. FLETCHER.—1. The appointments are made by the 
company, not by the captain, and the only way is w 
apply to headquarters, You begin as junior cleri, 
generally ashore, and work up. 2. Clean the razor 
with carbolic acid, and change the soap for a time. 


T. R. GRYLLS.—“ Coloured Figures of Eggs of Britis: 
Birls,” by Seebohm and Sharpe, published at three 
guineas. That is the best book. 


T. THACKERAY (N. F'ld.) and Н. B.—Most of the leal- 
ing dealers have good catalogues, which cost about & 
shilling. See our advertisement pages, but, as thes 
may differ in the Newfoundland edition, write $ 
Whitfield King & Co.. Ipswich, or Lincoln, Holle 
Street, Cavendish Square, or any other address у= 
may have. King's catalogue costs fifteen pence, poš 
free. 


E. Е. D.—The weight that can be reduced by exercie 
is not worth having. 


К. M. W.—1. It matters not whether it be mineral or 
vegetable, or nothing in particular. You will hav 
to get a license, and, in applying for it, you will find 
out What the requirements are, 2, See the advertise 
ments in some of the trade papers for the names м 
the firms you want. 


В. R. Wurrk.—The * Archbishop Rich, about 1940," н 
St. Edmund, and only some very ignorant perse 
would have started a pedigree with him. But it mx 
be a joke ; anyhow, it is worthless, You could nx 
do better than read Edmund Rich's life as recocde! 
under * Edmund, Saint," iu the ~ Dictiouary © 
National Biography.” 


Р. Н. HALL.—À | 
may be worth апу 
4. It all depenc 
state of prese ` 


sword. 2. Send the £m 
cleaner's and get them 
shilling. 
AMBITIOUS. — Particulars obe 
Registrar, University of Lone 


RABBITS (B. A.).—The sores and sneer 
they are not kept cleanly. Go in” 
hutches ; a rabbit makes a bad pati 

__ sanitatign prevents all trouble, 
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Studies from Nature,.—1i. The Gorilla, 


Price One Penny. 


[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.] 


(The Autotype Company. 
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CHRIS CUNNINGHAM : 


A STORY OF THE STIRRING DAYS OF NELSON. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


Author of “ The Shel-Hunters," “The Cruise of the * Arctic For," “ Allan Adair,” ete. 


CHAPTER XT.—- THE PRIVATE PICNIC. — WOULD-BE ASSASSINS. 


IGH and beautiful tower the hills above 
Naples. Green and lovely were they 
then, with here a villa and there a villa 
peeping out from amidst the clouds of foliage. 
And it was just as natural for young folks to 
climb those hills when they had some spare 
time, as it is for the lark to soar. 

And can you wonder, for the view from the 
heights was and is one that goes straight to 
the heart on a summer’s day—landscape, 
treescape, seascape, the blue above and the 
blue below; fleecy clouds that sailed above 
white-winged boats on the blue below—quite 
enough to make the beholder forget entirely 
the wars that had raged here in times gone 
by—the wars that old crones croaked would 
come again. 

Albert managed it all so nicely that after- 
noon, &nd had gotten leave to leave the ship 
in a shore boat, with Chris as his body- 
guard and little Snifters to carry the parcel 
of eatables that he knew he would have a 
good share of. 

Chris carried two pistols, Snifters had 
another, and Albert had his ** toasting-fork ” 
(sword). 

Oh, they wouldn't need these, they told 
each other, onlv it looked ever so much more 
romantic and manly ; so they held their heals 
pretty erect ns they marched through the 
lower Eastern town, regardless of the laugh- 
ing remarks of many a merry Neapolitan shop- 
keeper. 

But they found a rising lane at last, which 
was partly & street and partly a stair, and 
soon placed themselves high above the 
clamour and din and the rather disagreeable 
odours that arose from the shore and streets 
beneath. 

At the end of the lane they purposely for- 
sook the paths that lel the ordinary public 
up to the heights and hills. 

They didn’t want anybody to interfere 
with this particular picnic. It was Pris’s 
birthday, and they meant to keep it. She 
would be thinking about them, and their 
adventures to duy might be worth writing 
home about. 

Not a bit of sadness in their hearts any 
more than there was in the little throbbing 
breasts of the unseen birds, that warbled from 
every bush and tree. 

It was five months since they had received 
letters from home, but those they loved were 
living and well then, and so they would be 
now. Of course they would. Youth—real, 
healthy, happy, innocent youth, I mean— 
knows no such words as “death” and 
“ failure.” 

Our two lads were happy; and here is a 
strange thing—the higher they climbed, and 
the farther the view spread out below, the 
happier they grew. 

Albert proposed a song, and it was Chris 
who started one of his father's —a fine, brave, 
bracing song, with real melody in it, and a 
chorus that would have made a cock clap his 
wings and crow. 

There was many a by-path, and they 
might have mistaken the way and got lost 
had they had any particular place to go to. 
But they had not, and every pathway that 
led upwards led them aright. 

A chalet hung like an eyrie among the 
rocks and trees. It was befronted by a 
garden gay with flowers, and a vineyard that 
needed not glass to ripen the grapes. For 
the sun that shines over these hills is а 


kindly sun and needs no artificial aid to do 
God's work. 

In the sunlight at the gate, with raven 
locks and darkest eyes, stood & young girl 
with her white-haired, comely mother. 

Both laughed to hear the boys sing, and 
the elder dropped a stately curtsey ag the 
lads advanced. 

Anglese they were, but whither bound? 
They knew enough of the half-Romaic 
tongue to talk a little. 

To the hill-top, mother, to eat and sing. 

But first the Anglese boys must drink. 

How dark the latticed verandah 
coming in out of the white glare! But 
presently they could see. Anyway, when the 
mother brought basins of rich goat’s milk, 
and grapes, they could see the way to their 
mouths. 

The friends sat together on a raised 
cane dais, the girl on the same—a chair's 
breadth off. 

Snifters squatted beside a huge Spanish 
mastiff on the floor of clay. To him— 
Snifters - ће feast had commenced, and he 
was wondering to himself how much he 
could tuck in and still be able at eventide to 
waddle down the hill. 

This is Pris’s birthday, Albert tcld the 
girl. Oh, sweet —charming! And was Pris 
his little lady-love. 

Oh, no—his sister. 

How exquisite ! 

“ And we," said Chris, “are going up to 
keep it." 

* And this," said Albert, ** is my brother." 

How was he not arrayed like him, she 
wanted to know. And was the boy who 
was choking himself on grapes а brother 
too? 

No, he was simplv a little angel who 
sang in the choir on board the warship and 
soothed the downy pillows of the sick. 

But there certainly was not much of the 
angel about Snifters at that moment, for 
something had gone the wrong way, and he 
was nearly purple in the face. 

* Poor little boy!” murmured the girl, 
whose mother called her Scilla. 

“Will you sing? " she added, addressing 
Chris. ‘ You sing like the wild birds do." 

* More like a raven,” said Chris, laugh- 
ing. But he sang another of his father’s sea- 
melodies, and Scilla accompanied him on the 
guitar. 

Then she herself sang. 

It was idyllic. So thought Albert. 

But they rose to go, Snifters putting the 
remains of his grapes in his breast, near to 
heart and stomach. Snifters was gifted with 
a two-horse-power appetite. 

“ Mother mine." 

“ Yes, Scilla." 

“May I go up the hill with these good 
Anglese boys ? ” 

Now, though such a proposal would have 
rightly been frowned upon by a British 
mother, the white-haired dame with the 
pleasant face and voice answered — 

“Yes, Scilla, if Pythias goes with you.” 

At mention cf his name the great dog 
arose and shook himself. He was like a 
wolf in size and strength, but ever so kind a 
face. 

Scilla clapped her hands for joy, and 
slung her guitar across her breast. 

“ Because," she explained, “I shall sing 
and play to these sisterless boys." 


Was 


A beneficent-looking padre dropped int 
ask for a glass of milk, and before the yous. 
people started he blessed them. 

Up and up now, Scilla as their guide. St. 
knew just the place, a flat piece of swar. 
beneath trees that drooped and kept the su: 
away. And soon they reached this. 

They could from under the foliage сас. 
blue glimpses of the bay, and a light breez- 
whispered in the leaves and cooled the: 
heated faces. 

They found plenty to say, and when tire 
saying, they sang. 

How quickly the time did fly, to be sure! 

Snifters went to sleep with his head on th: 
great dog’s shoulder. 

And Albert told Chris afterwards that thi- 
bit of a picnic was more enjoyable than an; 
fun he had had either afloat or ashore. 
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Now, Bill Bodkins himself and the mar j 


who helped to fight the highwaymen hai 
gone on shore that afternoon in the liberty- 
boat, and, sailor-like, had found their way 
into an earthen-floored wine-shop, where tbe 
seats were all barrels and the tables mere 
trestles. 

The wine was sour and watery, and, con- 
sidering the customs of the age, it is not ti 
be wondered at that they thrust it aside ani 
ordered a modicum of stronger waters. 

They were quietly enjoying their pipes am! 
yarning, when they heard two ugly lookin: 
customers in a corner talking and repeatin. 
the word “ Anglese " pretty frequently. 

Bodkins listened now; he knew the lan- 
guage well having often lain long a: 
Naples. 

No sooner, therefore, had they left than Б. 
started up. 

“Matie,” he said to his companion. 
* we've got to follow those scoundrels, an: 
quick's the word." 

“Inasmuch as to wherefore,” said Hardy. 
for he was feeling remarkably comfortable. 

"Cause you heard what they said.” 

* Mebbe; but I didn't understand."' 

“Oh, I forget. Well, come. Bear s 
hand." 

They left just in time to see the men di- 
appear to^the right. 

Bodkins stopped at а stall, and, coolly her 
ing himself to a couple of sturdy сиге > 
threw down in English money double tbc 
value, departing without the change. 

' Can you handle a cudgel, Hardy ? ” 

“Can I handle a marling-spike, Bill? " 

* Well, we've to keep those chaps in view 
and maybe we may have some fun." 


Pris's picnic came to an end far too sers. 
so the lads, and perhaps even Scilla, thous. 
for they were high up on the hill, and alrei-.* 
the grey gloaming shadows were fallin. 
over the sea. Why, it would be dark dus: 
there before long. 

“ Just one more song of sweetness,” 
from Scilla as she glanced at Chris. 

She gave him a keynote, and the boy. be»: 
full of song, did his best, though the melis 
this time was somewhat triste, as became tl 
hour of parting. 

Silence succeeded. A silence which ¥ > 
quickly broken by the low, angry grow! © 
Pythias. | 

Long, long after the events of this even:z: 
or rather those that wound up the pier: 
Albert and Chris on their favourite seat 4 
the bowsprit tried to relate them in sequets, 
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but so rapidly had things been brought to an 
all but fatal climax that they failed. 

The sudden appearance of two ragged 
and fierce-looking men, euch armed with a 
stiletto, followed Pythinss growl. Then 
Scilla’s scream, the demand for money and 
valuables, the uplifted daggers, and, after 
this—the struggle. 

Chris had no time to draw and fire before 
he received a cowardly kick which laid bim 
flat, just as next second Pythias seized the 
assailant by the throat with terrifying 
“ habber " and howl, and laid him even flatter. 
The other fellow’s hand was lifted with his 
dagger. Had itdescended, Albert would have 
gone out of this story. But it did not. He 
was felled by Bodkins as a Greenland sailor 
might drop a seal. 

Tableau—Chris and Albert and Scilla 
locked together, looking somewhat seared at 
the two would-be assassins— one quiet enough, 
the other heid down by Pythias, Bodkins 
and his mate triumphant and smiling. 

“Thank God, boys, we've come in time." 

The ruffians who had intended to do those 
boys to death were lying on the slimy 
earthen floor of a Nenpolitan dungeon that 
night, and Bodkins, Albert, and Chris were 
brought into the wardroom to relate to the 
officers the whole story cf the picnic. 

But this was not the last visit by many of 
Chris and Albert to the eyrie cottage on the 
mountain-side, the pleasant-faced elderly 
lady, and the beautiful child Scilla. 

There was romance in the Service even in 
those days. 

About a week after this adventure Bodkins 
received his promotion, as full-blown bo's'n, his 
superior having been killed in a boat action in 
which Albert greatly distinguished himself. 
That was the youth who lived under fear that 
in battle he might prove a coward and bring 
disgrace оп the time-honoured name of 
Tredegar. 

But better befel Chris, for he saved the 
second lieutenant’s life, himself getting a blow 
that beat down his guard and cut through his 
jacket and shoulder. 

He lost so much blood that he was 
brought on board as dead. Hoisted up with 
block and tackle, he was examined by the 
doctor. 

Only Chris had more good blood in his 
veins than that wbich had outpoured so 
freely, ard he was soon able to talk faintly, 
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as he lay on an improvised bed in a corner 
of the lower deck. 

And Albert begged to be excused duty for a 
time that he might nurse his friend. 

The first luff was doubtful. There was no 
precedent, he said. 

Nelson, the captain, saw Alb's sad face and 
said, “ Then, let us make a precedent." 

Chris hovered long 'twixt life and denth, 
but brother never nursed brother more 
tenderly than did Albert nurse the wounded 
lad. 

The affection these boys evinced for each 
other struck even Nelson as remarkable, and 
he elicited the whole of their story just as we 
already know it. 

So that his wound, severe as it was, being 
received in so good a cause, did poor Chris 
no harm. 

I say “poor Chris" advisedly, because 
something occurred about a year and a-half 
after this that altered ull his life and all but 
proved his ruin. 

Nay, I will not now tell you what it was. 
There is more work to do yet before we leave 
the Agamemnon. 


Nine o'clock (or, in easier language. two 
bells), the first watch of as dirty & night as 
ever ruflled the surface of the blue Levant, 
as poets call the Mediterranean. 

Precious little blueness about it this even- 
ing; glints of moonlight now and then 'twixt 
swiftly scudding clouds revealed the ocean 
at its angriest—a foaming, chafing chaos of 
turbulent waters, with great threatening 
waves that made the Agamemnon reel and 
stagger and lean to leeward till her yard- 
arms were but a little way above the water. 
Seething seas that cut those who dared to 
turn face towards them in teeth or neck; 
green rolling water that took the ship’s 
descending bows and came plunging over 
them and rushed aft in turmoil to the break 
of the poop. 

An ugly night! A dirty night! A full 
gale raging, with, maybe, a few points over, 
and a ship that creaked like a gigantic 
clothes-basket, and leaked more than 
enough. 

Old Boreas, the north wind, was having 
fun to-night on the main-deck, for though 
the ship was otherwise snug —top-gallant- 
masts down, sails fittingly trimmed and 
boats secured— Boreus found out the shot- 
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racks and seat the balls spinning here and 
there all over the place. It was a game of 
football, but rougher far than our Rugby 
play. One man had a broken leg, another a 
dislocated shoulder, and it took a good hour 
to make everything ship-shape. 

But it was Saturday night at sea. There 
was nothing terrible going to happen any- 
how, and everybody seemed to know it. 

Aft, in the captain’s own cabin, sat Nelson 
himself, the purser, the sailing-master, and 
Dent, Albert, and the second master. They 
were all in tine form to-night, and each one 
in turn told a story and fought his battles over 
again, for the amusement and the editication 
of the others. 

A royal navy captain is a king at sea; but 
although Nelson was treated with the 
respect due to him, his main object on 
evenings such as this seemed to be to make 
everyone around him feel comfortable and at 
home. 

He talked a good deal himself, but much 
of what he said was evidently suggestive and 
meant to draw the others out. 

Nelson was a delicate man, and, if anything, 
a trifle nervous concerning the state of his 
health, so there was always a knife and fork 
at his table for the doctor when he chose to 
use them, for Nelson was glad of his company. 
This evening he managed to draw even the 
youngsters out, and elicited anecdotes of 
their school and play days. 

The lads loved him all the better on this 
account. In the gunroom there was old- 
fashioned jollity and fun of rather a rough 
character, but the doctor’s mate, who was 
the elder, managed to keep them all in their 
places. As it was, they sang till the beams 
rang above their hcads and the glasses rattled 
on the table. 

But all throughout the ship, despite the 
storm, King Mirth had it all his own way 
to-night. 

Perhaps the quietest little party on board 
was that grouped around Chris, who was a 
marvellous story-teller. There were few 
books to read in those days, and such a lad 
as this was an acquisition which his mess- 
mates duly appreciated. 

Well, they were happy-go-lucky days, und 
I'm not sure that we have gained so much 
after all by almost banishing real frolic and 
fun and Saturday nights at sea, 

(To be continued.) 
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Tis not so easy as it looks to spend two 
hundred pounds in an afternoon. It 
requires practice. — Moreover, it requires 
shops. Atall events, this is how it struck 
our two friends as they made their way to 
the tuck-shop. 

No one could have guessed by their air 
that they were the two happiest boys in the 
country. yet they kept telling each other all 
the time that they were. 

“Just think, Lapworth, what we can buy 
before we get home to-night. Why, we could 
buy that pony and trap over there and never 
miss it.” 

* Yes," replied Harry absently. 

“I wonder what's the price of a regular 
big waggon," went on Lackland, “ with two 
horses. Wouldn't it be bully to buy one, and 
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go off for a tour in the country, and never go 
back to St. Vortigern's at all." 

Lackland had no real thought of running 
away; but he felt that he had to say some- 
thing to stir up his dull companion. But 
Harry was dull only because he was busy 
thinking. He had realiy quite а daring 
scheme in his mind, and nothing but igno- 
rance of certain details kept him from carry- 
ing it out. He suddenly broached his plan to 
his companion by asking abruptly : 

“What's the price of a tuck-shop, Lack- 
land?" 

It was some time before Lackland re- 
covered his breath after the shock of this 
question. "Then they discussed it, the only 
definite result being that they discovered 
how totally ignorant they were of things that 


they thought they knew quite well. They 
thought that the price of a tuck-shop might 
be anything from ten pounds up toa hundred 
and fifty. It was Harry who would not 
rise a farthing above one hundred and 
fifty. 

“Let's go and ask old Ruby” (short for 
rhubarb tart); “that'll settle it," suggested 
Lackland. 

* Yes, but how're we to know we're not 
being cheated ? "' 

“Oh, we'll offer her half of what she savs, 
and if she's going to take half, then we'll effer 
а quarter. That'll make sure.” 

When they reached the shop not one of 
the fellows was to be seen; they had already 
done all their business there for that day. 

"And that's a pity," commented Harry, 
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“ for most of the good things will be away. 
But I say, I've found out a way to find out 
the price of the tuck-shop without asking old 
Ruby at all." 

“ Let's hear.” 

“ You just keep your cars open, and you'll 
see.” 

Neither observed the blunder in this re- 
markable speech, so eager were they to begin 
operations. As soon as they had entered, 
Harry ordered two lemomades and two buns. 
This was done through mere force of habit, 
and it was through foree of habit, too, that 
they exch chose the biggest kind of bun 
available for а penny. This kind was natu- 
rally the stodgiest to be had, and our two 
friends did not discover till too late what & 
serious mistake their economy had led them 
to make. 

While they sat and hurt themselves, Harry 
began his investigations. 

* How long does it take you to empty the 
whole shop. Ruby ? ” 

" We never empties the 'ole shop. We 
allus gits in fresh things. Them buns 
now——" 

“Oh,” interrupted Lackland, “I daresay 
they've not been longer in the shop than— 
eh—three weeks—or would you give them a 
month, Lapworth 2” 

“А month at least, with hard labour," 
responded Lupworth. 

Kuby was too much used to this form of 
disparugement to pay any attention, but she 
was struck by Harry’s persistence in trying 
to get at how often she renewed her stock. 
As a matter of fact she bad not a much 
clearer knowledge on this point than the 
boys themselves, but by some process of 
reasoning best known to herself she came to 
the conclusion that her stock was renewed 
every six weeks. Her real motive in fixing 
this limit was probably the desire to convey 
an impression of perpetual freshness. She 
was greatly surprised at the result of the 
delivery of her opinion. For Lapworth at 
once exclaimed : 

“Well, then, Dll give you twenty-two 
pounds ten for your tuck-shop." 

There was & minute of perfect silence, 
during which Ruby gazed at Harry in aston- 
ishment, and Lackland gazed in admiration. 
But Ruby was good-natured and tolerant. 
She soon recovered herself, and laughed at 
this poverty-stricken customer, who was 
always in her debt, making this magnificent 
offer. 

* But I don't want to buy it to-day," went 
on Harry, “ after the fellows have been here. 
I want it on Saturday afternoon, after 
you've been cooking, and the man has been 
round." 

There was not much about Ruby’s 
manners and customs that Harry did not 
know. 

“Will you take the shop now, sir, or shall 
I send it? " asked Ruby, with that ready sar- 
casm that stood her in such good stead in 
dealing with her troublesome customers. 

"On Saturday, I said," replied Harry 
firmly. * Ill bring down all the fellows, and 
we'll clean out everything. But I want to 
pay for it just now, in case I shouldn't have 
any money on Saturday." 

Ruby agreed that this was a rensonable 
precaution, and was about to attend to other 
matters, thinking the joke was over, when 
she was amazed to see Harry produce a 
handful of gold, and count out twenty-three 
sovereigns. "Then by a little management he 
contrived to make her understand that he 
wanted ten shillings of silver. 

“Би I didn’ really mean to sell my stock," 
compiained Ruby uneasily. She was between 
two stools, She had no idea of the real 
value of her stock, though she had a pretty 
good guess that the money offered was a good 
deal more than it was worth. But then it 
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mightn’t be. Harry settled her irresolution 
by saying : 

“A bargain’s a bargain. You've sold the 
stock, and I've got a witness." 

This argument was hardly so conclusive as 
Harry thought it, but it appeared to be 
strong enough to decide Ruby. Her real 
motive for yielding, however, was the 
reflection that her goods were not to be 
delivered up till Saturday, and before then 
she could make quite sure of the value of 
her stock, and, if need be, remove some of it. 

There was a little trouble about making 
up a receipt for the twenty-two pounds ten 
shillings, and I am not at all sure that what 
was finally signed by Ruby (her mark), 
Harry, and Lackland would have been held 
binding in a court of law. As a matter of 
fact if it had been produced it would have 
led to serious difliculty, for it bore no stamp. 
But as the three were all moderately honest 
this did not practically mattor. 

It was after the exertions of making up 
this receipt that the boys discovered their 
blunder in seizing the biggest kind of bun. 
There was now no acconimodation for the 
dainties that their present wealth had placed 
within their reach. As they moved sadly 
away—instinctively taking the road for 
Latemhead in order to find new worlds to 
conquer—Lackland asked Harry how he had 
so cleverly got at tbe price of tuck-shops. 

* Well, you see," he replied, * she clears 
out every six weeks. Well, there are three 
hundred of our fellows, and they get a 
shilling a week each, and they spend half of 
it at Huby's—that's a hundred and fifty 
shillings a week--you twig?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, six weeks at that makes nine 
hundred shillings, and that's forty-five 
pounds.” 

“Yes, but you only paid twenty-two pounds 
ten." 

"Of course. Didn't you say I was to offer 
her just half, eh?” 

"Oh," exclaimed Lackland comprehen. 
sively. Не had not expected his advice to 
be taken quite so literally. 

Al this time they were making good 
walking for Latemhead, and by-and-by they 
began to discuss what they should do when 
they got there. Lackland was full of a 
certain real locomotive with real steam that 
he knew of in a jobbing engincer’s down a 
back street. It wasn’t a toy, it was as long 
as his arm, and he had seen it going: 
going along the pavement with steam pufling 
out of the funnel or some place, and an india- 
rubber engineer pretending to work the 
levers behind the furnace. 

“ What's the price? " asked Harry absently. 
The fact is, he was thinking of quite a 
different kind of purchase, and for the first 
time during this journey wished that Lack- 
lund was elsewhere. There are some things 
that one would rather buy alone. 

“I don’t know about the price," replied 
Lackland. *I didn't like to ask. What 
would have been the good when I hadn't 
anything to buy it with. But if you give me 
a handful of sovereigns, I'll go and buy it 
just now. | Don't be afraid I'll give too 
much for it. I’m not so jolly green." 

“ Here's ten pounds," said Harry, counting 
the ten sovereigns into Luckland's out- 
stretched hand. “Try to get it for five 
pounds, and don’t be іп a hurry. If you're 
in a hurry, they always put up the price." 

“And where'll I meet you?” 

* Oh.” replied Harry absently. But as he 
saw that Lackland was determined to have 
nn answer, he continued: * ГИ meet you at 
the fountain in Fountain Square." 

“All right," cried Lackland, and made off 
for the coveted engine, well pleased with his 
mission. 

If Lackland was glad to go, Harry was no 
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less glad to be left. His main desire at that 
time was to be alone. The fact is that he 
felt a good deal ashamed of the purchase he 
proposed to make, and could not tolerate the 
idea of his friend knowing anything about 
it. 

Making his way to Exchange Street, the 
most fashionable street in the town, he came 
to Hazelwood’s, the principal jeweller. With 
a sheepish glance around to make sure that no 
one whom he knew was watching his move- 
ments, he moved quickly in, shoving open the 
swinging doors, and immediately wished him- 
self outside again. 

At first he could not make out how it was 
that the whole place reminded him of Drees- 
dale Brothers’ Bank. But by a process of 
unconscious reasoning he solved the riddle— 
the three salesmen were all bald. 

This discovery was important, perhaps, but 
it took time, and the three bald-headed men 
seemed to grudge the delay. But even yet 
Harry was not guite prepared to act. You 
see there were three bald-headed men each 
with a counter to himself, one on the right, 
one on the left, and one right in front of 
him, just as in the charge of the Light Bri- 
gade; and as Harry had no idea of what each 
of those salesmen dealt in, he had no means 
of making up his mind which to choose. 
They say that if a man is left to choose his 
own way on a perfectly uniform moor he will 
always go in a circle from right to left; and 
if you ask people why this is so, they will 
tell you that it is because the heart lies to 
the left. Maybe this was the reason why 
Harry turned to the left. At any rate, there 
was no other reason so far as he knew. 

The left-hand bald-head did not seem nt 
all so flattered at this selection as he had every 
reason to be. Не spread out his foretinvers 
and thumbs into a faultlessly straight line on 
the glass top of the case that did duty as a 
counter, and uttered the somewhat meaning- 
less word: 

“Well?” 

The lack of courtesy on the man’s part 
roused enough resentment in Hairy's mind 
to restore а certain amount of confidence. 
He replied with some chill: 

“ГИ thank you to show me some things 
suitable for a present to a lady." 

"For a lady?" repeated the shopman 
blankly, gazing in the most disconcerting 
way at Harry, whose contidence was rapidly 
disappearing. The boy could stand up 
against incivility, but this honest surprise at 
his effeminacy was too much for him. 

The shopman was the first to recover. and 
&toned for his rudeness by repeating in a 
very business-like tone: 

“Ah, for a lady. Let mesee——” Then, 
pulling out a little tray from under a glass 
case, he went on, “How would those 
thimbles do, now? Best electro-plate— can't 
be distinguished from the genuine article." 

“What's the price of them?" asked 
Harry, to gain time. He had no thought of 
buying thimbles, but he did not quite know 
what to suggest instead. 

* Well, these are extra quality, vou see "— 
here the shopman peered at a little paper 
stuck on the inside of one of the thimbles. 
“They run to two-and-nine, but I have a 
cheaper line —-" 

“Show me something about 
pounds," interrupted Harry sharply. 

His business-like tone was not without its 
effect upon the man, who changed his mind 
somewhat about this queer customer. and 
turned to fetch another tray from a mure 
remote case. 

The tray contained brooches and seent- 
bottles, but Harry’s attention had in th 
meantime been caught by a brilliant pair oi 
earrings that pleased him mightily by their 
massiveness, and by the dazzling emera.d 
thaf-sparkled in the centre of each. 
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"How much are these?” he asked the 
shopman, pointing to the earrings. 

"Ah, these I am afraid are very costly. 
And, besides, I co not think they —- May I, 
without impertinence—and for your guid. 
ance in selection—may I ask if it is for 
&—a—a married lady ? ” 

"Of course she isn't married. 
Clara.” 

“ Miss Clara, I understand, then, is a young 
lady?" 

"Of course. Now what's the price of 
those earrings. I Hike those shining things 
that are hanging down." 

" I'm afraid they would not quite suit a 
young lady. Only married ladies could wear 
such ornaments.”’ 

* Well, what can young ladies wear, then? ” 

“ May I suggest," said the shopman, trying 
to make things easier for the boy, “that 
perhaps a ring - eh? ” 

“A ring? Oh, yes, all right; turn on your 
rings." 

This matter-cf-fact tene rather jarred 
upon the shopman’s ear; he was under the 
impression that he hed stambled upon a 
precocious romance. But he had soon other 
matters for consideration. The ring that 
Harry selected was valued at fifty pounds, 
and the delicate question arose of the boy's 
power of paying this large sum. 

“ But that ring is very costly. 
Ji fy pounds." 

МАП right," was the cheery reply, as 
Пагту produced a bag, and began to count 
out the money. * Send it to Miss Clara Lap- 
worth, 9 Merionen Quadrant, London, w.” 

The shopman gave a quick glance at the 
sovereigns, and saw that they seemed all 
right. Then he withdrew to the back parts 
of the shop for a moment, and consulted a 
London Directory, in which he found that 
people called Lapworth really did live in 
M»rionen Quadrant. Everything seemed in 
ordcr. so he accepted the money, and 
promised to send the ring that evening. 

Making his way along Exchange Street, 
Harry kept wondering whether he had done 
right in sending the ring instead of the 
earrings. He could not remember whether 
Clara liked emeralds or not; in fact, there 
was nothing he was quite sure Clara did like 
except chocolates and gloves. Here the 
sight of gloves in a window suggested the 
idea of sending gloves too. That would 
make quite sure. Clara was always talking 
of gloves. Girls seemed never to have gloves 
enough— poor beggars! If they had to 
wear them on Sundays they would know 
better. But all the same, if she liked gloves, 
gloves she should have—and plenty of them. 

This time he was not so much abashed on 
entering the shop. The shop-walker who 
inet him at the door was bald, it is true, but 
Harry was prepared for this. Iam told by 
a man who knows nothing about it that 
shopwalkers get five shillings & week extra 
as soon as they are bald. In spite of the 
extra five shillings Harry was quite un- 
abashed, and boldly asked him for ladies’ 
gloves. 

As soon as Harry found himself planted 
before a tall, pleasant-looking shop-girl, he 
asked without hesitation: 

* What's the price of a gross of gloves like 
that?" 

Harry pointed to a pretty tan glove, with 
black braid on the back —a very fashionable 
glove at that time. 

The pleasant look died out of thc gis 
face, as she answered coldly : 

“ We do not sell gloves wholesale here. 
Is there anything else I can do for you?" 

“What's the price of a dozen of them. 
then?" asked Harry, a little mystified at 
the sudden coldness of the girl. 

" This quality,” replied the girl, poking 
into the inside of one of the gloves to find 
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the ticket, “sells at four shillings the pair, 
or—yes, two pounds the dozen." 

"That's twenty-four pounds the gross. 
Couldn't you have said that at first? Well, I 
want you to send a gross to Miss Clara 
Lapworth, 9  Merionen Quadrant, Lon- 
don, w.” 

" May I ask if Miss Lapworth is in the 
trade, because if she is..." 

“ In the trade? No. It's Clara, my sister, 
and it’s a present." 

The cold look left the girl's face, and was 
succeeded by one of kindly amusement. 

“ Апа does she know that you are sending 
her a gross of gloves?” 
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LTHOUGH 
it is 
many 
years 
ago, I 
can 
well 

remem- 
ber the 
day of my 
first stecple- 
chase, and 
all I went 
through on 
that occa- 
sion. 

The course 
over whieh 
the race was 
to be run was situated in the country, some 
two miles distant from our school-house. To 
my exaggerated imagination it appeared to 
ten miles of  insuperable 
difficulties – innumerable obstacles five feet 
high, composed of thick-growing, quick-set 
hedges, studded plentifully with claw-like 
thorns ; over a winding river full of rushes 
and mud, which had to be crossed and re- 
crossed at impossible places. 

In reality I do not suppose the length was 
much more than two or three miles, but it 
was long enough, and severe enough, in all 
conscience, to bring out our powers of endur- 
ance and pluck. 
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I can see the spo: now, on occasioni] tlien: 


“Of course not. Nobody knows when 
you're sending a present.” 

" But a gross is far too many. Nobody 
could ever get through them.” 

“ But Clara says nobody can ever have too 
many gloves." 

“If you will let me advise you, you will 
not send a gross. You should .——" 


No doubt she was right, and Clara bene. 
fitted by the delightful selection of article: 
that the shop-girl recommended. But we 
have no space to waste on such silly matters 
while poor Lackland is having such an 
uncommonly hot time in Fountain Square. 

( To be continued.) 
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travelling North from London, scated at case 
in the luxury of one of our present-day 
railway-carriages; and I wonder silently 
how I would or could face the ordeal now. 

Yes! The place itself is just the same: 
but where are the happy, fearless school-chuims 
who faced the starter with me years аро, 
and with what feelings would they, too, face 
him now ? 

It was a cold, raw day when I was, for the 
first time, to put to the test my powers as a 
steeplechaser. I do not know whether other 
fellows had the misfortune to undergo similar 
sensations to my own ; but I make no secret 
of the fact that, as I pondered on the coming 
event, my teeth insisted on chattering—my 
mental contemplation of the cold and flesb- 
tearing struggle, I admit, was misery. I 
fancy I was an ordinary human boy in the 
matter of pluck; at football I never shrank 
from my share of * hacks ” or lacerated ears; 
but the long drawn-out hours of anticipation 
of my first steeplechase affected me differently, 
and, I confess again, my teeth “ chattered." 

The race was to be run after ** calling over ” 
in the afternoon. In a dreamy, dazed condi- 
tion I struggled through the lessons of the 
morning, and dinner was disposed of in 
dejected munchings—it had lost for me its 
usual relish. 

It was then time to change into flanne's 
and jersey for the coming fray! If it had 
been cold before, it ти gens yo E I 
was üll:'a.goose.flesh." It may be well to 

М ете ө, ecidedly a fat boy !— also а 


T other fellow's flannels and shoes. 
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„т boy of an economical turn of mind, for even at 
" this terrible moment of cold and gnawing 
anguish, I looked about me to “ borrow ’’ some 
My own 
were much too good to undergo the severe 
treatment to be expected from water, mud, 
I eventually found what I 


: ' desired, and “ borrowed." The shoes pinched 


‘my fect, and the flannels—well, as I have 


nlready stated, I was a fat boy, and the un- 
consciously kind friend who, unknowingly, 
was lending me his apparel, was most 
cortainly not of my ample proportions! After 
much persuasion, however, they finally 
accommodated themselves to the inevitable, 
and 1 was equipped. They were not comfort- 
nble, they were not becoming to my figure ; 
but they were saving from destruction my 
own cherished belongings. 

It was a dreary, painful plod to the scene 
of action on that dull, miserable spring after- 
noon. The hard road seemed harder. The 
gaunt trees appeared gaunter, and the bare 
hedges bristled more wickedly with their 
thorny spikes, unnoticed on any other occa- 
sion. 

The course, at last, was reached. The 
work of inspection was none too cheering, as 
we competitors gazed on the cruel jumps 
mapped out for us by relentless stewards by 
means of flags, through which we were to pass 
02 our way to victory and fame. 


And now the moment to face the starter 


had arrived ! Off with our overcoats ! Off with 
our outer jerseys and caps! There, in our 
thinnest of garb, a shuddering prey to the 
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icy breeze, we stood in line, a row of frozen, 
shivering humanity. Oh! That ghastly 


moment of suspense is for ever engraven on 
the tablets of my memory! 
forget it ? 

With nails driven deep into the palms of my 
benumbed hands, and teeth tightly clenched to 
avoid their audible rattle, I waited for the word 


Shall I ever 
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“I was first out and away.” 


to “Go!” It came! We were off! Ina 
moment, all sense of misery was gone, con- 
verted into one of wild exhilaration, as we tore 
away in our excitement to the first jump! 
Such а scramble! Over I went with a flying 
leap clear of thorns and scratches ; on again 
to the first water-jump. Neck and neck I raced 
with another, leading the whole field! Beauti- 
fully I took off, landing superbly on the other 
side, hearing the splash of those behind me 
as they found the mud! 

Away again to the next hedge--hard at it! 
But no!—I took off too soon and landed in 
the centre! No matter—through the thorns 
І tore—no heed of scratches and gashes now. 
Along I sped, well ahead. Full of go, I 
made for the river once more. "This time it 
was hopeless to attempt to clear a good twenty 
feet breadth of water; so into the water I 
plunged. As I dragged iny feet out one by 
one from the oozy mud, I was joined by 
others, who came splashing in after me on all 
sides; but I was first out and away! Oh! 
the joy of it! The glorious sense of lightness 
and freedom imparted by the cold immersion, 
as I forged ahead! But, alas! Crack! went 
my “ borrowed ” flannels. They had refused 
to bear the strain! Horrors still worse to 
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follow, for now I discovered one of my 
" borrowed ” shoes had remained behind at 
the last water-jump, in the mud! My 
smiling prospects doomed and my chances 
of victory gone! 

Hailing my attendant chum, who was 
howling himself hoarse for my encourage- 
ment, I was soon off the course ; once more 
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in my overcoat and cap, hurriedly making 
for home! 

My first steeplechase was over; and 
although I was not the proud and happy 
winner, I gained something still more 
valuable than glory and n silver cup: 1 
learned a useful lesson —never again to deck 
mysclf in “ borrowed pluimes.”’ 


By тне Rev. A. ALLEN DROCKINGTON, M.A., 
Author of “A Canadian River in Winter," “A Desperate Lacrosse Match," “ Sz 
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{BNEST Вплргкү felt rather at sea. It is 
4 true that he was fifteen years old, and 
nt fifteen most boys have a very fair opinion 
cf their own ability to take care of them- 
-elves, but he had suffered a violent wrench 
fom all the old associations, and found 
Jsimself set down in the midst of surroundings 
that were distinctly bewildering. 
His father and mother, for ‘ business” 


CHAPTER I.— THE “NEW KID” IR SURPRISED. 


reasons, had just come to live in Montreal, 
Canada. Ernest Bradley had accordingly 
been packed off a week after their arrival to 
the only publie school in the Province sup- 
posed to be conducted on English Public 
Schoollines. And at the end of January he 
stood in the quadrangle of Lower Canada 
College and felt rather "out of it" He was 
a “ new boy.” He resented the thought of 


being a “new boy" at fifteen. He saw in 
front of him an ice-rink for skating. Оп it 
there were at least twenty boys manwuvring 
nbout with delightful ease. That in itself 
was disconcerting, because Bradlcy had an un- 
comfortable feeling that if he puton a pair of 
skates he would be as likely as not to tumhle 
down. Пе was wearing a fur coat and a fur 
cap and two pair-of stockings and overshoes, 
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and he had not got used to them yet. He was 
now in very close contact with a good deal 
that he instinctively disliked. The voices of 
these boys were hard and sharp; they wasted 
no words, and some of their expressions were 
outlandish. Moreover, they could all skate 
well, and he couldn’t. He was not drawn 
towards them, even though he was hungering 
for a little sympathy. 

Presently one of them left the rink and 
tramped across the beaten path in the snow 
to where he was standing. He was rather a 
slight boy, but Bradley had noticed that 
he skated uncommonly well. 

“Hallo,” he said, * you're a new kid. 
Come from England. Getting cold, aren't 
you?" 

“No, thanks," said Ernest. 
right." 

“What do you think of the rink? I 
helped make it. Been here all the holidays. 
Ever play hockey ? ” 

* Yes," said Ernest; “ once." 

“ Oh, I know. Ап old country chap came 
here who knew all about it. He got a round 
wooden ball and begun playing about with it 
with a bit of a stick, like a kitten with some 
thread. Hockey's not like that really." 

Ernest wasn’t listening. He was wonder- 
ing why this vulgar fellow came and talked 
to him. 

“ Bit fresh, ain't you?” said the vulgar 
fellow. “You want straightening out, you 
do. Never mind, we'll manage that for you. 
Hallo! Sow," he went on, shouting to 
another skater, who was disappearing into 
the school door. “ Соте here, Sow." 

“ Can't stay, Slob,” said Sow. 

"'Slob' and ‘Sow.’ What names!” 
thought Ernest, with a bit of a shudder. 
He was used to curious nicknames, but these 
were low Board-school names. 

“Oh, Sow, do come. Here's a fresh 
youth—ever so fresh- fresh as new-drawn 
sugnr from the maple." 

* Sow " obediently hobbled along in his 
skating boots (Ernest had noticed that the 
skates were screwed to the boots) and stood 
in front of the new boy. Sow's real name 
was Robjohns, and Slob’s real nume was 
Holloway. Robjohns was large, and in his 
thick white sweater looked larger than he 
was, while his height was increased by 
standing on skates ; he was fair, and to an 
unprejudiced observer a clean, taking-look- 
ing fellow enough. He was seventeen, but 
seemed older. 

“ Now, new boy, what did you say your name 
was? Ah, Bradawl. — You're not as sharp 
as a gimlet, by the bye. Well, Bradawl—— 
Oh, Bradley-—sorry—well, Bradley, this is 
Master ltobjohns, commonly called by his 
intimates ‘ Sow,’ and, as heisa prefect, you'd 
better be careful.” 

Sow looked at Bradley and felt sorry for 
him. Sow’s first instinct was always to 
feel sorry for any sufferer. It was a weak- 
ness, but an amiable one. 

“Shut up, Slob. Stop rotting," he said. 
“ Would you like me to show you about a 
bit? " he asked Ernest very politely. 

Slob immediately turned on his heel, or 
rather on the tail of his skate, and made his 
way at a surprising pace to the rink. 

“Sows taken on the new kid from 
England," he said to the others. “Thought 
he would. I couldn't make any way with 
him. Why did you send me, sir?" 

This question was addressed to a little 
fellow, not taller than Holloway himself, but 
whose face was distinguished by a black 
moustache. 

" Enjoying the fun too much to go my- 
self,” answered the master. 

Meanwhile Sow walked beside Bradley 
into the school building. Ernest’s father 
had offered to come down with him, but 
the offer had been refused. Ernest had said 
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that he wasn’t a little boy, and as he had 
been four years at a boarding-school in 
England his father had not insisted. 

^ This is No. 1," said Sow, showing him a 
long dormitory with about twelve beds on 
each side of it. ‘ At the end is a prefects' 
study for two, and next to the study is one 
of the master's rooms. There are three flats 
very much like this. That's the lift for 
taking up the trunks. Underneath here is 
the basement, with an armoury ard a book- 
room and lavatory and other things. Down 
that side-corridor is the reading-room and 
some Class-rooms. Right at the end of this 
flat is the lion's den. That's where the 
Head hangs out. He's quite & good sort. 
Got it fixed for future reference? "That's 
right. Come upstairs." 

They went upstairs, Sow clattering along 
in his skates. “Thats the Masters’ Com- 
mon Room,” said Sow, indicating а door in 
front of the top of the staircase. “And 
along there is Mr. Dunn's room. Did you 
notice a little man with a black moustache 
on the rink? That was Mr. Dunn. Heis 
the muster of the underdones—small fry 
of the first form, you know. The Head—his 
name is Latrobe—sound’s funny to you, I 
expect ?—told me you would be in my 
room, No. 6, at the top. ГІІ show you 
where you'll bed down to-night. Got that 
fixed? АП right. You can sit there, if you 
like, while I change." 

The prefect proceeded to unlace his boots. 
He did not take his skates off them, but just 
rubbed them over and placed the boots on a 
little shelf above his bed in the small 
“study.” 

“You come from England, don’t you? 
So do I. Oh, take that fur coat off. or you'll 
gently perspire before very long. There are 
no fireplaces, but that coil of pipes gives out 
a jolly good heat.” 

Ernest did as he was told. Sow’s state- 
ment that he came from England quite excited 
him. 

"Oh, do you, really? What part?” he 
asked. 

“ Oh, Somerset. 
Hills." 

“ Did you ? ” said Ernest. 
to school near Tuunton.” 

" Good!" said Sow. “Good! 
whether I remember the places. 
years since I left them." 

There was a new light in the eye of 
Robjohns. Ernest's tongue was loosed, and 
they were soon talking like old frienda. 

The prefect was a great help to the “new 
kid." He helped him with his trunk into 
the lift, he shielded him from a good deal of 
trying chaff, he got him out of a process of 
initiation that was always extremely un- 
pleasant, and above all he made him feel at 
home by talking about * home," by which he 
meant England in general, and the Quantock 
Hills in particular. So that when Ernest 
luy down in his strange bed that evening he 
did not feel nearly so lonely and miserable 
as he did in the afternoon. He was also 
beginning to see that there might be some 
good even in a school that was not English 
and in boys who had rather un-English 
ways. 

The electric light in the dormitory had to 
be switched off by half-past nine at latest. 
lirnest's bed was quite near Sow’s study. 
Sow was a disciplinarian, and all the boys 
were safely stowed away for the night when 
a tall man with a light beard walked into the 
dormitory. i 

" Robjohns," came a harsh, penetrating 
voice. 

“Yes, sir," said Robjohns, looking up from 
a letter he was writing. 

“ Your dormitory lights ought to be out 
before this, Robjohns.”’ 

Ernest started involuntarily. 


I lived by the Quantock 
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There was 


something about the tones that seemed 
strangely familiar. He got up in bed $ 
have a look at the speaker. But he did п: 
know the face. 
thought that it was a former master of his; 
but no former master of his had ever had > 
long light beard like that. —— — 

"Lie down, boy," said the man to him 
" Robjohns, your dormitory lights ought t 
be out before this," he repeated. * Wha: 
have you to say?" 

“ Nothing, sir,” said Robjohns. “It’s oni; 
a minute or two after time, and it's the tiri 
night back." 

“I don't care at all about that, Robjohn:. 
Your lights are all on after ‘ Lights-out. 
and you will consider yourself gated for = 
week." 

The punishment was altogether excessive. 
To be gated meant to be confined to th: 
school side of the river during play hours; 
the village lay across the river-bridge, and a: 
the beginning of term there were alway: 
a good many things to get from the stores. 
especially as this was the hockey season. 

Hobjohns got up from his chair. Hi: 
mouth was set, and he walked up to the 
master with the evident intention of going ovt 
through the door. 

“What are you going to do?" asked the 
master, standing in the doorway. 

“ I am going to see the Head," said Rob. 
johns. “ You are not fair to me, Mr. Gains 
ford."' 

“ You will not go to see the Head,” said 
Gainsford. “А nice example for a prefect 
to set! You break the school rules, ani 
then, when you are punished, you rebel. Go 
back to your room, Robjohns.” 

The boys in their beds were lying quite 
still, their eyes staring out over the bed. 
clothes at Sow and the master. They ail— 
or nearly all— disliked Gainsford extremely. 
He was gloomy and morose, and though he 
did his work well, and Latrobe, the Head- 
master, considered him a valuable man, he 
associated as little as possible with the other 
masters, and, with the exception of a few 
boys whom he treated with unjust leniency. 
he was harsh and severe to a fault. Ernest 
was quite pale with fear and excitement, and 
again it came into his mind that he had 
heard the master’s voice before. 

Robjohus still stood his ground. “I wish, 
sir, to see the Head. I will go with you if 
you like,” he said. | 

* No; go back to your room. I warn you 

that if you don't go back, prefect or no 
prefect, I will make you. I give you two 
minutes to considerit.’ And he deliberately 
pulled out his watch. 
° Two minutes went by, and then, before 
the astonished dormitory had time to think, 
Gainsford and the prefect were wrestlirz 
together. | 

* Goit, Sow," said Slob from the other eni 
of the room. 

“ Go it, Sow," echoed everybody. 

The boys were now all out of bed. Gains- 
ford was a very powerful man, and though 
Sow, whose blood was thoroughly up, stuck to 
him valiantly, he was soon overpowered and 
dropped ignominiously on his study floor. 

Just then the little dark-haired master of 
the small fry appeared in the doorway. 

“What’s all this about ?"' he said, with a 
quick jerk of surprise. 

“It’s no business of yours, Dunn,” said 
Gainsford. “If this unruly fellow, Rob. 
johns, chooses to disobey me, he must take 
the consequences.” 

* Oh, steady, man," said Dunn, who was 
moved to wrath at the sight of the prefect 
bleeding profusely at the mouth. “I know 
you dislike him. But you needn't play the 
brute like that.” 

The dormitory murmured applause. 

“That's my affair,” said Gainsford, and 
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stalked off down the corridor. Не went 
straight to the Head-master’s room. 

“ I should like to speak to you a minute or 
two, Mr. Latrobe.” 

“ Yes," said Latrobe. * Come in." Latrobe 
was secretly a little afraid of this strong, 
determined-looking man. 

“I have just had a scene with Robjohns," 
said Gainsford, and he blinked his blue eyes 
and frowned. “His lights were not out; I 
punished him; and then he tried to push 
past me to come and see you." 

“ Yes," said Latrobe again. 

“And then I was under the disagreeabie 
necessity of putting him back in his room.” 

"I am very sorry this has happened. 
What punishment did you give him?” 

“I gated him for a week." 

* Oh,” said the Head-master--'' for a week, 
did you?” 

* Yes, I gated him for a week; and if he 
assaults me again in that way, or rebels 
against my authority, I shall ask you to 
expel him.” 
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“ And supposing I do not expe! him when 


you ask me to do so?" said the Head. 
" Robjohns is one of the best prefects we 
have ever had in my time; and, as far as I 
know, you are the only master who punishes 
him, at least severely." 


Gainsford locked at Latrobe. He noticed 


a certain hesitation in his manner, and he 


felt justified in playing his trump-card. 

“If you don’t expel him, I shall be forced 
to resign," he said. 

Latrobe knew the nature of that trump- 
card. Gainsford was a good master. Since 
he had been at Lower Canada College the 
successes at McGill University and at 
Kingston (the Canadian Sandhurst) had 
given the school an added reputation. He 
had come from England four years before, 
and though it was his dominant personality 


more than his testimonials that M had. 


influenced Latrobe to give him the post, the 
appointment had been, as far as scho- 
lastie results went, quite satisfactory. And, 
also, Gainsford had hinted that he had 


been offered a good mastership at a rival 
school—the only serious rival school in 
Ontario. 

The Head-master passed these facts in 
review, and then he said : 

“ Well, Mr. Gainsford, it's no use arguing 
about improbable future events. Robjohns 
has no doubt learnt a lesson. We will say 
no more about it." 

“ And if Robjohns appeals to you ? ” asked 
Gainsford. 

“ I shall uphold you, of course," said the 
Head-master. 
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HOW TO MAKE A 


Ib our first illustration you will see a general 
view of the completed stand. 
It consists of an indefinite number of 
shallow, topless boxes or trays, for the 
specimens, resting the one upon the other, 


.and kept from slipping by little brass pins 


in the top edge of each, which fit into 
corresponding holes in the bottom of that 
above. One of these trays is shown in fig. 12. 

The basement portion is not & tray, but 
contains & drawer, designed to hold the 
various articles required in the preparing and 
mounting of the specimens. 

Though we have designated this stand as 
one meant to contuin butterflies and moths, 


I need not tell you that it will be equally 
suitable for birds’ eggs, geological and 
bo anical specimens, or shells, land or sea. 

A good feature of this stand is the fact 
that it is, so to speak, elastic; it grows with 
our needs, for a tray can be added from time 
to time, whenever we have collected more 
specimens than we have room for; and 
whether the stand comprises one tray only, 
ог a dozen, it looks equally complete. 

The trays are easily lifted otf. You will 
observe that the bottom of each projects a 
trie. This gives а good fingei-hiold. 

What material shall we make the stand of ? 
If the cost can be borze- mahogany, walnut, 
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oak, or such like, should be chosen. If 
cheapness is a consideration, canary, stained 
or enamelled, will prove very sutisfactory. 
The dimensions of the trays muy be any- 
thing within reason. But 18 in. long, 12 in. 


wide, and 2 in. deep is a good size, and we 
shall suppose such to be the dimensions of 
those we are going to make. 

Let us begin with the base. 

We may have this with legs as illustrated 
in fig. 1; or if the latter appear too much a 
task to prepare, though they are not so really, 
we can adopt the alternative. design seen in 
fig. 2. 

Taking them in order, we procure a quantity 
of 2 in. wood, and cut two pieces, measuring 
18 in. long and 4 in. wide, and two others 
the same width. but only 12 in. long. 

These form the front, back, and ends of the 
base, and should be joined by dovetailings, 
if we use any superior material; for this 
method of uniting the parts will not require 
the employment of screws or nails, which 
may be concealed under enamel or stain. 


Not, mind you, that the article will be 
spoiled if you don't like to venture upon the 
operation of dovetailing, and use screws. 
But their absence is more preferable than 
their presence. 

Fig. 10 pictures the best method of dove- 
tailing—that termed lap dovetailing. Fig. 3 
illustrates a simpler form, technically known 


as a box pin-joint, which we may adopt M, 


When the; other joints are prepa ^ 
\front)pidce)should have the drawer ap 


than we possess. 

To mark the ends for cutting-out, tale 
your square—of course you possess this т. 
dispensable carpenter's friend — and draw i 
pencil-line 4 in. from one of the extremi: 
on both sides of, say, the front piece of woot 

Next repeat this operation with one of the 
ends of a side of the base. 

Place the two lengths together so that tt? 
two ends coincide, and with your squat 


the first appears to call for greater abilite: 


o————— 


mark off lines across the edges } in. or } * 
apart—tig. 4. Carry these lines down to tl 
lines you made first of all. Fig. 5 illustrat 
one of the ends thus marked. 

Now you must saw down each of the? 
short lines, using your tenon-saw. ‘Lhe tr 
and every alternate division is next remo 
with a sharp chisel } in. wide, leaving € 
tongues. And take care to have these tonge“ 
of proper width ; in other words, place ^^ 
saw outside the lines, in the waste materi 

Half cut through the wood with the c 


then turn the length over and finish (72 
that side. Make a nent job of it. ^  . 
The other piece of wood is finished in t° 
same fashion. But in this the será © 
alternate divisions are removed, nct the ce 
For the tongue of one must be mate 
with the hollow of the other. Fig. б ®* 
the two corresponding ends. If you have c^ 
the parts accurately they should fit tox" 
without much shaving down, &' 
addition of glue will make a firm опот, 


“ent out of it. It measures 14 in. long and 
9 in. wide, and occupies а central position in 
„the front. 
^ Two lengths of any wood 14 in. long and 
і in. wide and thick are next glued and 
© screwed to the inside of the front and back. 
Опе is fixed exactly ğ in. beneath the drawer 
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| aperture and coincides with it, and the other 
occupies a corresponding position on the back. 
' Thus we have a ledge on which we can 
rest а piece of j-in. board to support the 
drawer. It measures 14 in. by 13 in., or the 


interior width of the base from back to front. © 


Glue the parts of the base together, taking 
great care to have each length at right-angles 
with that adjoining, and glue and screw in 
the 14 in. by 13 in. board. 

The legs come next. These are cat from 

а piece of wood 1j іп. by 2 in. and 10 in. 
“long. Fig. 7 will give you some notion of 
the manner to proceed. The straight 


Fig 7 \ 
р Fig.8 
~ portion at the top, which is cut to fit the 
corner, is 4 in. long. Fig. 8 gives an idea of 
^a leg complete. The outer part is curved or 
"rounded. A good sharp knife and chisel, 
' „with patience, will do the business. 
. The legs are secured with hot glue anda 
few screws driven into the base lengths 
through the straight portion. Fig. 9 shows 
` the position of each. 
^ This done, you should cut out a couple of 
“rails, say 1 in. wide and j in. thick, and 
^ Jong enough to reach from the front to the 
/ back of the base, which you glue and nail to 
the edge of the drawer-board, во that they 
project à іп. above and form guides for the 
drawer to slide backwards and forwards 
between fig. 9. 


. Lastly, glue and screw a piece of $ in. 
-wood, a couple of inches wide and as long as 
the rails just fixed on, to the front and back 
of the base, level with the upper edge of 
the drawer aperture. ‘The object of this is 
` to keep the drawer from rising out of its 
7. guides. 
` Next comes the drawer, which is compozed 
"of five pieces of wood—the front, back, sides, 
"and bottom. The first two are equal to the 
E drawer aperture; the sides are 113 in. long 
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and 2in. wide. The front should be $ in. 
thick, and the other parts } in. 

If this is to be constructed in a workman- 
like fashion we must dovetail the sides, front, 
and back together by means of a secret, lap 
dovetail. 

That uniting the front and sides is illus- 
trated in fig. 10. Two tongues only will be 
necessary. 

To cut out these tongues, draw a line 3 in. 
from the end of а side-piece. Then take the 
tenon-saw und make four cuts to meet this 
line (holding the saw obliquely) at such a 
distance from each other that the position 
and size of the tongues will be pretty similar to 
fig. 10. Ido not give measurements, because 


they arc not necessary here. Then with a fret- 
saw or chisel remove the wood between the 
tongues. 

The outline of the tongues should next be 
traced with а fine pencil on the edge of the 
front; and then comes the operation of 
scooping out the material within such out- 
lines to allow the tongues to tale its place. 

I need scarcely tell you that the depth of 
the excavation should be } in. You will 
require for this operation a chisel with & 
slanting edge, so that you may be able to get 
into the corners. 

Tho dovetailing uniting the back and sides 
is similar to that already considered when 
treating of the base. 

The bottom must be careinlly cut to fit 
accurately. lis lower surface should be $ in. 
above the bottom of the sides, and little strips 
of wood 2 in. square must be glued beneath 
to secure it. 

The ideal drawer moves in and out with 
the utmost fre:dom, never sticking, and yet 
having little ;ide-play — а condition of things 
due to accuratc workmanship. 

So much for base number one. 

The alternative design, illustrated in fig. 2, 
consists of four pieces of à-in. wood 8 in. 
wide, equal in length to the desired width 
and breadth of the base. 

Each is cut in the manner shown in the 
illustration, the tool used being either a 


compass-saw or в fret-saw— the first alone, if 
you have nota superabundance of patience, 
for to cut wood } in. wide is rather slow work. 

Only one-half the width of the pieces is to 
be touched, for the upper half contains the 
drawer, the particulars of which are as already 
detailed. 

The four lengths are united by dovetailing, 
or, if you prefer a simpler mode of union, 
they may have their ends bevelled (fig. 11), 
and have a triangular piece of wood glued 
and screwed in each angle to produce & strong 
joint, as you will notice in this last sketch. The 
remaining portions are similar to those of 
the first base, and are similarly added. 


There is one addition we have not yet 
spoken about; and this is the arrangement 
to hold the lowest tray. 

Four l-in. brass screws are driven into 
the top edge of the base sufliciently to hide 
the thread two in the front and two in the 
back edge, 6 in. frain each end. 


Then file off, or cut off with a very fine 
fret-saw blade, the head of the screws, leuving 
about j in. of shank projecting. Fig. 2 
depicts the idea clearly. 

Finally you must go over the whole exterior 
with finest glass-paper, that which has been 
used being preferred, glued to а slab of cork 
or piece of wood, and remove all roughnesses, 
taking care to work with the grain of the 
material, or scratches will result. 

Now we come to the trays. We shall treat 
of one only, for they are identical, with the 
exception of the top one, which has & lid. 
Fig. 12 gives a general view of a tray. 

The sides measure 18 in. long; the ends 
12 in.—all are 2 in. wide and } іп. thick. The 
bottom is 19 in. long, 13 in. wide, and has the 
thickness of the sides. 

The sides are dovetailed together. Then 
the bottom is added, being screwed to the 
sides, so that it projects 3 in. in every direc- 
tion. As you will remark in fig. 13, which 
gives in section the joining of side and bottom, 
the latter has its upper edge rounded to 


improve the look of it. Fine gless-paper 
will do this business as well as anything, 
though you may first make use of a sharp 
chisel to remove the bulk. 

As every tray save the top one hus pro- 
jecting pins, each must have holes provided 
in its bottom board to correspond with such 
pins. And you will not require me to point 
out to you the advisability of having these 
holes surrounded with metal, for repeated 
moving of the trays will in course of time so 
enlarge the holes that the trays will have 
side movement, which is not wanted. 

So you must get pieces of sheet-brass 1 in. 
long and } іп. wide, and bore three holes in 
each, one in the middle, big enough to take 
the projecting pins, and the others at the 
cnds sufficiently large to allow of the inser- 
tion of small screws, by which the plate can 
be attached to the tray bottom. Fig. 14 will 
make this clear. The piercing of the holes 
may be done with bradawl and hammer. 

The top tray differs from the others in 
having а lid and no pins. 


This lid is formed of one piece of wood, 
18} in. long and 12} in. wide; the thickness, 

in. 

: T wo pairs of light brass hinges will ettch 
it to the back of the tray, to the edie. There 
is. of course, no necessity for having a lock 
or fastening. 

If you have constructed the stand of 
superior wood, there is little need of finish- 
ing it with varnish, for it will look well 
enough, as (it ів: у Purchase. your material 
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ready planed on both sides. That used for 
fretwork, } in. thick, will suit the tray part of 
the article admirably, for it is generally care- 
fully selected. It will cost about sixpence a 
square foot. 

If canary or yellow pine is adopted, you 
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pene lazily into the shadowland 
Cast by the leaves of the willow or elm ; 
Drifting along at the edge of the meadowland ; 
Go-as-you-please in command of the helm. 
This is the pastime to suit a hot holiday, 
When the slow oars, with a rhythmical swing, 
Raise but a ripple no more than а swallow 
may, 
Touching the tide with the tip of his wing. 
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үү» give herewith reproductions of two 
^ splendid photographs, the one showing 
Shamrock 111. when taking the water at 
her launch at Dumbarton, on March 17, and 
the other affording capital portraits of the 
crew, who, in August next, will sail her—we 
hope to victory—with the captain, the de- 


The Owner, Designer, Captain, and Crew of “© Shamrcck 111.” 


signer, and the owner. Every reader of the 
“ B.O.P.” is sure to regret the accident that 
hassince happened to her, but is now remedied. 

At her launch the yacht glided smoothly 
down the ways to the accompaniment of 
hearty cheering, while the band of the Dum- 
barton Volunteers played * The dear little 
Shamrock." Owing to the extreme sharp- 
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may either enamel the stand any fancied 
shade, or stain it with one of the numerous 
stain-varnishes to be purchased at any oil 
and paint shop. Ebony will look very well. 

The bottom of the trays should be lined 
with cork if you are going to use the stand 


A SONG OF THE OAR. 


Sun-dappled reaches with boughs overarching us : 
Hand up the painter! We'll moor for a space. 
Ont in the open the sun was just parchiug us; 
This, for a rest, is a jolly good place. 
Ha! Mr. Kingtisher, hope we don't worry yon? 
Pray don't suppose that we wish you to go! 
There, you are off! And we wanted to 
you; 
Plumage like that is no end of a show, 


study 
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ness of her build, she was, of course, sup- 
ported by pontoons for launching. About 
an hour after the launch tbe yacht was 
towed to the James Watt dock at Greenock, 
where she has been fitted out. The yacht 
has been built by Messrs. Denny, of Dum- 
barton. She is of fuller section than her 


predecessor, and has a foot more beam, 
but rather less draught. The easy sweep of 
the fore and aft line gives a long, powerful 
sailing side when the boat lists in any weight 
of wind. The stern-post has an acute rake, 
and the tiller will, on the American system, 
disappear in favour of the wheel. The 
Countess of Shaftesbury named the vessel. 


for entomological specimens, for then it is ' 
easy to insert the pins which hold the butter. 
flies, еіс. But this is a convenience, not : 
necessity. 

The drawer should have a couple c 
handles or knobs. 
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Hand me that cushion! "Twill serve asa pillow r 
Hallo! After seven! What are we about | ! 

Surely we must have been dozing too lazily. 
Come! drop the oars in the rowlocks. Away! 

Rushes and meadowland slip by us hazily ; 


Soft is the song that is heard in the willow-box 
Soothing the sound of the tide flowing out. 
Jolly fine close for so languid a day. i 


“SHAMROCK III." 


So much for the boat. Now fer th 
portrait group. In the centre of the fror: 
row will be seen her owner, Sir Thou: 
Lipton, to the left, as we look at the pictur. 
the designer, Mr. Fife, and to the righi 
Captain Wringe. 

The new skipper, Captain Robert Wrios 


is said to have been selected to sail Sham 
rock III. in consideration chiefly of many 
valuable suggestions he offered in the соп 
struction of the yacht. Captain Wringe wa 
the choice of Mr. Fife, the designer, агі 
neither Sir Thomas Lipton nor the Ross 
Ulster Yacht Club had anything to do with 
putting him in the shoes of his old fellow 


| 
| 
| 


, 2wnsman, Captain Sycamore, who sailed the 
„cond Shamrock. | 

„. The general feeling among British yachts- 
леп seems to be that if the Cup is ever to 


me back to England, Captain Wringe is 
1e man to bring it. He has hada great deal 
f experience in American waters, having 
iled the Belmont yacht for some time. He 


HEY tell me that, although an Angio- 
Australian, I may have something that 
ay be useful within my experience. Born 
t Melbourne, my early cricket was learnt 
ere, and perhaps my advent in first-class 
icket was quickened when I one day 
owled D. J. E. Barrett with a delivery that 
roke. 
Then, in 1895, the first red-letter day 
me, when at Adelaide, for Australia v. 
ngland, my score was 72 and 38, and a few 
ays later in the next test match at Sydney 
6 not out. In 1896 my career began in 
nglish cricket, and in 1898 my bowling 
as 130 wickets for just over 17 runs, while 
year later I had got up to 239 for the 
me average. With the bat in 1899, seven 
mes I scored over 50, and my best efforts 
ere 164 for Middlesex v. Yorkshire, and 123 
^r Middlesex v. Kent. At first I found the 
;nglish climate trying. 

As to batting, do try and rely upon yourself; 
oaching is very valuable, and I am the last 
‘yan to disparage it, but do remember that 
"ustralian schoolboys and men have very 
ttle coaching. There are few professionals 
^ut there; so few, that practically this 
‘lass of cricketer is hardly known. That 
' as been beneficial in this way—that it has 
л 
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also sailed Ailsa for Mr. F. B. Jameson, and 
accompanied Captain Hogarth on Sham- 
rock I. Before he became a crack yachting 
skipper he had been to sea before the mast 
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knows pretty well all there is to know about 
yachting. 

By the way, we should like to mention here 
that Sir Thomas Lipton once told an inter- 
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Launch of ‘‘ Shamrock III." 


as an ordinary sailor. The captain is con- 
sidered a mighty man in the picturesque 
little Essex town of Brightlingsea, whose 
every inhabitant, man, woman, and child, 


HINTS TO YOUNG CRICKETERS. 


By ALBERT Trott (the famous Anglo-Australian Batsman and Bowler) 


inculeated a measure of self-confidence 
which is bearing its result to-day. Very 
few of the Australian giants of to-day hàd 
any teachers but themselves. 

Take the ordinary practice. In England, 
the ground man bowls as a matter of course. 
The batsman at the nets is content to hit 
away day after day, and seems to bend all 
his energies to defending the wicket. You 
rarely see him bowl. That may account for 
there being so few good amateur bowlers. 
I should advise boys to bowl. Find out 
your style, lob, fast, or slow, round or 
over-arm, but bowl. You will never regret 
it, and there is a wide field open to you. 

In Australia, all the eleven take a turn in 
batting and bowling. Look at the present 
team : Noble, Trumble, Trumper, Duff, Arm- 
strong, Jones, Howell, Hopkins, and 
Saunders can all bowl, and the result is 
seen in the frequent way in which the 
bowling is changed. 

To boys I would say, Learn to bat against 
slow bowling first of all. Hold your bat 
correctly. Get your balance, and then try 
to master slow bowling on a level wicket. 
Do not be content to play on rough ground. 
It makes one’s heart ache to see boys playing 
on bare patches of ground. Why, a little 


viewer that throughout all his yacht-racing 
he had never made or lost a shilling by betting, 
having never made a wager either on his own 
boat or any other. 
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elbow-grease and early rising will enable 
you to get the roller on the ground, and, if 
it is a dry season, water it over-night, and 
roll it with the dew on before breakfast the 
next morning. You cannot become a 
capable player if you confine your efforts to 
rough ground—of that I am quite satisfied. 

After the slow bowling has been kept 
down, pass on to medium-pace bowling, and 
do not be frightened because you cannot 
master it at once. Be patient—do not funk, 
as they call it. Stand erect, and you will 
soon play the balls that are on the wicket, 
while those that are off you will leave alone. 
Now, never, never go in to bat without your 
gloves and pads. 

Now as to your style. Well, choose your 
own. See, if you live near a first-class 
cricket-ground, the best players. Some will 
hit like Mr. Jessop or Hirst. Others, like 
Arthur Shrewsbury and William Gunn, will 
defend their wickets. Others, like L. C. H. 
Palairet and his brother, will have a style 
of theirown. You may be a resolute hitter, 
preferring a forcing game, but my advice is, 
play yourself in. It is a hard thing for 
boys to do, and yet it pays as nothing else 
does—of that I am perfectly certain. Do 
not be in a hurry toyseore Find out what 
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each bowler is up to. 
speciality. 

I am said to be a bowler of “all sorts." 
That is, that one does not rely upon mere 
length. If I think it necessary, I alter my 
method a dozen times in an innings. Butthen, 
to do this, you must study the peculiarities of 
most of the batsmen you meet. In County 
cricket you meet the same men over and 
over again. It is not a bad plan, if you get 
them out with one kind of ball in the first 
innings, to try the same à second tim». A 
glance at the score-sheet will tell you how 
often this is successful. 

Now a few words about “ play yourself in.” 
Watch Mr. A. P. Lucas at the wicket, und 
notice how he settles down. It has been 
well said that to see him make a few runs 
is worth a long journey. When you know 
what balls you can safely hit—and it may 
take ten minutes before you are able to hit— 
then you can score a few runs for your side. 
But be sure and remember that it is your 
business to keep up your wicket—that is 
the object of your playing. 

Thenastobowling. You must findout what 
is your style, and, having chosen one, stick 
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U included all the fishing 
that is at its best during the . 
long summer holidays, and this | 
will give us plenty to talk about. 

During July bottom-fishing is generally 
very poor, though carp and tench sometimes 
feed well late at night, and bream may be 
had in large quantities in the early morning. 
Roach can be taken under similar conditions ; 
but they are in very poor order at this time 
of year. 

By far the most enjoyable method of 
fishing during July is at, or near, the top of 
the water, with grasshoppers or flies, natural 
or artificial. 

The chief fish to be caught thus are the 
chub and the dace; that is to say, if you 
саге for quantity rather than quality. Trout 
can be taken now by the same means, but in 
most trout-streams the artificial fly only is 
allowed; and at this time of the year only 
the expert can count on securing these wily 
fish, as their education is so much more ad- 
vanced now than in the sweet spring months. 
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to it. Don’t despise lob bowling. Mr. 
D. L. A. Jephson, the late Surrey captain, and 
Mr. G. Simpson Hayward, of Worcestershire, 
rely on it, and vary it greatly. Ii is very 
useful, and you can often get a batsman in 
difficulties. 

A word to the wise. The very faet of 
one so rarely having to play a lob bowler 
makes the task very difticult, and gives you 
a chance ; but, whatever your style, stick to it. 
So far as medium-pace is concerned, it is 
capable of infinite variety, and it is the same 
as regards fast bowling. 

But in all this, do not rely upon mere 
brute force ; try to use your heads —that is the 
value ofeducation. Some‘ express ” bowlers 
seem to have only speed and straightness, 
but nothing else. They do not study the 
delivery or try experiments. Just over 
after over they pound away. Bowling is a 
giftandanart. Ihave deplored the disparity 
between amateur and professional bowling. 
In batting it is quite different. The remedy 
is in the hands of those who coach our 
young players. 

I have left fielding to the last, and would 
say: Boys, do not be lazy and slack about 


SUMMER FISHING. 
By J. PAUL TAYLOR. 


PART I. 


We will therefore describe these methods 
of fishing chiefly as applying to the pursuit 
of the dace and chub. Before doing so, we 
must devote a few lines to such of our boys 
as may be ambitious to try the dry fly; but, 
as they are probably few, we must be brief. 

First, you must have a fairly stiff, but 
light, rod ; a split cane is best, and can now 
be had at reasonable price (from 6s. or 7s. 
to 3l. or 4L). Your winch should be a 
"check," and should hold forty yards of 
prepared silk line; and the line must be 
greased for the last ten yards. The gut line 
must be fine, and the fly made for floating, 
and anointed with *'parollin." The olive 
dun, red spinner, hare's ear, and blue 
upright are the chief flies required ; and the 
method of fishing is to wait for a rise, then 
to carefully locate your trout; get ten yards 
or so below him, and cast, very carefully, so 
that your fly flonts naturally over his nose. 
This is very easy to describe and very difticult 
to do; but it is worth trying if you have 
opportunity, as it is the only method of taking 
large trout in some waters, such as the Itchen, 
near Winchester, etc. 

It may interest you to know that some 
Winchester boys (Sir Edward Grey was one) 
have been very successful on this river. I 
met one when there who told me his experi- 
ences; and very amusing they were, for he 
was always having to go back just as the 
trout began to rise! Nevertheless I saw him 
catch one of a pound weight. 


There are now two methods to be described, 
dealing with top-fishing, as one may call it, 
in contrast to bottom-fishing —the artiticial 
and the natural fly. Of the first little need 
be added to the description given in our spring 
article, for the method there described for 
trout in spring will do well for dace and chub 
in summer. 

With regard to the places in which to find 
these fish, when you have reached a river 
containing them, some details may be useful. 
In July both these fish frequent rapid and 
shallow water, when they can get it; but 
chub, being very shy, are easily scared from 


the shallows, and retire to the shade of > 
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fielding. B» keen about it. Choose F57 
own place, but be able to take others. . 
you are going to be a wicket-keeper, you ms- 
give more attention to that position the 
to any other. In some clubs and ѕсһоо!- -~ 
is the custom to practise without a batsman :. 
the wicket, but this is not much good. Wha 
however, you may be careful about is, »~ 
to practise without gloves and pads. Haw 
your own, and feel comfortable in thes 
You must be able to catch, and you wiil - 
this when you have learned how to make t- 
ball come into your hand. 

Lastly, boys, obey your captain read. 
You have chosen him, and you can make |. 
position very diflicult. If possible, help i- 
in the discharge of delicate and dife: 
duties. Emphasise and magnify his of» 
and learn from him the noblest of ғ 
cricket lessons—that of playing for ус 
side. Your captain must be impari- 
but he must have your confidence and c 
operation if the match is to be won. D 
not leave him to put half the failure- : 
the side right. Do your share, go whe- 
he tells you; then you will ‘earn much fro 
cricket. 
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bushes and trees, while the shoals of dex 
may remain in the open. 

For this reason, and also because the da> 
is far better (or less bad) eating than his b- 
relative, the young fly-fisher will do well i 
fish chiefly for dace ; and for these fish lir’ 
trout-tackle will do admirably. The f- 
may also be trout-flies, giving a preferen- 
to Wickham's black gnats and small гє. 
palmers, with gold twist. A black pair- 
with silver twist is sometimes killing, and t> 
coachman is effective, both in the even: 
and by daylight. 

As dace always swim in shoals, it is c 
tainly well to use two, if not three, flies © 
your cast, as you may often take two fish ãi 
once. 

1f the weather and water are bright, тет 
fine tackle is desirable; but if not, you ms 
use gut stouter, because you are always lia’: 
to hook a chub, and will like to catch hir 
though he is not worth carrying hom 
Some poor man or woman may be very ci:« 
remember, even of such food as a big chub. 

In fly-fishing for dace and chub it is wr! 
to fish up or down stream according to 1% 
way the wind blows. If water is very clear 
and the surface smooth, however, dost- 
stream fishing will be unproductive in ш 
rivers. | 

Cast just beyond the shoal, and let the 5: 
come gently among the fish which you = 
on the top. А long cast will often © 
necessary, and your strike, when a fish пх, 
should be sharp, but not violent. 

Do not play dace, unless they are mc? 
over the usual quarter-pound, but bring 102 
in quickly, without disturbing the other: 
and be careful to show yourself as little 5: 
possible. " 

If fish are very shy, it is sometimes usi 
to put a gentle on the point of the hook. >. 
this plan is by no means always success. 
and it is very troublesome, as gentles are ш. 
pleasant to handle and to carry. А little = 
of white kid, from а glove, will often ап 
the purpose, and some flies may be Боо. 
with white tips, which will do as well for * 
time. 
Anoth 
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sink your flies a little, by letting them get 
waterlogged, or if the stream is strong by 
putting on a single shot. This will шаке 


: casting difficult, but you get used to it. 


If there are no dace in your river, and you 


; have to rely wholly on chub, your methods 


- should be slightly different. 


First a rod of 
a little more power is desirable, though your 
trout-rod will kill any chub in time. 

Then a stouter cast may be used, and д 


+ larger fly. Quite a large palmer, 


‚ in fact, is best if you are casting 
; а 4-lb.chub to take a great palmer, 


. where you would think it would 
. scare him. 


p dace, and had only changed the fly. 


. the opposite bank, letting your tly 
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under bushes; and I have known 


even on smooth and open water, 


It is true my tackle was very 
fine, and a long job I had to land 
him; but I had been fishing for 


Use, then, as powerful a rod as 
you can conveniently manage, and 
cast right under the bushes near 


fall with a slight splash; for this, 
which would scare a trout, only 
attracts a chub. 

If you hook a really big one (say 
3 or 4 lb.) great promptitude is 
necessary to prevent him fiom 
reaching the roots under the bank, 
for which he will infallibly make. 
Once you have him out in the open 
he is easy to manage. One wild 
rush, taking out perhaps twenty 
yards of line, must be allowed 
him ; and then he is yours with 
proper care. But don't let him 
see the landing-net too soon. 

The artificial fly may also be 
used with great success, in some 
rivers, for roach. Of these the best I 
know are the Welland, near Peter- 
boro’, and the Bure, near Lowestoft. 

In July and August numbers 
of roach may be taken, two at a 
time sometimes from the former, 
and very fine ones up to 1} Jb. 
from the latter at Homersfield. 

The Welland also contains very 
big roach, but only those under љ 
pound seem to take the fly. 

Other rivers suited for fly-fishing 
for coarse tishare the Lark, between 
Cambridge and Newmarket, the 
Lea and the Thames in some parts 
(notably Broxbourne and Tedding- 
ton respectively), the Hampshire 
and Wiltshire Avon, and the Wen- 
sum, near Norwich; alsothe Teme 
and the Wye. 

Beside these, some of the Broads 
of Norfolk and Leys of Devon yield 
very fine rudd (a fish like roach) to 
the skilful fly-tisher. 

This method having had its full 
space, the natural fly must now be 
treated of. 

The rod best suited for this sort 
of fishing is entirely different in 
character from an ordinary fly-rod. 

It should be long, light, and stiff ; 
and the best thing to get js a stout 
Japanese rod, which can be bought 
for about two shillings. 

No winch is used, unless large 
chub are about; and the line 
should be much shorter than the 
rod—say 10 ft. to 12 ft. —and of course fairly 
strong, the last link of gut alone being fine, 
and even that not drawn. 

The method is to watch for fish showing 
on the surface of still deeps, as they often 
will do in hot weather, and to approach 
carefully under such sheiter of trees, etc., as 
can be had (a big thistle is better than 
nothing); then to lower your hook, baited 
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with a natural fly or grasshopper, in front 
of the largest fish you cun reach. 

If he is & chub, and has not seen you, he 
will probably bolt it at once, and fall an 
easy prey ; but a roach is more deliberate. 

Be careful in striking, or you will break 
(the rod being so stiff), and hold your 
fish firmly under control, not letting him 
run straight out, and *б point "" you. 

A landing-net is particularly useful in this 
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The only addition your tackle will require 
for this is a single shot, put on about a fool 
above the hook. 

In this way you will get chiefly roach, and 
you may therefore use very fine tackle, even 
single hair, with advantage. The best bait 
is a cowdung-fly, but 2 common house-fly is 
very good ; and if you put a gentle-fly on also, 
its whiteness will enable you to see as well 
as feel when you have a bite. 
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(Drawn by J. HA^SAULL.) 


method, as fish arc often large and water 
deep even at the edge. 

Having taken one fish, you must try 
another spot for a time, for the rest will be 
scared for some minutes. 

if fish are not showing on the top, you 
may still get them with a natural fly, or grass- 
hopper, or beetle, by the method called 
“ sinking and drawing." 


If the river on your side is bordered by 
bushes overhanging holes, you may often 
take chub by dropping a big fly over the 
edges of the boughs on chance; but it is 
more interesting to watch for fish. 

A little frog may also be used in this way, 
and very large chub are sometimes so taken. 
Artificial frogs are sold for the purpose also, 
and in the north a so-called ** grasshopper,” 
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made of lead, is successful with grayling; 
but these fish are not in good condition yet. 

Caterpillars, especially the green ones that 
frequent oaks, are very attractive to some fish, 
especially to trout, which may be seen under 
oak-trees which lean over their haunts, 
apparently looking out for a stray caterpillar. 

You can generally collect a few by tapping 
or shaking the tree; and if you succeed in 
placing one within a few inches of a trout, 
without making yourself conspicuous, the 
caterpillar will be taken —whether the trout 
will be is another matter. 

Probably not, unless your tackle is stout 
and your hand quick, for the fish is close to 
his haunts by the tree-roots, and will dash 
for them like lightning, and you must hold 
him tight if you wish to have any chance of 
success. It is, of course, of good-sized fish 
that we are speaking, whether chub or trout. 
It is easy enough to hook and to land little 
ones. 

When water is rather thick, after rain, 
it is usual to fish only with worm, and this 
method is of course good; but sometimes 
better sport may be had by using a grass- 
hopper with one shot on the line. This 
should be sunk nearly to the bottom and 
drawn up slowly, and it will be taken if trout 
are there, even better than when water is 
clear. Also you can use somewhat stouter 
gut; but change to fine as the water clears. 


One of the secrets of success in trout-fish- - 


ing is to suit your lure to the state of the 
water. You may go out one morning and 
find the water like pea-soup, from a heavy 
storm. Then put a large worm on stout 
tackle, and sink it to the bottom in eddies 
and backwaters. As the water moderates 
in the course of the morning, fish a little 
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farther out, and then change your tackle for 
finer with a smaller worm. Next comes the 
grasshopper and then a large artificial fly— 
a soldier palmer is best. After this the 
ordinary flies, with which, if weather keeps 
fine, you will probably have very good sport. 

But it is not often you get such an ideal 
day as this; and in July and August dry hot 
weather is more common. 

The natural fly, as described, is then a 
good, though difficult, method, and the little 
red worm on the finest-drawn gut, and 
the tackle known as “Stewart,” consisting 
of two or three very small hooks (at intervals 
of about an inch), on which the worm is 
threaded. This method is called “ clear 
water worm fishing," and requires almost as 
much skill as the management of the 
artificial fly. 

In broad, shallow streams, it can only be 
practised successfully when you are wading ; 
and you must enter the water very cautiously, 
being careful- not to raise a ripple, and 
advance up stream very slowly and quietly, 
casting your worm always above you, but 
a little to the side away from the wind. 

If you see an undisturbed trout, cast a few 
inches on one side of him, and do not take 
the worm away till it is considerably below 
him, for a fish will often come at a worm 
after seeming to let it pass without notice. 

Do not strike so quickly as in fly-fishing ; 
remembering that, with any real bait, a 
fish hesitates a moment before rejecting it, 
even when he finds something attached to it. 
This is not the case when the lure is artificial. 

Grayling may be taken in this way also, 
but they do not come in season till towards 
the end of your holidays. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE NEW HEAD-MASTER OF 
BEDFORD. 


In the person of Mr. J. E. King, of Manchester, 
another layman has been chosen for the head-master- 
ship of Bedford Grammar School. Manchester Seton! 
over which Mr. King has presided for eight yeara - 
one of the largest in England, and he is therefore, 1: 
one respect, specially qualified to take charge c: 
school of 900 boys such as Bedford. Bedford Scho. 
is equally famous for its scholars and its athletes, 
and its last head, Mr. J. 8. Philpotts, enjoyed tle 
advantage of having been a University Blue. 
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NEW SEASON’S LIST OF THE 
“JUNO” CYCLES. 


THE Metropolitan Machinists’ Co., Ltd., of 75 and ré 
Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E.C., have sent u- 
their New Season’s List of * Juno " cycles, It supplies 
full details of this growingly popular machine, and алу 
of our readers thinking of investing in а cycle for their 
holidays would do well to consult its pages. Tix 
“Juno” motor bicycle, too, seems a very promising 


manufacture. 
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PRO PATRIA ET IMPERIO. 


BEFORE the memory of the late war fades away it wi] 
not be out of place to record the names of some of tle 
noted athletes and old public-school boys who har: 
given their lives for their country. Unhappily, a lis 
of all those athletes who lie buried on the rolling vet 
would take more space than is at our disposal W- 
have therefore limited our list to those who, not in the 
regular army, went out as volunteers in their country + 
defence. Some writers have thought fit to write dis 
paragingly of our cricket and football players ; thes 
certainly, however, did their duty in the late war, anî 
until some better form of recreation and healti' 
exercise is discovered we shall always upheld these 
manly sports. 

One of the first to have his career cut short by the 
leaden hail was C. W. Boyle, an old Cliftonian ani 
double blue at Oxford, who also represented Engis:s! 
at Rugby football. Boyle, surrounded by every comiert 
health and wealth could give, went out as a volunteer 
and met his death at Boshof whilst leading his men із 
a charge. Also in the earlier stages of the war 
G. Baillie Guthrie, who in his day represented bot! 
Cambridge and Edinburgh Universities at footbal, 
died of enteric. Guthrie, though suffering from lun: 
weakness, went out as a volunteer in the Duke of 
Cambridge's Yeomanry. Another grand athlete t 
succumb to the same deadly malady was D. Н. Macleas. 
who rowed no less than five years in the Oxford boat. 
G. R. Peddie Waddell, another Oxonian and prominen? 
football player, died in Germinston while serving às 8 
trooper in the Imperial Yeomanry. Yet another 
famous Oxford nthlete, E. V. Brooke, lies buried i 
South Africa. Brooke represented his university 10 
the annual sports against Cambridge for two years, 
1898 and 1899, іп the high jump. He was only twenty- 
three at the time of his death. Frank Townsend, cf 
Gloucestershire cricket fame, ап old Blair Lodge boy. 
fought in Paget's Horse and died at Kimberiey. 
Anotber Gloucestershire cricketer, the famous Avs 
tralian, J. J. Ferris, met his death at Durban. D.H. 
Forbes, an old Etonian and member of the eleven both 
at Eton and Oxford, fell at Kroonstadt when holding & 
command in the Scottish Militia, In an attempt t 
relieve Mafeking, F. W. Milligan, a brilliant all-roard 
cricketer, who represented Yorkshire and the Gentle 
men against Players, lost his life. | 

It is well-nigh impossible to give a complete list of 
those volunteers who will never return, as hardly а 
school exists but has given its best and bravest. 1? 
give a few names which occur to the writer: F. А. 
Harlbatt and D. W. Kelly of Kitehener's Horse, bot 
killed in action and both old Sutton Valance bors 
H. Rutherford, Imperial Yeomanry, and C. Y. J ohnset, 
Sharpshooters, both from Framlingham, killed in action 
at Tweefontein and Tapel Kop respectively. In the 
former disaster, H. M. Agnew, St. Edmund's 5 95 
and a well-known member of the London How: 
Club, also fell. Н. К. Manning and J. S. Watney. o 
Paulines, both only ninetcen years of age, were kie 
the former at Trenafontein, and the latter ut Te 
fontein. S. Н. Bussell, J. С. Corderoy, Е. Eland, aw 
Е. Shells, volunteers from Dulwich, lie buried! o5 - 
lonely veldt. We would also add the naws ^ 
Quintin Neil, formerly captain of the Lincoln City Fx 
ball Club; C. Giddens, а prominent member ot 1% 
Kildare Athletic Club, and M. В. Church, а well-know 
Oxford cricketer, A. Logan from Tonbridge, and Р. 
Kite from the far-away Bathurst All Saints College. : 

Happily, the war clouds have rolled away and ve * 
now at e, but the example of those who v^" 
tarily left their homes at their country's call aod ixi 
down their lives iı her defence should serve 85 * 
enduring pattétn for future generations of boys. 
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CHAPTER XII.—*' BUT OUR SHIPS WERE BRITISH OAK." 


E” two months, at the siege of Calvi, our two friends saw 

service of about the roughest kind, for there was bustle on 
board and fighting on shore. 

j E This seaport of Corsica was a strong one, Calvi itself being very 

| well fortified; and although the soldiers did most of the fighting, 

| * E 
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“ To see his gallant captain reel and almost fall backwards,” TS 
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Nelson, with his brave fellows, bluejackets 
and marines, was constantly at the front. 

Albert Tredegar was a favourite with his 
captain, and, through his influence, as well as 
that lad’s own bright and happy bearing, so 
too was Chris. 

Besides, Chris was so smart and clever in 
boats that, as often as not, he was allowed to 
steer. 

As the time went on tediously enough and 
the siege continued, the men began to fall 
sick, and no wonder—it was then the hottest 
part of the summer. 

It was while at the front one morning that 
Chris was knocked down by what is called 
the wind of a shot. He was up again in 
time to see his gallant captain reel and 
alinost fall backwards, covered with a cloud 
of sand and dust raised and dashed against 
him by the half-spent shot. 

Chris rushed up. 

“ Are you wounded, sir? Are you hurt 2" 

“It is young Cunningham, isn't it? ” 

"It's me, sir. Let me look, sir. Yourcye 
is injured, but there is no blood.” 

* No blood, but I am blinded and in pain.” 

Chris hurried for assistance, and Nelson 
was taken to tlie rear. . 

Against his will he was taken back to the 
chip, and Chris was allowed to nurse him. 

So gentle and kind was he, that his 
commander averred he would never forget 
him. 

Had the surgeons been as clever then as 
they are nowadays, I don't think that Nelson 
would have lost the sight of his right eye. 

Even with such doctors as he bad, that 
might have been spared, had his restless- 
ness permitted him to remain quietly in his 
cot. 

It would net; and he was soon back again 
at the front. 

The hardships his crew had to endure, and 
the stifling heat, laid nearly two hundred low, 
besides the wounded, so you see one’s duties 
in those days were no sinecure. 

But Calvi fell. 

Single-ship actions were as common, if not 
more so, than ever they have been since, so 
too were chases and cuptures, and lust, but 
not least, boat actions. 

Chris, while doing his best on board to 
add to the comfort and jollity of his ship- 
mates—and this he did out of the real 
goodness of his heart—never forgot his good 
futher's advice. Nor did Albert either, for 
that matter; both were always ready to 
volunteer for any service whatsoever, and 
would have been just as rendy had a forlorn 
hope been called for. 


“The French," said Neison to Albert one 
day (for the boy was always asking questions, 
and quite right 00) —* The French think 
they are superior to us at sea, and they want 
Corsica all to themselves." 

* But they won't get it, sir? ”? 

"I'm not so sanguine. Corsica might ро 
farther first, if we could only smash the 
French at sea.” 

“And can't we?” 

“Can't we!” almost shouted Nelson. 
* We could if we hadn't such an Admiralty 
at home, who won't send us proper ships, 
but, for economy's sake, only а few old tubs 
that we have to do our best with. 

“And now," he added, * here's the great 
French fleet leaving Toulon—seveuteen ships 
of the line and half a dozen smaller craft, 
and we, under Hotham —a brave man perhaps 
but with no more head than a scarecrow— 
going to look for them with only fourteen 
badly manned sail of the line and a 
lubberly great Neapolitan. But cheer up, 
my lad. Remember there is God above, and 
we're in his hands, boy, not in Hotham’s.”’ 

Albert found out Chris that evening, end 
маз in high glee, 
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"I say, Chris, we're going to have the 
biggest naval action ever fought." 

" " Well, I'm going to write to father and 
ris." 

“Oh, that is right enough, and I'll write 
to father and mother and a little piece to 
Pris. Will you stick it in your letter ? ” 

* Won'tIjust! And won't she be pleased! ” 

The boys did write—Albert in a corner 
of the half-dark gun-room, the fellows 
skylarking and chatling all around him; 
but Chris had more quiet, though less con- 
venience. 

“Anyhow,” said Albert, when they met 
again and Chris gave the note for Pris, “if 
I'm killed you'll forward mine, and if you're 
shot I'll find your beg, and your letter shall 
go to your father." 
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A signal from Admiral Hotham's flagship. 
Enemy in sight. 

Every heart on board beat high, and the 
drum would soon beat to general quarters 
and the battle begin. 

“ The French are bound to fight," Albert got 
near enough during his duty to tell Chris. 

Chris was an active, strong young fellow 
now of about sixteen and acting as bo's'n's 
mate, the real man being sick. 

So he was here, there, and everywhere, but 
always within hail of Bill Bodkins. 

“ Keep your weather eye lifting, and don't 
get far away when the action begins, sonny,” 
said Bill. “’Cause there’ll be such a row 
you'll only see my lips moving." 

But the French bolted, showed their stern, 
and the British set all sail in chase. 

Two fleets like this are apt to get spread. 
But the captain of the Ca Ira, being in a state 
of trepidation, eracked on too much sail, and 
so she carried away her fore and main top- 
mast gear. 

For a time she was like a lame duck or a 
winged partridge. It was a case of йор, flop, 
flop, while the hands attempted to clear 
away the wreck. 

The Inconstant got within range and 
opened fire, but those Frenchmen now 
fought their guns with the courage of despair, 
and our ship had to retire badly hurt, just as 
a French frigate got the Са Ira in tow and 
two immense line-of-battle ships took guard 
to windward. 

There wasn't a British ship within three 
miles of Nelson, but that didn’t signify to 
him. He went for that Ca Ira. | Undoubt- 
edly he would have boarded and probably 
fired her, had the enemy’s guns not been so 
well worked. 

Though Nelson couldn't get alongside, so 
prettily did he manuwuvre for the next two 
hours that the Ça Ira was in rags and 
tatters, und had a hundred men, it was after- 
wards found, killed and wounded. 

lt was n fine action, and, although the Са 
Ira, assisted by her sister.ships, got away 
after a very tough fight, next day, in which 
both she and her consort, the Censeur, 
behaved gallantly enough, the French had 
to strike. 

Chris was with the lieutenant of the 
Agamemnon who boarded both vessels to 
hoist the British flag. 

The scupper-holes were choked with blood, 
that trailed down towards the sea from each 
deck. This was bad enough to behold, for 
Chris had never seen the like before, but the 
scene on board the ship was worse, for three 
hundred men of the (a Ira and three 
hundred and fifty of the Censeur were killed 
or wounded. 

The bodies, in every position imaginable, 
blocked the decks, the dead still enough, the 
wounded writhing, groaning, and, alas! curs- 
ing the fate that had driven them to sea. 
Such is war! 

Nelson would have followed up his victory, 
but the Admiral resented such advice, 


At dinner that night the captain of tt: 
Agamemnon was somewhat morose а": 
dull. The doctor was too busy to be э 
him, although the number of killed az. 
wounded on board was comparative: 
small. 


Time flies quickly enough in war-tin.- 
unless one is sick or inactive. But certa.n.: 
no one had reason to complain of іпаси г 
in any ship that ever Neison hoisted his t- 
upon. 

The poor Agamemnon was so battered i: 
last that, when she was taken to Leghom i 
be refitted, it is said that there was nct i 
mast, à sail, a yard, nor any portion cf :* 
rigging that had not been cut almost te 
pieces with shot. 

But she wus repaired as well as such г 
rotten old tub, as her commander now cai: 
her, could be, and Nelson put to sen again. 

sir John Jervis, now commander-in-cl«! 
in the Mediterranean, knew the worth ‹! 
Nelson, as Hood had done before him. ai: 
would not hear of his going home whin tk 
Agamemnon was no longer fit for service. 

We find, then, this great naval hero >и: 
his command—he was now a commodore- 
from his old ship to Ше Captain, а sevens: 
four-gun ship. 

This was in the year 1796. Вис so fer: 
was he of having around him the faces uU: 
he had been used to, that he took all i: 
old oflicers, and many of his men also, ғ. 
him, when he hoisted his broad pennant .- 
the Captain. 

Albert was one of these, and so was Cur: 
Both had behaved throughout their career = | 
the Service with gallantry. They were ec 
to the fore when occasion presented Itself. 

Albert was still in the gun-room mess ic 
he had been promised his promotion. іс 
Admiral Hood, at the instigation of Lori А. 
whom Chris and Bodkins had so befrier"- 
in the attack upon the stage-coach, had £j: 
his eye upon them as long as his cate: 
lasted in the Levant. 

Albert was still a slight and somes. 
delicate youth, but he comforted hiniscif t; 
remembering that the Commodore hin: 
was small, and had all his lifetime bu: 
delicate. 

The Spaniards had now declared s: 
against Britain; Napoleon Bonaparte’s ~ 
was іп the ascendant ; and we had let Сог: 5 
go by the run, ав one might say, owing to th 
French and Spanish alliance. 

But as the Government at home evident: 
did not know its own mind, the fleet of œ: 
John Jervis was, soon after the evacuator |: 
Corsica, ordered to leave the Mediterratex 

We are soon to lose sight of our natn 
great naval hero; but before doing =. 
although I am not writing his history. i 
behoves me to say a word or two about t» 
fights—or should I say a fight and a bac 
—in which our Christopher and our А.х: 
were present. | 

Commodore Nelson, then, was enti: 
with the evacuation of Porto Ferrajo. Wi 
this view he transferred his pennant tent 
rarily to H.M.S. Minerve and, accompanz- 
by the Blanche, proceeded on his voya- | 

“Isn't it good luck we have been altt’ 
to come with the Commodore ? " said A. < 
to Chris on the evening of departure. | 

“Yes, and I believe you тап 7 
returned Chris. “ Anyhow, we're haces 
you are lucky, for you'll soon be a licut rè: - 
won't you?" 

“Yes; though I don't deserve te l 
promoted half so much as you do.” 

“Oh, but you do. And 1 myself am li 
in hope, you know." " 

Good luck was perhaps in the nsec- 
for soon after sailing they sighted d 
Spanish frigates, that turned out te te” 
Sabina and. the Ceres, and soon atc 


them, the Commodore taking the Sabina and 
lcaving the Blanche to negotiate business with 
the Ceres. 

Those on board the Minerve had small 
time for the next two or three hours to look 
after their consort, for the fight was raging 
fierce and furious.  Equally matched as to 
guns, and the Spaniard under a descendant 
of the Duke of Berwick, whose name was 
Don Jacobo Stuart, of the ancient line of 
Scottish kings, it is no wonder that this 
single-ship action was a tough one. 

Again and again Nelson hailed Stuart 
out of pity for the carnage to haul down his 
flag. “Not while I have an officer on the 
quarter-deck," was the sturdy reply. 

Nor did he; for when Nelson boarded he 
found the deck a shambles, and Stuart himself 
the only officer standing, with a hundred and 
seventy-four men hors de combat. He took 
the captain prisoner, and stood by the Sabina 
with the intention of sending a prize crew on 
board. 

Meanwhile the Ceres had got away from 
the Blanche, and, the Spanish fleet soon after 
heaving in sight, the Minerve herself lost the 
Sabina and had а гасе for life, being hotly 
pursued by four of the enemy's best ships. 

So struck was Nelson by the gallantry of 
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Don Stuart that he returned him his sword, 
and sent him to Spain under a flag of 
truce. 

In course of time Nelson, with his good 
ship Captain, found himself with the fleet of 
Sir John Jervis off Cape St. Vincent and in 
sight of one of the mightiest fleets of Spanish 
ships ever seen at sea. 

It was at daybreak on February 14, 1797, 
that the battle began. 

The Spaniards had been sighted on the 
evening before, and, although their over- 
whelming numbers were reported to Sir 
John and a hint given him that he should 
make off under cover of the night, this brave 
fellow scorned the idea. 

But just remember what the odds repre- 
sented. At this battle of St. Vincent, then, 
we had two ships of a hundred guns each, 
two of ninety-eight, two of ninety, eight 
seventy-fours and one sixty-four. That 
makes but fifteen sail of the line. 

Throw in four frigates, а cutter, and a sloop, 
and you behold our battle array. 

A brave show certainly; but look at the 
mighty Spaniard fleet—one four-decker of a 
hundred and thirty guns, six three-deckers 
of a hundred and twelve, two eighty-fours, 
and no less than eighteen seventy-fours. 
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That is, in all, twenty-seven ships of the line; 
and, besides this, they had ten good frigates 
and a brig! But 


* Our ships were British oak, 
And hearts of oak our men.” 


I don’t really know what the hearts of the 
Spanish officers were made from—the pith 
of the elder, perhaps; but their admiral 
evidently thought they needed some rousing, 
else he would hardly have circulated the re- 
port by signal that the Britishers then loom- 
ing through the morning fog numbered no 
less than forty line-of-battle ships. 

This seems to have only caused confusion 
and alarm, thus doing harm instead of good. 

Just before a battle of this kind, ст of any 
fight at sea, our fellows have prayers; short 
indeed they may be. But for a few most im- 
pressive moments before the guns thunder 
out, there is & silence on board as deep as 
death, during which men may commune 
with God, very often for the last time in this 
world. 

It was during this lull that Albert 
Tredegar found himself close to Chris. 

Their hands locked. 

And the battle began. 

, (To be continued.) 
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CRESUS MINOR; OR, TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 


A WILDLY IMPROBABLE 


By SKELTON КОРРОВР, 


STORY. 


Author of “Hammond's Hard Lines,” ** The Mess that Jack Made," “ The Uncharted Island,” ete. 


ACKLAND’s experience of shopping was not 
the least like Harry’s. There are no 
shop-walkers in Hargrim Street, where the 
coveted locomotive was on exhibition. They 
are suspicious, too, in that dingy street, and 
аз they have no time to stand behind their 
counters keeping an eye on their property, 
they arrange matters so that no one can 
enter their doors without letting go a spring, 
which spring i- so contrived as to set in motion 
the most rousing bell their money can buy. 

Lackland knew what an important cus- 
tomer he was, and wanted to enter the 
plumber's shop very much athisease. Now, 
everybody knows that & schoolboy is never 
quite at his ease unless he has his hands in 
lis pockets; and you can’t keep your hands 
in your pockets and also press a thumb- 
spring in а door-handle as high as your 
breast. Lackland meant to replace his 
hands in his pockets the moment he had 
nttended to the spring, but he had not sus- 
pected the bell, and the clamour it made 
caused him to forget all about his ease, and 
gape with a mouth as wide as any yokel's at 
& fair. 

We were not there to see his mouth, of 
course, but this seems the only reasonable 
explanation of the remark that Lackland 
heard after the bell had got over its first 
vigour: 

“Oh, shut it!” 

Lackland had just time to see that the 
speaker was a boy of about his own fighting 
weight. That was enough. In twenty 
seconds they were in grips, which was good ; 
in forty, the greasy boy's head was in chan- 
cery, which was better; in forty-five, half a 
dozen gasalier globes were dashed from the 
counter into a thousand pieces, which per- 
haps was not all that could be desired, 
though the greasy boy seemed well enough 
pleased, as he slipped out of chancery and 
dodged behind the counter. 

In the silence that followed the crash a 


CHAPTER XVI.—A LOCOMOTIVE ACCIDENT. 


heavy step was heard on a wooden stair, and 
in due course a little fat man with a yellow 
apron made his appearance in the black hole 
at the back of the shop. He held a heavy 
hammer in his right hand, and, as he made 
straight for Lackland, it is not surprising 
that our friend dodged nimbly round the 
counter to where the greasy boy was. But 
there was no murder in the fat man’s mind. 
He quietly closed the door, and then waited 
till the bell toned down a little; for in 
Hargrim Street the bell rings both when you 
open and when you close the door. They do 
nothing by halves there. 

As soon as the dying din permitted, the 
fat man waved his hammer towards the floor, 
and groaned : 

“Seving crown r'yle oleolagulum opalas- 
cents!” 

“Eh?” cried Lackland, startled in spite of 
himself. 

“ Seving crown r'yle oleolagulum opalas- 
cents," repeated the hammerman solemnly. 
“Three shillin’s each: that’s опе pun ten. 
"Ow much ’ve ye got? ” 

“How do you make that out?” asked 
Lackland, with all a boy's eagerness to 
argue and change the subject. “Seven 
threes don't make thirty." 

“ They do in plumbin’,” replied the ham- 
merman reflectively, but as Lackland did 
not appear to catch the point it was not 
pressed. 

“Оз much 'ave you?" demanded the 
man sourly. 

“ А guinea’s the damage, and I've enough 
to pay my share of the dibs if this oil-can of 
yours pays his." 

“Му, I ain't done nothin'," cried the 
greasy one proudly; I on'y —— ” 

“Shut up!" interrupted his master. 

“So, you've 'alf a guinea ? ” 

“ Yes, but I wo ——" ; 

“Andit over!” This very sternly, and 
emphasised by a flourish of the hammer. 


“And it over,” repeated the hammerman 
doggedly as he approached Lackland on the 
side of the counter remote from the greasy 
boy. Our friend found himself between two 
tires, and saw that the time had come for 
making terms. It was impossible for him to 
pay the exact sum demanded, however, as 
he had nothing but sovereigns ; and he knew 
well that if a whole sovereign once touched 
that horny paw stretched out towards him, 
there would be a dead loss of nine and six. 
He tried diplomacy. 

“ГІ pay you right enough when I’ve got 
what I came for. You don’t think I came 
all this way just to break your globes ?”’ 

“J dunno. All I knows is the globes is 
broke, an’ you've got to pay." 

“I came here about your locomotive in 
the window there." 

“ЗЕ came about my locomotive in the 
window there, во 'e broke my 'ole stock o’ 
crown ryle oleolagulum  opalascents,”’ 
remarked the hammerman thoughtfully. 
Then, turning to the greasy boy, he asked 
with an appearance of interest : 

“Ow did ’e do 14?” 

“Е jus’ busts open the door," began tlie 
greasy one volubly, ** ап’ then 'e goes fur me 
like winkin’, an’ my ’ead got oncommon ’ot, 
an’ then, an’ then, an’ then—an’ then—they 
was broke." 

“ Wot made you go for’m?’’ asked the man 
curiously, turning to Lackland. 

* He began to give me jaw, and ——' 

“ Wot a lie!” interrupted the oil-can. “I 
on'y tole 'im to shut the door, an' ——"' 

“Send him away," cried Lackland, with 
an uneasy sense that maybe he had been 
precipitate in treating the greasy one's 
remark as applying in a personal sense, “ and 
we can talk about the locomotive.” 

“ВШ,” said the muster sternly, and the 
greasy one quaked, “go roun’ to th’ square 
an' bring the pceler." Here the quaking 
seemed to pass from Bill to Lackland, ** Tell 
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im it'll maybe not be a job, but it'll be a 
tanner all the same." 

As Bill slipped as quietly out as the clang- 
ing of the bell would permit, his master 
turned to Lackland : 


“ Ап’ now, ‘bout that locomotive. 'Ow 
much 'ave ye?" 
“What’s that got to do with it? What is 


the price of your locomotive ? " 

“Ow can I tell 'ow much fur the loco- 
motive w'en I dunno 'ow much ye 'ave? " 
complained the fat man. 

“Well, then, suppose I say I have two 
pounds," suggested Lackland, determined to 
begin low enough. 

“Үе need to suppose more'n that,” was 
the slow reply. “ Ye see ye've yer crown 
r'yles to pay fur, an' that'll on'y leave ye wi' 
-—]e's see — one pun—eh—eh, eleving and six, 
off an’ on." 

* Crown royals are coming down," was 
what Lackland thought. What he said 
WAS: 

“ГП suppose another 
now!” 

“That's better. But the machine’s too 
full о’ works to suppose less'n—wouldn: ye 
like to see it close ? ” 

The inspection was very pleasant for the 
boy, but only moderately so for the man. 
The trouble was that Lackland kept asking 
questions about all the different parts of the 
locomotive, and to his astonishment found 
that the hammerman could not answer them. 
He had the not uncommon belief that all 
men who were dirty and carried hammers 
knew all about the insides of machines. 
After the man had given & more than usually 
foolish reply, Lackland exclaimed : 

* I don't believe you made this thing your- 
self.” 

* "O said I did?” growled the man con- 
tentedly. 

“It says home-made on 
explained Lackland. 

“Well, it was made at ’ome ’ere, an’ my 
son wot made it'll show ye better’n me, wen 
'e gits 'ome." 

* See here—I can't wait here till he geta 
home. What's the lowest figure for the 
locomotive? What must I suppose? " 

“ Could ye suppose ten pun?" asked the 
fat one anxiously. 

"Ten pounds! You've lost your senses. 
You meant to shy three, didn't you?” 

“Wen I sez ten pun, I means ten pun; 
but fur a poor chap like you I'd maybe be 
able to suppose—what do you say to five 
рип?” 

“I think I might manage to suppose four," 
was the reply. 

“It ‘ud need to be five, I'm afeard," said 
the man, with firm sadness. He rightly 
enough reasoned that if the boy could go 
the length of four pounds for a toy, there 
was money enough behind him to reach to 
five. But Lackland was not prepared to 
haul down his colours quite yet; though he 
felt keenly that time was flying, and perhaps 
Harry was by this time waiting for him. 

" With & squeeze I could suppose four 
pounds ten." 

“Ye must get up to the five pun. I 
couldn't think о’ less now." 

A happy idea struck the boy. 

“Well, then, can you suppose the globes 
included in the five pounds? ” 

* Well, no, I couldn' do that. But I tell 
ye wot. ГЇЇ throw 'em in as discoun’. 
"Ож that do?" 

This would do very well indeed. Any- 
thing would do, in fact, that would let Lack- 
land off without further loss of time. But 
now that the bargain was struck, the fat man 
was full of information and advice, and was 
in no hurry to let his customer go, even 
after the five gold pieces had changed hands. 
He was busy explaining the use of a particular 


ten bob—there 


the ticket," 
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nut, when Lackland in despair picked up his 
purcbase and made for the door. The fat 
man followed, stuffing the nut into one of 
Lackland's pockets and an оі-сап into 
another. His final advice was no doubt good, 
but it was entirely lost in the clang of the 
door-bell. 

As he reached the street Lackland saw Bill 
and & policeman loitering on the opposite 
side, but he was too much occupied with his 
purchase to pay attention to the disappoint- 
ment that was so visible on Bill's face. The 
policeman tried to look as uninterested as 
Lackland himself, but as soon as the boy had 
turned the corner the blue-coat entered 
the shop, where I have no doubt the tanner 
was duly paid. 

For his part, Lackland had a particularly 
tough job before him. People who make 
locomotives are very clever, no doubt, but 
there is one little oversight that they invari- 
ably make, which, strange to say, I have 
never seen noticed in any engineering book 
or magazine. For some unaccountable 
reason those ingenious people always omit to 
put a handle on their locomotives. Now, of 
all the unhandy things in the world a loco- 
motive is about the unhandiest to carry, and 
it is strange that nobody has seen to this 
before. Maybe the locomotive-makers think 
the smoke-funnel should do well enough, 
&nd if the locomotive and tender had only 
been a little bit shorter, or Lackland a little 
bit longer, all would have been well. But as 
it was, when he gripped the funnel the 
tender-wheel ran on the ground, and the 
whole thing looked like a big dog being led 
along the street on its hind legs. For a brief 
moment Lackland thought of falling back 
upon the methods of the nursery—he 
wondered how it would do to tie a string 
round the funnel and lead the wretched 
thing home. Quiet as it was, however, 
Hargrim Street was not quite quiet enough 
for that. 

There was nothing for it but to catch up 
the ponderous thing under his right arm, 


‚апа in three minutes change it again to his 


left. Then came a rest at the corner before 
turning into Fountain Square. He would 
have been sorry in any case not to find 
Harry there, but when he considered the 
load with which he was burdened he felt 
doubly sorry that his chum had not yet put 
in an appearance. 

There was now only one course open to 
him. Не could not saunter about the square 
with a locomotive under his arm. The few 
seats in the squarc were already in the pos- 
session of the legitimate loafers of the town. 
His only refuge was the stone rim of the 
basin into which the waters of the fountain 
plashed. 

Now, if Lackland had been a good deal 
smaller, and had worn a pinafore, he would 
have attracted no attention. People would 
have thought his locomotive a big sham, 
with no real mechanical bowels in it. Buta 
well-grown, well-dressed boy, with a collar, 
sitting nursing a locomotive on the precari- 
ous edge of a public fountain-basin was 
more than the good folks of Latemhead 
could stand—to say nothing of the bad 
folks. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
some youngsters began to make a crowd 
round Lackland, while others scurried off to 
neighbouring courts and alleys to spread the 
glad news of this interesting sport. It was 
in vain that the locomotive-guarder tried to 
maintain an air of unconcern. His skin 
was prickling all over, and he knew that in 
a few minutes the perspiration would be 
streaming down his face. The guying soon 
began. 

* Clear the line there!” yelled one urchin 
derisively. ‘Don’ yer see 'er's jus’a-goin’ to 
Start?" 


“Yah! What d'ye know 'bout it? Рол 
yer see the signal’s agin 'er ? ” i 

“ Сап’ yer le’ the man alone ? 
leckin’ о’ 'is tickets." 

“ Pore little enjine. It’s a-takin’ o’ a little 
res’, so it is, pore thing." 

This last was the contribution of a mis- 
chievous little girl. Lackland thought he 
might stand boys’ chaff. But actually to be 
chaffed by girls! The perspiration came, and 
much against his will he had to wipe his 
forehead. He knew it was weak of him, but 
he was not at al! prepared for the uproarious 
mirth which this innocent action provoked. 
For a moment he did not comprehend what 
was the matter. Then a sarcastic remark 
enlightened him. 

* Don' you go fur to laugh at 'im. 
right,'e is. 'E's more need o' ile nor ‘is 
bloomin' enjine. Good 'air ile too." 

Then Lackland was wroth against that 
foolish fat man who had thrust an insecure 
oil-can into the handiest available pocket, 
which unfortunately also contained a hand. 
kerchief. If the oil had been clean, things 
might not have been quite 80 bad, but suc- 
ceeding remarks made it. abundantly plain 
that it was not clean. 

He laid down the locomotive on the 
ground, which was a wise enough thing to do, 
as it left him freer to act on the defensive. 
But he next proceeded to get the locomotive 
between his legs so as to protect it. This 
was a mistake. There is nothing that so 
much encourages an attack as the appearance 
of expecting it.  - 

A few seconds afterwards a stone came 
rattling up. Lackland could not make up his 
mind which sound galled him more —the dul! 
thud on his own legs or the clear metallic 
ring the locomotive gave out when it was hit. 
He soon had abundant opportunities of 
judging which sound he preferred, for the 
stones came in a perfect hail. Fortunately 
they were all aimed low, so no material 
damage was done—so far as legs were соп. 
cerned. 

Soon the young ruffians tired of missile. 
warfare and came on with a fine rush. 
Lackland cannot remember any of the details. 
All he knows is that he saw his beloved 
locomotive hover for a moment glittering in 
the waning light, and then disappear with & 
splash in the basin behind him. Almost at 
the same moment he felt a firm grasp on hi: 
collar, and heard the threatening words: · 

“ Now I've got yer." 

The words were bold and threatening; 
they were not true. For the moment after 
they had been uttered the grip relaxed, and 
а mighty splash behind explained to some 
extent at least what had happened. Lackland 
had, however, no time to consider thos 
matters, for'another voice—a familiar one 
this time—had whispered other words into 
his ear: 

* Bolt for your life—Scaramel Street." 

Lackland did not take time to think: i! 
he had, he would have wondered why none 
of his old foes prevented him from makinr 
good his escape. How was he to know that 
the rabble who bad so lately attacked him 
had been appalled by a sight so awful that 
it roused even their horror. It is not every 
day in the week that you see & policeman 
sprawling about in & public basin, and it is 
just like the nature of things that, when such 
a sight comes your way, you must run away 
instead of enjoying it. Still, not the mos 
daring of that rabble band would have 
ventured the risk of being caught as an eye 
witness of that blue-coated humiliation. 

Nobody ever knew exactly how it occurred 
— nobody but Harry, that is, who told it to 
Lackland, who told it to Clinton, who told i: 
to Hobiter, who told it to Wentover, who toid 
it to me. 

It appears that when Harry came upon 


"E's a col. 


"E's 


the scene he could not at all make out which 
was his chum—so confused was the fight. 
But, keeping on the outskirts, he soon made 
out the locomotive, and guessed that the wild 
beast raging above it must be Lackland. 
When the policeman made his grab, then 
anm was quite sure, and as the blue-coat 
was holding one leg in a ridiculously rigid 
state of tension in order to keep his balance 
on the brink of the basin, Harry carefully 
gave him & blow with the edge of the hand 
on the hamstring tendons at the back of the 
knee. Every schoolboy knows that blow— 
and so does every one of that policeman's 
acquaintances. When you get that blow 
properly delivered you always fall, and if 
there happens to be & fountain-basin behind 
you, why, that's your affair. 

Our two friends now considered themselves 
out of the wood, for that poor bedraggled 
policeman could never have caught them up, 
even if they had not had such a capital start. 
Unfortunately another policeman had his 
suspicions aroused, mainly by the horri- 
ble appearance of Lackland's face. He 
challenged the boys to stop and speak to 
him. They would have acted wisely if 
they had accepted his invitation. But 
our friends were not distinguished for 
wisdom. The new pursuit was soon taken 
up, and, before they knew where they were, 
the boys had & merry mob after them 
running vigorously to the chorus of “ Stop 
thief!” 

Even yet there was hope, for they were not 
winded, and the outskirts of the town were 
at hand. Step by step they drew away from 
their pursuers; soon the last house was 
p5ssed, and the country road lay before them. 
A heavy covered waggon was coming towards 
them, and, unfortunately, the driver was not 
asleep, as such drivers usually are. Maybe 


_ he was asleep right enough, and was only 


suddenly aroused by the yells of the mob. 
In any case, just as they had come up to him 


. he suddenly brought his horse round, so that 
° horse and waggon between them effectually 


blocked the way. 
Harry ducked under the horse and was off. 


- Lackland was equally agile, but by the time 
^ he appeared on the other side the man had 
` recovered enough presence of mind to bring 


- down his whip with all his might. 


The 
thong curled round the boy's leg and brought 
him heavily to the ground. Harry turned 


- back like a shot, but before he could reach 
- his chum the waggoner had jumped down 


- no attempt to escape. 


and Lackland was a prisoner. Harry made 


In a few seconds the 


- policeman and his mob were on the scene. 
> For a moment there was much wild talking, 


x 


and the people prepared to enjoy a romantic 


. procession to the lock-up. To their disgust, 


it became evident that Lackland could not 


` walk ; something had gone wrong with his 
leg. A little conscience-stricken, the waggoner 


‘meditation on his 
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* Remember, you're responsible if anything 
goes wrong," said Harry gloomily. 

“Oh, bother. Drive round the long way, 
and we can leave the one at the 'orspital an' 
take t'other to Finiwig Street." 

And that way it was arranged. 

( То be continued.) 


offered the prisoners and their captor a lift, 
which pleased everybody, except perhaps the 
crowd. 
* 'To the hospital," moaned Lackland. 
"Finiwig Street's on the way," grunted 
the policeman uneasily. “ Let's go there 
first." 
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THAT BEAST GAINSFORD: 
A CANADIAN SCHOOL STORY. 


By THE Rev. A. ALLEN BROCKINGTON, M.A., 


Author of “A Canadian River in Winter," “ A Desperate Lacrosse Match," “Skim,” ete. 


ow was not vindictive. Besides, he was 
apparently too busy with hockey for 
wrongs; for Lower 


""anada College were going to have a very 


тоё side, and Sow would probably be.captain. 


(t was wonderful what a proficient skater 
30w had become in his five Canadian 
winters. He was very fast, very strong, and 


CHAPTER II.—ERNEST WRITES HOME. 


could control the “puck” 
wonderful way. 

The * puck" is the Canadian substitute 
for the wooden ball on which Slob Holloway 
had poured such contempt. It is a kind of 
indiarubber bung with flat faces, and slides 
instead of rolling along the ice. A match 
side consists of seven players: goalkeeper, 


point (the equivalent of the English back), 
cover-point (half-back), and four forwards, a 
line of three and an odd man, who is not 
seldom the fastest skater on the side. The 
goal-posts are about six feet high, and the 
goal-space is narrow, like a lacrosse goal. 

In Canada, the players skate all round the 
posts, but may only score from the front. 


in quite a 
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Point's chief business is to “left.” The 
curved part of the hockey-stick is flat and 
smooth, and by gripping it with the left 
hand below the right one is able to scoop 
the puck high and far into theair. Sow had 
first shone at point, but of late he had been 
playing centre-forward with excellent effect. 

All the villages, locally known as town- 
ships, put up hockey teams, and a series of 
matches had been now for some years 
arranged to decide the possession of a 
championship cup. Lower Canada College 
was well in the running this year, and Sow 
was sure that with judicious coaching they 
would stand a great chance. Their chief 
rival was Coaticook, a township just on the 
border of the United States. 

The term was not a fortnight old before 
Ernest Bradley had shaken off his aloofness, 
thanks to Sow’s friendship, and might be 
seen any day diligently improving himself 
on his skates. In fact, he would have 
thoroughly enjoyed his life if it had not been 
for Mr. Gainsford. 

On the afternoon of the day after his 
encounter with Robjohns, that master had 
sat in his room next to No. 6 for fully half 
an hour without a movement of any sort, his 
head sunk on his great broad chest and his 
brow contracted in thought. He had made 
a discovery about Ernest Bradley, and the 
discovery was evidently unpleasant. He 
had to decide upon a plan of action. He 
was not in any way daunted. He had had 
to make plans of action before to meet 
sudden emergencies. But it was very annoy- 
ing, after he seemed to see his way pretty 
clear in the matter of Robjohns, to find 
another factor in the situation in the person 
of this new boy from England. 

At last he got up and walked about the 
room. He was afraid of inconvenient 
questions or he would have migrated to 
Ontario. Good gracious! what a weakling 
he was to run away from two boys! And so 
that very evening he set to work. 

Ernest had gone down into the hall 
with the rest of the boys (except the prefects) 
for study. Mr. Gainsford was оп duty. 
Presently the master spoke: * Bradley, you 
are not working. Half an hour's drill.” 

Ernest was very much astonished, and 
hurt. А short interval, and then Mr. 
Gainsíord said again, * Holloway, go and 
call Robjohns.”’ 

Hobjohns appeared in due course. “ Rob- 
johns," said Gainsford, * your gating in- 
cludes study in hall for the week." So Sow 
was forced to bring his books down. 

The next day Gainsford had the whole 
form (O fickle youths! ) laughing at Bradley. 
And when the latter showed signs of resent- 
ment he got bis punishment drill doubled. 
The whole of that week Bradley was kept 
drilling for the full hour each day. He 
made no complaint, nor did he write home 
about it. He knew his father would tell him 
that it was probably his own fault. Besides, 
Robjohns was by way of losing one privilege 
after another, and yet he said nothing. 

One day Slob came up. 
you seem to be in the worthy Gainsford's 
good books," he said. ‘ More drill, eh ! ” 

"Yes," said Ernest dolefully. He was 
beginning to like Slob. 

“ Sorry for you," said Slob; ** beastly sorry. 
He seems to dislike all his own country- 
men." 

* Does he come from England, then?"' 
asked Ernest in surprise. 

"Of course he does. 
from the old country. 
mind never to go there. 
meeting many Gainsfords.”’ 

““ And why does he hate Robjohns во?” 

"Oh—$Sow! I don’t know. I asked Sow 
once. Because you know he used to butter 
Sow no end at first. But Sow's a very close 


He's a specimen 
I have made up my 
I couldn't stand 


“ Hallo, Gimlet, ` 


' bleed the first night of term. 
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animal when he likes ; not at all a squeaking 
Sow. And he has ideas of honour, has Sow. 
But he did let on that he knew something 
about Master Gainsford. But look out, here 
he comes!” 

“ Well, Bradley, have you finished your 
drill yet ? " asked the master. 

** Yes, sir," said Bradley. 

“Good. If you get ;ny more I shall report 
you to the Headmaster.” 

“Oh, the genial brute," said Slob, when 
he had moved away out of earshot. “And 
yet he's such a strong brute, too. He played 
for us once at footer, and there was no 
holding him. He simply won the game 
against Quebec off his own bat—or foot—or 
feet —or something. You should have heard 
the kids cheer. But the nasty temper he's 
got. Let me whisper. "They're all afraid of 
him here, except Sow—masters and all. Are 
you afraid of him ? " 

“No, I’m not," said Ernest. “Not а bit 
afraid. I sbould like to kick him." 

* Well, if you're not afraid, why don't you 
do it?” 

“What, and get expelled?” 

“Then you are afraid." 

" No, I'm not. I am afraid of getting 
expelled, but I'm not afraid of him." 

Slob went away with a higher opinion of 
the new kid. “I don’t believe he is afraid 
of him. Perhaps Gainsford knows it, and 
that's why he drops on him so. I'm afraid 
of him—1 know that jolly well," he said to 
himse!f. 

Dy half-term Ernest was getting thoroughly 
miserable. Gainsford persecuted him sys- 
tematically, and Gainsford was a strong 
man with an iron will. It was all very well 
for Robjohns. He had his hockey; Gains- 
ford couldn’t deprive him of his hockey. 
And Robjohns had also been reluctantly 
compelled to admit that Gainsford was the 
one man to get him into Kingston next year. 
The prefect was old enough, and wise enough, 
to recognise that Gainsford was a great 
teacher. He didn’t seem to work very hard 
himself, but he got the last ounce out of those 
he taught. 

Now, Robjohns was exceedingly anxious to 
pass well into Kingston. His father was also 
as keen about it as he was. The Sow that 
didn’t squeak had reasons for keeping 
silence. One would hardly suspect him of 
any thoughts that did not immediately find 
their way to the tip of his tongue, because 
his face was so frank, but there were many 
such thoughts, and he was quite willing to 
put up with a good deal so long as he could 
do well and please his father. It was easier 
for him than for Ernest. He was older; he 
had his hockey, and he had his ambitions. 

At the end of his fifth week Ernest wrote 
a longish letter home. It ran: “*“ Dear 
Father,—I am trying to get on here because 
I know you want me to; but there’s a master 
here that makes my life perfectly miserable, 
and I can’t keep from telling you any longer. 
It started the very first day after I came. Не 
began giving me punishment drill for 
nothing at all, and jeering at me in class 
because I came from England, and making 
me look a fool every time he could. He 
seems to hate me. Не hates Robjohns too, 
who is the prefect I wrote to you about and 
an awfully decent chap, and made his mouth 
I think I told 

ou that before, though! Well, this week I 

ave done nothing but drill, drill, drill, and 
I've -been gated, and Mr. Latrobe’ has 
threatened to stick me if I don’t behave 
better. I can't behave better. I simply 
try as hard as I can. But Mr. Gainsford 
drops on me right and left. Не says I'm no 
good at mathematics. I know I never was 
any good, but that's no reason for giving me 
drill. I try hard—as hard as I can. But I'm 


forgetting what I specially meant to ask you; C 


Can I leave here, and go to that other schoo! 
in Ontario we talked about? I like it ail 
right here except for Mr. Gainsford. But he 
makes my life perfectly miserable. А very 
funny thing happened at first. When I 
heard him speak I thought it was that 
master—I forget his name—we used to have 
at Rodway about four years ago—you know, 
the one who left so suddenly in the middle 
of term. I didn’t know him well, but he was 
tall like this man, though he hadn’t a long 
brown beard. Do write, dear father, and tell 
me what to do. Thank mother for her letter, 
and please don’t tell her how miserable I feel. 
—Your loving son, Ernest.” 

His father’s reply was characteristic: 
* Don't be a milksop. You write like a little 
kid of ten." This was the pith of the letter, 
and there was a postscript: “I am making a 
few inquiries about Gainsford.” 

The fact was that Mr. Bradley was person- 
ally interested. He had been a great friend 
of the Headmaster of Rodway, and remem- 
bered perfectly the details of quite a sensa- 
tional episode in the career of that school, 
when a certain master suddenly disappeared 
ufter a deed of violence that very nearly 
terminated fatally. So he wrote to his 
friend in England, and sent him a Lower 
Canada College Football group in which Mr. 
Gainsford figured prominently. To allow 
himself to be photographed in a football 
group was a very regrettable indiscretion on 
the part of Mr. Gainsford. 


A ’LONGSHORE SALT. 


Ma young gents, you've 'earl of me, 
When studyin’ your 'istory. 

Upon the roll of Britain's fame 

You'll find inscribed my 'umble name. 


My gallant deeds, a perfect ‘ost, 

I'l not relate—I never boast. 

'Tis me who made my country great, 
And now you see me desolate. 

The awful dangers I ‘ave dared; 

The 'ardships I've endured and shared ; 
The courage I 'ave oft displayed 

When all about me were dismayed ; 
The darin' deeds ns I 'ave done; 

The victories as I 'ave won— 


But why of these things should I speak ? 
For praise, young gents, I never seek. 


I might say more, but no, I'll not. 
When this poor ’ulk of mine shall rot, 
You'll doubtless see my 'istory, 

And statues to my memory ; 

And poets then will sing my praise, 
And people love me all their days; 
Meanwhile, I've lived a week, I think, . 
Without a bit to eat or drink. 


But soon I'll pass away, and then 

No more I'll need the 'elp of men. 

The nation then will weep in vain, 

And sadly wish me back again; 

My very name they'll love and bless; 

And yet you see me penniless. 

Young gentlemen, I thank you true; 

Our country’s honour'e saved by you. 

xu & ССО веет J. Вклхрох. 
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WORK AND PLAY IN INDIA: 
“THE ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER.” 


* By a MEMBER OF THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 
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E is also called the Istunt Sahib and the 

Chhota or Little Sahib in contrast to 

the Burra Sahib or the Deputy-Commis- 

sioner, and many and various are the uses 

he is put to during his first two or three 
years in the Indian Civil Service. 


On his arrival at Bombay he reports him- 
self „о the secretary and finds out where he 
is posted, and then takes the first train, 
say to the Punjab, and gets his first glimpse 
of Indis as he lounges on the long comfort- 
able seat of an Indian first smoker. 


The journey is very novel and interesting. 
At each station there are crowds of natives 
of all sorts and sizes—the trim soldier, the 
sturdy husbandman, the fat and podgy 
merchant, and the cringing  menial. At 
length, after a journey of two days and three 
nights (and aren't the nights bitterly cold !), 
he arrives at his destination and is met by & 
red-coated chaprassi or native orderly, who 
takes charge of him and his belongings and 
carries him off alongdusty roadsand through 
a teeming, toiling bazaar to the bungalow of 
the D.C. In India everything is expressed 
in initials: the D.C. is the Deputy-Commis- 
sioner and A.C. the Assistant-Commissioner. 


If our A.C. has not had any connection 
with India, he will probably conceive a 


bungalow as an erection of mud and bamboo, | 


and will be agreeably surprised to find him- 
self driven through a well-kept garden and 
alight ata handsome stone house standing 
high on a plinth some feet high, surrounded 
by a sweeping verandah. Inside he will 
find a well-appointed house, a-dainty draw- 
ing-room if his D.C. is a married man, and 
a charming hostess. He will be pressed to 
make this his home until he can get a 
bungalow, or altogether if he has a mind. 


After a day or two’s rest and unpacking 
he will have a chaprassi assigned to him, 
апа а court reader will be appointed. And 
then, with a pardonable sense of importance, 
he will take his seat on the bench of the 
court allotted to him and begin struggling 
with petty cases, assisted by his reader and 
chaprassi, the former helping him with 
procedure, the other by translating the words 
of the witnesses. 


At first the trial of а simple case of 
&ssnult will be a trial also to the tyro magis- 
trate. The novelty of the thing, the pro- 
cedure, the language, the perjury of both 
parties and the witnesses, will bewilder him, 
nnd he will perhaps pass a sleepless night 
trying to come to a conscientious conclusion 
as to whether Husain Bakhsh really did hit 
Fateh Chand, who thereupon became sense- 
less; or whether, as Husain’ Bakhsh avers, 
Fateh Chand is only bringing the suit because 
Husain Bakhsh’s sister’s husband brought a 
suit against Fateh Chand’s cousin’s aunt. 
He will then write a learned and masterly 
judgment on this cause célébre and pass 
sentence of punishment or acquittal. 


Until our hero has passed his Depart- 
mental Exam. in all subjects— i.e. Law, 
Language, Revenue and Treasury, Lower 
Standard, he remains a third.class magis- 
trate, and has but limited powers. Hethere- 
fore devotes the first few months of his 
service to passing this exam., and is not 
given too much practical work. 


He usually spends his morning at 
Kacherri, as the court is called, and by 
hearing unimportant cases he does no one 
much harm, and learns a great deal of the 
language as she is spoke and the procedure 


of the courts, the application of the law to 
particular cases, and a certain insight into 
native character, which appears at its worst 
in the courts of Themis. After tiffin or 
lunch he returns to his books and reads up 
law and procedure, revenue and treasury, or 
goes to the District Treasury and sees how 
money isreceived and disbursed, how accounts 
are kept, and how the money is stored ; or he 
will go to the jail and be instructed by the 
jailer in how an Indian jail is managed. 
He will then return to the bungalow and 
play a game of tennis or racquets with the 
D.C. or knock about with a polo-ball. At 
the end of the month he will have the 
pleasure of signing his first salary bill and 
drawing his pay. 

Then one day the D.C. will tell the A.C. to 
go into camp, which means that for a 
fortnight or a month he will be touring 
about from village to village, living in tents ; 
he will take his office with him, and be 
accompanied by his reader and chaprassi ; as 
he goes he will hear cases, examine the crops, 
and talk with the peasant-farmers. So, one 
fine morning, he mounts his horse and rides 
to his first halt, a distance of ten miles or so 
from headquarters, and begins camping— 
that most delightful part of a civilian’s life. 


As he rides along, the keen air of a morning 
in the cold weather makes him blithe and 
happy, and inclined to laugh at the squirrels 
scurrying up the trees, the “ seven sisters " 
chattering and hopping around. Then, as 
the sun gets warmer, he will see the tents of 
his camp gleaming in a distant village and 
put his horse to a canter the quicker to get 
his bath and breakfast. 


As he approaches the village, the lumber- 
dars or headmen come out to meet him, and 
present on a handkerchief rupees for him to 
touch and remit, and, if there is a thana or 
police-atation, the native inspector wil! ride 
out and, dismounting, hand his sword for the 
Sahib to touch and return ; it is a pretty little 
ceremony, and is always gone through when 
an officer approaches the village where 
he makes his halt. After a tub and 
& splendid breakfast the Chhota Sahib 
receives visitors, asks the peasants if they 
are well and happy, and then begins his case- 
work; the litigants and witnesses squat 
outside his tent and come before him as they 
are summoned by the chaprassi. 


Our A.C. is now better accustomed to the 
work and language, and disposes of his work 
more quickly. Business done, he takes his 
gun, dog, and chaprassi, and goes out in search 
of game, which he is pretty sure to find, 
especially if he is near a river or jheel; he 
will pick up a villager or two and get talking 
to them about the village. Before leaving he 
goes to the village and inspects the school, 
if there is one, and looks at anything that is 
of interest. 


Meanwhile part of his camp has gone on 
ahead to the next halt, and he is left with 
one tent, in which he dines and sleeps ; but it 
is roomy and comfortable, and when at last 
he turns in he has just time before he goes 
to sleep to come to the conclusion that 
camping is a very jolly life. I forgot to say 
that during his tour he is accompanied by 
the zaildar of the zail in which he happens 
to be; this zaildar is, so to speak, the squire 
of the place, and is generally well educated 
and good company. 

By now the date of his exam. is drawing 


near, and, primed with a certain amount of 
knowledge, he goes to Lahore, where he meets 
other men of his own and preceding years, 
among them, perhaps, an old 'Varsity friend, 
and all of them good sorts. They compare 
stations and notes, and come to the conclusion 
that India is not a bad place or the Indian 
Civil a bad service. Our particular A.C. 
does pretty well, gets Lower Standard in all 
and Higher in some groups, and has Ше 
satisfaction of seeing himself gazetted as a 
magistrate of the second class. 


It is now the end of April, and hot, or 
becoming so. He goes back to his old 
station, or perhaps another one, or very 
likely is made superintendent of a large jail 
or put in charge of a plague inspection-camp, 
or if there is a famine, as there usually is, 
he may be put on famine duty and help 
some struggling, sweating D.C. cope with 
that terrible enemy. 


The increasing heat and the more 
responsible and absorbing work makes Indian 
life assume a stern reality; but if the A.C. 
is in a good station, there are the games and 
club to look forward to, a smart game of 
polo, hockey, or tennis, and all the gup and 
gossip of an Indian station. He will hob- 
nob with breezy young subalterns, who will 
vote him a good sort, and wish they had his 
pay. He is made an honorary member of 
the native messes, and the gunners, too, will 
hold out to him the right hand of fellow- 
ship. 

Thus the dreaded hot weather will pass 
not unpleasantly, for the heat makes more 
genial and sociable the Anglo-Indian, who, 
now his Mem Sahib is away at some hill 
station, resorts more to the billiard-room ; 
hockey, polo, and cricket matches are 
arranged, and stiff collars are discarded for 
loose soft shirts. Perhaps a friend at Simla 
will ask him up there, and, getting ten days’ 
“ casual," he goes up by tonga a drive of 
nearly sixty miles to the gay city, appreciat- 
ing at every milestone the cooler feeling in 
the air and being able to forget his prickly 
heat. The peep at the home of the 
Olympians, a dance, and a dinner-party or 
two, invigorate his spirits, that have been a 
bit tried by the hot weather, though he has 
not perhaps noticed it. 


Then come the rains in refreshing deluges, 
making the parched ground to put on a 
velvet of green, and the A.C. looks forward to 
the approach of the cold weather, but not 
much to that of the October exam. How- 
ever, he passes this, and gets at Christmas his 
full powers and pay, ready now to be 
appointed to any post, a useful and efficient 
officer. 


Then come the Christmas holidays, and, 
feeling himself now quite full-fledged, he goes 
to Lahore and, for an all too brief week, 
enjoys the gaieties and festivities of Christmas 
week, where we will say adieu to him. 
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BOY SWIMMERS, AND WHAT THEY SHOULD AIM AT: 


A CHAT WITH THE PRIME 


MINISTER OF THE SWIMMING WORLD 


(MR. GEORGE PRAGNELL, President and late Honorary Secretary of the Amateur Swimming Association). 


HE Amateur Swimming Association is the 
Parliament of the swimming world. To 
it every club of any repute will belong, 
whether juvenile or senior. By it every- 
thing connected with the water in the way 
of sport is controlled, and it even regulates 
the costumes of those who indulge in this 
most delightful pastime. It has a larger 
number of members than any football or 
cricket association, and is a power for good 
in absolutely refusing to allow money to be 
made in any way out of a sport which aims 
not only at teaching you to swim, dive, and 
float, but also how to use that: knowledge in 
saving life from drowning. It ulso awards 
certificates of good character and swimming 
ability to professional teachers of natation. 
It has popularised the game of water polo; 
taken up the work of instructing children 
and school teachers in the art; enforced 
decency in publie exhibitions of swim- 
ming, and greatly raised the standard of 
amatenrism and the tone of the sport in 
all its bearings. 

In business, Mr. George Pragnell is 
manager of one of the largest firms in 
London. In his leisure time, for love of the 
art, he has done what he can to win for boys 
the extension of opportunities to swim. Не 
has been connected with swimming for over 
twenty years, and, in addition to his work on 
the governing body proper, has been one of 
the founders in turn of the Ravensbourne 
Swimming Club, the City of London Swim- 
ming Association, the London Water-Polo 
League, and the Life-Saving Society. 

“What do you think of swimming?” I 
asked him. 

“It is the healthiest of English exercises, 
the purest of our national pastimes, and the 
most useful of all our recreations. Yet it 
is probably the worst supported nnd has 
more general apathy, criminal negligence, 
and erass stupidity to contend with than all 
the rest put together. The opportunities 
afforded by our rivers are passed over, while 
the facilities along the sea-coast are in- 
adequate and uninviting. New baths are 
built with the same anomalies and defects 
as those erected fifty years ago, and there 
are many large towns which cannot boast 
any swimming-bath or bathing-place at all. 
It is only during the last few months that 
our soldiers at Aldershot have had anything 
better than a dirty canal to bathe in, and 
our sailors, fisherinen, and boatmen are 
notoriously ignorant of swimming and life- 
saving. The great City of London does not 
possess a proper swimming-bath, in spite of 
ceaseless agitation for it; and an enlightened 
Education Department has quite recently 
decided to teach school children to swim 
only on land. How truly do the words of 
the great Colossus apply: “ So little done-— 
so much to do!" 

" What are the principal objects of the 
Amateur Swimming Association?” I in- 
quired. 

“ To encourage the art of swimming and 
the game of water-polo, to provide more 
facilities for learning and practising the art, 
and to promote and hold amateur champion- 
ships. There are five districts of the 
Amateur Swimming Association all working 
to the same end—viz. the Midland District, 
the Northern District, the North-Eastern 
District, the Southern District, and the 
Western District, all of whom are directly 
represented pro rata in the government of 
the sport." 

" What is an amateur swimmer ? ” 

* Ап amateur is one who has never com- 


peted for a money prize, declared wager, or 
staked bet; who has never taught, pursued, 
or assisted in the practice of swimming or 
any other athletic exercise as a means of 
pecuniary gain, and who has not knowingly 
or without protest taken part in any com- 
petition or exhibition with anyone who is 
not an amateur. Anyone is a professional 
if he engage in swimming or in any other 
athletic exercises, or personally teach, train, 
or coach any person therein, for pecuniary 
grain, or if he sell, realise, or otherwise turn 
into cash any prize won by him. He must 
not accept remuneration for swimming in 
publie, neither must he take anything for 
expenses over and above the third-class fare 
оп a railway when travelling to a competi- 
tion. 

* All swimming races and competitions in 
water-polo matches are held under the laws 
of the A.S.A., and stringent rules are drawn 
up for the conduct of these matters. We 
also regulate the whole matter of racing, and 
disapprove of sensational swimming, diving, 
or under-water competitions for boys. Records 
are only recognised for 100 yds., 150 yds., 
220 yds., 300 yds., 4 mile, 500 yds., 4 mile, 
1,000 yds.. 1 mile, and plunging. 

“The 100 yds. championship last year 
took place at Manchester, and the English 
amateur record of 60! sec. by J. Н. Derby- 
shire was beaten by F. C. V. Lane, of Sydney, 
who did 60 sec. dead, as did К. Cavill 
(another Australian), who was beaten hy the 
merest touch, with Derbyshire only inches 
away. The standard time is 1 min. 8 sec., 
and each competitor who accomplishes this 
is entitled to a certificato. The record for 
220 yds. was also beaten last year at Weston- 
super-Mare. F. C. V. Lane doing it in 2 min. 
283 see., with Cavill again 4 good second, and 
the English sprint champion not competing. 

“If the boys of the‘ Boy's Own Paper’ 
want to know what a good performance is 
for this distance, we consider 3 min. For 
500 yds. the standard time is 7 min. 25 
sec., and the amateur record 6 min. 252 sec., 
made by D. Billington last year. He is the 
ex-boy champion of England, whose por- 
trait appeared in the * B.O.P? a few yeurs 
avo in connection with the Ravensbourne 
Carnival. He is now seventeen, and Cavill 
is eighteen. The latter, who is also a fine 
ornamental swimmer, gained a sensational 
victory in the à mile in 11 min. 502 sec. 
The standard is 14 min. 30 sec. 

* The mile championship was won by the 
English, Austrian, French, and German 
champion, J. A. Jarvis, of Leicester (the 
standard time is 32 min. and record 25 min. 
13? sec.) He also easily won the long-dis- 
tance championship from the Anglian Boat- 
house to Putney Pier, a distance of 5 miles 60 
yds., in the Thames. This race was instituted 
in 1877, and the first trophy was presented 
by members of Parliament, Lords and 
Commons. 

“ The salt-water championship at Shields 
was won by Cavill, with Read (yet another 
Australian visitor) second. The trophies for 
this and two other championships are the 
gift of Mr. Horace Davenport, an amateur 
with world-wide fame. The N.C.A.S.A. and 
the Otter, Surbiton, and Ravehsbourne Clubs 
have also presented trophies. All the Asso- 
ciation Cups are perpetual, the other donors 
being Messrs. Read, Innes, and Pragnell. 

“ Boys may be interested to know that the 
plunging championship took place at South- 
wark, on October 9, when the English 
amateur record was 79 ft. 3 in. made by 
W. Taylor, on September 3 of the previous 


year at Bootle. But if lads want to excel in 
plunging, they can obtain our certificate by 
accomplishing a standard distance of 60 ft. 
Of far more interest, however, to the lads are 
the events which are open to boys, and ever 
since 1896 there has been a Schoolboys’ 
Championship of England—it is a fight for 
a trophy, a perpetual challenge shield, and it 
is open to teams of four boys from any one 
school, all of whom are amateurs and must 
be under the age of fourteen on May 1 in 
the vear of the competition. 

* Somehow or another this excites a great 
deal of enthusiasm in the North, and the 
trophy has always gone to a northern school. 
The teams from the Arnot Street School, 
Liverpool, or from Ardwick Green, Manchester, 
had up to the present been successful; and 
once again, on October 13 of last year, they 
had to defend their title against teums from 
Leicester, Leeds, and Sunderland. I shall be: 
very glad when the South of England revives 
swimming as it has revived football. The 
North is much ahead of the South outside 
London, and the boys of Northumberland 
and Durham met on October 13, at New- 
castle, for a championship. In Yorkshire 
also the boys have a schoolboy champion- 
ship at Barnsley. Last year it was won by 
the Bailey Street Board School, Stockton-on- 
Tees, while the Yorkshire trophy was won 
by a Leeds School— St. Michael's. One of 
the leading northern papers--the “ Leeds 
Mercury "—has taken an intense interest in 
making this contest popular among boys, 
and the age of competitors is restricted to 
thirteen. 

“Then, of course, there is the London 
School Team Championship, the contest for 
which takes place at Westminster Baths this 
year on October 3. It is a competition con- 
fined to schools within a radius of twenty 
miles of Charing Cross, and the teams ure 
composed of six boys who must beunder fifteen 
years of age on the last day of the year of the 
competition. Each entrant must have at- 
tended the school he represents before July 1 
in the year in which he competes, und must 
have continued in attendance regularly up to 
the date of the final competition. In 1891 
Oxford Garden School won the first of these 
efforts. They were also successful in 1892, 
but in 1900 and 1901 Rotherhithe New Road 
were successful. The competition is very, 
very keenly fought out. Another popular 
boys’ event is the Squadron race for the 
shield presented by the City of London 
Swimming and  Life-Saving Association. 
This is confined to the schools connected 
with the various City companies. 

“The present year of grace will be 
memorable in that, simultaneously with the 
gift of an international cup for swimming to 
the Life-Saving Society by His Majesty King 
Edward vir, the Amateur Swimming Asso- 
ciation has resolved to initiate district com- 
petitions in connection with the National 
Schoolboy Championshiv, already referred 
to. The council desire to make these events 
widely known in the north, south, west, 
north-east, and Midlands respectively. The 
winning school in each of these five districts 
becomes entitled to compete for the national 
trophy ; and in order to create still greater 
interest the Editor of the * Boy’s Own PAPER?’ 
has very kindly promised us five challenge 
shields-—one for each of the district winners 
to hold for twelve months. 

* But what is our ideal? Well, every boy, 
I say, ought to learn swimming— every boy, 
that is, who has health ; and I am perfectly 
certain he could... Іа our own house c: 
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business, where there are over one thousand, 
all can learn swimming free, if they like, and 
the object is not only to learn swimming, 
but to learn how to apply that knowledge in 
saving life and in restoring the apparently 
drowned. As a matter of fact, the City 
Association will teach anyone to swim free 
of cost; and where there is no school, or 
where the number of boys can be got 
together, classes are now held by the Life- 
Saving Society for teaching how to rescue 
the drowning; how to effect release in the 
matter of being clutched; and how to re- 
suscitate the apparently drowned and pro- 
mote warmth and circulation. The Royal 
Humane Society also promotes competitions 
at the public schools and on the training 
ships. They award medallions for pro- 
ficiency and, as is well known, make awards 
of money or medals for saving, or attempting 
to save, life from drowning. 

"A word as to water-polo. The game 
has now gained such a hold on the English 
publie that International matches between 
England, Scotland, and Ireland and Wales 
are played. The first match was played in 
1890 between England and Scotland, and 
since then 12 matches have been played, 
of which England has won 9 and lost 3. 
But the superiority of the English players 
ia shown by the fact that 44 goals have 
been scored by them as against 15 by 
their opponents. Last year the contest 
lapsed in consequence of the Scottish Asso- 
ciation refusing to play for financial reasons. 
Scotland has played altogether 21 matches, 
won 10, drawn 1, апі lost 10. England has 
played Ireland annually since 1898, and has 
managed to win every match, but the Irish- 
men are by no means disheartened, and 
soon?r or later they are likely to come to 
the front.  Altogether Ireland has played 
15 International matches, has not had a 
single win, and has only drawn 1 against 
Wales in 1893. England has also always 
beaten Wales, and in every department seems 
to me to be very powerful. By the way, 
water-polo is an exceedingly pretty game and 
а popular variation at swimming-matches. 

“ Briefly, the game is played with a ball 
that is round, quite fully inflated, that 
measures not less than 273 in. nor more than 
28} in. in circumference. The width of the 
goals is 10 ft., and the cross-bar is 3 ft. 
above the surface when the water is 5 ft. 
or over in depth, and 8 ft. from the bottom 
whan the water is less than 5 ft. in depth. 
The distance between the goals—that is, the 
field of play—shall not exceed 30 yds., nor 
be less than 19 yds. The width must not 
be more than 20 yds. and shall be of even 
width throughout the field of play, and the 
water must not be less than 3 ft. deep. 
Each side consists of seven players—the 
match is 14 min., 7 min. either way, and 
3 min. are allowed at half-time for change 
of ends. There are also the usual pro- 
tections against fouls, and penalty throws, 
and there are regulations governing the 
players. Water-polo has made swimming 
very popular, and anything that does that 
is sure to be exceedingly useful. 

* For, after all, we look at swimming from 
the useful point of view, and what so greatly 
grieves me is that in the City of London 
there is no swimming-bath. As already stated 
etforts have been made to get one. We have a 
City Association with thirty affiliated clubs, 
embracing a membership of over 3,000, and it 
із а most remarkable thing that there should 
be no proper swimming-bath in it, and that 
there should be all this apathy in spite of so 
many lamentable cases of drowning. One 
never knows when swimming knowledge will 
become useful. How important it is for all 
who go in for oarsmanship was witnessed in 
the following case. Some few years ago, 
on à Saturday afternoon, two rowing fours 
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left Bournemouth Pier, for the usual pleasure 
trip of a pull across to the Dorsetshire 
village of Studland. Off the rocks by 
Swanage a squall had been noticed; but this 
having subsided, the trip began. When а 
mile and a-half from shore the gale overtook 
the boats, and they made for the shore only 
to be swamped by the heavy sens. Then 
ensued a prolonged struggle for life. In one 
boat were two members of the local swim- 
ming club, and they assisted their three 
companions to gain hold of the boat, and 
then swam to shore for assistance. All were 
eventually rescued, but in an exhausted 
condition. In the other boat were two 
swimmers, and for over an hour these two 
stayed by their companions. They placed 
oars under their arms and replaced them as 
the heavy seas washed them from the ex- 
hausted lads. One of them succumbed after 
he had been repeatedly brought up, and 
another swimmer dived three times success- 
fully for one of the rest of the crew, but 
diving the fourth time lost sight of him. 
The remainder managed to keep afloat with 
great ditliculty until rescued. 

* What is so sad is the number of people 
who go in for rowing or sailing and who 
are unable to swim, and one is glad to know 
that in our public schools much more atten- 
tion is now paid to this matter. Eton 
College is in the very forefront ; there, syste- 
matic swimming has been taught since 
1839. It owed its introduction to George 
Augustus Selwyn, then private tutor of the 
school, and afterwards a Bishop of New 
Zealand and Lichtield, and the rule was 
that boys should be compelled to pass a 
swimming test before they were allowed to 
row. The passing takes place at about the 
end of May, and all the boys who have come 
to the school since the previous summer, 
and who think that they can pass, enter. 
They have to swim on their chest 250 yds., 
and have to know how to tread water and 
swim on their backs. A very famous ex- 
ponent as a boy was Lord Harris, the Cabinet 
Minister, and the still better-known famous 
Kent county cricketer. 

"At Harrow School there is a great deal 
of swimming, and the boys possess a splendid 
bath, some 500 ft. long and between 60 ft. 
and 100 ft. wide. The best swimmers are 
termed Dolphins, and they have to be able to 
swim half & mile, to swim 20 min., and also 
to show that they know how to dive for and 
understand the rescue of a drowning man. 

* At Rugby, too, a good deal of attention is 
paid to swimming, but it is not compulsory ; 
though it is at Uppingham, where it is con- 
sidered of the highest importance. The school 
has a splendid bath, made by the natural 
brook, and there are a good many races. 

“At Rossall for some years swimming has 
been a subject of a good deal of attention, and 
every boy has to practise swimming on the 
half-holidays in the summer term until he 
can swim the length of a bath—40 yds. No 
boy is allowed to bathe in the sea until he has 
his certificate, and that means that he can 
swim а quarter of a mile in 12 min.; that 
he can swim under water for 15 yds., and 
that he can also float and tread water. And 
we are told that about one out of every five 
in the school pass this test. At Winchester, 
Cheltenham, Sherborne, Tonbridge, Shrews- 
bury, Clifton, and Marlborough, swimming 
competitions are carried out, and also at 
the London schools, such as Highgate, 
Merchant Taylors’, Dulwich, and others. 

* Yes, we are one with Confucius, in that 
‘he who saveth a life is greater than one that 
taketh a city. And surely there is a very 
great deal inthe contention. In nearly every 
case life might be saved if the majority of 
boys and girls were only taught this useful 
art as part of their education. Nothing can 
be better than the teaching of everyone to 


acquire the useful knowledge, because they 
never know when they may be called upon to 
use it. It may be on a holiday; it may be, 
perhaps, that they have gone out boating and 
something leads to an upset, and some are 
found who cannot swim and who do nct 
know how to hold on to & boat, and who 
hamper their would-be rescuers because these 
do not know how to save life, nor yet how 
to disentangle themselves and to prevent the 
person who is in danger from dragging them 
into danger too. In this new century we do 
want to see every boy able to swim, able to 
tuke his part in this branch of athletics, for 
then boys will have at least the satisfaction 
of knowing that they are not only promoting 
their own health and developing their own 
bodies and increasing their own physique, 
but that they will be ready to help when the 
need arises. And the terrible list of bathing 
and boating disasters year by year proves 
that it comes to very many to put their 
knowledge into practice and to save life." 
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A RELIC OF THE ARMADA. 


(See page 600.) 


By CHARLES J. DE LACY. 


N the year 1588, as every “B.O.P.” reader should 
know, the mighty Armada sailed up the Enztist. 
Channel to invade old England. The command of tte 
sea was not at that time understood, but it is certau 
the British war-ships broke up the Spanish fleet inte 
portions, and, thus split up, they made for any pert; 
but, as history has it, a great gule coming on scattered 
them around our, at that time, barren shores of 
Ireland and Scotland. and great numbers of ships ful 
of guns and thousands of armed men went to pieces оп 
the rocky shores or were stranded, never to sail nain 
across “ Biskey ” to the sunny shores of Spain. Кеше 
went to pieces in the way I have shown in my illu-tr.- 
tion, on the high jron-bound cliffs of the west coast of 
Ireland and Devon. Thousands of Spanish sailors ard 
soldiers landed on the coasts of Ireland and, tLe 
religion of the two countries being the same, the new- 
comers fraternised with the old and intermarmed w.th 
the women, thus producing в distinct type, the 
remains of which we вее to-day in the blue-black hair 
and dark-eyed race of many Irish men and women, 

Some few years ago I was engaged drawing some 
pictures for a well-known naval and military journal, 
and the illustrations were to be of the Spanish Armaia. 
After I had finished this commission, and feeling the 
need of a change after the close work of detail, a frieri 
of mine, a shipowner, offered mea trip on a small screw 
steamer to Plymouth and back. This vessel was prin- 
cipally engaged in river work, and it was found tiecee- 
eury to all a regular navigating officer and а few mere 
hands to the usual complement. 

Ali went well on the trip from the Thames to 
Plymouth. After n most enjoyable week at Pls weuth, 
we up anchor one afternoon and left the "Sound." I 
did not like the Jook of the angry red sunset that 
evening, aud, sure enough, it came on to blow, and a 
very heavy swell set in from the bay. Our sma. 
screw slid down one green sea-hill iuto the deep та, 
and climbed up the next big wave like a switchbara, 
When near the “Start” our two skippers put ther 
heads together, and came to the conclusion not to risk 
the vessel, but run for shelter into one of the bays «T 
the coast. We ran rapidly under the lee of the line, 
and found bigh granite cliffs with a heavy surf 
breaking. Feeling our way in with the lead.lge 
going, we presently were met by some fisherinen, aise 
going in, who promised. if we would keep near, *o 
pilot us to a safe anchorage. This we glullv did. ari 
oresent]y dropped our anchor under Bolt Head, a! 
bad a quiet, happy night. 

The morning broke fine and beautiful, and, after a 
hearty breakfast, our crew hoisted out eur beat, ard, 
armed with my sketch-book and camera, we priest 11. 
shore. It was delightful to look over the boats ssie 
into the clear depths below: the boat seeuiet sus- 
pended in air, and down below was well—ampy 
fairyland. While I was sitting in the little gere ral 
shop in the one village street, a man caine 1n and oo 
the storm had washed up part of an old Spar >2 
Armada treasure-chest, in which were а few silve” 
dollars; would I like to see them? The coins ber 
produced, I wanted to buy one or two. Ro the mar 
went to see if the owner would dispose, which le aa 
willing to do, as money was scame. Î gut one ef ths 
largest, and our two oflleers got the others Nos 
comes the curious part of the story. Before baying 
home I had been paid for my drawings of the Armana 
pictures, and, as l handed up my money te Pay fr tl o 
Spanish dollar, worn with хел rust and erste wit: 
age, it flashed across my mind how singular thas was 
to pay for this coin with money earned by Ina cic 
drawings of the very subject. The coasteusri: mc 
told me afterwards that for years they bad Кост 
that the outline of the old Spanish ship could be ж 
under water at certain times in the bay. 
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T eee now to the time- 
= honoured method of 
—— 7 fishing by float, it must 

E | first be understood that a 
float must be looked upon as a necessary 
evil, and kept as inconspicuous to the fish as 
possible. For this reason floats are usually 
painted green underneath, though white at 
the top. 

In rough or very deep water a fairly large 
float may be used with advantage, as saving 
you time by sinking your bait quickly, etc. ; 
but in shallow and quiet water the smallest 
possible float has many advantages. 

Besides affording but а small mark for the 
eyes of the fish, it makes much less splash 
in reaching the water, and will show a slight 
bite more readily. 

Perhaps the best float for ordinary work is 
a small porcupine-quill, which should be as 
short and thick a3 you can get it. 

It is well to have a globular cork with a 
hole in it to fit the quill, so that, in case you 
require a larger float, you can add the cork. 

Thus equipped, and with a long, light 
cane rod and two or three gut lines of 
various thicknesses, from the finest-drawn 
to medium, you will be ready for almost any 
fish. 

Of course you will want a few feet of silk 
line next the top of your rod, and some shot, 
and a variety of hooks; also a plummet. 

If there are many large chub, barbel, or 
carp in the water, running tackle is neces- 
sary; but otherwise it is often better to fish 
with a “tight line"; and this is especially 
the case when roach are the quarry chiefly 
sought, these fish being so delicate in their 
way of biting. 

In the Lea, and similar rivers, roach- 
fishing has developed into & fine art, and 
enthusiasts may be seen on any holiday 
sitting patiently, each on his wooden or 
wicker * basket," and holding his long, 
white, cane rod just over the tip of his quill 
float, while he watches for (and sometimes 
hits) a nibble which the ordinary angler 
would not notice. 

It is a fascinating method of fishing, but 
not, perhaps, suited to the active habits of 
most schoolboys. Moreover, the season for 
it has hardly begun till September, for, 
though you may do well in the summer 
sometimes, you are more likely to catch a 
lot of undersized fish scarcely worth the 
great care and pains hestowed on them. 

The large fish are at present in rather 
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SUMMER FISHING. 
By J. PAUL TAYLOR. 


PART II. 


shallow water and among weeds, where this 
method is not suitable, but rather those pre- 
viously described. , 

By far the best bottom-fishing at this time 
of year is to be had in the late evenings and 
early mornings, when not only roach, but 
tench, carp, and bream, will sometimes feed 
quite freely for a short time. 

The tackle used should be somewhat 
stouter than that for day-work, and running 
tackle is desirable, also hooks of good size. 

It is well to use plenty of ground-bait in 
the evening, if you intend fishing the same 
spot on the following morning. 

This is especially the case for bream, carp, 
or tench. Ground-baiting in ordinary roach- 
fishing may easily be overdone, and a little 
bread and bran (mixed) thrown in occasion- 
ally is generally better than a large quantity. 
A quarter of a loaf ought to last you all day. 
It should be made up with the bran into a 
loose paste, stiff enough to sink. but not so 
stiff as the piece of white paste you use for 
your hook. 

Sometimes you will find that cubes of 
crust, carefully cut, will be even more attrac- 
tive than this paste, but it is difficult to keep 
them on. 

If you find that you keep flicking off your 
paste when striking, it is well to try gentles 
instead, as these will keep on in spite of 
clumsy management, and small roach will 
often take them even better than paste. 
Perch and gudgeon will also prefer them, and 
dace and chub like them well. 

Putting them on will stain your nails 
black ; but boys, unluckily, don’t mind that ! 

You get them at the butcher’s, though they 
will say they “ haven’t any,” for these little 
maggots live in bad meat; but if you want 
gentles for immediate use, a large tackle- 
maker's is the best place to ask for them, for 
those from butchers’ require keeping in sand 
a few days before use. 

The same remarks apply to worms, except 
that you don't get them at the butcher's. 
Red-worms and brandlings are found in old 
manure-heaps, and lobs and dew-worms 
may be gathered, by help of a lantern, on & 
lawn at night. They are best kept in damp 
moss. 

In float-fishing for perch with worm, do 
not let the bait be on the bottom, as you 
should with other fish, but & foot or so 
above, and try to find your perch by experi- 
menting at the tails of weeds over a gravelly 
bottom, or by old piles or wooden bridges. 

Very early in the morning, at a ford, is a 
capital time and place for large perch. It 
is of little use to try after the traffic has 
begun. These fish are not in good condition 
till August or September, and the same may 
be said of chub and barbel. 

There remains the bream—and of bream- 
fishing a little goes a long way with most 
people, for he is an ugly, slimy brute, giving 
but little sport in proportion to his portly 
size. 

Nevertheless, if a boy wants to make a 
record for weight of fish, let him go down in 
July to one of the famous bream resorts, 
either on the Broads, or on the Norfolk 
rivers. 

Perhaps Cantley, on the Yare, is still as 
good a spot as any, though not equal to its 
old fame. Here I have seen the bottom of 
a sea-boat covered with big bream, from 
two to five pounds, all caught in a few hours 
by two rods. 

The method is to ground-bait over-night 
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with meal mixed with clay, and to go out an 
hour before daylight (say two or three o'clock) 
the next morning and fish the spot with 
heavy tackle and lob-worms, using two rods. 

If you are strong and active, you may be 
able to manage the great boat provided, and 
to fix her, with the long rypecks, against the 
strong tide; but it is no easy matter. as I 
can testify, without a boatman. Most people 
employ one; and you should do so unless 
you can swim well, for fixing rypecks is 
ticklish work. 

On reaching your marked spot you throw 
out your lines 80 that the worms rest on the 
ground; and wait. Sometimes the fish 
refuse to feed, and you get nothing but little 
roach, about the size of the worm; but 
generally a float will sheer off slowly and 
disappear; then you strike hard, and the 
struggle with the big fish begins! 

At first it is exciting, for he is heavy, and 
for a while fairly strong, but a few seconds, 
or at most a minute, will tire him out; and 
he comes up, flapping lazily, into your land- 
ing-net. 

This is repeated perhaps twenty or thirty 
times, first one rod and then the other, before 
the sun gets up, and the bream are generally 
off, though not always. Sometimes a few 
good roach may now be had, by changing 
your tackle; but you will probably be glad to 
get back to breakfast, with your half-hundred- 
weight of bream, which you should promptly 
give away to the poor, and be thankful if 
you are not asked for “butter to fry them 
in." 

In some of the Broads large rudd will be 
found, and they will also take your worm, 
though they should be tried for in shallower 
water, and by preference with paste, or cubes 
of crust. 

In the Bure and Wensum very good roach 
may be had early and late, even in July and 
August; but the roach of the Broads are 
seldom of any use, being hardly bigger than 
bleak. 

There is one little fish which deserves a 
few lines (and hooks), for itis very toothsome, 
almost as good as the smelt, and that is the 
gudgeon. 

In the Thames gudgeon-fishing is much 
fancied by ladies and children; and good 
sport is sometimes to be had in suitable 
spots. A gravelly shallow, with a gentle 
stream, is the best place, and the gravel 
should be stirred up with a pole or rake a 
little way above. Many dozens of these 
little fish may often be had, and your worm 
may occasionally be taken also by a perch, 
come to feed on gudgeon. 

Of course your tackle should be very fine 
and the hooks small. Two may be used, 
and one may be baited with part of a red- 
worm, and the other with a gentle. 

: A boat is often used, and it is a conveni- 
ence, but spots may be found where this 
expense is quite unnecessary. 

One method of getting perch, etc., among 
weeds must be mentioned before concluding, 
and that is '"paternostering." The plan is 
to put a plummet, or large shot, at the end 
of your line; and to place three or four hooks 
on very short lengths of gut (two or threc 
inches at most) at intervals of a foot or so 
up the line, baited with worms, minnows, or 
gudgeons. This method often secures large 
perch, and sometimes jack, and can be 
followed in weedy spots unsuitable for float- 
fishing. 


[TEE END.] 
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PLAYTIME IN ANTEDILUVIA. 
By T. E. Donnison. 


1: were really very human іп 

their school-games in Ante- 
diluvia. There was the large- 
bodied and small-headed mam- 
moth, who allowed himself to be 
imposed upon, and became the 
sport of the first who told him to 
“tuck in his tuppenny." The 
impudent unicorn was just the 
one to take advantage of such 
mental weakness—as we see him 
here. Here, too, we may observe 
the dawn of cricket, as the 
monkey-like bowler hurls a 
chunk of chalk at the sturdy 
little feline batsman, whose only 
procurable bat is his tail. On 
the left is the intelligent ancestor 
of crocodiles, practising the art 
of fielding with a large petrified 
snail, or nautilus, who had lived 
in Antediluvia probably centuries 
before crocodiles were thought of. 
Then the noisy little spiked- 
backed nuisance in the fore- 
ground, who does all the shouting 
and joins in none of the games. 

There are the loafing ones, too, 
who perform all the -“ looking 
on," and those who amuse them- 
selves in their own way and to 
their own tastes—the duck-like 
apparition in the air, who goes 
for a fly “on his own "—the 
agile ichthyosauri, one who pre- 
fers the long jump, and another 
who practises climbing. Again, 
we see the superior swell, who 
considers riding more in his line, 
and hires a rhinoceros for the 
afternoon; and the nasty, inter- 
fering little lizard, who hangs on 
to the tails of those retiring 
catsnakes, making for the seclu- 
sion of their studies in the rock, 
loving the delights of studious 
contemplation better than those 
of the playground. 

We surely know them all, and 
have our favourites. 
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A CHAT WITH 


` M* THORNTON is а member of a well-known 
cricketing family, and he has always 
taken a great interest in matters which 
* appertain to boys’ cricket, while, being an old 
a Harrovian, he has not forgotten, at sixty 
, years of age, his enthusiasm for the game. 
% In the Secretary’s room at the House of 
Commons, undisturbed by the conflicting 
elements a little farther along, we had our 
chat about the game, which possesses so 
much fascination for the Englishman who 
takes life seriously. 

Mr. Thornton lives at Battersea Rise House, 
the local family home there being of great 
+ interest. It was formerly the home of 
1 Wilberforce, the emancipator of the slaves, 
+» and contains a library which was designed 
by William Pitt, the younger, who often used 
to ride over from Wimbledon. At the back 
of the house there is a field for cricket, a 
ч ground which has been provided for a club 
з. in the neighbourhood, and it has recently 
д been taken away for building by the London 
School Board, much to the disgust of Mr. 
Thornton, who finds that the greatest ohstacle 
to sport in London is the lack of open spaces, 
"^ and the increasing distances which the people 
3 have to go. 

; * What would you say about Harrow 
cricket ? " 

“Well, I would say that in my day the 
~ players were very keen, but they did not have 
^ anything like the ground in those days that 
* they have had since. Perhaps its great 
, feature is that the school has always been 
И 
i 


proud of the fact that amateur help of the 
best has been lavished on its cricket. 
“In the days that are gone, the Hon. К. 
Grimston and Lord Bessborough had a very 
great deal to do with cricket, and they helped 
« their old school through many difficulties. 
The one great lesson that they taught, one 
i ; 
that sometimes seems to be forgotten, was 
° that cricketers should play for their side, and 
& not always be thinking of their averages ; and 
1 


I would ask my young friends to try and re- - 


. member that it is the honour of the team, 
the triumph of the club, and the victory of 
all, that one wants to see established. 
d “Two other great helpers were the late Mr. 
| I. D. Walker and Mr. A. J. Webbe, and they 
& have been teachers of the school in the most 
. valuable way. Indeed, as I said before, suc- 
cessful and brilliant amateurs have given 
themselves unseltishly to the game. There 
are two others who have done a very great 
deal. One, Mr. M. C. Kemp, the well-known 
wicket-keeper, of whom one has said that he 
, has given Harrow every possible help that a 
` very good cricketer can give to the school he 
loves best. He was, some years back, the 
Oxford and Kent wicket-keeper, just as Mr. 
A. J. Webbe was the unselfish and keen 
Middlesex captain for so many years. 
“ There із one interesting feature about the 
game at this school, and that is the Goose 
, Match. This is played in the Michaelmas 
" term, and this means that cricket goes on 
later at Harrow than at any other school. 
Yard cricket is also played. The wicket is a 
block of wood of the same height and width 
as ordinary cricket-stumps. The ball is a 
solid, leather-covered article. The surround- 
ing windows are wired to prevent them being 
¢ broken by the °’ yarder,’ as the yard cricket-ball 
is called. This most popular form of cricket 
has its detractors, because the game is played 
under conditions which do not lead the 
batsman to watch the ball so carefully as on 
the turfed pitches.”’ 
“After you were at Harrow you were at 
Р Cambridge, I think ? "' 
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FIFTY YEARS OF CRICKET: 
MR. P. M. 


[Bv a “ B.O.P.” SPECIAL COMMISSIONER.] 


* Yes, between 1861 and 1865. Among 
the friends that I had there were Sir Richard 
Webster, J. G. Chambers, C. B. Lawes the 
sculptor, and others. In later years, when 
revisiting the 'Varsity during the time my 
cousin, Mr. Charles Inglis Thornton, the 
famous hitter, was captain of the University 
eleven, it was my lot to make other friends, 
amongst them Jack Dale and F. C. Cobden, 
the * great Cobden,’ as the Harrow boy called 
him, and if you do not know the story, here 
lt 18: 

" After Cobden had taken the last three 
wickets in one over, in the University match, 
and so secured the victory for Cambridge, a 
small Harrow boy was boasting to his father 
of his hero's performance, when the father 
said, * Humph, .Cobden— any relation to the 
great Cobden ?' and the boy replied, * He is 
the great Cobden.’ This was in 1872, and 
was theremarkable match in which Cambridge 
won by two runs. There were a number of 
great players on both sides—C. J. Ottaway, 
W. Yardley, J. W. Dale, C. K. Francis, 
the great bowler, and several others who 
afterwards achieved fame in the cricket 
world. The finish of this match was most 
extraordinary. Oxford, in their second 
innings, had three wickets to go down, and 
four to win, with one batsman well set. Mr. 
Hill received his first ball from Mr. Cobden's 
over, and hit it so hard that it would have 
gone to the boundary, but Mr. Bourne with 
one hand stopped it, and only one run was 
the result. Mr. Bourne got Mr. Butler off 
the next, and Mr. Cobden bowled the next 
two batsmen, each first ball.” 

“ Do you think that cricket, as now played 
in first-class matches, is as interesting to 
watch as it used to be?” 

“ Good bowlers are probably more numerous 
than in olden days, the grounds are better ; 
and yet the spectators enjoyed the game 
when the wickets fell quickly, and you were 
kept alert in the field, because you never 
knew exactly where the ball was coming 
when you were in the field. І used to bea 
long-stop to fast bowlers, including Bob Lang, 
the famous Harrow champion both in speed 
and straightness, but I could never throw the 
ball to the bowler very well from the opposite 
wicket from that position ; but my opponents 
did not know this, or find it out, or, if they 
had done, they might have got a good many 
byes. In those days, the ball used to shoot 
up on the rough and difficult pitches. Some- 
body asked Mr. Robert Grimston how to play a 
shooter, when he looked solemnly, not to say 
sarcastically, at the inquirer, and replied, * Put 
my bat in the block-hole, and lean upon 
it.’ 97 

“Who is the fastest bowler you ever 
saw?" 

" George Freeman, the great Yorkshire 
bowler. He certainly was very fast and 
straight and very ditlicult to play, and Dr. 
Grace considers that his equal has not been 
seen. The way in which he would bowl was 
magnificent. The ball rose from the pitch 
as though it were shot from a gun. I 
remember a much older cricketer in Wisden, 
who was engaged at Harrow in 1856, and 
after George Parr, Carpenter, Tom Hayward, 
and Daft were all great professionals, and I 
see no reason why, if they were alive to-day, 
they would not hold their own with the 
majority of players. But what list of 
modern champions can be cited who out- 
score these men? The names of Fry and 
Ranjitsinhji are of course prominent.” 

" You still take an interest in Harrow? ” 

“Yes, I take as much interest as ever, 
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although I have not the time to see the 
ganies us I used to be able to see them. 
"Speaking of Lord Bessborough, he was one 
of the very best teachers of the game. I 
have seen him take a boy in hand who has 
previously scarcely touched a bat, and in three 
months he has been able to get twelve runs 
in a match. Once, when I was down at 
Harrow, Lord Bessborough pointed to a small 
boy and said to me, ‘I should like to see you 
play at single wicket with that boy.’ Well, I 
thought I could manage to do that, but, 
fortunately for me, before the match could 
be arranged, the boy had to go to the wickets 
to play. He made a long score, and it 
seemed incredible that the small boy could 
hit so hard. Who do you think it was? It 
was A. J. Webbe, who was one of my friends 
in later years. The Secretary for India 
(Lord George Hamilton) once used Webbe’s 
name in a political speech to his constituents, 
and ‘brought down the house. He was 
advising them to treat their opponents’ 
underhand ways as a boy called Webbe used 
to sneaking underhand bowling, by hitting 
hard with a straight bat. He would not like 
me to say so, but I doubt whether a 
Middlesex cricketer has ever been more loved 
or more respected than Mr. A. J. Webbe, who 
is also a philanthropist, and who knows, at 
any rate, that in everybody’s life there must 
be self-sacrifice, and his quiet work in the 


East End, and for boys of all sorts, has yet 


to receive its full recognition. 

“Even in politics I have found athleti- 
cism useful. I was once taking part in a 
meeting at the Eton Mission Hall—one 
of Mr. Herbert Robertson, m.p.’s, meetings— 
during which the people would not be quiet. 
Suddenly I remembered that, years ago, I 
used to run, close by at Hackney Wick, against 
the famous local champion, Teddy Mills, and 
in despair reminded the people of it, and 
directly they heard the name they ceased 
noise and interference, giving me a quiet 
hearing. I may say about my running—1 
took part in the very first University sports 
in 1864, and ran in the quarter of a mile and 
the one mile, thereby, as I have said, being 
thrown with many valued friends. My own 
cricket experiences, too, have been usful, and 
at one election meeting I remember a man 
asking me, ‘ Sir, how is it that you, a drone 
in the hive, aspire to such a position ?’ That 
meant, of course. а Member of Parliament. I 
laughingly told him that during the first 
part of my life I worked my limbs, and 
during the second I worked my head. 

* What always saddens me is to know how 
to meet the aspirations for more open spaces 
amongst the clubs which abound in London, 
and more especially amongst my constituents 
in the neighbourhood of Battersea. It is per- 
fectly saddening to think of the vast number 
of clubs and the lack of open spaces for 
them to play in. There are some very good 
pitches in Battersea Park, and Mr. John 
Burns, m.r., is a capable cricketer and takes 
great interest in the matter, and to him and 
the London County Council are due a very 
great deal of credit.” 

“Were you not Hon. Secretary to the 
Middlesex County Club for some years?” 

“Yes; I gave it up u few years apo, 
but my interest remains fixed on the game. 
The Walkers, of course, have done & very 
great deal for cricket, and are only rivalled 
in this particular by the Graces. When I 
first saw Dr. W. G. Grace he had a peculiar 
stroke on the on-side, which robody else ever 
made so surely from good bowlers. How he 
did it I could never make out, but it was a 
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marvellous stroke, and he makes it less fre- 
quently now. When he was at his best, 
Thoms, one of our greatest umpires, said it 
was about time that somebody invented a 
new system of bowling. His suggestion was 
that all the tield should be placed on the 
leg-side, and that each bowler should bowl 
to leg and so get him caught, but I should 
say that Dr. Grace would have invented a 
new stroke and circumvented them, such 
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was his prowess. I knew all the Graces very 
well indeed—W. G., E. M., and poor G. F., 
for whom I had a very great regard. My 
own idea of sport is that it should increase 
unselfishness. No real cricketer likes to see 
slackness. Boys should try to play for their 
side, and only by so doing are they likely to 
achieve very much. The longer I live the 
more I want to see our young men imbued 
with the idea that all knowledge and all 
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opportunities bring with them claims which 
must not be disregarded. Life is hardly 
worth living unless you do some good in it, 
and one is delighted to know that on the 
whole there is to-day more good being done 
than ever. 

“Му humble cricket efforts, such as they 
were, are over, but even an onlooker can 
learn great lessons, which are areal help to 
him in any part of life." 


HOW TO FORM A 8CHOOL MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


T a large section of schoolboys the study 
of natural history possesses a special 
charm. This, however, is seldom developed 
farther than the aimless collection of birds’ 
eggs, butterflies, and the like, and the keeping 
of various pets. But were this innate love of 
nature more properly nurtured and fostered 
in its earlier stages, the foundation would be 
laid to a life-work, which could not fail to 
give an abundance of interest and recrea- 
tion. 

In the formation of a school museum 
there are great opportunities of turning to 
useful account energy and thought which 
would otherwise be thrown away. It is 
therefore our wish in the present article to 
give in as concise & manner as possible 
directions as to how a collection may be 
formed and displayed to the best advantage. 

Firstly, we must consider the space at our 
disposal. Light is obviously an essential 
factor in a museum. If we have several 
rooms to select from, one which has windows 
at both endsand, say, two in the well opposite 
the door, or, better still, with a skylight, will 
suit our purpose best. Again, it must be 
perfectly free from damp, for otherwise sad 
havoc wil be wrought in our mounted 
specimens. The accompanying plan shows 
an ideal room fitted as & museum, and 
reference will be made farther on as to the 
disposition of the exhibits. 

Before discussing the subject of cases, we 
must decide what kind of a collection to 
adopt. There аге two classes open to us: 
first, a general-type collection, consisting of 
specimens from all orders of animals in the 
world, or, secondly, a collection of the local 
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fauna of the neighbourhood. The former 
of these is certainly the deeper and more 
scientific of the two, and really the more 
valuable, giving, as it does, a key to further 
research. The latter is of greater interest 
to the general run of boy-collector, and gives 
a considerable stimulus to field-work. 

It is in the matter of cases that we have 
to cope with the most serious item of 
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expense. These, to be really serviceable, 
should be built by some experienced cabinet- 
maker or firm of case-makers, and must be 
as nearly as possible perfectly dust and air 
tight. : 
In the foregoing plan а general-type 
collection is arranged. The wal-cases to 
the right and left of the door should be 
constructed of some well-seasoned hard wood. 
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as described, would probably be about 200. 
to 250/.—a nice donation from a wealthy 
founder ! 

Each section of the cases—i.e. that part 
which is divided off by each door—should 
have its separate tier of shelves, slanting 
forward. The background and shelves must 
be tinted with some “ flatted’’ colour, com- 
posed of whitening and a little size, to which 
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Plan of Museum. 
A Mammals. в, Birds. c, Reptiles. р, Amphibians. ы, Fishes. Р, Tunicata. G, Polysoa. н, Molluscs. 


1, Arachnidæ (?). 


J, Crustaceans. x, Insects. 1, Worms м, Sea-urchins. 


м, Coelenterata (?). 


о, Sponges. P, Protozoa. w, Window. EN, Entrance. 


Nothing can be nicer for this purpose than 
mahogany. But should expense have to be 
considered, ash or even stained and polished 
deal will answer equally well. But under no 
circumstances may cedar be employed, as it 
exudes in course of time a resinous fluid, 
very detrimental to plumage, ete. Their 
respective length depends entirely upon the 
space they are intended to occupy, but they 
should be in depth 8 ft., and in height 8 ft. 
6 in. Their tops and sides should be of 
glass in panes of about 4 ft. by 3 ft. The 
fronts should be composed of a series of 
doors, each comprising four panes of glass of 
the same measurements; they should close 
upon а seating of green baize or felt and be 
secured by three locks, thereby ensuring a 
good fit. The three cases on the opposite 
side may be constructed on the same lines. 
But these having glass on both sides, a 
partition of thin wood must divide them 
lengthways. They may be the same height 
as the wall-cases, but need not be more than 
4 ft. wide. The space, again, at our disposal 
must decide their respective length. The 
centre cases, which are usually known as 
" double desk pattern," can more readily be 
understood by a glance at the plan than by 
explanation. It will be seen that cabinet 
drawers should occupy the space beneath 
п flat case. They should be about 7 ft. 

igh. 

The probable cost of fitting a room 25 ft. leng 
by 15 ft. broad with ash cases, on such a plan 


may be added a small proportion of black 
green or blue "dry colour" to produce a 
pale grey, green, or blue, whichever be 
deemed the most suitable. In our estimation, 
the second of these three is really the most 
effective and least pronounced ; this latter 
& most desirable quality, for it should be 
remembered that it is the specimen and 
not the background that should strike the 
eye. 

"To pass on now to the arrangement of the 
collection. The main classes of the vertebrate 
animals must occupy the wall and side cases 
—viz. the mammalia the large wall-case to 
the left on entering, the birds the other on 
the right, the reptiles the side-case directly 
opposite, the amphibians the central, and the 
fish the last one. Our invertebrate collec- 
tion, comprising ten principal divisions, 
must be arranged in the central cases. 

The actual preparation of specimens 
hardly falls within the scope of the present 
article, and must therefore be almost 
entirely excluded, at any rate the mounting 
of the.set-up specimens. If the curator and 
his assistants be not acquainted with the 
methods employed in taxidermy, the speci 
mens obtained in the flesh or otherwise of 
bird and beast must be placed in the hands 
of a professional who combines good work 
with moderate charges. 

In the Mammalia collection we must not 
venture farther than a few types of each of 
the orders, and, wherever possible, local or 
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English species should be obtained. Each 
specimen should be neatly, but naturally, 
mounted on a small stand, the groundwork 
representing as nearly as possible the usual 
surroundings; for instance, & rabbit scurry- 
ing away over a sandy hillock, a water-shrew 
on a wet and muddy foreshore of a river with 
a few bent and broken reeds, and so on. 

The species in their orders should follow 
in natural sequence, with labels to indicate 
the order and each individual specimen ; the 
names of the families may be omitted. The 
most distinct and effective type of label for 
the order is one painted in white capital 
letters upon black card with the help of 
stencils; for the species, a smaller one of 
the same description, or neatly hand-printed 
in black ink on a card 1 in. by 24 in.—sic, the 
English name in the centre, the Latin 
synonym directly below, the locality in the 
left-hand bottom, and the museum number 
in the right-hand top-corner. These may be 
attached upright, by means of pin-points, to 
the edges of the shelves and front of stands 
respectively. If we have any skulls, or 
entire skeletons, they may be included in 
the veneral collection, mounted оп imitation 
ebony or polished mahogany stands, and 
these will often serve to fill up gaps, as, for 
instance, in the order proboscidia (elephants) 
where specimens are unobtainable. 

The Bird collection will look very effective 
if & pair of each species be mounted on 
natural twigs, ground-work, etc. And in some 
cases it may be possible to introduce a nest 
and eggs into such miniature groups ; but 
we must not attempt anything further if our 
main idea is to be adhered to. 

The Reptiles, in common with the amphi- 
bians and fish, cannot be “ set up” with any 
real resemblance to nature by even the most 
skilful, on account of the great shrinkage of 
the skin, hend, ete. “ Stuffed ’ specimens 
must therefore be rigidly tabooed, and their 
place taken by well-tinted models and others 
preserved in fluid. About this Inst means 
of preparation we would suy a few words. 
They should be contained in hermetically 
sealed or stoppered glass cylinders, or, if our 
finanees will permit, square glass tanks, 
which are specially manufactured for such 
purposes. ‘The specimens themselves should 
be attached to glass plates, either tied on 
with fine silk, or secured by threads passed 
through holes, pierced by hard steel drills. 
The preserving fluid employed should be а 
5 per cent. solution of formic aldehyde, 
obtainable anywhere on account of its use 
in photography. This preparation is vastly 
superior to spirit in many respects, and colour, 
which must depart sooner or later from all 
specimens thus preserved, remains longer 
in this than in any other medium. The 
labels of the various species may be printed 
on some glazed paper of good quality in 
indelible ink and attached to the inside of 
the tanks by means of a little Canada balsam 
dissolved in benzole, chloroform, or xylol, 
and allowed to remain until properly dry. 
The covers of the tanks or jars may be luted 
with the same medium, and finally finished 
off by a thin border of black enamel (asphalt 
dissolved in benzole). It will give a better 
appearance if the tanks be selected as far as 
possible of uniform size. The fossil reptiles— 
i.e. plesiosaurus, ichthyosaurus, etc.—must 
not be omitted, but represented as far as 
possible with various osteological specimens. 

The same methods of preparation apply 
entirely to the Amphibians and Fish, and so 
we now pass on to consider the invertebrate 
collection. 

The first order of these—the Tunicata, or 
sea-squirts— must be preserved in 5 per cent. 
or 24 per cent. formaldehyde. It will 
grently add to the instructive value of the 
specimens of this and all the invertebrate 
classes, if coloured drawings of transverse 
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and longitudinal dissections be included for 
comparison amongst the exhibits. 

In the second division—the cell animals, 
comprising the Polyzoa—two courses of 
preservation are open to us. The coral-like 
colonies may be dried and displayed in glass- 
top boxes in the flat cases, whilst the gelatin- 
ous species, such as Alcyonidium gelatinosum 
in tanks, occupy the upper. 

The Mollusea, or shell animals, which 
follow next, should be well represented by 
both a type collection of shells and well 
extended animals in fluid. The interesting 
order of cephalopods, to which belong the 
octopus and the cuttle, may sometimes be 
modelled. 

The spiders and scorpions, composing the 
Arachnide, may be exhibited either dried 
or in fluid. in the former method the 
"inside " of the specimen must be first re- 
moved andits placetaken by cotton-wool. The 
species may then be neatly mounted on white 
card, with the generic and specific name 
below, the family name above. We recom- 
mend the second method, however, in 
preference. In this case they may be mounted 
upon white porcelain slips, by means of a 
little Canada balsam or melted paraflin wax. 
The slips, being placed inside flat-ended glass 
tubes, are finally secured to a card by a loop 
of thread or fine wire. 

In the lower orders of the Crustacea—viz. 
the amphipoda, 1sopoda, etc.—this method 
may be employed, but the crabs, lobsters, ete., 
may be treated in the following manner: 
lemove carefully the carapace and larger 
claws, and, having extracted as much as 
possible of the contents, replace by means of 
a little “ coaguline"' or “ seccotine," dusting 
а little powdered alum into the interior. 

Most *''bug-collecting " enthusiasts are 
acquainted with the methods of preparing 
buttertlies, moths, bees, beetles, and the like, 
which comprise our next division. In our 
type collection of each order of this class we 
should try, if possible, to get together some 
series, such as mimicry, protective resem- 
blance, and life-history, as these cannot fail 
to be of grent interest and value. 

The specimens composing the next class — 
Vermes, or worms—should be displayed in 
long glass tubes, either mounted on slips of 
glass or suspended by fine silk The preserv- 
ing mediuni in this case should be & 
solution of equal parts of 5 per cent. 
formalin and 90 per cent. alcohol, 
a good combination where special 
hardening of epidermis is desirable. 
Specimens of the murine worm-tubes 
may be dried. 

The Echinoderma— the sea-urchins, 
startish, etc. —may, with the exception 
of the sea-cucumbers and holothurians, 
on account of their bard structure, 
be successfully dried. But as this 
method does &way with all traces of 
the ambulacra, or walking organs, a 
liquid preparation is the more suit- 
able. 

Certainly the most difficult to do 
ample justice to in a collection are 
the benutiful Hydrozoa—sea-anemones 
and corals. The first of these may be 
displayed in tanks with sheets of black 
porcelain behind to set off to best ad- 
vantage their exquisitely delicate for- 
mation. The sea-anemones can be 
obtained from the Biological Stations, 
properly expanded and killed, but, 
alas! devoid of the lovely colours they 
possess in life. 


living appearance, may be included 
to show the general structure. 

The Porifera, or sponges, should be 
preserved in 90 per cent. alcohol, as 
the formalin solution tends to destroy 
their internal formation. 
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The animalculs, comprising our last 
division—the Protozoa—being so extremely 
minute, cannot be exhibited in a collection, 
and therefore we must be content with en- 
larged drawings after eminent specialists. 

We have now endeavoured to give the 
reader a general idea how types of the classes 
of animal life, from the highest to the lowest 
organism which constitute the vast kingdom 
of living creation, may be arranged to form, 
as it were, an index to the whole. Such a 
scheme, if fully carried out, would necessarily 
entail a considerable expenditure, and would 
therefore be suited mainly to a school of 
some importance where funds and space are 
both forthcoming. But where this is not 
the case, a collection of the fauna of the sur- 
rounding district will form an interesting 
museum. 


Let us suppose, then, that we arc situated 
inland and that we have at our disposal 
merely a glass panel case, ten or twelve feet 
long by six feet high, resting upon two fair- 
sized cabinets of a dozen drawers apiece, the 
one for insects, the other for shells, fossils, 
etc. In such accommodation we can exhibit 
a very fair local collection. In our case we 
arrange the birds and mammals mounted as 
before described, and the reptiles, amphibians, 
and fish in suitable jars. А collection of the 
lepidoptera and other insects, fresh-water 
crustaceans and spiders, occupy the insect 
cabinet, whilst our other contains birds’ eggs, 
land and fresh-water shells, and fossils. 


In conclusion, we would say a few words as 
to the exhibits themselves. Nothing but the 
finest specimens should be included in our 
collection, unless such imperfect ones be 
rarities or specially wanted. In intrinsic 
value, one perfect specimen is worth more 
than half a dozen imperfect or indifferent 
ones. Our birds and mammals, moreover, 
should be well mounted and upon scientific 
principles, for scarecrows of the village 
" stuffer's," production resemble nature no 
more than the varieties which sometimes go 
to deck the bonnets of the fair sex, and are 
an eyesore to anyone with & keen regard for 
the possible and the impossible in counter- 
feit physiology. 
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Е, LAwson.—We know nothing of the people you 
mention, and would advise you to choose your 
machine from among some of the first-class makers 
—such as Rudge-Whitworth, Humber, Swift, 
Raleigh, Singer, Rover, and so on—whose names are 
well known in the colony, and add to the value of the 
machine when you wish to sell it again. 


Е, К. J. (Swansea).—Your only plan is to address 
the MS. to the Editor in the usual way, and await 
his decision— which may mean weeks or months. 
See that your name and address are clearly written on 
the first paye. 

* B.O.P.” BooksHELF.—* Н. E." writes from Worthing : 
"I am writing to tell you that my brother and 
myself, ages sixteen and fourteen, have completed 
the bookshelf the instructions for which appeared 
in the * B.D.P' for November 1902. We think it, 
though simple, most useful." 


PowrASTER (Bedford Park).—Not bad, though hardly 
up to our standard. You should try in our verse 
competitions, 


Н. B.-& 
competition was published long ago. 


BENT LEGS (К. ©. B.).—Too old. 
fully formed, and hard. 


(Shipley).—The results of the ** Words" 
Refer back. 


Lezs at twenty are 


Worms (Н. G. M.).— It is unsafe to give prescriptions 
to boys. Enemas of salt and water or quassia solu- 
tion diluted. 


Eyres (A. E. C.).—Virol will strengthen the system 
generally. Don’t know of such a book. 


CANARY LOSING FEATHERS (A. D.).—Get new clean 
cage. Food : plain black and white seeds, 


WARTS (Severely).—Caustic silver. Touch top of 
wart only ; it will be sore for a time, but wart will 
come off. 


BIRTH MARKS (Cymon).—Only a specialist can deal 
with this, Apply to some London Hospital. 


WRITERS CRAMP (Granary).—See a surgeon at once. 
Easton’s syrup would do good. Best of food—eggs, 
milk, and virol. 


B. GaLrTZIN.—The general to whom you refer was 
probably Cambronne; but there were artillery, 
cavalry, and iufantry of the Guard. 


J. V. Н. (Clapton).—1. Yes; but you must not over- 
crowd. Two lizards would be enough for the space 
you mention. Flies, spiders, etc. Read articles in 
back vols. of * B.O.P." on the subject. 2. Caddis- 
worms and spiders will live on vegetable matter, 
etc. ; beetles (most) eat smal) pieces of raw meat, but 
be careful to take out any that is not eaten. The 
water-boatmen will also eat small pieces of meat. 
Those you kept died, and were devourel by their 
comrades ; they are delicate, and not easily kept in 
captivity. 3. Not at present, as so many other sub- 
jects are waiting for coloure1 plates, 


Р. С. (Bexley Heath).—We are sorry for you, but 
hardly see how we can advise you. You see, vou are 
still growing, and therefore really need more sleep 
than you are getting. That is why you find it so 
difficult to wake in the morning. If you must rise 
at 4.30, all we can urge is that you should get to bed 
as early as possible. 


A. H. C. (Willesden ).—Give the usual military salute. 


Е. Н. (London ).—1. The number you require is quite 
out of print with us, and has been for some years. 
You might, perhaps, obtain it by advertising on the 
wrapper of our monthly part or weekly number. at a 
cost of 6d. and 3d. respectively. 2. Yes: one of 
these days we will endeavour to give more portraits 
of favourite * B.O.P.” writers and artists, 
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Е. E. S.—You had much better attend classes and work 
up specially for the examination under some com- 
petent teacher. 
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HIGHGATE.—Write to the Secretary, Institute of 
Chemistry, Bloomsbury Square, for particulars of the 
fellowship. 
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Prince Edward and Prince Albert of Wales. "-— 


(From a Photo by F. RALPH, Dersingham.) 
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— — | a CHRIS 
3 : CUNNINGHAM: 


A STORY OF THE 
STIRRING DAYS OF 
NELSON. 


Bv Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


Author of * The Shell-Hunters," 
“ The Cruise of the * Arctic For," 
* Allan Adair,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIII.—A GLORIOUS DAY'S 
ACHIEVEMENT. 


HE story of the battle of St. Vin- 

cent may well occupy, as it 

does, & page in Britain's log-book 
— Britain on the sea, I mean. 

Was it Nelson's fight? This 
question might be asked. Well, 
I may be prejudiced, but some- 
how it seems to me that nearly 
&ll the honour and glory of our 
great and long protracted war in 
those Napoleonic days did really 
belong to the highly gifted Nelson, 
from the time he first sailed away 
in the good old Agamemnon till 
he fell, sword in hand, on the 
red deck of the Victory. 

Sir John Jervis did a plucky 
and a splendid thing at the very 
commencement of this battle. 
Under all sail, and while the Dons 
were still puzzling and muddling 
over what particular formation 
they should take, he forged clean 
through their fleet, tacked. “ and 
thus succeeded in separating no 
less than nine of their ships from 
the main fleet.” 

They tried hard to rejoin this, 
but the first who attempted to 
pass received such a mauling 
that the remainder were glad to 
sheer off, and leave our admiral 
free to deal with the bulk of Cor- 
dova’s ships. 

This detached portion did not 
venture to put in an appearance 
again until near the finish. 
Meanwhile, the main fleet before 
the wind tried to get down to 
these eight ships. 

And now we get a touch of 
the real character of Nelson. 
The signal had been flown for 
our ships to tack in succession, 
я "i but our nation's darling, who 
| Fellows in our Form. was in the rear, soon noticed the 

(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by J. R. BURGESS.) intention of the Dons and, in 
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disobedience of orders, immediately “ wore 
ship " and went for them. 

Nelson, in his good ship Captain, quickly 
found himself in a very tight corner indeed, 
for he was mixed and in action with the 
Santissima Trinidad, 130 guns, the San Josef, 
112, the Salvador del Mundo (what a cheeky 
name for a Spanish ship!), 112, an 80-gun 
ship, two 74’s,and anotherone. But upcame 
Troubridge with the Culloden, and for over 
an hour did these brave fellows keep up the 
battle with the Dons. Surely a strangely 
unequal contest, though Nelson modestly 
averred that it was only seemingly so. 
They had but a short spell of rest to breathe, 
while the Blenheim sailed 'twixt them and 
the foe, and gave the Spaniards iron hail. 

The San Isidra and the Salvador got 
astern, and Collingwood, in his Excellent, gave 
them a very hot reception indeed ; the former 
struck and got out of action and apparently 
80 did the other ; then on came brave Colling- 
wood to the assistance of the Captain, who was 
being apparently torn in pieces by the fire of 
five Spaniards. 

At very close quarters Collingwood gave the 
San Nicolas a fearful broadside before pass- 
ing on to the Santissima. 

Soon after this the Captain was apparently 
unfit for further service, yet her men were 
fit to board; and who could withstand the 
British cutlass and pike ? 

Nelson shouted to his captain, Miller, to 
put the ship hard a-starboard, which brought 
her close to the San Nicolas, when he 
shouted for boarders. 

“ Away, boarders! "' 

And Captain Miller was leading these men, 
which, by the way, included both our young 
friends, when Commodore Nelson touched 
him on the shoulder. 

“ My dear Miller," he said in his ear, “ the 
honour of leading the boarders belongs to 
me." 

I daresay if he had not stopped to speak, 
Nelson himself would have been the first to 
board. Аз it was, Captain Berry, Nelson's 
first lieutenant, leapt from & locked yard into 
the enemy's mizzen-chains. 

Nelson in the crash and crush got in 
through an upper quarter-galley, but the 
marines had to dash doors open and re- 
ceived pistol.shots as they did so. The 
Spanish brigadier was making for the 
quarter-deck when he fell, and already Berry 
was hauling down the ensign. 

Nelson quickly received the swords of the 
conquered ship, but from the stern windows 
of the Sax Josef alongside, a hot fire was 
heing poured upon them by musketeers. 

Nelson did not lose his head even then. 
He called to Miller to send more men from 
the Captain to take over the San Nicolas 
and prevent the escape of the prisoners, 
while he himself, followed by Berry and his 
men, dashed on board the San Josef with & 
shout of “ Death or Victory." 

That ship, too, was most speedily captured. 
The battle was, of course, raging all along the 
line, and those in the little Lively must havo 
seen a terrible fight. 

The captain of the Josef dropped on his 
knee to present his sword to our Commodore, 
who, probably a little suspicious of treachery, 
asked him if the ship had really sur- 
rendered. 

“ Woe is me," was the reply; “we have 
indeed struck, and my admiral is dying 
in the cabin below.” 

A bit from Nelson’s own pen gives а 
graphic account of what immediately 
followed. He tells us that he at once 
gave the captain his hand (helping him to 
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rise perhaps, though our great hero must | 


have been a bit puffed himself). He then 
told him to call his officers together, und 
they handed over their swords. 

Nelson passed these one by one to 
William Fearney, a sailor belonging to his 
own ship, who, with the coolest indifference, 
put them under his arm. Poor Bill Fearney! 
Small respect had he for Spaniards’ swords! 
He just took them, turned his quid and 
hitched his trousers up—a true picture of a 
thorough British sailor—and bundled them 
under his left flipper. 

The Commodore's ship—the Captain—was 
now simply a battered hulk and of course 
would have been quite unfit for further 
fighting, but as the Spaniards had struck all 
along the line there was no need for any. 

Both Chris and Albert escaped unhurt, 
though they certainly had not spared them- 
selves, and had been constantly to the fore. 
Indeed, once when about to board the San 
Josef, Nelson tripped slightly, and, but for 
Chris’s arm, might have fallen. The lad 
was rewarded with a kind and thankful 
glance. 

One thing we may say about the great 
chief’s character is this—he never forgot a 
face and he never forgot a favour. The 
reader will have proof of this as our story 
proceeds. 

It was Nelson who received the Spanish 
Admiral’s sword on board the Don’s great 
flagship; so, surely, it was a proud day for 
him more than for anyone else. But, as I 
said before, it was Nelson's fight. 

Sir John Jervis was made Lord St. Vincent 
after this, and although he was already, un- 
known to him, rear-admiral, he had the 
Order of the Bath conferred on him now. 

The Commodore himself did not escape 
quite unscathed from this great battle. He 
had received many bruises. 

As Bill Bodkins said : “ Our Commodore 
will feel sore all over for a day or two. 

* Teehewie!’’? he added. “I myself feel 
as stiff as a Dutch doll, and I didn’t come 
through half what he did. Ha! ha! һа!” 

“What are yea-laughing at? " said Chris. 

* Why, when I thinks how cool old Bill 
Fearney looked standing there with all them 


swords. I'd seen Bill not five minutes 
before. He'd just cracked the skull of a 
Don. ‘ Have ye e'er a bit o' backer about ye, 


Mr. Bodkins ? he says, and I gave him ’alf 
o' mine." 

The Captain had a little under one fourth 
the loss in killed and wounded sustained by 
all our fleet —twenty-four dead and nearly 
gixty wounded. 


It was on board H.M.S. Theseus our 
young heroes soon found themselves. They 
had been transferred to the Irresistible first, 
the Captain being useless for the present, 
but on Nelson's promotion to rear-admiral 
he took over the Theseus, and stood by to 
watch th® enemy, a combination of the two 
fleets, French and Spanish, being expected. 

About this time & letter to Nelson was 
found lying on the quarter-deck of the 
Theseus, and I think Bill Bodkins knew 
something of the making up of it. It was 
simply signed “ Ship's Company” and was 
simple enough. 

" All success to Admiral Nelson,” it ran. 
* And God bless Captain Miller. We thank 
them for the ofticers they have putover us. We 
are very jolly and comfortable and are will- 
ing to shed every drop of blood in our veins 
to support them, that the name of the 
Theseus may be immortalised as high as the 
Captain.” 


Neither the spelling nor the caligraphy of 
this short letter was of the highest order, 
and the capital letters were apparently 
thrown in with a pepper-box, but it re- 
vealed the hearts of the British sailors 
and was valued by the Admiral accord- 
ingly. 


About this time came the turning-point - 


in the stury of Chris. 

Albert, whose time for promotion had 
come, was made acting-lieutenant, or, in 
other words, was doing lieutenant's duty and 
dining in the ward-room mess. 

With every mail he expected confirmation 
of the promotion by the Admiralty. 

The Admiralty were not a whit more 
energetic, however, in those days than they 
are in ours —they trusted too much to good 
luck; and so, having things of mightier 
moment to see to, they appeared to be in 
no hurry. 

But it came to pass that, owing to a death. а 
junior lieutenant was wanted for & much 
smaller ship, &nd Albert was lent to her 
until the right man should arrive. 

And as a few more men were needed, also 
а bo’s’n’s mate, volunteers were called for, 
and it is almost needless to say that Chris 
was.one of the number and bold William 
Bodkins another. 

“ Teehewie, my lad!" he said to Chris, 
“I ain't going to throw up an old pal. 11 
go with you, and look after you, and return 
with ycu. Didn't I promise to be a fathe: 
to you?" 

“ You did, but — ” 

“ No ‘buts,’ boy; I don't like that word. 
and Nelson doesn't like it. And although 
I'l only be bo's'n's mate like on that morsel 
of & inidden creel, here goes." 

Nelson was in the habit of seeing after 
everything, but he was rather surprised to 
find William Bodkins on the list of votun- 
teers. 

He sent for him to his quarters. 

“Why, William," he said, “it is not a 
bo's'n of your rank that is wanted. I can't 
врате such good fellows as you." 

“Well, sir, and beggin’ your honour's 
pardon like, I'm maybe not a bo's'n's mate, 
but I can do a bo's'n's mate's duty, sir. 
Besides, I wants to be with young Cunning. 
ham, and he wants to be with Mr. Tredegar.” 

Nelson laughed. Then Bill told him how 
he had promised the lad's father to looi 
after him. 

“ His father was—let me see—&— —"' 

“ A retired officer of our Service, sir, wh» 
had fought as pluckily as anybody and lost 
a leg and an arm and about half his head, 
in the wars." 

“ Good; I remember his boy well. Chris- 
topher, isn't it? Yes. Well, you may a.l 
three go." 

“ God bless you, soul and body, sir." 

* Goodbye, Mr. Bodkins ; it will only be for 
a week or two, ог maybe a month at most. 
for I like to see old faces about me. Death 
and glory have thinned our ranks, you 
know." 

“ Tell your young friend he may come aft 
and shake my hand if he likes." 

Was Chris a happy lad now, think you" 
Well, I can only say that when Nelson gave 
him a few words of kindly advice and shook 
his hand, he could not speak a word for tue 
blinding tears. 

Little did Chris think then that it wouid 
be years and years before he clapped eyes сп 
his Admiral again. 

It is well we do not know of the griefs ûf 
even joys that may be before us. 

( То be continued.) 
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> A ВЕТҮЕр at the hospital, Lackland was 
- carefully carried inside, while the 
г conscience-stricken waggoner waited patiently 
outside, the whip in one hand and Harry's 
-coat-collar in the other. In about ten 
.minutes the policeman re-appeared with a 
lugubrious face to intimate that they must 
. go on without their other prisoner. 
- “Nothin’ ser'ous, I 'ope? " mumbled the 
waggoner with & poor attempt at appearing 
. unconcerned. 
“Ony a compoun’ fracker, the ’ouse 
surgin thinks," replied the policeman dis- 
mally. “’E ain't quite sure yet, but 'e sez 
it’s oncommon like it." 
. " Well, I was on’y a doin’ о’ my dooty,” 
. complained the waggoner. “ Магп' I now? " 
. This was said very anxiously ; the man was 
evidently longing for comfort. He got none 
out of the policeman, who replied with а 
great air of impartiality — 
= “IJ dunno. Ifyou'dbeen in the force, now, 
it 'ud a-bin differen’. Ye see, we're wot's 
called privilidged.”’ 
. “D’ye mean that ye can break legs an’ 
not suffer for't, just acause o' yer bloomin' 
blue coat? ” growled the waggoner angrily. 
. “Qh, no," replied the other with that fine 
calm that comes from not being in & scrape, 
"jt ain't the coat." Then, after a moment, 
& bit of sarcasm seemed to strike him, aud 
he added, “ Maybe it's the buttons." 
Naturally this closed the conversation for 
the time. Най Harry not been so depressed 
ibout his chum he certainly would have 
joined in, and made it as hot as he could for 
both parties; but as things were, all the 
‘ight seemed to have gone out of him. It 
was @ relief to all three when the waggon 
lrew up lazily under the big lamp that lit 
ip the entrance to Finiwig Street Police- 
Station. 
` As Harry was handed out, the quaking 
хассопег made a move to turn his horse 
ınd make off in the direction from which he 
1ай come. 
' “No ye don't," called out the policeman 
п charge of Harry. “You stay ’ere. You're 
vanted as а wi'ness. This orf'cer'l take 
tharge о” yer ’oss till ye come out." 
. At these words a second policeman took 
ip his place at the horse’s head and Harry 
nd the waggoner were led inside. They 
oon found themselves in a smallish room 
vith a frightfully dingy air and a long coun- 
er running its whole length. The waggoner 
‘as left on the outside of the counter. 
larry was led inside. He would much 
ather have foregone this honour; for he 
aw there a sight that made hic heart sink 
nto his boots. It was not the long man 
"th the blue coat and black buttons that 
truck terror into the boy. No doubt an 
ispector ranks higher than a sergeant, but 
; was the sergeant that Harry feared ; for the 
ergeant who sat at the small desk beside 
he inspector’s big one was none other than 
‘lancy. 
There was no mistaking the gleam in the 
ergeant's eye as he recognised the prisoner. 
‚ " What's the charge? ” asked the inspector 
urtly, a8 he dipped his pen in the dirty ink- 
ot and waited impressively. 
He was good at waiting, this Inspector 
arfix. It was rather a speciality of his. He 
rded himself on how he could worry a 
risoner or an offlcer by merely waiting. 
‘ut this time he found that he had rather 
better opportunity than he cared for to 
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By SKELTON Корровр, 


CHAPTER XVII.—AT FINIWIG STREET. 


practise his special gift. In point of fact, the 
waiting game does not pay when you are 
dealing with aman who does not know 
what to say; and in this case the poor 
officer found himself quite at a loss. The 
inspector’s patience at last gave way : 

“ Well, what's the charge ? ", he rapped 
out indignantly. “ Come, out with it. Don’t 
stand there scratching your head like a—a— 
Г ut 

As no simile of a sufficiently insulting 
character occurred to the inspector's mind, 
he ended his speech without one, and simply 
glared at the constable in savage interroga- 
tion. 

* Well, sir, the fact is, sir, that I-I—I— 
well—I— well, to tell the truth, sir, I just 
remember that I—don't know, sir." 

This time the inspector maintained his 
reputation. Leaning back in his chair, he 
simply gazed at his subordinate, and waited. 
As the policeman kept on doing nothing but 
change colour and wipe his brow with a very 
large red  pocket-handkerchief, Sergeant 
Clancy ventured to intervene in order to 
save his superior's reputation for waiting. 

* Now, Perkham, you don't mean to tell us 
that an intelligent officer like you has run 
in a boy of this kind when he hasn't been 
up to anything? What did you catch him 
at? ° 

You will note that this speech was in the 
sergeant's best police-court English, which 
may account for its good effect upon Perk- 
ham. At all events this distressed officer 
now found voice enough to say: 

“ Well, 'e an’ ’is pal was a-runnin’ down 
Scaramel Street tike fire-enjines, an’ t'other's 
face was a sight to see, an’ they wouldn' stop 
w'en I ’ollered to ’em, an’ so —-" 

“And so I may go, I suppose,” put in 
Harry very quietly. “I daresay it isn’t a 
crime to run down Scaramel Street ? ” 

" Um—no—um," growled Jarfix, “ it—a— 
a—isn’t a specific offence—a—but who was 
your companion who looked so bad that— 
a ? ” 

“ My companion was Lackland of St. Vor- 
tigern’s. Is it а—ѕресібс offence—a—to 
have a dirty face—a?”’ 

* Um—a—um,” again grunted the inspec- 
tor, this time in a distinctly hostile tone. 
At that moment a newcomer appeared at the 
counter and the inspector turned his atten- 
tion to him. : 

“Well, what's this, Brixton?" Then, 
before Constable Brixton could reply, the 
inspector turned to Perkham: “ You keep 
the lad in the corner for a moment or two. 
We'll see about him presently." 

“Td rather you'd see about me just now,” 
persisted Harry. 

This speech was not the outcome of impu- 
dence, but of desperation, for the appearance 
of this newcomer cast a gloom over Harry's 
prospects that up till now had appeared 
rather bright. Constable Brixton was the 
man who had received that famous stroke 
from the edge of Harry's hand. To be sure, 
Harry had not seen the man's face at the 
fountain, and you may wonder how he recog- 
nised him. Yet your wonder would have 
disappeared if you had seen poor Brixton's 
soaking uniform. But the evidence was not 
limited to the clothes. When Brixton 
dumped down the locomotive on the counter 
with & certain niixture of spleen and satis- 
faction, the case wae as clear as day. No 
attention was paid to Harry’s appeal for im. 
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mediate judgment. He was dragged off to 
his corner while Brixton told his tale. 

It appeared that this gallant officer's life 
had been in danger from an attack by an in- 
furiated mob. The savages had quarrelled 
about this locomotive, which seemed to have 
fallen from the clouds, so far as this intelli- 
gent officer could make out. At all events, 
when the gallant fellow had plunged into the 
mélée to rescue the locomotive, the mob had 
rounded upon him, half a dozen savage 
fellows had gripped him and cast him into 
the basin, and indeed had barely spared his 
life. But as he himself proudly remarked : 

“Wild ’osses 'ouldn't a dragged this 
blessed locimotive out o' my 'ands once I 'ad 
it safe." 

" Was this boy concerned in the row?” 
asked Clancy, indicating Harry. 

It was a trying moment for Brixton. It 
was hard to say which was more anxious, 
Harry or the policeman; for if Harry feared 
identification, Brixton feared it no less, for 
his gallant story would obviously fall to 
pieces if the chief actor in it really turned 
up. A glance reassured the policeman. 

“ Never saw іш іп my life afore. Wot’s 
'e in for?” 

* That's just what he'd like to know," in- 
terrupted Harry tartly. *' He's been dragged 
here because a stupid policeman hadn't sense 
enough to mind his own business. Isuppose 
I may go now ?" he added, making a step 
towards the freedom side of the counter. 
Instinctively Perkham grabbed his cont. 
collar, and looked to the inspector for instruc- 
tions. 

“But we can't detain him if there's no 
charge," said that official regretfully. 

“I told you so," cried Harry. “Now you 
let go my collar." 

Harry was getting desperate. He saw 
that Clancy was whispering to his chief, and 
knew that no good would come from what 
was being said. Accordingly he gave a 
sharp wriggle, and was free. He dashed 
round the corner of the counter, and would 
certainly have effected his escapc had not 
Brixton by sheer force of habit reached out 
his hand and caught the flying schoolboy. 

" Well caught, Brixton," called out the 
inspector, then, turning to Clancy: “I think 
you are quite right, sergeant. His connec- 
tion with that case is quite a sutlicient 
reason for having him searched. If need be 
we can detain him on the charge of attempt- 
ing to bribe, etc. etc." 

At this appalling news Harry gave a 
terrible wrench ; but Brixton, encouraged by 
official approval, held firm, and the boy was 
comfortably handed over to the other side of 
the counter. 

“Now, will you turn out your pockets, 
or must I have you searched?” asked the 
inspector sternly. 

“ You’ve no right to search me. It’s 
against Habeas Corpus,” roared Harry, when 
Clancy made a threatening movement as if 
to begin operations. 

The boy’s knowledge of law was crude and 
ludicrously inaccurate, but a big word has 
always its effect on an uneducated man. 
The sergeant paused and looked towards his 
superior. The inspector, however, was un- 
moved by the Latin, and calculated shrewdly 
enough that all this unwillingness to be 
searched indicated one of those cases in. 
which searching is justifiable. 

“Go on, sergeant,” was the order. 
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Then, as if by instinct, the sergeant’s big 
hand went straight for Harry’s right-hand 
trouser-pocket. The hand was, it 15 true, too 
big to get in, but the jingle it caused let the 
cat out of the bag. 

“Bring out that money, or I'll slit open 
the pocket." 

Harry sullenly drew out a handful of 
sovereigns, and laid them on the counter. 
Then another handful, then another. 

“Any more?" asked the inspector, with 
gleaming eyes. 

A few odd coins were produced from 
various pockets. 

“Ts that all?” 

“Yes.” 

A few minutes were spent in counting the 
money, then the inspector exclaimed : 

"One hundred and two pounds ten. 
You’ve done a good stroke of business this 
day, Perkham. And now, young man, how 
do you account for running away with all 
this money ?” 

“T wasn't running away with it. 
mine." 

* Where did you get it?” 

“From my uncle." 

* Oho! and what did you leave with your 
uncle for it ? 

“JI didn't leave anything. He just gave 
me the money." 

“His name didn't happen to be Hobiter, 
maybe? Hey?” 

Harry looked from Clancy to Jarfix in 
simple astonishment. His look was misin- 
terpreted to mean a confession of guilt. 

“Just so," went on the inspector com- 
placently. “ You're right, sergeant. I think 
we can give the Scarmpool people a hint 
about where the Hobiter money went.— Your 
connection with the case is known, you see, 
my lad. You’d better make a clean breast 
of it; but of course if you do it’ll be used 
against you. At any rate, you'll be locked up 
to-night. ГИ send a wire to your Head- 
master." 

“But it’s my own money, I tell you—the 
whole two hundred." 

* The whole two hundred ! 
more?" 

* No there isn't —not now, anyway there 
was ten pounds for the locomotive, and fifty 
for —— —-" 

"oo late, Harry saw his fatal blunder. The 
word * locomotive " had at once struck a new 
chord of suspicion. 

“So you were in this game too?” asked 
the inspector, charmed at his own astuteness 
in eatching this new clue. 

* No," broke in Brixton firmly, “this ain't 
the other boy." 

This led to explanations that were a little 
diflicult for Brixton, whose reputation suffered 
somewhat from Harry's plain speaking. But 
plain speaking was not enough to win a way 
to freedom. А few final arrangements were 
made, including the dismissal of the waggoner 
in return for his name and address, and then 
Harry was conducted to a cell. 

If there was anyone in the world unhappier 
than Hurry that night, Harry would have 
been greatly surprised to hear it—except 
maybe Lackland. Well, yes, maybe Lack- 
land's case was rather worse, and poor 
Harry’s thoughts turned gloomily to his 
chum. 

That chum had in truth not been without 
his experiences. It is not pleasant to be 
carried, by a policeman whom you do not 
udinire, into a dim whitewashed room, full 
of an abominable smell. . It does not mend 
matters when the doctor comes along. and 
jabs you in sore places with his bony fingers ; 
and when he goes on to jab more with the 
butt-end of a fearful knife, with a vruesomely 
glittering blade, а crisis is obviously at hand. 
Lackland’s face took on a sickly greenish- 
yellow hue, and all the perspiration that his 
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previous trial that evening had left in him 
began to trickle down проп the hard pillow. 
It cannot be denied that the young house 
surgeon had a very prepossessing face, and 
it must be admitted that his expression was 
naturally of the kindliest. But the merry 
twinkle of an eye is a poor protection against 
a knife like that; во, when the policeman 
was dismissed, Lackland felt inclined to call 
him back and take his chance at Finiwig 
Street. 

When the policeman’s footsteps had died 
away, Lackland felt that his last friend had 
gone; for it was only too clear that the two 
aggressively clean nurses who stood by were 
in league with the wielder of that horrible 
knife. A moment after, the boy felt that all 
was over, for, at a whispered order, even the 
two nurses disappeared. Left alone with the 
doctor, Lackland had only enough strength 
to murmur— 

“You won’t begin without chloroform, 
will you?” 

The answer was very unexpected, and 
against all the laws of medical etiquette. It 
is not at all usual to shake your patient 
before cutting off his leg. Yet this is 
precisely what this kindly looking young 
doctor did. His words were as extraordinary 
as his deeds. 

* Now, you young sinner, what have you 
been up to?" 

Partly because he wanted to sit up, partly 
because he was dragged up by the young 
doctor's vigorous hand, Lackland found him- 
self face to face with the doctor, who had 
now seated himself on the bed. 

“Isn't my leg broken? I thought it was 
broken. You said it was broken," com. 
plained the boy. 

* Nothing the matter with your leg," was 
the stern reply. “And that you very well 
knew when you came in here, though I dare- 
say I frightened you & bit. Now, what was 


it?” 
* But it aches horribly. І thought when 
you suid.——." 


“ Your own imagination. І tell you it's all 
right—except maybe that magnificent weal 
left by the waggoner's whip. I daresay you 
well deserved what you got. Now what was 


it?” 
“I didn’t do anything. I was just 
running down Scaramel——” 


“Oh, ail right. I got you left here so’s 
to let you off if you’d not been up to any- 
thing serious; but if you prefer to tell your 
tale at Finiwig Street, good and well." 

This at once drew out the woful tale of 
the locomotive, at the end of which the 
doctor demanded a sight of the remaining 
sovereigns us a proof. As soon as he was 
satistied as to the genuineness of the boy’s 
story he ndvised him to return at once to 
St. Vortigern's and tell the Doctor all about 
Harry’s plight. 

“ If I were you, I'd hire a trap with one of 
those sovereigns, so as to save your friend 
from spending a night in the cells. Seven 
and six does the trick at Bradley's round the 
corner." 

Very gratefully Lackland accepted this 
advice, and after a renewed assurance from 
the doctor that the leg was not really broken, 
the boy made off. The trap was duly hired for 
the sum named—it would have been more 
had not Lackland quoted the doctor—but 
with a recklessness that nobody but confirmed 
criminals and schoolboys can understancy 
Lackland gave the man orders to drive round 
by Finiwig Street. When they came near 
the place the boy's rashness increased. 
Ordering the trap to wait for him at the first 
lamp past the entrance, he stealthily ap- 
proached on foot the place where his chum 
was shut up. I believe there is no difficulty 
in getting into a poliec-station ; indeed, Lam 
told the difficulty is all the other way. In 


any case, Lackland soon found himself crouch- 
ing at one end of & paved courtyard, which 
was quite dark except for the light that 
came in from the lamp over the entrance 
&nd from the windows opposite where he 
stood. 

There was, of course, no appearance of 
Harry, but soon Lackland’s attention was 
fixed on something that seemed to rouse 
powerful emotions. It was the locomotive, 
that still stood on the counter, where Brixton 
had dumped it. 

* You can't steal what you've honestly 
paid for," reflected Lackland as he wriggled 
about and peered from side-to side. Не 
wriggled and peered a great deal more; in 
fact, he did a handsome amount of Red 
Indian work, before he brought about a result 
which greatly astonished Clancy, who was 
still sitting at his desk, doing duty for his 
superior. That is, he was reading the 
superior’s evening paper. 

To this day he cannot explain how it 
happened. All he can be sure of is that the 
locomotive was there, and then it wasn't. 
He had hazy notions about having heard a 
click, but his memory obstinately refused to 
give him any other help. He had rubbed 
his eyes a good deal, and had thereafter gone 
as far as the street gate. But Lackland 
must have been gone some time, for no 
sound of wheels came to the sergeant’s ears. 
It was all very humiliating: but what could 
the poor sergeant do? He quietly returned 
to his paper. It was next day before the 
locomotive was missed, and then there was 
nobody in particular to blame. 

(To be continued.) 
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A MIDSUMMER REVEBIE. 


By THOMAS Hay, М.А. 
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ET's dream of a pool 
Where the shade is cool 
And a jolly old beech haugs over, 
Where bundles of sedge 
Are round the edge 
And insect life is in clover. 


п. 


Where the midges croon 
To a drowsy tune 
Up and down, up and down, in their dances, 
Where the eyesight fails 
At the lightning truils 
Of the “ prickly pollywog's" glances. 


IIL 


Where the slippery worm 
Starts off with a squirm 
And leaves its remainder to follow, 
Where the curly-q springs 
Jn its endless rings 
And dives to the bottom to wallow, 


IV. 


Where the surface is swept 
By the oar-blades adept 
Of the reckless piratical spider, 
Where the snail gives a peep 
From its domicile decp 
And its horns come out wider and wider. 


у. 


All the wonderful bugs 
And the flies and the slugs 
Swarm thick in an endless number, 
But a reverie cool 
Steals over the pool 
To bury it deep in slumber. 
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hu good little Antediluvians, as a matter 

Who can 
Nor do we think 
they differed much (except in form) from 


of course, went to school. 
doubt it? Here they are! 
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the little scholars of twenty thousand years 
Here, in the centre, we see the 


afterwards. 
* Giganteus Beecus’’—dignity, condescen- 


sion, kindly patience, and forbearance in 


// Dances 
a 


clever “Longus Physiognomus.” 
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ANTEDILUVIA. 


SCHOOLTIME IN 
By T. E. Donnison. 


every feature. Surely none other than the 
Antediluvian schoolmaster. Then the 
scholars—are they very unlike those of 
to-day ? Who does not know the sleek, 
intelligent fellow at the head of the class, 
with his calm expression of conscious 
superiority ? Here he is on the left—the 
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Next to 
him, we seé the quiet, unassuming fellow, 
with the “hang-dog” expression. He is 
the “ plodder." Then the sprightly, hornéd 
rabbit and his snakey next-door neighbour ; 
and more besides, both studious and other- 
wise. But there are others—we know them 
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too—the late ones, “as usual," coming over 
the cliff, as the class is half over, and, worse 
still, the truants, creeping to their hiding- 
places—they are all here—good, bad, and 
indifferent—just as scholars are now. 
Which can the intelligent “ B.O.P.” reader 
truthfully say represents himself? Not, we 


hope, the ignorant little chattering scoffer, 
perched upon the tree, who imacines he knows 
much ; remembering on!y his important 
beak—which he can see; but forgetting the 
poverty of his tail of one feather— which he 


сап not see! Oh, yes, {узгэ gra many like 


. him even nów] a ¢ 
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THAT BEAST GAINSFORD: 
A CANADIAN SCHOOL STORY. 


By THE Rev. A. ALLEN BROCKINGTON, M.A., 


Author of “A Canadian River in Winter," “ A Desperate Lacrosse Match,” “ Skim,” ete, 


"Tur great mateh with Coaticook came off 

when the ice was getting soft and the 
time of the break-up of the rivers drawing 
on. The first match on the College ice had 
been won by the boys, and they had only to 
win this one to be sure of the Championship. 

Sow had been getting his men into very 
strict training habits. They avcided pudding 
like the plague, and were out in the early 
morning practising, even when the rink 
was lumpy and squashy through the thaw. 
Conticook rink, they had been told, was very 
narrow and long. Of course it was roofed- 
in—there was hardly another open-air rink 
in the province besides Lower Canada College 
—and it was very difficult to adapt one's 
stvle of play to its shape, especially if one 
had been used to a wide square surface. 
Coaticook played a tip-and-run sort of game, 
knocking the puck on а little way and then 
rushing after it. It did not pay on the 
College ice, but it was quite the game for a 
rink like their own. 

The match was timed to begin at eight in 
the evening. The College team left at noon. 
To their disgust the members of it (nine of 
them including a touch-judge and а spare 
man) found that Mr. Gainsford was delegated 
to accompany them. Robjohns avoided all 
contact with him during the journey, but 
they all had tea together at the Coaticook 
Hotel near the railway station (locally 
known as the“ Dee-pot "). There the son of 
the hotel proprietor would insist on calling 
Gainsford ** Professor.” 

This man hung about the tea.room while 
they were having tea, and sat with them in 
the “Office” round the stove during the 
interval before the match. He was a very 
voluble young man and talked incessantly of 
his own exploits at hockey. At last his 
constant reference to Gainsford as “the 
Professor " provoked Sow to some innocent 
remark, which gave the master a pretext for 
picking a quarrel. The upshot of it was 
that Gainsford soundly rated Robjohns for 
insubordination, and, to the utter surprise 
of everybody, forbade him to play in the 
match. 

“ But, please, sir." said Robjohns, “І must 
play. We shall lose if I don't." 

" No," said Gainsford, “I forbid you to 
play. Let Armstrong (the spare man) take 
your place. If you play, you do so at your 
own risk, as I shall report you to Mr. 
Latrobe.” 

A silence fell on the company. Then the 
son of the proprietor got up and walked 
cout. Опе by опе the boys followed hiin, till 
Sow and Mr. Gainsford were left alone. 

“ Well 
do you not play ? ^ 

Sow looked at him. The prefect had 
been doing some very hard thinking. 

“I play," he said. 

“ Then I report you to the Head, and you 
may look forward to expulsion.” 

* [ don't believe Mr. Latrobe will expel me 
for that." 

“No? You remember a former occasion 
when you rebelled against my authority. I 
think ] *gated' you on that occasion, and 
that ‘the gating stood.” 

* Yes, but I don't believe Mr. Latrobe will 
expel me." 

* Perhaps Mr. Robjohns will withdraw you 
from the school? ” 

“No, he will not, Mr. Gainsford. 


I play — 
and I defy you." 


," said the master, “do you play or ` 


CHAPTER III.— THE MATCH AND ITS SEQUEL. 


“You defy me, do you? " said the master, 
and there was & very ugly look in his eyes. 
* You defied me once before. Youremember 


. the consequences ? ”’ 


Sow got up and placed the stove between 
himself and his opponent. 

“I did not defy you before," he said, * but 
I defy you now." 

Gainsford sat where he was. 
will," he said, and laughed. 
drinking-bar down below. 


“As you 
“There is a 
You were there 


just now. Gained courage there, I expect.” 
"It's a lie, sir. I didn’t even know there 
was one." 


“ Ah, well, mind you don’t go there again. 
As you have defied me, I leave you in charge 
and take the next train back." 

So saying he left the hotel. 

Sow did not know quite what to do. He 
felt that a crisis had come. He felt almost 
certain that Mr. Gainsford had been a master 
at Rodway in England, and he suspected that 
he was the notorious master who had left so 
suddenly, because, from the time that he had 
casually mentioned Rodway to him, he had 
systematically punished him and trapped him 
into punishable offences with a view, he now 
saw, to getting him expelled. 

Another awkward and rather curious factor 
in the case was that Sow was in his heart of 
hearts sorry for Gainsford, and even liked 
him a little, perhaps a good deal. The man 
was а strong man—that was one thing; he 
was а great teacher—that was another thing ; 
he had evidently suffered—that was the chief 
thing. Besides, even if he had wanted to, 
Sow could hardly face Gainsford with hearsay 
evidence. 

But expulsion ? Could it be possible that 
Mr. Latrobe would expel him? Was there 
any precedent for it? Gainsford, however, 
had a way of dispensing with precedents. 
What a lie it was about the drinking-bar ! 
And yet it would sound awfully damaging. 
Anyway, he was going to play in the match. 
This was what he had been working for all 
the term, and a hundred Gainsfords were nut 
going to rob him now of the satisfaction of 
leading the champion team. 

And, as matters turned out, Coaticook 
would certainly have won had it not been 
for Sow. At first Slob Holloway played at 
point, as he had done all the season. He 
was not very strong, but he was quick and 
could “ lift" fairly well. On the College ice, 
where he had plenty of room, he had been 
useful enough. But here he was simply 
rushed off his feet. Three big Coaticook 
forwards were down upon him before he had 
time to see what was happening, and at half- 
time the score was five to two in favour of 
the home side. In the second half Robjohns 
changed places with Slob. Sow was cool and 
not, a bit afraid of big rushes. In addition he 
had great “ lifting" powers and а very sturdy 
frame. Time after time he dropped the puck 
in the mouth of the Coaticook goal, and 
when the Coaticook forwards fell back he 
took to long shots. They paid beyond all 
expectation, so that the end came with the 
College & goal ahead. 

Meanwhile Mr. Latrobe had received a 
letter and paid a visit. His afternoon mail 
considerably surprised him, but he acted 
with commendable decision and speed. Не 
called to see Mr. Dunn. It was the turn of 
the master of the small fry to be sur- 
prised. 

“Would you care to take the Kingston 


class next term, Mr. Dunn?” asked the 
Head-master. 

“What!” said Dunn. 

“ Take the Kingston class.” 

“ But Gainsford ——" 

“I think it probable that Mr. Gainsford 
will not ke here next term.” 

"Oh, do you? Why?" 

“Perhaps we had better not discuss ti:at. 
Will you take the class? " 

“ I should like the chance," said Dunn. 

“ Well, you will be all right as far as 
scholarship is concerned, and I think the 
fellows are keen enough to need very little 
looking after. Shall we agree, then? Of 
course I shall arrange with the Governors 
that you are adequately paid. Good-bye. 
I'm rather busy to-day." 

Mr. Latrobe had hardly finished thi: 
interview before Gainsford arrived ard 
requested to see him. 

* Back already ? " said Latrobe. 

“ Yes," answered Gainsford, coming to the 
point at once. ‘For reasons of discipline, 
after he had grossly insulted me, I ordered 
Robjohns not to play in this evening's 
match, but to substitute Armstrong. He 
defied my authority and insisted on playing. 
There was nothing left for me but to 
leave him in charge and come and report the 
matter to you." 

“This is very serious," said Latrobe. *'In 
what way did he insult you that you took 
the extreme step of forbidding him to 
play?” 

“I decline to enter into details. There 
was а drinking-bar downstairs at the hotel. 
and when young fellows are under the influ- 
ence of drink they are not quite responsible 
for their actions.’ 

“ But surely Robjohns had not been drink- 
ing! He is a pledged teetotaller.”’ 

“T repeat that I decline to enter into 
details." 

“That may be; but when you make a 
charge of that kind, you must substantiate 
it. What were you doing to allow the boys 
to frequent this bar ? ” 

* [ left the team to themselves for an hour 
in the afternoon, and I suspect that Rob- 
johns visited the bar then. At any rate, h^ 
was, I believe, under the influence of drink. 
] don't wish to make that public, but I think 
that under the circumstances he ought not 
to remain a member of the school any 
longer." 

“ You wish me to expel him, then ? * 

“ Yes.” 

“Апа if I decline to do so?" 

“Then I resign." 

Gainsford had played his trump-card. But 
Latrobe held the ace. 

“I decline to expel Robjohns, 
Howarth.” 

Gainsford turned pale, and then sat down 
in the nearest chair. He drew a very long 
breath, and his right hand was trembiinz 
Mr. Latrobe watched him narrowly. 

“ Bradley, I suppose," said the master at 
length, half to himself. 

“Į decline to enter into details," 
the Head-master. 

Gainsford recovered himself. * Under tke 
circumstances," he said, “as it lacks only s 
few days to the end of term, I think. Mr. 
Head-master, that I might be allowed to tase 
the early morning train to—my destination. 
Please say good-bye for me to Robjohns. | 
hope he will pass well into Kingston, It was 


Mr.— 


answered 


E 


| 


& mean lie about the drinking. And Bradley 
—well, Bradley has pluck, even if his 
manners are childish ; you ought to be able 
to make something of him. As for me, I go 
West—or East. No, not to Ontario; I shall 
not trouble you to let them know at that 
school that Gainsford is Howarth and 
Howarth Gainsford. Good-bye. By the 
way, I drew my salary yesterday morning, 
and all my bills are paid. Don’t moralise on 
my career, please, either to masters or boys. 
Good-bye." 


DESIGNS 


DARESAY there are many of you boys, 

diligent readers of the ** B.O.P.," who can 
use à pair of compasses, and who probably 
amuse yourselves by making designs with 
them, apart from the school work of geometry 
and the elucidation of the problems of our 
old friend Euclid. 

A good many years ago, when I was a boy, 
crest and monogram collecting was al! the 
rage; and I am glad to see that this hobby 
has again come into vogue, together with a 
much more instructive idea, that of making 
a collection of post-marks. This latter form 
of collection, although not having the pretty 
and even brilliant effect that gold and coloured 
crests present when arranged artistically in 
an album, at any rate is akin to stamp-collect- 
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After packing his few belongings, Gains- 
ford sat for many hours writing. Not 
letters: he only wrote one letter, and that 
a short one, to his mother, enclosing half 
his salary. He had just finished it, when he 
heard the team return from the match. He 
knew they had won by the noise they made. 
Robjohns and Holloway came up to No. 6. 

“ Good-night, Sow," Gainsford heard 
Holloway say. “Don’t worry. It will all 
come right. Jolly glad you stuck out against 
that beast Gainsford." 


фа а 


FOR CREST AND POST-MARK 
By CAPTAIN THORNE GEORGE. 


fore sent six of my own designs to the editor of 
the paper, and after some time received back 
what I thought were the designs; but you 
can picture my frantic delight when, on open- 
ing the packet, I found only one of the designs 
which I had sent and a cheque for ten guineas ! 
with a complimentary letter, saying that five 
designs had been retained at two guineas 
each. Well, people talk of being knocked 
over by the proverbial feather, but that 
beautiful cheque quite knocked me over! 
My pocket-money at that period was five 
shillings a week, so you can imagine that I 
felt like the greatest of millionaires. That 
was my first and successful connection with 
the Press, and all the years I have since had 
transactions with newspaper work of some 
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Long before the school was awake next 
morning “ that beast Gainsford " had gone. 


ALBUMS. 


most suitable, and you will see from these 
iwo very simple designs that I have just 
drawn out what the effect willbe. Of course 
these are greatly reduced in size for the 
purpose of printing. The ordinary size of a 
post-mark is that covered by а halfpenny, 
which, in diameter, measures exactly one 
inch, but to hold such neatly íhe circles 
must be the size of a penny, which has a 
diameter of 1} in. Many American and 
foreign post-marks are larger than this, and 
in that case you must, of course, make your 
circles to correspond in size, but always let 
your inner circle be large enough to allow a 
slight margin round the post-mark. The 
best albums in which to work out your 
designs are those having cardboard leaves, 


ing, and there is no reason why such post- 
marks should not be arranged methodically 
and placed in certain designs, which I will 
try and explain to you. 

I will first tell you a little anecdote concern- 
ing my first designs for crest albums. I had 
just completed two large albums of designs 
of my own invention, all done entirely by the 
aid of the compass. One day there appeared 
in the pages of a well-known weekly journal, 
that my parents subscribed for, a drawing of 
& knight on horseback. His armour, ns well 
as that covering the horse he rode, was divided 
into small squares into all of which you were 
supposed to paste crests, etc. 

Idid not think very much of the picture 
at the time, us the actual drawing took up a 
good deal of space, whilst only about eight 
small crests could be placed upon it. I there- 
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kind or another, I do not think I have ever 
enjoyed the same pleasure as I did at my 
début into journalistic work. Although I 
never saw my designs published in the journal 
I sent them to, there is no doubt that they 
were made practical use of and formed the 
foundation of the innumerable crest albums 
that were soon published broadcast, so I 
expect that both the editor and myself were 
mutually recompensed. 

I must tell you that all my designs were 
in gold and colours—that is to say, all the 
circles I made were of different hues, and you 
can hardly imagine how effective they 
appeared blended with the varied assortment 
of crests and monograms that I had collected 
and pasted in. 

With regard to post-marks, I should say 
that plain indian-ink drawings would be the 


hinged in their cover, so that when you are 
drawing the book wall lie flat open on the 
table. 

The first thing to do is to get the centre of 
the sheet; and this is done by drawing faint 
diagonal pencil lines from corner to corner, 
and then, by careful measurement, drawing a 
similar pencil line perpendicularly and hori- 
zontally across the centre mark. After this 
is done, you can pretty well carry out any 
design you want to make. 

It is always best to draw out a rough idea 
of what you wish to do on a half-sheet of 
notepaper first. Another great thing to 
remember is always to complete the whole 
of your real design—however often you may 
circumscribe the original circles—in pencil, 
before using the ink, and you will then never 
run one lime’ over another. All you require 
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in carrying out this most fascinating work 
is a fine hard pencil, indiarubber, indian 
ink, measured rule, parallel ruler, and the 
compass, 

When you are using gold paint and colours, 
always see that your pen is quite clean and 
dry before filling it with a different colour, 


and be sure and let your colours be thin in ~ 
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bulk, but having at the same time plenty of 
body; and, to have them so, you should rub 
up & sufficient quantity of each colour, and 
not merely take a brushful from a moist 
pan when you want it, or you will find your 
lines, when dry, of a different degree of shade, 
which will not look well. The new coloured 
inks, which can be purchased, would perhaps 


THE MYSTERIOUS GUIDE. 


A TRUE STORY. 
By Davip KER, 


be easier to work with than water-colour 
paints. 

You will be astonished at the endless variety 
of designs you can invent simply by using 
compasses; and an album entirely designed by 
yourself, and in natural hand-drawn colours, 
has an infinitely superior effect to any of the 
printed albums you can purchase. 


Author of “ Hunted through the Frozen Ocean," "Nderim the Afghan,” ete. 


"А NICE country to march through, with 

such a trustin charge, upon my word ! 
Why, among fellows like these, who have 
done nothing but rob and murder all their 
lives, a man would have no chance with a 
single halfpenny in his pocket, much less 
with the pay of & whole garrison! And 
then, too, ull the natives are in lengue with 
these rogues, every man-Jack of them. I'll 
be bound every step we have taken has been 
wntched, ever eince we left Perth ; and I'd 
waver five guineas that this very landlord of 
mine, who is getting ready my supper so 
zealously, has sent off one of these barelegged 
rascals of his to warn the nearest cutthroat 
that here are a party of ‘Saxon churls’ all 
ready to be robbed and murdered. I wish 
we were all well out of this ! 

In truth, Captain Thorne, though as brave 
a man as ever wore a British uniform, had 
only too good cause for the secret anxiety 
with which he was gazing around him, from 
the low narrow doorway of the queer little 
Highland inn—half hovel and half cattle- 
shed—which was his only possible shelter 
for the night, over the maze of wooded 
glens and savage mountains through which 
his next day's march was to lie. 

The great rebellion of 1745, which had 
shaken all Britain, had only just been put 
down ; and the Highlands were still swarm- 
ing with fierce and lawless men who had 
taken a leading part ir it, and who, either 
despairing of pardon after what they had 
done, or preferring death itself to an existence 
unbrightened by fighting, kept pouncing 
upon convoys, cutting off struy parties of 


soldiers, murdering every straggler who fell | 


into their hands, and, in short, doing all the 
mischief they could. 

Such being the case, it was no pleasant 
thing, even for this fearless young officer, to 
find himself in the heart of that wild and 
pathless waste of thicket, swamp, and moun- 
tain, with the pay of an entire detachment 
under his care, for to him, as to most English 
oflicers of that time, the north of Scotland 
seemed the ‘hideous wilderness" which 
Oliver Goldsmith thought it somewhat later, 
and our hero's opinion of the average High- 
lander was very much as described by Lord 
Macaulay: “When the English conde- 
scended to think about him nt all—which 
they very seldom did —they considered him 
a filthy abject savage, a slave, a cutthroat, 
and a thief.” 

But the young Captain's clouded face 
brightened again as he looked at the thirty 
stalwart English grenadiers who, having piled 
theirarms before the hut, were now competing 
with each other in feats of strength upon 
the tiny patch of level ground in front of it. 

Thorne was just about to step out and 
mingle with them, when a general shout and 
a clapping of hands from the farther side 
of the green drew his attention to a new 
figure that had suddenly joined the group. 

It was that of a red-haired and red- 
bearded inan of towering stature and power- 


ful frame, though gaunt as & wolf-hound. 
His features would have shown him to be a 
native of those mountains, even without the 
evidence of his Highland dress; and he 
seemed to possess the agility, as well as the 
strength, of his race, judging from the mighty 
leap that had just landed him fully half a 
foot in advance of the best effort of “ Bound- 
ing Bill Darrell. 

“Well done, Sawney! You've licked me 
fair this time!” said the defeated athlete, 
with true English heartiness. “Why, I 
shouldn't wonder, arter that, if you was to 
match ‘Big Dick’ here at wrestlin'. Think 
yer could 'andle him, Dick ? ”’ 

"Can't suy till I've tried," quoth Dick 
Brown—a man of few words—as he leisurely 
divested himself of his upper clothing. 

In another moment, the two men had 
grappled. 

Spurred by the presence of his comrades, 
and by the sight of his officer looking on, 
Big Dick pui forth the whole might of a 
strength proverbial in his regiment; but all 
in vain. Do what he would, his adversary 
was not to be thrown ; and at last the soldier, 
spent with his own exertions, paused for an 
instant to take breath. 

Then the watching eyes all around saw 
the strenger’s arms tighten suddenly, and 
their champion's huge broad back bend 
slowly inward; and then, all in a moment, 
like the turn of a juggling trick, poor Dick’s 
feet flew from under him, and down he came 
with such a thump that, had he not fallen 
upon & heap of straw that luy near, he would 
scarcely have come off with unbroken bones. 

But the frank and simple-hearted English- 
man arose neither angry nor crestfallen. 

“Ye be a good hand at the sport, if ye 
were ten times a Scotchman!” cried he 
heartily. * Give us thy hand, lad, and drink 
a glass o’ this good stuff with us to the 
health o' the king--God bless him!" 

The Highlander grasped the proffered 
hand, and, raising the horn cup to his lips, 
suid in good English, with a somewhat 
peculiar emphasis : 

“The king! and may all who fight 
against bim feed the raven and the eagle!” 

“Amen!” answered the English soldiers 
with one voice, not noticing the fierce gleam 
that lighted up for a moment the keen grey 
eye of the Unknown, as he uttered the 
toast. 

Just then the landlord came up to Captain 
Thorne as he stood in the doorway of the 
hut, and, with a side-glance at the tall 
stranger, said in an undertone: 

“It it please your honour, there's a Hie- 
land gentleman seekin’ quarters for tho 
nicht; and, ns there's nae hoose here-awa’ 
but this, maybe your honour wadna mind.” 

“Mind having him here? Not a bit!" 
cried the young Englishman heartily, cutting 
short the explanation. “ Ask the gentleman 
to walk in, and I hope he will do me the 
favour to take a share of my supper." 

"What? Do you ask me to sup with 


you?” said the deep voice of the tall 
Highlander, whose bulky frame darkened the 
doorway at that moment. 

* Why not? I hope you have no objec- 
tion? " rejoined Captain Thorne, somewhat 
surprised at the stranger's tone and manner. 

For an instant the Unknown hesitated. 
and his massive features durkened strangely, 
as if, for some reason or other, this frank and 
friendly invitation was specially distasteful ; 
and then he said simply— 

“І thank you." 

In & trice the two men were sitting face to 
face over a plentiful supply of meat and oat- 
cakes; and, the host having retired, Captain 
Thorne began to question his new acquain- 
tance about the rebels who were said to in- 
fest the district, and more especially about 
a certain John Gunn, who was renowned as 
the most formidable and dreaded of them 
all, and with regard to whom, his landlord 
had just told him, with an ominous shake of 
the head, that ~“ Ye'll ne'er see John Gunn 
till ye feel him!” 

The Unknown answered coldly and guard- 
ediy; but it was not difficult to guess that 
he knew more than he chose to tell, and at 
length the young Captain said to him 
frankly— 

“ Hark уе, friend: I have heard you drink 
the king's health, and I believe you to be an 
honest man ; and so I am going to trust you 
thoroughly. І am bound for Invergarry, to 
deliver a very important charge; and carry 
it through I must, at all risks. Now, I ask 
you, on the good faith of a Gael, to guide me 
thither in safety." | 

Captain Thorne had been long enough in 
the Highlands to know how powerfully such 
an appeal would tell upon the feelings of any 
man of Gaelic blood ; and that it did produce 
a decp effect upon the man to whom it was 
addressed was evident from the working of 
the latter's strong features, as he sat silent 
for & moment or two, ns if in doubt what 
answer he should return. 

At length the Highlander looked up, aud 
said abruptly — 

^ I will guide you thither in safety. Good- 
night." 

And, without another word, he stretched 
his bulky length upon the earthen tloor. 
wrapped in his tartan plaid. | 

The young Englishman was not long in 
following his example, with an armful of fern 
for a mattress and his military cloak by way 
of bedclothes. But Captain Thorne was no 
stranger to plain quarters; and, in truth. 
such a lodging might well seem quite 
luxurious in the Highlands at that period. 
when—in the strong language of one who 
had himself suffered all that he described— 
“ your couch was the bare earth, wet or drv 
according to the weather, and from that 
couch you arose half-poisoned with stench. 
half-blind with peat-smoke, aud naif.mii 
with the itch.” 

The young Captain was early astur next 
morning, and so, too, was his mysterious 


guide; and the first rays of sunrise beheld 
the whole party on the march once more. 

Their guide led them through a succession 
of grim and rocky gorges, each one deeper, 
darker, and more thickly wooded than the 
last; and Captain Thorne, with all his 
confidence in his strange conductor’s fidelity, 
halted more than once to bid his men close 
up and look well to their arms, in case they 
should be attacked. 

As they went along, the English leader 
began once more to question his Highland 
guide on the subject of the redoubtable John 
Gunn and his doings; and the Highlander— 
who seemed inclined to be more communica- 
tive than he had shown himself on the 
previous night—talked freely enough about 
the famous rebel and his exploits, till the 
young Captain, beginning to be struck by 
this strange familiarity with the deeds and 
habits of a banned and hunted outlaw, 
abruptly asked the speaker if he had ever 
encountered John Gunn in person. 
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“І have," said the other, with a curious 
emphasis, “ and so shall you, too, if you wish 
it” . 

And then, ere the startled officer could 
make any reply, his mysterious conductor 
gave a shrill whistle, and instantly sprang 
up on every side, from rock and bush and 
bracken, aswarm of armed Highlanders more 
than thrice their number, completely hem- 
ming them in!* 

The stout-hearted grenadiers, surprised 
and out-numbered though they were, stood 
to their arms as bravely as mortal men could 
do; but it was only too evident, even to the 
most reckless among them, that so unequal 
a conflict could but end in one way. 

““ Saxon," said the mysterious guide, as 
calmly as ever, “I am that John Gunn of 
whom you have just been speaking; and I 


е This incident is supposed to have suggested to 
Sir Walter Scott the suaden apparition of Roderick 
Dhu’s band to Fitz-James in “The Lady of the 
Lake."—D. К. 


А ' Caught, Sir!” 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by MARTIN STAINFORTH.) 
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came hither on purpose to intercept you and 
carry off the money that you have in charge, 
and, if you resisted, to kill you and all your 
men. But now I have eaten your food and 
shared your lodging, and, more than that, 
you have trusted me, and I never betray any 
man’s trust, even though he be an enemy. 
Go forward in peace, and when you shall 
hear men speak against us, bethink you 
that even a rebel can show good faith when 
trusted ! ” 

And, before the astounded Captain had 
time to move or speak, John Gunn and all 
his band had vanished as if the earth had 
swallowed them. 

The two men never met again; but, to the 
end of his days, Captain Thorne (General 
Thorne by that time), whenever he heard 
anyone speak ill of Highlanders in general, 
and of his old acquaintance John Gunn in 
particular, was wont to say, with great 
emphasis, that “there was many a worse 
fellow in the world than a Highland rebel." 
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CRICKET TO JUNIOR PLAYERS. 


Bv О. R. BORRADAILE (Secretary, Essex County Cricket Club). 


{VERY year it 

falls to my 
lot to see young 
players who aspire 
to play for the 
County. Many of 
them come, fail— 
and we never see 
them again at 
Leyton. Yet that 
failure is not due 
to non-ability, and 
a few hints given 
and carried out 


would greatly help 
inatters. 

I shall divide 
my subject into 
six parts: (1) 
Practice, (2) Pati- 
ence and good 


temper, (3) Pride, 
(4)  Punctuality, 
(5) Obedience, (6) 
Chance. 

No. 1. Practice.— There is no game in the 
world which requires more practice than 
cricket, and this should be done regularly, 
not by fits and starts—half an hour each day 
is better than two or three hours one day and 
none the next ; but of course everyone is not 
іп a position to play: as much as this, so 
he must “cut his coat according to his cloth.” 
When a boy goes to the nets for practice he 
should go as if he were going in to bat ina 
match; he should put on two pads and two 
gloves, and should play as carefully as though 
he were trying to make runs. Directly he 
feels inclined to “slog” at every ball he 
should at once give up. Twenty minutes’ 
batting is quite sufficient at a time—to bat 
ad lib. and without any method is fatal to & 
junior. Having had his batting he should 
pass on to practise bowling, even if he feels 
that bowling is not his forte — persevere with 
it, and he will soon find he is improving in 
that department. Many a promising bowler 
is lost to the cricket world because he will 
not stick to it. Then go into the field and 
practise fielding in every position —I object 
to nets, because fielding is so often neglected. 

I should like to impress upon all young 
cricketers the necessity of being able to field 
well, This department of the game is much 
neglected in these days. When I first began 
to play cricket, nets were almost unknown 
except for the professional “ coach " ; conse- 
quently the younger boys at my school and 
at almost every other school had to “ fag," 
and so learnt to field and throw-in properly ; 
but I am afraid that with the advent of nets 
at schools “fagging’’ is to a great extent 
done away with and fielding has degenerated. 
Ii I had anything to do with cricket at our 
schools I would do away with nets altogether, 
except one for the professional to coach from. 

Young cricketers should remember that 
every run saved in a match requires two from 
the other side to beat, and that it is always 
easier to save runs than to make them. Nets 
may be useful to correct individual faults, but 
my observations lead me to notice that so 
many simply go and hit, and everything else 
is neglected —wicket-keeping. fielding in the 
slips, ete. Bowling is looked on as hateful 
drudgery, and the result is seen in many 
ordinary matches. Longstopping, most 
important in all cricket except first-class, is 
not practised, and the result isa great number 
of extras. It is not healthy to coddle boys 
to play cosy games—they are well and strong, 
and their enthusiasm depends on their 
strength. 


Young boys of nine or ten just beginning 
to play cricket I would strongly advise to 
play with a small bat and ball, and not 
attempt to bowl the full distance, but to have 
their wickets eighteen instead of twenty-two 
yards apart. A bat too heavy, or too large, 
cramps the play of a youngster more than 
anything and gives him a bad style, which, 
when once acquired, is difficult to get rid of. 
Boys should take every opportunity they can 
of seeing good matches, as any amount can 
be learnt by watching good players perform. 
If a boy sees a class cricketer he admires, let 
him watch his actions carefully and try as 
much as possible to follow in his footsteps. 
A. P. Lucas, the old Cambridge and Essex 
cricketer, is one of the most correct bats I 


ever saw, and a young player could not have" 


а better style to copy. Hayward, the Surrey 
professional, is another great batsman, and 
has a simple and graceful manner. 

Among bowlers to copy, try J. T. Hearne 
of Middlesex, Mead of Essex, Rhodes, Hirst, 
or Haigh of Yorkshire, and Peel, ihe old Yorks 
bowler, and by studying them carefully one 
may gain a great many hints. For fielding 
it would be ditticult to recommend better men 
than Tyldesley of Lancashire and Denton of 
Yorkshire (both al most faultless), with S. E. 
Gregory, or Victor Trumper of Australia, in 
their respective pla ces. 

No. 2. Patience, Steadiness, and Tempera- 
ment.— Patience and good temper are abso- 
lutely necessary to every kind of cricket, 
from the highest to the lowest, as everyone 
will find much to try him. It is a very true 
saying that if you lose your temper you lose 
the match, апа many a match has been 
pulled out of the fire by coolness, patience, 
and an even temper. These remarks apply 
especially to a captain ofateam. Should an 
unfortunate individual miss a catch he is 
much more likely to do better if the captain 
says, “ Never mind, old fellow, better luck 
next time," than if he turns round and 
“ slangs " him. 

Neither is it good form for the bowler to 
throw down the ball in disgust whenever one 
of the fieldsmen misfields it, or makes an 
attempt at a catch and fails. There is 
another good thing to bear in mind in a 
match: never under-rate your. opponents — 
the luck of cricket plays such an important 
part in the game that a very little may turn 
vietory into defeat, or vice versá. Never 
make disparaging remarks about your oppo- 
nents ; this is very unsportsmanlike, and can 
do no good, and is apt to bring discord into 
the game, which should be avoided at all 
hazards. Cricket is such a grand game that 
it should be quite free from discord, for 
it is far better to lose а match than win 
it by what some people would term sharp 
practices. 

No. 3. Pride. —Many a beginner and im- 
proving player is spoilt by conceit. When 
you have had a successful match, don't act 
as your own trumpeter ; people will soon find 
out by experience, and if you fail they will 
soon let you know either by words or deeds. 
There is no game like cricket for taking the 
conceit out of you. Perhaps you may feel in 
the best of “fettle,” and yet get out first ball 
or drop an easy catch at the critical moment ; 
or the worst bat on the side will score four 
after four, pulling your best balls to the leg 
boundary off the off-stump. This kind of 
thing will soon take the conceit out of you if 
anything will. On the other hand, don't be 
downhearted if you have a run of bad luck; 
always think every time you go in to bat or 
on to bowl that it may now be your turn; 
everyone, however good, has his “off ” days. 


Another great thing to remember at cricket 
is always to play for your side and not for 
yourself. The most successful counties are 
those where each plays for his side. The 
Australians are strong all round, because if 
earlier batsmen have failed all the rest right 
down to the last try to get runs. Jones and 
Kelly and Howell have often shown how well 
they can do this. 

No. 4. Punctuality.— Always make it a 
rule, if you possibly can, to be on the ground 
at least half an hour before the match begins ; 
this will give you time to change quietly and 
have a few minutes for practice before play 
starts, which enables you to get used to the 
pace of the ground. This is very essential if 
you are playing on a strange one, as grounds 
vary so much in pace ; and another advantage 
is you get used to the light, which varies 
greatly. Every year there is a serious evil 
growing, and that is asking to leave early ; 
this is most annoying to your captain, and 
should be avoided except for some very urgent 
reason. If the match is worth playing in, 
it is worth playing out, and why should you 
have some one to field for you? It is very 
seldom you find a man that has a chance of 
batting asking to leave early ; he then gener- 
ally manages to see the match out. 

No. 5. Obedience.—To make a match а 
success it is a great thing for the captain to 
know that his side will do whatever he 
asks them —so whatever the captain asks you 
to do, do it immediately; do not hesitate— 
however slight the hesitation, the captain 
will soon detect that you are not pleased 
with his command, and that is sure to 
irritate him. Remember, everyone cannot 
be the * skipper," and that he is probably 
doing what he considers best, although in 
your opinion it may not be so. Do it quickly 
and with a good grace—a surly player is 
very trying. Always go to any place in the 
field that you are told to, and do not make 
excuses. When it comes to your turn to go 
in, do not tell the captain you always go in 
first or third or fifth, or that you can’t make 
runs unless you go in at a particular number 
—the sooner the better. I remember once 
playing for the M.C.C. against Haileybury 
College, and a certain member of our eleven 
came down late and went up to our 
“skipper” and said, “ Shall I put my pads 
on? I always keep wicket.” Our captain 
said, * No, thanks; we have Sherwin " (who 
was keeping for England that year), “ Wild 
of Nottingham, and T. Mycroft of Derby- 
shire playing, so I don't think we sball 
require you." The late-comer replied, “1 
can field nowhere else.” “ Kindly take short 
leg," said the captain, in terms not too polite. 
He did, and was sulky for the rest of the 
innings. When it came to our turn to bat 
he came up to the captain and said, “I 
always go in first or last." “ Then go in last, 
if you don't mind," replied our “ skipper,” 
and so he did, and I don't think he enjoyed 
the match very much. 

No. 6. Chance. — As I have mentioned 
before, never complain of your luck —every- 
one has hard luck at one time or another, 
and you are a very bad player if you are 
always having bad luck— perhaps it 1s not 
bad luck, but bad play, so the least said 
about it the better. If there was no chance 
in cricket the pastime would lose half its 
charm and would not be worth playing. 4s 
a matter of fact, good players rarely complain, 
but only those who are bad performers. 
Others are content to have their innings. 
and there they let matters rest. Success 
comes; and if it comes when others fail, ail 
the better for you. 
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Tes, Seotland, and Ireland are well 

represented in the worlds of swimming 
and athletics by Messrs. J. A. Jarvis of 
Leicester, J. Paterson of Watson's College, 
and Denis Murray of Dublin, respectively, 
whose counterfeit presentments are given 
in this issue. 

Perhaps the English youth Jarvis is best 
known to fame, inasmuch as he has been 
before the publie as a national champion 
since 1897, and over a mile he has practically 
been invincible since that year. In the 
nation's long-distance championship he has 
carried all before him, and in 1901 had as 
many as five British records standing to his 
credit, from 440 yards to a mile, a unique 
performance indeed. In the Midland counties 
championship he has held sway since 1893, 
his home district being unable to produce a 
swimmer capable of stretching him. 

It is pleasant to recall that during the 
Colonial invasion of swimmersin 1902 Jarvis 
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j. A. Jarvis. 
(An English Swimming Champion.) 


held his own among them, and stands still 
as high in prestige in the ranks of our 
premier swimmers as he was prior to their 
coming. 

“ JOCK " PATERSON, as he is called across 
the Tweed, has earned athletic fame as a 
mile runner. His record in the Scottish 
championships and the international races 
between Scotland and Ireland is a fine one. 


By G. T. Burrows. 


In 1901 he won the Scotch mile champion- 
ship in a year of good runners in 4 min. 
442 sec., but when he ran for his country 
against Ireland he beat his confrère, 
McCreath, in 4 min. 25 sec., time quite 
good enough to win the English champic.n- 
ship. Just to prove Paterson’s utility as a 


** Jock"’ Paterson. 
(One of Scotland's fleetest Runners.) 


distance runner we would add that in 1899, 
when Hugh Welsh, a peerless Scottish miler, 
was also at Watson’s College, “Jock” ran 
away with the four-miles national champion- 
ship in 21 min. 352 sec. This was at 
Glasgow on the day that Hugh Welsh 
captured both the mile and the half-mile 
races. Then, against Ireland at Edinburgh, 
on July 15, that same year, while Hugh was 
routing the Irishmen in the short-distance 
races named, * Jock” won the four-miles 
contest by 30 yards in 20 min. 34 sec., a 
minute faster than he ran the month pre- 
viously. 

But in 1900 Paterson fairly covered him- 
self in glory, for he won three Scottish 
championships, the half-mile in 1 min. 592 
sec.; one mile in 4 min. 372 sec. ; and the 
10 miles in 57 min. 32} sec.— evidence, surely, 
of his great versatility. 

Coming to Denis Munnar, the quiet boy 
from the Emerald Isle—and he is that 
country’s finest sprinter of late years—one 
might at the outset remark upon his peculiar 
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style of running. He breaks completely away 
from the set fashion and runs as they did in 
the long ago, with head down, shoulders bent, 
and patting or pawing the air with his swing- 
ing arms. It is not a pretty style, and is far 
removed from what he would have been 
taught at Oxford had it been his fortune to 
go there; nevertheless it is effective in 
Murray's instance, and he has fairly revelled 
in Irish sprint championships since the 
days of the flying W. J. M. Newburn and 
G. Cutts. 

It would be tedious to recall all his inter- 
national winnings, but suffice it to say that he 
has invariably triumphed against the Scottish 
sprinters when he has tumbled up against 
them. He finished third, however, in the 
last English championship to the superlative 
American, A. F. Duffey, and R. W. Wadsley, 
two very fast men to be pitted against. 


Denis Murray. 
(Ireland's Sprint Champion.) 
[A sketch from a photo by WILLIAM LAWRENCE, Dublin. 


There are years of running left in Murray 
yet. He is a study on the track, quiet, with 
no impetuosity about him. At the recent 
Cork exhibition championship meeting he 
carried off the 100 yards and 220 yards 
cbampionships in fast times, and is one of 
the select coterie of British-bred boys who 
have run the 100 yards dash in 10 seconds 
dead. This was at Huddersfield in 1901. 
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A NOVEL PANORAMA, 


NOVEL panorama, as described in this 

article, will give undoubted pleasure to 

the audience of the young showman, who 

himself will find not a little pleasure in the 
preparation and the making thereof. 

Some little knowledge of drawing and 
painting, and the handy use of a few tools, 
are all the qualifications necessary in con- 
structing this really effective panorama. 

The size of the show is left to the taste 
and requirements of the exhibitor, as it may 
be made to stand upon an area twelve inches 
square, or large enough to cover a full-sized 
drawing-room table. 

Fig. 1 shows the front view of the pano- 
rama from the auditorium. The idea is that 
the spectators are between decks of a ship, 


By a DrawinG-Room SHOWMAN, 
Author af “Some Peep-Shows," etc. ete, 


and looking through a porthole at the sea- 
scape and the life upon it. The vessel on 
which the audience are imagined to be 
glides along on its course, and this effect will 
not require any great imagination, as the 
reader will readily understand from the 
following instructions. 

Fig. 2 illustrates the back view of the 
proscenium front, and the wooden framework. 
a is the opening, or porthole, through which 
the spectators view the scenery, B the 
curtains—for preference composed of some 
dark material, such as dark green, chocolate, 
or black. These curtains should be made 
so as to form one piece. They can then be 
fixed on to the wooden frame, c, with small 


tacks, along the top. The frame, as will be 


AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


seen in looking at the illustration, is com- 
posed of five pieces of wood—the horizontal 
bar, upon which hangs the curtain, and an 
upright piece at either side to support it. 
Each of these in turn is supported and 
kept upright in its place by cross-bars 
at c, which rest upon the table. Screws will 
answer the purpose very well of keeping this 
frame rigid, and can be drawn out when the 
frame is not in use, for convenience in 
packing it away. 

Next comes the supposed porthole through 
which the views are seen. This is composed 
of three wooden frumes, p, the top frame to 
be screwed to the two upright frames, and 
this also can be unscrewed when not in use. 
Each of the above frames is composed of 
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four lengths of wood nailed together per- 
manently. Stretched and tacked into, and in 
front of, the above frames must be seme dark 
green baize, E, or cardboard, the latter being 
painted & dark colour, in oil or distemper. 
Next comes a piece of dark material, r, with 
a stout cord running through a hem at the 
top, and the whole fixed with tacks or 
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drawing-pins evenly and tightly across from 
one 8ide to the other. Twostrong lengths of 
string or wire, G, are to be fastened from the 
framework E to the top of the curtain frame. 
By this means the frame, Е, is kept steady. 
Upon this framework some illuminant must 
be suspended, its duty being to light up 
the scenery. For convenience and safety, 
candles will be found the best. The holder 
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circular form, the lower end of which is to 
be screwed to the inside of the wood tray, 
as shown in the drawing; a small hole must 
be made, by the aid of a stout bradawl or 
punch, in the centre and upper part of the 
reflector, this being to hang it up by, the 
maker having previously fixed a round- 
headed screw in its proper position on the 
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woodwork, Е (fig. 2), on which thc lamp can 
hang. 

Fig. 4 is the turn-table, on which the 
various objects and scenery are fixed, and by 
which they are moved round in a circle. 
Three circular pieces of wood, 4, n, and c, are 
required. a, the top, is the smallest circle ; 
B the largest, which should extend as far as 
the dotted lines seen on each side. c із & 


Fig. 2. 


and reflector for them should be arranged 
as fig. 3: a shallow wooden box about 
1 in. in depth should be made, held together 
by nails, not glue, as the heat might affect 
the stability of the glue. In the bottom 
of the tray fix four nails at such equidistance 
that a candle may fit firmly in between 
the nails, these acting as a sort of holder; 
next a piece of tin to be bent into a semi- 


little larger than А, to allow the wheels, p, to 
travel on. А and в are fixed permanently 
together by ten upright wood laths, е, and 
two pieces, r, the whole being fixed with glue 
and fine French nails. 

A true circular hole must be made exactly 
in the centre of a and B, so as to allow it to 
revolve accurately on the centre post, o, the 
latter being fixed firmly and permanently in 


the centre of c, by the use of glue and 
screws and two angle-shaped bits of wood, as 
shown in fig. 5. Four wheels, which must work 
smoothly and noiselessly, are now needed. A 
wheel very suitable for the purpose is the 


Fra. 3. 


kind used for roller skates. Now look at 
fig. 6. А is tbe wheel, B two angle-shaped 
pieces of wood to hold a length of thick 
iron wire, upon which the wheel runs. At 
either side of the wheel, and on the iron 


tpindle, must be placed & copper or iron 
washer, as shown by the dotted circle, which 
is to allow the wheel to run freely, and pre- 
vent its grinding against B. Lastly, a piece 
of wood, c, must be nailed and glued upon 
the two angles, B. 


Fia, 5. 


Finally, screw the latter to the under-part 
of platform s (fig. 4), using one screw for each 
end. н, as seen on the platform, a (fig. 4), із 
the handle by which the panorama is moved 
round. A thin screw working freely in a 
small piece of bamboo cane will answer 


Fie. 6. 


admirably, the screw to extend about 
4 in. beyond the cane, which is then screwed 
into the platform, a. It will now be under- 
stood that a and в can be lifted off from c, if 
necessary, which leaves the post o firmly 
fixed to c. 


All parts must work freely and without 
noise. The working parts must not be oiled 
or greased; but, if necessary, rub the parts 
that have friction with powdered blacklead. 

It will be gathered from the early part of 


this article that the subject of the panorama 


is the sea and the objects on and in it—in fact, 
a supposed voyage on the sea. The showman 
may select a part of the sea and coast, with 
its traffic, with which he is more or less 


FIG. 7. 


familiar, or he may chose a sea-subject to 
guit his own particular fancy. 

Having completed the proscenium front 
and framework of the fit-up, attention 
must be paid to the second or outer portion 
of platform в, as suggested by the dotted 
lines, fig. 4. This is shown in fig. 7, whichis a 
circular piece of wood, with a complete circle 
cut from it, of a size to allow it to pass 
over platform a (fig. 4), and then rest steadily 
upon the outer edge of platform в; a project- 


ing edge about a quarter of an inch will be 
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circle or edge. It will be noticed that the 
waves get smaller towards the centre, so as to 
give perspective effect, as illustrated in fig. 9. 

When dry, it is to be coloured, with oil 
colours or distemper, bluey grey for the ex- 
treme distance, green for the middle distance, 
and a lighter green for waves nearest the 
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spectators, with here and there white crests 
on the waves. | 

The dotted lines shown in fig.7 are supposed 
to be the width of the opening of the pro- 
scenium front, or porthole. Also this draw- 
ing affords a ground plan, if the term may 
be allowed, of the sea. On view at first is a 
landing-stage and jetty or pier running out 
from it, and a departing steamer. Now turn 
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FIG. 8. 


found suficient, if the frame is not very 
Jarge. 

Upon this portable platform the sea must 
be modelled and permanently fixed by the 
following process : Cut a piece of calico into 
a circle at least three times larger than the 
platform (fig. 7) is made; then cut a hole 
from the centre, which should be the same 
size as the hole in the platform. Now well 
glue the platform with thin glue, soak the 
calico with glue of the same consistency, and 
gently lay it upon the platform, so that the 


the circle to the left, and in due course we see 
a sailing ship, with sails all set ; then in order 
come distant land, with hills, houses, еќе., 
ending in & long straggling piece of low-lying 
land. Next we have a fishing-smack, the 
open sea with the sky touching its horizon- 
line, a battleship, two American liners racing, 
rocks and cliff, with lighthouse, small boat 
with man rowing, ironclads in line or review 
order, again the open sea, and home. 

Of course, all this is only by way of 
suggestion, as the showman can select his 


hole in the calico will fit exactly and evenly 
over the hole of the platform. It will now be 
found that there is a good deal of calico over- 
lapping all round. Gather it on to the board 
quickly all round and over, at the same time 
forming waves in imitation of the sea by the 
aid of the fingers, pieces of pointed wood, and 
& blunt knife. One must work quickly on 
account of the glue drying. Thecalico must 
be worked on to the board until its edge all 
round meets and joins the outer margin of 
the platform. Fig. 8 is a section view of 
waves glued on the wood, 4 being the outer 


own subjects and place them in any order 
he may choose. Objects, such as land, piers, 
etc., can be modelled from clay, cork, card- 
board, and coloured according to the position 
they occupy. The nearer objects should, of 
course, have more detail made out and be 
stronger in colour. 

Ships and boats may be of carved wood; 
the sails of thin cartridge-paper, the ropes of 
cotton or thread, the whole being painted to 
imitate, as nearly as possible, the real thing. 
The boats and other objects need not be 
glued or permanently fixcd to the sea, but 
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may have two thick pins driven into the 
under-part, as shown at a (fig. 10), these 
pins fitting into two small holes made in the 
sea for their reception. This plan allows 
for a change of craft on the water. Also, 
for the convenience of packing them away, 
the boats must be flat-bottomed—that is, up 
to the water-line, so that they may appear to 
be in the water and floating, as suggested by 
the dotted line in fig. 10. 
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The actual scenery, or background, should 
consist entirely of sky and clouds, the sky 
being a deeper blue at the top of the scene 
than the lower parts, or horizon-line. Stout 
and smooth cartridge-paper will answer the 
purpose very well on which to paint the sky 
in water-colours. It must be of sutflicient 
length to go completely round (fig. 4), and 
be joined neatly at its ends, and be suspended 
by strong glue and small tacks from the edge 
of platform a, the lower part being fixed to 
the edge of platform B. 

Care must be taken that the spectator 
does not see the top edge of sky-scene, or the 
front edge of sea-platform. The point of 
sight must be rehearsed, or the effect may 
be spoilt. 

Fig. 11 explains, by the dotted lines, that 
the eye, looking through the porthole, A, 
cannot see the top of scene, 5, the top being 
sufficiently high up. Also the margin of the 
sea cannot be noticed—that being just below 
the porthole. 

These instructions are sufficient for any 
intelligent lad. 


B» do you want & new occupation for 
your leiaure hours? One that can be 
followed by anyone, at almost any season of 
the year, and that will not tax the slenderest 
purse? An occupation that is healthy and 
pleasant to both mind &nd body; that has 
its triumphs and disappointments ; that will 
lure you into this beautiful country of ours, 
give zest to your walks and excursions, and 
reveal to you the delights and some of the 
secrets of nature? If so, let me suggest that 
you form a collection of the seeds of our 
native wild plants. 

But first let me try to interest you in the 
plants themselves. Do not look on them as 
merely so many items to be placed in a 
catalogue of names and species, for they are 
much more than this. It is right they should 
be named and classified, and as you progress 
you vill learn something of this, and will find 
the learning not & task, but a pleasure. I 
would like you for the time being to regard 
every plant, even the lowliest and humblest, 
in the aspect of & warrior, the descendant 
of a long line of aggressive ancestors, heroes 
of a thousand fights. For it is only by per- 
sistence, tenacity, and adaptation to circum- 
stances that they continue to live from year 
io year. 

The struggle for existence in the vegetable 
kingdom is of the keenest possible descrip- 
tion; the weak are mercilessly elbowed out 
by the strong. Not one seed in a hundred 
has room to produce a perfect plant. Darwin, 
of whom some day I trust you boys will 
know a great deal, has spoken in happy 
phrase of “the survival of the fittest,” and 
it is only the fittest that have fought and 
conquered, that now grow wild on hill and 
. in valley, moor and morass, wood, wayside, 
and hedgerow. And it is by means of their 
seeds, so interesting and pretty, so quaint 
and curious, that the majority are enabled to 
hold their own. 

The seeds of the different kinds of plants 
vary in a wonderful way. Of the many 
hundreds of varieties that may be collected 
no two are exactly alike. In form, in size, 
in colour, in every physical property, they 
exhibit marvellous diversity of character. 
This is one reason why a collection of seeds 
is so truly interesting. 

The methods by which plants distribute 
their seeds and so perpetuate themselves are 
legion. To deal adequately with this part 
of the subject would alone require a large 
volume. Some expose their seeds, prepare 
for each an airship, and trust to the winds 
to spread them, as for example the thistle. 
Others hide their seeds beneath their leaves, 
like the violet. Some protect them by 
rough spikes or coverings, as the field butter- 
cup of the tillage land, the seeds of which 
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by country people are called “ beggars’ lice." 
Others attach them to the fur of passing 
animals, as cleavers. Some attain their end 
by the minuteness of their seed, like the 
daisy. Some, again, by the wonderful abun- 
dance in which it is produced, like the poppy. 
Some jerk or throw them when properly 
matured, like the cranesbil. And other 
seeds are protected by their disagreenble 
taste or smell, like those of the wild garlic. 
Nor do these by any means exhaust the 
methods. 

The collector's outfit is of the simplest 
description. When оп а seed-collecting ех- 
pedition, some old envelopes to put the 
different specimens of seed in as collected, 
and some t wine to tie the different varieties of 
plants together, are all that are required. 
For it must here be stated that although 
many seeds may be collected direct from the 
plants, in other cases the plants themselves, 
or their seed.bearing portions, must be 
gathered, taken home, and the seeds allowed 
to ripen in them. If the seeds, though 
green, have attained their full size they will 
ripen perfectly if the plants are gathered 
and hung in a dry, airy place. In a few 
days they will be ready to be rubbed or 
shaken out. This is & method that must of 
necessity often be adopted. 

After collecting and before storing them, 
спге must be taken to see they are thoroughly 
dry, otherwise they will not keep. 

A collection I know of is kept in one-inch 
specimen boxes with glass tops. These are 
not expensive and are excellent for the 
purpose. Cheaper than these are the small 
glass-topped sample tins used by seed 
merchants and others. But there is no need, 
really, to go to this expense. A shallow 
cardboard box with а glass lid, and a handy 
lad to fit it up into inch square, or even 
smaller, partitions, and there can soon be a 
show case good enough for all practical 
purposes. 

Some might like to keep & specimen of the 
receptacle or pod in which the seeds have 
grown as well as the seeds themselves. These 
are also most interesting; I would there were 
space to speak of them. 

Don't be satisfied, boys, with the seeds 
alone—have them all correctly named. 
When you find a plant you don't know, don't 
rest until you have identified it. Get also, if 
you can, some leading facts connected with 
it, then try to fill the gaps from your own 
observations. All has not yet been written 
about even the commonest plant. 

The great thing you will learn from seed- 
collecting is how plants propagate themselves 
by means of their seeds. Let me give you 
just two examples—I could give you a 
hundred—of how this is done. 


xu First let us take the common dock. Oft 


and oft you will find it fringing & hedgerow 
for hundreds of yards. How cornes it there? 
Let us try to find out. Examine a dock seed. 
It is triangular, hard, and shiny as a beetle's 
wing-case, and a beautiful chocolate brown 
in colour. When ripe it is clad in a pretty 
brown envelope, also triangular, fullish and 
wrinkled at the edges, and joined round 
the seed in а way to make a milliner 
envious. Each of the three portions of this 
envelope or covering has cn its outside 
centre a light-brown, kidney-shaped, fleshy 
оха, that might itself be mistaken for the 
seed. 

Now what happens? Well, the dock is a 
persistent holder of its seeds, and in the 
autumn, or it may be winter, for dock seeds 
may often be collected on Christmas day, 
small birds whose food the seeds to some 
extent form, visit the plants on foraging 
expeditions. To get the seeds they support 
themselves partly by clinging with their feet 
and partly by fluttering their wings. When 
they tire of this rather awkward position, 
they gather some of the seeds with their 
coverings in their bills and fly a little way 
down the hedge, often perching on an outside 
twig. Birds are clever, and usually succeed 
in extracting the seed, but, bothered by the 
envelope and its hardish, kidney-shaped 
growths, one of the slippery, shiny seeds 
occasionally escapes, drops to the ground, and, 
if it falls in а suitable place, takes root, comes 
to maturity, and produces seed to be spread 
in like manner. In this way is the hedge- 
row gradually fringed with docks. 

The second example is tho field rush, a 
very common plant in pastures. It grows 
early in spring and is gathered when in bloom 
by children, who call it “silk and satin,’ 
from its pretty brown and gold tints. It 
ripens three greenish and somewhat large 
seeds, big enough to tempt the appetites of 
the small birds that feed in the grass. The 
plant, however, has a slender stem, and, as 
the seeds swell and grow heavier, the stem, 
at first upright, gradually bends down, until, 
by the time the seeds are ripe, they are often 
completely hidden by the different herbs and 
grasses that grow alongside them. A stiff, 
erect stem would surely expose the seeds, 
but the bending stem hides them. Thus, by 
this simple device, does this common field 
plant manage to survive year after year. 

Our forefathers were close observers of 
seeds and seed-vessels, and many common 
plants, such as the shepherd’s purse, cranes- 
bill, and bladder campion, owe their names 
to it. This, boys, will add another interes: 
to your work, and you are little likely to 
regret the time you spent in making a collec- 
tion of seeds. 


о... 


MOOT POINTS ABOUT CRICKET, AND THEIR INTERPRETATION. 


YEAR ago the M.C.C. gave several decisions and in- 
terpretations upon the laws of cricket. “The 
aim,” said Mr. Lacey, “was to remove difficulties 
which are known to exist, although they are not always 
apparent. Hundreds of cases are sent to the M.C.C. 
for decision every усаг." It is from this source that 
the chief difficulties have become manife-t. saturday 
and League matches are especially productive of dis- 
putes, nnd it is hoped that those who rean these notes 
may tind an answer to any doubt which may arise as 
to the proper interpretation of the Laws of Cricket. 


Now, these rules stood for many years ‘without any 


Bv T. C. CorriNos. 
[By the permission of the Secretary of the M.C.C.) 


alteration at all, but in 1884, 1889, 1894, 1899, and 
1900 there were many and various alterations, and 
further ones may occur at any moment. 

The rules were drawn up а number of years ago, and 
it was in 1788 that the Marylebone Club was erected 
to the throne of cricket, and at once set about the 
revision of the laws. After that day the code of laws 
stood for something like ninety усаге, an] then the 
marvellous development of tlie last ten years took place. 


Rule 2 states that the ecora shall be reckoned by 
runs. Now.eveu this simple rule has caused a difficulty, 
and the M.C.C. have decided that the true interpreta: 


tion is, that when a batsman has made more rans for s 


boundary hit than have been arranged for the boundary, ` 


this law will prevail, and the runs completed shonli be 
scored. Neither side, however, can be compelled to 
continue after the match is finished. In the one-la* 
match the umpires should decide if there 18 sufficicrt 
time left to carry the game to a further issue after eacà 
side lias completed an innings. 


Another difficulty gathers around Rule 11, which 
states the following: A bowler may bowl with t5 
feet behind the bowling crease, provided that one txt 
is Within tbe return crease, 
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lf a Lowler knock the wicket with his foot in 
delivering the ball, und remove a bail, such act does 
not in itself justify-an umpire in calling * no ball.” 

When part of vhe bowler's foot is grounded on or out- 
side the return crease tne umpire should call °* no 
ball." 

Many bowlers deliver the ball with the toe of the 
back foot pointing towards the near wicket, aud with 
the heel towards and over the return crease. If the 
bowler so delivers tue ball with the heel on che ground, 
the umpire “no balls" him (the foot not being entirely 
within the return crease). If he delivers with the heel 
raised off the ground and keeps that part of the foot 
Which is on the ground within the return crease the 
delivery is allowed as fair. 


A good deal of difficulty is gathered arouad the 
exact meaning of Law 22, whieh states: ‘Lhe bail must 
not touch the ground before it is held; but the hand 
holding the ball may touch the ground in effecting the 
catch, 

When a fieldsman catches a ball and falls, and the 
ball touches the ground, it js a question of fact for the 
umpire to decide whethee or not the catch was com- 
pleted before the ball touched the ground. 


When a batsinau plays a ball on the ground and, in’ 


order to prevent it hitting the wicket, after touching 
the ground, he strikes it again and the ball is caught, 
the batsman is not out. But if he hit the balla second 
time before it touches tlie ground and is caught, he 
would be out under this law. 

A batsman would be out if caught off a ball which 
before striking the bat had hit his pad. 

If no boundaries have been arranged a striker can 
be caught off а tree, or hedge, or building. 


One of the most fruitful points of difficulty is Law 24, 
whica states: А butsinan may be out l.b.w., although 
the bowler is bowling round the wicket, if the case 
comes within this law. 

There are three considerations which ап umpire 
Must bear in mind: (1) Would the ball have hit the 
wicket? (2) Did it pitch in a straight line between 
wicket and wicket? (3) Was it part of the bat«man'a 
person which intercepted the bull? If these questions 
are answered in the affirmative the batsman would be 
out. 

It is immaterial whether the ball breaks or not It 
із someti:nes only possible for a bowler bowling round 
the wicket to obtain an J.b.w. with a breaking ball. 

Another dithculty is Law 27, which deals with the 
batsman. If the ball be struck or be stopped by 
any part of his person, and he willully strike 1t 
again, except it be done for the purpose of guarding 
lis wicket, which he may ао with his bat, or any 
part ot his person, except bis hands; * Hit the ball 
twice." 

It is for the umpire to decide whether the ball has 
been struck wilfully for some purpose other than of 
guarding the wicket. The inet that a run is attempted 
may be evidence of the batsman's intention to take 
advantage of the second stroke, and the umpire is en- 
titled to regard it as such, but it is not cunc.usive, 

If the ball lias beeu lawfully struck twice and an 
overthrow is made, the batsmen are entitled to the 
runs which follow. 

A ball does not become “ dead " when the bails are off 
or the wicket struck down, or because au unsuccessful 
appeal has been made to the umpire. 

Lodging in & batsman's clothing includes practically 
all ways in which a ball can be suid to lodge in or 
against his clothing. 

The ball does not become “dead” on hitting the 
umpire. 

The ball ceases to be “dead " when the bowler begins 
his run or bowling action, 

The fleldsmman may stop the ball with any part of his 
person, but if he wilfully stop it otherwise, the ball 
shall be * dead апа fiveruns added to the score ; what- 
ever runs may have been made, tive only shall be 
udded. 

The “five runs" are to be added to the runs already 
made when the fleld-man “ wilfully” stopped the 
ball. 

In reference to one-day matches, the side which bate 
first and leads by 75 runs suall have the option of 
requiring the other side to follow their inuings. 

The mateb, unless played out, shall be deciued by the 
first innings. Prior to the commencement of the 
match it may be agreed, that the over consists of 
tive ог six balls, 

With reference tothe batsman. When a batsman has 
retired owing to illness, injury, or some other ui- 
avoidable cause, his innings must be counted as “not 
out," 

A side which has fielded with ten men, or less, may 
bat with its full strength provided no disqualification 
rule applies. 

When a short run is called it is not customary for 
the batsmen to cross over to the positions they would 
have been in if the run had not been attempted. 

There is no objection to the bowlers' footholes being 
filled up with sawdust, though the game be not actu- 
aly in progress, subject to the supervision of the 
umpires, 

It sometimes happens that the bowler will lift the 
seam of the ball in order to obtain a better hold. This 
is not legitimate. The ball, in such a case, should be 
thown to the umpire, who should call for a new ball, 
aud warn the captain that the practice is unfair. 

A bowler can bow] round avd over the wicket in the 
Бате over ; but he should give the batsman an oppor- 
tunity of taking а tresh guard. The same remarks 


&pply to n change from over to under игш bowling, or 
Vice verad, 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


JULY. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon 
Loit, Aviary, Rabbitry, Rats, 
and Gardens. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


HE Boy HIMSKLF.—Many thousands of our bold 
" B.O P." boys write to me in tbe course of the 
year, asking questions about their health. I have good 
boys, and a few bad ones, I aru sorry to say. And I 
would say to both sorts: Don't get into the habit of 
worrying over your heath, and don't take to physicking 
yourselves, or taking tonics or pills or anything else. 
And here is another don't: dou't ever auswer an 
advertisement purportiug to cure people of any or all 
the ills that huwan flesh is heir to. You must bear in 
mind that no respectable doctor advertises his wares 
or his skill. Only quacks and your patent-pill men do 
this. But quackery pays so well that great companies 
are formed to advertise and sell syrups, tinctures, and 
all sorts of abominabie drugs that are no more good 
than gun-washings. 

Well, I am here to warn the “B.O.P.” boys against 
the-e and all such companies. If you are ili, go bravely 
to your father's doctor, or write to our Editor, who will 
pass your letter on to me; and if it is necessary I 
will answer—but not by post, so do not enclose a 
stamp. 

But my chief aim and object is to teach you, in these 
short monthly sermons, how to get on and get well, if 
you really are ill, without spending money in buying 
drugs at all. Fresh air, good food eaten slowly, clean- 
liuess of body and mind, early to bed, and the morniug 
tub, with a spell of light dumbbells, should soon make 
you strong and happy. 

The lowest species of quack is the rascal who gets 
addresses und ficods the schools and colleges of this 
great country with pernicious and lying literature. 
Boys often send me pamphlets, askiug my opinion 
of them. Are they genuine’ Yes—genuine hunibugs. 
I may go farther, and say that at bourding-schools 
strict attention should be paid by those in charge of 
youth to prevent the influx of such trash. They are 
ofteu of a nature so disgusting that I do not even look 
twice at them, but simply drop them into the waste- 
paper basket with a sigh for the gullibility of youth, 

Boys who are nervous must take up sume wholesome 
fancy or fad—something that will keep them all the 
time out of doors. If tne mind is kept employed, the 
body will soon regain strength. 


THE POULTRY Ruyx.—I am quite certain that few, 
if any one, as things are, can make anything like a 
decent livelihood frum keepiug poultry alone. Many 
try poultry farming. aud hardly a week, or even 
a day, passes without our seeiug some of these so- 
called poultry farms advertised. It is easy to read 
between the lines. The advertisers would not be so 
ready to part with thein if they were paying concerns. 
1 do not say, however, that mixed stock would not pay 
on а small place of about ten acres—poultry and pigs, 
а cow or two, and probably mushroom-beds, with a 
good vegetable-garden. Mushrooms will always find a 
ready market. ‘The place would require to be near to a 
good town, and this should, if possible, be a watering- 

luce. 

i We usually have very liot weather during this month, 
and we must be prepared for it by seeing that our ruus 
are sweet and clean. If there be no grass run, green 
stuff of some sort is a necessity. ‘The grass from 
lawns, and stuff from the garden should be thrown 
intoche run, If a handful of grain is scattered over it, so 
much the better. Jt will give the birds just theamount 
of exercise they greatly need. The nesting-places and 
perches must be kept scrupulously clean, also the dust- 
bath. Give plenty of pure water, and do not stand it 
in the sun. 

It will be time now to begin to weed out the least 
promising of your stock : it is no use keeping birds to 
eat their heads off. There is always an open market 
for fuwls. 


Тнк PIGEON LorT.—The breeding season is not yet 
over, though it soon will be. The same rues hold good 
as to mating and pairing. The parents must be young 
and healthy. Doves, if merely kept for pleasure, do 
very well and look well in and abouc a nice dove-cot on 
n pole. They will feed themselves or come to be fed to 
the ground. Any kind of small grains, tick beans, etc., 
but if nesting the food should be soft. The cot 
should be one that can be ensily cleaned out periodi- 
cally. Beware of overcrowding either in pigeon loft 
or dovecot ; and mind this : the boy who keeps live-stock 
of any sort, and is not constant in his care, feeding, 
cleaning, nnd watering, is guilty of a very great sin. 


THE AVIARY.—Let your pets please themselves ая to 
further breeding. The chances are they will end this 
mouth. You ought to have some good stock by this 
time, Unless they have been bred, however, from pro- 
perly selected birds, they will be of little value to the 
owner. 

Mind, when separating the birds, be careful to put 
their cages into а clean and healthy room, and never 
hang them where either steam, smoke, or fumes of 
any kind can reach them. 


THE RARRITRY.—A boy who has had any experience 
will know by this time that dirty hutches and filthy 
food are fatal to success in rabbit-keeping. The 
rabbits will suffer from mangy skins, sore ears, und 
other troubles; in fact, they will go off altogether if 
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not well attended to. Don't give wet vegetables, though 
they should not be over-dry, and see tliat the roots or 
oats are free from dust and grit. The animals need а 


little clean hay in their racks, and exercise in the sun- 
shine. 


RATS.—I allude to white or piebald ones. I may 
have more to say іп my September “ Doings” about 
these : I only want to mention here that they are very 
wise und engaging little pets, and deadly enemies to 
the mice that infest our cupboards. I have known a 
pair of white rats entirely clear a good-sized house of 
these destructive pests. They should be put in their 
cages, but not kept constantly there. They must look 
to the cage ns their home, and if so they may scamper 
T QUAD all over the house, but will always come 

ack. 


THE GARDENS.—Plant greens for winter use as soon 
as possible—eabbage, sprouting broccoli, Scotch kale, 
etc. See to the cleanliness of beds and borders, and 
destroy weeds. He isa poor gardener who manures in 
springtime simply to feed the weeds. 

Water well whenever the ground isdry. Plants can 
find food for themselves, but the earth must be aamped 
for them. Thin out your anuuals, ana you will soon 
have a good show. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A BISHOP’S RECREATIONS. 


THE late Bishop Westcott, it appears, took a delight 
in recreations of all kinds, and during his Peterborough 
career nothing afforded him greater pleasure than to 
indulge in a game of cricket with the eleven in which 
his sons played with conspicuous success, The tean 
consisted of six of his sone, three of Dean Perowne's 
rons, and two of Precentor Phillip's sons, including 
Mr. Stephen Phillip. Dr. Westcott, it is told, * obtained 
вое reputation as a cunning bowler.” 


e 


LUCK. 
Bv Max O'RELL. 


“Leck ів of our own making. Luck means rising 
at six in the morning, living on one dollar a day if you 
make two, minding your own business and not meddling 
with other people’s; luck means the hardships and 
privations which you have not hesitated to endure, the 
long nigbte that you have devoted to work; luck 
means the appointments you have never failed to keep, 
the trains you have never failed to catch; luck means 
trusting in God and in your own resources, a religion 
whose motto is, * Help yourself. and Heaven will help 
vou. Luck comes to those who help themselves and 
know how to wait." Mr. Max O'Rell has just died at 
the age of 64, and left his library to the school of which 
he was for long the French master—St, Paul's, West 
Kensington. 

e 
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DEATH OF GRACE DARLING'S 
BROTHER. 


THE only surviving brother of Grace Darling has 
recently died at Seabouses at a ripe old uge. The story 
of the Longstone Lighthouse and the heroic rescue of 
the crew of the Forfarshire made the old man one of 
the most interesting personages to visitors in the 
district. Jt was with considerable pride that Mr. 
Darling showed visitors the Prayer-book, umbrella, 
aud other articles which belonged to his ever-popular 


sister. 


A FAMOUS CORRESPONDENT. 


A MAN very much talked of lately, on account of his 
valuable Presa letters, ia Dr. G. E. Morrison, the Pekin 
correspondent of the * Times,” and for a man of only 
forty or so he has certainly had a crowded and adveu- 
turous career. He started it, it seems, while a school- 
boy, by navigating the river Murray from source to 
mouth in a little canoe by himself. Then he walked 
from Melbourne to Adelaide, a sort of trial trip 
preliminary to his great and perilous solitary tramp 
of two thousand miles across Australia from farthest 
north to remotest south. This was the beginning of 
his connection with journalism, as he wrute e, vivid 
narrative of his experiences in the * Melbourne Age." 
Then he worked for a season awong the penrl-shell 
divers of North-Western Australia, subsequently ship- 
ping as an ordinary seaman оп a Kanaka-recruiting 
schooner for a wovage among the Pacific Islands, 
publishing the results 1n the “Age.” Next lie led the 
same paper's exploring expedition into New Guinea, 
where he was speared by а Papuan cannibal, A 
portion of the spear remained embedded in his body, 
and was only removed wheu he came to Edinburgh to 
qualify for his м.р. degree. Returning to Australia, he 
Was appointed House Surgeon in the Ballarat Hospital, 
where he remained for two years, when his roving 
disposition again asserted itself. This time he chose 
Chiva, und thére he appears to Lave taken root at last. 
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E. D. DEkRINGTON.—1. Have heard no more of it. 2. 
Newts, when fully grown, live for three months in 
water and nine months on land. 3. The natterjack 
ranges from the South of Scotland to the Straits of 
Gibraltar. 


Cuntovus.—Undoubtedly there are many instances of 
such leave having been given. 


XMASs.—The best way із to send an old bat, and ask for 
it to be returned with one as much like it as possible. 
You can get one from a written description if you 
try a firm of cricket outfitters and not an ordinary 
toy-shop. Get a Wisden's “ Cricketers’ Almanack " 
and consult the advertisements. 


W. P. H.—Wire-worms can be driven away by digging 
a little gas-lime into the soil. To catch them, bury 
potatoes near the crop or edge the bed with daisies, 
the roots of daisies being their favourite food. 


рох JosR, H.M.S., Etc.—Get “ The Sea,” one shilling, 
“ Shipping Gazette” Office, Gracechurch Street. 


A. StoNE.— Yes. “How to Make a Graph” of any sort 
is in our * Indoor Games.” 


A. R. B. T.—No license is required if you keep a shop. 
A hawker’s license is for people who sell the things 
ubout the streets. 


H. S. B.—Sometimes yes, and sometimes no; but what 
sort of a boy is it that takes to a profession for the 
guke of a uniform ? 


E. E. P. D.—The only test of the value of coins is the 
price thev obtain in the auction-rooms ; and the only 
“easy way" is by looking at a book in which those 
prices are recorded. 


P. A. I.—1. If you mesn zoology, you will find par- 
ticulars of classes in the “Science Directory,” price 
6d., obtainable of the Secretary, Board of Education, 
South Kensington. 2. There is no such bcok; 
perhaps you mean the one by his son, published 
by Cassell & Co, 


INSURANCE.—A pply for particulars of examinations to 
the Secretary, Institute of Actuaries, Stuple Inn, 
Holborn. 


D. C.—We can only suggest an advertisement in “ The 
Bazaar." Sec that journal at the railway bookstall, 
and judge for yourself. You might get rid of them 
throngh some retail tradesman in the fancy or furni- 
ture line. 


L. F. G.—In the indentures of apprenticeship to a firm, 
and not to an individual, there is generally a clause 
that the last year shall be spent in the drawing- 
office, and, as а matter of fact, if the apprentice has 
passed the examinations in geometricn] and machine 
drawing he is pnt into the drawing-office in the third 
year, where he is of more use than in the shops. 


YOUNG BUILDER'S CLeEuk.—For particulars of exami- 
nations in sanitary work, appiv to the Secretary, 
Parkes Museum, Margaret Street, Regent Street, w. 


Dick WHITTINGTUN.—1. We cannot recommend one 
more than another, but all the dealers keep an 
assortment of them. 2. * The Orchid Seekers" was 
written by Ashmore Russan and Frederick Boyle. 
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G. VAN CASTELL. — The articles un 
Thought-Reading were in the third 
volume, which has been out of print 
for years, and can only be had second- 
hand, probably through an advertise- 
ment in our wrapper or in * Exchange 
and Mart," 


E. A. ScoTT.—We have had no article on 
lantern-slides since that which appeared 
in May 1898, but the subject will be 
taken up again. 


A FOLKESTONIAN MONTHLY SUBSCRIBER,— 
1. The machine so made would be of 
such little use that you would simply be 
wasting the rubber letters. 2. See the 
article on the new signal code in the 
number for October 5, 1901. 


J. W. SHARPE, R. A. WALTER, and L. E. А. 

Attend the Board of Education Science 

Classes in Geometrical Drawing and 
Machine Construction and Drawing. 


GOLLYWOGS,—A gollywog is a common 
sort of doll. 


H. ELDRIDGE and STEVE.—Nothing satis- 
factory. In removing the blot with 
weak oxalic acid and bleaching the 
paper with chloride of lime, the remedy 
would seem to be worse than the 
disease, 


DEAFNESS AND QUACKEKRY (To опг Readers). —We do 


our duty to our boys by calling attention once more 
to the overwhelming amount of quack advertisements 
with which newspapers are teeming. Deaf quacks 
especially are flourishing. Fully qualified medical 
men do not advertise. 


T. H. N. C. (Gloucester).—We always give some such 
acting piece in our special CHRISTMAS NUMRERS, 
Refer to any for the last few years, or obtain our next 
one when issued. 


BEGINNER (Epping) and others.— Obtain а copy of 
Messrs. Benetfink & Co.'s new photographic cata- 
logue, just published. Iu it you will find details of 
their own special series of hand-cameras—viz. “ The 
Lightning,” “The Speedy,” “The Flash," etc. : as 
well as of the Lancaster Daylight Loading Filin caine- 
ras, the Thornton-Pickard cameras, etc. The address 
is 89, 90 Cheapside, and, if you mention this paper, 
a copy of the catalogue will be seut you on applica- 
tion by letter or postcard. 


D. D. Н. (Horncastle).—You can get a set of castings 
for a loco, of that size for about 15s. from the Clyde 
Model Dockyard, Argyll Arcade, Glasgow. 


Т. К. B. (Gibrnltar).—Yes; we have some splendid 
coloured plates ot ships preparing for our next 
volume, including sections of a first-class irovclad. 


P. Е. N.—The volume is ont of print with us, bat уеп 
might get a copy by advertising. 


S. K. (St. Bees) writes to point out an unfortunate 
transposition in a recent article on “School Foot- 
ball Doings.” “It is therein made to appear that 
Carlisle beat St. Bees by 44 pte. to 8; it was St. Bees 
that beat Carlisle by that margin.” 


MISSING LINK (Crosby).—L Some competitions are 
held monthly—the “ Descriptive,” for e xample—ar« 
others are announced from time to time. Full 
det ails are usually given in every November part. 

It is called the December part obviously becau-c 
it is issued for that particular month. 


INTERESTED.—The 18th volume, whether in numbers 
or parts, is quite out of print with us, but copies misht 
perhaps be obtained by advertising on the wrappers 
of either our weekly or monthly issues—at a cost of 
3d. and 64. res pectively. 


E. €. GRIGSON (Adelaide).—1. It is not a matter :f 
great importance, They should be slightly thicker 
than those given for the small dynamo—say No. 16 
for magnet and 14 for armature. 2. Probably fron. 
15 to 20 volts. 3.1 Size of wire for core, No. 22 ; 
core $ in. diameter and 54 in. long. Wire for 
primary, 18 B.W.G., four layers Wire for secor.1- 
ary, Хо, 38, amount. about 1 1b. With a condenser i: 
might give 1 in. spark; it will want four or five 
bichromate batteries, 


J. WATSON.—You cannot get a really good camera for 
the price you name ; if you consider the matter vod 
will see how unreasonable it ia to expect to do «с, 
We recommend you to get a list from ~“ Hobbies 
Limited," 19 Paternoster Square, E.c., and settle оч 
the one best suited to your requirements, 


A “ B.O.P.” READER.—The camera you mention is as 
likely to be good as any other. Such cheap camera. 
cannot seriously compete with instruments costis 
2/. or 31. As for a book, we recommend the ~ liferi 
Manual of Photography,” to be got from any deal-r 
for ls. 


J. T. M., J. G., SEA, and CONSTANT READER.— We can 
only refer you to С The Sea,” price 1s., published a: 
the “Shipping Gazette ” office. Gracechurch Street, 
E.C. as we have done so many more of our readers. 


J. Р. BATE.—Any good optician in Birmingham; but 
you would find a pair of field-glasses much more us- 
ful, and you might get a good pair cheap at second 
hand. 


MOTHER (India).—The best way would be to insert an 
advertisement in the “ Engineer " or * Engineering.” 
or both. Get copics of both papers and see the scrt 
of thing that is customary. You could inquire as to 
the stability of the firm through your bankers. 


YEOMAN.—The inquiry should be addressed to the War 
Office. 


* B.O.P." Stamp-Collectors.—'* A Rare Specimen." 
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CHRIS CUNNINGHAM: 


A STORY OF THE STIRRING DAYS 
OF NELSON. 


By DR. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


Author of “ The Shell-Hunters," “The Cruise of the * Arctic Foz," 
“ Allan Айат, etc. 


(With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER XIV.—-WHIT- 
WORTH STAGGERED 
AND FELL ON THE 
DECK. 


үүт a change! 

No one save he 
who has served in the 
~ Royal Navy can understand the difference 


to one’s comfort that exists between ser- 
vice in &( largo and (Wwell-conducted slip 


“ Seize him!" 
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and in a small craft under the command of а 
younger and probably more careless oflicer. 

The craft they were now lent to for a brief 
spell was a short, stumpy, old-fashioned brig. 
Let us call her the Dockemshort, because 
that wasn't her name. 

She had a higher poop and a higher 
fo'e'sle than there was really any need for. 
Higher bulwarks, higher masts, higher every- 
thing in fact, and last, but not least, & 
commanding officer who held his head far 
higher than there was any real necessity for. 

When they reached the deck and lifted 
caps to the King, thev stood there at the 
gangway for a moment undecided; then 
Albert took his men a little way aft, met the 
commander near the break of the poop and 
reported bimself. 

As he did so he exchanged momentary 
glances with Chris. 

The smart ofticer they were planked before 
was none other than the acting-lieutenant 
who had been so severe on the pair of them 
on the morning when Chris had come below 
with his bucket in his band, canvas trousers, 
and tarry shirt, and had met his friend 
Albert just come off to join the old Aga- 
Menon. 

Both lads were altered considerably since 
then, yet the officer evidently knew them. 
lle hadn’t forgotten, because for his rather 
unwarranted harshness to the boys that day 
he had received but small thanks from the 
first lieutenant. 

The Dockemshort and the Theseus parted 
company, the brig going cruising, or rather 
scouting, on her own account. Badly or 
clumsily shaped though she was, her hugely 
strong masts and arms could support an 
immensity of sail, and she was very fleet 
with а fair wind. 

The brig, bowever, was rather short. 
handed, for there was & deal of sickness on 
board. 

No wonder; for the odour that arose from 
the lower decks as Bodkins and Chris went 
down into the darkness, would have been fatal 
to a hive of bees. 

The bilge wasn’t sweet, and that is a mild 
way of expressing it. 

The decks mightn’t have been scrubbed 
since the last fight, and there was more 
lumber about than one likes to see. Things 
seemed to have been thrown down any- 
how, and—heaven help such discipline!— 
even articles of dress were kicking about the 
place—thrown over guns, for instance, or 
pitched on top of the shot-racks. 

Both Bodkins and Chris were accorded a 
hearty welcome, however, and their arrival 
was made the ‘occasion of bottles being 
produced and healths and “ Happy. to-see- 
ye's " being drunk. 

* I don't like my berth," said Bodkins to 
his young friend, “in this old barn. Just 
look at the rats!” 

A whole swarm of these rodents ran along 
the lower deck as he spoke, followed by a 
shower of pursuers’ shoes, 'baccy-boxes, and 
odds and ends generally. 

“Tf it wasn't for the rats, bless your 
hinnocent heyes," said a seaman, ** and some- 
times the chase of a Don, we wouldn't have 
a bit o' fun here." 

Albert Tredegar soon had his eyes opened 
also. 

He naturally imagined he would mess in 
the ward-room, but he found himself miz- 
taken. 

“ Let me see," said the commander to him, 
“vou and I very long аро used to be in the 
old Agamemnon—didn't we? Ha!—I hada 
glimmering idea of that, you know." 

Albert was silent now. He was wondering 
whether this ferrety-faced officer with the 
crimson tell-tale beak had ever anything 
higher than a glimmering idea of anything. 

“Well,” he continued, after a pause, “ you 
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are a senior midshipman, I—ah—am led to 
understand.” 

“I was acting lieutenant in the Theseus.” 

"Ah, yes— yes — certainly; but senior 
midshipman in the Service. Well—ah—you 
won't mind roughing itin our gun-room, and 
having a hammock for the short time you'll 
be here, I daresay ? ” 

“ If you really wish it, sir.” 

"Ah; good—I—ah—thought you might 
even prefer it. Fact is, I've not had 
Lieutenant Daker's cabin cleared out yet, 
since he died, nor his belongings put to 
auction, and, as we expect our new man out 
almost immediately ---—”’ 

“I вее, I see," interrupted Albert, for he 
was feeling ill-used and angry. “І see, sir. 
Luckily, I have brought my sea-chest.” 

“Well, that is all square. Here comes 
our senior mid. He will show you to your 
mess-place."' 

A huge hulk of a fellow, with his yellow 
hair hanging over his brow, though tied in & 
kind of queue with a bit of spun yarn, was 
approaching from away forward. His hands 
were deep in the pockets of a pair of baggy 
trousers, and he wore a jacket, а rather dirty 
shirt, and nothing else. 

“Ah, Mr. Whitworth; be good enough to 
show Mr. Tredegar down—ah—to the gun- 
room." 

A sleepy smile illumined Whitworth's face. 

“Delighted, I'm sure," he said, with a 
kind of sottish attempt to be funny. 
“Truly delighted. Take my arm, my dear 
fellow. This is really the happiest moment 
of my life." 

Albert thanked him, 
proffered arm. 

“ I observe, Mr. Spreadeagle ——” 

“ ‘Tredegar, please." 

“Ah, well, it’s all the same. We get all 
sorts of names in this gallant ship; but I 
was about to say that I observe—er—on 
looking at you narrowly, that you have got 
your Sunday or ‘divisions’ rig with you. 
Get out of that; you'll find it handier, 
except when keeping watch. We wear 
jackets or jumpers, and trousers that don’t 
show tar or slush. But here we are.” 

He drew back a sliding door aft, on the 
starboard side, and the close, heated air 
that fell on young Tredegar's face made it 
flush. 

Half a dozen youthful officers of the King 
around a table without a rag on it, in all 
kinds of mongrel uniform, some barc- 
headed, some with caps on, drinking rum or 
wine by the light'of two purser’s dips stuck 
in empty bottles. 

“It’s your deal, Davids, you Welsh beast.” 

"Oh, gentlemen; sorry to interrupt the 
game; but let me introduce you to the lieu- 
tenant who is lent to us—senior mid, I'm 
told, and so messes here — Mr. Spreadeagle-— 
no; Mr. Treadeagle."' 

All stood up and bowed. One or two shook 
hands, and one offered him his own glass. 

" You'll find us а bit rough here," said the 
doctors mate; “but we're all as jolly as 
sand-pipers. Won't you drink ? ” 

“ No, thanks.” 

“ Doubtless,” said Whitworth, '** when the 
gloss wears off the gentleman he'l drink 
fast enough. 

* Eh, Treadeangle," he continued, slapping 
Albert heartily on the back. ‘* Don’t look 
so like a girlin her teens. We all drink here 
except the pickaninnies, and we oldsters drink 
their rum for them. We drink and we 
laugh and we sing, and shy biscuits and 
crockery at each other, and sometimes we 
fight. It is fun to fight, isn’t it, old Treacle- 
Toes?” 

“ Well," said the young doctor, “ faith, 
Mr. What’s-your-worth, you didn’t think it 
fun last time you and I had a row." 

“But, my dear Treucle-Tves, that was 


but refused the 


because you used the big iron spatula you 
melt your abominable pitch-plasters with, 
and it was red hot. Confound it all, doctor, 
the use of a red-hot spatula by a belligerent 
is contrary to the customs of civilised war- 
fure." 

“Dinner at one bell, grog any time, Mr. 
Treadeagle. You needn’t dress; and mind 
it’s pea-soup to-day, so you had as well get 
into your weekday clothes. Good-day ; I'm 
going on deck." 

Tredegar was glad enough to escape from 
this vile hole, which smelt like a pot-house, 


and walk the decks, till the banging sound >. 


from the mess deck told him grog was about 
to be served. 

Then he went below to wash his hands 
and squat Turkish fashion on his sea-chest 
until dinner-time. 

That dinner was а scramble. There is no 
mistake about that. The soup was good and 
abundant, however; the vegetables were too. 
The pork was served in “ whacks "——it was 
every man for himself; but the plates into 
which the soup was ladled had to do duty 
for the meat also. 

There was no standing on ceremony in 
that brig, and the language was certainly 
the most free and easy that ever Tredegar 
had listened to. 

Because he didn’t drink, and tell rude 
anecdotes or swear, like the others, he wus 
put down by most of them as stuck-up. 

Mr. Whitworth had already “ collared " the 
rum of two baby middies, and that, with his 
own allowance, made him what was called 
lively. After dinner he sang a song, mostly 
to himself. 

The ward-room officers were civil and 
kind, but after all Albert was by no means 
sorry when it was pipe-down hammocks. 

The bo’s’n himself came below to see how 
he was getting on, and found him in his 
hammock. 

“Thought I'd just give you a look up, 
Mr. Tredegar. Hopes you like it ? ” 

* Well, I suppose I can stand it, Bill, but I 
can’t say I like it.” 

“Ah, they're a rough lot, the young gentle- 
men in the gun-room, and a rum lot." 

“ They'recertainly a rum lot," said Albert, 
laughing. 

There was an uncertain step on the ladder 
now, and presently Whitworth emerged from 
the darkness into the yloom and came 
towards Tredegar’s hammock. Either the 
ship was rolling more than usual or Whit- 
worth had had too much rum. Anyhow, he 
was making heavy weather. 

“Hillo! old Bandicoot,” he said to 
Bodkins, * who on earth are you?” 

Albert answered for him. 

“That is my friend, the bo’s’n from the 
Theseus,” he said. 

“Is it, now, mylord? Why, I thought it 
could not have been anybody under the— hic ! 
— under the dig—dignity of a baronet." 

Then he hiccuped himself off to his 
hammock and turned in as he was, all- 
standing. 

Upon the whole, then, this was not a very 
nice beginning to the new cruise either for 
Albert or Chris. It proves that there were 
ships and ships in the Service in those days; 
but a bad commander never fails to make a 
most uncomfortable ship. 

Worse was to come. 

Even Albert was not long in finding out 
that the captain, as he was called for 
courtesy, had a very liberal wine-locker of his 
own on board, and, although he sometimes 
had one or two of his officers to dine with 
him, for company's sake, he preferred sitting 
alone in his glory. 

Even when he had company, that com- 
pany was expected to drink freely and take a 
hand at cards. 

This sometimes ended in high words, and 
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next morning the captain would have the 
weather side of the poop to himself. 

There were quarrels among the men 
forward and many a free fight, and there 
were rows in the gun-room. 

It is no wonder, then, that before our young 
friends were a week on board they heartily 
wished themselves anywhere else. 

This commander was constantly changing 
his officers, because they could not stand his 
bullying, overbearing ways. He was, as the 
jack-o’-tars said, all molasses one day—all tar 
the next. 

Monday was called flogging Monday, and 
one seldom passed without an execution of 
some sort, which, on board ship, used to be 
of all kinds of punishment the most brutalis- 
ing. Had the poor fellows been tortured the 
day after the offence, for instance, it might 
not have been so bad; but so-called insub- 
ordination or anything else that the regula- 
tions permitted to be thus punished, if com- 
mitted, say, on a Tuesday—although the 
man might be condemned almost summarily 
and kept behind the gratings—was not ex- 
piated till the following Monday. 

Strange to say, if any of the crew managed 
to get intoxicated and failed to keep it quiet, 
he was punished more severely than anyone 
else, and this by a commander who himself 
looked upon the wine when it was red. 

Poor boys, however, were flogged most 
unmercifuly and summarily. А lad, for 
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instance, of tender years was bent over the 
butt-end of a cannon and rope-ended till 
black and blue and bruised. Older lads 
were lashed to the bulwark, or stay, or the 
rigging, stripped, and flogged with the cat. 

A whole fortnight passed without much 
outside adventure. Ships often hove in sight 
and were duly reported, and the lads used to 
long for the sea-tight that never came off. 

Chris was always bright and merry in 
spite of his surroundings. He was well 
liked among his comrades, but would not 
drink, and that was considered his only 
fault. 

He was a favourite with the gun-room 
officers also. One day he happened to have 
done Whitworth a service while that promis- 
ing young gentleman was in his cups, though 
not intoxicated. It happened in the after- 
noon, and Mr. Whitworth asked him to 
come into the gun-room till he should give 
him something. There was no one there 
except a clerk and Albert himself. 

A huge glass of rum was poured out for 
Chris, which he politely and smilingly re- 
fused. 

" Drink it, you young sneaking son of a 
sea-cook. or I'll pitch it right in your eyes.” 

* Don't force the lad," cried Albert. 

“ Mind your own business, Mr. Spreadeagle, 
or I'll give you a mark for life." 

"Drink that rum, I say, young jacka- 
napos.” 

(To be continued.) 
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“I will not, sir.” 

Whitworth was about to be as good as his 
threat when Albert caught his arm and the 
glass with its contents fell on the deck. 

Like a wild beast Whitworth turned on 
him; with one hand he seized the bread- 
knife, with the other poor little Albert’s 
throat, and next moment murder might have 
been committed—mutilation most certainly, 
but Chris, with the strength of a young lion, 
tore the knife away and Whitworth staggered 
and fell on the deck. 

" Sentry! Sentry! 

The sentry rushed in. 

" Seize that man! He has made an attack 
on my life! Seize him!” 

" Hold, sentry! Hold on till I explain.” 

* Beggin' your pardon, sir, but I seed with 
my own eyes this Cunningham with a 
knife in his hand, and I seed Mr. Whitworth 
thrown down on the deck. Ifear, Lieutenant 
Threadneedle, sir, I must be doing my duty." 

Albert could say no more. 

He dropped upon the locker in almost a 
fainting condition. 

Poor Chris! This wasan awful calamity, 
and an end apparently to all his dreams of 
ambition. 

Two marines seized him at the bidding of 
the master-at-arms; he was roughly hurried 
forward to the cells, and in à few minutes 
more was seated all alone on the bare deck 
with his legs in irons. 


Mutiny! Murder!" 
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CRESUS MINOR; OR, TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 


A WILDLY IMPROBABLE STORY. 


By SKELTON KUPPORD, 


Author of “Hammonds Hard Lines,” “ The Mess that Jack Made," ** The Uncharted Island," etc. 


HEN Lackland reached St. Vortigern's 
his first care was for the safety of the 
locomotive. He made the driver ston for a 
minute on the way up the avenue, and 
concealed the five pounds’ worth of machinery 
between а tree-trunk and a bay-bush, and 
then gave orders for à triumphant dash up 
to the hall door. 

He knew that his coming would be looked 
for, ns it had been on other melancholy 
occasions on which he had found it impossi- 
ble to be back precisely nt the hour fixed by 
the disgusting rules of school. But he had 
not expected to find the whole of the masters, 
including the Doctor, standing in the hall 
evidently awaiting him. His reception was 
not such as to encourage self-conceit. The 
interest seemed to be entirely in soniebody 
else. 

* Where's Lapworth!" was the only 
question they asked, as soon as they found 
that only one boy got cut of the trap. 
Maybe Lackland was a little disappointed at 
this chilling reception. He made up for it 
by no attempt to lessen the shock of his 
announcement : 

" In prison." 

^ Dear me, dear me!" It was the 
Doctor who spoke. “ What in the world has 
he done, the misguided boy ? " 

* Nothing, sir. He was only running down 
Scaramel Street, and the policeman — -.”’ 

"Of course you weren't running." Any- 
one would know that only Wentover could 
say just such a nasty thing. 

“Oh ves, sir, I was running too, but —’ ? 

* But —— 2?" 

“ But I broke my leg, sir, and-—-" 

^ Dear, dear, dear me! Poor boy; worse 
and worse ; poor boy." 


CHAPTER XVIII.—NOT ENJOYMENT AND NOT SORROW. 


As the Doctor spoke, Lackland looked 
intensely uncomfortable. He could not help 
observing the smile thut rippled round the 
unsympathetic faces of the masters. He was 
glad indeed when Wentover made a diversion 
by hailing the trap that was on the point of 
making ой. 

“Ні! you there, stop! 
town with you. 
coat.” 

Hobiter raised an objection. He said that 
it was liker a young man to make the long 
night journey, and he would go. But Went- 
over, while acknowledging his friend's kind- 
ness, maintained that it required a grey- 
haired man to get Harry out of such a serious 
scrape. 

“ I know your motive, and I respect you 
for it," he whispered, “and I'll see that your 
young ally does not suffer." 

While his deliverer was speeding alcng as 
-quickly as a tired horse could manage, 
Harry was dejectedly sitting on the edge of 
the bed in his cell It was one of the 
regular cells for prisoners who had been 
sentenced, and the police people had no 
right to put him there. But they had done 
it out of kindness, as the occupants of the 
other cell where he ought to have gone were 
not such as boys like Harry should as- 
sociate with. Clancy had a pretty good idea of 
this, and he knew, besides, that neither Harry 
nor any of his friends would be likely to know 
anything about the different kinds of cells. 

At first Harry tried to feel pleased that he 
was in a real cell. It is true he had often 
wished himself in one before. But somehow 
the reality was ridiculously behind the ideal. 
Heplunged his hands deep into his now empty 
pockets, and glared at the miserable little gus- 


I'm going into 
Hold on till I get my over- 


jet that bobbed up and down over the 
desperately plain door. His thoughts were 
mainly occupied with this inglorious ending 
of his magnificent tip. Here he was, the 
real owner of a thousand pounds, not a tenth 
of which was actually spent, sitting gloomily 
on в hard bed that squeaked horribly at 
every movement, and gazing round at the 
abominably clean whitewashed walls. If 
only Lackland had not broken his leg there 
might have been some fun got out of the 
prison after all; but, for a time at least, 
Harry had no spirit for investigations. 
By-and-by, however, his interest in his 
surroundings revived, and he found him- 
self wondering whether he could get 
through that narrow window. Almost with- 
out thinking about it he began to pull the 
bed so as to bring it to a proper distance 
from the window. The bed would not 


. budge, and investigation showed that it was 


only a sort of iron shelf let down from the 
wall. 

“ Му word! " cried Harry, “ it folds up 
against the wall." 

Once the mystery of the bed was solved 
there was little else to arouse interest in that 
cramped place, and Harry soon knew all 
that was worth knowing about it. He found 
that he could stand the whole cell except 
one thing. In the door, about five feet 
from the ground, was what looked like a 
round ornament neatly turned in wood. 
The excessive plainness of everything else 
gave this ornament an altogether too out- 
standing position in the place. But, worse 
than all, there was a round piece of glass in 
the very centre of the ornament that gave 
the whole thing the look of а savage eye. 
Unfortunately the ornament suggested to 

(Harry 
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We don’t want to drink, but really, if we do, 
You take our word, there won't be any water left for you!” 
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Harry the picture of Polyphemus in an old 
Odyssey at home—one of those books that 
give you the blues when a child, а kind of 
blues that never wears off. Do what he 
would, Harry could not get rid of the idea that 
this was a new kind of Cyclops that might 
develop a mouth at any moment, with the 
most disastrous consequences. 

The eye seemed to follow his every move- 
ment, which was very aggravating; but 
Harry was spared the further agony of know- 
ing, what was the fact. that the eye actually 
was following him. For the ornament was 
in very deed an eye; only it had no Poly- 
phemus behind it; nothing grander, in fact, 
than а commonplace turnkey. Not so very 
commonplace either, now I come to think of 
it, for he was, after all, a kind of Cyclops. 
At all events, he had only one eye. 
Prisoners object to be watched through a 
hole in a door; they object very much; 
some of them object very much indeed. 
One had objected so much that he took 
occasion to drive the handle of his horn 
spoon through the hole in the door one day — 
and that is why the piece of thick glass was 
afterwards placed there; and also why the 
turnkey had only one eye. Not a pleasant 
story, one would think, particulurly for the 
turnkey. Yet it was the turnkey who told 
it me. 

Harry’s next diversion was to get hungry. 
This wasareal and sensible thing, this hunger. 
There was something so familiar about it 
that he felt almost at home in his surround- 
ings thanks to the presence of this old 
friend. He was busy wondering whether he 
was really hungry enough for bread and 
water—no respectable schoolboy can be 
expected to believe that prisoners ever 
enjoy better fare—when the door opened and 
the turnkey told him to follow. 

Harry thought he was prepared for any- 
thing when he re-entered the inspector's 
room; but there he found the one thing for 
which he was unprepared. He stood stock- 
still at the door when he beheld Mr. Went- 
over. 

* Strange company this I find you іп,” 
began the master. 

Harry was never impertinent with his 
superiors, but he caught a twinkle in the 
master’s eye that emboldened him to say, 
with a glance divided between the inspector 
and the sergeant— 

"They aren't really so bad as they look, 
sir." 

The inspector scowled; the  sergeant 
reddened. Wentover looked the other way. 

The master’s next words were very 
welcome. 

“Гуе а trap at the door. We'd better be 
off. Where's your overcoat ? " 

Harry had no idea then, and has no idea 
now. Inthat day's wild experiences his over- 
coat had disappeared, and it never reap- 
peared. The loss, however, gave an oppor- 
tunity for an unexpected display of good 
feeling. 

"The younker can’t go ’ome like that,” 
growled the sergeant. “’E’ll catch ’is death 
'o col’. I’ve a ol’ ——" 

The rest of the sentence was left to be 
understood, for the sergeant was busy vehind 
a cupboard door. A sufficient interpreter 
was soon present in the form of an old 
uniform great-coat, which the sergeant held 
doubtfully up to the light. While Clancy 
was brushing off a portion of the dust from the 
collar, Harry tried to say thank you; but 
somehow thanks and Clancy did not seem 
to make a good blend. Harry took a new 
way of expressing his gratitude. Edging 
close up to the sergeant, he whispered— 

“І say, could you throw in an old helmet, 
without old Wentover seeing it? ” 

Strange as it may seem, a request for a 
new favour is sometimes the best thanks for 


! off? 
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an old one. Clancy grinned, and as the boy 
was hoisted up to the back seat in the trap 
he was charmed to find between his legs 
something that felt like a pot, but which he 
knew to be the coveted headpiece. 

The circumstances were not suited for con- 
versation. Wentover and Harry were sitting 
buck to back, and the driver was there as an 
unweleome hearer, and, but for one subject, 
Harry would not have minded how long con- 
versation had remained impossible. But 
that one subject was too pressing to be kept 
longer in the background. Harry began the 
conversation by asking point-blank— 

* Have you had any news from Lackland, 
gir?" 

* Naturally, or I shouldn't be herc.” 

This appeared in the highest degree 
callous. Had this science master no heart? 
A broken leg deserves sympathy even if it 
was broken in a lark. 

* And— was he —is he—very bad?” 

“Eh? No worse than usual, I suppose. 
He never was what you would call a model." 

“ Do you mean it's to come off, sir? ” 

* What's to come off?” 

“ Ніз leg, sir.” 

“Whose leg — Lackland's ? ” 

u Yes, sir.” 

“Why in the world should his legs come 
They seemed well enough fixed on last 
time I saw him.” 

* Was that at the hospital, sir?” 

“The hospital —the hospital?" Then a 
light seemed to break upon Wentover's mind. 
" Has he been hocussing even you with that 
silly story about a broken leg?" 

“ But the doctor said it was a compound 
fracture," objected Harry. 

It took one or two more plain questions 
before the master quite realised what had 
taken place. His conclusion was very com- 
forting to Harry : 

“АП І can say is that if a man—or boy — 
with & broken leg can jump from the top of 
& trap without using the step, the break is 
not a serious one." 

All this was very surprising and pleasant. 
Still more surprising and pleasant was it on 
arriving at St. Vortigern’s to have no ques- 
tions asked, but to be sent straight off to bed. 
It was so much more sensible than to send a 
fellow straight up to the Doctor's room to 
explain matters. If there was one thing in 
the world more than another which bored 
Harry at this time it was explaining. He 
had such a lot of it to do, you see. 

One other peculiurity of this reception was 
not quite so pleasant. Perhaps because it 
was so late Harry was not allowed to go to 
his own dormitory, but was sent up tou little 
spare bedroom on the first floor. If this was 
meant to be a kindness it was a miserable 
failure. What is the good of being kind 
enough to wink at a fellow carrying up an 
old helmet which he pretends to be a bundle 
of books, if you don’t let him have other 
fellows round about to look on and envy? 
There is a certain dignity in having a room 
to yourself, but it has its disadvantages. 

No doubt there was a better mirror in this 
little room than in the dormitory. und Harry 
would never have dared to admire himself as 
he dia had there been any of the fellows 
there. But, after all, it is poor work postur- 
ing before an audience of one—and that а 
glass one. 

That day's work had been severe enough 
to ensure a speedy and deep sleep, and when 
he awoke in the morning he could not at 
first make out why he felt so comfortable. 
Then it gradually dawned upon him that he 
had done & marvellous thing—a thing he had 
never had a chance to do before at St. Vorti- 
gern’s; a thing so astounding that it took 
him long minutes to convince himself that 
he had done it—he had awaked. Anyone 
who knows anything knows what a wonderful 
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thing this is in school. At school you do 
not awake: you are awaked. There are 
poorly educated people in this world who 
maintain that those two are the same thing. 
I do not write for people so badly brought up 
as that. If anyone dves not know the gulf 
that separates awaking from being awaked, 
let him go and read Plato or some of those 
easy old authors. These pages are not for 
him. 

Harry knew the difference. As soon as 
he had convinced himself that he really had 
done this stupendous thing, he proceeded to 
enjoy it. He tucked the clothes into the 
back of his neck and under his chin, and 
gloried in the knowledge that there was no 
ruthanly friend lying in wait to whip off all 
the clothes at one brutal swoop. 

Five minutes took the freshness out of 
this innocent enjoyment. Harry next lazily 
speculated about the hour. ‘ Must be after 
eight," he thought. “It’s broad daylight." 

At this point his eye caught the face of the 
little clock on the mantelpiece, and a shiver 
of genuine delight ran down his spine. 

“Ten o'clock, by Jimminy! But the 
thing’s-stopped, surely." 

Then followed a painful pause, at the end 
of which the ticking had made itself plainly 
heard. Hardly able to believe in his good 
fortune, he kept lolling about trying to dis- 
cover new ways of making the most of this 
novel situation. 

“The beggars have mislaid me," he 
muttered. ~ They put me up here out of 
the way last night, and they’ve foryotten 
where they put me. All right, Z won't re- 
mind them." 

After this he must have fallen asleep 
again. Which was a mistake. For in this 
way he lost all the aroma of awaking: he 
was awaked—and by a maid at that. 
Could he believe his ears? Could you, if you 
were а healthy boy at a good school and 
heard а maid at your door saying— 

“ The hot water, sir. And Dr. Culverton 
says the gentleman is waiting for you in the 
Library." 

Harry was so shocked that he did not 
even have the sense to pinch himself, which 
I believe all respectable people do when 
they are very much surprised, and think 
they must be dreaming. 

When a few of his senses had returned, 
he sprang up and, opening the door very 
cautiously— at St. Vortigern's you learn to be 
cautious —put forth an exploring hand. 

There it was without a doubt: a fine 
yellow japanned water-can with a double- 
angled spout; and if you did not believe the 
burning sensation when you touched the 
sides, you had only to read the notice— Hot 
Water — which the japanner in consideration 
of human dulness had printed on the top. 

Now, steaming hot water on a morning 
when the other fellows are breaking the ice 
in their ewers may be fairly called а luxury ; 
but it brought no joy to Harry. All this 
was too mighty suspicious. To be called 
" sir" by a maid ; to be allowed to sleep as 
long as one likes; to have one's own way 

At this point Harry suddenly stopped ; 
and though his head continued to steum 
from the hot water he had poured over it, he 
knew that, mingled with the drops of hot 
water were drops of cold perspiration. For 
he suddenly remembered having read some- 
where that on the morning when a man is to 
be hanged he is treated somewhat after thia 
fashion, and that he gets anything he likes 
to eat and drink. 

“ГЇ see what sort of breakfast they give 
me," he muttered moodily. ‘ That'll settle 
it." 

You are not to suppose that Harry was 
childish enough to think of a real execution. 
But for a schoolboy expulsion is as bad as 


hanging, any. day; and it(must be admitted 
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that Harry’s conscience had some ground to 
work upon. 

After worrying awhile over this grave 
suspicion, Harry found himself sketching 
out a new line of alarm—the gentleman 
erpects to see you in the Library. What 
gentleman ? “The gentleman " sounded 
strangely suspicious. 

“Somebody from Finiwig Street, І 
shouldn't wonder," muttered Harry as he 
screwed up his courage to turn the handle of 
his bedroom door and make for the Library. 

As he passed out he nearly tumbled over 
something on the door-mat. This gave him 
nothing more than a moment's alarm. 
Such little incidents were the commonplaces 
of St. Vortigern life. Still, when he ex- 


ITHIN living memory the two leading 
Houses at Rilchester School have 
always been * Jorland's"' and “ Spencer's." 
Jorland's fellows have always been known 
by the strength of their arms, and, as their 
enemies say, by the weakness of their heads. 
Generally five or six in the school cricket 
eleven and as many in the football team 
came from Jorland’s. The other Houses 
were contented with one, or at most two, 
representatives. And when the athletic 
sports or the swimming sports came round 
you couid have picked out a Jorland’s junior 
in the evening by the hoarseness of his 
voice—he would have had so much to shout 
about during the day. The greatest treasure 
of Jorland’s House was the portrait which 
hung on their staircase of the only Rilchester 
man who had ever stroked a University 
eight, and he, of course, came from Jorland’s 
House. 

Spencer’s House, on the other hand, stood 
for intellect pure and simple, and Spencer's 
scholars gained the school more holidays 
than all the geniuses of the other Houses. 
The Magdalen Scholarship seemed to come 
to Spencer's automatically, they appeared to 
have a monopoly of the special prizes, and, 
in addition, Spencer's House was the publish- 
ing office of that famousorgan, the ** Rilchester 
Clarion.” So, if the Headmaster of Rilchester 

ecasionally had some uneasiness through 
the rowdiness of Jorland’s athletes, or the 
more intellectual misdeeds of Spencer's 
scholars, still, he could feel a wholesome 
satisfaction in the two Houses. 

Of the other Houses—Ribton’s, Burford’s, 
and Pollitt’s— nothing need be said. They 
had their good and bad points, but 
Markham's House had no characteristics 
whatever. It wasn't athletic, scholarly, or 
literary ; it was not particularly virtuous, yet 
it couldn't be said to be disreputable. A 
Markham fag boasted one day to an intimate 
from Jorland's, “At any rate, none of our 
fellows have ever been expelled." Then 
came the crushing repartee, “ Of course not; 
the whole bally lot of you are too lazy to do 
anything to be expelled for." 

The House-master, Mr. Markham, was a 
pleasant, easy-going old bachelor. So long 
as his fellows didn't worry him or the House 
matron he took very good care not to worry 
them. He thought more of the making of 
abominable books on Latin prose than any- 
thing else, and if there was no row in the 
House whilst he was correcting proof-sheets 
was quite content. The hend of the House, 
Capper, more commonly known as“ Goggles,” 
was a slight.built spectacled fellow. Clever 
end good-tempered, Capper was a very decent 
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amined what he had stumbled over his 
wonder increased. He saw before him a 
pair of the biggest boots he had ever seen. 

Harry was a more than usually sharp boy, 
yet we cannot blame him for not piecing 
together the evidence before him. 1t is easy 
for us to discover that it was all the maid’s 
blunder. She had simply been told to 
knock at room so-and-so, and give the young 
gentleman the Doctor’s message. She had 
reasonably assumed that no boy would be 
allowed to sleep till nearly eleven o'clock. 
Accordingly she had taken it for granted 
that she was dealing with a man. There 
was trouble about there being no boots at 
the door ; but the maid was equal to the 
occasion. 
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THE LOAFERS’ HOUSE. 
By Б. Martin. 


(With an Illustration by А. L. TUCK.) 


sort. He kept fair order and the fellows 
respected him, but he had no hold on the 
House. He wasn't strong enough to lift 
Markham's House out of the groove into 
which it had fallen. No one interfered with 
old “ Goggles "—in fact, it would have been 
considered bad form to do so; but, on the 
other hand, no one took much notice of him. 
He was the only Sixth-Form fellow in the 
House, and beneath him he had five or six 
Fifth Formers, twenty to thirty of the Fourth 
Form, and as many more fags. 

It will easily be seen that Markham’s was 
not a rowdy House, when a single fellow of 
slight physique and with anindifferent House- 
master at the back of him could keep very 
fair order. Why, it took the three Sixth- 
Formers at Jorland’s plus old Jorland himself, 
an active and vigilant beast, all their time to 
maintain even a decent pretence of order; 
and as for Ribton’s House, was it not well 
known that the rowdy element there had 
more than once got so out of hand that the 
Head himself had to be called in? Perhaps 
it might be said that Markham's gave the 
Head less anxiety than any other House 
in the school, but it must be added that it 
gave him less pleasure. The Head was 
& sportsman, and he liked to see Jorland's 
fellows slogging the Winchester bowling ; he 
was а scholar, and it was the pride of his 
life to enumerate how many scholarships 
Spencer's House had in time past won at the 
Universities, and to boast to other head- 
masters of the glorious occasion when two 
old Rilchester fellows, both formerly of 
Spencer's House, were respectively Senior and 
Second Wrangler; but of Markham's House 
he could say nothing. He had not even the 
excuse of bad order in the House, which 
would have enabled him to replace Capper by 
a stronger head. So, like a wise man, he 
looked on and waited his chance. 

It was at the beginning of a term that the 
Head took the Fifth Form in Latin prose. 
Fellow after fellow he put on in horrible 
places in Sallust. Spencer's fellows at 
the heud of the form read their Sallust 
almost as easily as if it were the morning 
paper, and the Head looked pleasant. He 
chaifed some of Jorlund's athletes us they 
plunged into the unknown recesses of the 
dead language with the ease and grace of 
bogged sheep. But when he put on the 
fellows in the middle of the form his face 
grew dark. There they sat -Seyinour, 
Marks, Bolton, Travis. and Vigor—the Fifth- 
Formers from Markham’s. His hand beat 
impatiently on. his desk as he listened to 
their translations. They made none of the 
shocking blunders of the athletic gang at the 


There was a boy who lived in the lower 


depths of the school whose business in life 
was to attend to boots. Of course, he was to 
blame for not having placed the boots at the 
proper door. He accepted the maid's scold- 
ing as part of the day's work, and only 
maintained that he **'adn't taken no boots 
fro’ the yaller spare-room—cause w'y ? There 
warn't noboday sleepin’ there. Now!" 

The better-informed maid told him what 
she thought of him, and proceeded to select 
the most unusual pair of bcots, since she 
knew most of the others. 

“Oh, very well. You know best. But if 
yer arsk me, them's old Wentover's g'logi- 
cals." But who ever does ask a boot-boy ? 

( To be continued.) 


foot of the form; they just translated 
respectably enough, as they thought, to save 
themselves а siating. When Vigor had 
finished the Head broke out, “I can do 
with boys who have brains and use them, 
or with boys who haven't brains and yet 
try to work; but I cannot endure scamped 
and muddled work from boys who have brains 
but are simply lazy. The tive boys who have 
just translated must write me out a transla- 
tion of five pages of Sallust in decent English 
and give it me before calling-over to-morrow. 
Vigor, Travis, Seymour, Marks, and Bolton 
—ah! all from one House I see. You seem 
neither to work nor play in your House; you 
simply loaf through existence. I will take 
саге that I make the life of the ‘ Loafers’ ’ 
House a troubled one." 

The name spread through the school, and, 
though old Markham never heard of it—why 
should he? he never heard of anything—yet 
the fags shouted it aloud and Markham’s 
fellows were troubled. А little jest of а ribald 
fag of Jorland’s added to their gloom. He 
stole, borrowed, or procured a baker’s basket, 
fastened to it a large placard, ** A lonf each 
for the loafers," and tied it to the door-bell 
of Markham’s House. The blood of the fags 
grew hot within them as they contemplated 
this insult, und for once Capper had trouble 
in keeping order in the evening. 

That night the Fifth-Formers sat in 
Seymour’s study carefully translating Sallust. 
It is a difficult matter to translate a Latin 
author into good English—how much more 
difficult was it to make five good translations 
which must all be sufficiently different to 
give the Head the idea that they were the 
work of different minds! Seymour looked up 
from his work and groaned. ‘ Old Campbell 
is a beast! " he said. 

“It's all your fault," said Vigor. “If you 
hadn't done so wretchedly he wouldn't have 
put any more from our House on." 

“Rot! You finished up so dreadfully that 
I don't wonder he had a down on us. You 
were the lust straw that broke the Campbell’s 
back, Vigor." 

* I almost wish I had broken it," said Vigor 


. vieiously. ; 


* I should like to take it cut of him," said 
Travis, laying down his pen. 

" Let's do it, then," said Seymour. 

“Do you want to go round and smash his 
windows?" asked Vigor. 

A veneral smile went round the room, for 
some years previously a few desperadoes 
from Kibton’s House, spurred by some ima- 
ginury grievance, had sallied forth and 
smashed the Head's windows. 

“No; that's not our style," said Seymour 


of 
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reflectively. “I should like to do something 
which will show the Head that he’s an 
ignorant nincompoop. I'll tell you what. you 
fellows—our House wants a boss, a dictator. 
Old Capper’s a decent sort, but he’s no good 
to lead a House." 

" Do you want to get some one else in, then ? 
Are you going begging to Jorland’s to lend 
us a Sixth-Form fellow? I can see myself 
doing it," said Vigor bitterly. 

“No, you ass! We must do it ourselves. 
What I propose is that we appoint one of 
ourselves boss of the House, to look after 
the sports and manage things generally." 


“ Capper won't like it,” grumbled 
Travis. 
"IH settle Capper. Do you fellows 


agree? ? 
" Right you are, Seymour," said Vigor. 


`“ Since you're so keen on the business, I 


move that you are appointed Dictator of 
Markham’s House.”’ 


**And have a Master cf the Knights, 
And axes twenty-four,’ " 


quoted Travis. 


“ None of your silly poetry, Travis. We're 
talking sense here.” 

" Well, anyhow, I second it," said 
Travis. 


* It's been moved and seconded. Those in 
favour show hands," said Vigor. 

Four hands went up. 

“Let me congratulate you, Seymour, on 
your election as Dictator. Now, will you let 
us know what you are going to do? ” 

“ Well, you chaps, I don't know whether 
you've heard, but old Capper's going in for 
the Magdalen Scholarship." 

Vigor whistled derisively. “ He's no sort 
of chance. That swotting Curtis from 
Spencer’s will beat him all the way." 

“No, he won't. Curtis isn't much ahead 
of Capper ; &nd I'll tell you, Curtis has to 
waste a lot of time keeping order in his House 
in the evening." 

* Well, so has Capper in ours." 

"I'm coming to the point, you mug. 
Suppose we Fifth-Form fellows tell Capper 
that we'll be responsible for the order of the 
House in theevenings, don't you see that the 
old fellow wili have a couple more hours a 
day to swot in. Two extra hours а day for 
& couple of months and he'l be streets in 
front of Curtis; and won't Spencer's House 
be sold when they find that Capper's got the 
Magdalen ! " 

" You're not such a fool as I thought, 
Seymour ; but will old ‘Goggles’ consent to 
it? Won'the fish up some rum ideas of duty 
from his mind? Even if he agrees, what are 
the rest of us to до?” 

"I'm just thinking," replied Seymour, 
scribbling some names down on a bit of 
paper. He looked up from his writing in & 
minute or two and said, “This is what I 
suggest. I shall take the cricket eleven in 
hand myself and coach them for the House 
Championship." 

“ Whew !” cried Bolton incredulously. 

* It's all right, Bolton, and you’ll have to 
stump for the team.”’ 

Bolton groaned and looked sadly at his 
soft hands. He had in his younger days 
been a decent wicket-keeper, but had been 
too lazy to play since he got in the Fifth and 
was released from compulsory cricket. 

Seymour continued: ** As for you, Marks, 
you're no good at cricket, but you're not & 
bad shot. I put you down for the Cadet 
Corps Championship." 

“ТОП cost no end of a lot in practice 
ammunition, and I’m not over-flush this 
term," said Marks. 

“That doesn't matter. We’ll have a whip 
round for expenses, and you must go down to 
the rifle-range every day of your natural. 
You're to be the best shot in the Corps, if you 
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bankrupt the House in cartridges. Vigor, 
you are always fooling about in the water 
— you'll have to train for the quarter-mile 
Swimming Championship; but I’m puzzled 
about Travis. He can't swim, or bat, or bowl, 
or shoot. Travis, you're a useless sort of 
beast." 

* The Entherne Prize," shouted Vigor; 
“let Travis go in for that.” 

The Entherne Prize was a special one, 
awarded every year for the best botanical 
collection of plants in the Rilchester district. 

“ You've gotit!” cried Seymour. “ Travis 
will start to-morrow. I quite forgot that you 
took an interest in botany, Travis. Now 
you'll have to work at it." 

“Travis will go to sleep on a mossy bank 
when he takes his walks abroad in search of 
dandelions," scoffed Bolton. 

“ Will he?" cried Seymour; * you seem to 
forget that I’m bossing this show. Now I'm 
off to interview Capper." 

Capper listened quietly to Seymour's story 
of the Head's insult to Markham's House, 
and then said with a sigh, “I wish I could 
make the House buck up a bit, but it seems 
impossible." 

“ Look here, old man, we'll make the House 
buck up if you'll do your share." 

“ What's that ? " 

* Why, win the Magdalen." 

* I don't stand much chance of that." 

* Well, we want to make your chance a 
better one, so, if you consent, the Fifth Form 
will hold themselves responsible for the 
order of the House in the evenings, so that 
you will be at liberty to work. On my 
honour, Capper, I'll promise you that if you 
will agree to this the House shall be ruled 
with a rod of iron." ; 

Capper hesitated, but the winning of th 
scholarship meant a lot to him. ‘ Well," he 
said at last, “try it for a week, and if it 
sueceeds I'll agree for the rest of the term. 
But mind, if I hear any unusual shindy in the 
evenings I shall come and take charge my- 
self and our agreement is at an end." 

“ You won't have to do that; but mind, 
old man, you swot hard for the Magdalen. 
We shall expect you to win that. Of course, 
we're going to call a House meeting to- 
morrow to explain matters, and I reckon that 
we'll make the fellows behave themselves." 

The House meeting proved a great success. 
Seymour, who was in the chair, carried his 
audience away when he revealed his plans to 
them. Even the most disorderly fags pro- 
mised adhesion and swore secrecy. And at 
the close of the meeting everyone signed & 
declaration that they would submit to the 
authority of the Dictator of the House. 
From that day the juniors of Markham's 
House carried their heads so high, and gave 
themselves airs of such importance, that 
the juniors of other Houses rose up in 
protestagainst such unaecountable arrogance. 
Happily, the House spirit now awakened 
did one good thing. The juniors, under 
the moral influence of the Fifth Form’s 
ground ashes and the desire not to disturb 
Capper, behaved themselves with compara- 
tive decency, and the passages at Markham's 
were unusually quiet in the evenings. 

The Dictator's work began in the long after- 
noon play-hour. Then Travis, grievously 
grumbling, for Travis loved his ense, was 
despatched into the country in search of rare 
plants and mosses. Two fags were told 
off to accompany him, nominally in order 
to help him, but really because Seymour knew 
Travis's slothful disposition. Afterwards, 
Marks was sternly rooted from his study and 
his stamp-album, and sent to the rifle-range. 
Vigor was always in the water in play-hours ; 
there was no necessity to send him there, 
but Seymour had to look in at the swimming- 
bath to see that Vigor was practising pro- 
periy and not frivolously throwing away his 
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time in skylarking or fancy diving. When 
he had attended to these details, Bolton was 
taken from his dark-room and his chemicals 
(for Bolton was a “camera fiend” this term), 
and the Dictator sallied forth to the House 
practice-ground. There, for the rest of the 
afternoon, he laboured to teach incompetents 
the first elements of cricket. Markham’s 
cricket-team had never been of any account. 
It is true that Seymour was the last choice 
for the school eleven, chosen because he was 
a keen field and a dangerous if erratic bat ; 
but so poor were the other cricketers of the 
House that not one of them had been found 
fit even for the school second eleven. 

“Did you ever sec such & set of scarc- 
crows?” said Bolton to Seymour after the 
first practice; “they can’t bowl, they can’t 
bat, they can’t field.” 

<“ Well, I can't make them bowlers or bats ; 
but I tell you that I'll make them fielders, or 
I'll] make their life not worth living." 

Soon the Dictator ordered a curiously 
severe method of cricket practice. The 
eleven fielded whilst two others from the 
House batted, but it was noordinary practice. 
Overs were bowled regularly, and the field 
was as carefully set for each bowler as if a 
match were being played. Seymour stood in 
the slips the while. Under one arm he 
carried a light cane, and between the overs 
he showed his sense of the fielders’ 
deficiencies. A slovenly pick-up meant a 
severe cut, a bad throw-in a couple, and 
a missed catch — well, it was like meeting the 
Head officially. 

Soon the side began toshape itself. Every 
fellow was trained in shying at the wickets ; 
and Seymour was not contented with a gocd 
return to the bowler or stumper—he wanted 
his men to hit the stumps; and before he 
had finished with them they could do so 
from any angle. Seymour tried his team in 
all positions, till he found that every man 
seemed to have got his right place in the 
tield. But the batting of the team was his 
greatest trouble. There did not seem to be 
& man in the team to whom batting came 
naturally. All that he could do was to train 
his men to keep their bats straight and the 
ball down. “If they can only keep their 
wickets up the runs will come of themselves,”’ 
said Captain Seymour. 

The bowling at his command was not so 
bad. Не could bowl a good medium-pace 
ball himself, which occasionally got up 
awkwardly. Delvin, of the Fourth Form, was 
& sound bowler, who could be relied upon to 
keep & good length, and who always wanted 
playing ; butanother bowler was badly wanted, 
and Seymour made all the cricketers in the 
House take turns in bowling to him. One of 
the fags, a cheeky-faced rascal named Morrice, 
came in the usual course to bowl at the 
captain. His first ball Seymour stepped out 
to drive. He seemed to catch it fairly, but 
the ball curled off his bat and an easy catch 
was presented to Bolton at the wicket. The 
next ball Seymour tried to chop through the 
slips, but it got up higher than he expected 
and another easy catch was the result. The 
third ball was a slow one well pitched up. 
Seymour swiped to lift it over the pavilion, 
but the ball seemed to hang in the air. He 
was too soon for it, and it ignominiously 
bowled him. “My word!” said Seymour to 
Bolton, “this youngster is a born bowler— 
now we've got a team." 

The school gathered to watch the continual 
practices of Markham's House, and scoffed at 
the fellows who thought that batting and 
bowling at the nets was not good enough for 
them. As weil might they have scoffed at 
Marks spending two hours a day at the ritle- 
butts under the tuition of the old drill. 
sergeant, and absorbing no small portion of 
the Fifth-Form spare cash to pay for his 
cartridges. But, nevertheless, the derision of 
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other cricketers produced some effect on 
Markham’s House. Some of the eleven 
struck at the continuous grind at cricket in 
the play-hours. Seymour called a House 
meeting and brought moral and physical 
coercion to bear on the rebels. But he was 
relieved when, after two months of strenuous 
effort, there came the draw for the first round 
of the House Championship. The names 
came out of the hat in the following order: 
Spencer's v. Ribton's ; Burford’s v. Pollitt’s ; 
Markham's v. Jorland's. The captain of 
Jorland's, also the captain of the school 
eleven, laughed aloud when he heard the 
draw, and said, “ Well, we've got a soft thing 
on in the first round." Seymour spoke 
ditferently to his eleven: ** Jorland's are a lot 
too good for us," he said, * but this draw is 
the best thing that could happen for us. 
They think that we are no class, and they'll 
be so cocksure that we may be able to rush 
them. If we had had to play another House 
first, Jorland's would have seen that we were 
to be reckoned with and would have played 
steadily and mopped the floor with us. 
This draw gives us our only chance of the 
Championship." 

The Saturday of the first round of the 
House Cup was always a great day at 
Rilchester. The masters, their wives, and 
the parents and friends of boys who lived in 
the neighbourhood made quite a respectable 
crowd on the playing-fields. The largest 
crowd had gathered round the pitch where 
Markham's were to meet Jorland's. There 
was some big hitting expected from the 
strong Jorland team, and an English crowd 
dearly loves big hitting. The Head stood 
there with the others, and Seymour overheard 
him remark to a lady, “ №, the elevens are 
not fairly matched. Jorland’s might be said 
to be the school eleven, and the cricket of 
Markham's is of very little account. I fear 
they won't give them a good game." 

Seymour slipped away and related this 
conversation to hiseleven. ‘ Now,” he said, 
" you've got to show the Head that he's 
wrong. Remember that when Jorland’s go in, 
and field like Jessops.” 

“ But perhaps we shall go in first," said 
Bolton. 

" No, we won't. If they win the toss they'll 
take first knock ; and if I win the toss, I shall 
give them first knock.” 

^ Why's that?” | 

“So that they won't know what they've 
got to do," answered the wily captain. ‘If 
we go in first and make a really good score 
they'll come in and play stendily— our score 
will steady them—then we're done. But if 
they go in first they'll think it all over, bar 
shouting, and will hit out recklessly even if 
the wickets are falling. "They'll think then 
that the pitch is & bad one and that their 
demon boxler will easily skittle us out." 

Seymour won the toss, and to the amaze- 
ment of his opponents put them in. The 
Head snapped out, “They have thrown 


away their only chance of making a decent ' 


show," and Seymour smiled quietly. 

The school erowd laughed when they saw 
Crowther the school captain and Mathers the 
great slogger come out to open Jorland's 
innings. A last word of advice from 
Seymour to Devlin, who was to bowl first 
over to the slogger, and Markham’s Dictator 
flew to his place at point, but before the first 
bal was delivered he edged nearer and 
nearer in. The ball was delivered—a well- 
pitched one. Mathers played slowly forward 
at it and Seymour snapped it almost from 
his bat. “What did I tell you?” cried 
Seymour, as the abashed slogger took his 
way back to the pavilion. “ Didn't I say 
that Mathers always plays slowly forward at 
his first ball before he starts his hitting ? ” 

The school captain was joined by a 
dangerous left-hander and the score began to 
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rise. Devlin kept the runs down at his end, 
but Seymour was promptly hit for twelve in 
8 single over, and forthwith took himself off. 
There was a laugh when he pitched the ball 
to Morrice, and the slim youngster, without 
even sending down a trial ball to get his 
length, started bowling at the six-foot 
captain. The captain stepped forward to 
hit the tempting ball out of the ground. It 
rose just a fraction more than he expected, 
and ifistead of scoring a six over the 
pavilion, the captain gave a simple chance 
in the long field. Two for 16, and the 
best bats gone—the faces of the fielders 
began to brighten. Another over-contident 
bat came out to face the young bowler, and 
immediately fell a victim to a clever catch 
at the wicket. Before the next bat came in 
Crowther stopped him and spoke to him at 
the pavilion gate. “~ He's telling him to 
play steadily. Now, you fellows, here comes 
the tug-of-war.” 

Then Markham's eleven had а bad half- 
hour. The newcomer, a stendy bat, kept his 
end up whilst the left-hander did the 


hitting. Slowly but surely the score 
mounted. At last between the overs 
Seymour spoke to his eleven. “Slacken 


a bit in the field and let 'em steal a run or 
two." In a moment the left-hander played 
a ball slowly to young Morrice, fielding at 
mid-off. The fielder fumbled it, and a single 
was run. A few balis later he tried the 
same trick again, and was astonished to 
find his wicket thrown down whilst he was 
still yards out of his ground. Four for 42. 
Then there came two or three lively hitters 
who could not help having a smack at 
the slow bowler, but the fielding was keen 
and every chance was snapped up. Six 
for 59; 7 for 64—another smart run 
out; 8 for 70. Then the last batsmen, 
growing desperate, hit wildly. Not a chance 
was missed, not a run thrown away, but 
the last two wickets ndded 26 runs, and 
Jorland's eleven were all out for 96. 
“You've done well," said the mathe- 
matical master, an old Cambridge blue, as ho 
met Markham's eleven coming in from the 
field. “You've not missed a chance, and 
you've saved thirty runs by smart fielding. 
Do you think that you can beat them?” 
“ГИ tell you ina couple of hours, sir," 
replied Seymour. 
The master laughed. ‘ Anyhow, I wish 
you luck. I think we shall see а good finish." 
Seymour went to the pavilion, and his 
eleven crowded round him to hear the order 
of batting. '' Here, Morrice and Devlin,” he 
said, “I’m going to put you young beggars in 
first. Now listen to what I tell you. Don't 
try any fancy strokes; just keep your bats 
straight, and play tip and run. Run every- 
thing that doesn't absolutely chuck away a 
wicket, and don’t funk the fast bowling." 
The two youngsters went out laughing to 
meet their fate, and Jorland’s fags set up a 
howl of derision as Devlin stood up to face 
Henderson, the demon bowler. But the first 
over went off without any harm being done. 
Devlin flukily snicked a fast one otf his leg 
stump to the boundary. A fluky stroke, if 
you like, but it counted four. In the next 
over the fun began. Young Morrice simply 
played the first ball, not attempting to score 
from it. It stopped a little short of a fielder, 
and, like lightning, the two youngsters had 
stolen a run. Two more runs were stolen in 
that over, and the fielders began to shy in 
hard at the wickets. They shied hard but 
wide, and in ten minutes overthrows had 
added eight to the score. Soon the whole 
field was in a demoralised state—the run- 
stenling was spoiling their nerves. The 
demon bowler missed an easy chance of 
catching and bowling Devlin, and when he 
scattered Morrice’s bails there were 30 
runs on the scoring-board. 


<“ Who goes in next?” Bolton asked his 
captain. | 

* Well, it doesn’t really much matter—only 
you and I go in late.” 

* How's that?” 

* Well, I want our youngsters to go in 
whilst the fast bowlers are on. Old Crow- 
ther will see in about an hour that his fas: 
bowlers are giving away too many runs in 
byes and snicks behind the wicket. Then 
he'll be putting his slow bowlers on, and our 
youngsters can't help slogging at the slow 
bowling. They’re afraid of the fast bowling, 
and it steadies them." 

Ten runs were added, mostly by extras and 
stolen ones, before another wicket fell. Two 
for 40 looked well, and Seymour's face 
brightened. But then there came a change 
in bowling. Jorland’s captain put his slow 
bowlers on, and wickets fell fast. There was 
a great difference between two for 40 and 
seven for 70, and Bolton looked grim as he 
strode out to stop the rot. 

He had to face the slow bowler, and 
punished him for three fours and a two in 
his first over. “ Good old Bolton ! " yelled 
Markham's fags till their voices failed. 
After a maiden had been bowled at the 
other end Crowther put the demon on to trv 
and get Bolton’s wicket. The demon’s first 
ball was beautifully placed through the slips, 
but when Bolton tried to repeat the stroke h 
placed the ball into Crowther's safe hands. 
Eighty-eight for eight. 

Seymour sent his other bat in with 
trepidation, but after a couple of runs hai 
been added for leg-byes the fast bowler 
claimed another victim. Ninety for mine. 
and Seymour's heart was in his mouth a: 
he went to face the last four balls of the 
demon's over. The fast bowler sent down 
one of his famous expresses. It rose almost 
breast-high, just touched the shoulder «f 
Seymour's bat and flew high above th- 
active slips tothe boundary. The next ball 
he pulled round to leg and they ran a 
desperate two, Seymour only just getting 
home in time. Equal at last—a tie at any 
rate secure. 

Seymour nerved himself to face the last 
two balls of the over. The first he only just 
kept out of his wicket, the second he played! 
slowly towards the bowler and _ shouted 
“Come!” Before the fielders could compre. 
hend his audacity, the batsmen had crossed 
the pitch, the game was won, and an ор. 
roarious crowd from Markham's rushed to 
carry their captain off the field. 

* First blood to the Loafing House ! " erivd 
Seymour gaily to his bearers. 

“ Beastly fluke,” said some one to the 
school captain. 

Crowther shook his head solemnly. * Their 
fielding was no fluke," he said. ** We've just 
been kidded out of this game! " 

Markham's drew & bve in the next round 
of the House Cricket Championship, and 
when in the final they met and defeated 
Ribton’s by four wickets the House walked on 
its heels. 

But Seymour’s tyranny did not relax fora 
moment. Poor Marks was kept as hard at 
work at the rifle-ranges as ever. A fag was 
detached to note his shots—all inners an4 
bulls the House paid for the cartridges; al! 
misses and outers poor Marks had to pay (т 
himself. Then, too, Seymourand a few choice 
friends often came down to the range when 
Marks was firing. The poor marksman wa: 
overwhelmed with ridicule and chaff, a: 
Seymour said that it was calculated to 
improve his nerve. 

Vigor confided to friends that if Seymoc: 
kept him much more in the water he wouii 
become a fish, and Travis had lost halfa 
stone in weight during his botanical cross- 
country tramps. The fags of the House 
looked back with regret to the time when skr- 
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Jarking at nicht only meant an “impo” from 
the mild Capper and not a smart hiding from 
a sturdy Fifth-Former. 

But there were consolations even in their 
lives, and when, on the last day of the term, п 
telegram was pasted to the House notice- 
board —“ Magdalen Scholarship—Capper,”’ 
enthusiasm ran high. That night the 
Hend heard a hideous din outside his 
house. On going to his window he saw, with 
amazing wrath, that a procession of fags and 
Fourth-Formers was passing over the sacred 
square of turf in the quadrangle—the turf 
on which even a master dare not set foot. 
When the crowd perceived the Head they 
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MEN in a reflective mood the enthusiast 

in matters cricketal mentally reviews 

the glorious battalion of boy-cricketers who 
earned, when still in their teens, the glory 
appertaining to a successful début in first. 
class cricket, first and foremost in the throng 
he sees Mr. К. A. Н. Mitchell, who when 
still a boy at Eton was invited, in 1861, to 
play for the Gentlemen against the Players. 

Following the old Etonian comes a 
worthy lieutenant in the old Rugbian, the 
late William Yardley, who assisted Kent 
when still a member of his school eleven. 
The Harrovian Mr. А. C. Maclaren, whose 
début a month after his last Eton and 
Harrow match was marked by a century ; the 
Malvern boy, Mr. S. H. Day, who when he 
scored his first century for Kent had still a 
season or soto play as a member of his 
school eleven; and the Wykehamist, Mr. 
J. R. Mason, whose appearance in the same 
county’s team in 1893 was a natural corollary 
to his fine. performances—79 runs in the 
two innings and 8 wickets for 61 runs— 
agninst Eton the month before,—are also 
prominent in the ranks marshalled by the 
slightest effort of the enthusiast's memory. 
With these giants of the cricket field must be 
mentioned Messrs. R. N. К. Blaker of West- 
minster and Kent, E. W. Dillon of Rugby 
and Kent, and F. G. J. Ford of Repton and 
Middlesex, all of whom experienced the 
highest honour available in the cricket world 
of to-day, in the case of a public-school boy — 
that of being picked when still at school for 
their respective county elevens. 

When, however, we pursueourinvestigutions 
in respect to the ages attained by these 
prominent players when they first engaged 
the welcome Australian invader, we tind that, 
with the exception of Mr. J. R. Mason, in no 
single case were their years fewer in number 
than those of Mr. J. M. Blackham, the 
famous Australian wicket-keeper, when at 
the age of twenty-one he represented Australia 
in the first of the test matches ever played. 
This circumstance is due, of course, to the 
fact that the majority of the aforementioned 
gentlemen made their début in first-class 
cricket during their August holidays in years 
when the Australians were not touring in 
this country, or at a time when their county 
fixtures had been practically brought to a 
close. 

Although the exploits of these eminent boy 
cricketers aguinst the Antipodean visitors to 
this country are not available for the purpose 
of this article, there are a number of other 
cricketers who, when still in their teens, were 
called upon to battle with the various 
Australian teams who have visited this 
country from 1878 onwards, and of these the 
first in talent and the first chronologically is 
the old Marlburian and present-day King’s 
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advanced towards his window, and he saw 
that the leaders bore a large banner. ‘The 
astonished Head read : 


THE LOAFERS’ HOUSE. 


CRICKET CHAMPIONSHIP. 
MAGDALEN SCHOLARSHIP, 
RIFLE CHAMPIONSHIP. 
ENTHERNE PRIZE. 
SWIMMING CHAMPIONSHIP. 


GOOD OLD LOAFERS! 


It was said by those who were nearest 
that the Head smiled at this inscription, but 
those who knew old Campbell best doubt it. 


eS — ———— 


By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 


Counsel, Mr. A. G. Steel. Less than three 
weeks after Gregory’s team, by their defeat in 
a single day of the strong M.C.C. team 
opposed to them at headquarters, had made 
it apparent to home cricketers that in the 
Australians they had foemen worthy of their 
bats, Mr. Steel, then a freshman at Cambridge, 
was called upon to represent tne Gentlemen 
of England at Prince's ground. Mr. Steel, 
although a freshman, had already made a 
notable début for Lancashire the year before, 
and in the five matches which. his university 
had already taken part ere he met the Austra- 
lians in 1878, he had taken 43 wickets and 
scored 227 runs in five completed innings: 
against England he captured 8  wickets, 
against M.C.C. 10, against Yorkshire 13, 
against Surrey 10, and against the Gentle- 
men of England 2. Prior to this -match 
the Australians had defeated M.C.C., York- 
shire, and Surrey, and when the original list 
of the Gentlemen of England X1 was published 
and the name of A. G. Steel was not found 
in the same, the public, somewhat apprehen- 
sive nbout the result, so strongly expressed 
its disapprobation that the omission was 
promptly repaired and the services of the 
nineteen-year old boy forthwith enlisted. 

Apparently, the playing area was some- 
what circumscribed, the first row of seats 
being indeed but sixty-five yards distant 
from each wicket; but that the easy boun- 
dary did not tend to high scoring can be 
gauged from the fact that in the match only 
277 runs were scored for the loss of 30 
wickets. Although he eventually took 4 
wickets (Murdoch's, А. C. Bannerman’s, 
F. E. Allan's, and Boyle's) for 37 runs in 
this innings. Mr. Steel, who started the 
bowling with ** W. G.," was not immediately 
successful, and was shunted in favour of 
E. M. Grace, when the Australian score stood 
at 32. At the second attempt of the 
visitors, * W. G." and A. G. Steel bowled 
without any change throughout the innings, 
and the latter captured no less than 7 
wickets for 35 runs. This  match-—-a 
veritable triumph for the boy, who scored 
5 runs in his only innings— was won by the 
Gentlemen by an innings and one run. 

Just about a month later, the Australians 
again met Mr. Steel in the tented field, when 
Cambridge University played them at Lord's, 
and on this occasion Mr. Steel gave them a 
taste of his quality as a batsman (he scored 
59), whilst the old Hossallian, Mr. P. Н. 
Morton, who had just * come of age," bowled 
them out with exceeding rapidity, his 12 
wickets costing but 90 runs. The team 
representing Cambridge University (the 
'"Varsity won all its matches this year, 
knowing not the sensation of defeat nor the 
unsatisfied feeling. accompanying a drawn 
game) against the Australians contained no 


Anyhow, all he said to Markham's crowd 
was, * Well, you've loafed to some purpose 
this term. If there's a boy left on that turf 
in two minutes I']l flog him." 

In less than two minutes the procession 
had moved otf to display itself ostentatiously 
and arrogantly before the other Houses. 

And whenever old _ Rilchester fellows 
meet each other—in Oxford common-rooms, 
in London clubs, on the African velt, or the 
far Indian frontier—after all the * Do you 
remembers ? " have been gone through, one is 
sure to say, “ Do you remember old Camp- 
bell's speech to the Loafing House?" And the 
other will answer, ‘Can I ever forget it 2 ” 


AUSTRALIANS. 


less than four "boys," for, in addition to 
Mr. A. G. Steel, there were Messrs. Whitfeld, 
Ivo Bligh (now Lord Darnley), and A. F. J. 
Ford, who had yet to see their respective 
scores standing at 20 on Father Time's 
telegrraph-board. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Mur- 
doch's first team in 1880 contained three 
boys under the age of twenty in the late 
Percy McDonnell, G. E. Palmer, the eminent 
bowler, and A. H. Jarvis, no prominent 
English cricketer of tender years was pitted 
against them, and it was not until the third 
Australian team opened their successful tour 
of 1882 at Oxford against the 'Varsity that 
they were opposed by a player of under 
twenty years of aye in a first-class match. 
Mr. C.J. M. Godfrey, the ** boy " of the Oxford 
eleven on this occasion, more or less enjoyed 
one of the most startling débuts ever made 
in an English cricket-field. Unfortunately it 
was not Mr. Godfrey's début, but that of H. H. 
Massie, who, on going to the wickets with 
A. C. Bannerman, scored 206 out of the 265 
runs put together while he was batting, his 
gecond hundred being, indeed, compiled while 
his companions scraped together 12 runs. 

The second match of the tour found the 
visitors at Brighton, and Mr. Murdoch (286 
not out) in magnificent form. ‘The late Mr. 
W. Blackman, who was then nineteen years 
old, had the felicity of fielding in this match 
while 643 runs were put together by his oppo- 
nents. of which score 159 runs were made 
from his bowling (he was, however, rewarded 
with 4 wickets), while on the other side of 
the balance-sheet appear the sorry items: 
b. Palmer, 0; b. Garrett, 3. Proceeding 
gaily on their tour, the undefeated Australian 
team put in an appearance at Cambridge, 
and at last experienced the sensation of 
defeat at the hands of a tenm that included 
at least two nineteen-year old “ boys ’’ (C. W. 
Wright, l.b.w., b. Palmer, 8, and P. J. de 
Paravicini, b. Palmer, 0), neither of whom 
covered himself with glory on this occasion. 

A little chastened, perhaps, at their defeat, 
Mr. Murdoch and his compatriots travelled 
up to Manchester, and found awaiting them, 
at Old Tratford, a boy who was, in years to 
come, to confront them and their followers in 
more test matches than any other man in 
England. The late John Briggs, the youth in 
question, so far as this match is concerned, 
showed but little promise of the wonderful 
capabilities he afterwards evinced : although 
tried for six overs, no wickets fell to his 
bowling, and his scores of 6 and 17 (he was 
twice bowled by Mr. Spofforth) were merely 
regarded as * useful." 

On August 14, 1882, the Australians, with 
а record showing but two defeats as against 
seventeen victories, must have had great 
hopes that for once in a way they might 
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meet Cambridge University without disaster 
attending them. Unfortunately for their 
hopes, the team representing the Past and 
Present of the University at Portsmouth was 
peculiarly strong in bowling, and a 20 runs 
defeat awaited the usually victorious team, 
the attack of Mr. Smith in the first, and 
Mr. A. G. Steel in the second innings being 
very effective. Mr. C. A. Smith, who took 
4 wickets for 16 runs in the initial innings 
of the match, is well known to-day as an 
admirable actor—in 1882 the young “old” 
Carthusian was but nineteen years of age, 
and a very successful fast bowler. 

On the very same days upon which the 
youthful * blue ” was doing mighty deeds at 
the expense of the Antipodeans, a mere child 
of just sixteen years was engnged at Chelten- 
ham in the pleasant occupation of making 
the Yorkshire bowlers, including  Peate, 
Ulyett, Bates, Hill, and Emmett, look some- 
what foolish by withstanding their attack 
for several hours, during which time he 
helped himself to 71 runs ere he was run 
out. Naturally, after such a display, the 
youth in question, Mr. W. W. Pullen, was 
chosen to represent his county against 
Mr. Murdoch's men in the course of the 
following week, but unfortunately he was far 
from meeting with the success that attended 
him in the match against Yorkshire, for 
Mr. Spofforth cut short his career when his 
gcore stood at three. 

When, after easily defeating Lord Sheffield's 
eleven in the initial match of the 1884 tour, 
the Australians put in an appearance at 
Oxford, they must, mindful of their experi- 
ence on the saine ground two years before, 
have been easy in their minds respecting the 
result of the encounter. The Oxford team 
of 1884, however, was of the highest calibre — 
indeed it went through the season with butone 
defeat—and instead of victory the portion of 
the Austrulians was defeat by seven wickets, 
towards which Mr. K. J. Key, then a youth 
of nineteen summers and fresh from Clifton, 
materially contributed by the third highest 
score (30) of the first innings. Inthe follow- 
ing match, against Surrey, the Australians, 
notwithstanding the efforts of the late Mr. 
M. P. Bowden, who was eighteen years old 
when he first played against the Antipodeans, 
brought the balance of victories again in 
their favour by a win by eight wickets. The 
first innings of Surrey was somewhat re- 
markable, for although the scoring-board at 
one time showed 68 runs up for one wicket. the 
remaining nine wickets fell for the addition 
of 29 runs, of which Bowden scored 8. In 
the second innings the youthful batsman was 
top scorer with 32. 

Mr. Rashleigh’s first appearance in first- 
class cricket was against Middlesex at 
Maidstone, when he compiled 8 and 59 in 
1885, though he had but just left Tonbridge 
School.. The following season, however, 
found him a freshman at Oxford, and as such 
he met H. J. H. Scott's team in & match 
that was productive of fifteen ** ducks’ eggs ”’ 
and an aggregate (191) that gave as an average 
for each wicket falling the not very inflated 
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figure 4:77. Mr. Rashleigh, who was but 
nineteen when he played in this match, 
scored 0 (b. Spofforth) and 5 (b. Garrett). 
A few weeks later, having vanquished Derby- 
shire, for whom the late G. Davidson, then 
nineteen years old, scored 0 and “ not out " 
33, the Australians journeyed on to Cam- 
bridge, where they played a drawn game 
against the University Eleven that included 
two nineteen-year-old players in the late 
C. D. Buxton and F. Thomas, and one player, 
Mr. G. Kemp (the present member of Parlia- 
ment for Heywood, Lancashire), who had 
celebrated his twentieth birthday the day 
before the match began. : 

About one month later Scott’s team played 
Nottingham at Trent Bridge, and there met 
for the first time W. Lockwood, then a youth 
aged eighteen, who has since made for him- 
self so great a name in connection with Surrey 
County cricket. Lockwood's scores of 5 and 0 
failed, however, to set the Trent on fire, and 
the four wickets captured by him for 69 runs 
did not secure for the bowler a very lengthy 
trial in the team of his native county, though 
Bruce, Jones (S. P.), Scott, and Bonnor 
comprised & bag that any youthful bowler 
might be proud to obtain. 

To fill up three days in the third week in 
August, Scott's team encountered and van- 
quished at Portsmouth an eleven known as 
Mr. G. N. Wyatt's team, that must, at the 
time, judging from the fact that it contained 
two absolutely unknown players in first-class 
cricket, have been regarded. by the public as 
a decidedly scratch lot. The two players in 
question, who were making their debuts in 
first-class cricket, were both eignteen years 
old, and both membcrs of the Brighton 
College Eleven; their names are G. L. 
Wilson and S. M. J. Woods. Wilson was 
not very successful, for he obtained no wickets 
and scored but six runs, equally divided 
between the two innings played by him. 
S. M. J. Woods, however, was not dismissed 
until he had put together 21 runs in the first 
and 11 runs in the second innings. He also 
captured two wickets in the first innings of 
the Australians for 45 runs, the victims being 
Messrs. H. J. H. Scott and G. J. Bonnor. 

Although the Australian Eleven visiting us 
in 1888 had no difliculty in vanquishing the 
Oxford Eleven by an innings of 19 runs, 
the match did not fail to produce at least 
one promising boy-cricketer—-Mr. H. Bassett, 
who was still in his teens—as is proved by the 
fact that he bowled 20 maidens out of 41 overs, 
and, notwithstanding the brilliant century 
compiled by Perey M‘Donnell, captured 4 
wickets for 62 runs. At Cambridge, in the 
Varsity's Eleven opposing the Antipodeans, 
appeared two youthful players in Mr. R. C. 
Gosling (aged nineteen), who went in first 
and scored 0 and 20, and Mr. G. McGregor 
(aged eighteen), whose place in the batting 
order was last, and who compiled 19 not out 
and 11. The match, which was drawn, pro- 
duced 28 byes, of which 23 were allowed by 
Blackham and only 5 by Mr. McGregor. 

After successive defeats by Gloucestershire, 
England, and Notts, the Australians put in an 
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appearance at Cheltenham, and were again 
defeated by the Westerners, for whom W. G. 
scored 92 and 17 not out, and H. B. Champain, 
tat nineteen, not out 1, and b. Turner 11. 

Although the Antipodean team of 1890 
met extremely youthful players on only two 
occasions, the quintet opposed to them have 
since taken a very prominent part im the 
cricket of the last decade. Mr. L. C. H. 
Palairet (aged nineteen), going in somewhat 
late for Oxford. succumbed to the attack of 
Turner and Ferris for 6 and 0, but Mr. E. C. 
Streatfield (etat nineteen), on going in even 
later for Cambridge, scored 34 and not out 
74, and took two wickets for 111, while in the 
same match Messrs. D. L. A. Jephson, then 
nineteen years old, scored 8 and 37, F. S. 
Jackson, also nineteen, 21 and 5 (he captured 
four wickets in addition), and A. J. L. Hill, 
aged eighteen, 0 and 41 and 1 wicket. 

The match played by the team visiting 
these shores in 1893 against Cambridge was 
chiefly remarkable for the fact that K. 5. 
Ranjitsinhji gave the Antipodeans for the 
first time a taste of his quality by scoring 58 
and not out 37, but the same fixture also saw 
the débuts against the Australians of two 
nineteen-year-old boys, Messrs. А. О. Jones (0 
and 10) and J. Burrough (12 not out and 0). 
To Mr. Mason’s début for Kent in the same 
year we have already referred. It will there- 
fore suffice to say that he scored 14 and 18 
and captured G. Н. S. Trott’s wicket in his 
first match against the Australians, a record 
not very dissimilar to that of Mr. W. G. 
Grace, jun., aged nineteen, who appeared 
for Gloucester ten days later in the same 
match that saw Mr. C. L. Townsend startling 
England by capturing six Australian wickets 
for 94 runs when only sixteen years of age. 

With regard to the boys opposing the 
Australian teams of 1896 and 1899 the 
memory of the reader will be clear. It will 
therefore be unnecessary to say more than, in 
respeot to the former year, that E. G. Hayes 
(62 and 4) played for Surrey, and Messrs. F. 
H. B. Champain (2 and 3) and W. S. Brown 
(7 and not out 1) for Gloucestershire, when 
only nineteen. The match in which the two 
latter players took part was chiefly note- 
worthy for the fact that the second innings 
of Gloucester, which included six “ ducks’ 
eggs," and the necessary complement for 
two pairs of “ spectacles,” produced but 15 
runs from the bat. Three years later, when 
playing for Oxford against the last 
Australian team, in a match in which Mr. H. 
C. Pilkington took part when but nineteen 
years of age, Mr. Champain gave the 
Antipodeans a much more emphatic reason 
for remembering his capabilities as a bats- 
man, by compiling а grand innings of 120 
against them, whilst Mr. R. H. Spooner, the 
Marlborough captain, when playing for 
Lancashire later in the year, further 
emphasised the capacity of the youth of 
England to withstand the wiles of the 
Australian bowlers by scoring 46 (the top 
score of his side) and 31 not out against them, 
although several months bad yet to elapse 
before he attained his twentieth birthday. 
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SATURDAY PLEASANT BICYCLE SPINS: 


A DAY 


HE Isle of Thanet! Where might that be? 

I hear you ask. Well, you've heard of 
Thanet? Ofcourse. Well, in the olden days, 
in the days of the Saxons and the Romans, 
Thanet was really an island, and for the 


By WALTER DEXTER. 
(With Illustrations from Photographs by the AUTHOR.) 


matter of that it is an island to-day, though 
the cid channel that used to divide Thanet 
from the mainland dried up hundreds of 
years ago. 

The Isle of Thanet has very much to 


IN THE ISLE OF THANET. 


interest us. The Romans landed there; 
so did St. Augustine. Its towns ure for the 
most part fine specimens of departed great- 
ness (we do not refer to Margate, or to 
Ramsgate, but-to,such old:towns as Reculver, 
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Sandwich, Fordwich, etc.). it literally teems 
with historic associations, and the coast-line 
is a remarkable example of how the sea is, in 
some parts, gradually, inch by inch, encroach- 
ing on this dear land of ours, whilst in 
others it is slowly adding a few inches in 
exchange. 

The Isle of Thanet has good roads and 
easy gradients for that part of the country, 
and as, no doubt, many of our readers will 
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Returning to Sturry again, we cross the rail- 
way lines and then bear to the right, and after 
а sbort pull up-hill we have a splendid run 
of three miles to Upstreet. To the right is 
Grove Ferry, and here we practically enter 
the old Isle of Thanet. The ferry across 
the river Stour at this point divides Thanet 
from the mainland. The ferry of the olden 
days crossed the Wantsume at Sarre, a 
couple of miles farther on, and Sarre and 


The Isle of Thanet. 


be in the neighbourhood of its famous sea- 
side resorts, Margate, Ramsgate, and Broad- 
stairs, or the adjacent Herne Bay and 
Whitstable, during the coming holidays, we 
have thought that a descriptive bicycle trip 
through the chief places of interest in the 
island would be useful to them. 

All roads in the Isle of Thanet may be 
said to lead to Canterbury, which is just 
outside the boundary of the island; and as 
this is a very convenient starting-point for a 
trip into Thanet, we will commence our 
ride from there too. 

The distances between Canterbury and the 
important towns of Thanet and the adjacent 
country are as follows: Herne Bay, 8} 
miles; Margate, 16} miles; Ramsgate, 163 
miles; Sandwich, 12} miles; Minster, 12} 
miles. 

From the West Gate in Canterbury we 
turn down Pound Lane on the left (if we 
are coming from the London road, or on 
the right if coming from the City itself) and 
proceed straight forward for about a quarter 
of a mile, when we turn sharply to the left 
into Northgate Street and then keep straight 
forward to Sturry, 24 miles distant. Here 
we cross the river Stour, and the mill seen on 
the left as we cross the bridge makes a very 
pretty picture. The road to the left leads 
to Herne Bay, 5% miles distant, but as 
Herne Bay is notin Thanet we will not go 
out of our way to visit it, but we will go a 
quarter of a mile out of our road to visit the 
much decayed but once prosperous town of 
Fordwich. It lies just a quarter of a mile on 
the road to the right, and is worth the run 
to see. 

As its name implies, it was at one time a 


Sandwich were the only two points at which 
Thanet could be entered in those days. 
You can hardly realise it now, but it is an 
excellent lesson on the change wrought by 
the hand of time. The whole of this fertile 
valley was at one time under water; now 
the waters have left it high and dry, and the 
one-time ports are small villages, and the 
bed of the sea is fertile land under cultiva- 
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We can now see the twin towers of Reculvet 
standing clearly out against the blue sky in 
the distance, and as our lane joins the main 
road we keep to the right, and in under two 
miles find ourselves in front of ** The Two 
Sisters," as the twin towers are called. 

Here did the Wantsume channel join the 
sea. lt flowed on along the road we have 
just cycled, past Sarre, where there was 8 
ferry across it, and into the sea again at 
Richborough, which is now inland. Thus 
was Thanet divided from the mainland, 
and the course of this great arm of the sea 
is now marked by the little river Stour as far 
as Sarre. This gradual filling rup of the 
Wantsume channel has taken over a thousand 
years. Originally it was a mile wide in the 
north and four in the south. Bede, the 
Saxon historian, telle us that in his day 
(eighth century) the ferry at Sarre was only 
seven hundred yards across. In 1485 it was 
a narrow stream spanned by a bridge, and now 
it has almost disappeared altogether. The 
northern entrance was guarded by the 
Roman fortress Regulbium, or Reculver as 
we call it to-day. Оп the south Rutupie 
or Richborough, watched its widest mouth, 
at that time over four miles across. 

The twin towers at Reculver mark the 
site of an ancient Roman fortress, a few 
remains of which can still be seen. It was 
probably one of the earliest Roman fortifica- 
tions in the country. It was at that time 
half a mile from the sea, but now the waves 
at low tide wash the rock upon which it 
stands. After the Roman Era, Haculf-ceastre, 
as the Saxons called it, was occupied by 
King Ethelbert as a palace, after his con- 
version to Christianity in 597. It has been 
said that he was buried here, but it is not 
во; Ethelbert lies in Canterbury Cathedral. 

In 670, Bassa, а priest, erected a church 
here, which was standing at the beginning of 
the last century; but, bit by bit, the great 


town on the arm of the sea, and, as such, was 
the port of Canterbury, and naturally of no 
small importance. Now it is a very small 
village indeed. It is prettily situated on the 


Village Stocks at Monkton. 


tion. town centred around the fortress and church 


river Stour, and the square house—it looks 
something like a boathouse—a few yards 
from the bank is the Town Hall. We give 
our readers an illustration of it. It is 
perhaps one of the queerest town halls in 
the world. The inhabitants of this village 
number only about two hundred, and yet it 
Btill enjoys the privileges of its Charter 
granted to it in the reign of Henry II., and is 
governed by a Mayor and Corporation. 


On the other hand, for the land gained 
in one part of Thanet equivalent portions 
have been lost in others—for example, at 
Reculver, which we will now visit. 

It is five miles to Reculver from Grove 
Ferry. We turn to the left at the main 
road and pass through Chislett nnd then up 
and down hill keeping to the left, to 
Hijhstead. Our course takes us along the 
bed of the ancient channel before mentioned. 


was washed away. There is a little guide- 
book published which contains & print from 
a drawing made in 1781, showing the church 
with chancel and nave complete, with two 
houses and a. long stretch of cliff between -it 
and the sea. A quarter of a century later 
the cliffs had worn away to within a few 
yards of the church. | 


Unfortunately, for some inexplicable reason, 


the church was pulled down in 1809, and 
had it not been for the timely interference 
of the Trinity House Board, the remains of 
this ancient Saxon church and still more 
ancient Roman foundation might have disap- 
peared altogether. 'The two present towers 
serve as & beacon to sailors, and are partly 
modern, having been restored and the 
wooden vanes added by the Trinity House 
authorities soon after the wanton destruction 
of the church as above mentioned. 

The remains of the church and the interior 
of the towers can be inspected, and we would 
advise the visitor not to miss the extensive 
view from the tops of the towers. 

. There are one or two traditions connected 
with the twin towers. They are often called 
the “Two Sisters," on account of their 
erection by the Abbess of Davington, near 
Faversham, in memory of her sister who 
was drowned here as the two were sailing to 
Broadstairs. The Rev. R. H. Barham in his 
* [ngoldsby Legends " says they were erected 
by “ The Brothers of Birchington,” for what 
reason we would refer you to the legend of 
that name. The following extract is, how- 
ever, worth quoting here: 

“The traveller still . . . marks on the hill 

Overhanging the sea, the * twin-towers " raised then 

By “Robert and Richard," those two pretty men. 

Both tall and upright, and just equal in height, 

The Trinity House talked of painting them white. 


And many a poor man have Robert and Dick 
By their vow caused to ‘scape, like themselves, 
from Old Nick." 


We return, by the same road as we came, 
to the main road at Upstreet, and then have 
a fine rnn of a little more than two miles 
along ** Sarre wall" to the * ville de Sarre," 
as itis marked on a board at the entrance 
to the village. This being the point of the 


ancient ferry was & most important place in 
Roman and Saxon days, but it consists of 
only two inns and a handful of cottages 
to-day. 

In the village we turn sharply to the left 
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on. We will continue the road for another 
two miles to Birchington, the village referred 
to in the “ Ingoldsby Legends " as— 


“Famed for its rolls 
As the fishing bank, just in its front, is for soles.” 


Here we will turn to the right for Acol and 
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Thither, from Reculver, rode Smuggler Bill, 
pursued by the exciseman Gill— 


“Down Chislett Lane so free and so fleet 
Rides Smuggler Bill, and away to Upstreet, 
Sarre Bridge is won, Bill thinks 16 fun 


O'er Minkton Meed, and through Minster Level.” 


Reculver. 


Minster, as it is hardly necessary for us to 
continue the road through Westgate into 
Margate, on account of the miles of streets 
we shall have to traverse from one end of 
that town to the other. 

Through Acol, a hill leads up until the 


West Gate, Canterbury. 


and pass a prettily situated windmill on the = main road running between Sarre and Rams- 


right. The ascent is stiff, but once on top 


we have a delightful run along practically 
level road for seven and a-half miles into 
 Margate. On our left we see the square 
tower of St. Nicholas-at-Wade, and it is 
worth a détour to visit this old-world spot, 
‘rejoining the main road again a little farther 


gate is reached, and here is the deep chalk- 
pit figuring in “The Smuggler’s Leap: a 
Legend of Thanet ’’: 
“It’s enough to make one's flesh to creep 
To stand on that fearful verge and peep 
Down the rugged sides xo fearfully steep 
Where the chalk hole yawns full sixty feet deep." 


until they reached this chalk-pit— 
x: O'er, which that steed took a desperate leap,” 


as so graphically narrated in the “ Ingoldsby 
Legends.” 

A mile farther on is Minster, pictur- 
esquely situated on the slope of the hill. A 
couple of miles to the right is Monkton, 
where the village stocks may be seen outside 
the church. | 

Minster church is of great interest. A 
nunnery was founded here by King Egbert, 
the fourth Christian King of Kent, to expiate 
his murder of his cousins. It was destroyed 
in the tenth century by the Danes, and some 
years later the present church was erected. 
The old Saxon tower can be seen on the 
south side of the grand Norman tower. The 
inside contains a carefully preserved chained 
Bible and some humorously carved miseri- 
corde stalls. 

It is now six miles into Sandwich. Out 
of the church, we keep to the right, along 
а winding road, for about half a mile, when 
we bear to the right, and keeping to the 
right reach the village of Sevenscore in one 
and a-half mile after leaving Minster. The 
road now passes Ebbsfleet, the spot where 
St. Augustine landed, and in about a mile 
joins the main Ramsgate-Sandwich road. 
Here we bear to the right, and by a good 
level road reach Sandwich in 23 miles. 

As we join the main road, the sea, which 
once covered the land we are now traversing, 
can be seen a short distance ahead. The 
large bay to the left is Pegwell Bay, north 
of which is Ramsgate. and just here an arm 
of the sea flows up to Sandwich. 

Upon nearing Sandwich, the ruins ot 
Rutupie are to be seen on the right. To 
visit them we must first cross the river and 
enter the town. 

The arm of the sea above mentioned 
makes Sandwich a port even to this day, 
although the tides have receded and left 
Richborough useless as а harbour. А fair 
amount of shipping can be seen as we cross 
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the bridge, but for all that it is hard to be- 
lieve that, in the days of King Canute, it was 
spoken of as “the most famous of all 
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Bay. The third church is St. Mary’s near 
the market. 


As we wander through the ancient streets, 
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St. Nicholas-at- Wade. 


English ports." It is now a mile and a- 
half from the seashore. 

The high tide of its prosperity was reached 
in the fifteenth century, when the town did 
a large business in the wool trade. At that 
time it possessed nearly a hundred ships. 
It was not until the middle of the sixteenth 
century that its harbour began to get choked 
up, and as a port the town began to lessen 
in importance, but commercially its import- 
ance was continued on account of the immi- 
gration of a number of Flemish refugees 
who revived the wool trade to a great 
extent. ó 

. We enter the town at the Barbican, a 
picturesque old Tudor gate and drawbridge 
which is closed at ten o’clock every night. 
Another old gate of the city is the Fisher Gate, 
the only one remaining of the five ancient 
gates. It is to the left of the Barbican. 
| There are three old churches of great 
interest which should on no account be 
missed. St. Clement's Church has a beauti- 
ful Norman tower which was once sur- 
mounted by a spire. Inside the fine roof 
must be noticed, also the Mayor's seat with 
its coat of arms. St. Peter's Church is 
nearer the centre of the town. Its tower is 
built of bricka made from the mud of Pegwell 
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T the photographs reproduced in this 
article are represented national cham- 
pion athletes of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. The men concerned are Alfred 
Trafford, English champion hurdler in 
Jubilee year (1897); R. L. Watson, present 
Scottish quarter-mile champion ; and J. E. 
Finnegan, holder of the Irish title for half a 
mile. Perhaps Trafford has been on the 
path the longest, and when he came so 
brilliantly to the front he lowered the 
colours of men who had ruled supreme at 
that particular branch of athletics—hurdle- 
racing. 

He commenced to run in 1892, and was 
successful at his first attempt—a bronze 
medal only being the award. Then he 
quickly made his début as a hurdler at 
Birmingham, surprising everyone by beating 
J. King, of Oxford University, in a 120 yards 
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NATIONAL CHAMPION 
By G. T. Burrows. 


handicap. That same year, at Tamworth, 
Trafford secured four prizes in one after- 
noon. At the opening of the Southport Ath- 
letic Grounds, in 1895— a track, by the way, 
which Sir George Pilkington has saved for 
the use of the athletes of the town— Trufford, 
with ten vards start, beat J. King, C. F. Daft, 
and Dr. T. M. Donovan, all champions at 
the game. Gradually Trafford came to the 
fore, and at Northampton, in the Midland 
Counties Championship (level), again de- 
feated the trio named, along with Williams, 
Allfrey, and Goulding. Jn 1897 he set the 
seal of fame upon his career by winning the 
A.A.A. gold medal and national champion- 
ship honours, beating King, H. N. Coltart, 
P. Farrelly, I. A. E. Mulligan, and D. Carey. 
The unique distinction of winning Midland, 
Northern, and National championships fell 
to him in that year, 1897— a performance 
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Fordwich Town Hall. 


we note how sleepy the whole town seems to 
be. There is so little traffic in the town 
that grass is said to grow in the streets, 
although we must confess never to have 
seen any. Some of the oldest houses are 
situated in Strand Street, down which we 
proceed on our way to Richborough Castle. 
If we wish to see the ruins of this Roman 
fortress, it will be best to leave our cycles 
in Sandwich, and proceed to Richborough on 
foot. 

Richborough Castle, of which but a few 
ruined walls remain, was built in the middle 
of the third century, and as a relic of Roman 
England it is unsurpassed. The cost of 
admission is sixpence, and after visiting the 
remains of the walls one can descend into 
the subterranean passages in the centre of 
the castle, which, in the opinion of many, 
formed an internal buttress to a timber 
pharos (lighthouse) built around it. 

The most direct road back to Canterbury 
is through Ash, Wingham, aud Littlebourne, 
a distance of 12} miles; but as this road is 
notin Thanet we will say nothing further 
of it than that it traverses country of unsur- 
passed beauty and enters Canterbury passing 
by St. Martin's Church, * the mother church 
of England." 
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ATHLETES. 


which has only been equalled by one man, 
Reggie Williams, of the London A.C., who 
won all the three at high jumping in one 
season. ‘Trafford’s victories would make 
tedious reading, and, although he has never 
won the national title since, he has always 
finished second to W. G. Paget-Tomlinson, 
A. C. Kraenzlein, and G. W. Smith, the last- 
named pair having come over from America 
and New Zealand respectively to take away 
the honour. In all, more than two hundred 
prizes have fallen to Trafford's share. He 
stands exactly 6 ft., and weighs 11 st. 12 Ib. 
His hobbies include cycling, fishing, and 
volunteer (Yeomanry) work. As an M.I.M.E. 
he is much in request as a lecturer. 


1, Е. Finnegan, the ‘Trish half-mile cham- 
pion, frequently comes over to this country 
to show his paces. It was in 1899 that he 


” ' 


came really to tne front as a runner of 
championship abilities. ‘That year, at 
Dublin, he won two of his country’s national 
championships: the half-mile in 2 min. 5 sec., 

` and the mile in 
4 min. 54 sec.-- not 
very fast times, true, 
but there was then 
no opposition good 
enough to push him 
along. That same 
yeur, running for 
Ireland against Scot. 
land at Edinburgh, 
he was beaten a yard 
and a-half by that 
prince of modern 
milers, H. Welsh, of 
Seotland, in 4 min. 
322 sec. In 1900 
Finnegan won the 
Irish mile honour 
again, in 4 min. 
371 sec., and at Bel- 
fast, where Scotland 
were that year en- 
countered, he ran 
away from “Jock” 
Paterson, then Scot- 
land's picked mile 
runner, in 4 min. 
35+ sec., the margin 
between them at the 
finish being 15 yards 
in Finnegan's favour. 
E. EC In 1901 Finnegan 
ortu de E once more won the 
A. Trafford 


Irish half-mile, at 

(Ex-English Hurdle Dublin, in 2 min. 
Champion). 52 sec., and in the 

[Photo by Еррічох, international gather- 
Manchester. ing against Scotland, 


at Glasgow, proved 

again a thorn in the side of Paterson, whom 
he vanquished in the half-mile by two yards 
in 2 min. 2 sec. At the Cork Exhibition, on 
June 21, 1902, he 
repeated his vic- 

tory in the half- 

mile, beating a 
moderate field in 

2 min. 92 sec. 

| Against Scotland, 
^ aî Dublin, he ran 
| the fastest cham- 


pionship race of 
his lifetime, beat- 
ing J. N. Cormack, 
`“ \ , London A.C. and 

^ . Scottish cham- 
pion at the dist- 
ance, in 2 min. 
dead. Years of 
running are yet 
left in Finnegan. 
He is a study on 
the track, the 
model of preci- 
sion, and a master 
of judgment in 
racing. 


It can be said of 
R. L. Watson, the 
Scottish quarter- 
mile champion, 
that he came as а 
flash on the scene 
of championship 
athletics in 1902, 
к o Ee although his run- 

E o ning leading up 

to that year had 
been consistent 
and gradually im- 
proved. At Glas- 
gow, on June 21, on the occasion of the races 
for the Scottish titles, he won the “ quarter ” 


J. E. Finnegan 
(Irish Half-mile Champion). 
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in 53} sec., and, when Ireland were encoun- 
tered at Dublin a month later, ran clean away 
from Н. Thrift in 52: sec. Watson resides 
at Longport (Staffs.), and runs frequently in 


R. L. Watson 
(Scottish Quarter-mile Champion). 
[Photo by EACHLS, Tunstall. 


Lancashire and the Pottery towns. He is a 
stiffly built youth, with a remarkably quick 
stepping action, and a brave, fearless runner 
at corner work. Indeed, the wonder is that 
Watson has never been badly spiked at the 
corners, a fate that robbed J. Binks, the 
English mile champion, of a deal of honour 
in 1902, and also utterly ruined the chance 
of H. Welsh in the 1897 British champion- 
ships. 
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OUR “ВОР” DRAUGHTS 
| COLUMN. 
Problem No. 15. 


Bv Н. О. Ковгчвох (Selangor, 
Straits Settlements). 


BLACK 


А i n on РА 
РА ur 2 d 2 
4 ; EA 2 
LU, DU" UE 
ЛУЫ; foe 
£ Кар, a у 
ر‎ 
72 


CLOT TA be 
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WHITE 
White to move and win. 


A simple instance of the rear attack of 
king, nevertheless requiring a little care. 
Solutions invited on a halfpenny postcard. 


ScLuTIoN то PROBLEM No. 14. 
Bx J. J. Qutntivan (London). 
Position: Black, 1, 7, 16, 17, 18, 21, 24; 
king, 15. White, 13, 25, 26, 30, 31; king, 9. 
White to move and win. Play: 26—29, 
17—26, 30—14, 21—30, 31—26, 80—238, 
14—10, 7—14, 9—18; White wins. 


GAMES. 
THE PERPETUAL THREAT. 


Game No. 12.—' SWITCHER ’’ OPENING. 


Like the previous game shown, this is also 
an illustrative instance of a. scientific draw, 
maintained with a piece short by a perpetual 
threat of capture, which is never taken : 
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11—15 31—27 27—18 4— 8 
21—17 4— 8 9— 5 (e) 26—23 
9—13 · 27—24 7—11 8—11 
25—21 (0) 10—15 5—1 23—26 
8—11 32—28 11—16 (f)11—16 
(a) 24—19 15—19 1— 5 26 —23 
15—-24 24— 15 16—19 16—20 
28—19 9—14 5— 9 23—27 
5— 9 18— 9 19—23 (д) 5— 1 
23—18 11—27 28— 24 27—23 
10—14 20— 4 23—926 20—94 
17—10 5—14 24—19 23—26 
6—24 (с) 30—26 *26—31 (А) 1— 5 
27—20  *27—31 19—16 — 26—23 
12—16 26--23 *31—27. 5— 1 
26— 23 2— 7 16-—12 28—26 
7—10 (4) 22—18 27—93 24—19 
29—25 31—27 9— 5 26—31 
1— 5 18— 9 23—26 19—16 
Drawn. 


(a) The opening is formed at the second 
move (21—17). This is a sound continua- 
tion, but 28—19 loses. 

(b) Regarded as the weak point, but the 
sequel shows otherwise. | 

(c) Leading to the strongest attack; 28— 
24, 27—32, 24—20, 32—27, 20—16, 27—24, 
16—12, 24—19, 4—8, 19—15, 30—26, 2—7 
draws also. 

(d) If 28—24, then 14— 17, 21—14, 81— 
26 draws neatly. 

(e) Here is seen a slight difference from 
the instance in Game No. 11. The capture 
here will also draw thus: 26—22, 21—17, 
22—29, 17—14, 18—9, 5—14, 3— 7, and the 
draw is evolved. 

(f) If White play 5—9, the threat is con- 
tinued by 26—23, so White tries an alterna- 
tive. 

(9) Again 5—9 permits the threat by 
27--23. 

(Л) Avoiding the threat of 13—17 in case 
of 1—6. If 24—27, then 26 —31. 


L. С. Meprorp (Barbados).—Your first 
solution to No. 12 is correct. But continue 
your Variation (a) of the second thus: 7— 16, 
19—12, 9—6, 10—14, 6—9, 14—18, 9—14, 
18—28, 14—18, 23—26, 18—22, and we 
have a well-known regular ending, which is 
drawn. | 

А. Е. С. М. (Boston).—Will pass your 
problem for publication in due course. 


———o0,9309——— >» 


NOTES ON THE OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE CRICKET MATCH. 


By Cnas. J. B. MARRIOTT. 


N° match in the cricket season causes 
more wide-spread interest or keener 
rivalry than the annual fixture between 
Oxford and Cambridge. Not only is there a 
very large attendance of present University 
men, but old members congregate from all 
parts. In fact, a very pleasing feature of 
the match is the renewal of old friendships, 
and nowhere can an old University man 
make surer of meeting the companions of 
his youth. 

To actually take part in the match is the 
highest ambition of University cricketers. 
The competition for places in the two elevens 
is naturally very keen, and good nerve is 
required by a successful aspirant cs well as 
good cricket. 
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A few particulars of the early history of 
the match and best scores will not be un- 
interesting to '* B.O.P.” readers. 

Of the many contests in different branches 
of athletics between the two Universities, 
that in cricket is the oldest in point of date. 
The first match was played at Lord's in 1827, 
and its inception was largely due to Charles 
Wordsworth, afterwards Bishop of St. An- 
drews. The game was left unfinished, 
though Oxford held the commanding lead of 
258 runs to 92 on the first innings. Words- 
worth clean bowled seven of the Cambridge 
wickets. 

It is a noteworthy fact that one redoubtable 
player in this match, H. Jenner-Fust, still 
survives. He made top score for Cambridge 
(47) and bowled five of the Oxford team. 

No match was played in 1828, but in the 
following year, on the Magdalen Ground at 
Oxford, the Dark Blues won handsomely by 
115 runs. The contest was then dropped 
until 1836, when Oxford again won easily. 
Among other notabilities who took part in 
the match this year were J. C. Ryle, the late 
Bishop of Liverpool, and J. Pycroft, the 
great cricket historian who. wrote for the 
earlier volumes of the “ B.O.P." 

1837 was again & blank year, but from 
1838 onwards the match has been played 
uninterruptedly each season. Cambridge did 
not obtain their first victory until 1839, when 
they won well by an innings and 125 runs. 
The number of extras given Cambridge in 
their single innings was a feature of the 
match, amounting to no less than 24 byes 
and 46 wides. 

Byes and wides were certainly very plenti- 
ful in many of the early matches, the former 
being no doubt largely due to the rough 
state of the ground behind the wickets; the 
bowiing, however, must have been decidedly 
erratic, as, in the mateh of 1843, no less 
than 50 wides were bowled by Cambridge 
and 32 by Oxford, while in the previous 
year the Cambridge score was swelled by 
31 wides and 44 byes. 

The most exciting match of the series 
was that of 1870, the finish being one of 
the most sensational in the annals of cricket. 
F. C. Cobden was the hero of the match, and 
Cobden's over is one of the most remarkable 
on record. Oxford, with five wickets to fall, 
required 19 runs to win ; two fell for another 
15 runs, leaving the Dark Blues 4 runs to win, 
or 3 to tie, with three wickets to fall. F. H. 
Hill, who was well set, received the first ball of 
Cobden's over. "This he hit hard, and a 4 to 
the boundary appeared certain. А. Bourne, 
however, by a great effort, managed to partly 
stop the ball, but the batsmen were able to 
cross over and score one run. This one run 
proved fatal to Oxford, as, from Cobden’s 
next ball, S. E. Butler was caught by Bourne. 
Then, with his next successive balls, Cobden, 
amid intense excitement, clean bowled T. H. 
Belcher and W. A. Stewart, and Cambridge 
were left victors by 2 runs. The scene of 
enthusiasm this feat occasioned, and the un- 
expected victory of Cambridge, will never 
fade from the memories of those who 
witnessed it. Cobden, by the way, played 
against Oxford the two succeeding years, but 
only obtained one wicket in the two matches. 

S. E. Butler, mentioned above, had his 
revenge in 1871, as he took the whole ten 
wickets of Cambridge in the first innings for 
38 runs, a feat never accomplished before or 
since. Butler, a fine specimen of a man, died 
in the opening week of this year’s cricket 
season—a sad event which should impress on 
boys the uncertainty of life. Another close 
finish was that of 1841, when Cambridge won 
by 8 runs. 

Most of the prominent University cricketers 
have, not unnaturally, received their cricket 
training at the large public schools, though 
funous players from the smaller schools are 
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In point of numbers, 


by no means rare. 
Eton have supplied the most cricket Blues, 
while Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, and 
Clifton rank next in the order named. To 
obtain the coveted century in this match is 
prized as one of the greatest distinctions in 
the cricket world. It was not, however, 
until 1870 that this honour was first gained 
by that grand batsman, the late W. Yardley 
(Rugby), who scored exactly 100 runs in the 
match of that year. Since the wonderful 
care bestowed on the preparation of pitches 
in recent years, the 100 runs has been ex- 
ceeded by several batsmen, of whom R. E. 
Foster (Malvern) holds the record of 171, 
gained in 1900. Other century scorers are 
K. J. Key (Clifton), 143; M. R. Jardine 
(Fettes), 140; б. О. Smith (Charterhouse), 
132; W. Yardley (Rugby), 130 and 100; 
H. J. Mordaunt (Eton), 127 ; H. K. Foster 
(Malvern), 121; G. B. Studd (Eton), 120; 
F. M. Buckland (Eton), 117 ; E. C. Streatfield 


(Charterhouse), 116 ; C. E. M. Wilson (Up- 
pingham), 115; V. T. Hill (Winchester), 114 ; 
W. H. Game (Sherborne), 109; A. Eccles 
(Repton), 109; W. H. Patterson (Harrow), 
107 and 105; W. Rashleigh (Tonbridge), 107 ; 
E. Crawley (Harrow), 103; C. W. Wrght 
(Charterhouse), 102; H. W. Bainbridge 
(Eton), 101; C. B. Fry (Repton) and Lord 
G. Scott (Eton), 100. 

In 1900 the scoring was phenomenal. 
Oxford obtained the record total of 503 runs 
in their first innings, while, inthesame match, 
Cambridge reached their highest score of 392 
in their first innings. In all, 1,300 runs were 
obtained for thirty wickets, and the match left 
drawn. 

The present position of the two rivals in 
the results of past matches is аз follows : 

Sixty-eight games played, of which Cam- 
bridge have won thirty-three, Oxford twenty- 
nine, and six have been left drawn. 


NOTICE TO CoNTRIBUTORS.— All manuscripts intended 
for the BOY'S OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must hare the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS, 
must be giren. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS. sent fo 
the (се is so great tha! a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts (o the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their diseretion, 
to publish such works separately. Republication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS.: and whenever anu special value ts put upon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or и cannot afterwards be recognised. 


To CORRFSPONDENTS.—Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no excep- 
tion —the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding, 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, * B O.P.," 
56 Paternoster Rows Letters sent to private addresses 
of members of the staff are not answered, 


E. D-B.—1. It depends too much on circamstances 
for us to sav. 2, We regret tbat we cannot find any 
such agency good enough to recommend, 


W. E. YOUNG and.W. PRocTER.—Such matters you 
must find out through your own friends. No 
stranger can have the necessary knowledge as to 
personal fitness, ete. 

S. T.'R. and JOURNALISTIC.—See the particulars as 
to the journalism classes at the institute in Bride 
Lane, Fleet Street. 


CUSTOM-HOUSE OFFICER, STUDENT, W. К. BAGNELL, 
and others,— Write to the Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, Burlington House, w., for particulars 
of the appointment and examination, or get some 
guide, such as Stanford's * Handbook to Government 
Situations," or Cassell's “ Guide to the Civil Service,” 
but see that this is up to date. Some of the appoint- 
ments you ask about have ceased to exist, and you 
have evidently read of them in some book or 
magazine. 


M. HovGvET.—1f by red-letter days you mean publie 
holidays, other than Sundays, they are, in England, 
Good Friday, Easter Monday, Whit-Monday, the first 
Monday in August, Christmas Day. and the day 
after. In addition to these, Ireland has just secured 
an annual holiday on March 17. In Scotland the 
holidays are New Year's Day, Good Friday. the first 
Monday in May and August, and Christmas Day. 


Lasso.—We had an article on the lasso and the bolas 
years ago, but it is out of print. 


Two Сисммү SHELLBACKS.—Some time since we had 
an article on Fives. Essentially the game is one in 
which a ball is bit. against a wall so as to rebound 
from above a line a yard from the ground. The ball 
is hit with the bare hand on the full pitch or on the 
first bounce ; the two players stand facing the ball 
and hit the ball against it from one to the other; 
both hands are brought into play, and in some places 
a bat is used instead of the bare hand. 


DULCIMER.—4A similar fault in a violin would be due 
to the quality of the wood or the less careful work- 
manship in putting it together. As in the violin, 
thinner strings might improve matters, but probably 
not much. It may be better in time. 


ConNsTALK.—See the sailing dinghy described in three 
articles on pages 108, 208, aud 236 of Volume XXII. 
(1899 -1 900). 


ParER.—Southampton would be the likelier place. 
Inquire at some of the yards or of the hnrbour- 
master. See the advertisements in “ The Field” for 
the names of agents worth writing to. Insurance 
could be arranged. Would like to see result. 


' W, А, O.—Of course Mr. Jessop's account is correct, 


The match was lost by Eugiand. 
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CHRIS CUNNINGHAM: 


A STORY OF THE STIRRING DAYS OF NELSON. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


Author of “ The Shell- Hunters," “ The Cruis: of the ‘Arctic For,” “ Allan Adair,” etc. 


F there was one thing more than another 
that this commander prided himself 
upon, it was justice. 

Luckily, perhaps, for Chris, he was in 
fairly good temper next morning when the 
culprit was brought before him. 

On the other hand, Whitworth had 
indulged rather much on the evening before, 
and was not quite on good terms with him- 
self next morning. 

Chris was “ planked ” between two marines, 
and the charge was formally made. 

Whitworth supported it in a short speech 
that did not do him a deal of credit, the 
commander staring at him all the time with 
lowered brows. 

" Any witnesses?" he asked. 

Albert was the first. He told the story 
in the simplest way, and this was supported 
by the evidence of the clerk. 

The sentry could only say that young 
Cunningham had a knife in his hand, and 
that he had seen Mr. Whitworth fall. 

What had Chris himself to say ? 

“Only this, sir," said the young fellow: 
“all that you have heard is true. But the 
knife I had in my hand I pulled from Mr. 
Whitworth's grasp, else he might have 
injured Lieutenant Tredegar. As I pulled 
his arm back, he half rose, then tripped und 
fell on the deck." 

“I don't want to be hard on this man, 
anyhow," said Whitworth. 

The commander turned on him furiously. 

“Silence, sir,’ he roared. “How dare 
you interrupt. You have been drinking, sir, 
and you are not quite sober now." 

" Cunningham," he continued, turning to 
Chris, *on your own confession you have 
been guilty of mutiny—highly mutinous 
and insubordinate conduct. Icould now, if 
I chose, have you court-martialled, and the 
sentence would doubtless be death.” 

There was the silence of the grave 
already on everyone who stood around, and 
Chris stood with his chin on his breast, and 
clenched fists hung down by his side. 

" Death, sir," repeated the commander 
impressively, after a pause. 

* But, sir, considering your hitherto un- 
blemished character, and the provocation you 
had "— (here he looked angrily at Whitworth) 
—“ I shall deal here at once with the case. 
I sentence you, therefore, to be brought 
up for punishment on Monday morning, at 
two bells, and to receive four dozen lashes 
with the knotted cat.* Take him forward 
to the cells.” 

Chris never lifted his head from his breast, 
but marched quietly off between the marines. 
And when he had finally disappeared down 
the fore-hatch, but not a moment before, the 
commander turned almost fiercely upon 
Whitworth. 

This officer did not dare to meet his gaze. 

“As for you, sir," he cried, “I consider 
that you are a disgrace to the ship, if not to 
the Service. Consider yourself severely 
reprimanded for  unoflicer-like conduct. 
This at present, and you may go to duty 
pending further investigation, 
hand you over to the flag-ship as soon as 
she heaves in sight. 

“Pipe DR Mr. Bodkins.”’ 
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* This was generally called the Thief's Cat, Бае іп 
cases like the above the ugly worl thief " was omitted, 
The thongs of this terrible weapou had three knots in 
each. 


for I shall : 


CHAPTER XV. —'* REMEMBER MONDAY.” 


It was Thursday morning when Chris was 
led back to the cells. He would be fed on 
bread and water until the Monday. For all 
he ate or could eat he might us well have 
been condemned to live on air. 

The agony of mind he endured was 


terrible. He felt utterly hopcless. He had 
been doing so well in the Service. He had 


been engaged in many bright little boat 
actions, in which his bravery and coolness 
had been commended. He had, during one 
of these, saved the life of the commodore's 
(Nelson's) coxswain, and on the quarter-deck 
had received before the officers there 
assembled the commodore's thanks. Моге- 
over. he had been a special favourite with 
the ship's sailing-master (the staff-com- 
mander of more recent years), who declared 
that young Cunningham could have 
mancuvred a ship and sailed her quite as 
well as himself. 

Everything indeed had been pointing to 
an early promotion to the quarter-deck, and 
he had always been on the outlook to per- 
form some deed of derring-do that should 
lead to his having no longer to live forward. 

Never before, perhaps, was a fine young 
fellow's early career more brilliant, and Chris, 
as we have seen, had always been the happiest 
lad in the ship, his own happiness making 
even those around him cheery. 

But look at him now—bowed and 
crushed and broken. All the young life 
gone clean out of him. Waiting for his 
terrible doom witb more of horror in his 
heart than some men wait for death. 

Death! Ah, he never feared that; but to 
be lashed up like a galley-slave and to suffer 
an ignominious punishment before the oflicers 
and men of the ship-—that was bitter indeed. 

Then what would his father say? He 
wept silently when he thought of his mother. 
He blushed crimson when his thoughts went 
out to Pris. 

There was the glimmer of the lights far 
aft; it was night now, the sound of foot- 
steps now and then overhead, the occasional 
flapping of a sail, and the sentry's tread. 

Nothing else, and, utterly worn out, Chris 
had fallen on his side and gone to sleep in 
spite of the galling pain of the irons. 

“ Sentry!” 

“ Yesser.” 

“I have the permission of the officer of 
the watch, Lieutenant R —., to see the 
prisoner and talk to him. I am Lieutenant 
Tredegar.” 

“Very good, sorr; but sure I must lock 
you both in, sorr, till you desire to come out, 
sorr." 

But poor Albert was almost as much to 
be pitied as Chris himself. He fain would 
have comforted his friend, for, despite the 
difference in their present rank of life, he 
loved Chris as a brother. What could he say 
now? What words of consolation utter? 
As weli think of bringing back the dead as 
of averting the disgrace to come—the 
Monday morning's horror. 

So he simply sat beside Chris and held 
his hand, which, although it was now the 
month of July, was as cold as death. 

They sat long together, maintaining & 
silence that neither could break, but which 
both could feel. 

Ding-ding—ding-ding - ding-ding ! 

lt was the ship's bell, and supper would 
follow—a supper that Albert would be unable 
to eat. 


The sentry flashed his light on the two of 
them sitting there disconsolately and in 
grief. He seemed impatient. 

“ Oh, Chris, Chris," cried Albert—to tell 
you the truth he had been silently weeping 
“ would to God I could bear the punishment 
for you, and share what уои consider the 
disgrace, though I do not." 

Chris was silent ; he only pressed hard the 
hand he held in his. 

Then, as if hoping against despair— 

* Chris,” he said, * something tells me even 
now that our grief — yours and mine— will 
pass away yet. Our Nelson is a just man 
and true, and he likes us both. I will tell 
him all, and you shall be restored to favour. 

* Good-night.”’ 

“ Good-night.” 

“ Sure, sorr," said the sentry, “I wouldn't 
have hurried yez for all I'm worth, but—well, 
sorr, the master at-arrrms will be soon going 
round, nnd —— ” 

Albert pressed a coin into his hand and 
went aft, with the Irish sentry's hearty 
“God bless yez, sorr," ringing in his ears. 

That was a sad night for Chris. He slept 
for some hours at first and dreamt of home 
and happiness, but awoke all too soon. The 
sleep had not refreshed him. Indeed, the 
daylight, dim as it was down below, seemed 
to mock his agony. Не prayed that he 
might die; he was in terrible earnest. Sad 
indeed is the plight of a lad of eighteen when 
he deems death a happy release, and death 
is denied to him. 

A long weary day. 

Then ‘twas Saturday night at sea once 
more. 

Saturday night aft, a dull one; Saturday 
night in the gun-room, Whitworth, strange 
to say, morose, repentant, sober to what he 
considered a painful degree, because all his 
former life seemed to start up to taunt and 
revile him. 

He knew he was to blame too. Не felt 
somehow that he had tarnished the character 
and ruined the prospects of a young and pro- 
mising sailor. 

"Oh, curse the drink!" he started up 
saying. Then he walked out of the gun- 
room and went forward. 

He met the sergeant of marines. 

* Who does sentry-go on the cells in the 
middle watch, sergeant ? ” 

“ Williams, sir.” 

“Ts he a safe тап?” 

“ Yes, sir, but it is your watch. If there is 
anyone else you'd like to name, I can put 
him on.” 

“ Right—well, I’ve more faith in Treves.” 

“ Very good, sir. But Treves is ——" 

“Oh, hang your buts." 

"Ay, ay, sir. It shall be Treves.” 

It was now two bells. And Whitworth's 
watch would be called in a few hours’ time. 

Down in his cell Chris could hear the bell, 
and his heart throbbed, for when that bell 
struck the same hour on Monday morning— 
the end would come. 

He heard the galley and fo’c’sle revelry, 
the sound of the fiddling, the singing and 
merriment. How the sounds seemed to 
mock him! But graduallyt hey died away, 
und by four bells all was silent. He could 
even hear the lapping of the water around 
the bows and the swish of it along the side. 

Everybody would sleep soundly to-night. 
Chris himself had dozed off about an hour 
after the middle watch had been called. 
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He could not tell how long he had slept. 
But in the stillness of an almost calm 
night like this, little suffices to wake a mun 
in grief. A whisper did in this case. 

“Treves!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Chris started and listened for more. 

“ Be true and I'll reward you.” 

“ True as death, sir." 

Then the bolts were withdrawn. 

“Cunningham! Don’t speak. It is I— 
it is the brute Whitworth. I have taken 
Miller's watch to-night—he is sick. Hush! 
don't speak above your breath, I have come 
to ask your pardon." 

“I grant it, sir." 

“ But I have come to try to save you. I 
have arranged everything, and, thank God, 
everything seems in my favour. Now, are 
you willing to take the chance I offer you? I 
meant to have stolen the dinghy. There are 
men on board who would have helped me. 
But there is a ship coming slowly up in our 
wake. She is a British merchant ship. 
Signalled to us this afternoon, three miles 
astern.” 

He paused for a moment, and bent down. 

Chris found Wentworth’s hands near his 
ankles now. He was quietly unlocking the 
padlock at the end of the cruel bur. Next 
moment Chris stood unfettered, but not yet 
free. 

“Mr. Whitworth,” he said, “what does 
this mean? Has the captain told you —-?" 

"Hush! Whisper. The commander has 
told me nothing. J take all the responsi- 
bility. I bave made all preparations to 
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lower you with a lifebuoy and a dark lantern. 
Listen, for there is little time. 

“When the merchant ship comes up, you 
will shout and show the light, not before. 
You are safe to be picked up. If not. turn 
your light this way and I will get you on 
board again.” 

* Nay, nay. death would be better than— 
than Monday." But he added, “ This is 
desertion, isit not? and that is areal erime.” 

Whitworth caught him by the shoulder. 
“Would your rather stay here апа – be 
flogged on Monday ? ” 

"Oh, no. Go, sir; I will follow you." 

“Right! You are wise. Put on this 
mufti coat and this cap. Now you will look 
like a landsman. When picked up, your 
own sense will tell you whet to do and 
say." 

As silently as snakes the two glided out 
and away into the darkness. 

Treves locked the door again and sat 
quietly down. 

Up the companion-ladder; forward to 
the port bow, and there was the rope and 
the lifebuoy. 

Poor Chris felt as if in a dream ; and when 
at lust he clutched the rope he paused as if 
still uncertain. 

“Remember Monday," Whitworth hissed. 

This decided him. 

“ Tell Mr. Tredegar.” 

"[ will. Good-night. Forgive me." 

Though the ship was making barely three 
knots an hour, the lad had hardly reached 
the water before she had passed and her 


(To be continued.) 
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stern windows giittered high above him in 
the gliminer of a scimitar of moon. 

Away and away she floated; her very wake 
disappeared at last, and Chris was alone in 
the sea. 

It seemed to him at that moment that 
Whitworth's act was that of a madman, but 
he cared not. There would be no Monday. 
He felt as though, if not picked up by the 
appronching vessel, he would cast away the 
lantern and perish. Better death than foul 
dishonour. 

But soon the merchantman began to near 
and near, and now he waved his lantern and 
shouted at the top of his voice. 

“Ship ahoy! Ahoy—oy—oy!” 
over and over again. 

For & long time no notice was taken. 
" Ahoy—oy—oy !”’ 

She is within two hundred yards of him 
now. "Help!-—help! Ahoy—oy!" | 

Joy! Look—look, a lantern is held over 
the bows and waved about and around, and a 
voice comes down with the wind — 

“ Ay, ay." 

Then the foreyard, with much creaking of 
bolts, is hauled aback, there is the sound of 
a boat taking the water, the clunk—clunk— 
clunketty clunk of oars in rowlocks, and ina 
few minutes she is bearing down towards 
him. 

He waves the lantern once more above 
his head ; then a strange darkness surrounds 
him, the lantern falls and its light is 
quenched. 

Is he about to awake and find it is all a 
dream ? 


This 
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CRESUS MINOR; OR, TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 


A WILDLY IMPROBABLE STORY. 


By SKELTON KUPPORD, 


Author of “Hammond's Hard Lines," “ The Mess that Jack Made," “ The Uncharied Island,” ete. 


Hu heart was in his slippers as he 

entered the dreaded Library, but it at 
cnce rose to its accustomed place when he 
saw who “the gentleman” was. 

“Oh, it’s you, Uncle Harry!” he cried in 
a tone of delight that charmed the old gentle- 
man. 

" Yes, Harry, and I must say that you are 
the only person in this very remarkable 
place who seems in any way to appreciate 
шу visit. Very discourteous set, if you 
ask те!” 

* Were the fellows cheeky ? " asked Harry 
apprehensively. 

“No, confound them! You could hardly 
call them cheeky. But they wouldn't attend 
to me. They were all so silly about a police- 
inan fellow, that nobody would condescend to 
listen tome. And even when. I did get an 
understrapper to listen to me, he knew 
nothing about where you were—and nobody 
knew— and, confound it! I've been kept 
hanging arcund here for three-quarters of an 
hour." 

“I'm very sorry," apologised Harry. 

“Oh, it doesn't really mutter now," was 
the reply of the somewhat mollified uncle. 
“It was, after all, much better than I had 
feared after that telegram.” 

“ What telegram ? ” 

“The telegram about the embezzlement 
and all that. І can tell you your father was 
in a frightful state about it. Took me all 
my time to kcep him from coming himself.” 

‘But why did he want to come, and why 
didn't you let him ?" asked the bewildered 
Harry. 


CHAPTER XIX.— THE DAY OF RECKONING. 


“Well, he raved a good deal about grey 
hairs, and sorrow, and the grave; and I 
thought that on the whole it would not be 
healthy for you to see him. I thought, may- 
be, you’d prefer to see me. What a state 
your father can get into!” 

Harry wondered if his uncle had come all 
the way to St. Vortigern's to carry this stale 
piece of news. None knew quite so well as 
Harry the state into which his father could 
get. After a moment's pause for a reply that 
did not come, Uncle Harry went on: 

* You see, I felt partly to blame for any 
scrape you may have got into with regard to 
money. But Iam glad to see that you are 
no longer under suspicion here." 

“No, sir," replied Harry without at all 
knowing what was meant, but determined, 
with tru» St. Vortigern caution, to admit 
nothing till he was forced to. 

“Well, now that the trouble is over, I 
want to hear ail about it. I have been 
wondering a good deal about how the spend- 
ing of that thousand pounds was coming on. 
Not quite so easy as you thought, hey ? " 

* No," replied Harry gloomily. 

“ Wish you'd never seen the yellow dirt, 
hey ?” 

“No, I don't wish anything of the kind —I 
just wish they'd let me alone." 

* You find spending money a little wear- 
ing, I hear." 

"Oh, yes, here. But if you give me 
another thousand during the holidays ——- " 

“What! another thousand. You don’t 
mean to say you've got through your tip 
already ? ” 


It was with some little pride that Harry 
turned his pockets inside out. He was glad 
that he was able to make this dramatic 
reply to his uncle’s chaff about spending. It 
was, unfortunately, the pride that goes before 
a fall. The uncle's next question brought 
Harry to his senses. “Well, now, we'll go 
into what you've had for your thousand 
pounds. What have you to show for it?” 

Harry busied himself for a full minute 
stuffing his empty pockets into their accus- 
tomed places. Then he thrust his hands deep 
into them and proceeded to look intensely 
uncomfortable. 

“Come, now, Harry, you don't mean to 
look me in the face and say you've nothing 
at all to show me for your thousand 
pounds? ” 

Now, as we happen to know, the locomotive 
lving hid in the school grounds was the 
only object that could be pointed to as the 
result of the thousand pounds; but Harry 
did not happen to know where to point even 
to that. You remember that the last time he 
saw the locomotive it was standing upon the 
counter in the presence of his enemies of 
Finiwig Street. Yet something had to be said 
to this terrible uncle. Harry tried to make 
the best of it. 

“Well —I bought a tuck-shop.” 

*'l'uck.shop? Tuck-shop ? What's a tuck- 
shop?” 

Fancy a man of Uncle Harry’s years, and 
а millionaire to boot, not knowing what а 
tuck-shop is! Yet when Harry came to 
think of it, he.did not find it quite so easy 
to explain as he (thought. (Somehow he felt 
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abominably ashamed of having bought one. 
He avoided details in his answer. 

“Oh, a tuck-shop is a place where they 
sell tuck--things to eat, you know." 

“ Ah, so you've turned hotel-keeper. 
much did your restaurant run to? ” 

* 221. 10s.," answered Harry doggedly, feel- 
ing, he knew not why, abominably ashamed 
of the smallness of the price. 

* Why, come now, that isn't so bad at all. 
There's been a business head at the making 
of that bargain. But, after all, that's a mere 
bagatelle—20l. is only trimmings. Now, 
tell me straight out—what did the bulk of 
the money go in ?”’ 

“lt went in wrestlers’ legs," replied Harry, 
after a considerable pause. 

Harry was doggedly looking at the ground, 
otherwise he might have observed that a very 
unpleasant expression had made its appear- 
ance on his uncle’s face. As it was, he soon 
discovered from the cold and dry tones that 
he had somehow greatly displeased the 
millionaire. 

“ Do you mean that legs were broken ? ” 

"Just one of them was broken—the one 
on the top; there was a big hole at the buck 
of the knee." 

* How much did they make you рау?” 

“They didn’t make me pay. They just 
stole the money." . 

“You have early learned what to expect 
from low characters of that sort. If you 
will associate with the seum of the earth 
you must be prepared to be fleeced. How 
much did they steal?” 

* 400" Then, with a touch of remorse 
at the strong language he haud used, he 
added, * Maybe, I shouldn't say they stole 
it. They Just took it, and maybe they've got 
it yet." 

“I shouldn't wonder," 
Harry grimly. 

“And, Uncle Harry, though they're 
beastly hard, and all that, and took the 
money, | don't think I'd call them scum of 
the earth. They didn't know it was mine, 
and if you explain they'll give it you back, 
I'm sure." 

" Confiding little Harry," sneered the 
uncle. “And what about the damages for 
the broken leg ? Tut! I don’t believe the 
leg was broken at all. A clear case of black- 
mail.” 

* But I put my hand into the hole myself, 
and Lackland’s arm went in up to the elbow 
—and the hole's far bigger now." 

* You miserable little bloodthirsty butchers! 


How 


assented Uncle 


Here, where do those wrestlers live? I must 
see them at once." 
“ They're not living, Uncle Harry, 


they're ——"' 


“ Bless my soul!” called out the uncle 
in alarm, ** you don’t mean to tell me they're 
dead from the effects of ——” 

" But, uncle, they're stone, you know; 
that's why I hid the money in the leg." 

"Oh," muttered Uncle Harry, wiping his 
brow, “ апа somebody found your hiding- 
place. How much had you hidden? Not 
the whole, I bet.” 

* No, just 4007." 

“And who was the lucky finder.” 

“Mr. Wentover, I think, and the Doctor.” 

* Come now, that isn't аба] bad. So bang 
go 4204. And then?” 

“Теп I lent Mr. Hobiter some." 

* Who's this Mr. Hobiter? and how much 
dil he get?" asked Uncle Harry with 
interest. 

* 2407. altogether ; and he's one of the 
masters," 

“Oh, he is, is he?" muttered the uncle. 
“The world is turned upside down when 
masters borrow of their pupils! I wonder 
what old - — but we must stick to business. 
Well, that's 6402., and your restaurant brings 
it up to 6607." 
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“Then there's the 82/. they 
Fettles for—for forgery, you know." 

“No, I didn't happen to know," chuckled 
the uncle, “ but that’s all the better. You 
seem to have spread gladness broadcast with 
your money. Апу more surprises ? ” 

“Then there's the 102/. 10s. at Finiwig 
Street." 

^ What's it doing at Finiwig Street ? ” 

“Oh, Finiwig Street's the police station.” 

“To be sure,” grinned Uncle Harry; “the 
most natural place in the world. We'll hear 
about it by-and-by, no doubt. That makes 
8421." 

“844l. 10s.," corrected Harry, with all a 
boy’s love of detail. Uncle and nephew were 
both making jottings. 

“ Then there wag---oh, yes, there was the 
501. that Larrybone was blamed for." 

* More people introuble. How vour friends 
must have rejoiced in your riches. "That 
makes 89041. 10s.” . 

^ Then there's 507. for Clara’s ring." 

“Clara’s ring! I know nothing about 
that, and I'm straight from  Merionen 
Quadrant. Did you buy Clara a ring ?" 

* Yesterday—50l. They promised to send 
it at once, and if the beasts haven't sent it 
Dll?” 

*“ No heat, my good fellow. Plenty of time. 
You see, I left town very early this morning. 
It'll come all right. "That's 9442. 10s." 

“Then 101. for the locomotive.” 

“Whew! Gone in for rolling-stock. So 
you have something to show for your money, 
after all ? " 

Hurry hung his head. 

“That’s gone too," he said. The brute 
Brixton has collared it, and taken it to Fini- 
Wig Street.” 

“Well, well, that’s 9542. 
Anything тоге? ” 

Harry scratched his head, then remem- 
bered. 

“Oh, yes. there's the 154. for Clara’s gloves 
and—and things." 

* More to Clara. 
at 0607. 10s.” 

* And 10. to the guard.” 

“The guard? ” 

“Yes, Pll tell you about him by-and.by. 
That’s 9792. 10s.—and I don’t know about the 
rest—Oh, yes," here he tlushed, "there's 5l. 
to Redhurst.” 

е For— ?" demanded Uncle Harry, who 
had not failed tu observe the flush. 

“ For a pawn-ticket. ГИ tell you about 
that again too —that’s 984/. 10s.; and then I 
lost a sovereign -- and, of course, the tinned 
lobster and apricots." 

" Yes, of course," replied Uncle Harry 
with a chuckle. “I ought to have been 
able to put that down without asking you. 
So you had one good irresponsible meal out 
of your thousand pounds. Well, some 
people I know do not get even that for their 
money." 

“I didn't," replied Harry regretfully. 
had to give up the tins to Hobiter.” 

* Greedy fellow, this Hobiter," complained 
Uncle Harry, referring to his notes. — ** 2404, 
and now your tins." 

“He's going to pay me back the money. 
He isn't greedy a bit. You should just see 
him at the cricket- pitch." 

“ Loyal, if not logical," grunted Uncle 
Harry ; “and now, Harry, I'm going to speak 
seriously to you." 

Harry shuddered. 
seriously before. 

“When I gave you this thousand pounds, 
I did not mean merely to gratify your 
Bless my soul! what's that ? ” 

It was little wonder that Uncle Harry was 
startled, for w roar rose up from below as if а 
menagerie had mutinied. Uncle and nephew 
both made for the window. What the uncle 
saw was an infuriated mob of schoolboys 


had up 


10s., anyway. 


] like that. Now we're 


“I 


He had been talked to 


rending an unfortunate policeman to pieces. 
What Harry saw was his schoolfellows 
carrying Sergeant Clancy shoulder-high. 

“ What are they doing to the poor beggar ? ” 
cried the uncle. ‘ Can nothing be done to 
help him?” 

* There's nothing the matter, uncle. The 
fellows aren't hurting him. They're show- 
ing him how much they like him. І wonder 
what he can have done to turn them this 
way?” 

*Ido hope the young savages won't take 
& fancy to me," muttered the old gentleman, 
as he marked Clancy's flaming face and 
protruding eyeballs. ‘ That fellow's going 
to die of popular favour in abcut five 
minutes." 

Harry always did like Lackland, but at 
this moment his liking rose to love; for that 
young gentleman, with a double knock at the 
door, dashed into the room. 

“Come along, Lapworth! Half-holiday, 
and I've still four-twelve-six o' your money. 
Hip —hip—hoo Eh !--wbo's this?” 

“This is my uncle Harry, Lackland, and 
he’s talking seriously to me." 

"Im very sorry," began Lackland am. 
biguously. “I didn't know there was anyone 
here but you, and the Doctor said I might 
come up and tell you." 

“So you're Lackland ?” 

“ Yes, sir." 

“And have you paid your debts yet? ” 

* Yes, sir—that is, no, sir, I don't quite 
know what you mean?" Here he cast an 
indignant look at his friend's relative. 

"Dad case, bad case," muttered Uncle 
Harry. “I meant to talk seriously to Harry 
here, but I think you need it more than he. 
Now, you —-" 
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" Yes, sir," interrupted Lackland fever. 


ishly, ** but we've got a half-holiday, sir, and 
the fellows are waiting for us." 

“JI understood yesterday was the half- 
holiday, and that you and my young relative 
here had fully taken advantage of ——” 

"Yes, sir, but this is ап extra half. 
holiday, sir, because the telegram came, you 
know." 

As neither Harry nor his uncle did know, 
they asked, and finally got & fairly clear 
statement of what had happened. It ap- 
peared that after Harry had been carried off 
by Wentover, Sergeant Clancy had been left 
in a state of great depression. He had lost 
а great deal of reputation that evening ; for 
he had wired to headquarters that he had 
caught one of the Hobiter gang, and had 
recovered over J00/. of the plunder. А 
complimentary telegram had rewarded his 
exertions, and it was perhaps because he 
was so intent on enjoying his good fortune 
tliat he had not detected Lackland in the act 
of taking back his own locomotive. 

When Harry’s innocence жаз established. 
another telegram had to be sent to head. 
quarters, and this time the reply was far 
from pleasant. It wasnow nearly midnight, 
and yet Clancy could not bear to go home. 


He knew that he could not help showing his ` 


wife how cut up he was; she always found 
out when he had been makin ¢ an ass of him- 
self, and she never tried to make things easier 
for him. 

By-and.by he wished he had gone home at 
once ; for a little after midnight another tele- 
gram came from headquarters. Its message 
was fatal to poor Clancy. It told that Denbigh 


and Marly had both absconded, because ' 


of certain information obtained through 

Richard Hobiter, and that Richard Hobiter 

would probably be set free next day. 
“Thirty pounds clean gone," muttered 


Clancy. “I wish I'd gone 'omeat once. I'd 
’a гаа it over by this," 
There seemed no help for it. No doubt 


the nuthorities were as anxious now to catch 
Denbigh-and. Marly as they had formerly 


been to catch Hobiter —in fact, that was the 
-sole reason for sending the telegram to 
' Finiwig Street. They did not wire just to 
"inform Clancy that his thirty pounds were 
‘gone. They wired in order that everything 
- might be done to catch the rascals. But no 
reward was offered this time, and in any case 
jt was not at all likely that the runaway 
-Jawyers would come along to where their 
2 victim had been captured. 

Clancy waited as long as he dared, and 
then went home, and had it hot. After the 
+ worst of the storm was past and Mrs. 
Clancy had tired of scolding, Clancy got a 
chance of doing a little grumbling himself. 

“ See wot comes о’ bein’ honest. If I'd 
-on’y а took that kid’s bag о’ sov'rings, I'd 
'а 'ad somethin’ by me, an’ no bloomin’ 
.wiggin’ fro’ 'eadquarters." 

Then Mrs. Clancy became practical, and 
suggested that her husband might still earn 
an honest penny by being the first to carry 
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the good news to Hobiter's brother at St. 
Vortigern's. This was sensible advice, and 
was acted upon next morning. 

This was how it came about that the 
Doctor found Mr. Hobiter and Clancy stand- 
ing before him in the study immediately 
after prayers. 

Their welcome was not what could be 
called cordial. The poor Doctor was more 
than tired of the perpetual interviews of this 
kind that he was haviny, and he particularly 
detested the uniformed visitor. The clouds 
lifted from the Doctor's brow when he 
learned the exceedingly pleasant nature of 
the news the visitors brought. 

Soon the news spread in that mysterious 
way that schools know. Studies were as 
good as suspended; excitement prevailed 
everywhere. Many duties were neglected 
that morning, so it is not to be wondered at 
that Harry's existence was forgotten for a 
time. Nobody knows when he would have 
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9 
been thought of had not Uncle Barry 
turned up. 

By-and-by the Doctor saw that it was 
hopeless to continue school. Accordingly 
he called the whole school into the Common 
Hail, gave as full an account as he could of 
the strange events that had taken place, and 
concluded by proclaiming a half-holiday. 

Thereafter came Clancy's troublous 
honour and Lackland's abrupt entrance 
into the Library. 

As soon as the boy's hurried account of 
what had happened was finished, he turned 
to Harry: 

“ Now I must be off to see the fun. 
Coming, Lapworth ? " Harry glanced appeal- 
ingly to his uncle. 

“ If I were you," said Uncle Harry (and 
to this day young Harry maintains that old 
Harry’s left eye closed for a moment), “ I'd 
go." 
(To be contínued.) 
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BROUGHT TO BOOK; OR, THE PRESIDENTS STORY. 


Г was the evening after the annual meeting 

of the Central Andean Silver-Mining 
Company, at which the shareholders had 
been made happy by the declaration of a big 
bonus, and President Higginson was entertain- 
ing at dinner the directors and oflicers of the 
company. When the dinner was through 
Mr. Higginson, in response to a unanimous 
appeal, told the following remarkable story : 

If ever a man was the sport of fate 1 
certainly was in regard to my relations with 
Ramon de Castro. 

In the first place, my acquaintance with 
him began by his placing me under the 
heaviest obligation that one man can owe to 
another, for he saved my life. 

After completing my course in engineering 
at Harvard, my scientific attainments re- 
mained so long unrecognised that, when a 
friend of my father's, who had a railway 
contract in Peru, offered me a position on 
the engineering staff, I promptly accepted, 
although I should very much have preferred 
employment nearer home. 

Bidding my family an impressive farewell, 
I departed for the land of the Incas, hiding 
in my heart the hope that by way of compen- 
sation for this banishment to а strange 
country there might befall such a betterment 
of my fortunes as would enable me to return 
en grand signior. 

On reporting myself to the engineer-in- 
chief at Callao, I learned that I was assigned 
toa section lying right in the heart of the 
Andes, and one of the most dillicult and 
dangerous on the whole route. 

This did not daunt me. On the contrary, I 
felt rather tlattered, as it seemed to imply a 
confidence in my ability which I, of course, 
knew was not altogether misplaced. 

Having secured my outfit, I set forth in 
high spirits, and after soine days of arduous 
travel drew near the camp for which I was 
making. 

The last part of the journey had been 
extremely ditlicult, and not a little fraught 
with danger. ‘There was no semblance of a 
road, but simply a rude path struggling up- 
ward between crag above and chasm below, 
just wide enough for the unerring fect of the 
pack-mules. 

More than once my heart well-nigh stood 
still at some point where the narrow ledge 
ко projected over the appalling, immeasurable 
depth that it seemed as if а mere puff of air 
would be sufficient to send ine flying into 
space. 

I was still about a mile from my desti- 
nation, when, wearying of the saddle, I 
slipped off my mule and went on a little 
nhead, feeling indeed more safe on my own 
feet than on the capable creature's back. 

Suddenly the confused clatter of hoofs, 
and the rapid ringing of a bell, such as the 
mules wore at their necks, came from in front 
of me, and a moment later а pack-mule 
dashed into sight, charging down upon me 
in blind panic. 

No possible way of avoiding the collision, 
which meant inevitable death, was open to 
me, and, scarce conscious of what I did, I 
braced inyself against the cliff.side in the 
faint hope that I might perchance keep from 
being brushed off like a tly by the projecting 
pack-saddle. 

The mule was within twenty yards of me, 
and, spellbound with terror, I had almost 
ceased to think, when, as if he had dropped 
from the clouds, а man leaped on to the ledge 
between me and thestampeding animal. He 
had in his hand a light, long ice-axe, and, 
swinging this on.high, he dealt the mule a 
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tremendous blow on the head that swept it 
off the ledge into the awful gulf below. 

The feat was so daring, so brilliant, so 
perfectly executed, that in my overmastering 
astonishment and admiration I, for the 
instant, forgot my own marvellous deliver- 
ance from death. 

“Oh, who are you? and how did you 
come ? " I cried, pressing forward with out- 
stretched hand. 

I found myself faced by a young man of 
about my own age, whose handsome features 
and superb figure would have commanded 
my interest at any time, but who, now that 
he had so dramatically appeared as the 
saviour of my life, impressed me as something 
partaking of the supernatural. 

* Good day, Senor," he responded, with a 
smile that revealed a wealth of snowy teeth. 
“That was a close call, as you Americanos 
say. Iam glad I showed up on time.” 

Although he spoke my own Janguage so 
well he was manifestly of pure Spanish blood, 
and, as I wrung his hand and strove to 
express my gratitude, he shrugged his 
shoulders and protested it was nothing with 
the nonchalance characteristic of his race. 

His own cigarette having gone out in the 
flurry he tossed it after the mule, and, after 
offering me опе, took another himself, 
saying: 

* Come now, we will proceed to the camp." 

It seemed that he was one of the party of 
engineers which I was seeking to join, and 
on learning my destination he became quite 
communicative, so that, by the time we 
reached the camp, we had come to know a 
good denl about one another. 

The secret of his command of English lay 
in his having taken a course in engineering 
at Yale, and the fact of our thus representing 
the two chief American universities naturally 
served to foster the acquaintance so strangely 
begun. 

Thenceforward we were constantly together, 
and although at the rare times when I in- 
dulged in a little reflection I had to admit 
that there was something about Ramon 
which inspired me with а certain distrust, 
yet I found him such a charming companion, 
and so stedfast a friend, that I sought to 
banish this unwelcome suspicion as being 
unworthy of us both. 

Our survey work, as I expected, proved 
very arduous, and often had no small spice of 
danger about it; but I soon came to enjoy it 
immensely, especially as my associntes, with 
few exceptions, were good fellows and 
excellent company. 

We had been hard at it for some months, 
and were making satisfactory progress, when 
an incident occurred of which I thought little 
at the time, but which in the sequel turned 
out to be a turning-point in my life. 

Among the peons in our employ was one 
named Madrazo, usually called by us 
“ Maddy,” who had enlisted my interest a 
little because of a certain subdued dignity 
in his bearing. I amused myself imagining 
him a degenerate descendant of the Incas, 
having some great secret locked up in his 
breast. Не was not а particularly competent 
worker, and consequently came in for a good 
deal of abuse, which also appealed to my 
sympathy. 

In our rather cosmopolitan party was a 
big Yorkshireman who had a terrible temper, 
and it fell out that poor Maddy, by some 
special piece of stupidity, made Lumsden so 
furious that he proceeded to thrash him 
cruelly with a heavy raw-hide. 

I came up just as he was getting well into 


his work, and the wretched peon on catching 
sight of me flung himself at my feet, crying — 

“ Save me, Senor! Save me!" 

Of course I could not resist this appeal, 
and at once placed inyself before him. 

* Get to—out of that!" roared Lumsden. 
“This is none of your business.” 

“JI shall not stir," I retorted. ‘You've 
punished this poor fellow enough already.” 

“ Then take that, you wretched Yankee! " 
bellowed Lumsden, who was now fairly 
beside himself, and the raw-hide fell heavily 
upon my shoulders. 

The next instant I had closed with him, 
and, big as he was (not having been a 
member of our University football team for 
nothing), had brought him to the ground, 
where we were struggling hard when the 
chief-engineer appeared, and put an end to 
hostilities. 

To do Lumsden justice, that evening after 
dinner he apologised most manfully for 
striking me, and we were on better terms 
than ever before. 

As for poor Madrazo, my thus championing 
him made him thenceforth my abject slave. 
His dog-like devotion, in fact, became almost 
а nuisance, yet I had not the heart to rebuff 
him, and so allowed him to do for me such 
small services as lay in his power. 

One beautiful night, being seized with an 
attack of something like home-sickness, I 
strolled off toa quiet spot a little distance 
from the camp, and, seating myself on a 
boulder, indulged in reverie while I putfed 
away at my briar-root. 

Presently old Maddy crept up as silently 
as a shadow, and crouched humbly before 
me. He evidently wished to tell me some- 
thing, and, although I rather resented his 
intrusion upon iny solitude, I said in a kindly 
tone— 

“What is it, Madrazo? Somebody else 
threatening to lick you ? ” 

The peon's eyes gleamed fiercely for a 
moment, and his wrinkled features contorted 
themselves into an expression that would 
surely have given Lumsden a chill could he 
have seen it. Then the weather-beaten 
mask resumed its wonted stolidity. 

* No, Senor, not that," he responded in so 
low а tone as to be scarce audible. “But 1 
want to tell the good Senor a secret —a great 
secret. Will the Senor be pleased to 
listen?” 

Not dreaming of what was to be revealed, 
I told him in a patronising tone to fire 
ahead. 

In a curious compound of English and 
Spanish he proceeded to explain himself; 
and as I listened thrills of wild joy went 
palpitating through me, for, unless the old 
chap was making game of me (and this I 
had not the slightest reason to suspect) he 
held in his possession the long-sought secret 
of the lost silver-mines of the Incas. 

The upshot of the matter was that I felt 
convinced as to there being suflicient truth 
in the old man’s wondrous tale to make it 
well worth my while to investigate. Accord- 
ingly, bidding him keep the matter secret, 
which indeed he would have done anyway, I 
proceeded to perfect my plans. | 

The first thing was to secure a companion, 
since such a venture should not be under- 
taken alone, and the next to obtain leave of 
absence. 

As companion I had no other choice than 
Ramon de Castro. He was my camp-mate, 
and he could be more helpful in every way 
than any other member of the staff. 

On taking him into my confidence, he, as I 
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expected, manifested the keenest interest, 

his dark eyes scintillating in so wild a way 

as to awaken a qualm of apprehension in 
my heart for a moment. | 

The leave of absence was readily granted 
by our chief, who gave us a quizzical look 
when we asked for it, which plainly implied 
that he guessed we meditated a prospecting 
trip, and had little faith in anything coming 
out of it. 

We made our preparations as quietly as 
possible, and slipped away from the camp 
one morning before the others were awake. 

Following Madrazo, who evidently was in 
no uncertainty as to the route, we made our 
way slowly and painfully through the maze 
of mountains that surrounded us. It was 
tremendously hard work for both men and 
mules, and constantly fraught with danger ; 
but our legs were as stout as our hearts, and 
we pushed on dauntlessly until at last, one 
evening just before sundown, the habitual 
gloom of the old peon’s features gave way to 
a smile of proud satisfaction, and, pointing 
to some strange-looking dark spots in the 
mighty mountain-wall not far ahead, he 
murmured іп a tone of profound reverence— 

“ The Treasure-House of the Incas." 

Instinctively I shouted aloud exultantly, 
and Ramon himself was sufficiently moved 
to cast aside his eternal cigarette and wave 
his sombrero іп a dignified manner. 

Weary as we were, we dashed forward, and 
a few minutes later were at the entrance of a 
tunnel that unmistakably formed the entrance 
to a mine. 

It was too late to enter that night, and we 
were quite fagged out, any way, so we gave 
ourselves up to rest and to speculating about 
the worth of our find. Were the mines 
worked out, or did sufficient good ore still 
remain to make us millionaires? Well—the 
morning would declare it; and so, after a hearty 
supper, we rolled up in our blankets to dream 
of the great things we would do and the good 
times we would have with an unlimited bank 
&ccount. 

The whole of the following day was spent by 
us in a thorough examination of the workings, 
as a result of which we reached the cheering 
conclusion that there were bodies of ore still 
untouched sufficient to last for many years, 
and that our fortunes were veritably made. 

That night we sat up late talking over the 
whole matter, and decided upon the following 
plan of action. 

We would return to the camp, resign our 
positions on the engineering staff, make our 
way back to Callao, and thence proceed to 
New York, taking old Maddy along, not only 
as & precautionary measure, but so as to con- 
firm our story when presented to those whoso 
co-operation we must needs secure. 

The first part of this programme we carried 
out all right, and early in the month of 
September sailed from Callao for New York 
vid Panama. 

While this was being done I observed a 
curious change in my companion. He became 
subject to spells of moody silence which I 
could not understand, and which he made no 
attempt to explain, and I was rendered un- 
comfortable by the deepening of that feeling 
of distrust which, as I told you, I had concern- 
ing him from the first. 

On the evening of the second day out we 
were steaming swiftly along over a smooth 
sea when, without any warning, what in that 
region is known as an “ox-eye’’ swooped 
suddenly down on us. 

The heavens darkened like to midnight, the 
wind smote us with terrific force, and the 
waves rose with astonishing rapidity. 

Ramon and I were at the stern, leaning 
over the taffrail together, when the squall 
struck our vessel and buried us in spray. I 
had just shouted, “Hold on for your life," 
when, conceive if you can my horror on feel- 
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ing de Castro's sinewy arms wound about me, 
and then my being lifted over the taffrail 
and flung into the sea ere I had a chance to 
offer resistance! 

Down I went into the smothering surges, 
and for the moment I felt sure it was all over 
with me and my brilliant prospects. But, 
being an expert swimmer and in the prime 
of condition, I nevertheless was not going to 
give up without a brave battle for my life. 

By the time I had got my head above 
water and my eyes clear of brine, the steamer 
had vanished into the gloom like a phantom, 
leaving me alone amongst the tossing billows 
that seemed so eager for my life. 

Just how long I fought them unaided I 
cannot say, but my strength was fast failing 
when my eye caught sight of something 
white rising and falling not far from me. 

A few strong strokes brought me to it, and, 
to my inexpressible joy, I found that it was 
a patent life-preserver which had no doubt 
been launched from a British war-vessel. 

Truly it’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
good. The poor sailor for whom the preserver 
was intended had evidently failed to find it, 
and thus it was available for me. 

Securing myself in the centre of it, I was 
at last able to collect my wits a bit; and the 
ox-eye presently blowing itself out, the sea 
rapidly went down until I floated at my 
ease. 

Naturally, my first thought was Ramon de 
Castro’s awful trenchery, and its motive. I 
could imagine only one—he wanted to reap 
the sole benefit of Madrazo's secret ; and as I 
realised this, my blood boiled with wrath, 
and I vowed that, God keeping me, I would 
bring his diabolical scheme to nought. 

So calm and peaceful grew the ocean that, 
securely lashed to the life-preserver, I even 
managed to snatch a little sleep, and when 
morning broke, although suffering intense 
discomfort, felt still able to maintain the 
struggle some hours longer. Eagerly I swept 
the smooth surface of the sea with my aching 
eyes in search of a vessel, and at last, a couple 
of hours after sunrise, a big sailing ship with 
every stitch of canvas set to the gentle 
breeze came slowly into sight. 

Shall I ever forget the harrowing anxiety 
with which I watched her draw near, or my 
frantic efforts in my enfeebled condition to 
shout “ Ship ahoy ! " loud enough to attract 
the attention of the watch ? Again and again 
I did my best without avail, and it seemed 
as if the splendid thing must pass me by 
unheeded, when, happily, & seaman high up 
in the foremast fixing & rope caught sight of 
the strange object tloating far below him, and 
reported it to the deck. 

Without loss of time the ship was brought- 
to, the dingey lowered, and, just as the strong 
arms of the rowers were tenderly grasping me, 
I lost consciousness. 

When I came to myself I was lying ina 
comfortable berth, fecling wonderfully better, 
and beside me sat & young man who greeted 
me with a cordial smile. 

* Well, mate," he said presently, “ how do 
you feel now? You weren't far off from 
Davy Jones's locker when we picked you 
up, eh?” 

“ No, indeed," I responded earnestly. “I 
couldn't have held out much longer. What 
ship is this, and whither bound ? ’’ 

“The Neptuna of Boston bound home 
from Japan," was his welcome answer. "Iun 
the second mate, and I'll go and let Captain 
Norton know that you're awake." 

So saying, he went off and quickly returned 
with & fine-looking man, whose big brown 
hand clasped mine cordially as he said in 
a tone of hearty satisfaction— 

“Ha, ha! that's right. I thought you'd 
not be long in getting your wits back. The 
steward must bring you some good warm 
soup at once." | i 
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It was all so delightful after my many 
hours of exposure and suffering, that I confess 
I came within an ace of breaking down and 
blubbering like a baby. But with a tremen- 
dous effort I managed to pull myself together, 
and to tell as much of my story as I thought 
expedient, seeing that I was amongst entire 
strangers. 

Later on, when I came to know Captain 
Norton and appreciate his sterling qualities, 
I unbosomed myself fully, and it was a sight 
to see the worthy salt’s indignation at 
Ramon’s dastardly conduct. If the Spaniurd 
had been within the reach of his mighty fist 
at Ше moment it assuredly would have fared 
ill with him. 

The Neptuna would touch at no port on 
her long voyage round the Horn, so I could 
not telegraph to my family ; and this caused 
me much concern, for I feared the effect upon 
my mother of the report of my death. But I 
could only resign myself to the inevitable, 
strengthening my heart with the thought of 
how completely I would frustrate de Custro’s 
villainy once I got safely home. 

We had an exceedingly prosperous voyage, 
which, under other circumstances, I would 
have greatly enjoyed, the big clipper ship 
being so comfortable and the company so 
pleasant, and in due time made Boston port. 

My first step on landing was to hurry to 
my father's office, where, happily, I found him 
alone. You can readily understand his 
amazement and joy at my appeurance, for I 
had already been mourned as dead for more 
than & month past, Ramon having brought 
all my belongings to my father, and given 
him an exact account of how а great wave 
had swept me off the stern into the sea, where 
I had disappeared before there had been any 
chance for help. 

“ And what's the scoundrel been doing 
since ?" І eagerly asked. 

“ Why, getting up а company to work the 
mine," answered my father. 

“ And із Maddy with him ?"' 

* Do you mean theold Indian? Indeed һе 
is. De Castro puts him forward as con- 
vincing evidence of the truth of his story, 
and his scheme is already well under way. 
You're just in time to nip it in the bud, so 
far as he is concerned." 

We had & good long talk together, and 
then my father went home ahead of me in 
order to break the news gently to my 
mother. 

Ah! that was a happy home-coming; and 
how my mother and sisters hurried to put 
off their mourning garb and to deck them- 
selves in their gayest colours! Joy seldom 
harms, but has wonderful power to heal, and 
ere we retired that night the wound caused 
by my supposed death was completely cured. 

In order to make sure of Ramon de Castro 
my return was kept secret, and I did not 
stir out of the house until the following after- 
noon, when a meeting of important capitalists 
to consider de Castro’s proposition was to be 
held in the Tremont Building. 

Having sworn out a warrant for the rascal’s 
arrest and secured the services of two de- 
tectives, my father and I made our way to 
the meeting, when we judged it would be in 
full swing. 

I entered the room where it was being 
held by a door that admitted me right be- 
hind the chairman, and, as it happened, 
Ramon stood at the other end of a long 
table addressing the group of grave, silent 
capitalists in his own vigorous, picturesque 
way, and dilating upon the vast value of the 
discovery that he had made with the assist- 
ance of the old peon. 

My appearance upon the scene could hardly 
have been more dramatic. Ramon stopped 
in the full tide of his eloquence, grew ghastly 
grey on the instant, his eyes started from 
their sockets, and then, throwing out his 
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hands as though he would thrust me from 
him, cried hoarsely : 

“You! Why didn't you drown ? ” 

As he spoke, Madrazo, who sat in the far 
corner with his head in his hands, looked up 
andsaw me. With & great bound he sprang 
up, and, crushing his way through the be- 
wildered magnates, threw himself at my feet, 
clasping me tightly by the knees and rubbing 
his wrinkled cheek against my hand as he 
mumbled his joy at my return to life. 

Instinctively Ramond sought to flee from 
the room, but found himself confronted by 
two stern-visaged men, one of whom pre- 
sented a revolver at his head while the other 
deftly clasped the bracelets upon his wrists. 

It was all done amidst the astonished 
silence of the capitalists; and when at last 
the chairman did find his voice it was to ex- 
claim in a breathless way: 
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* Bless my heart, but what's all this about ? 
One would think we were at a show." 

Then followed a regular bedlam, everybody 
asking questions at once. 

Presently, however, order was restored, and 
at the request of the chairman I told my 
story, while Ramon, guarded by the detectives, 
sat in sullen silence at the other end of the 
table. 

The indignation aroused by my narrative 
was intense; and had that company of 
capitalists, many of them my father's friends, 
been & jury empanelled to try Ramon de 
Castro, they would unhesitatingly have given 
their verdict against him without leaving 
the box. 

Not only so, but their interest being deeply 
stirred by the little drama enacted before 
them, they unanimously decided to take up 
the venture and organise a company to 
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work the mine without delay, thus again 
illustrating the old saying that it’s an ill wind 
that blows nobody good. 

There is little more to be told. The rascal 
Ramon, being put on his trial for attempted 
murder, was sentenced to ten years’ imprison- 
ment ; but his fierce spirit could not endure 
the disgrace and confinement, and he died 
ere half his term had expired. 

The company was duly constituted with 
abundant capital. Accompanied by dear old 
Maddy and a corps of assistants, I returned 
to Peru, secured the necessary concession 
from the Government, located the mine, 
opened up a good road thither., and well— 
you all know the sequel. The Central Andean 
Silver-Mining Company has paid good diri- 
dends in the past, and there seems no 
prospect of the Incas’ treasure-house being 
exhausted for many years yet to come. 


WHY THE INDIAN PAINTS HIS FACE. 


дон the American Indian has long 
been the favourite hero of romance, 
especially of those romances which appeal so 
strongly to the imaginations of boy readers, 


Make Make Mani (Walks Beneath the Ground) 
painted fur an ordinary Council of his ‘Tribe. 


very little is known, even by scientists, of 
the meaning and origin of many of the 
interesting customs of the Redskin. 

This is largely due to the difficulty а 
cultured European experiences in communi- 
cating his thoughts to an Indian, for, even if 
he has learned the language of the wild 
huntsmen of the prairies, their vocabulary 
is ғо limited that it is difficult to carry on a 
conversation with them that does not relate 
to common objects and incidents of their 
lives. 

Readers of stories of the Wild West have 
doubtlessly noticed the important part paint 
plays in Indian life. In fact, the pigments 
which the braves use to decorate their 
countenances appear to play as prominent a 
part in their social life as clothes do in ours! 
Mr. Bear, the interpreter at Colonel Cody's 
Wild West Show, confirms this view, and to 
his courtesy we are indebted for the infor- 
mation contained in this article. 

Mr. Luther Standing Bear, whose Indian 
name is Mato Magin, was born in a Sioux 


village, but, at the age of ten, was sent to & 
United States school, where he was educated 
in all the cunning of the white man. On 
reaching manhood, however, he preferred to 
return to his own people, and lived for a 


-long time with them on the Indian reserva- 


tions. 

He eays that the Indians indicate all the 
important actions of their lives, and make 
known their intentions, by the way in which 
they paint their faces. 

At his request, several chiefs and warriors 
painted themselves, and submitted to be 
photographed, an ordeal which they evi- 
dently disliked. 

The paint they use is powdered red and 
yellow ochre. It is applied with the fingers, 
and, prior to the advent of the white trader, 
who has supplied them with small looking- 
glasses, the Indians used to “make up” by 
the side of a clear stream, in which they 
could see their faces reflected. 

A famous chief, who enjoys the distinction 
of being the Grand Old Man of the Sioux, 
and who has earned the title of * Walks 


Inyan (Sand Rock) in Sorrow. 


Beneath the Ground " (Maka Make Mani), 
on account of his subtlety when on the war- 
path, was the first to accede to the inter- 
preter’s request on behalf of the “ B.O.P." 


“I shail paint myself for a council of the 
tribe," he explained, and he daubed a large 
ring of yellow paint round his left eye. 
Strange to say, it gave his wrinkled face an 


Mato Wanjila (Lone Bear). 


owl-like appearance of wisdom, and the 
interpreter thought it probable that this 
custom originated through a desire on the 
part of the Indians to emulate the sagacitr 
of the bird-of wiedom at their council meet- 
ings. 

“ Walks Beneath the Ground " then drew 
a red streak across his face and nose. Ths 
addition signified that the council be was 
about to attend was one of the gravest 
import, and that only famous chiefs and 
warriors would be present. 

Maka Make Mani derived his singula: 
name in the following way. When a young 
man he, with three companions, was suddenly 
surprised by eight hostile Indians, who 
fired, and killed one and wounded the other 
two. These, along with * Walks Beneath th 
Ground," took refuge behind some rocks, and 
the enemy surrounded their place of conceal- 
ment, and kept up a heavy fire all dav. 
" Walks Beneath the Ground " returned 
their fire with interest, and killed two of tb- 
besiegers, and finally, towards evening 
induced them to approach the rocks by pur- 
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The Chief Wauka Hinapa (Comes out Holy) in full War Paint. 
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Maka Make Mani (Walks Beneath the Ground) painted to attend a Another Chief, Inyan (Sand Rock), painted specially to symbolise 
9 Counci! of Chiefs and Warriors. that he is about to attend Council. (Paint consists of red and 
| ; yellow ochre, applied with bare fingers. The shield corresponds 

pe to a modern coat-of-arms.) 
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posely falling, in their sight, as if shot. He 
was very much alive, however, and shot four 
of his enemies and killed the two survivors 
with his tomahawk before they recovered 
from their surprise. 

This exploit made him famous, and he 
was recognised by the Sioux from that 
day as their most famous warrior, after 
Sitting Bull and Red Cloud, the chiefs who 
commanded them when General Custer's 
army was destroyed nearly thirty years ago. 

Comes out Holy, as his Indian name of 
Wauka Hinapa means, next painted himself 
for war by running zigzag lines of yellow 
paint round his cheeks and forehead. This 
signifies that the wearer will destroy his 
enemies swiftly and unexpectedly like forked 
lightning. 

Tokayatse (Kills First), a handsome 
young warrior, who might have been the 
original of Pau-Puk-Keewis in Longfellow’s 
“ Song of Hiawatha," which all our readers 
would do well to study, then painted his face 
bright red and decorated it with numerous 
yellow streaks. This style of facial adorn- 
ment meant that he was about to make a 
proposal of marriage and that he was burn- 
ing with love, as the red and yellow paint on 
his face suggested fire. 

When an Indian loses a child or friend he 
washes all the paint from his face, neglects 
to comb his long hair, puts aside all his orna- 


{ов many years the annual school cricket 
match at Lord’s betwecn Burly and 
Turlingham has been looked upon by the 
cricketing public as only slightly inferior in 
general interest, and often very much 
superior in actual skill, to the great society 
function of Eton and Harrow. 

It was now the summer term at Burly and 
competition for places in the School Eleven 
was naturally very keen. At half-term only 
seven fellows had received the colours, a 
white straw hat and light blue,ribbon, which 
denoted members of the Eleven. Early in 
July three more places were filled up after the 
match with the M.C.C.— which theschool won, 
by the bye—and now, a fortnight before the 
end of term, it only remaiaed for Lisle, the 
captain of the Eleven, to make his last choice. 

For this eleventh place, according to 
general surmise, Flavell of Felce’s and Ridg- 
way of Rait’s alone had any chance. 

House-masters often had boys in to break- 
fast with them, and to make conversation flow 
amongst their rather tongue-tied guests it 
was only necessary to put the stereotyped 
query, *Who is to be eleventh man this 
year?" The reply was inevitably, ‘ Either 
Ridgway or Flavell, sir " ; and, if asked further 
to name a personal predilection, an em- 
barrassed grin accompanied the response, 
* It's very hard to say, sir." 

* But Flavell's much the better batsman, 
isn't he?” the questioner might continue. 

“Not very much, sir; he made 30 against 
Oriel and 22 not out against the Quidnuncs ; 
but Ridgway got 41 in the Cock House match 
and 26 against the Town Club," which reply 
sounded as if thespeaker favoured Ridgway's 
chance, and was sure to extort an objection 
from another breakfaster—a Flavell partisan 
—‘ Well, anyhow, sir, Flavell’s fielding is 
better than Ridgway’s, and he сап bowl a bit 
as well "; and thus the worthy House-master, 
having set a conversational trap and seen 
his birds ensnared, could afford to set him- 
self to work upon his meal. 

No one in the school realised that they 
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ments, and huddles himself up in his robe, 
looking the picture of misery. 


Mato Wanjila (Lone Bear). 


LAST CHOICE. 
By C. C. Mort. 


were rivals more than Flavell and Ridgway 
themselves. They were in different Houses 
and in different forms, but whenever they 
came within hail of one another accord- 
ing to the exigencies of work or play, they 
experienced an embarrassment in each 
other’s presence which only boys similarly 
placed can feel. This, however, showed 
itself less in Ridgway than in Flavell. 
Ridgway was a big lad with un air of 
buoyant confidence. He had the reputation 
of being bumptious outside Rait’s, but his 
fellow House-mates found him generous and 
good-natured. With regard to the Eleven 
he was inclined to feel somewhat aggrieved 
that he had not received his colours long ago. 
In Bigside games and in such foreign 
matches as he had played, he took his place 
at the wickets, and guard from the umpire, 
full of confidence in his ability, as he would 
have expressed it, to knock spots off the 
bowler. That, so far, the bowlers had had 
the better of the argument was all due to 
luck, according to Ridgway—at all events up 
to the middle of the term. “Just wait, you 
fellows; my day will come," he said to his 
own particular chums; but except for his 
innings in the Cock House match his chums 
were waiting yet. 

Flavell talked less of his chance of gaining 
his colours, but, like the parrot, he thought 
the more. Only Cuddie Macmaster had 
his full confidence, and it was to the Cuddie 
Flavell confessed how much it would mean 
to him if he could get into the Eleven. It 
was to be his last term at Burly, and on leav- 
ing school he was destined, owing to lack of 
means at home, for a weary commercial 
career in some second-rate oflice. Being a 
boy with a lively imagination, he foresaw 
how much he would miss in pleasant retro- 
spect, in after-days, should he fail to gain 
his “light blue" at Burly. He knew, too, 
how keen they were all at home for him 
to get into the team; and so, as place 
after place was filled up by Lisle, Flavell’s 
heart began to sink. 


Sand Rock obligingly posed for us in this 
attitude, which signifies great sorrow. 

Mato Wanjila (Lone Bear) was the next. 
He painted two stripes of yellow down one 
side of his face and adorned his hair with 
two eagles’ feathers; this was to take the 
place of the conventional dress suit and white 
tie of civilisation, and denoted that he was 
about to attend an important feast, and tha: 
he intended to enjoy himself thoroughly. 

Mato Wanjila next took off his feathers, 
and painted yellow streaks across his fore- 
head. This is the paint which the Indians 
put on when about to take part in that 
mystic ceremony known as the Ghost Dance. 

It is invariably the prelude to a war of ex- 
termination against the whites, and was last 
danced in 1890, when a rising took place ia 
the Indian reservations in the United бта: 

The old chieftain Maka Make Mani shook 
his head sorrowfully when he saw Lore 
Bear decorated in this manner, and sail 
that his people would never dance the Ghos: 
Dance again. This ceremony has a stranze 
significance to the poor Indians. They iast 
from sunrise to sunset and hack themsc'ves 
with knives to propitiate the Great Spirit. 
and they believe that if their prayers and 
offerings are acceptable, the ghosts of their 
long-dead warriors will appear and lead them 
on to recover their lost hunting-grounds from 
the pale faces, as they term us. 


Ridgway, his rival for the one vacancy. 
exercised over him a strange sense of attrac- 
поп — the fascination. maybe, that the snake 
compels in the dazzled bird. Little did he 
suspect that Ridgway felt much the same 
towards him; and though the Cuddie was a 
mutual friend of both, Flavell never knew 
that Ridgway had pumped that guileless 
Scot as dry as Euclid about all his hopes агі 
fears and expectations with regard to gettinz 
into the Eleven in this, his last, term at 
Burly. But it was the knowledge that 
Ridgway gained thereby which in 
measure put the first check to his thought- 
less self-assertiveness and proved the 
mainspring of an act of direct unselfishness 
that made them friends for life. 

When Lisle announced a scratch match 
for the school against a Masters’ Eleven, and 
Ridgway and Flavell were picked to play— 
the game being twelve a-side—both boys 
knew that upon their individual performance 
in this game depended the attainment of 
their ambition. It was the last trial-game, 
owing to exams., that could be played before 
the school match at Lord’s. 

As chance had it, when the masters, with 
the aid ofe the school professionals, had 
captured the first six wickets of their 
opponents, Flavell and Ridgway found them- 
selves batting together. Perhaps it is inexact 
to ascribe this state of affairs to chance 
alone; Lisle, for once, had assumed the 
mantle of Dame Fortune and had been саге. 
ful that the rival candidates should have an 
equal trial. 

In spite of what their partisans might 
claim, there was not much difference, after 
all, between Ridgway and Flavell in batting, 
though Flavell was a much finer field. 
What difference there was in style came 
from their diverse temperaments — Ridgway 
confident and impetuous, Flavell plodding 
and shy. 

When Ridgway joined Flavell at the wickets, 
the latter had already broken his duck with 
& nice cut for 3, duly applauded by the 
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fags of his own House. The small boys of 
Felce's and Rait's had turned out in force to 
watch the game on account of the issues it 
involved for the tworivals. As they sprawled 
on rugs on the grassy bank round New 
Bigside, as the playing-space was called 
at Burly, cherries and strawberries were 
momentarily forgotten while Flavell and 
Ridgway were at the wickets. 

Ridgway began as usual, a lucky snick was 
soon followed by a drive to the off boundary 
and a glaring pull to mid-on. He scored 
11 while Flavell stood still at 3. Then 
Flavell got the bowling and played а maiden 
over carefully. At the other end Ridgway 
hit a 2, played two balls hard to cover-point, 
dashed out at the fourth and drove it for 4, 
snicked the fifth for another 2, and actually 
ran 5 for a ‘Harrow drive" off the last 
ball of the over. It may not have been 
orthodox cricket, but it undoubtedly scored 
runs, and, to the huge delight of the Raitites 
on the bank, helped Ridgway on with rapid 
strides towards the coveted light blue. 

This hitting inspired Flavell with more 
courage. When he got the bowling again, in 
spite of being rather out of breath with 
running so many of his partner's runs, he 
began to score more freely. He saw it wasa 
case of now or never. Не felt he must do or 
die. Alas! in the words of another writer, 
he didn't—he died. His score had only 
reached 13 when Ridgway called him for a 
second run, from a hit of his own; Flavell 
answered his partner’s call as a true cricketer 
should, but, unluckily for him, the ball, 
thrown in better than he thought, hit the 
stumps, and a vigorous appeal of “ How's 
that?" resulted in the umpire’s uplifted 
arm and dread sentence, * Out ! " 

Poor Flavell ! ruined were his hopes of his 
Eleven colours. Walking dejectedly to the 
pavilion, he felt that the brightness of life 
had left him. To be run out just when he 
was getting set, to lose all chance of his 
light blue, to sit in the pavilion and watch 
his rival scoring more freely than he had 
done during the whole term—all this was 
very bitter. It was characteristic of the 
boy, however, that not one word of com- 
plaint did he utter at being run out by 
lüdgway-—he had far too much chivalry in 
his composition for that. 

The School beat the Masters, and Ridg. 
way scored 39 not out. When the game was 
over he ran after Flavell, who was moodily 
crossing the Close on his way to tea. 

“I say, Flavell,” he blurted out, “І am 


во sorry, во awfully sorry, about running you 
) 


out. I don’t know how—— 
“Oh, never mind, it doesn't matter, 
Ridgway. I ought to have started to run 


sooner, I suppose.” 

Flavell said no more—he could hardly 
trust himself to speak, his disappointment 
was so keen. Ridgway saw by his face how 
much he felt it. A sudden wave of genuine 
sympathy came over him; boisterous and 
contident he might be, but there was plenty 
of right stuff in the boy. 

Before “ Prep” that evening Ridgway 
came across Cuddie Macmaster. 

“Oh, I am sorry I ran Flavell out, Cuddie, 
old man," he said. “I'd far rather have 
run myself out instead, under the circum- 
stances.” 

* So would the chaps in Felce’s,” said the 
Cuddie dryly. 

* Flavell has seemed like a rival ever since 
half-term,” Ridgway went оп, “and when 
Lisle gave all the colours but one, it seemed 
worse than ever. Now I've run him out it 
looks as if——”’ 

* You've another year here, haven't you ? ” 
asked the Cuddie, apparently à propos of 
nothing in particular. | 

“Yes, may be two, if I get into the Sixth 


next term." 
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“ And Flavell is leaving at the end of this,” 
mused the Cuddie. 

“ Yes, poor chap, and he's ever so much 
better at cricket than I am, really," said 
Ridgway. “I got a few runs this afternoon, 
but it was as much luck as anything, you 
know. And as for fielding, I'm not in it 
with him!” 

* Well, it can't be helped, old chap," said 
the Cuddie. “As sure as eggs are eggs 
you'll get a note from Lisle to-night giving 
you your colours. He can't avoid doing so 
&fter your score to-day. Why, look here, 
here it is already ! ” 

Ridgway opened the note that a small fag 
handed to him. He flushed and read it 
aloud to Macmaster. It ran as follows, 
being couched in the formal style made 
sacred by Burleian tradition : 

Rev. C. Felce's, Burly : July 18. 

* Dear Ridgway,— I have much pleasure in 
giving you your Eleven colours on the condi- 
tion that you play in our match at Lord's. 
At the same time accept my sincere congratu- 
lations. 

* [ am, yours very sincerely, 
“С. P. Liste.” 


“Allow me!" immediately said the 
Cuddie, tendering bis congratulations in the 
usual way. “JI told you so!” 

“Thanks very much, but it’s awkward 
about Lord's; my people are-——" Неге 
Ridgway began to stammer ; а sudden reso- 
lution, suggested by his conversation with 
the Cuddie, had come to him. “ИІ 
suppose if I couldn't play in London, Lisle 
would ask Flavell ? " 

"Oh, yes, I suppose so,” answered the 
Cuddie, who was not very bright at taking 
in things quickly; and at this moment the 
" locking-up " bell rang, and both boys fled 
in the direction of their Houses. 

Two days later it was known all over the 
School that, though Ridgway had been 
offered his colours, he could not accept them, 
as he was unable to play at Lord's. Nobody 
knew the exact reason; rumour varied, as 
rumour generally does ; but it was reported 
to have something to do with Ridgway’s 
people taking him off with them to Norway 
two days before term ended. Sympathy and 
congratulations were equally divided between 
him and Flavell, who received a note from 
Lisle, after Ridgway’s politely reluctant 
refusal, in similar terms to the one quoted 
above. The light-blue ribbon of the Burly 
Eleven looked well on Flavell's new white 
straw; his people were delighted, and the 
whole family came to see him play against 
Turlingham in London. 

Ridgway's remark that his rival was really 
the better bat and field was amply borne out 
in the great school match. Flavell, by his 
steady play in the first innings, enabled the 
Burleinns to save the “follow-on.” When 
Turlingham, who led by 73 runs on the first 
innings, went in to bat again, on the second 
day, Flavell made two brilliant catches in 
the slips that dismissed in quick succession 
the two crack bats on the other side. Later 
on he finished off the Turlingham second 
innings by another splendid catch in the 
long-field. 

As Turlingham had practically collapsed, 
the Burleians were left with 167 to get to 
win. Lisle took Flavell in with him first, 
giving him instructions to play as carefully 
as he had done before. He carried out his 
instructions to the letter and, Lisle batting 
in brilliant style, the game was over shortly 
after five o'clock, Burly winning easily by 
ten wickets. The Captain's score was 109 
not out; Flavell finished his career at the 
old school by making the steadiest 40 on 
record, while “ extras " came to nineteen. 

During the holidays Flavell was staying 
in Scotland with Cuddie Macmaster at his 
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home at Drumbervie. Не there, for the 
first time, gained some inkling—by vigorous 
cross-questioning of his host—of what had 
always puzzled him, the real reason of 
Ridgway's inability to play at Lord's, and, 
consequently, of his own lucky inclusion in 
the Eleven. 

He wrote to Ridgway and asked him 
point-blank if his surmise was correct. 
Ridgway's reply need not be given here, but 
Flavell and the Cuddie, talking it over, 
agreed that it was “most awfully unselfish 
and decent of him," and stronger praise 
than this no schoolboy knows. 

" He's a real brick," added the Cuddie; 
* his bumptiousness was all a pose." 

* Н only I'd known before ! " said Flavell. 
* But I didn't! I call it simply splendid ot 
him, standing aside deliberately and giving 
up his place to me! Why, it's what you 
read about in books! I wish I could see 
him to thank him." 

" So you can, old man. Didn't I tell you 
he was coming here next week with his 
people? They land at Aberdeen from 
Norway." 

So Flavell and Ridgway met again at 
Drumbervie. They were rather shy at first, 
but soon developed a friendship that time 
has not yet severed. Flavell, thanks to the 
influence of Ridgway's father, obtained a 
nice post in & big shipping concern in 
Liverpool. He was always able to go down 
to his old school for the Old Burleian cricket 
match. In the two following years his 
friend Ridgway came off brilliantly with the 
bat, and as a member of the Sixth and 
Eleven was one of the swells of the school. 
He became one of the most popular fellows 
at Burly, what he had done in favour of 
Flavell having somehow leaked out in spite 
of a solemnly obtained promise of silence 
from the other two fellows at Drumbervie. 

But then, you see, this was in every re- 
spect too good a secret for Cuddie Macmaster 
to keep. 
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SOMETHING LIKE A MOTOR. 
Bv THOMAS ПАТ, М.А. 


I THOUGHT I felt the motion 
Of a swiftly gliding ocean, 
Conveying me to Goshen 
Or somewhere just as nice; 
The feeling of elation, 
As I rattled past creation, 
Declared the nearest station 
Was close to Paradise. 


In writing such a ditty, 
When you aim at being witty, 
It is certainly a pity 

To be bound by what is true; 
ftill the secret of my travel, 
Void of puncture, skid, and gravel, 
I shall speedily unravel 

To а reader such as you. 


I was mounted like a wizard 

On an extra special blizzard 

Such as rages round the Lizard 
When the storms are out at sca ; 

I knew no speed restriction, 

While no everyday infliction, 

Such as running-down or friction, 
Could have happened then to mc. 


And the roads I travelled over 
When I found myself in clover 
Are impoesible from Dover 

To the distant Berwick bound ; 
But it hardly needs the stating 
That such dreams are enervatipg, 
For the dawn is irritating 

As it brings you to the ground. 


Ww does a kite fly? What makes it keep 

up in the air? and why does it come 
fluttering down as soon as the line is 
released ? 

A kite is really an aeroplane anchored to 
the earth, but inclined at an angle to the 
breeze. Its inertia—that is its state of rest, 
with ability to move only at right-angles to 
the line holding it—is the secret of its buoy- 
ancy. 

The more firmly it is held, the more 
strongly will it try torise. The wind pressing 
agninst the under-side of the aeroplane tends 
to lift it, as of course, owing to the restraint 
of the string, it cannot drive the kite before 
it. In other words, the wind acts as a wedge 
between the earth’s surface and the kite and 
pushes the latter upward. 

If the wind were one solid stream blowing 
in the same direction at all heights, kite- 
flying would be a simple matter. But the 
atmosphere around us must be regarded as a 
vast serial ocean made up of innumerable 
currents and eddies commingling and moving 
with varying speeds in all directions. The 
presence of these currents may be easily 
detected by the motion of clouds, waving of 
neighbouring trees, drifting smoke, etc. ctc. ; 
and it will soon be noticed that not only do 
the directions of the currents vary with their 
altitudes, but that here and there isolated 
currents occur forming what might be termed 
strips of wind with still air on cither side. 

One of the points in kite-flying is to find 
and muke use of such single currents on 
otherwise calm days. Another point is to 
keep the kite in the most favourable and 
open quarter of the flying ground; for it 
must be remembered that hills, buildings, or 
large trees deflect air-currents in much the 
same manner as rocks divert the rushing 
waters of а strenm. 

Then again, as in the case of the latter, 
movement on the surface is more rapid than 
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below, and the wind five hundred feet above 
the ground is travelling faster than at a 
lesser height. With every yard of the kite's 
ascent, therefore, the strain on the string 
increases, and so great becomes the tension 
when teams of large kites are harnessed to- 
gether, that steel wire wound round a wind- 
lass has to be employed to hold them in. 
Enough has now been said to enable the 
reader, by careful observation, to qualify as a 
sort of aerial pilot to his neighbourhood. 
By keeping his eyes open, and sending up 
kites in all states of the weather, he will 
soon discover where the constant currents 
flow, and learn to avoid those that, once 
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SCIENTIFIC KITE-FLYING. 


By Norman LATTEY. 


(With Illustrations by the AUTHOR.) 


PART I. 


caught in, end in disaster and wreck. We 
will therefore proceed to discuss the manu- 
facture of kites on scientific principles— 
principles which it has taken many years 
and much labour to establish, but which are, 
after all, simple enough. 

There is the ordinrry bow kite, for instance 


A 


FIG. 2.—JELLY-BAG 
FoR TAIL. 


Fic, 3.--<НАРЕ OF MATERIAL 
FOR JELUY-BAG, 


(fig. 1), which every schoolboy knows so well. 
lt is usually made anyhow, and whether it 
will fly properly or not is generally a matter 
of chance. ‘There need, however, be no un- 
certainty about one made in the following 
manner. Procure a light lath, 3 ft. long, 
4 in. wide, and nearly 4 in. thick. This is 
for the backbone, and should be as straight 
and free from knots as possible. Also obtain 
a piece of flexible cane, about 3 in. thick and 
2 tt. 10 in. to 3 ft. long. This can be bought 
in almost any fancy snop for a penny or two- 
pence; or a larger cane split in two will serve 
as well. Lay the lath on the floor or a table, 
and, having found the centre of the cane, 
tightly tie the middle of the latter to the 
former, 1 in. from its end. Then notch each 
extremity of the cane and bend it into a bow 
by means of a piece of string. Hun lengths 
of fine, strong twine from the ends of the 
curved cane to the farther end of the lath, and 
the framework of the kite will be complete. 

The pointed end of the lath projecting at 
the top is to protect the kite should it give & 
wild dive and strike the ground violently. 

For the covering, spread out a large sheet 
of stroug thin paper, as smooth of surface 
as possible, and lay the framework thereon. 
Cut all round, leaving à margin of, say, 13 in., 
which turn over and stick down, as indicated 
by the dotted lines in the sketch. Snipping 
the top every inch or so will enable it to 
cling neatly to the curved cane. 

Now bore two holes in the backbone with 
a fine bradawl, one 5 in. from the top, and 
the other 6 in. from the bottom. "Through 
these thread opposite ends of a piece of twine, 
5 ft. long, securing with knots at the back 
large enough to prevent their pulling through. 
This forms the bridle, to which must be 
attached the flying line at a point where, 
when suspended, the kite will almost balance 
longitudinally. There should, however, be a 
slight tendency to droop towards the tail; but 
the balance sideways should be perfect, any 
inequality being corrected by patches of 
gummed paper or string wound round the 
cane. 

The tail may be of the usual “ pipe-light ” 
pattern, in which case it should be about 10 
or 15 times the length of the kite. A much 
better tail is the “ jelly-bag ” variety, for it is 
not only less tedious to make, but not so liable 
to tangle. It merely consists of a series of 
cloth pockets as at fig. 2, strung together a 
yard or so apart. For a 3-ft. kite their 
diameters need not be more than 4 in. To 
make them, shape a piece of calico (or tough 


paper will do) as at fig. 3, making the length 
of the curved side, in this case, 12 in. Form 
& hem along this, then stitch the straight 
edges together, and having run a piece of 
split cine or wire through the hem to keep 
the bag distended, turn the latter inside out 
and attach three suspending cords, which 
knot together us shown. 

A great advantage possessed by this form 
of tail is that it admits of conveniently in- 
creasing or decreasing its weight by removing 
or adding a few of the “ jelly-bags ” to suit 
the varying strength of the wind and the 
sizeof the kite. Moreover, the bags will stow 
neatly in a “ nest." 

A vastly improved kite, perfected by Mr. 
Wm. A. Eddy of Bayonne, N.J., and known 
as the “Eddy kite." is illustrated at fig. 4. 
Here both the bow and the tail are dispensed 
with ; but two important innovations are 
introduced — viz. leaving the covering a trifle 
baggy instead of strained tight in the ortho- 
dox fashion, and curving the surface of the 
kite backwards. To construct a kite 6 ft. 
high, obtain two strong light laths a, B and 
c, D, both of that length, with ends pointed. 
Any wood will do that will not bend or break 
too easily (common spruce has been found 
to answer admirably). In width they should 
be 1} in. and a full { in. thick. 

Lash them firmly together with whipcord 
at E, & point distant from c, 18 per cent., or 
nearly one-fifth, the length of c, n. Stretch 
fine string from a to c, B, D and back to a, 
being careful to make a, р, and в, р, exactly 
equal. Smear the lashing at E with glue to 
keep it from loosening or slipping, and cover 
the framework with tough thin paper or 
glazed cambric, silicia, or the material used 
for dress linings, turning over and glueing 
the margins as in the last case. 

As already mentioned, the covering should 
be put on slightly loose, with the sagging or 
“ flutter ” on each of the spaces A, E, р and 
B, E, D of equal degree, otherwise the kite will 
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continually drift towards one side or the other. 
Should auch & state of things unfortunately 
occur, it can be corrected by running a length 
of string from a point along A, E or Е, B near 
A, or B (as the case may require) to a point 
along E, n, near p. Theeffect of such a string 
(of course placed behind the kite—: e. on the 
side furthest away from the flier) will be to 
change the form of the wind surface, flatten- 
ing it so that the breeze has a greater in- 
fluence on it, thereby restoring the balance. 
In bending backward the transverse lath 
A, B (the second innovation referred to) great 


care should be exercised that the curve on 
each side of the backbone c, р is absolutely 
equal, as shown in fig. 5. The curve may be 
maintained by a cord from a to B, and its 
deepest part should be one-tenth the length of 
the lath (in this instance & shade over 7 in.). 
No less important is the method of bridling. 
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Fia. 5.—METHOD OF BENDING LATHS. 


The main flying line will, as usual, be 
fastened at £, where the laths cross, and one 
end of the bridle at the extremity of the 
backbone at p. The length of this branch 
should be nine-tenths of c, D, but in any 
case the flying line must make a right-angle 
with c, р (see fig. 6, showing the kite in flight 
and the backward bend of the crosslath). A 
slight shifting of the point of junction may, 
however, be necessary, owing to any slight 
irregularities in construction which may in- 
advertently occur. The completed kite should 
exactly balance when supported horizontally 
by the finger, at a point along c, p, 35 per 
cent. of the length of c, p—say F (in a 6 ft. 
kite about 25 in.). 

As already stated, these kites require no 
tail, and they can be flown in tandem, either 
by attaching the line of the front kite to the 
back of the next at the point of balance, or 
allowing each kite to branch upwards on its 
own string from a main line. If more than 
two kites are harnessed together, the main 
line will have to be increased in thickness to 
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Flu. 6.—MRETHOD OF BRIDLING EDDY KITE. 


bear the added strain of the third kite. If 
the kites are large the line should be given a 
turn or two round a tree or post, аз the “ pull ” 
may be found an unpleasant tax on the arms. 
Eddy kites are raised and flown in the ordin- 
ary fashion, one person holding the string 
and another throwing up the kite from a 
little distance. 
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If well constructed of cloth instead of 
paper, an Eddy kite will ride out a gale and 
may be left tied to a fence for hours. Elec- 
tric shocks must, however, be guarded against 
on such occasions by keeping the portion of 
the string held in the hand quite dry, or by 
attaching the line to a wooden ruler. 

The small Indian kites illustrated at figs. 7 
and 8 are unique of their kind. They con- 
sist merely of a light bamboo backbone 
214 in. long, } in. wide, and 4 in. in thickness. 
In trimming the strips be careful not to cut 
away more of the polished casing of the 
bamboo than necessary, else the elasticity 
will be much diminished. The arch piece 


Fic, 7.—IsviaN KITE (back view). 


Fic. 8.—INDIAN KITE (front view). 


must be made in similar fashion, but whittled 
down to about 4 in. diameter. It should be 
a trifle thicker in the middle, tapering slightly 
towards the ends. The required length of 
this piece can be found by trial, but for a 
214 in. backbone it will be about 22in. The 
covering— which must be of the lightest 
tissue-paper—will in this case be approxi- 
mately 15 in. square, and the fish-shaped tail 
may be cut out of a piece of stout brown or 
sugar paper about the relative size shown. 
To make the kite, lay the square of tissue 
(cut exact size, nothing being required for 
lap) on the table, and, having smeared the 
glazed side of the bamboo backbone with 
paste, press it diagonally across the paper to 
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make it adhere all alorg. At each of the 
side corners stick strips of stamp-edging or 
gummed paper À in. wide and 12 in. long, 
as shownat fig. 9; and similar pieces 5 in. 
nearer the top. Place one end of the thin 
bamboo arch close to either of the corner 
flaps and stick the latter down. When dry, 
weight or hold this end firmly, and bend the 
arch to about the curve illustrated and stick 
down the opposite flaps. Do not release the 
arch until the flaps are quite dry. It will then 
be found that the bow so formed will stretch 
the paper quite taut and flat. 

The tail should be pasted on the flat side 
of the covering, anda little strip stuck across 
the end of the backbone on the reverse side 
as astrengthener. Ultimate success depends 
largely on the correct adjustment of the 
bridle. Take a piece of strong thread, about 
a yard long, and, having secured one end at 
the point where the bamboos cross, fasten 
the other about 2 in. from the tail. 

Suspend the kite by the loop so formed, 
and slide the finger up and down until the 
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Fic. 9.—METHOD or FIXING BAMBOO ARCH. 


tail-end of the kite hangs slightly depressed. 
This will be the point where the flying line 
must be attached. See that the wings balance 
exactly, and adjust any little difference with 
stamp-edging. Now fix the free end of a 
reel of thread or stout cotton to the bridle, 
and, having got a friend to hold the kite up 
at arm's length some little distance away, 
arrange with him to simply let go at the first 
gust, and the kite will shoot up into the air. 

Pay out line steadily, checking every now 
and then, to make the kite rise. Should an 
adverse current be encountered, pay out 
more line until the kite soars above it. 

Diving is a sure sign of uneven balance. 
Look out for the end of your reel. Many a 
good kite and hundred yards of line have been 
lost through inattention in this respect. 

The distance to which this kite will rise is 
surprising. The writer had one out recently, 
for the delectation of some young friends, at 
the end of 1,000 yards of shoemaker's thread ! 
Yet the kite was only 14 in. square, and, 
being small, finally disappeared from view. 

( To be continued.) 
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A’ ingenious toy put upon the market a 
few years ago was dignified by being 
coupled with the name of the so-called 
x-rays because it enabled anyone to see 
through any opaque solid. To all appear- 
&nces it consisted of two short, hollow 
cylinders mounted upon a box-like pedestal, 
and any object placed at either end could be 
seen by an eye placed at the other, even 
when between the two cylinders an opaque 
object, such as the hand or a slab of wood, 
was placed (fig. 18). 

A glance at our second illustration reveals 
is means by which this power of “seeing 

Tough things " depended — viz. four plane 


Mirrors, each set at any angle of 45° with 
the horizontal. pare 


SCIENCE AND MAGIC. 


By Е. H. Ѕноозмітн, PH.D., B.SC. (Lond.). 


A ray of light entering at the outer end of 
either cyliader, and striking upon the first 


mirror at any angle, is reflected at the same 
angle, the optical law being that the angles 


of the incident and reflected rays are equal. 
Thus rays entering the cylinder in a direc- 
tion parallel to its length must fall upon 
the mirror at an angle of 45?, and being 
reflected from the mirror also at an angle of 
45? must strike upon and be reflected from 
the second, third, and fourth mirrors in an 
exactly similar way, and so emerge from the 
opposite end of the second cylinder as though 
it had travelled in a perfectly straight line 
(fig. 19). 

And what is true of any single ray of light 
is equally true of all those rays which go to 
form an image, and it is the four-times 
reflected image of the object that the 
observer really sees, and not the object itself. 
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An old-time magic mirror was based upon 
the same principle. This was a mirror let 
into a wall and framed ; and in it the observer, 
instead of seeing his own image, saw that of 
a totally different person, or more often that 
of some animal, skull, or other gruesome 
abject. 


FiG. 19. 


The supposed mirror was really a plate of 
glass behind which was a mirror at an angle 
of 45^, and of such a size that a person look- 
ing into the glass could not see its edges. 
This arrangement appeared to the unsuspect- 
ing as a plain mirror, and it is obvious from 
the diagram (fig. 20), bearing in mind the 
optical law above enunciated, that an observer 
at А would not see his own image, but that 
of any object placed at B in the adjoining 
room, in the wall of which was placed an 
exactly similar “ таріс’ mirror. The 
illusion, of course, could easily have been 
worked with one mirror, the unseen person 
or object being placed at c, facing it. 


In one of Sir David Brewster’s famous 
“Letters on Natural Magic” he says: 
“ Whatever precautions are taken, and how- 
ever skilfully plane mirrors are combined, it 
is not easy to produce with them any very 
successful illusions. The concave mirror is 
the staple instrument of the magician’s 
cabinet, and must always perform a principal 
part in all optical combinations.” Now, as 
a matter of fact, the exact contrary has 
proved to be the case—which shows the 
unwisdom of prophesying without first know- 
ing—for it is with the plane mirror that the 
most successful illusions have been produced, 
the concave mirror playing practically no 
part in modern magic. 


In 1865 Colonel Stodare startled the 
British public with his * Talking Head," of 


which the “ Times" said: * Placing upon an 
uncovered table a chest similar in size to 
the cases commonly occupied by stuffed dogs 
or foxes, he removes the side facing the 
spectators and reveals a head attired after 
the fashion of an Egyptian sphinx (fig. 21). 
To avoid the suspicion of ventriloquism, he 
retires to a distance from the figure supposed 
to be too great for the practice of that art, 
taking his position on the border-line of the 
stalls and the area, while the chest is on the 
stage. Thus stationed, he calls upon the 
sphinx to open its eyes, which it does; to 
smile, which it does also, though the 
habitual expression of its countenance is most 
melancholy ; and to make a speech, which 
it does also, this being the most miraculous 
part of the exhibition. This is certainly one 
of the most extraordinary illusions ever pre- 
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sented to the public. That the speech is 
spoken by a human voice there-is no doubt; 
but how is a head to be contrived which, 
being detached from anything like a body, 
confined in a case, which it completely fills, 
and placed upon a bare-legged table, will 
accompany a speech, that apparently pro- 
ceeds from its lips, with a strietly appro- 
priate movement of the mouth and a play 
of countenance that are the reverse of 
mechanical ? " 

Nor was this the whole of the mystery, for 
when, in response to the continued applause 
of the audience, Colonel Stodare reopened the 
box, the head was found to have disappeared, 
leaving in its place a handful of ashes. It 
was only for a short space each day that the 
performer was able by a charm to revivify 
the ashes of the ancient Egyptian who had 
lived and died centuries before. 

The secret of the sphinx was in the “ bare- 
legged table,” the legs being three in number, 
of which one was directly in front. Running 
from this to the others were two mirrors, 
arranged at such an angle with the sides of 
the stage that the spectators who imagined 
they could see between the legs to the back 
of the stage really saw the reflection of the 
sides. As the mirrors were flawless, and the 
sides and back of the stage were draped 
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exactly alike, the floor also being of the same 
colour, the illusion was perfect. 


The success of the “sphinx” came to an 
end by reason of the untimely death of its 
talented exhibitor; but a similar exhibition 
in Paris, by M. Tabrich, to whom Mr. Tobin, 
the inventor, had also sold the secret, came 
to grief through the practical joking of some 
of the spectators. The exhibition was a very 
horrible one, the “decapitated head," lying 
upon a table in a gloomy cellar carpeted with 
musty straw, relating its own history, including 
the gruesome details of the execution of its 
originalowner. Some of the spectators threw 
pellets at the enchanted head to test what 
amount of sensation it still retained, and the 
wry faces, angry looks, and unseemly abuse 
that resulted got noised abroad, and induced 
sundry well-to-do ** swells ’’ to pay the heavy 
admission fee of five francs for the fun of 
shooting pellets at the infuriated head ; and 
some of these pellets, badly aimed, struck 
the mirrors, from which they rebounded, and 
revealed the secret. 

A little consideration will show that the 
exhibitor of the sphinx could only approach 
the simple-looking table from the front. If 
in placing his mysterious box upon the table, 
or in removing it, Colonel Stodare had gone 
behind the table, his legs would have disap- 
peared ; and if he had approached from the 


sides his reflection would have been visible 


to the audience. The box was really bottom- 
less, the table-top had a large flap in it, and 
the person whose head impersonated the 
sphinx was hidden behind the mirrors. 


Some little time after the publication of 
Mr. Rider Haggard's novel “ She,” a startling 
illusion of the same name, and suggested by 
the Cave scene in the novel, became very 
popular. As, however, it depends upon 
exactly similar means—viz. mirrors between 
the legs of the table used as a pedestal—there 
is no need to give a full description. The 
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iliustration given (fig. 22) shows the last of 
three scenes. In the first a beautiful young 
lady was seen standing erect upon the table ; 
the cylindrical cloth screen was lowered, 
smoke and flames were seen to burst forth, 
and when the screen was raised nothing 
remained but a few smouldering ashes and 
a few bones surmounted by a skull. The 
table (apparently) had four legs and a central 
standard, and four candles (apparently) were 
burning beneath it to prove the impossibility 
of any escape through a trap in the table-top ; 
but really two of the legs and two of the 
candles were images or reflections in the 
mirrors which were fixed between the central 
standard and the two hind legs. The lady, 
of course, escaped through a trap door im- 
mediately the screen was lowered, placed 
some bones and fireworks upon the table, 
ignited the latter upon the firing of the pistol, 
and retired, closing the trap after her. 
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WICKET-KEEPING. 
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By T. M. RussELL (of the M.C.C. and Essex County Club). 


Г isnodepartment of the game of cricket 

of such importance, in my opinion, as 
that of wicket-keeping, and I have ex- 
perienced again and again in the course of 
my career that those who occupy this posi- 
tion must undoubtedly have a gift for it; and 
that applies not only to first-class cricket and 
minor cricket, but also, I am perfectly certain, 
to that which i: played by boys. Iam sure 
that wicket-keeping is one of the most 
diflicult places in the field, and junior clubs 
do well to understand the great importance 
ihat there is attached to those who hold the 
position. 

First of all, there stands the question of 
equipment. It is folly for the wicket-keeper 
not to be properly equipped ; and yet some- 
times, on hard, bare ground, some too lively 
spirits, probably not realising the risk they 
are running, or out of bravado, will take up 
their positions with bare hands and without 
pads. Possibly such a one may escape acci- 
dent, perhaps he will get some nasty knocks 
which will convince him of the unwisdom of 
his dangerous enterprise. 

When you have selected your wicket- 
keeper, it is emphatically necessary for him 
to put on his pads and gloves, and to ge: 
accustomed to them, and to feel at home in 
them. "There is a large choice now in the 
market, and it is perfectly easy to get a good 
pair for a reasonable price. 

Never, if you only occupy the position of 
wicket-keeper for a few minutes, neglect to 
have on your gloves and pads. They may 
save you from many an unpleasantexperience, 
and possibly serious injury. 

If they are necessary on wickets covered 
with grass and smooth as a billiard-table, 
when the ball will come very true and very 
straight, one can see how badly they are 
needed on wickets that are but sparsely 
covered with grass. Indeed, it is a wonder 
sometimes that we get as many wicket- 
keepers as we do, when one thinks of the 
lack of open spaces that there is in many 
of our great towns, and the way in which, 
in a very hot season, even these open spaces 
become very bare. Those who are interested 
in boys feel a good deal of regret that so few 
real opportunities are given for practice on 
good ground, because, without it, it is almost 
impossible to acquire a good style. 

We will now imagine that the captain 
has selected his wicket-keeper. What quali- 
fications had he looked for? А tall boy 
with & long reach is the best one to have, 
because he is more easily able to take balls 
that are wide; but he must also be gifted 
with a good temper. Oh, how his temper 
will be tried by & return from a fieldsman 
that does not come to hand quick enough; 
orit may be that the fieldsman will fail to 
pick the ball up cleanly, and the “long 
partnership" will in consequence go on 
which ought to have been terminated. 

Again and again at Lord's and at Leyton 
have I seen two men perhaps put on 100 
runs, and the only chance that has been 
given by them has been at the wicket; they 
have hit. the ball not far away ; if it had 
been smartly returned one or other of the 
batsmen would have been out, but it has 
not been, and they in consequence go on 
piling up score on score, and perhaps 
never give another chance the whole day 
through. But perhaps it is the other way 
about. I remember a certain match which 
the Australians were playing, where 150 runs 
had been put on, and the only chance that 
Mr. Trumper gave was to the wicket-keeper ; 
he missed it, and the result was not only a 
double century, but the match was lost which 


might have been won. It is the turn of the 
field to show how they feel about the matter 
then ; but they don't, because they know very 
well that mistakes will happen, and they 
must be accepted in the right kind of spirit. 

Now, boys, the wicket-keeper may appeal 
more than anybody else, and possibly the 
umpire will give the decision against him. 
Well, if he does, take your defeat in the best 
possible way and go on and try again. Get 
a character for being impartial. Try and 
do your best and don't try and be too smart ; 
but just learn what your duties are—what 
you are allowed to do and how you may 
do it. 

One of the greatest wicket-keepers that 
the world has ever seen had the character of 
trving to bustle the batsman and the umpire. 
What was the result? Often and often, 
when the umpire would have been inclined 
to give а тап out, if he had a shade of a 
doubt, and if he had been. assured that he 
was dealing with a wicket-keeper who never 
appealed uselessly, he had to say “ Not out.” 
The result of the wicket-keeper’s smartness 
was that his appeals were always mistrusted 
by first-class umpires. Another man—a 
great wicket-keeper—has just the opposite 
reputation ; however disappointed he may 
have been on occasion after occasion, he has 
never been known to show his disappointment 
or to be angry with the umpire; and the 
result is that he has & reputation of never 
appealing if he has any doubt about the 
matter. Try, if possible, to imitate this latter 
man. 

Now, what may the wicket-keeper do? 
He must not take the ball for the purpose of 
stumping until it has passed the wicket, aud 
if he shall incommode the striker by any 
noise or motion, or if any part of his person 
be over or before the wicket, the striker is not 
out— unless, under the pretence of running out 
or otherwise, the batsman wilfully prevents 
the ball from being caught; then the batsman 
is out by obstructing the ticld. At any rate, 
in first-class cricket, if the ball be struck or 
stopped by any part of the batsman’s person, 
and he wilfully strike it again, except for 
the purpose of guarding his wicket, it is for 
the umpire to decide whether or not the ball 
has been struck wilfully for some purpose 
other than that of guarding the wicket. 

The fact that a run is attempted may be 
evidence of the batsman’s intention to take 
advantage of the second stroke, and the 
umpire is entitled to regard this as such, but 
it is not conclusive. Law 28 says: “ The 
batsman is out if in running, or at any other 
time that the ball is in play, he be out of 
his ground and his wicket is struck down 
by the ball after touching any fieldsman, or 
by the arm or hand with the ball in hand of 
any fieldsman. It is not, however, to be out 
if the striker hit the ball into the opposite 
wicket, the other batsman being out of his 
ground, unless the ball had been touched by 
a fieldeman after being hit, and before 
striking the wicket." The wicket-keeper, 
too, of course, may be over or before the 
wicket if he is attempting to carry out law 
29 or 30, the first of which deals with the 
interfering with the ball and the last with 
the wilful obstruction of the fieldsmen, and 
the umpire must decide, on the facts before 
him, if the obstruction was wilful or not. 

Again, the wicket-keeper must remember 
that law 23 is a very important one, and says 
that 1, in playing the ball, provided it be 
not touched with the bat or hand, the striker 
be out of his ground, and the wicket be put 
down by the wicket-keeper with the ball, or 
with hand or arm with the ball in hand, 


then he is stumped ; and do not forget that 
if the ball rebounds off the person of thc 
wicket-keeper, having first touched the bat 
or hand of the striker, and the striker is out 
of his ground, the decision should be 
stumped, and not run out. It is necessary 
for the wieket-keeper to remove the bail in 
order to stump a batsman, but it would not 
be out if he were to knock the bails with the 
hand or arm not holding the ball. 

Such, then, proves that the wicket-kceper 
has much to do; and in country cricket— 
and I see a great deal of it when I am visit- 
ing with the tours organised by the M.C.C. 
and also from the young people and the weak 
teams that come up to Leyton—wicket- 
keeping is greatly neglected, and compara. 
tively few young fellows practise it. It is 
perfectly true that some counties seem to 
have a succession of amateur wicket-keepers ; 
and if bowling is going out of vogue amongst 
gentlemen, whatever wicket-keeping there is 
seems to be winning many converts from the 
amateur ranks. Take Somerset, for instance 
—the Rev. A. P. Wickham, Mr. A. E. 
Newton, and Mr. H. Martyn are brilliant 
in the extreme; in Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire there are Mr. W. Findlay, Mr. T. 
L. Taylor, and in Middlesex Mr. Mac- 
Gregor; while at the Universities for some 
years the wicket-keeping has been very 
greatly above the average ; but Ido think that 
if a young fellow chooses this place he should 
remember that he should practise. There is 
very little hope of getting a first-class 
batsman out on a perfect wicket unless you 
avail yourself of the chances that go to the 
wicket, and a very little experience of junior 
cricket will emphasise this, and also the 
other fact, that most of these chances are 
lost, and on hard wickets the number of 
them is very large—far in excess of those that 
will go to the field in any other position. 

Another point during the Australian tour 
which was noticed was that the twelfth man 
was always dressed and ready to take his 
position in the field if anything happened. 
It very often was Mr. Carter, the reserve 
wicket-keeper, and it was noticed how game 
after game he was waiting ready to take the 
place evidently of Mr. Kelly, their first 
etumper, but also of anyone else who might 
be hurt. So а word to captains. Let your 
reserve man be ready, and if he happens to 
be a wicket-keeper so much the better, and 
then, if an accident happens, you will not 
have to put & man in the field who is not 
used to it, and who looks perfectly ridicu- 
lous. 

Nov, tho first business of the wicket-keeper 
is to take care of his hands. My hands are 
hardly hurt at all or bruised, but unless 
great care had been taken of them they 
would have been. One knows wicket-keepers 
who have every finger on both hands hurt, 
and all for the want of a little forethought 
and care. i 

Next a word or two as to how to learn to 
be a wicket-keeper. Go out in the field and 
stand close up to the wicket for perhaps an 
hour every day when you can. Don’t have 
a batsman there, but get some one to bowl 
slowly on the wicket, otf the wicket, wide, 
and to leg. Watch how the ball comes along, 
and when you have learnt to take it with 
either hand, you may pass on to try and do 
the same thing with a batsman at the wicket 
You will have a lot to learn, but continual 
practice will enable you to acquit yourself 
creditably as far as slow bowling is concerned. 

Next try medium-paced bowling, still with- 
out the batsman ; and then, last of all, try fast 
bowling, and not-only do this on soft wickets 
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in April and May, but learn to handle readily 
and rapidly all kinds of bowling on hard 
wickets, crumbling wickets, and when there 
is a strong wind, for that will often affect the 
flight of the ball. 

There is no doubt that a combination ci 
readiness of hand and eye is needed in order 
to develop the habit of rapidity with certainty 
in handling and fielding the ball. If the 
wicket-keeper be captain he must teach his 
team how to throw in, as the uncertainty on 
this point is one of the wicket-keeper’s great 
anxieties. What will the return be like? 
How can a good return be acquired? Well, 
it will only be achieved by practice, and it 
will be worth while the team remembering 
that time is of great importance to their 
wicket-keeper, and that his success in his 
position must very largely depend upon the 
manner of return. The ball should come 
straight, and should be what we call a long 
hop. It should be returned in such a manner 
that it can be taken, as it were, on the bounce. 

How will the best practice be got? If the 
captain is keen, one of the best ways to gain 
efficiency in this will be to have his team 
out in match order. Get two batsmen at the 
wickets, and playing very seriously. What is 
wanted is a style of deliberate play, so that 
faults may be seen and at once corrected, 
and if this is done it will be very valuable, 
and much better practice will be gained out 
in the open than behind the nets. Try, then, 
if you have the opportunity, to watch a first- 
class wicket-keeper, and you will notice how 
quiet he is ; he will hardly seem to move un- 
less it is to balls that are clearing the leg 
stump, or that are wide on the off ; and he 
must remember that he has a very great deal 
more to do. He has to prevent anything in 
the way of extras, and perhaps, chiefly, byes. 
Now, if the bowler is fairly straight and reli- 
able, the average wicket-keeper will not let 
many byes come. It is those who bowl all 
over the shop, those who do not understand, 
or have not mastered, the art of length, 
pitch, and accuracy, who cause so many to 
be scored. 

You are not long-stop, but keeper of the 
wicket, and you have to get style, if you are 
to become a good keeper, or bring off catches 
and run а man out It will be necessary for 
you to take the ball cleanly and certainly 
and as close to the stumps as possible. You 
must stand close up for the purpose of get- 
ting bails off without trouble and twisting. 
The feet must be fixed, and there must be no 
jerkiness, and you must learn to stand still 
as the ball comes into your hands. Don’t 
clutch at it. One of the great faults of & 
good many wicket-keepers is the manner 
that they have of clutching at the ball; they 
are jerky, and this may easily be a reason for 
its rebounding out of their hands. It is 
difficult exactly to depict in words the posi- 
tion of the hands, but for fast bowling they 
should be held in such a way that there will 
be a kind of ~“ giving ” as the ball comes into 
the hollow of the hand. The faster the bowl- 
ing is the more catches one is likely to have. 

As a wicket-keeper learn to stand quietly, 
and remember that in your position silence 
is golden. Don't, ав I have already warned 
you, become one of those nuisances who 
appeal quite unnecessarily and make them- 
selves detested by all umpires because of 
their habit of appealing simply in order to 
attract attention to themselves -and very 
likely to the blunders they are making in the 
position! 

You will have to appeal ; and if you have 
no doubt, knock off the bails first and then 
ask, but not unless there is good reason for 
it. Unfair appeals often occur in school 
cricket, and they are in no accord with the 
spirit in which the game should be played ; 
and even if you play the game for your own 
side as well as you can, you had better far 
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be defeated than pursue tactics which may 
soon get you a name for constantly worrying 
the umpire when there is no reason in it. 

It may be that your hardest piece of work 
will be to take the ball that has pitched a 
bit wide on the leg stump, so always try, as 
young wicket-keepers, to have plenty of prac- 
tice in this position. I would also remind 
such that they must not forget that if they 
have an opportunity to save a run they must 
do so, but they must never move from their 
wickets unless they see a real opportunity. 

Some will have a gift for this position ; 
most will have to learn it; but if you strive 
to do your very best you will get into a nice 
style, where show will not take the place of 
real work. 
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A PENNY FERRY.—A FRENA F.O.P. 


A SHORT time ago we gave a brief notice of the 
Frena F.O.P., and now A. E. Littler writes in regard to 
it: " Manv-of our most pictorial workers have assigned 
to the hand camera an important place iu the photo- 


graphic world, and of hand cameras in general (of 
which I claim sufficient experience to speak with a 
moderate amount of authority) I assert. with some 
degree of confidence that the Frena F.O P. ranks high 
as an instrument par ercellence for the use of the 
artistic photographer. ‘ Yet it isonly a guinea camera,’ 
I have beard it xaid. Yes, it costs a guinea, and that 
guinea will constitute the best investment you have 
ever made. Were it merely technical photography of 
which I am to speak, I could prove equally well that 
the F.O.P. can hold its own in any company. 

“JI am, however, to tell a story of an artistic effort, and 
I venture to think that with few othec cameras would 
the pictures have been procured under the conditions 
which prevailed, The beauties of marine photography 
have ever appenled to me, yet, living inland, it is only 
on rare occasions that I am able to indulge, and have, 
perforce, to chain down my fancy to landscape work. 

* At tbe end of last suminer, armed by way of experi- 
ment with an F.O.P. camera, I set out for my happy 
hunting-ground, the Isle of Man. Of subjects there 
were an abundance, but I carefully eschewed * views’ 
and sought tor pictures. It is, however. of a penny 
ferry-boat ride that I want to tel] an illustrated story, 
which must ever redound to the credit of my camera. 

~ The fishing fleet had dropped anchor, lowered snils, 
doused decks, and the rest of it, ere I was aware of the 
fact. Returning from an inland trip, I discovered that 

reparations were hot afoot for the sailing of the fleet. 
‘othing leas than a telephoto lens would have given 
pictures from the shore. But what about the ferry ? 
With a rush, I boarded the boat and paid my penny 
fare. A few sweeping strokea and the little boat was 
amongst the fleet. The sky was full of atmosphere, 
and great possibilities suggested themselves ; but would 
the camera serve ? 

* Gloriously limpid was the sea ; green and blue, with 
tle surface continuously broken. Snap, snap, snap, 


goes the shutter ; chan-e, change, change, the fim 
How delightfully simple, how quickly prepared ! Were 
there ever such reflections ? Look at that grand craft 
standing alone, а sort of monarch of the fleet, with 
mainsail hoisted! Behold that group, how well it 
composes! Note that little forest of masts almos 


hidden by the smoke and misty atmosphere. 
* Threading our way between smacks, all preparing 
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for their visit to the herring-grounds, we pass athwart 
a boat from which fishermen with rugged, weather- 
beaten faces look curiously at the ‘idiot '—doubtles 
they deemed him such—with the black box. It was a 


rapid journey, and with no other cumera perhapa could 
the work have been so well done. The pictures птеп 
are bat three of the many which that penny trip and 
my Е.О.Р. produced.” 


MANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


MANCHESTER is to be congratulated on the appoint- 
ment of one of our “ B.O.P.” contributors, Mr. J. Lewis 
Paton, M A., ах the headmaster of the Grammar School. 
As many of our readers know, Mr. Paton isa son of tbe 
venerable Dr. Paton, of Nottingham, and is a direct 
descendant of Oaptain John Paton, w ho was one of tbe 
martyrs of the Scottish Covenant. Mr. Paton had 
a distinguished academic career at Shrewabary Schoo 
and St. John's College, Cambridge. He was made 
Fellow of his College in 1887, and was for ten year- 
sixth-form master at Rugby School. He then became 
headmaster of University College School, Londen. 
where he proved a notable success Не quite recently. 
it will be remembered, welcomed the Colonial Secretar;, 
Mr. Chamberlain, to his old: school, 
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A Good Haul. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by REGINALD WEST.) 
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CHRIS CUNNINGHAM : 
A STORY OF THE STIRRING DAYS OF NELSON. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 
Author af “The Shell-Hunters,” * The Cruise of the * Arctio Fox,” “ Allan Adair,” ctc. 


CHAPTER XVI.—' I AM NOT SURE 2 AM NOT A COWARD.” 


Mrs: ! mercy! Let me die!” As if Nature rebelled against being dragged * We're not going to let you die, my sonny, 
ler had awakened with that in- back out of the sleep of insensibility, to face if we can help it. There's been death enough 
юше, у Painful and sickly feeling one once more the world and all its woes, on board the Neptune this voyage already.” 

ев has when reviving from a faint. " Let ще die! ” Chris opened his eyes widely enough, 
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wondering where he was. There was the 
scimitar moon up yonder, and the stars, and 
in the lantern light he could see a broad 
pleasant face bending over him. 

" Where am I?" 

" In the Neptune's dinghy. lad, and thank 
your stars and the God who made those 
&bove us you're where you are." 

"Amen!" murmured Chris 
almost pitifully. 

Then his eyes closed, and he knew nothing 
more until he found himself in the ** tween 
decks " of the merchantman, warm and dry 
and in a hammock. 

“What is the time?” he asked of some 
one who he felt was sitting near him. 

The same face he had seen in the boat 
was here, now kindly and beaming, and the 
lad smiled а little to show his gratitude. 

“ The Cap'n says you're not to move yet а 
while; your clothes ° be dry and nice anon, 
and ГИ bring you a bit о’ breakfast. I'm 
second mate. Time is three bells in the 
morning watch, breeze freshened a little, and 
we're keeping away a bit." 

* How is her head? Anything in sight." 

"Ah! It's a sailor you are then, and I 
thought as much. In grief of some sort. 
Well, youngster, all of us have that. We're 
all buffeted with the winds of adversity in 
our voyage across the ocean of life. But 
with God's help we'll get to harbour just the 
same. 

“ Anything іп sight, did you say? Not now, 
lad. ‘There was a man-o’-war, and maybe 
you fell out of her. She lay-to in the day- 
light an hour or two ago, and looked as if 
she meant to send a boat aboard. But we 
hoisted the plague-flag, as in duty bound, 
and she put her helm a-starboard after that. 

Chris had shuddered a little when he 
heard of the mun-o’-war’s movements, but 
gave & sigh of relief when he found there 
was no chance of being boarded. Even the 
mention of the terrible word “ plague ” had 
no terrors for him now. 

But here is a strange coincidence. Chris 
thought he knew this man's voice, and even 
his hearty, hopeful way of talking. He sat 
d up in his hammock, and looked at 

im. 

“Tom Boyd!" hesaid. *Isn'titold Tom 
Doyd, as I used to call you, and is the ship's 
name Neptune? I thought I heard you say 
that?” 

“ Used to call me? Eh?" 

* Yes, at Portsmouth, six years ago." 

The only light here, where the hammock 
was slung, was from the open hatchway, and 
Chris's face was in the shade, but Boyd 
turned him round now towards it. 

“As sure ns I'm a living soul it's old 
Captain Cunningham's lad I've saved from a 
watery grave." 

" That's me, Tom Boyd." 

“ How you've grown ! ” 

“ Ay, and you mind how I used to be here, 
there, and everywhere, alow and aloft, in this 
same ship, and how I used to tease you and 
the ship's cat.” 

“Everything, Chrissie, everything, lad; 
even the 'baccy you used to bring me." 

“Ah, Tom, I've brought you nothing this 
time, but just my own half-naked self.” 

“ Welcome, welcome, sonny! A thousand 
times welcome !” 

“And are there any more of the old hands 
in the ship? ” 

"Only just me and the skipper. You 
mind Mr. Weekes. You'l see him to-day. 
But listen, lad, you are not to go forward. 
That'sthe Cap'n'sorders. We are a plague- 
stricken ship. We've buried nine men since 
we sailed from the Azores, and if the wind 
doesn't blow a bit more we may soon have 
even fewer hands." 

“ That is terrible ! 

“ God's will, Chrissie— God's will.” 


painfully, 
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“Is it your watch ?" 

* My watch is by you, lad.” 

“Well, Tom Boyd, you're a friend." 

“Rather. I don't forget the kindly way 
your old Dad talked to me, and I don't forget 
your mother either." 

“What strange things happen, Tom!” 

Chris hauled up the brown blanket that 
covered him and showed Tom Boyd his 
ankles. 

* See that, Tom?" 

“I knew you'd been in trouble. Saw it 
when we were stripping off your wet things. 
Was it something you'd done? Something 
that ——" 

* Something, Tom Boyd, that you'll say I 
have no reason to blush for. Listen." 

Then, in the simplest way and in the 
simplest words, Chris told this old friend all 
his story and all his terrible grief; and at 
times the tears were streaming down his face 
when he did so. 

“Shameful!” said Tom, and he shook 
his fist savagely. “ But see, you've got to lutf. 
You've nothing to be ashamed of. Not you. 
It’s only this, mind. The Lord is just trying 
you. Blessed be His name!" 

“I never thought of it in that light before, 
Tom. You give me hope." 

“Keep your hand on the tiller, sonny ; 
keep your hand on the tiller. There's alrendy 
a rift in the storm-clouds that have been 
hanging over you. Trust in God, Chrissie, 
boy, and keep your hand on the tiller.” 

" I'll try, Tom Boyd, and Heaven bless you. 
You do cheer me up зо.” 

“ Maybe, lad, the Lord meant me to. But 
itis all so strange. Nothing certain at sea, 
Chris, but the unexpected." 

Chris was silent for a short time. 

" How is it all going to end, 1 wonder?” 
he said at last. 

* Hush, boy, hush! 
think of ends." 

“ But, oh, Tom Boyd, I am a deserter, and 
I am not sure I am not a coward." 

“A coward because you would not place 
yourself under the lash of tyranny? A 
coward because you, an innocent young man, 
stuck up for the right, defended your friend, 
maybe saved him from а brutal death, 
and saved from the gallows the brute who 
might have knifed him? A coward because 
you preferred to be branded as a deserter, to 
face death. by drowning, rather than go 
through life with a back scored with the 
thiet’s knout? Shake hands, young fellow, 
and may God send us ten thousand such 
cowards as you to man our British Navy." 

“You are good to think so, Tom Boyd; 
you are good to speak to me so. But, oh! 
Tom Boyd, can I ever face my father?" 

“Tom Boyd, your friend, says ‘ Yes,’ you 
Shall face your father. He is an honourable 
man, and as brave and good as ever drew 
sword оп а ship’s deck. Your father will not 
think as you do now. Nor will you yourself 
look upon things in the same light when this 
cloud of grief passes over, and the storm- 
winds cease to blow. Rest you awhile. ГИ 
bring your things when it is time to turn 
out." 


You are too young to 


A stiff breeze was blowing when Chris at 
last found himself on deck. And as he 
stood on the half-poop he heard the mate 
give the order to reef topsails. 

There was no patent reeting-tackle in those 
days, boys. Sails were sails and not window- 
blinds, and it took the courage of men to 
handle them in half a gale of wind. 

A glance showed Chris that the ship was a 
trifle short-handed. 

Next minute he had thrown off his coat 
and was heading the way up the rigging as 
cheerily as if on а man-o'-war. 

It gladdened the hearts of every man-Jack 
to notice his activity. lt made them more 


active, and in a very short time the ship was 
snugged, and Chris came down and back to 
the break of the poop. 

The skipper of the merchantman had all 
but forgotten Chris, until he reminded him 
of many a little job he had done for him at 
Portsmouth. Messages he had run, letters 
he had brought, and tricks he had played on 
board. 

" Oh," said the skipper, laughing, *I do 
remember one thing. I shan't forget getting 
'baecy in my colfee one morning. It was you, 
wasn't it, that did that? ” 

“Ay, sir, and there was something followed 
which I don't forget. You told otf one of 
the hands tu give шо a rope's-ending." 

" Did you have it?” 

“ No,” said Chris, with a merry lafgh, for 
the humorous recollection had driven his 
recent grief out of his head. ‘Never a 
stroke. I dived overboard from the mizzen 
rigging and swam half-way on shore under 
water.” 

“ And now, lad, you will be with us, and I 
will land you, I hope, safe and sound, on Eng- 
land’s merrie shores in less than a couple of 
months’ time.” 

^ А couple of months, sir!” 

Ay, lad, you forget we area plague-stricken 
ship. We won't be allowed to land a man 
until we are free from infection." 

“ Captain Weekes, sir?” 

“ Yes, my son." 

“ Do you go forward among the sick your- 
gelf ? ” 

“ Who but me ? ” 

“Then, sir, you must please let me have 
my way. l'ma beautiful nurse ; I'm going to 
help. Iam younger and stronger in blood 
maybe, and besides, sir, my life is of far less 
value to the ship or to anyone than yours 
is.” 

The skipper considered a little. 

“If you will you shall, Christopher. If 
you must you must. And I’m not saying but 
what you’re here in answer to our prayers ; so 
I consent. I'l give you an extra suit of 
clothes to wear forward, and you'll change 
&'tween decks, where I've been burning brim- 
stone." 

And young Christopher Cunningham com- 
menced his new duties that very day. 

I have no certainty what this particular 
plague was, and although I have the log of 
the Neptune lying on my table at this 
moment, there is nothing to tell me whether 
it was bubonic plague or cholera. 

But it seems from the entries I read that 
death came soon and sudden, and if the case 
were & bad one the stricken sailor never 
recovered. But those who did pull through 
lay prostrated for days or weeks. 

Every master-mariner had to be a doctor 
in those days, for few ships carried an apothe- 
cary. During the gale of wind that had 
now commenced, and which raged and howled 
for days, the ship being laid-to under all but 
bare poles, the bacilli of the disease appeared 
to have been blown clean away to the back 
of the north wind. 

I gatber this from the fact that, though 
two cases ended fatally on the night after 
Chris's arrival, no more hands got sick. — 

The dead were buried sans cérémonie, 
and Chris devoted himself to restoring the 
half-inanimate forms of the convalescents. 

It was a weary, weary time, however, but 
Chris never once let down his heart. He 
seemed scarcely to give himself time to take 
his food or rest, and the suffering men had 
seldom to call “ Chris " twice running. 

The honest master-mariner had a consul. 
tation with his mates as to what was best to 
be done now that things were brightening 
and the men recovering. 

The wind was still fair, and they could 
soon reach a British port; but why do so, 
only to hoist the plague-flag, and never be 
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allowed to land until the days of danger were 
past. 

They had been going home in ballast. The 
skipper put to the mates that he himself felt 
sure his owners would consider he had done 
the right thing if he kept at sea for two 
months’ time. 

“What!” said the mate, “and dodge 
about all the time doing nothing, like the 
Flying Dutchman trying to beat to windward 
and double the Саре!” 

" No, no; idleness would kill old Davy 
Jones. No,no. I’m going to shoulder all the 
responsibility, and I don’t suppose the men 
will mutiny. 

* Well," he continued, “let us alter course 
before we see the chalky clitfs, and stretch 
away over to the West Indies, and I'll lay 
we'll bring home a cargo that will pay the 
owners." 

Chris continued to nurse the sick, and, 
although he oftentimes thought about what 
he considered his blighted prospects, he 
never permitted his grief to show on his 
Ínce. 

He never doubted for a moment that 
Albert would get well on in the Service, and 
he began to think that, as things had turned 
out, he himself might as well stick now to 
the inerchant. service. There was less 
honour and glory attached to it, but in- 
finitely more money to be made, especially if 
he ever should have luck erough to own a 
ship of bis own. 

The crew hailed with delight the prospects 
of & voyage to the West Indies instead of 
lying for months, maybe, in sight of their 
own shores, but without the power of landing. 

So the course was altered. The sick were 
told of it, and, really, I think the news 
encouraged them, for, before long, nearly 
everyone was out of his bunk and moving 
about the decks or sitting in the sunshine. 

Chris had a splendid gift of story-telling, 
and he was quite as good as a book —nay, I 
might say a small library—on board the 
Neptune. 

A voyage to the West Indies was a long 
one in those days. 

A thorough disinfection of the ship was 
ordered. There was as much brimstone on 
board as would have sutliced to disinfect a 
man-o’-war, and it was used now above and 
below, till really the food smelt of it. 
Blankets were washed and fumigated, and so 
was every stitch of the men’s clothes, while 
everything of wearable kind that could Le 
spared was thrown overboard to give tho 
sharks dyspepsia. 
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Then water had to be thought about. 
That which was on board was hardly 
sufficient, and, moreover, it might be 
tainted. | 

They ran considerable risk in visiting one 
of the Channel Islands. But they could not 
do better, and so they pumped out the old 
water, and took on board fresh. Fresh рго- 
visions, too, and as much fruit as they 
thought would last. Then the voyage was 
begun in earnest. 

West and away, with a point or two of 
south in it. Steadily holding their course 
as well as wind would permit, and so on for 
three days without a single adventure. 

On the fourth day out, a black speck was 
seen on the weather bow, which was pre- 
sently made out to be a solitary boat. 

The mate brought her & point or two nearer 
the wind, and found five men in a famishing 
condition. Englishmen all, and the sole 
survivors of a brig that had foundered after 
being fired into by a French cruiser. So 
said the survivors. 

The poor fellows soon revived, and were а 
welcome addition to the crew of the Neptune, 
which was now fairly manned once more. 

On the fifth day they were chased by a 
French sloop, but showed her a clean pair of 
heels, and when night fell they “ doused "' 
lights, altered the course somewhat, and 80 
got clear away. 

Chris had plenty of time now on his 
hands, and devoted it to a still closer study 
of navigation, in which he had plenty of 
assistance from the skipper himself. 

His heart was in it, and so he was quick 
enough to learn. 


When Albert heard of the escape of the 
prisoner next morning he was, like everyone 
else, thunder-struck. There was a mystery 
&bout the matter that no one was able to 
fathom. The sentry alleged that he had 
never once left his post during the whole of 
the middle watch, that he had looked in 
several times and could have sworn he saw 
the man lying soundly asleep. He himself 
had never slept a wink, and he referred his 
questioners to his unblemished record in the 
Service, and no doubt this was & good one. 

There were many on board who considered 
the whole affair to be miraculous; but the 
commander himself believed that Chris had 
succeeded in picking the padlocks, had left 
his clothes behind him, and leapt overboard 
in the hopes probably of being picked up. 

It was in this belief that he had given 
orders for & boat to be called away, but on 
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noticing that the vessel in their wake was 
plague-stricken, this order had, of course, 
been countermanded. An entry of the whole 
case was made in the log-book, but as these 
records were seldom, if ever, read by the 
Lords of the Admiralty, no one on shore would 
be much the wiser. 

But Albert’s grief was very great, until 
Whitworth took him aside and told him of all 
that had occurred. 

Whitworth was a changed man from that 
day ; so once more was the truth of the old 
Book proved that the greatest sinner may be 
reclaimed by God’s good mercy. 

The voyage of the Neptune to the West 
Indies was a record one. 

There were fewer ships on the sea in those 
days, and this was one reason why scarcely a 
floating thing was seen until they reached 
the neighbourhood of Flores. The fact is 
that merchant vessels went to and fro in 
fleets while the great war lasted, and always 
under convoy of one or two ships of war. 

Only those who preferred to run risk 
rather than to pay for extra safety were to 
be met with all alone on the high seas. 

But Chris, ever on the alert to sight a 
man.o'-war, was aloft one afternoon scan- 
ning the horizon, when, right ahead of tho 
Neptune, he spied something on the water 
that appeared at first no bigger than a ses- 
gull. 
* Sail O!" he at once reported. 

Even this little incident caused consider- 
able bustle and excitement on board, and 
Chris was asked to be good enough to keep 
his glass on her. 

" If she turns out to be a ship-o’-war of any 
kind we’ll have to stand off,” said the skipper 
to the mate; and so still was it to-day that 
Chris, swinging high aloft, could hear eve 
word that was said. 


“Ay, sir. We don't want to sight no 
man-o’-war.. I've had some bother with 
them." 


“If she be a British man-o'-war, they'll 
board us, and take maybe half our crew away ; 
and if French or Spaniard, why, they’ll rob 
and fire us." 

“ Under full sail, Captain Weekes,” shouted 
Chris a few minutes after this. ‘ No cut of 
the Service about her, sir, but English un- 
mistakably." 

But, nevertheless, it was determined to keep 
the weather-gauge of her, for a time, at all 
events. 

Chris came below now, and a man took his 
place. 

(To be continued.) 
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CRESUS MINOR; OR, TOO MUCH OF А GOOD THING. 
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AS soon as the boys had scampered off 
Uncle Harry made his way slowly to 
the Doctor’s study. He felt that he had 
somehow failed in his duty. He knew 
that he ought to have spoken seriously to 
Harry. It is hardly respectable to bean uncle 
and not speak seriously to one’s nephews. 
Still, he felt that he had plenty of time before 
bim to do that sort of thing, and in the 
meantime he could not get up anything 
like genuine regret that he had not made 
life sadder that morning for his now penni- 
less nephew. 

In the Doctor's room he found Mr. Hobiter, 
who was making arrangements for leave of 
absence to get his brother's alfairs put 
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strgight. Very few words were needed to put 
the keen cld business man in possession of 
all the important facts in the case. A 
whispered conversation with the athletic 
young master followed at a window in the 
study at some distance from the Doctor's 
desk. Being private, this conversaticn can- 
not be reported ; but the Doctor could nct 
help reading from Hobiter's face that the 
old gentleman was saying something very 
pleasant. 

As а matter of fact. the Doctor was not at 
all surprised to hear some time aiterwards 
that young Hobiter— our friend Dick, that is 
— had bought up at the sale the whole of Den- 
bigh & Murly's office furniture, bad rented 


their office, and proposed to carry on as much 
of their business as their former clients would 
entiust bim with. The Doctor had a pretty 
shrewd guess where the necessary capital 
came from. But he rever knew, as we 
happen to know, that the capital (including 
Harry’s loan of 2407.) was all paid back with 
interest when Dick Hobiter turned out tbe 
very successful lawyer he has since become. 

Perbaps we ought to mention that another 
interview—this time with our friend Clancy— 
had equally pleasant results. I cannot say 
the exact amount. All I know is that Mis. 
Clancy was well pleased with the result of her 
idea of sending her husband as the messenger 
of glad tidings, 
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It is painful to have nothing more to say 
about the two blackguards, Denbigh and 
Marly. I want to say they were caught at 
Liverpool, and are now serving the rest of 
their fourteen years’ penal servitude. Instead 


of this I have to confess that they were. 


never heard of again. 
got clean off. 

It is a pity to have to record this strange 
miscarriage of justice. But evildoers do not 
usually escape. This Uncle Hairy discovered 
to his cost. After hehad had the interesting 
conversations with Hobiter and Clancy, he 
was invited to sit down beside the Head- 
master, who ratner uncomfortably hitched 
about a little and then began : 

“And now, Mr. Lapworth, I must speak 
seriously to you." 

Again we must regard the interview ns 
private. It would reverse the laws of 
nature if young people were allowed to hear 
an uncle spoken seriously to. 

Uncle Harry seems to have kept up his 
end of the argument pretty well after all, for 
his concluding remark could be heard by all 
the worid. 

“Well, then, Dr. Culverton, it is agreed 
that we are to have this final treat on Satur- 
day evening in the Common Hall." 

The shameful truth must be told. Uncle 
Harry had persuaded the Doctor to let him 
give what he called a “square meal " to the 
whole school on Saturday first. 

* And you, on your part, undertake to keep 
young Lapworth rigidly to his shilling a 
week after this ?” | 

" Rigidly!" replied Uncle Harry with a 
great appearance of severity. 

Uncle Harry’s only condition had been 
that the newsof this treat should be kept a 
profound secret till he caught his train. 

“Т am too old now to run the risk of 
popularity here," he had explained. 

In spite of this condition the news reached 
ourtwo young friends almost immediately ; 
for as soon as they had escaped from the 
Library Lackland had proposed an im- 
mediate rush to the Quad to share in the 
Clancy demonstration. 

* [f you haven't any serious objection," 
said Harry faintly, “ I'd like to go for some 
prog first. I’m starving.” 

* Oh," remarked Lackland in that aggrieved 
way people who are not hungry adopt towards 
those who are. “ Had you breakfast во early 
as all that? ” 

* Haven't had breakfast at all, I tell you," 
cried Harry fiercely. 

“ My word!" cried Lackland sympathetic- 
ally but incredulously. ‘ You don’t expect me 
to swallow that.” 

“Tm ready to swallow anything, I am,” 
cried Harry, opening his mouth to an appal- 
ling extent. 

Mrs. Scremlints was at first sympathetic, 
but she was called away in the middle of 
Harry’s belated breakfast, which was un- 
fortunate for her provisions. The moment 
she left the room Lackland joined in with 
such spirit that no onlooker would have sup- 
posed tbat Harry had had the advantage of a 
prolonged fast. 

It was not the havoc that Lackland had 
wrought that accounted for Mrs. Scremlint’s 
shortened i mper when she returned. The 
fact is, that sue had been told of the proposed 
entertainment ; and as she did not approve 
of such irregularities her temper suffered, and 
во did Harry and Lackland. 

However, they felt themselves repaid for 
their sufferings by the information that came 
out of her grumbling, and they left school in 
high good-humour to spend their remaining 
four pounds twelve shillings and sixpence. 

It looks a little ungrateful of Harry not to 
have tried to see his uncle again bcfore that 
gentleman departed. But this remaining 
money was a sullicient explanation, The 


They seem to have 
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money further explains why the two did not 
join the other fellows in mauling Clancy. 
Instead, they slipped away and followed quiet 


‘lanes till they came to the broad Latemhead 


Road. 

When they got to town they gazed long 
and earnestly at many windows. This time 
they could not afford to make mistakes. 
Lackland could not this time talk airily 
about a handful of sovereigns. They had 
their four-twelve-six. and had to be careful 
accordingly. 

Still, in competent hands, four-twelve-six 
can go a very long way. So our friends had 
quite a brilliant array of possible purchases 
noted on an old scoring-sheet that Harry 
happened to have in his pocket, when an 
object appeared that completely absorbed 
their attention, and took the shine out of all 
the noted treasures. 

If there had been any of the fellows about, 
it would have been different; but as things 
were, there was nothing to hinder our friends 
from standing right through a whole Punch- 
and-Judy entertainment. They went farther. 
They followed the show to its next pitch, 
and stood out another performance. Again 
they went farther. Harry dropped a whole 
shilling into the tin that the ragged, shiver- 
ing woman carried round. 

One would think they could not go farther 
than that; but they did. Again they fol- 
lowed the show, only to be disappointed by 
seeing it make for the country down that 
same Scaramel Street of unhappy memory. 

“ Gemini!” cried Нагу uneasily. 
“ They’re going off.” 

Now, you are not to suppose that it was 
the mere pleasure of looking on that lured 
our friends to follow the show. It was the lust 
of possession. Without a word spoken they 
understood each other. They knew that 
both regretted bitterly the hard fate that 
had brought this superb investment only at 
the moment at which they had not the neces- 
sary funds. Had they met Punch yesterday, 
they could have bought him out of hand. 
But what was four-twelve-six—alas! now 
only four-eleven-six—in front of a whole 
theatre with company complete. 

“І wonder what the price of the lot is?” 
muttered Lackland. “ What а sensation we'd 
make at the blow.out on Saturday if we 
could only buy up the kit.” 

“І say,” cried Harry excitedly, * they're 
going in there.” 

There meant a rather disreputable-look- 
ing half inn half grog-shop not far from 
the place where Lackland pretended to break 
his leg; one of those nondescript places 
that are to be found at the outskirts of most 
towns. 

The man and woman went inside, carrying 
ihe box of puppets with them, but the stage 
was left outside propped up against the 
wall, and guarded by Toby. 

* Couldn't we hire them for Saturday ? ” 
asked Harry wistfully. 

"Oh, I daresay we could," was the in- 
different reply. ‘But what I want is io 
play the thing myself. I'd give a deal to be 
able to play that squeaker.” 

“ Well, we can buy the squeaker anyway. 
Are you game to come іп?” D 

There were few things that Lackland was 
not game for, but one of them was to enter 
this evil-smelling den. It was not that he 
was afraid, but that he was disgusted. He 
suggested another course. 

“ Let's meddle with the stage, then Toby’ll 
howl, and the man'll come out, and we can 
talk to him.”’ 

With these words Lackland lifted up the 
green-baize covering so as to step inside 
the stage-box. Toby did not bark; he was 
an educated dog, and made very quietly for 
Lackland's calf; and had not the watchful 
Harry fetched him a quick kick on the snout 


poor Lackland might have had another and 
less comfortable visit to the hospital. 

This time Toby did bark; not angrily as 
in reply to the kick, but calmly and dispassion- 
ately as one who calls attention to unjustifi- 
able conductin others. In answer to Toby’s 
three separate yelps, his master appeared at 
the door, a pewter pot in his right hand, а clay 
pipe in his left. There was no appearance 
of anger on his face. As a matter of fact, 
he had bad his eye on the boys all the after- 
noon, and was not without hope of making 
something out of them. 

* Well, young gents,” he asked jovially, 
“ wantin’ ter try yer 'ands on ol’ Punch, 
eh?" 

The young gents looked at one another 
sheepishly, wondering how this rough fellow 
had so easily read their thoughts. 

“What’s the price of Punch?" gasped 
Harry, after an awkward pause. 

* Wot's the price о’ Punch? Wy, yer 
young cannibals, we don’ buy an’ sell Punches 
any more’n we sell babies. But, I say, I'll 
let yer 'ave a turn o' the pipes an’ things fur 
'arf a quid.” 

“How much is that ?” 

“Wy, bless yer innercent eyes, ‘arf a 
quid’s plain speakin'. "Ave yer ever 'eard o’ 
sitch a thing ав а 'arf-sov'ring ? " 

" Yes ; but what's the price of the whole 
thing? You must have bought it some time." 

“ Bought it! W'y, don’ yer know ’at 
Punches allers runs i’ the blood like measles 
—comes down fro’ father ter son? Now, 
d'yer 'appen ter ’ave a 'arf-sov'ring 'andy." 

“Oh, I've a half-sovereign right enough ; 
but what we want is the show to ourselves, if 
you'd only tell us the price." 

* Well, then. 'Ow much can yer offer?” 
asked the man, evidently willing to take a 
business-like view of the situation. 

“That isn't fair. What did they cost you 
when they werenew? " 

" Oh, lor," exclaimed the man pityingly. 
* ^O ever 'eard o'a new Punch? Oh, lor’! " 

* Well, then, what's your figure for the lot, 
as they stand?” 

Harry’s recent position as a really wealthy 
man had given him a certain amount of 
confidence in making his demand, a con- 
fidence that was not without its effect on tie 
showman. After all, there might be great 
possibilities in this deal with inexperienced 
schoolboys. The man required time to 
think, so he asked: 

“D'yer mean the 'ole show—pipes, an’ 
drum, an’ all the props. ? ” 

* Yes, of course. What's the good of half 
a Punch? ” 

* An! would yer be wantin’ Toby too?” 

“Of course. He goes with the show, 
doesn’t Һе?” 

“ Ап’ the ol’ отап?’ 

Harry was staggered. In a certain sense 
she went with the show as much as Toby. 
But he felt that she was not quite so 
essential. No, he didn’t think they need 
throw in the old woman. 

By this time the man had had leisure to 
make up his mind. 

“ I’m afeard yer don’ know wot yer a tryin’ 
for wen yer try for ter buy a Punch. ‘Ave 
yer a twenty-poun’ note ’andy?”’ 

The fall on the two faces showed the man 
that this figure was quite beyond his cus- 
tomers’ reach. Не aecordingly tried to 
arrange to hire his show at a pound a day. 
His offer had obviously great attractions for 
Harry, but for some inexplicable cause Lack- 
land did his best to put difficulties in the way. 
After two or three misses, one of Lackland’s 
winks hit Harry, who thereupon desisted 
from all interference, and allowed his chum 
to finish the interview in his own way. 

“Going along this way after your rest? ” 
asked Lackland by way of closing the con- 


versátion; and when assured of the direction 


in which the show was to move, the two boys 
made off. 

“ Well, what is it?" asked Lapworth a 
little severely, when they were out of earshot. 
He saw that his chum had an idea, and he 
was envious. 

“Why not sell back the tuck-shop?” 
burst out Lackland impetuously. * It’s no 
good to us now. It’s worse than no good. 
We can’t have the fellows going there stodging 
themselves, with your uncle's blow-out 
coming on at night. We must get back our 
money from Ruby, and hurry back and meet 
Punch and buy the show. Let's pad along 
like mad." 

Ruby was not at all surprised to see her 
yesterday's customers reappear. She had 
felt unhappy all night about this irregular 
bargain, and was sure that trouble must come 
of it. She knew before he opened his mouth 
what Harry would say. 

“I say, Ruby, I don’t want your tuck-shor 
any more, so you just fork out the twenty- 
two pounds and the half-quid." 

Harry’s rudeness was deliberate. He 
thought it would strike terror into the old 
woman. The newly learned half-quid he 
thought particularly effective. 

* A bargain's a bargain, Master Lapworth,” 
replied Ruby quietly, “апі I've got a 
witness." 

Harry winced as he heard his own words 
quoted against himself, and he knew that 
the receipt he carried in his pocket told only 
against himself. He came otf his high 
horse. 

* See here, Ruby, our fellows can't come 
down on Saturday. My treat’s all bust up. 
Now you won't take all that money for 
nothing; that would be-—well, it wouldn't be 
honest,” he concluded lamely, being un- 
wiling to anger her by using stronger 
words. 

“ So there's to be no young gents here on 
Saturday ? " asked Ruby suspiciously. 

* No—well—not many anyway," answered 
Harry, steering as carefully as he could 
between deception and foolish frankness. 

“Then who's to make up to me for what 
ГЇЇ lose on Saturday ? " asked the business- 
like Ruby. 

As soon as it became a matter of “ making 
up," the transaction became easy. In а few 
minutes Harry and his friend were moving 
off in a state of great satisfaction with 
twenty recovered sovereigns, while Ruby 
stayed behind no less satisfied with the two 
and a-half sovereigns that remained with her 
as pure gain for doing just nothing at 
all; for, as a matter of fact, she had lost 
nothing by yesterday's sale and to-day's re- 
purchase. 

The showman was more than astonished 
to see histwo would-be customers again ; but 
as they evidently meant business this time, 
he made no objection to dump down the 
show he was carrying on his buck. 

“Chuck the box 'ere under the 'edge, 
Hevangeline," he said to the woman, who was 
carrying the puppet-box. “I’m agoin’ to sit 
down." 

Accordingly he seated himself as on a 
throne on the upturned box, and treated the 
two boys after a regal fashion. As soon as he 
knew that they were prepared with twenty 
sovereigns he raised his terms. He could 
not now part with his treasures under 
twenty-five pounds. But Lackland, who had 
quietly assumed the lead in the bargaining, 
was absolutely firm. Twenty pounds or 
nothing. 

Finally, the bargain was struck at twenty, 
and the question of delivery was discussed. 
Lackland refused to pay even a penny on the 
spot. On the other hand, the man stub- 
bornly refused to go on unless he got at 
least & pound at once. The wily Lackland 
finally arranged a compromise by which 
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three pounds were paid down, while Toby 
was to be led off as security. The theatre 
itself, with the puppets, the pipes, the drum, 
and all the rest, were to be handed over that 
night at a very late hour in the middle of 
the avenue, where Harry undertook to meet 
the man and pay over the remaining seyen- 
teen pounds. 

Tenderly the woman took off Toby's some- 
what dirty frill, tenderly she kissed his cold 
little snout, and tearfully she handed over her 
little companion in trouble to the two boys, 
who at the moment felt more like slave- 
dealers than Christian schoolboys. 

Instead of a frill, Toby had now a string 
round his neck; the other end of this string 
was in Harry’s hand. Poor Toby was 
hopelessly in the hands of his purchasers. 
The man seemed to have no feeling about the 
parting with his dog, and the dog as little 
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at parting with him. Не merely gave 
a sharp order, which Toby seemed to under- 
stand perfectly. At all events, he kept 
closely to the heels of his new masters, and 
never once looked back. 

Already the flush of triumph for our friends 
was past; the chill difficulty of the future 
lay before them. It was glorious to be a 
Punch proprietor, but what were they to 
do with the show and all the rest till 
Saturday ? They had a while to think about 
the stage, but this poor little shivering 
white poodle at their heels demanded 
immediate attention. Where in the world 
were they to put it? 

Harry had a plan, it is true, and a good one 
too; but he felt none too contident of its 
success, and if it fell through it was all over 
with everything. 


( To be continued. 


In the Fields and Hedgerows.—Magpie and Chaffinch, 
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NE who travels with his eyes open is 
bound to gather a store of impressions 
and experience which will give him matter 
for reflection in after-days, and probably in- 
fluence him to the last hourof hislife. This 
will be the case even if he never leave his 
native county, and even if his only means 
of locomotion be nothing more than the 
modest cycle. ‘Thus it was during a brief 
holiday tour that I had the tragic adventure 
of Rolf Holroyd and the Steep of Latching, 
an incident which has left a deeper mark 
upon my mind than any other of my experi- 
ences. 

I met Holroyd on an August morning, 
when I had been riding alone for two days. 
The district was new to me, and I was quite 
ready to welcome a face I had seen before. 
It was a pleasant face enough, and I had 
first seen it during a business journey in the 
Midlands some two years previously. 

“ Yes," said Holroyd, when I had broken 
the ісе. “That was at Birmingham. I am 
the last partner in Hurcum, Hurcum & 
Holroyd. I suppose you are going on to 
Latching? Soam I.” 

We rode together from that point, and 
neither of us seemed to regret the meeting. 
In fact it was quite apparent to me that the 
last partner in the Birmingham firm was 
glad of my company. His was partly a 
business tour, and he intended to stay at 
Latching for a couple of days in the interests 
of his house. 

“I am sent because I know the district," 
he said carelessly. “ Our man who did this 
county has left us suddenly, and I have to 
pick up the threads. But I am making a 
holiday of it at the same time." 

“Then you have been down here 
before ? ” 

" Several years ago— уез.” 

Then he changed the subject rather 
hastily, though I did not notice it at the 
time. Afterwards I remembered the fact. 

During the afternoon we had occasion to 
rest under a sheltering chestnut at the road- 
side. While we sat there, enjoying a lazy 
chat, we were joined by the tenant of a small 


cottage we had just pessed. With the 
freedom characteristic of the countryman, he 
entered into conversation, and presently 
began to make inquiries. 

“ You'll be going on to Latching to-night ? ” 
he said. 

“ Yes,” I replied. 

The man nodded. After a pause he went 
on: А 
“If you ride in after dark you had better 
keep your eyes open. The Steep is a nasty 
bit in broad daylight, let alone at night." 

There was little need to warn us, especi- 
ally at such a distance from the danger. 
But the fellow went on, in his leisurely way, 
and soon showed us why he had touched the 
subject. 

“The town lies low, and the road, after a 
sharp curve, gives & long fall right away to 
the site of the old West Gate. At the bottom 
there's another turn, with a low stone bridge 
juet in front. Of course there's a notice- 
board at the top, but accidents will huppen, 
just the same. I remember one some five 
za ago, when I lived near the town my- 
self." 

It was evident that he wanted to tell us of 
&n event which had naturally impressed him. 
Holroyd made some sign of moving, but did 
not rise. 

"It was & very nasty affair," the story- 
teller went on contentedly. ‘There were 
two young fellows, commercials, I believe, 
coming down to Latching from Sandover. 
They had come to Sandover by train, and 
were going to do the neighbourhood on their 
cycles. Perhaps they hadn't heard encugh 
about the Steep, though I fancy that one of 
them had been there before. Anyway, they 
reached it just after dusk, and somehow the 
younger of the two came down at full speed. 
His brake gave way when he tried it, and he 
couldn't do the curve at the bottom. So he 
went crash into the bridge." 

I gave a slight shiver, and prepared to rise. 
But the whole had not yet been told. 

“There was some queer talk about that 
affair," the man went on cautiously. "I 
don’t know the rights or the wrongs, but 


there it was. They did say—not at the 
inquest, but about the place—that the two 
young fellows had had high words on the 
road. When some men feel angry they shut 
their teeth, and keep silence for a long time. 
The Steep’s a bad place, and a word of warn- 
ing there may mean а lot. If it’s not spoken 
— well, that makes all the difference! " 

It was clear that our casual acquaintance 
had a strong taste for sensation and mystery. 
I rose to my feet with a careless question : 

“ I suppose there was nothing more about 
it, was Шеге?” 

“Oh no, sir. The thing is pretty well 
forgotten by now. I shouldn't have men- 
tioned it myself if you hadn't been going that 
way." 

J thanked him for the thought, and bade 
him good-day. Then I went after Holroyd, 
who had already mounted. It was some 
moments before I overtook him. 

u“ That was a queer story," I remarked pre- 
sently. 

“ Rubbish !” was his emphatic answer. 
“А  sensation-lover’s gossip — nothing 
more.” 

I was considerably surprised. ‘ Oh,” I 
said. “Then you had heard the thing 
before ? ” 

For a few seconds he did not speak. It 
seemed to me that be felt sorry he had said 
so much. Then he replied, more mildly : 

* Yes, I had heard it before, as it happened. 
The fellow was making much of a plain 
accident. It is the habit of some people to 
do so.” 

It was clear to me that he had no taste for 
the subject. Probably, knowing the facts, he 
was somewhat disgusted to hear the sugges- 
tions which gossip had woven round them. 
Seeing this, I left the matter where it stood, 
and turrred to something else. | 

To dismiss it from my mind effectively, 
however, was exceedingly difficult. For one 
thing, we were bound for the scene of that 
unpleasant incident, and the connection 
between the place and the story had been 
effectively made. The name, Latching, now 
appeared on every milestone, and could not 


fail to remind me occasionally of what I had 
heard, though 1 did not make any reference 
to it. 

We halted for tea at the village of Asbridge, 
some ten miles short of Latching. We had 
arranged to refresh ourselves here, rest a 
while, and ride into the town by nightfall. 

* Will you order the tea ? ” said Holroyd, as 
we reached the Golden Lion. “TIl go and 
get a wash." 

I carried out the suggestion, and tea was 
presently served in a sinall back room look- 
ing out upon the inn garden. It was not a 
lively meal, for Holroyd was strangely quiet 
and preoccupied; so [ was not sorry when 
the landlord of the Golden Lion, passing the 
open window, paused to speak to us. 

" А fine evening," he said. * You're going 
оп to Latching, 1 suppose ? ” 

* Yes," I answered, for the second time 
that day. 

* So I thought, sir. Dut if you ride in 
after dusk, don't forget the Steep. That's 
the hill that leads into the town." 

“Another warning,” I said to myself. 
But, after all, the same words were probably 
uttered by the same min a dozen times a 
day during the summer months. He prob- 
ably did not realise that in these days of 
maps and road-books, the Steep of Latching 
would be pretty well known to anyone who 
might have occasion to use it. 

“We'll keep a good look-out,” I said, 
smiling ; andI glanced at Holroyd, expect- 
ing & smile in return. But he was sitting 
with his back to the window, and did not 
geem to catch my glance. 

The landlord placed his elbow on the 
window-ledge, and settled himself comfort- 
ably. He was an old man, and I saw that 
we were in for а gossip. It did not occur to 
me that the gossip would contain a story, 
and I certainly did not dream that we 
should hear again the unpleasant story 
we had already heard. Yet so it was. 

"A good look-out is & good thing," he 
said oracularly, ‘especially when you're 
coming to a place like the Steep. Now I 
remember the last accident on the Steep— 
not the last fall, but the last fatal accident, I 
ought to say. Why, the young fellows had 
their tea in this very house, after riding 
down from Sandover. It was in this very 
month—August—and on this same day in 
the week —a Wednesday." 

I leaned back in my chair. The same 
story was to be told again, but with 
additional details and probably additional 
mystery. I prepared to listen in patience; 
but at that moment Holroyd rose suddenly, 
moved from the table without & word to me 
or a look to the window, and hastily left the 
room. 

Interrupted, the landlord paused to look 
after him. Then he looked at me, in my 
turn, somewhnt closely. 

“І beg your pardon, sir. I have half a 
fancy that I have seen the gentleman before. 
Might I ask you his name? ” 

"His name? It is Holroyd,” I answered 
in surprise. 

The landlord of the Golden Lion removed 
his elbow from the window-ledge and 
turned to look down the garden. It seemed 
to me that his flow of story had suddeniy 
been checked. And, while I waited, some one 
at the other side of the house gave a shrill 
call. I do not believe that the call was for 
him, but he took it as his cue. 

“* Beg pardon, sir—I'l have to go," he 
said hurriedly; and he left me with such 
alacrity that I could scarcely help smiling. 
And that was the last I saw of him. 

Holroyd did not return, so I finished my 
tea alone. Then I sat at the window, enjoy- 
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ing a quiet rest, until it was nearly time to 
be leaving. Just at that point my fellow- 
wayfarer at last looked in. 

“ Alone?" he asked. 
is he? ” 

“ Long ago,” I replied. He was a little 
excited, and I wondered what he had been 
doing with his time. 

He hesitated, lodking at me curiously. 
Then he put a question : 

“I suppose he told you that yarn over 
again, did he? ” 

~ The accident story? Oh, no. 
called away, and had no chance." 

"Oh! Well shall we start? I fancy 
it's full time." 

I agreed at once, and rose. А few 
minutes later I was waiting for him in the 
road. 

Yet he did not come, although he had 
been the one to propose a start. Evening 
was drawing on, and if we intended to reach 
the town in good time we had no room for 
delay. What was keeping him ? 

Then, from where I stood, I caught a 
glimpse, through an open window of a stout, 
grey-clad figure—the figure of Holroyd—in 
the bar of the inn. I watched a little while 
in growing disgust, learning more of my 
chance companion than I wished to know; 
for in that brief period a glass was twice 
filled and emptied. A moment longer I 
waited, my annoyance increasing. Then I 
mounted, and started off down the village 
street. 

I went slowly, so that he might come up 
with me, though I did not feel at all anxious 
that he should do so. In fact, I felt that my 
acquaintance had not turned out a great 
success after all, and that his room might be 
quite a3 good as his company. But we were 
not to part just yet, for I had scarcely left the 
village before he overtook me. 

I saw at a glance that be was flushed and 
excited. This was evidently the result of his 
delay at the Golden Lion, for which he made 
no attempt to apologise. His speech was 
abrupt and his manner nervous. 

From that moment we had very little to say 
{о one another. The shadows were deepen- 
ing, and we got the best of the road by 
riding in single file, Holroyd keeping in front. 
Presently I observed that he glanced fre- 
quently over his shoulder, as if to make sure 
that 1 was in sight; but this was not the 
reason, as I soon discovered. 

“Why do you wear brown?” he asked 
suddenly, once, when I had happened to 
draw up close. 

It was a somewhat extraordinary question. 
“Oh, I don't know. Why?" I asked in 
return. 

* Because I hate brown," answered 
Holroyd abruptly; and then, without ex- 
plaining anything, he quickly increased the 
distance that separated us. 

Those words were about the last that 
passed between us in conversation. At that 
time I could have no clue to their significance, 
and they gave me no inkling of the mental 
condition of my companion. I charged his 
surprising question, as well as his apparent 
nervous excitement, to his unwise indulgence 
at our last stopping.place. Little did I 
imagine that all these things were pointing 
forward to a tragedy in which I was myself 
to play a part. 

It was quite dusk when we drew near 
Latching. Holroyd was some distance ahead, 
and we had not communicated for a distance 
of threeor four miles. lt occurred to me at 
last that, in his present condition, he might 
have entirely forgotten my existence. It 
also occurred to me that he was quite likely, 
under those circumstances, to forget the 
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Steep of Latching, and to pass the warning 
notice-board without observing it. I decided, 
immediately, that I must catch up with him. 

There was no time to lose, so I pressed 
forward. In two or three minutes I had him 
in view, just as we approached that curve in 
the road which led to the Steep. It was 
quite dusk now, but there was no mistaking 
his figure. When we were about half-way 
round the curve I thought myself near 
enough to gain his attention by & shout. 
Without slackening speed, I called him by 
name. 

He turned his head to glance back, and I 
raised my hand as a signal. The thing that 
happened afterwards amazed me atthe time, 
but it is now perfectly clear to me. 

As I had guessed, Holroyd had for the 
moment quite forgotten my existence; nor 
was he sufliciently clear-headed to recall 
instantly the happenings of the day and my 
real connection with himself. So my call 
startled him, and awoke all the fears of a 
guilty mind. 

Looking round, he saw, not the chance 
companion of the day's journey, but a figure 
which he had never been able to shut out 
from his mental vision since the last time he 
had seen it, five years before —the figure of 
& young man in brown, riding after him 
through the shadows, calling him by name, 
and raising & hand in recognition or in 
warning. I had come suddenly like an ap- 
parition, and it was as an apparition that he 
received me. Giving a sharp cry, he made an 
effort to escape by speed, and shot forward. I 
called again, but vainly; then the highway 
opened, and I saw a long, steep road, with the 
lightsof the town twinkling at its foot. Before 
lcould realise it, Holroyd had passed the 
crown of the hill and had shot silently and 
swiftly into the shadows below. 

And presently, when I reached the end of 
our journey, I founda group of people gathered 
about the buttress of a low stone bridge. A 
shattered cycle had been pushed aside, and 
they were bending over the man who had 
ridden it. 


Holroyd waa taken to the Latching In- 
firmary, and his friends were telegraphed 
for. The case was a hopeless one froin the 
first, and when he regained consciousness 
after three davs’ stupor it was only for a 
little while. What he said during that іп. 
terval need not be enlarged upon, but I may 
remark that it confirmed the suspicions of 
thos» who remembered the fatal accident to 
his cousin, John Hurcum, five years before. 

The young men had been rivals, not only in 
their business relationships, but also in an- 
other respect. They had quarrelled upon 
the Latching road, and the elder, not in 
premeditated malice, but in momentary 
anger, had withheld the word of warning 
until it was too late to utter it. But níter- 
wards he had brooded over his secret con- 
tinually, and the accusing face of his cousin 
had been ever before bim. Some morbid 
feeling had forced him to revisit the scene, 
and the curious incidents of that fatal day 
had awakened his conscience again. He 
had tried to drown its voice by a method to 
which he had resorted before, and this had 
led directly to the final scene, on precisely 
the same spot. 

There is little more to say. The case was 
one of a secret guilt and an accusing con- 
Science, and it is this that makes it the 
memorable adventure of my life. There are 
few of us who can “ keep conscience as the 
noonday clear," but to me the story of Rolf 
Holroyd is & standing warning. Heaven 
help those who are the bearers of a secret 
such as his! 
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sight our readers will 
probably be disposed to 
settle themselves down to 
a good old story connected 
with icebergs and North 
Poles, Esquimos and har- 
poons. They might per- 
haps, if the weather per- 
mitted, curl themselves up 
in comfortable chairs be- 
fore & blazing fire, pre- 
paratory to following—at 
a distance—the whalers in 
their hazardous and frigid 
exploits in the Arctic seas! 

They can, however, go out into the orchard 
and swing themselves into hammocks under 
the apple-trees to enjoy this particular story 
of a whale; for the facts here recorded 
occurred on the coast of dear Old England, 
in the sunny South, where the fishermen do 
not usually cast their nets for whales! 

The scene of our narrative was a quiet, 
dreamy place, nestling under the cliffs, 
inhabited by fisherfolk and other sea-dogs, 
whowere happy if they were catching herrings, 
and happier if spinning a yarn unlike the 
present one—for the yarn of the local sea- 
dog was, sad to say, not always true. 

The fishing-boats were drawn up high and 
dry on the beach, and few of the natives were 
to be seen about, for the wind was blowing 
hard from the south-east and had continued 
from that quarter for two days. - Outside the 
sheltered bay the Channel was white with 
crested breakers, and grey, ragged clouds 
scudded swiftly over the cliffs from the sea. 


While all was cheerless and stormy with- 
out, there was a warm cosy corner within 
the ingle-nook of the Sailors’ Rest, the 
principal gossip centre of Catchum-on-Sea. 

Here sat Barney Conger, the jolliest old 
sea-dog of the village, full of good-humour, 
mischief, and yarns. Opposite him sat 
Mike Mugby, the village grocer and post- 
master, whose face was sour as his tongue. 
His duty in life was to supply his neighbours 


with candles, soap, and cheese at ten per 
cent. &bove the prices at the nearest market 
town, and transact the postal business, with 
the aid of his sadly wrinkled wife, scurvily 
and discontentedly, since he made little or 
nothing out of it. In short, we are sorry to 
say, Mugby was mean. 

They were a quaintly assorted couple, as 
they sat there, gossiping and warming their 
toes before the crackling logs. 
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“Wot I says is," snarled Mugby, “that 
it’s all 'umbug that the whole village should 
’ave free use of the parish pump without 
paying for the water they get. Wot I says 
is, they ought to pay a penny a bucket and 
reduce the rates we pays for feeding the 
paupers in the poor-house—and, wot’s more, 
I mean to tell the Mayor wot 1 thinks when 
I sees him, that I do——” 

* Well said, Mugby!” laughed Conger. 
“Well said—but what of yerself? If you 
pays a penny a bucket for water, you'll be 
paying a deal more than what you pays at 
the present time as your share of the poor- 
tax --—” 

“ Doan't use no water,” growled Mugby. 

The merry peals of Conger’s laughter were 
interrupted by the sound of hurrying feet 
and excited voices passing the windows of 
the Sailors’ Rest. 

The pair were up in an instant, for excite- 
ment and energy were scarce in Catchum-on- 
Sea. 

* Wot's up, landlord ?" queried Conger of 
the ruddy-faced keeper of the “ Rest." 

* Doan't knaw eggsactly,” he replied, “ but 
I do be thinking there's summat strange 
'appening on the beach —leastwise, I 'ave seed 
Bill Slowby, the blacksmith, 'urrying down 
that way—and 'e doan't ’urry for nothink, 
I'm thinking." 

This was enough for Conger and Mugby. 
They hurried out of the place, and the clatter 
of their heavy boots on the cobbles of the 
High Street joined in the general noisy 
scramble towards the beach. 

There was Tony Hachit, the butcher, 
excitedly gesticulating as he bustled along 
by the side of Bob Nailer, the joiner. Billy 
Baker, the tinker, was actually running with 
Tommy Tinker, the baker, in the frieudliest 
manner imaginable. They were in a habit 
of passing one another by on their walks 
of a Sunday (they were rival tenors in the 
village choir). All were united in the 


genera] commotion and breathless excite- 
ment of the moment. 


Even Mrs. Darnsocks, the hosier’s wife, was 
calling, in a friendly manner also, across the 
street to Mrs. Snippy, the tailor’s wife— 
neighbours who, on ordinary occasions, were 
not neighbourly—for Mrs. Snippy had said 
there was no room for a hosier in Catchum- 
on-Sea. 

The excitement noticeable in the High 
Street, however, was nothing compared with 
the excitement at the waterside. 

* Wot's up?" panted Mugby to Handiman, 
the coastguard, as he joined the quickly 

thering crowd.’ 

* Well, I do believe," answered Handiman, 
"that there be a grampus or water-logged 
sea-sarpint a-coming ashore. Look 'e," he 
added, pointing with his telescope to the 
centre of the bay. “That there objec’ ain't 
'errings." 

Even Conger's usual grin was changed to 
one of questioning awe, as he gazed out at 
the mysterious visitor disturbing the wonted 
quietude of the place. 

The more curious strained forward, and 
the more nervous held back, but none could 
offer any solution of the phenomenon, until 
Handiman, who had clapped his telescope 
once more to his eye, exclaimed, **'Pon my 
honour, I do believe it be a whale!” 

And sure enough it was—but not in prime 
condition. The poor leviathan of the north- 
ern seas had evidently come south, and, 
while cruising about the Channel, had lost 
his whereabouts. The south-easterly wind, 
too, had assisted him on his road to destruc- 
tion, for here he was drifting into the bay of 
Catchum-on-Sea, a helpless derelict. 

No doubt the huge monster had been 
driven towards the shallows of the coast, and, 
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after being beaten abont among the rocks 
and sandbanks, had become exhausted, and 
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was now a lifeless, inert mass of blubber and 
whalebons, floating aimlessly on the surface, 
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** All were united in the general commotion.” 
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the unconscious cause of all the excite- 
ment. 

Many willing hands were soon out in their 
boats and towing their captive on to the 
shingle, amidst the delighted cheers oí the 
Catchumites. 

The Parish Beadle lost no time in assert- 
ing his authority, and stepping before the 
crowd with the importance ever associated 
with his office, he loudly claimed possession 
of the prize, on behalf of the Mayor and 
Council. 

A Council meeting was convened by the 
Mayor on the tidings of the great event 
reaching his ears, at which it was decided to 
offer this great catch of blubber and bone for 
sale by auction. Accordingly the High 
Street and its occupants were soon listening 
to the tinkling bell of the town crier and to 
the droning notes of his wheezy, indistinct, 
and worn-out voice. 


“Oh yes, oh yes, oh yes." (Tinkle, tinkle.) 
“This is to give notice—to-morrow at the 
market-place—at eleven of the clock—in 
the morning—by the order of his Waship 
the Mayor—and Council—Mr. ’Ammer will 
offer for sale—the carcass—of a dead 
whale." (Tinkle, tinkle.) “Oh yes, oh yes, 
oh yes—by the order of his Waship the 
Mayor —and Council — Mr. ’Ammer — will 
knock down — the dead whale — to the 
highest bidder, God save the King." (Tinkle, 
tinkle.) 

Now, as Mugby heard the announcement 
his spirits rose within him—a faint smile 
even was seen for a moment to flicker on his 
sour visage—for here, at last, was the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime ! 

Who but Mugby could turn to good account 
those tons of blubber and bone ? 

A fortune awaited him. He would buy 
the monster on the morrow—yes, if he had 
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to pay five pound for it ! 
would. 

What wonder, then, that at the auction 
sale in the morning Conger, from a mis- 
chievous desire to extract the full 5I. from 
Mugby, should show a determined desire to 
possess that whale, until his bid had mounted 
up to 4l. 19s. 6d. against the exasperated 
Mugby. “Five pound!" roared the candle- 
seller, as he glared angrily at Conger. No 
further bid being forthcoming, the prize was 
Mugby’s. 

How he rubbed his hands in glee and 
chuckled behind his greasy counter as he 
thought of the fortune awaiting him. He 
would hire half a dozen fishermen to cut up 
the blubber, and pay them threepence an hour 
for their wages. 

After calculating all expenses, he saw his 
way clearly—or thought he did !—to making 
a handsome profit of 500/. by selling his tons 


He told Conger he 
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Mugby offers Threepence per Hour. 


of blubber—500/. in Mugby's pocket! Пе 
could almost hear them jingling there 
already ! 

Chuckling still, he shuffled down to the 
beach, there to gaze on his fortune and 
engage his “ cutters-up." 

"'Phreepence an hour?" snorted Bill 
Kipper to Mugby's offer. ** Not me— nothing 
less than a shilling an hour will get Kipper on 
the job!" And so said MacKerel and Tim 
Turbot and the others. 

Here, at the very commencement, poor 
Mugby's calculations were meeting with 
failure. 

Powerless to persuade and unwilling to ех- 
tend his offer, Mugby found his venture at 
a standstill. 

Day followed day, and the deadlock con- 
tinued. Now, as this is a true story, we are 
compelled to record a very disagreeable fact. 

As the gentle wind from the south came in 


from the sea, it was daily becoming less 
fresh and sweet, for on its way to the 
village it had, perforce, to pass over Mugby's 
whale. 

When Mrs. Snippy stood in her doorway 
one morning (the sixth after the whale's 
arrival) she was heard to call across the way 
to Mrs. Darnsocks, asking her politely to close 
her door in future when cooking bad 
cabbages. It is perhaps unnecessary to add, 
that Mr. Mugby's ponderous property on the 
beach was beginning to make itself quite, 
disagreeable to the complaining noses of 
Catchum-on-Sea. 

It was on the seventh day after the sale 
in the  market.place that Mugby was 
honoured by a visit from the Beadle, who 
had been instructed to inform him that 
the Mayor and Council insisted on an imme- 
diate removal of the dead whale; otberwise, 
he (Mugby) would be haled before the 
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magistrates, and punished as the cause of an 
intolerable nuisance to his fellow-villagers. 

Mugby was obdurate. 

He had offered threepence an hour, asa 
fair wage, and more than that he would not 
pay. As nobody would accept this offer the 
whale could stay where it was ! 

On the following day the beadle presented 
Mr. Mugby with a small piece of blue paper, 
& summons for him to appear before the 
magistrates! Sad to relate, the result was 
that Mugby was. fined 10/. and costs, and 
was informed that the Mayor and Council 
would immediately take steps to remove the 
offending and offensive whale at his 
(Mugby's) expense. 

The task of cutting up, carting away, and 
burning blubber nine days old was quite a 
different affair from what it would have been 
when only two days old. 

Ben Kipper, MacKerel, Tim Turbot, and 


` the others, therefore, could not now, of course, 
do the work under eighteenpence an hour 
 —and they got it. 

The next visit of the beadle to Mugby was 
for the purpose of presenting him with a 
little bill from the Mayor and Council, for 
the “ Cutting up, carting away, and burning 
of & dead whale, the property of Mr. Mugby 
— 351. 10s. 44d.” 

This, indeed, was à ssd knock-down blow 
for Mugby. In disgust the poor men 
r paid up. Weary of Catchum-on-Sen 

and its whale, he emigrated with Mrs. Mugby 
to another -village, there to continue the 
more profitable task of selling candles, soap, 
апа cheese. 

Merry Barney Conger, however, could not 
allow the fun to stop here. Together with 
one or two kindred spirits he pieced to- 
gether the remaining skeleton of the un- 
. fortunate leviathan, and placed it on the little 
wooden pier, or landing-place, where the 
natives mostly congregate on & summer 
evening. 


CYCLE CAMPING IN WALES 
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To this day it may be seen by all and 
sundry, and is known as “ Mugby's Whale." 


AND SCOTLAND. 


By тне Rev. E. A. Gopson. 


(Illustrated with Photographs.) 


A’ much interest is taken in cycle camping 

nowadays, perhaps the readers of the 
“ B.O.P.” may like to read what has been 
the experience of myself and four friends in 
this direction. 

Nearly two years ago I started in a 
small village a bicycle club, whose member- 
ship consisted of four boys of varying ages 
between thirteen and eighteen, and myself. 
Besides various local runs during the season, 
I had promised a somewhat extensive tour 
in the summer holidays. Everyone knows 
the expense involved by such an under- 
taking even for a single person ; for five the 
amount would be very considerable. 

As the time approached the question of 
expense weighed heavily upon my mind, 
especially as it was reckoned at forty pounds 
by the father of one of the boys. To spend 
a sum like this was quite out of the question. 
Suddenly the thought occurred to me—Why 
not camp out ? 

Application was made to the A. and N. 
Stores as regards tent and outfit, and the 
material suggested would have been a load 
suitable for the back of a well-developed mule. 
But having vague recollections of having 
seen noticed a book upon this subject by a 
"B.O.P." writer, I made inquiries and ob- 
tained Mr. Holding’s “Cycle Camping in 
Connemara,” and forthwith set to work to 
carry out the instructions contained therein. 

Our tents—we had two—were madeat home. 
We bought the larger size Mersey Cuisine 
‚ and ordered five tin mugs, to be made with- 
out handles, of different sizes, so as to fit one 
within the other, etc. 

Our club, the G.B.C., has now had two 
` tours— one in Wales, the other in Scotland — 
lasting little less than & fortnight each, and 
& better way of spending & holiday and 
` seeing new places I cannot well conceive. 

To those who have never tried it, it may 
seem a serious undertuking to venture far 
- from home in this way, and the objections 
` urged against our plan were innumerable. 
- Our tents were said to be quite useless for 
keeping out the rain; yet, though the 
: material was Victoria lawn, we found, in 
. actual experience, that, let it rain as it might, 
' beneath their shelter we were kept as dry as 
8 bone. Whilst we were staying in Glencoe 
- it rained from 5 р.м. to nine o'clock the next 

morning, but we were perfectly dry. 


Then we were asked what we should do on л 
wet day, and assured that every day was wet in 
Scotland. Of course, camping out would have 
its drawbacks under these conditions; but, as 
а matter of fact, we only had one wet day 
during our Scotch trip, though several times 
it rained at night. 

Again, we were threatened with the prospect 
of catching frightful colds. I will not deny 
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that sometimes in the small hours the tem- 
perature was rather chilly, but, as we often 
reminded each other, you may feel cold with- 
out catching cold, and that is a very important 
distinction. The rubber we bought for ground- 
sheets was not so satisfactory as it might 
have been, but we found that we could always 
borrow bags to lay on the floor of the tent. 
English people mentioned these items in the 
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bill. The Welsh and Scotch lent the sacks 
freely. 

But what about the expense? some may say. 
To most of us, at any rate, this was an impor- 
tant point. But if there is a cheaper way of 
travelling than ours I have never heard of 
it, unless it be by putting up at the various 
workhouses passed on the journey, and that 
method would have its disadvantages. 

After the initial expenses of outfit and 
tents, amounting in our case to a little over 
six pounds, the only cost for a tour in 
England is practically for the food, and, by 
making your headquarters at some fixed 
spot, hampers from home may keep the 
expenses down considerably. 

We found that the cost of our Scotch tour 
exceeded that of our visit to Wales. This 
was due to our going by steamboat from 
Liverpool to Glasgow, and from Oban to 
Fort William, and back to Ballychulish. 
But even this was not ruinous, as the return 
ticket (first-class) from Liverpool to Glasgow, 
for the whole party, with machines, only 
amounted to 41. 7s. 6d. 

But it was objected once more, How are 
you going to find a place to camp in every 
night? Well, we had not the least difficulty 
in finding suitable places. Only twice were 
we refused—once by a Welsh lady, whose 
whole stock of English seemed to consist 
of the monosyllable * No," and another time 
by an English gentleman, who invisibly 
refused permission from behind his hall door. 

Twice we encamped without obtaining per- 
mission, but the owners of the property were 


· quickly appeased by the payment of a small 


rent; and once, when hard pressed, we 
pitched our tents late at night by the side of 
8 quiet country lane. 

The hospitality we received was sur- 
prising, especially in Scotland; the English, 
anywhere near a town, usually expected a 
very fair remuneration for rent, etc.; the 
agricultura) Welsh were contented with a 
па! gratuity; whilst the Scotch would take 
nothing, and yet did the most for us. We 
were never charged any rent for ground or 
loan of sacks in Scotland, and at one place 
near Stirling we had ten eggs, milk, butter, 
bread, hot water ad lib., together with cycle 
storage and a liberal supply of bags, for which 
we were charged the huge sum of ninepence ! 
Needless to say, we gave more than this. 

On another occasion, at Inverary, we asked 
at a private house where the owner of a 
certain field lived, stating at the same time 
our requirements. As the said owner resided 
a long way off, we were eventually invited to 
camp in a field attached to the house at 
which we made our inquiries. We were 
received like expected guests, supplied with 
all necessaries, such as bags, place for stor- 
ing cycles, a cold bath in the morning, and 
a breakfast of Loch Fyne herrings served on 
hot plates, with milk and tea given in, and 
for all her trouble the servant could scarcely 
be induced to receive a small gratuity. 

Another morning, being seven miles from 
a shop, we had only been able to get a 
small breakfast, so, going to a house some four 
hundred yards from the road, I asked if they 
could sell us a loaf of bread and some butter 
with which to stay our hunger until we 
reached a town. “Oh, yes," they said, and 
we had as hearty a breakfast as we could 
desire of eggs, tea, etc., and we could not 
persuade these hospitable folks to accept 
anything but one shilling to pay for the eggs, 
which they bad procured especially for us. 

So much for hospitality and encamp- 
ments. By the way, it is always advisable 
to camp near a farm, for the sake of buying 
breakfast in the morning. Youcan generally 
procure bread, eggs, milk, and bacon in 
England or Wales, but bacon seems scarce 
in Scotland. 

If a number-of people are thinking of 
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|. Ready to start, 2. A bathe by the way, 3, Time to get up. 4. A morning wash. 4. Preparing breakíast, 6. Aftenbreakfast. 7. Sacrifice at Dyffryn. 
8, Unloading cargo at Greenock, | 


welling in the way we did, it is essential 
t each member of the party should be 
jointed to some specific office, and it is 
“important that the various duties 
appertaining to that office should be well 
ебпеа before setting out on the tour. 
| Our officers were as follows. The 
i dest boys we called tent-peggers ; they were 
sponsible for the setting up, pulling down, 
ра packing of tents, ground-sheets, etc. 
ne- ni 1 Was forager ; his duty was to buy 
NU provisions and go on any necessary jonrneys ; 
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was assisted by one of the other three, who 


E. i At the Top of Cader. 


each took the duty for a day in turn. The 
ourth was cook's mate; his work was to help 
he cook, wash the cooker and all plates, ete., 
breakfast. At other meals each one 
fas responsible for cleaning his own plate, 
7 cup, knife, fork, and spoon. In the writer's 
= Person were united the capacities of captain 
and cook. 

I do not intend to enter into the details of 
our tours; but a short summary may be of 
interest in showing what can be accomplished 
with а moderate expenditure of money and 
muscle. 


af 3 


First Tour. 
August 12, 1901—Rode from Shrewsbury 
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to within seven miles of Welshpool; being 
damp, we camped in a Dutch barn. 

August 13—Rode through Welshpool, 
Llanfair, to Dinasmowddy. 

August 14—Passed through Dolgelly, 
inspected Torrent Walk, and camped on 
estuary about five miles from Barmouth. 

August 15-19—Camp at Barmouth near 
the sea; receive a guest from Saturday to 
Monday, also a large hamper. 

August 19—Climb Cader Idris. 

August 20—Leave Barmouth, go through 
Harlech ; camp two miles short of Penrhyn. 

August 21 — Climb 
Snowdon. 

August 22—Ride from 


Beddgelert through Bettws-y-Coed within 
seven miles of Corwen. 
August 23 — End of tour—ride home. 


Second. Tour. 


August 11, 1902—Ride from near Shrews- 
bury to Chester. 

August 12—Look round Chester, ride to 
Birkenhead, cross ferry to Liverpool, embark 
on s.s. Pointer. 

August 13—Reach Greenock 8.30 А.м., go 
up the Clyde, see shipbuilding; go round 
part of Glasgow, which we leave about five 
o'clock; ride through Dumbarton and camp 
on shore of Loch Lomond. 
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August 14—Ride by shore of Loch Lomond, 
through Luss to Tarbet Hotel; turn to the 
left to Loch Long and pass through Arrochar ; 
climb the * Rest and be Thankful Hill," 
descend to Loch Fyne, whose shore we skirt 
as far as Inverary. 

August 15—Ride from Inverary to Loch 
Awe, which we cross by ferry at Port Sonachan ; 
reach Oban and camp. 

August 16—Rise at 5 a.m.; take six 
o'clock steamer to Fort William; climb 
Ben Nevis; take boat to Ballychulish ; 
camp in Glencoe. 

August 17—Spend Sunday in Glencoe 
Pass ; rain in evening; pass time by telling 
boys a story out of an old volume of “ B.O.P.” 


Nearing Top of Snowdon. 


August 18—Ride up Glencoe; pours with 
rain till 3 p.m.; lunch at Inveroran Hotel; 
stop a few miles beyond Crianlarich. 

August 19—Ride through Lochearnhead 
to Callander; two of us visit Trossachs and 
Loch Katrine ; leave Highlands ; camp seven 
miles from Stirling. 

August 20— Guide takes us round Stirling 
Castle; pass through Falkirk, visit Forth 
Bridge; spend about four hours in Edin- 
burgh, see Princes Street, Holyrood ; climb 
Scott's memorial. 

August 21—Ride to Glasgow; embark 
for Liverpool ; rough voyage. 

August 22— Take train home; motion of 
sea made cycling uninviting. 


A CHAT WITH MR. H. D. G. LEVESON.GOWER, 
OF WINCHESTER, OXFORD UNIVERSITY, SURREY COUNTY XI. 


(y all the younger amateurs who have 
| come to the front in connection with 
T first-class cricket few perhaps are better 

known than Mr. H. D. G. Leveson-Gower. 
He learnt his cricket at Winchester and 
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By a * B.O.P." SPECIAL COMMISSIONER. 


gained a great reputation before he left there, 
which was fully justified, for he accomplished 
many excellent performances during the 
years he was in the eleven. There is very 
much about Winchester cricket which is 


somewhat special, and it has turned out a 
good many brillinnt exponents of the саше. 
For example, it has of late years given Surrey 
one of the best captains that ever led a-side 
into the field in the person of J. Shuter, Kent 
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а captain in J. К. Mason, who has claims to 
rank аз one of the best all-round players of 
the present day; whilst amongst others who 
can claim to have learnt their cricket at 
Winchester may be mentioned the familiar 
names of H. R. Webbe, V. T. Hill, G. W. 
Ricketts, A. H. Trevor, R. P. Lewes. 

Mr. Leveson-Gower has travelled a good 
deal und has seen cricket in more than one 
country, having been a member of Lord 
Hawke’s cricket team that toured in the 
West Indies in 1897, whilst he also accom- 
panied Mr. P. F. Warner when he took a 
side to America in the autumn of that year. 
His experiences, therefore, ure of special 
interest. 

* Will you tell our boys what public-school 
cricket is like at Winchester ? ” 

* Well, to begin with, our colours are white 
flannel coats trimmed with dark blue, silk 
buttons with College arms, the cap is of 
plain dark blue. The school cricket-ground, 
which goes by the name of ‘ New Field,’ is 
a splendid one, the wickets being extraordi- 
narily good, and consequently the scoring 
rules very high. We have a very good 
pavilion called ‘Webbe tent’; it was gen- 
erously given to the school by that excellent 
sportsman and cricketer, Mr. A. J. Webbe, in 
memory of his brother, Mr. H. R. Webbe, 
whose early death was so greatly deplored 
by Wykehamists and all who knew him. Не 
was the very type of what a boy, a man, and 
a cricketer should be.” 

“What, Mr. Leveson-Gower, is the system 
"for coaching cricket at Winchester? ” 

“The system for training or coaching is 
somewhat special in its character, and one 
which, I think, js calculated to make the most 
of available talent. Ii my old school stands 
out in the cricket world for one thing that is 
more prominent than another, it is because 
of the very great importance that is always 
given to fielding. The cricket practice is 
thoroughly organised; every day, except 
match days, there is net practice lasting from 
two o'clock to four, and again from 6.15 to 
7.30. The eleven and second eleven generally 
occupy the nets from two o'clock to three, 
and at the end of that period there is practice 
in fielding for half an hour. 

* In the evening the nets are reserved for 
the younger members of the school, whose 
play is carefully supervised, so that по 
cricketer who gives the slightest promise is 
likely to be overlooked. 

“On Tuesdays and Thursdays, our half- 
holidays, a match of some kind is provided 
for the first eleven, and we never play House 
Matches until after the great match with 
Eton.”’ 

* 15 Eton the only public school Winchester 
plays?” 

“ Yes. we only play that school, which to 
my mind is a great pity. At one time a 
school week used to be held at Lord's, during 
which Eton, Harrow, und Winchester used 
to play each other. It would be a very 
popular move if the Winchester and Harrow 
match could be revived; and while I can 
understand the difficulty of playing this 
match at Lord's, I cannot see why the two 
schools should not meet at Harrow and 
Winchester in alternate years, just as the 
Eton and Winchester encounter takes place 
at either school every other year. 

“То Winchester, the Eton Match is the 
great event of the cricket programme." 

“What other fixtures are arranged for 
the school eleven ? " 

“We have matches with M.C.C., Free 
Foresters, I Zingari, Butterflies, and the Old 
Wykehamists always play the school on Whit 
Monday and Tuesday, so you sce the College 
is pitted against very good sides. 

* Every effort is made to provide a match 
for the first eleven on the holidays, and to 
those who are in the second eleven and just 
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out of that there are matches which go by 
the name of the “ Senior and Middle Club” 
matches. 

"For those under sixteen, a system of 
‘League’ matches has been established. 

“ Each House plays the other in turn, and, 
as a challenge cup is given, to be held by the 
winners, there is an amount of healthy 
excitement until the final game is played. 
There are also games known as ‘Junior 
Junior,' in which each House plays the same 
House as its League team is encountering. 

“ There are, therefore, some fifteen games to 
Ъз decided every half-holiday, in addition to 
the first-eleven match, and, needless to say, 
such a scheme of organisation is largely 
dependent on the time given to it by those 
who devote their leisure to fostering the 
game. 

“ The cricket professional now at Winches- 
ter is Wootton, who used to play for Kent, and 
Winchester has always been lucky in having 
one or two cricket masters, who do a very 
great deal of work in supervising the cricket 
of the school. Onerecalls in connection with 
this the names of Mr. M. C. Kemp, E. H. 
Buckland, J. A. Fort, nnd both present and 
past Wykehamists ought to be and are very 
grateful to them for all their help aud ex- 
perience." 

* Did you go from Winchester to Oxford 
University ? ” 

“ Yes, ia the autumn of 1892; and I was 
lucky enough to get my ‘blue’ my first 
summer, when L. C. H. Paluiret was captain. 
The Australians were over in England that 
year, and we had a most exciting match 
against them, only being beaten by 19 runs. 
I was fortunate enough to make 50 against 
them, and I finished up my season with an 
average of just over 20.” 

‘There is a great deal of talk of reform 
in the air. What do you think about it?” 

* Cricket is such a magnificent game that 
it seems to me to be a very dangerous thing 
to make any great change without carefully 
experimenting first. I am therefore much 
in favour of every proposed alteration being 
given a good trial, such as the new l.b.w. rule, 
narrowing the bat, heightening the stumps, 
doing uway with boundaries. 

“ What would really do away with need for 
reform and consequently fewer drawn matches 
(for itis these unfinished games that have 
raised the question of altering the present 
rules), would be more attention given to 
fielding. It has been truly said, ‘Never 
miss a catch, you will never lose a match,’ 
and everyone will agree with this excellent 
maxim. Catch after cateh is missed nowa- 
days in County matches, which generally 
means that a match is left drawn instead of 
finished. One wonders if it would be 
possible for County elevens to practise field- 
ing before the season begins in the same way 
as they do batting and bowling. 

“There were some very amusing incidents 
in our tour in the West Indies; and when 
Lord Hawke came out to bat in one match, 
the black men threw their hats in the air 
and screamed ‘Give de Lard a duck!’ The 
first ball proved fatal, and the scene that 
followed battles description ; a regular ‘ war 
dance’ took place on the pitch, and it was 
quite a quarter of an hour before the game 
could be pruceeded with. Needless to say, 
the black bowler was the hero not only of 
the day, but for many a week, in that island. 

“lather a good story is told of a 
certain Mr. Robinson, who was governor of 
Trinidad for many years. А gentleman 
said he would raise a team of black men who 
would play any team of whites that his 
Excellency, a keen cricketer, could put in 
the field. The match duly came off. As 
his Excellency was going to the wickets the 
black man then bowling was observed to 
show sigus of uucasiuess, owing to the fact 


that he must bowl to so distinguished a 
man, which was not at all pleasant ; then, 
going up to his captain, he said in a stage 
whisper that was quite audible to the 
Governor, ‘ S’pos, sar, I had better bowl him 
easy.’ The tour lasted four months, and I 
was second on the list of averages, while I 
also took 46 wickets. 

“lI went to America in the autumn of 1897, 
and had a very good time. The grounds 
themselves, apart from the wickets, are 
superb, and the best are to be found at 
Merron and Manheim. There were many 
brilliant batsmen, such as Noble, Woods, and 
Lester, whilst J. B. King and P. H. Clarke 
were, in their day, excellent bowlers. 
fielding of the Americans was on the whole 
very good.” 

* One more question, Mr. Leveson-Gower. 
What is your advice to young cricketers who 
wish to excel in the game? ” 

"Ithink the whole secret of success can 
be summed up in one word— viz. ‘ keenness.’ 
Keenness to learn from others who are 
willing to coach you; to be just as keen 
when you are unsuccessful as you are when 
you are doing well. Never mind being told 
of your faults. Few games need greater 
perseverance than cricket, and it is a game 
that is worth it." 
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CHACUN A SON GOUT. 


SCENE : A clases room out of hours. . 

Time: While the“ BOL? Summer Number ts current. 
PERSONS : Whibley, Elliot, and 
Chorus. 


Temple, Foster, 


Temple.—I say ! can any of you fellows here - 

Explain the meaning of a cycle gear ? 

Aud tell me just exactly which is best 

For touring through the Trossachs, east and west? 
Look! here's а map. I've marked a jolly ride 
From Caliunder, and all along the side 

Of Venuachar, and then about a mile 

To take the Katrine boa? for Ellen's Is!e. 

I’ve got a plau—— 

Whibley.— —— Oh, Temple, get away 
And let some other feilow have a say. 

Temple.—l've got а plan —— 

WAibley.— Well, keep it if you like. 
We ve heard enough about your fainous bike. 
Shut up! And likewise too—get out ! 

[He menaces Temple. 
Have any of you chaps got flies for trout ? 
My uncle in the North—a 1ірріпє sort— 
Has asked me up to have a month of sport. 
He’s quite a dabster with the rod, they say, 
And lands the record salinon on the Spey. 
And I shall soon—hurrali !—of books be rı1 
lf bonny Scotland stands just where she did. 
‘oster.—Ob, hang your fishing, Whibley 1 Those who 
find 
Such tackle all they need must have a mind 
Of narrow scope, old chap. But give to me 
A decent Kodak and some P.U.P.! 
I've bought the kit! Half-p'ates—a splendid size ! 
No niggling “thumb-views” that the scene disguise 
Aud iu а week, or say ten days at most, 
You'd find me “snapping the Norwegian coast. 
You kuow the trick? You focus — 
Elliot.— That'll do! 
We don't require a boring speech from you. 
Aud I must say, it always puzzles me 
To selve this fondness for photugraphy. 
Iustead of views in lifeless negatives 
1 like to study nature as it dives. 
A daddy-long-legs—tliat's the ckap for me, 
With all the world of entomology. 
Off with a net — 

Temple.— Can any fellow here—— 

Whibley.—My uucle, he's a 

Foster.— Yes; а little dear. 

Еос. ОЙ with a net, аз I was telling you—— 

Chorus.—Shut up, you chaps, that wretched jargon, 
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JOHN LEA. 
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A “PUNOH” TREE. 


L. FRENCH writes to us from Brondesbury, N.W.: 
“It inay perbaps be of interest to some of our readers 
to see the enclosed snap-ehot, which I took a short 
time ago, of a curious sycamore growing on Che-ham 
Buis Common; its peculiar resemblance to Punch 


has caused it to be locally known by the name 
of that celebrated personage. Visitors are generally 
advised to view this tree. if possible, by moonlight, us 
it is then that the outlines aforesaid are to be seen to 
greatest advantage.” 
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NO AGE LIMIT. 


* A READER of the * BO.P' for over twelve vears” 
writes from Balham : “ My little sister. aged eight, has 
for long been one of your admirers, Mr. T. E. D. having 
given her many a laugh. An old re.stive alao, who is 
in his 90th year, is a very intere-ted reader. Truly, 
there is по ° age limit’ to readers of the ‘ B.O.P.' " 
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WRECK OF THE “BIRKENHEAD.” 


Mr. J. T. ARCHBOLN, ore of the last remaining 
survivors of the wreck of the troopship Birkenhead, 
has just died at Portsmouth. Mr. Archbold was a 
warrant officer in the Navy. and waa serving on board 
the Birkenhead when she was wrecked off the African 
coast on February 26, 1852. He was one of thore who 
helped to get the women and children into the boats 
When the ship sank he seized a spar, and eventually 
drifted ashure, being the only naval officer who was 
saved. It will be remembered by some of our readers 
that we gave a fine colourcd plate ылис years ago 
representing the wreck. 
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SOME AMUSING REMINISCENCES. 


«О, 8. W.,” a county J P, writes to as: “I have 
taken jn your magazine for tome years, for the rake of 
my six sons, all of whom (except one, still at Rugby) 
have arrived at ‘ man's etate, three being O.n.'s, oue 
а Carthuaian, and one a Haileyburian. I myself am an 
old fellow of seventy-five, still strong and active, 
having walkel, one duy lust week, sixtcen miles with- 
out the least inconvenience or fatigue, a slight foot- 
tenderness being the only result. I bave lately played 
several sets of lawn-tennis, some of which I should 
certainly Lave won if my opponents bad not been too 
strong for me! I hope yet to wiu a set before the fine 
weather ends. I was never much of a sportsman, but 
always an enthusiastic cricketer, and once, near a 
country town, played ii а match, eighteen against an 
England eleven, consisting of A. Mynn, Felix, old 
Lilly white, Pilch, Gay. W.Clarke, Martingale, Dorring- 


| ton, and Dean, with two amateurs. My positionsin the 


field were * cover point'and *loug leg,’ and I had the 


, good fortune, iu the latter place, to bring off а good 


catch. This is not al ways done nowadays, when fielding 
and catching are во Jittle practised. 1 will now, how- 
ever, proceed to my renl object in writing to you, which 
is, to ask you to give a series of short articles (о explain 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


the composition and mode of manufacture of all kinds 
of playing balls, from footballa down to marbles, a 
game so seldom seen in ‘ these degenerate days.’ Well 
do I remember the common clay or * muggled’ sort, 
and how often I have daubed and burnt my fingers in 
trying, very unsuccessfully, to make them. "Then the 
* atoneys,' and it has always been, and is now, a puzzle 
to me how these are made, ғо perfectly round, at a 
selling price of about twenty for a penny; then the 
white ‘alleys’ for * taws,' and, above all, the ‘agate,’ the 
proud possessor of one of these being the envied one of 
all his jeslous companions. Of course the list of balls 
would include cricket (how are they sewn во neatly ?), 
tennis, billiard, croquet, hockey, golf, polo, racquet, 
ping-pong, and all indiarubber kinds, with others 
which I have probably omitted.” 
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“TOWERS OF SILENCE." 


AN Indian reader, Behram P. Sabawnla, writes to us 
from Bombay: “ Herewith I send you an illustration 
of a Parsee Tower of Silence. The following will 
briefly explain its construction. Parsees expose their 
dead. For this purpose are built round, whitewashed 
towers of masonry. They are generally fifteen or 
sixteen feet in height. There is a small iron door for 
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entrance, which is always locked пр, and opened only 
when a dead body is to be taken into the tower. This 
door is reached by an incline, as represented in the 
illustration. Near the towers лге kept stone slabs, 
about six feet in length on which. dead bodies are 
placed after taking them out of the bier and before de- 
positing them in the towers, This 1s done in order 
to give the mourners an opportunity of paying their 
last respects to the dead. 

“The diagram given below explains the inner con- 
struction 

“ The arrow represents the entrance. Then there are 
four circles. т denotes the outer wall. The circle П is 
six or seven feet away from the wall, Itt is five to six 
feet apart from 11; and IV is three or four feet from 
HL 1V is the well The spaces Letween the circles are 


graduated by very low stonc partitions, which are so 


many receptacles for the dead bodies. The receptacles 
between land п аге for males. Those between 11 und 
111 are for females; and those between Ш aid ту 
receive chiJdren. As will be seen from the diagram, 
the whole interior gives un appearance of so many stone 
coffins arrauged in a circle, siue by side. The radial 
unces and the smal] curves joined to them are gutters 
for the flow of liquid impurities, Vultures are always 
seen on the walls of these towers. Wheu a new body 
is to be put into one of these, the remnants of thie 
previous one are thrown into the central well, where 
the пайга] process of decomyosition goes on. The 
wall of the well haa got in it big heles which commu- 
nicate with large uu*lergiouud wells, which agsist in 
the decomposition. These Tuwers of Silence are 
surrounded by well-kept gardens, and are generally 
8.tuatcd on hilltops,” 
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THE “АМБВОМ'В” GUNS. 


RECENT discoveries recall a naval tragedy of nearly 
a century ago. On December 27, 1907, the frigate Anson 
foundered in Mounts Bay, and her commander, 
Captain Charles Lydiard, went to the bottom with a 
hundred of his crew. Since then the wreck has re- 
mained undisturbed and unlocated until recently, when 
Captain Anderson, of the West of England Salvage 
Company, discovered sigus of wreckage upon the eastern 
shore of the bay. Аз these did not appear to be 
modern, but the remains of an old man-of-war, he 
reported the matter to the Admiralty. After some 
negotiations tbe Admiralty Board oonsented to sell 
the wreck to the company, and since then they have 
lost no time in proceeding with their search. At the 
time of her loss the man-of-war had forty-four guns 
ou board, and the first thing recovered was one of 
these. Of course, it was encrusted with rust and 
barnacles, as well it might be after a hundred years 


on the bed of the sea. 


CONCERNING CHUMS. 


* CHUMS ARE CHUMS," said a boy to me one day, 
when I was urging him to keep clear of bad companions, 
and I fancy he thought he had sald a very wise thing ; 
but I am goiug to try to show him, and others like 
him, tbat to say “Chums аге chums” does not settle 
the question after all. I imagine you would not say 
> Bread is bread " if offered a mouldy crust, or * Money 
is money " if your master gave you a bad hulf-sovereign 
for your week's wages ! 

Let me tell you in a few words the sort of fellow you 
ought not to make your chum. 

l. Avoid the lad who laughs at what ts good. Weowc 
everything thuat is good uud beautiful and truu to-day 
to men who have done the thing that was right dnd 
“scorned the consequences”; to men who feared God 
and kept His commandmepts. Sin and evil and 
wickedness are and always have been nothing buta 
curse to the world. What a fool, then, is the lad who 
makes a "mock at sin,” and pretends to despise the 
fellow who is doing right ! 

2. Avoid the lad who does not lead you straight. А 
young man was taken up before the magistrate the 
other day, and during the trial the latter asked him if 
he had anything to say. “Your honour,” said the 
young man, “Iam sorry for what I have done, but it 
was my friend that led me into it." * Your friend, 
sir!” said the magistrate, What а misnomer! If he 
had said * My enemy," it would have been nearer the 
truth. Oh, take care whom you make your friend. 
There is an old Scotch proverb which saya, " Gang a 
усаг wi’ a cripple, and ye'l limp at tue end of it.” 

ythagoras would say, when asked to admit a new 
pupil to his famous school, ** Who are bis intimates ? " 
for he knew how his efforts might be counteracted by 
the influence of a friend. Every hour spent in the 
company of your cuum leaves you either betur or 
worse. 

It is very easy to find out whether the lad whom you 
ropose making your friend is the right sort or not. 
‘otice how he spends his Sundays; see how he spends 

his evenings, and whether the recreation he takes is 
worthy of the name. Remember, there is no pleasure 
worth having for which you caunot thank God. 
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OUR RAILWAYS AND THE BLOCK 
SYSTEM. 


How many boys are deeply interested iu locomo- 
tives, and set how very few take even the smallest 
Interest in the way in which these trains run securely 
from place to piace—name!y, by the agency of the 
" block system," as it is called. In this small article 
I purpose to explain this in its simple form, omitting 
{uterlocking and other complications. 

But before starting on the actual block system, it 
wili be as well to understand a little of the cignals 
themselves. Let us imagine ourselves for a minute on 
tlie footplate of a locomotive. Thesignals which apply 
to our train will bave tbe arms on the left side of the 
post as we approach them, and will appear red, with a 
blach or white stripe; and those on the other side, 
that is on the side агау from the train as it ap- 
proaches, will be painted white, with a black baud. 
At night they will expose a red light for danger when 
tre signal is up or “on.” and a green опе when the 
line is clear, and the arm is down, or “off.” Formerly 
the signals had three positions : danger, caution, and 
all right, showing red, green, and white lighte respec- 
tively. 

Now our train is ready to start, and the first signal 
we notice is the one at the end of the platform, or near 
it. This is called the “starting signal" At stations 
withlong platforms, such as termini, etc., there is often 
a duplicate hulf-way down the platfurm for the guard, 
or an engine-driver out of sight of the real starting 
кипа]. At large stations. also, the starting signals are 
numbered, to show to what platform they belong ; and 
the line to which the signals apply nre painted on 
them, M.L. standing for * main line,” etc. This shows 
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the points are clear for the train to start. About 400 
yards beyond it is the “ advanced starting signal." In 
great stress of traffic this enables the signalman to 
allow the train to advance a little so as to leave the 
station clear while the line ahead may be blocked. 

On this same post is probably situated a signal, with 
anotchin it This is called the distant signal, and 
warns the driver what the “ home signal” is to be, and 
is situated about half a mile before it. But to explain 
the home signal we must look into the method of 
working the block system. 

Each railway is divided into numerous blocks or 
divisions, differing in length on difterent railways, the 
Great Western Kailway having the longest blocks, and 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire the shortest. Only one 
train із allowed on each block at a time, and thus the 
shorter the blocks the greater the carrying capacity 
of the railway. At the beginning of ench block is 
situated a home signal, to show whether the block is 
elear or obstructed. 

Besides these signals, we shall notice some with a 
ring, or 8, on—these apply only to goods lines and 
sidings ; апа also see small lamps on the ends of posts, 
called ground signals-- these are for engines shunting, 
and apply to the switches or points. They have four 
faces, one coloured red. and showing a red light at 
night, another green, with green light, and the other 
two black. On main lines it wiil be noticed that there 
are rarely facing points, and thus an engine shunting 
approaching the points would be running in the oppo- 
site direction to a main-line train. So the faces of the 
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gronnd signal would face away from an approaching 
main-line train, and cou!d not be confused by the 
driver at night with a signal which really applied to 
him. When the points are right for a main-line train, 
а red face or light would show in the opposite direc- 
tion, and when the points were changed, the ground 
signal wonld revolve, showing a green side or light. 

We have seen that only one train is allowed on each 
block ; we will now see how this is managed, and how 
the siynalman knows if the block is clear. 

Let us take three consecutive blocks and signal- 
boxes, and call them X, Y, and 7, and let us imagine 
ourselves to have entered the middle one—yY. This, we 
will sav, has no points or stations on the block, and has 
simply the signal levers, as many another country 
signal-box has. The box has three side windows, and 
one side faces the line, and in front of this are the 
signal levers. Above the lever-frame is a shelf, which 
contains at each end a bell, worked electrically, one 
from x and the other from z. Beneath the bell, on its 
stand, is a handle for ringing the bell in X's or Z's box. 

Next to X's bell are two boxes, and on each of them 
а dial. These are not un ike clocks, except that beneath 
the dial is a handle for altering the hand on Y'sown 
dial and on either X's or Z's at the same time. These 
dials are divided into three main portions. One por- 
tion, just to the left of the needle when it is poiutiug 
upwards, being marked * Train on line,” the one to the 
right, “Line clear,” and at the bottom, °“ Line 
blocked.” 

Both x and z have two dials applying to them in Y's 
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box, one for the пр and one for the down lina. There 


often is a telephone and ordinary telegraph machine 
on the shelf besides. There is also a book on a desk, 
in which various particulars about the trains are put 
duwn, the time d girone block, and of leaving it, 
and of its passing the signal-box, the number of the 
locomotive, etc. 

Presently on the bell from x comes 1 stroke. Our 
signalman replies by 1 stroke. This is the way of 
calling attention, and of showing that the attention has 
been cailed. Then come 3 strokes, pause, 1 stroke, 
perhaps, which our signalman repeats, to show he 
understands ; this means, “Is line clear for ordinary 
passenger train ?” 

Y then puts his dial to “Line clear" on his own 
dial, applying to x's down line, and aiters x's similar 
dial simultaneously, for we are supposing X to De 
nearer, and Z farther away from London than ү. 

Soon after x signals 2 strokes, and thus alters y's 
up dial to “ Train on iine," Y having repeated the signal” 
correctly (this is always done, so I sliall not mention 
it again); this shows that the passenger train has 
entered Y's section. v then signals in the same 
manner to Z, and, on receiving answer * Line clear," 
pulls his signals * off," and so ad infinitum, up and 
down liue alike. 

This is the method of working tbe block system in 
its simplest form. Interlocking and other comp;ica- 
tions I have Jeft out, hoping to give them the separate 
xe шы need in some future number of the 
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J. ConMACK.—No. 1 is a testoon of Mary Queen of 
Scots, date 1555, and is worth three or four pounds. 
No.2 is a half testoon of Mary, date 1558, and is 
worth thirty shillings or two pounds, No. 3 is a 
silver penny of Edward IIL, worth perhaps half a 
crown. 


G. F. C. (Camberwell).—It is some years since we gave 
an article on bookbinding for boys; but we now 
have another in preparation, for early production, 
we hope. 


B. P. S. (Bombay).— You may of course continue to 
send if you like, but we cannot promise to use the 
sketches. Each must be considered on its merits. 


SQUASHED SARDINF.—1. The best chain lubricant we 
know of is " Grapholine." Piggotts’, Cheapside, sell 
it at 84d. per stick. in a tin, and a stick will last a 
whole season. 2. The two front-rim brakes you name 
are both very good. For our own part we prefer the 
“Crabbe.” 3. It is. to our mind, preferable to 
dispense with a back-pedalling brake on a Iree- 
wheeled bicycle, and have a “ Bowden " fitted to the 
back wheel. In this manner your free wheel is left 
absolutely free. 4. Yes, 35 lb. is rather heavy for a 
boy's machine, but the make you mention is one of 
the very best, and although the cycle is an old one 
it is no doubt good for another three pairs of tyres! 


YorkKSHIRE.—1. We are sorry to say that our “ Indoor 
Games" is now out of print. 2. The publisher of 
Stanford's * Handbook to Government Situations" 
is Stanford, whose sufficient address is Long Асте, 
3. Add a seventh; thus 23 + 3 = 26 and something 
miles an hour. 


J. F. ANDERSON.—There is no object in registration 
unless you are going to send the paper by post. 
There is no fee and there is no compulsion, except 
that it must bear the name of the printer or publisher 
as the case may be. 


C.—The qual'fications are generally given in the 
&dvertise'uent& There is no standard. They vary 
considerably. 


A. SNOWFLAKE.—1. The graph ink is aniline dye with 
mucilage, but the home-made stuff is generally too 
sticky and soon fades. 2. Cannot promise, but you 
may send it on for us to look at 


GÜERTTA (Mexico).—1. Certificate will be forwarded 
to you in due course, 2. You will know what we 
think of your papers by the place you take in the 
competitions, if you should obtain one. 


* B.O.P.” IN TASMANIA.—W. C. a Tasmanian reader, 
writes to us under date of April 13: * There is not a 
better paper for boys printed in the world. My 
bedroom is decorated with coloured plates from the 
*B.O.P. І always sleep with the window open at 
night, and have been taking the cold tub every morn- 
ing for the last eighteen months, winter and summer, 
and find it invigorates and strengthens the body. 
Thanks to Dr. G. Stables’s writings, I have improved 
wonderfully in physical strength, and have overcome 
certain bad habits.” 


AN OLD READER.—You want two charts, which you 
can get from Norie & Wilson, 156 Minories, or any 
nautical bookseller. One we have used is before us 
as we write : it is “Dungeness to the Thames,” and 
costs two shillings. It extends to Warden Point. 


W. Luxt.—Both are probably good cameras, but we 
have not practically tested either. We would get a 
stand camera to begin with, if we were in your place. 


Тлохкт, BraAcH.—There is no such institution; it is 
simply the title of the series of papers in-our pages. 
Glad you like the * B.O.P." so much. 


А NEW Reaper.—The old silver cruet ought to be of 
more value as it is, and you had better leave it 
alone, 


IN 
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SNAKE (L. L.).—Perhaps a hot-water circulation, with 
a small closed tank inside communicating by two 
pipes, one above and one below, with a small boiler 
outside heated by a paraffin lamp; in fact, а model 
ot the things you see advertised for warming green- 

ouses, 


B. Appy.—Warm the medal up, and the mercury will 
go off in vapour. 


A. H. Bretr.—Too long a matter to answer here. We 
may have an article on it by-and-by. 


Е. Brown.—It is usually cheaper to make your own 
solutions, which you can only do by purchasing the 
chemicals at a chemist’s and mixing them for yourself, 


Е. Н. JEFFERSON.—List of books from Whittaker & Co, 
Paternoster Square. For C.E., particulars from 
Secretary, Institute of Civil Engineers, Great George 
Street, s.w. Particulars of M.I.M.E. from Secretary, 
Institute of Mechanical Eugineers, Storey's Gate, 
&.W. Try also Secretary, Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, 28 Victoria Street, 8.W. 


W. P. H.—The name is unknown to us, and we cannot 
advise you. Anyhow, a piece of half-inch wire 
netting could be got for threepence, and would be 
better than the muslin. See “Our Country's Fishes.” 
published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co., and that will 
tell you all about them, if they are British. 


Номе CRICKET (N. Z.).—You can get the game from 
F. H. Ayres, 111 Aldersgate Street, City. Our articles 
are not written as advertisements, 


E. ALBAN.—See the advertisements of the natural- 
history dealers in our wrappers, 


H. C.—Mr. Carnegie lives at Skibo (pronounced Skeebo) 
Castle, Sutherlandshire. 


Mons. MEG,— We know nothing of the people, and are 
not attracted by the proposal. 
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CHRIS CUNNINGHAM: 


A STORY OF THE STIRRING DAYS OF NELSON. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


Author of “ The S'hiell-Hunters," “The Cruise of the * Arctic For, " ** Allan Adair,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVII.—“ WE'RE BRITISH MEN AND SAILORS TRUE." 


(e entered the cuddy or cabin and thence 
made his way to the state-room, which 
he shared with Tom Boyd. 

A miserable, crampy bit of a place, such as 
they made them in those days, with barely 
room to have swung a hammock for the ship's 
cat. 

The two beds were two bunks, and there 
was barely room for two sea-chests in the 
spare space. 

One of these the skipper had lent to Chris, 
though he had precious little to put in it. 
But he soon opened it and took out the letters 
he had written home to his parents and to 
Pris. He dared not as yet send a letter to 
his dear friend Albert, lest it might fall into 
other hands than his. The letters were 
simple enough, in all conscience, and when 
he had now tinished them he read them over 
again. 

It will be no great harm if we glance over 
his shoulder as he does so, and note а pas- 
sage here and there. 


“ The good ship Veptune, bearing up for Flores. 
August 29, 1797. 

“My Dear Dear Parents, — You will both 
wonder at receiving a letter from me from 
such a ship and on such a sea. But | have 
had a whole log-book of adventures since I 
left the T'heseus after that battle. Oh, poor 
Nelson, and oh, poor Albert Tredegar, will I 
ever ever sce you more!" 

[Then followed the simple narrative of his 
misfortunes, in which he said not one word 
in his own behalf, and imputed not one word 
of blame even to Whitworth.] 

* And here I am, dear parents, and here I 
expect to befor many and many a long month 
to come. 

“ Had the ship not been afllieted with the 
plague, I would long before now have been 
with you at Portsmouth. At first I hal 
made up my mind never to see you again; I 
felt that I could now be no honour to you 
having fallen from so honourable an estate. 
But the skipper of the Neptune and the 
second mate Тот Boyd, a man I knew when 
а tiny little fellow (I am almost a man my- 
self now in appearance), reasoned me out 
of this notion. Tom Boyd says he is sure 
that you will not be angry with your boy, who 
up till now has never done aught to make you 
ashamed of him. 

“ And Tom Boyd is a good man, who lives 
in the fear of God, and prays every watch. 
He never tires of saying that God is love, 
though He may sometimes rule in a mysteri- 
ous way. 

“ But what is going to become of me now 
Ido not know. I'm going to trust to God, 
just the same as Tom Boyd does, do my duty, 
whatever I see to do, and try not to be un- 
happy. 

"I am, though, nevertheless — that is 
when I take a spell of thinking about home, 
which, when I have the middle watch to keep 
and it isn't blowing big guns, I cannot he!p 
taking. Oh, how I am longing to hear your 
voice, father, and to sit down on the hearth, 
mother dear, with my head on your lap and 
ro your caressing hand on my hair as I used 
to! 

i | And ГЇЇ never never be real happy until 
do. 

" But, dear parents, when I get home I 
will not be able to stay long with you, for 
all the time I'll be seeing spectres as 'twere. 


They may have me branded as a Deserter — 
oh, the terrible word !-—and I'll feel as Cain 
did when he ran off after killing his brother. 
Everyone that looks at me 1 shall think 
wants to have me apprehended. 

" Don't mourn for me; ГИ come home if 
God spares me. It would be comfort to me 
now even to hear you scold your boy because 
he did not stay on board the gun-brig and 
brave the worst; but oh, mother, the disgrace 
would have killed me, and with the scars of 
the cat on my back never could I have bathed 
or gone for a swim among honest lads again. 

“I have longed to die; forgive me for that, 
and believe me that I'll try to keep my life 
just for the sake of my dear parents. 

" ['m writing to Pris — though a great gulf 
is now fixed between me and her. I'm but a 
poor sailor boy and — but, mother, if you did 
see her you might tell her how all the time 
at sen I've been thinking about her. and how 
I never fell asleep without praying for her as 
I have nlways done for you. 

“I didn't think it would end thus, but all 
my youth has gone so fast. Tom says I’m 
too young even vet to think of ends. 

“Goodbye - no, just goodnight. PH send 
this home in our skipper's bug, whenever we 
meet & ship. They are all so kind to me 
here. 

* Your most affectionate boy, 
" CHRIS. 


 Postscript.—Here is a ship and she's 
bound for England. We are hove-to now, 
and so once again I say farewell, but oh, not 
for ever. “ Curis.” 


“To Miss Priscilla Tredegar. 


“Dear Miss Priscilla, —I have no business 
to be writing to you, but I cannot help it. I 
wus driven from the Service where I thought 
to gain such honour and glory and to become 
а quarter-deck oflicer like dear Albert. I wus 
driven. from the Service, and when your 
brother returns—he is a gallant officer now, 
you know---he will tell vou all the story. Or 
it you should be in Portsmouth —but that is 
so far nway - my father would tell you. 

“Тап now third mate in a merchant ship, 
and we're bound for ghe far Bahamas. I 
hardly know quite where we ure going nor 
what cargo we will fetch back. 

"t is fur away, but now you, my dear Miss 
Priscilla, are farther away from me than 
when I fought the French in tho King's 
Service. Do not think too much harm of ine 
until you have seen Albert. 

“But forgive ine for my presumption in 
writing you. J, & poor, simple sailor; you, 
the most beautiful young lady in all the land, 
for I was counting and you must now be 
fifteen. You would not know me, and I will 
not ever try to see you aguin. 

“Iean say God bless you, enn't I? and I 
ean call you Pris here just for the last time ? 
Dear, dear, little Pris! Oh, we were so happy 
when children, you and Albert and I. But 
mind, I am going always always to pray for 
Miss Priscilla. 

“ Jour affectionate and presumptuous 

'" CHRISTOPHER CUNNINGHAM.” 


There was the sound of hurried steps on 
the ladder now, and down rattled the second 
mate Boyd himself. 

" Chris, lad! Chris, where are you?” 

“ Here, Tom, in the state room, writing 


home to daddy by the glimmer of the dead- 
light.” 

* Well, bring your letters, lad. 
and come along o’ 
bound for Bristol. Bundle up." 

This vessel gave tbem news, and the 
Neptune had plenty of news to repay them 
with. 

It was safe enough to go to Flores, but in 
their voyage to the far Indies they must 
keep to the south'ard of th? usual route, celse 
they were sure to be met and ovcrhauied by 
а Spaniard. The French weren't in it in 
these seas. “Dut,” said this captain, “the 
Dons are devils, and if they get on board you, 
hot pitch won't be in it compared with the 
treatment you'll receive. Stick to your wind, 
but keep south and away even if you have to 
beat up again for weeks. 

“And now ГИ make certain your bag shall 
be posted," he continued, “as soon as I 
reach brave Bristol. And, what's more, 
gentlemen, if lm taken by a Froggie, ГИ 
pitch your bag overboard with a float to it, 
and it'll turn up somewhere." 

" You're so very good," said Mr. Tom 
Boyd; “апа now, Cap'n, won't you come on 
board us, and shake hands with my 
skipper? ”? 

“I will, and I have a proposal to make. 
Good, sir, we are ready.” 

Tom Boyd replaced his untasted grog 
on the table between the fiddles, and the 
skipper’s own boat, with plenty of fruit and 
fresh meat in it, was soon alongside the 
Neptune. 

Half an hour after there were four men 
in the cuddy all talking very earnestiy 
indeed. And so they did for some time. 

‘You're а good ship, Mr. Lawrence,” the 
stranger was saying, “and what a pity 
'twould be to lose your passage home, and 
mavbe be landed to starve on some island 
till the war was over.” 

He was a short, red-faced, sturdy little 
fellow, this skipper, and it really did everybody 
good he came in contact with, to hear him 
laugh. 

“And,” he said, ‘you're in ballast, and 
I'm, if anything, overladen. When I get 
rid of these tools, I can give any ship in the 
French service or the lubberly Dons knots, 
and beat them all to convulsions." 

"I don't exactly know," returned the 
skipper of the Neptune, “what convulsions 
be, but though I wouldn't mind having the 
tools, and most of my men can fight, I am not 
just in a position to pay up." 

Mr. Lawrence finished his grog, and filled 
up again as sailor-men in those days would, 
you know. 

Then he burst into a fit of laughing, and 
all the rest, even Chris, joined, though they 
hadn't an idea what they were laughing about. 

“Ha! ha! ha! I should like to see scme 
dirty Don bearing down on you, never think- 
ing you had even a cheese-knife on you, and 
I would like to see that capting’s yeilow face 
when you showed your teeth! It would be 
а sight, Isay! And now, Capting Weekes, 
I'm going to tell you what I'll до. I won't 
have a penny of your money now, but the 
guns and the ammunition can come on board 
here all the same— four splendid fellows, to 
say nothing of the muskets, baggonets, pikes, 
and pistols, all of which we took from a 
derelict Don. They'll come on board, 1 say, 
and.if they turn out to be of any service to 


Bundle up 
me on board the barque 


you, then pay what you like into the Bristol 
bank when you return, singing * Old England 
on the lee, brave boys.’ Аге you on, sir?” 

* It's a bargain." 

“ Right." 

Then they shook hands. 

The Neptune was brought as near as 
possible to the barque, and in three hours 
time all the munitions of war were safely on 
board the Neptune. 

The ships saluted and parted, both riggings 
being manned with three hearty British 
cheers. 


Now, here was something quite new for 
Chris to think about, and the work he now 
went in for heart and soul atforded him 
great surcease of sorrow. 

“JI trust all to you," said his skipper. "I 
know nothing about fighting, but Tom Boyd 
has seen а bit. Well, just lay your heads 
together and do as you please.” 

Why. Chris felt as biz and as proud as a 
commodore of the Hoyal Navy when he 
gathered the hands together and addressed 
them. He was not much of “а hand" at 
making a speech, however. 

“ Men," he said, “you see all those guns 
and all this ammunition, muskets, pistols, 
cutlasses, and so forth. Well, we've got to 
stow them where thev will be handy if we 
need to use them. We're not going to give 
up our ship to any Don if we can fight her 
—are we?" 
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“No, Sir! " from a scor? of voices, “ We're 


British sailors, and we won't strike to 
anyone.” 

“ Bravo, men! and that’s all I have to 
say." 


But under Chris's instructions and Tom 
Boyd's advice, Chips (the carpenter) did 
wonders. 

A rack for the muskets was first got up in 
a dry place atween decks, and a box to hold 
the spare ones was lashed at each side of the 
after-companion on deck, where they would 
b» handy. Four deck ports were contrived 
in the bulwarks at each side of the upper 
deck, which did not look like ports at all. 
That was wise and slim of Boyd and Chris, 
and it made the good skipper laugh till you 
would have thought he was possessed. 

“The idea," he cried, ** of turning my old 
Neptune into a British line-o'-battle ship! 
It beats everything. Why, Chris, you're an 
acquisition, and nobody'd dare to deny it." 

Chris was very pleased. 

* You see, sir," he said, pointing out more 
of his arrangements, * I've had the guns all 
lashed together right amidships, and covered 
with tarpaulins. That's our park of artillery, 
sir, and there is no use of showing our tecth 
until we are forced to." 

By the time they reached Flores (the Isle 
of Flowers) almost everything was finished ; 
although the work might have been a bit 
rough, 
depended on. 


By SKELTON KupporD, 


it was ship-shape, and could be 
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Flores is one of the most beautiful islands 
in the world, but no great stay was made 
there. The Neptune cast anchor opposite a 
village in a kind of natural harbour, and 
wood, water in abundance, and plenty of 
fresh provisions were shipped. The natives 
were excessively civil. This is a way the 
Portuguese have about them even until this 
day. 

When all was finished, the skipper granted 
all hands leave who wished to take it. But 
the order was that one half should not go on 
shore until the other came off. 

This plan worked well, and another 
worked even better. Ship’s rum and honest 
food was sent with them, and they were 
warned to avoid the poisonous fire-water of 
the island. 

They did so, and came off happy and 
sober. 

After they were once more at sea, and 
scudding along under a favouring breeze, 
Chris set about drilling the hands to the 
guns, and even giving them lessons in the 
use of the cutlass, with which weapon he 
Was an expert, as the ghost of more than 
one Frenchman and Don could have testified, 
had it been possible to come back from the 
other world, or wherever the enemies of 
this country have to cast anchor at last. 

But Chris soon made a discovery which, 
a finally turned out, was a lucky one for 
all. 

( Го be continued.) 
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RRIVED at St. Vortigern’s, Harry and 
Lackland combined their handkerchiefs 
and covered the dirtier parts of Toby's body, 
and thereafter thrust him into the space 
between Harry’s jacket and overcoat. For- 
tunately the overcoat he was wearing —a loan 
from a Higher Form—was much too big for 
him and left plenty of room, or at any rate 
enough room, for the dog. Toby made no 
objection whatever. Sensible dog! He knew 
the difference between the freezing outside 
world and this warm haven. 

Larrybone’s habits were well known to 
Harry, who had, accordingly, no difficulty in 
meeting that important person. 

“I say, Larrybone," he whispered mysteri- 
ously, “you promised you would do me а 
good turn the first chance you had." 

* That I did, Master Lapworth, and if 
‘tain't agaiast the rules I'll keep ту 
promise." 

Harry was hardly prepared for this cordial 
recognition of his claim. Не did not know 
that Larrybone was one of those that Uncle 
Harry hid had a long talk with, and that 
the old gentleman had amply compensated 
this diligent servant for the troubles the 
nephew had caused him. 

“АП I want you to do is to keep this 
doc for me. It’s а nice dog." 

After laying down & few conditions and 
determining the amount of Toby's board, 
Larrybone cordially undertook his keep— 
so eordiaily, indeed, that Harry was tempted 
to go & step farther, and was able, by honeyed 
words, to rent the north cell up till Saturday 
night. The rent was a little exorbitant, it is 
true. But, for the sovereign, Lorry bone threw 
in the important service of meeting the 
showman in the avenue, paying the price, 
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and receiving the properties. One sees ata 
glance the enormousimportance of this service 
to boys whose movements were so liable to 
interruption. 

The prison was a really suitable place, for, 
you see, the boys had to practise somewhere, 
and the farther from other people the better, 
if they wished, as they did, to keep their 
entertainment as a surprise for the blow-out. 
It was daring of Larrybone, no doubt. But 
he no longer suspected Harry, and besides, 
he reasoned, nothing very serious would be 
done to the nephew of such a fine fellow 
as Uncle Harry. Hischicf security, however, 
was Harry’s assurance that if the show was 
discovered Larrybone's share in its stowage 
would never be made known, and Larrybone 
had been long enough at St. Vortigern's to 
know that a promise like that would not be 
broken. 

As soon as Toby was disposed of, the two 
boys made a détour, and finally reached 
the spot where the locomotive had ‘been 
hidden. Fortune had been so fickle of late 
that neither would have been surprised to 
find the thing clean gone ; but this time they 
were in luck. "There stood the engine all 
right, and—thanks to the severe oiling it 
had received from the fat man in the 
shop—it seemed to have suffered but little 
from the rusting that might naturally have 
been expected to follow its dip into the 
basin. | 

“I wonder if the thing’ll really go," mused 
Lackland, as he turned the wheels with his 
fingers and watched the queer things moving 
up and down inside. 

“Is this the place for the coals?” asked 
Harry, pointing to the place below the 
boiler. 


“You just don't know the A B C about 
locomotives, Lapworth. You don’t suppose 
we kindle a real coal fire in this engine? ” 

“Of course Ido. You said it was a real 
engine, and went just like a real engine in 
every way, and so ——-" 

“Oh, yes," assented Lackland eagerly, feel- 
ing that he had made a mistake; ** we could 
put in real coal, you know, but it would tuke 
such a beastly time, and it would be hard to 
kindle, so the man's put in a sort o` paratiine 
stove." 

“And where's the paraffine to come 
from ?" asked Harry suspiciously. “We've 
plenty of coals in the dormitory, but not a 
drop о” рагаћпе.” 

'" Couldn't you knock some out of your 
friend Larrybone—for ashilling? If you see 
Larrybone just now, Ill take all the risk of 
carrying this thing up to the dormitory. 
That's fair, isn't it?” 

Now, as it chanced, Harry did not require 
to plead for parafline, or even to buy it. He 
knew where the lamps were attended to, and 
when he reached the room he found it filled 
with maids. This seemed unfortunate, but 
when he found that the maids were all busy 
laughing at something that was going on in 
the middle of the room, Harry thought things 
could not have happened better, and, quietly 
taking possession of a two-gallon cask that 
stood on a table near the door, he made olf 
without anyone noticing him. 

Had Harry had time to find out what the 
maids were laughing at, he would have felt 
less guilty. For if people are entertained, 
they ought to be prepared to pay for their 
entertainment, and in this case Harry was 
supplying the entertainment, and so in a way 
earned the oil he took, 
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The fact was that Toby was marching 
about the room on his hind legs, making 
bows, giving military salutes, and throwing 
Kisses to the assembled maids. It was well 
worth the couple of gallons ! 

The rest of that evening passed very 
slowly indeed for Harry and Lackland, and 
indeed for the other six who shared their 
dormitory. For the word had gone forth 
that there were to be larks of a highly 
scientific kind that night. The detuils were 
not known, but that only added piquancy. 
Fireworks was what all hoped for. 

At length the hour came ; that is, half an 
hour after all were supposed to be asleep. 
In the scientific dormitory there was a silent 
uprising of white-clad scientists, a muted 
scratching of matches and an intolerable 
stench. 

“Oh, I dzay," moaned Tampler, squeezing 
his nose between his finger and thumb, 
“ gdick ze gork in ze paraftine boddle.”’ 

“ Confound the stink,” growled Lackland, 
“it’s enough to raise the dead, let alone 
waken Hobiter. But the mischief’s done. 
Its no good stopping now. Light up, 
Lapworth.” 

The lighting up came about all right. 
"ће locomotive door was closed in the way 
Lackland had been told to do it by the fat 
man. Then the white scientists sat round 
and waited. 

At first they were interested. The loco- 
motive looked very eerie in the dark room, 
showing up only a red spot in the rear 
where the engine-driver wus supposed to see 
his furnace light. 

" Looks just like old Wentover's lantern 
when he's showing us some of his beastly 
geological slides," growled some one in a 
complaining tone. 

"Jolly slow work, 7 call this," came 
another complaint. 

“Im shivering—ah —ah ——" (I do not 
know how to spell a sneeze ; but a sneeze was 
the end of this speech.) 

Minute after minute passed in the most 
tedious way. Absolutely nothing happened. 
Nothing that anybody knew, that is, except 
Lackland, who was exceedingly well aware 
that an enormous blister had happened on 
his left thumb, which had chanced to touch a 
certain particularly hot part of the engine. 
He rightly concluded that this incident was 
not of sufficient public interest to warrant its 
proclamation. 

“ Is your beastly machine asleep? ’' asked 
one of the scientists from between the 
blankets, whither most of the irresponsible 
ones had fled. 

“Don’t you hear 
another sarcastic one. 

It is true that by this time the locomotive 
was giving out the most objectionable sounds. 
You could not say it was hissing, nor could 
you say it was singing like a kettle; but it 
made a sound somewhat between the two. 

“Polly put the kettle on, the kettle on, 
the kettle on," sang one of the scoffers with 
that siliy appearance of appropriate quota- 
tion that wenk-minded people love. 

“Polly put the kettle on, we'll all have 
tea," sang back another weak-minded one. 

The air was sung ptanissinmo, and was 
scarcely heard, for the locomotive was now 
getting outrageous. It was no longer con- 
tent with the vicious grunts and wheezes 
with which it had started ; it began to throb 
and vibrate on the floor, causing a rattle all 
over the room. 

“ Why doesn't it go? " muttered Lackland. 
“Steam seems to be up, right enough. Why 
don't the wheels go round ? ” 

“Tua ready yet ? " asked a witty scientist. 

“Hi! I say, hi! shut it otf!" called out 
Harry in an agonised whisper. For at that 
moment arose the shrillest and most penetrat- 
ing caricature of a railway whistle that any of 


it snoring ?" asked 
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the scientists had ever heard. The fat man 
had guaranteed the locomotive to be exactly 
like a real locomotive in every way, and 
the miserable machine was now busy proving 
his words. 

“Shut it off, I say," repeated Harry 
nervously. “The whole housell be about 
our ears in less'n no time. Why don’t you 
shut it off ?" 

“It’s mighty fine to say shut it off,” 
growled Lackland, sucking his third blister. 
“ But how'm I to find such a little handle as 
that in pitch darkness? Light up, some of 
you fellows.” 

Meanwhile poor Lackland kept moving bis 
fingers over little nuts and levers and turn- 
cocks, picking up new blisters as he went. 

At length the awful thing happened: the 
thing that they knew must happen the 
moment the ill-natured thing began to 
whistle. An imperious rapping began at the 
door. 

* Don't none of you fellows get up," com- 
manded Lackland, in a tone of feverish 
earnestness. ‘I’ve lost all command of this 
thing. It won’t go and it won’t stop. I 
think it’s been spoiled in the water, and the 
steam’s coming out. It’s getting red hot —I 
can't—keep in your beds, I tell you! "The 
thing's going to burst ! ” 

His voice had to rise to & shout to get the 
better of that persistent whistle. 

* Come to bed, Lackland," yelled Harry in 
agony. “ Don’t stay a minute. You'll be 
blown up." | 

* I'm looking for the safety-valve,” roared 
Lackland doggedly. “The man showed it 
to me, and if I can just get it, its all 
right. But—eh, I say Oh my, she's 
away!” 

In his fumbling about in search of the 
sufety-valve among the little brass things in 
the locomotive Lackland had at last touched 
the little lever that set the machinery in 
motion. 

The beds were arranged along one side of 
the room. A thin strip of wax-cloth ran 
down the other side. ending at the door. It 
was along this strip of wax-cloth that the 
locomotive dashed, making straight for the 
door, or nearly straight; for it grazed the 
wall a little, which prevented it from dashing 
against the door with its full impetus. 

Broken as it was, its blow on the door was 
& pretty rough one, and seemed an angry 
reply to the shower of blows that was fall- 
ing upon the panels from without. 

Here again the locomotive showed how 
accurately it had been modelled upon the 
real article. The front buffers were provided 
with springs. These springs made the whole 
locomotive recoil from the door after the 
first shock. The wheels immediately 
brought it back to the door again, and so it 
hammered at the door from within as persis- 
tently as some one did from without. 

Amid the  pandemonium inside, Mr. 
Wentover—for it was he who had, in 
Hobiter's nbsence, come to look after the 
dormitory—thought he could hear the words 
screamed out: 

^ —going to burst -—do keep away from 
the door.” 

Without being unreasonably timid, Mr. 
Wentover had no wish to try conclusions 
with an infernal machine, and the noises 
inside sounded like nothing else. His private 
impression was that some sort of firework 
had taken the bit between its teeth inside, 
and was about to explode. He withdrew to 
the end of the corridor. 

Meanwhile the eight unfortunate boys had 
gathered together at the end of the room 
farthest from the door, and had piled up a 
couple of beds in front of them. Аз it turned 
out, the explosion would not have harmed 
anyone, as the outer case of the locomotive 
withstood the shock when the boiler did give 


way. But the boys had not the gift of pro- 
phecy; and the couple of minutes they 
passed waiting for the smash will never fade 
from their memories. 

The silence that immediately followed was 
almost as terrible as had been the horrible 
sounds of the misguided locomotive. It 
was & minute or two before Mr. Wentover 
ventured to approach the scene of the dis- 
aster. This time his first knock was attended 
to. 
It was Harry who admitted him, and the 
feelings of master and pupil would be as 
difficult to describe as was the scene of con- 
fusion that met all eyes when lights were 
brought. І 

At the door was a puddle of evil-smelling 
oil and water, in the midst of which lay— 
apparently but little the worse for its recent 
violent exertions—the cause of all the 
uproar. 

* More explanations,” muttered Harry as 
Mr. Wentover noted in his book the now 
familiar combination—Lapworth and Lack. 
land. 

Mr. Wentover made no remark at all, good 
or bad, во soon as he found that nobody had 
been hurt. His report to the Doctor cannot 
have been & severe one, for next day the 
inevituble interview was much less formidable 
than the enormity of the otfence had led our 
friends to expect. 

But after all, masters and pupils do not 
always estimate offences in the same way. 
Somehow, a boy is apt to think that the more 
noise he makes the more heinous the offence, 
and this offence had been very noisy. 

The Doctor's exeuse for dismissing the 
boys with a caution was that the locomotive 
was really a part of the grander fault of the 
outrageous tip which hud been pardoned 
already. Maybe it was not without its effect 
that Lackland had put his blistered hands in 
evidence. He at least had no need of 
artificial punishment. Nature and the 
locomotive had attended to his case. 

Harry was so much encouraged by the 
Doctor's gentleness that he proceeded after 
the mauner of his kind to take advantage of 
it. There was & favour he wanted to ask, 
and one of the bitterest thoughts in connec- 
tion with the locomotive had been that this 
unfortunate explosion would make the ask- 
ing of favours an impossibility. He wanted 
permission for his Punch and Judy entertain- 
ment. Even in the Doctor's present good 
temper the boy did not venture to name his 
proposed play. 

* May we have alittle play at the gaudeamus 
on Saturday, sir?” 

“ А dramatic performance, you mean?” 

" Yes, sir; but we want it to be & surprise 
for the fellows. We don’t want anybody to 
know, sir.” 

" But how can you arrange about the 
stave, and all that sort of thing, without 
proclaiming to the world what you pro- 
pose ? 

“ We can manage all that if you just give 
us your permission.” 

“Ah, you are determined to keep it a 
secret, I see. But it’s all right, I daresay. 
How many performers ? ” 

“Three, sir." 

This was after a little hesitation. The 
three were, of course, Harry, Lackland, and 
Toby. The Doctor understood this in a 
ditferent way. 

"Ah, I see, something in the Greek 
tragedy way?” 

“No, sir, not quite that way, sir." 

“Ап old drama, at any rate—not one of 
those new-fangled plays ? " 

" Yes, sir, it's very old, sir." 

“Comedy or tragedy ? ” 

* T —T[ don't know, eir." 

“ Does the hero marry ог does he die? " 

“ Both, sir.” 
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“ Well, then," asked the puzzled Doctor, taken a different view. Harry pinned his Now I need hardly ask if it is a moral 
“ does the play end happily or unhappily ?" faith to the answer: play ?" 

Now, this all depends on the point of view. “ Happily, sir." “ Yes, sir, very moral, sir.” 
From the point of view of public morality “Then it's a comedy, my boy. Remember This concluded the business: permission 
the hanging of Punch may be regarded as a that. Plays that end happily are comedies. was duly granted. 
happy ending. But then Punch might have Those that end unhappily are tragedies. (70be continued.) 
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A JOURNEY ON 


p generations the very word “ Siberia" has 

conjured up visions of snowy, wind- 
swept wastes, sparsely peopled, across which 
shivering, starving Russian exiles in chains 
struggled, taking two long years to make the 
journey, from which few ever returned. 
Travellers in that dreary region brought 
back terrible tales of hardship and suffering, 
and banishment there seemed a punishment 
more severe than death itself. 

In the north an Arctic stillness still reigns, 
and the country stretches white with snow 
and devoid of all vegetation except a few 
lichens and mosses. South of this Arctic 
region is н great belt of forest, two thousand 
miles wide, the haunt of benrs, wolves, elk, 
antelopes, beavers, and small game. It was 
in this dense forest that the Siberian hero, 
the freebooting Yermak, made his home 
when he was chased across the Urals by 
Ivan the Terrible. For years he and his fol- 
lowers fought, raided, and traded, safe from 
capture and justice so long as they made the 
forest their hiding-place. Still farther south 
than this forest is the habitable region, half 
plain, half pleasant wooded hill-country, 
across which the Russians have made their 
famous Trans-Siberian Railway. 

The Russians are very proud of this rail- 
road, and not without reason. It is said to 
be one of the greatest pieces of work achieved 
since the building of the Great Wall of China, 
and is 5,449 miles long and was laid ata cost 
of eighty-five millions of pounds. The first 
sod was turned by the Czar, then Grand 
Duke Nicholas, in 1891, and in the space of 
ten years the whole was completed. Mr. 
Foster Fraser has given us an interesting 
account of his journey across Siberia, and 
nothing, he tells us, can afford so true an 
idea of the country, of its immense size and 
its resources, as to spend a few weeks on 
this wonderful railway. 

It is possible to make the journey from 
Moscow to the Pacific in eleven days; twice 
a week the famous express starts from 
Moscow, and hundreds of spectators, to 
whom it is still a novelty, crowd the station 
to watch its departure. Grandees in furs 
and peasants in their red shirts and sheep- 
skin caps gaze and chatter and exclaim as 
the luxurious train steams slowly away with 
its passengers for Siberia. Those, however, 
whose object is to see the country and to 
learn something of its people, prefer to take 
the slower train, which jogs leisurely alony, 
stopping at every wayside station, apparently 
quite indifferent as to whether its destination 
is reached in eighteen or twenty-eight days. 
This indifference to time is characteristic of 
Siberian life. No one seems to imagine that 
it is of the least importance whether a piece 
of work is accomplished to-day or next week, 
and an Englishman, who, if he wants a 
thing done, wants it done at once, is regarded 
as a little mad and inclined to give himself 
a great deal of unnecessary trouble. 

Mr. Foster Fraser chose the slower method 
of making the trip, for his was “ а mission of 
curiosity,” and he was anxious to see Siberia 
as it really is, that he might compare it with 
the Siberia of which he had read so much. 
He left Moscow on August 22, 1901, and 
found himself, on a stormy morning four 
days later, at Chelyabinsk, “the gate of 
Siberia." 

For centuries Chelyabinsk has been a 
name fraught with horrors. All exiles were 
marched across the Urals and there divided 
into gangs, some to go to labour on the 
water-wüys, somo to bo scnt 40 the desolate 
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SOMETHING LIKE AN OUTING: 
THE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY. 


By ISABEL SvanT Rosson. 


rerions of the north, others destined for 
work in the silver-mines of the far east. 
To-day the train makes a long halt at 
Chelyabinsk; all travellers are turned out 
upon the uncomfortable little station, and 
emigrants are detained until they can be 
drafted into companies and taken, by a State 
official, to the ground allotted to them. 
Sometimes they have to wait a week, a 
fortnight, or even six weeks, living in sheds 
erected ror their use and fed from the State 
kitchen. 

The Russian Government is doing much 
to encourage emigration, and in May 1901 as 
many as 10,000 peasants were living in these 
sheds waiting until they could be sent into 
the interior—-a very different company froin 
the wretched starving convicts who, years 
aro, made Chelyabinsk their first halting- 
place. It is long since manacled convicts 
have been marched through the streets of 
Siberian towns. Now and then a train, iron- 
built and with heavily barred windows, 
rumbles through the stations, and the faces 
of criminals or political prisoners may be 
seen for a moment, peering out, but this is 
the only glimpse the public get now of 
Russian convicts. 

No one in search of exciting adventures 
need seek them on the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way. Incidents are few, and the journey has 
been compared with a voyage on an ocean 
steamer. The train rolls through featureless 
prairie for hundreds of miles, houses are 
seldom seen, though, whenever the train stops 
at a wayside station, peasants are sure to be 
there in good numbers, offering all kinds of 
cooked foods for sale, and exhibiting the 
liveliest interest in the passengers. At every 
verst (3,500 feet) a tiny guard-house is to be 


seen, in charge of a good-conduct convict, . 


whose business it is to wave & green flag as 
the train approaches to indicate that the line 
isclear. Atnighta green lamp is substituted 
for the flag; and as the train passes, the 
signalman turns his lamp and announces its 
approach to the watchman at the next hut. 
Н is wonderful to think that the signal, 
started at Moscow as the train leaves the 
city, should thus go on steadily telling its 
message day and night without a break until 
it reaches the shore of Lake Baikal. It must 
be & very lonely life that these signalmen 
have to lead, unrelieved by any hope of 
change or betterment; yet even in these 
desert spots there are children, who manage 
to find amusement and who runout to shout 
gleefully as the train sweeps past. 

The stations on the railway are usually 
long distances apart, seldom nearer than 
twenty miles to one another, and the scene 
when one is reached is always enlivening. 
Every passenger seems to think it incumbent 
on him to descend and to make a meal. 
Even the smallest wayside station is pro- 
vided with a huge cauldron trom which rich 
and poor, all provided with their own teapots 
and boxes of tea, may supply themselves with 
boiling water, whilst on one side are stalls 
where cooked foods, hot and cold, loaves of 
bread, pails of milk or fruit, may be purchased. 
To feed much and often is one of the rooted 
principles of Russian peasant travelling. 

When the train reaches a town like Omsk, 
Tomsk, or Irkutsk, the traveller finds it ditti- 
cult to realise that he is actually in the 
heart of the dreaded Siberia—the land of 
solitude, exile, and suffering. The platforms 
are brilliantly lighted and thronged with 
people, while in a well-appointed dining- 
room waiters are hurrying to and fro with 


soup, hot dishes, and the inevitable tea. 
The little stations outside Irkutsk are also 
crowded with business men going into the 
city, schoolboys, with their satchels strapped 
across their shoulders, on their way to the 
Gymnasium, and little knots of schoolgirls, 
differing little from schoolgirls of our own 
country as they con their lessons or chatter 
together during the short journey to the 
capital. At Irkutsk itself, says Mr. Fraser, 
a foreigner might easily imagine that a 
plague had smitten the town, and that every- 
one was making hot haste to leave it. 
Officers and merchants, with their wives and 
children, but mainly peasants, push and 
jostle each other on the platform and struggle 
into the carriages laden with baggage. ‘The 
peasant likes to have all his possessions under 
his own care, anl bedding, provisions, and 
household utensils are with difliculty pushed, 
squeezed, and eoaxed through the narrow 
doorways amid much disputing and acri- 
monious comment. 

The trains eastward are always packed 
with emigrants going to take up allotments, 
but the trains going west are no less full. 
Thousands get homesick or fail to make 
their land pay, and return to their old home. 
No Russian can understand a journey made 
for mere sight-seeing. He can understand 
being exiled to Siberia or emigrating there, 
but to cross the Urals for the sake of seeing 
the country is incomprehensible to him. Mr. 
Fraser soon discovered that his ‘ mere 
mission of curiosity " exposed him to grave 
suspicions. More than once he found him- 
self under surveillance, and on one occasion 
was absolutely shadowed by a little inquisi- 
tive-eyed man who joined the train at Taiga. 
This amateur detective kept the most sedu- 
lous watch over the movements of the tra- 
veller, following him when he left the 
carriage, and if he chanced to wander into 
the woods during a halt at some wayside 
station to take a photograph, was careful to 
be somewhere behind a bush ог а tree. The 
espionage ended, however, somewhat igno- 
miniously for the Russian. The officials 
discovered that his zeal in investigating the 
ways and motives of the foreigner had 
induced him to travel first-class with a 
second-class ticket, and he was uncere- 
moniously hurried to the back of the train. 

A curious fact about the Trans-Siberian 
Railway is that it seldom runs near a town. 
Omsk lies three miles from its station, and 
is only reached by crossing three hundred 
yards of humpy, slushy road ; Tomsk is on 
a little branch line from the Taiga junction, 
fifty miles to the south, and even the capital 
lies well away from its station. Yet the 
coming of the railway has done much for 
the towns it has failed to touch. А few years 
ago Omsk was only a little cluster of buts 
where post-horses were changed and pii. 
soners divided to be sent to the various dis- 
tricts. Now it has 50,000 inhabitants and 
has already become an important trade 
centre. lt is not unlike a West American 
settlement, Mr. Fraser tells us—& resem- 
blance common to many Siberian towns; rude 
log shanties crowd handsome new buildings, 
and on all sides one sees & town in a crude, 
unfinished state. 

It is surprising how often fine and hand- 
some churches are found in quite poor and 
insignificant villages. ‘These are usually the 
gifts of men who have amassed great wealth 
in the country, either convicts or the sons of 
political prisoners. Forbidden by their posi- 
tion to spend their earnings outside Siberia, 
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they vie with cach other in beautifying the 
place in which they have made a home; of 
all methods the favourite one is to build a 
church, though many have erected museums 
and other public buildings. At Krasnayarsk 
a fortunate gold-miner has built a cathedral 
at & cost of £70,000, and also given the 
public gardens, said to be the finest in 
Siberia. 

At Baranchiki the railway touches the 
shores of Lake Baikal, and the forty-six 
miles across the lake have to be made by 
steamer. Mr. Fraser, who had throughout 
his journey been surprised to find how little 
English traders had penetrated Siberia, was 
delighted to see that the steamer awaiting him 
was an English one, built in one of our 
shipbuilding yards on the Tyne. The Baikal, 
which constantly plies the lake, is one of tlie 
most wonderful vessels in the world—a huge 
four-funnelled steamer, which can carry three 
goods trains fully laden and eight hundred 
passengers, and is so built that she can break 
ice thirty-six inches thick. Her bow is made 
with a curve, so that, when the ice is thicker 
still, she can be backed and then go at full 
steam at it, partly climbing upon it with 
her impetus, and then crushing it with her 
weight. 

Lake Baikal is usually frozen from 
December until Apri) ; and though the ice puts 
a hindrance in the way of ships, the lake is 
busier then than in summer. Sledge travel- 
ling is so much cheaper and quicker than any 
other means of transit in Siberia that, when 
the ice bears, everyone takes the opportunity 
to make excursions. А road is made over 
the lake, the track marked by pine-trees 
stuck in the ісе, and all day long there is a 
ceaseless procession of sledges from Trans- 
Baikalia, Mongolia, and Manchuria going 
to and coming from Irkutsk. 

It was September when Mr. Fraser reached 
Lake Baikal, and so warm was the weather 
that the crossing of the great inland sea was 
like a pleasant holiday cruise. Those who 
cross in autumn are seldom so fortunate, and 
terrible tales are told of the furious winds 
which sweep down from the mountains and 
imperil the safety of any craft so unlucky 
as not to be able to find shelter. 

Ai Misovaya Mr. Fraser again took train, 
climbing the Yabloni Mountains in zigzag 
fashion, one engine snorting in front and 
another puffing and pushing behind, until 
an altitude of 3,412 feet was reached, then 
descending with perilous rapidity to the edge 
of the Ingoda River, along the side of which, 
or of the Shika, the train travelled for the 
remaining three hundred miles of the journey. 
In this mountainous region Mr. Fraser made 
the acquaintance of the Buriats, the Red- 
Skins of Eastern Asia, who are disappearing 
before the Muscovites just as the Redskins 
cf America are vauishing before the Saxons. 
Their little clusters of tents are very much 
like those of an American Indian encamp- 
ment, but though they live in tents the 
Buriats are not a nomad people. They keep 
In one district, leading a pastoral life and 
becoming quite wealthy in flocks and herds. 
In the mountains the traveller also visited 
what he describes as the California of Siberia, 
& wild region of mines and gold-diggings. 
Most of the mines belong to the Czar, but 
other mine-owners there amass great richca, 
Spent, for the most part, in a winter sojourn 
at Irkutsk, where a man’s wealth is estimated 
by the amount he squanders in reckless 

Issipation. 

The Siberian silver-minesareat Nertchinsk ; 
the as the train made a considerable stay 
there, Mr. Frasex was able to see something 
of the district and of its prisons and convict 
Villages. These mines are the only ones in 
Which convict labour is employed, and they 
t adii been worked since the seventeenth cen- 

TJ. Nertchingk is a dreary spot, bitingly cold 
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during ita nine months of winter and with 
anintensely hot summer ; whilst its prisons, 
especially the one at Akatui, reserved for 
dynamiters and the worst political prisoners, 
are the most dreaded in the country. Yet 
even for these outcasts from civilisation, 
so remote from the world, there are charities 
which look after the prisoner's families who 
have followed them into exile; others give 
aid to convicts who, by good conduct, have 
obtained leave to work outside the prison; 
whilst for the children of incompetent or 
imprisoned parents an asylum was founded 
by Madame Narishkine, a lady-in-waiting to 
the Dowager Empress of Russia. 

At Streitinsk, just 4,055 miles from Moscow, 
the line is again broken abruptly, and pas- 
sengers are left to find a steamer to carry them 
for some 1,428 miles along the Shilka and 
Amur rivers until they join the line again at 
Khabarovok. The Russians tell travellers 
that some day they mean to complete the 
line between these two places, but while so 
good a waterway exists it is not probable 
that they will make any haste to do so. If 
steamers were frequent and regular there 
could be little objection to such a way of 
completing the journey to the coast, but they 
go only once in five days, and often a trouble- 
some time of waiting has to be endured in 
dirty and uncomfortable quarters in Streit- 
insk. 
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The last station on the great railroad is at 
Vladistock, a lively, bustling little town, the 
only one from St. Petersburg to the Pacific 
which has its station within its boundaries. 
It is one of the most cosmopolitan of towns ; 
the streets are full of military and naval 
officials in various uniforms of the world, 
whilst alert little Japanese, gangs of Chinese 
labourers and mild-faced Koreans jostle 
each other on the side-walks. Н was on 
October 2 that Mr. Fraser alighted at 
Vladistock, having spent six weeks on the 
journey and completcly reversed all his 
previous ideas concerning the great northern 
regions of Asia. In winter, undoubtedly, the 
country resembles more closely the Siberia 
of popular fancy— freezing winds then sweep 
over the ugly villages, and the plains are 
silent, snowy seas; but, summer and winter, 
merchant and peasant travel on the great 
railway, and nowhere is there to be seen 
anything of that barbarity &nd suffering 
which once made Siberia a name at which to 
shudder. Опсе a land given up to exiles 
and convicts, Mr. Fraser assures us that it 
has a great future if only some energetic and 
enterprising settlers could be found to develop 
its agricultural possibilities. Little by little 
the great wastes on the globe's surface are 
being made to yield fruit for man's service, 
and Siberia only waits to be included in its 
notable cornfields. 
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HOW TO MAKE A WINDOW-SILL PLANT.BOX. 
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f| e accompanying illustration shows how any intelli- 

geut boy, ut all handy with tools, can make a plant- 
box tor his own room window with very little expendi- 
ture. Tle necessary tools are—a tenon or backsaw, a 
small bradawl, rule, square, hammer, and nails A 
brace and a }-in. bit would be the proper tools to bore 
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planed both sides and cdges, It will require 74 ft. of 
7-in. board, and 38 ft. of 8 in. width; the lot should 
cost about 10d. Of the 7-in. board cut off square two 


lengths, 3 ft. long, for the front and back, and two 
lengths, 8 in. long, for the ends, which are nailed to 
the lung lengths as shown in fig, 1. 


- CANIN 
NIPS 


FIG. 1. 


the holes in the bottom, bat in plant-boxes some 
believe this is best done with a red-hot poker. 

It would hardly be worth while purchasing special 
tools for one sinall job, of course ; but for those who 
like joinery and wood-working craft as а hobby, there 
are some gool, reliable tools‘to be had very cheap, 
which would suit amateurs admirably. They are as 
follows : handsaw 1s. 6d., backsaw 13., brace 1s., and 
bits from 3d. each, best bradawls 2d. each, screwdriver 


The bottom is then cut to the exact size and nailed 
on also; 89 are the wedge pieccs, 8 in. long, which 
taper from 1) in. to 4 in. 

Brown bamboo looks best for this work ; one 1} in. 
diameter, and three ў in. lengths will cost about 13. 24. 
Split the thick one with a strong pocket-knife or chisel, 
and fix ou with 1}-in. panel-pins (кее fig. 2). The two 
ends of the design are worked on first with the ł-in. 
bamboo split. It is simply making one square inside 
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and chisels, nbout 8d. each, a cheap jack plane 23. 94. 
smoothing plane 2s., 2-ft. rule 6d., and square Sd. 
it will be seen that by the expenditure of about 12s. л 
fairly good supply of tools can be had, which would 
very soon pay for themselves. | 

But to return to the plant-box. Tue first thing is to 
get some l-in. shelviug, which may be had from any 
timber dealer. It is from 6 in. to 11 in. wide, machine- 


another, working towards thecentre. The centre of the 
design is а square reversed ; then the remainder is put 
in as shown, always commencing outside and working 
in. The bamboo must always be pierced with a bradawi 
for the pins. Itis a good thing to brush the box over 
with, or better still to steep it in, creosote oil before the 
bamboo is put on; this also stains it brown. When 
finished the front shou'd be varnished. 
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The Holiday Season.—z. *' Sea Pictures." 
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A а Polly's goss!” was the word passed 

down the line one Sunday morning, 
when we were drawn up ready for inspection, 
previous to setting out for church. “ Polly ” 
was our version of Paolo, the name of an 
Italian boy in our school. 

It was the whim of our head that we 
should stand in rank on Sunday morning 
and be overhauled from head to foot in the 
playground, and then be marched in strict 
military order to church. Every fellow, big 
and little alike, had to wear a top hat, com- 
monly known among us as а “ goss.” Some 
of us were very careful as regards our head. 
gear; others, again, gave but little attention 
toit; but among all the hats there was not 
one to come near to that which Polly 
sported on this Sunday. It simply took the 
cake. At ‘the best of times it was old- 
fashioned in shape; it had seen a deal of 
service; it was getting rather greasy round 
about the band ; but these were trifles, mere 
nothings, compared with the battered condi- 
tion that it now presented. It was dented; 
it was broken; it must have been kicked; 
it must have been sat on; notning less could 
have caused its frightfully disreputable 
appearance. But there stood Polly with 
this wreck on his head, beaming away at us 
with his foreign phiz as if nothing were 
wrong. 

Our senior assistant began his usual walk 
down the line, taking stock of every detail of 
dress, until he came to Polly and the * goss.” 
Then he stopped, and, for a moment, seemed 
unable to speak. The sight clean took his 
breath away. Soon, however, he recovered 
himself, and sharply inquired — 

"How comes your hat in this state, 
gir?" 

* I don't know," said Polly. 

* Don't know! Маё до you mean? You 
know that it is knocked all to pieces. What 
have you been doing to it? ” 

* Nuzzing, sir.” 

“Nothing! Nonsense. Stand out from the 
rank. You will write out the Psalms for the 
day instead of going to church. When we 
come back we will inquire into the matter.” 

The master knew the kind of boy that he 
had to deal with—as larkish a young imp as 
ever entered a school. When he got excited 
he would do anything and everything, so that 
the smashing-up of a hat was not at all an 
unlikely trick for him to play. 
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OUR BOLSTER FIGHT. 
By THE Rev. R. J. BuRBIDGE, A.K.C. 


As we had to walk in fours to and from 
church, there was not much opportunity to 
talk over the event; but some of us knew 
something about it. There had been rumours 
that four of the fellows had had “impots " 
for disgraceful French composition, and 
that this very work had been done for them 
by Polly, who thought it would be a lurk to 
write down rubbish instead of the real sen- 
tences. 

The morning service seemed as if it would 
never end, but at last we got back to the 
school, when we were ordered to assemble in 
the great hall. This, we knew, meant that 
there was a big row on, and there was no 
end of an excitement іп consequence. Every- 
body was asking everybody else what they 
knew about the hat. 

“I say, Jackson, is it true that you, and 
Philipps, and some other fellows, played foot- 
ball with the beastly thing in the Fourth Form 
room ? " asked Moore. 

“ No, it is not," replied Jackson; “ but it 
is true that certain fellows tried to see if 
they could land it in the ventilator in the 
chimney ; and they would have done it, too, 
if the thing hadn't got so awfully flabby 
after a few kicks." 

“ Oh, then, you do know something about 
it," said Moore. 

* Of course I do," said Jackson ; " but I am 
not going to let on for all that.” à 

Just at that moment the senior assistant, 
Mr. Davis, entered the hall, and the boys 
stopped talking in expectation of the coming 
of the head-master. He, however, did not 
come, but Mr. Davis went up to the desk in- 
stead. 

* That'sarelief," said Jackson. “I thought 
the doctor was coming. I suppose Davis is 
going to make an inquiry on his own ac- 
count." 

Having called the boys to attention, the 
master proceeded : 

* Boys, I have called you in here because 
I am anxious, if possible, to put this matter 
right without having to appeal to the head. 
master to interfere in it. I may say that it 
has reached my ears that the injury to the 
hat has some connection with certain French 
compositions that were rejected the other 
day. If this be so, will the offenders admit 
it, and thus save the school from further 
trouble; ог, if the ramour that is aflout be 
unfounded, will those who have done the 
damage confess it, and thus clear their com- 
panions from an undeserved suspicion ? " 

He stopped, and looked around, while for 
& few moments the boys cast side glances at 
one another. 

“I say, it beats me how Davis has heard 
al this," whispered Jackson to Philipps. 
“TI own up, if you will, and then perhaps 
the other fellows will." 

* All right," said Philipps, “if you like to 
speak, I'll back you up." 

Jackson stood up, and the master, turning 
to him, said — 

* Well, Jackson, do you wish to speak ? " 

“I want to say," said Jackson, “that I 
damaged Pol —I mean, Paolo’s—hat.” 

" And so did I," said Philipps, suddenly 
jumping up. 

* Good ! " said the master, “ but I think 
there must have been more than you two in 
the affair. Will not the others own up as 
well?” 

Thereupon Jones and Turner rose in their 
places, and said that they had hada hand in 
the business. 

After this there was silence for a minute 
or two, and then Mr. Davis said— 

“ We will leave the matter now until to- 
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morrow morning. After breakfast you four 
boys will come to my room. You can leave, 
boys." 

Out in the playground we walked about in 
knots of twos and threes discussing the іп. 
cident. The four culprits formed a party by 
themselves, though several of their com- 
panions came up to them from time to time to 
express their opinion of their straightforward 
conduct in confessing. Among those who thus 
spoke to them were two who told them that 
Mr. Davie had got his information through 
the boys in Paolo’s dormitory compelling 
him to tell the master that he suspected 
that they had done the damage in revenge 
for the French compositions. Soon the 
whole murder was out, and it was known that 
Number Two dormitory were the traitors. 

Jackson and his friends slept in Number 
One dormitory, which was beneath Number 
Two, a staircase leading from the one to the 
other. | 

When we went to bed that night, we in 
Number One discussed plans for paying out 
the fellows in Number Two. After much talk 
it was decided to attack them in their room 
on the following night, and give them the 
soundest thrashing that we could. We often 
had a friendly bolster fight; but this was to 
be a real one, and we resolved to make them 
smart for their meanness. 

We were all bound down to strict secrecy, 
not only that we might take our opponents 
unawares, but also that our project might 
not reach the ears of the authorities and be 
frustrated. 

Monday evening came. “Prep” was а 
farce. We could not give our minds to our 
work; all our thoughts were intent on the 
forthcoming fray ; and our one wish was to 
get up to our dormitory and have the 
lights out. 

After what seemed an endless evening, 
our books were put away ; supper was over ; 
and prayers were read. We were told off 
in our regular order to our rooms, and, 
after the usuul interval, the lights were all 
turned off. 

We waited in our beds for a while, in 
order to make sure that the coust was 
clear, and that there were no masters going 
up or down the stairs. When we were 
satisfied that all was quiet, and that we 
could safely venture out of our room, we put 
on our trousers, tucking our night-shirts 
into them. We wore no slippers, only our 
socks, forfear of noise. Then, shaking up 
our bolsters so that they were fairly bulky at 
the one end, we declared ourselves ready for 
the attack. 

By general consent Jackson had been 
chosen our leader, while three of our 
juniors were told off as scouts to keep “ cave,” 
and give warning of the approach of a 
master. 

Just before leaving our dormitory Jackson 
said to us: 

“ Now, look here, you fellows, we are not 
going in for a game at bolster fighting, but 
we are going to give those sneaks upstuirs a 
jolly good hiding, so there must be no mis- 
take about it. We mean business, and we 
are going to do business. Do you all under- 
stand ? " 

“ Yes, rather," said some of us. 

* Well, then," said Jackson, ** I will go in 
front, and when we get to the door of the 
room, be ready to rush in when I give the 
word." 

* But," suggested Philipps, “had we not 
better each try to get our man? Had we 
not better each have a fellow to go for? If 
not, it strikes me that we shall get all 
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muddled up, and perhaps have a licking our- 
selves.” 

“You duffer! You don’t suppose they're 
asieep, do you ?" sneered Jones. “They're 
wide awake, you bet, talking over this 
wretched affair.” 

* Shut up, Jones," said Jackson. ‘If you 
can manage it, you bigger fellows ought to 
tackle those about your own size, and leave 
the others to ро іп for ће rest. Settle among 
yourselves now before we start whom you'll 
each go for." 

In a minute or two & plan was agreed on, 
and we started. 

The staircase that led from the one room 
to the other was not a main staircase, but a 
back one. It was very narrow and winding, 
and led down at the bottom to the room 
where our boots and slippers were kept. 
Outside each dormitory door there was a 
landing that would accommodate half a 
dozen boys at a squeeze. 

These two dormitories were large, long 
rooms, each occupied by about a dozen boys. 
The beds were arranged in two rows, against 
the opposite walls, and there was a broad 
gangway down the centre. 

Up we crept as cautiously as we could, 
treading towards the sides of the stairs so as 
to avoid creaking. Those who were going to 
attack the fellows at the upper end of the 
room went in front. 

When we меге all up Jacksog flung open 
the door, and in we went pell-imell. There 
was just enough light from the large windows 
at either end of the room to enable us to 
make out the beds and their occupants. In 
a moment every fellow sprang up in his bed, 
but not until they saw that we were all armed 
with bolsters did they guess that a fight was 
intended. 

During the brief interval most of us made 
our way quickly to the beds of our respective 
victims, and a general belabouring immedi- 
ately began. Those who were not vet 
attacked were soon out of bed, and, with 
bolsters in hand, came to the help of their 
companions. Ina short time, however, all 
had left their beds, and a rare tight went on 
in the middle of the room. Jackson laid 
about him in fine style, having chosen for 
his opponent the biggest fellow in the 
dormitory, to whom he guve such a thrashing 
that the poor wretch cried for quarter. He 
was allowed to retire to a corner, while his 
victor turned his attention elsewhere. 

Philipps was following up his antagonist, 
who was retreating before his vigorous 
onslaught, when a nasty accident occurred. 
A youngster, named Andrews, had managed 
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to creep under the bed near to which Philipps 
was standing, and, waiching his opportunity, 
caught him by the ankle as he was springing 
forward to deliver an unusually violent blow. 
In а moment he fell sprawling towards the 
floor, but in his fall struck the side of his 
head against the foot of the iron bedstead. 
The result was an ugly gash, from which the 
blood began to flow copiously. 

As soon as possible the fight was stopped 
in the different parts of the room, and the 
wounded boy, with his companions, was 
allowed to go down to the lower dormitory. 

How to staunch the blood was now the 
question. There was plenty of water at 
hand, as it was laid on to the large wash- 
stand in the room, but it would not do to 
use the towels. Several pocket-handkerchiefs 
were requisitioned, while two boys contributed 
a couple of pairs of calico running drawers. 
By these means the bleeding was at last 
stopped, and a liberal application of postage- 
stump paper concluded the surgical arrange- 
ments. 

Next morning Philipps explained to the 
master who had charge of his dormitory 
that in the night he had tripped up, and 
struck his bead against the bedstead. On 
the strength of this statement he was excused 
from work during the morning, as he said 
that his head ached very much. Meantime 
the housemaids made one or two reports to 
the matron during the day regarding the 
condition of sundry bolsters and pillows, and 
she told her suspicions to one of the masters. 
He had already noticed that the relations 
between the boys of the two dormitories 
seemed very strained, and from a remark 
that he happened to overhear he gathered 
that there had been a tight, and that the 
injury to Philipps had occurred then. Shortly 
afterwards, in. conversation with the head- 
master, he mentioned the matter, and was 
requested not to speak of it to anyone for the 
present. 

In blissful ignorance of all this. and smart- 
ing under our defeat of ‘the previous night, 
we were planning a more vigorous attack for 
this night, being resolved, at all hazards, 
to wipe out the disgrace under which we 
considered ourselves to be. 

Whether there was anything unusual in 
our behaviour that evening, or what it was, 
I have never been able to discover; but 
certain it is that the authorities got wind of 
our little game, and spoilt it for us as com- 
pletely as possible. 

Having been dismissed to our dormitories 
as usual, we made our preparations in the 
same manner as on the previous evening, 


and awaited the order to sally forth to the 
attack. Suddenly, however, we heard the 
stairs creak, and, thinking that our opponents 
had assumed the róle of the attacking party, 
we threw open our door and cried, ** Friend 
or foc?"  * Friend," came the reply in a 
voice that we knew only too well—it was the 
head’s. We stood back from the door, and 
gasped with surprise, while he quietly 
entered the room and lighted the gas. 

* Now, my friends," said he, in a voice calm 
as if he were taking a Latin class, “ will you 
kindly tell me who are the leaders of this 
night attack ?” 

There was nothing for it but to own up, 
so Jackson, Vhilipps, Jones, and Turner 
pushed to the front, and said that they were 
responsible for what had been done. Others 
of us wished to ineriminate ourselves, but the 
head would not wait to listen to us. With. 
out taking any notice of us, he requested the 
four ringleaders to accompany him to hi; 
study, and to come just as they were. 

What transpired we learned from them 
afterwards. 

It seems that, on entering the study, the 
head went to his easy-chair at his writing- 
table, and requested the four lads to seat 
themselves on four chairs that were ranged 
ugainst the wall. These chairs were covered 
with hair-cloth, which was somewhat worn, 
while the boys had nothing on save their 
night-shirts For two hours those buoys sat 
on those chairs, while the worn horse-hair 
pricked and tickled them to an extent that 
was almost unbearable. They wriggled and 
squirmed, but the head went composedly on 
with the writing that he had in hand. At last, 
when, as Jones said, they felt fitto yell, they 
were told to return to their dormitory. 

“My word!” said Philipps, as he rubbed 
and scratched, “the head is a downy one. 
Fancy putting us on those beastly chairs. 
Why! it was worse than a dozen lickings, 
and gave him no trouble at all. He just sat 
and went on with his work while we fellows 
were in purgatory. No more horse-hair 
chairs for meas long as I live. Whew! how 
I do itch!” And he set-to scratching онсе 
more. 

It certainly жаз а game to watch those 
four fellows the next day. They must have 
been awfully unconifortable, if one might 
judge by their fidgeting; but what upset 
them most of all was when they received 
in the evening a small parcei, which, on 
being opened, was found to contain some 
zinc-ointment, sent, so ran the enclosed card, 
"with the best wishes and sympathy of 
Number T wo dormitory.” 
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Г alligator is an ugly brute, and the very 
sight of one is enough to make one's 
flesh creep; but whatever he may be he is 
not a " poacher," for he is never known to 
leave his own domains—the tropical rivers 
and their banks—and venture into the 
hunting-grounds of others. But the shark 
is very different. He has not the high 
principles of the alligator, for he will 
very often leave the sea and travel up the 
rivers to poach on the preserves of his 
friend the alligator. One often hears, in 
everyday life, derisive allusions to “ fresh- 
water sharks,” but few of the persons who 
make use of these allusions know that sharks 
are as fond of fresh water us they are of the 
briny. 

In nearly all the Central American rivers, 
at least thoso on the Atlartic side, sharks 
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are very plentiful; but the river San Juan, 
which connects the huge fresh-water lake of 
Nicaragua with the Caribbean Sea, is literally 
alive with them. They will even travel the 
entire length of the river—some ninety miles 
—and take up their abode in the lake itself ; 
and I have more than once noticed a shark, 
traveiling towards the lake, struggling for 
three whole davs to pass the Castillo Rapids, 
which are very fierce but shallow. 

Early in the morning I have seen him try 
to pass up the rapids. but fail, owing to 
insufficiency of water. There he would stay, 
trying once or twice more during the day, and 
fail again; but still he would persist, even 
until the third cay, when perbaps a sudden 
shower of 1ain would increase the volume of 
water passing over the rocks and boulders 
of the rapids and raise the level of tho 


water five or six inches—and then, over he 
would go. Feeding by the wayside on what- 
ever he ean secure in the shape of smaller 
fish, he will make his way towards the lake; 
but if fish and other food should happen to 
be scarce during the journey he will some- 
times hang around the cattle-ranches on the 
river banks, and if a calf, or even an ox, 
happening to be somewhat bolder than its 
companions, should venture into the water 
knee-deep, the shark will surely seize hold 
of him. 

Whenthe sharks get into the lake—which 
is ninety miles long and forty miles wide— 
they will find. for perhaps the first month or 
80, plenty to eat. But as food gradually gets 
scarce they will return, down river, to the 
sca. Dut often they cannot. While they 
have Leen enjoying themselves, the summer 
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season — the dry season, as it is called in the 
tropics—has fast been approaching ; and at 
the same time the level of the lake, and with 
it that of the river, has been steadily lowered. 
Thus when our friend the shark would leave 
the lake and swim down river there is not suffi- 
cient water to carry him down, and he finds 
himself imprisoned in the lake until the 
next rainy season, some five months ahead. 

Of course, as food becomes gradually 
scarcer in the lake, the sharks become bolder ; 
and at one time, while I was staying at a 
town on the margin of this lake, they became 
so bold and existed in such tremendous 
numbers that the authorities thought it 
expedient to offer rewards for sharks caught 
and killed. Nobody dared bathe in the 
lake, and any dog venturing was imme- 
diately snapped up. Even the negroes, 
who as a rule are never touched by sharks, 
unless it is their feet or hands— for the soles 
of their feet and their palms are the only 
white portions of their bodies, and con- 
sequently the only parts likely to tempt a 
shark—dared not indulge in a dip. Boat- 
men too, such as embarked in the smaller 
craft, had to be very cautious, for if they 
put their hands anywhere near the surface of 
the water a shark would suddenly rise, turn 
on its side, bite off the hand, and as quickly 
disappear again. 

Quite a number of sharks were caught, 
and paid for by the authorities. Their spines 
make really beautiful walking-sticks when 
strengthened by a thin iron rod through the 
centre; and these became quite common in 
ihe town. If you wanted five dollars —that 
is, about ten shillings, for I am speaking of 
Nicaraguan dollars—all you had to do was to 
catch a shark. А shark hook—a good strong 
one about eight or nine inches long— attached 
to some forty yards of stout cord and baited 
with a lump of pork, is all that is required. 
This, flung as far into the water as you are 
able to fling it, will invariably tempt the 
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sharks, and in less than ten minutes you are 
sure to have a bite. 

You will notice that the cord is moving— 
gently at first and then more violently. 
Still, let him play with it! Then you will 
see him grab your bait, or, at least, by his 
gentle pull at your line you will know he has 
taken it. But do not haul in yet, but, on the 
contrary, pay out some of your line so that 
he will not feel any resistance and so will 
swallow the bait well. Then look out for 
fun! Get one or two other fellows to help 
you hold the line, or he will soon master you. 
As soon as the shark has swallowed the bait 
properly he will try to go on his way in 
search of more food, little thinking that a 
line is attached to the morsel he has just 
swallowed. Then the line is held tightly, 
and as soon as it is quite taut it is best for 
the fisherman and his companions to run 
with all their might up the beach holding 
the cord firmly. Thus the shark is soon 
landed. 

Now the brute has to be killed. This is 
very easy, and can be done either by shooting 
it or with long knives called machetes. But 
one has to be very careful when attempting 
to kil it with the latter, for the shark can 
fell à man completely with a blow from its 
tail, and, on the other hand, it may suddenly 
snap at him with its huge ugly jaws. 

The jaws and the spines are the only 
useful parts of the shark —the former serving 
solely as a curiosity, and the latter, as I have 
already said, as a walking-stick. But it is 
great fun catching sharks, especially when 
you can get a fair reward for so doing; and, 
besides, one has the satisfaction of knowing 
that when you have landed a tiburon, as the 
natives of Central America call them, there 
is at least one brute less to menace the 
publie when boating, bathing, or washing. 

That the shark is & very ferocious fish 
nobody who has lived where sharks abound 
can doubt. I once had undeniable proof of 
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this while in Nicaragua. It was customary 
for the native “cabbies” every morning to 
drive their carriages into the lake until the 
water reached to just above the axles, when 
they would undress inside the carriage, and, 
taking to the shallow water, first thoroughly 
wash their vehicles and the horses, and then 
bathe themselves. 

A coachman called Pedro—one who had 
taken me for many a drive—went in one 
morning as usual after undressing. The 
water would reach his waist at most. He 
had scarccly put his feet on the sandy bottom 
than with a fearful yell he clutched hold of 
the carriage-door and hauled himself inside, 
faling on the floor, and behind him he 
dragged the bleeding stump of one of his 
legs. It bad been bitten off at the thigh by 
& shark almost immediately it touched the 
water, for the doctors who examined the 
poor lad, judging from the teeth-marks, pro- 
nounced it to be the work of a shark. 

Of course, the poor fellow fainted, and the 
horses, frightened by his piercing yells, 
bolted. But, foolishly, they plunged still 
further seawards. Another coachman un- 
hitched his horse, and, mounting it, went to 
the rescue. Ere he reached the carriage a 
shark—perhaps the very same that had 
wounded the first driver—had attacked one 
of the harnessed horses. The latter fell 
down, causing its companion to rear and 
plunge in-the wildest possible fashion ; but 
the rescuer arrived in time, and, cutting away 
the traces and reins from the fallen horse, he 
left it to its fate, seized the remaining steed, 
and brought both carriage and its wounded 
occupant safely to shore. 

The latter, according to all accounts, is 
still alive, and to this day is driving fares 
through the streets; while a rough nativc- 
made wooden leg replaces the one he left in 
the lake, and reminds him of that morning 
ms that came so very nearly being his 
ast. 
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Р the previous paper it was described how 
to make, among others, an Indian tissue- 
paper kite. 


In connection with this par- 
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SCIENTIFIC KITE-FLYING. 


By NORMAN LaATTEY. 
( With Illustrations by the AUTHOR.) 


PART II. 


line crosses that of an adversary. The 
whole art lies in being able at the proper 
moment to make your own kite dart athwart 


Multicellular 
Alte. 


ticular variety two or more people can 
indulge in the most exciting game of kite- 
cutting. 


Fig. I3 


As will be gathered from the term, this 
consists of cutting adrift an opponent's 
kite by skilfully steering one's own until its 


your intended victim's flying line, and then, 
by a sawing motion, sever the latter. 

Even two bare unprotected lines will 
eventually cut each other in this way ; but 
Oriental ingenuity brings a powerful adjunct 
to its aid in the shape of powdered glass 
(emery-powder will do as well) mixed with 
thin glue or paste and smeared over 
the thread. 

Such a line will cut like a fine fret- 
saw and needs to be handled carefully. 

The easiest way to prepare it is to pound 
the glass in & mortar until it is fine 
enough to sift through muslin. Then р 
melt the glue, keeping it thin, and put 
in the powdered glass gradually, stirring 
well all the while. The mixture may be 
laid on with a rag, the thread being 
stretched between posts or other con- 
venient supports. Allow each section 
time to dry thoroughly before winding 


up. 

When engaging in a fight, see that the 
biter does not get bitten, and that it is 
not your own line that gives way instead 
of the kite you attack! А good defence 
is to alternately pay out and haul in 
your own line in order to prevent the enemy 
from sawing long in the same place. 


We will now deal with the most modern 
form of kite, the cellular or box pattern. 
This was the invention of a Mr. Lawrence 
Hargrave of New South Wales, but has been 
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much improved by Prof. Rotch of the Blue 
Hill Meteorological Observatory, Mass., U.S.A. 
A remarkable peculiarity of these cellular 


kites is the nearly overhead position in which 
they fly, and their power of floating almost 
motionless in the air. 

A. simple pattern of box kite is illustrated 
at fig. 10. It consists of four straight stripe. 
or spines, of light wood, a B c D, 2 ft. 6 in. by 
fin. by 4 in. Four shorter pieces, 195 in. 
long and 4 in. wider and thicker than the 
other four, will also be required. Their ena: 
should be halved for a quarter of an inch, 
and a false fork lashed on as shown, to en. 
able them to grip the long pieces edgewise. 
and hold the cells rigidly open. The spines 
should be slightly notched at a distance of 
4 in. from their ends to receive the forks 
of these cross sticks and hold them in 
position. To make the cells, cut two strips 
of smooth strong paper or thin dressed 
calico, 10 in. wide and 4 ft. 8j in. long. 
Turn over the edges for ğ in. along each 
side, and, having inserted fine strong twine, 
glue down the fold. Also glue or stitch 
(both if possible the ends of the strips 
together with a ł-in. lap so as to form an 
endless band. 

By folding or measuring, divide this band 
accurately into four equal parts, and at 
each of the creases glue one of the long 
spines edgewise. When dry, the kite car 
be put together by merely inserting the 
stretching pieces and lashing them where 
they cross. 

It would be as well to leave the halving and 
forking of their ends until the cells are made, 
as they must be neither too long nor too 
short, but of just sufficient length to hold the 
cells open with the sides tightly strained. 
The flying line must be attached to one of 
the long sticks just within the cell, a: 
indicated in the sketch. No bridling is 
necessary unless several of them are lashed 
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Kite? 


together side by side to form a multicellular 
kite, as in fig. 11, which possesses great lift 
ing power. 

A rather more effective pattern of cellular 
kite is shown at fig. 12. It is the kind used 
at the Blue Hill Observatory, already referred 
to, where these kites are sent up to height 
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varying between two and four miles. Th: 
method of construction is precisely th: 
same as in the case of the ordinary box kite, 
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but the dimensions differ. They ате as 


follows : 
AB = 3 ft. S in. 
BC =4,4,, 
AD =1,,6 ,, 
DE =1,,4 » 
FG ج‎ 1 ээ 53 (X) 
EF ; 21,6, 
The spines and cross-pieces will also 


require to be rather stouter. Experience lias 
shown that the wind pressure on a kite is 
always greatest at the front end. In order, 
therefore, to arrange that one cell shall not 
shelter the other and so reduce the lifting 
power of the kite. the rear cell is usually 
made one-tenth wider than the front cell, and 
the space separating the two slightly wider 
than the former; hence the differences in the 
foregoing dimensions. Additional rigidness 


Fig. 14 
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may be secured by straining cross wires or 
twine diagonally from corner to corner of the 
cells. 

A team of this pattern of kites harnessed 
together as shown at fig. 13 will easily lift a 
camera to a great height; and if an auto- 
matic shutter be attached to the latter very 
interesting photographs may be taken. The 
exposure may even be made by running a 
release line of strong thread down the main 
tiying line and pulling it at the proper 
moment. 

Celular kites are as easy to fly as any 
others, though they are rather more suscep- 
tible to aërial eddies than the ordinary single 
surface kites. Avoid, therefore, all enclosed 
spaces, whether surrounded by high buildings 
or lofty trees. To commence an ascent get 
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some one to throw up the kite from a distance 
of twenty or thirty yards in the usual 
manner. If the breeze be fresh, see that 
the line is fairly strong, for the pull of a 
cellular kite is much greater than 
that of an ordinary one. 

Now as to line. It must be re- 
membered that when kites are 
flown in teams the strain increases 
with every kite, and while the 
branches to each kite may each be 
the same thickness, the main line 
must be strengthened with the ad- 
dition of each kite. When har- 
nessed together, the kites may be 
two to three hundred yards apart. 
First send up one, then, giving the 
line to some one to hold, send up a 
second, and join the two lines to- 
gether. Now attach а slightly 
thicker length of two to three 
hundred yards, and raise a third 
kite with the original thickness of 
line, joining this on to the stronger 
section of main line, as before. Re- 
peat the operation until all the kites 
are up, then pay out the main line 
to its fullest length. 

As with the increased pull the line has to 
be correspondingly strengthened, so also are 
special knots required for joining up. An 
ordinary reefer knot, when subjected to great 
tension, will cut itself. So will various other 
kinds of knot. There is one knot, however, 
which will not only stand any strain, but, no 
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matter how tightly it has been drawn, will 
untie quite easily. This is the Herculean 
knot, illustrated at fig. 14. It also allows two 
lines of unequal thicknesses to be securely 
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fastened together without any risk of slip- 
ing (see fig. 15). There are, of course, other 
knots that serve the purpose equally well, and 
likewise specia! methods of joining steel wire 
for use when flving very large kites, but the 
reader will probably find the Herculean knot 
sullicient for all practical purposes. 


FROATTERS 


THE PUBLIC-SCHOOL RACQUET COMPETITION. 


HE journalistic wayfarer through the 

columns of those issues of the 

' Times" that delighted a previous genera- 

ion occasionally meets with а paragraph 

hat is not uninteresting even to the genera- 
ion that rules the roast to-day. 

On Tuesday, April 14, 1868, such a 
i'aragraph appeared ; it related to the death 
f Mrs. Maria Harding, of Gloster, New Jersey, 
ne of the last survivors of the eye-witnesses 
f the execution of Major André in 1780. Mrs. 
larding, it may be mentioned- though the 
ubject has nothing to do with the game of 
acquets, concerning which not a word 
ppeured in the *'Thunderer" of that date, 
otwithstanding the fact that the first ties 
f the Puolic-School Competition had been 
layed the day before—had the greatest 
dmiration for the gallant officer, but she 
ever quite understood why the ill-fated 
[ajor, when she gave him a number of 
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By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 


(With a Diagram by the AUTHOR.) 


peaches, should, after accepting them, present 
them a little time after to a little girl who 
was also a witness of his death. “ Somehow 
he did not seem to have any appetite,” was 
the naive but invariable termination to her 
narrative. 

Although the “Thunderer”’ preserved a 
profound silence concerning the competition 
until the Wednesday following, when the 
result of the final was duly given, other 
authorities and contemporaries were less 
reticent. From these we learn that early in 
the previous year (1867) the authorities of 
the now long since defunct Prince's Club, 
Hans Place, determined ќо establish a 
racquet competition for the public schools, 
but, meeting with & certain amount of op- 
position, it was not until the following year 
that the scheme was carried through. 

In the“ Field " of April 4,1868,a preliminary 
announcement, probably the first ever made, 


stated that the Public-Schools Challenge Cup, 
presented by the committee of Prince’s Club 
for annual competition, would be played for 
at Hans Place on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
the 14th and 15th inst., play commencing at 
2p.m.eachday. The matches, it was further 
stated, “ аге all double ones," and the follow- 
ing were the entries and draws for the first 
ties: 

1. Charterhouse v. Eton. 

2. Cheltenham v. Harrow. 

It may here be mentioned that, saving in 
the competition of 1897, when singles were 
indulged in, the matches have been doubles 
ever since. 

Having mentioned that Eton was repre- 
sented by Tritton and Ottaway, Harrow by 
Murray and Reed, Cheltenham by J. J. 
Reid and another, the paragraphs quoted 
further informed their readers that the 
Cheltonians weré the “favourites, as they 
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have for one of their representatives the 
youngest of the three celebrated ‘ brothers 


Reid,’ the second of whom so 
ably represented Oxford against 
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I. D. Walker, H. M. Plowden (now Sir Henry 
Plowden, but at that time best known as tho 


M * 


Captain of the Cambridge XI. 
of 1862-63), A. Ainslie, C. J. P. 


Cambridge on more than one >” ==” 5 Clay, and others—appeared to 
occasion." bd < E > have a distinct advantage over 

This information may be i\e Е > the otherschools. Rugby, who 
further supplemented to-day by = ~ ке ^ had possessed closed courts 
the statement that the gentle- 515 6 ү since 1860 or thereabouts, was 
man referred to is now Sir Robert А | a ? not, unfortunately, permitted Бу 
Threshie Reid, the parliamentary bs f 4 the school authorities to enter 
representative of Dumfries. Sir o 210 for the first competition; while 
Robert, who was knighted in 1894, ` e |2 Charterhouse, who played most 
the year he became Attorney- x 1 pluckily, was utterly outclassed. 


General, was also educated at Chel- 
tenham. At Oxforl he assisted 
the 'Varsity at racquets in 1865 
and 1867, when the Dark Blues 
won the doubles; while he kept 
wicket for his 'Varsity in the 
matches against the Light Blues in 
1866, when Oxford won by 12 runs; 
1867, when Cambridge won by 5 
wickets; and in 1868, when the 
Light Blues’ margin of victory was 
168 runs. 

A week having elapsed since the 
typical sporting journal had pub- 
lished the initial announcement, 
the date apparently was altered to 
Monday and Tuesday, the 13th and 
14th, and as events proved this 
arrangement was finally adhered to. 

Harrow, as the school that 
boasted closed raequet courts for 
the greatest length of time, nearly 
all the 'Varsity men wielding the 
racquet up to then being old Har- 
rovians—who included in their 
ranks W. H. Dyke (now the Right 
Hon. Sir William Hart-Dyke, r.c., 
and м.р. for the Dartford division 
of Kent) V. E, R. D, and 
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Eventually Eton, whose courts had 
only been open six months, carried 
off the cup, her victory being due 
in great measure to the coaching 
of Gray, the then champion 
racquet-player’s younger brother, 
who was marker at the school, 
and who himself held the cham- 
pionship ten years later. 

As a general rule, the conditions 
obtaining in the early days of & 
competition such as this materially 
differ from those ruling to-day; 
but in the present instance no such 
alteration is noticed, and, as is the 
case to-day, each match was the 
best ofseven games. On the Wed- 
nesday the first ties were played 
off, between Eton and Charter- 
house and Cheltenham and Har- 
row. In the first-mentioned tie 
the Light Blues, C. J. Ottaway 
(who afterwards played for Oxford 
at many sports) and W. F. Tritton, 
promptly disposed of their oppo- 
nents, Messrs. McCann and C. E. 
Nepean (who at a later date 
partnered Mr. Ottaway in the 
Dark Blues' football and cricket 
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elevens), in seventeen minutes, Eton winning 
tive games straight off, and the match by 
60 aces to 8. When Cheltenham and 
Harrow faced each other, although the 
result was the same, Cheltenham winning 
four games in succession, the fight was far 
keener and lasted twice as long. Harrow, it 
should be mentioned, was represented by 
C. Lefroy and H. P. S. Reed, while Chelten- 
ham’s representatives were A. Myers (who 
played tennis for Cambridge in 1870 and 
1873) and S. J. Reid, the latter being in par- 
ticularly great form. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the representatives of ‘ the red and 
black ” made 60 aces to the 28 scored by 
Harrow, the Harrovian pair, it should be 
mentioned, were the first to start the scoring 
in each game. 

On the following day Cheltenham and 
Eton, who were now the favourites, played off 
the final. Captain Snow umpired for Eton, 
and R. T. Reid, of Balliol College, Oxford, as 
he then was, for Cheltenham. The first 
game Eton, thanks to Tritton, who was in 
great form, won by 15 to 9, though the score 
at one point was 5 to 9. The second game 
went to Cheltenham (15 to 7), while the third 
and fourth followed suit by 15 to 11 and 15 to 
0. The fifth game, however, resulted in a 
terrific struggle, which evoked intense 
excitement in the gallery, the marker's 
voice being, indeed, drowned by the cheers 
of the spectators when the score reached 
“game ball all” (14 to 14). Set to 3 each 
ace produced a desperate struggle, and again 
* game ball all" was called; eventually, 
however, Eton won the point which would 
have given Cheltenham the game and match. 
Apparently the effort required for this game 
used up the Cheltonians more than their 
rivals, for the latter won the sixth game (15 
to 6) and the seventh and final (15 to 7). The 
time occupied by the match was 1 hour 
18 minutes, and in that period the winners 
scored 80 aces to the losers' 83.  Chelten- 
ham's representatives, it is only fair to 
mention, were, so it was stated at the time, 
beaten by physical strength alone, and as 
further consolation they were informed that 
they played the game of racquets in a manner 
far superior to their opponents. 

From the accompanying diagram, in which 
each of the shaded squares represents a 
victory in the finals, it will be noticed that, 
although easily disposed of in the premier 
fight of the competition, Harrow has more 
than held her own ever since. As a matter 
of fact, out of the thirty-six competitions 
already decided, the Harrovians have borne 
back the cup to the Hill on nineteen oc- 
casions ; they have, moreover, won the trophy 
three ycars in succession on three separate 
occasions. 

Of the remaining seventeen victories, the 
prenier holders of the cup, the Etonians, 
claim seven victories, Charterhouse three, 
Rugby and Malvern each two, and Winchester, 
Wellington, and Marlborough each one. 

On the frame of the bat the names of the 
victors for each year are enshrined, while the 
opponents they defeated in the final sre 
given parallel to them, but outside the 
confines of the racquet. 

With respect to the runners-up, Eton kave 
been defeated eleven times in the final, in 
addition to their seven victories, Rugby six 
times, Harrow five times, Winchester three 
times, Charterhouse, Marlborough, Hailey- 
bury, and Malvern twice each, and Chelten- 
ham, Wellington, and Clifton each once. 

It is interesting to note, by the way, that 
on eight occasions the school that lost the 
final tie the following year came out the 
conqueror. It should also be noted that 
those old antagonists, Harrow and Eton, have 
fought eleven final ties in this competition, 
Harrow and Rugby four, Eton and Rugby 
three, Ha-row and Winchester two, and 
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с Harrow and Charterhouse two. No other 
: pair of schools have-met more than once in 
~ the final tie. 
Last year’s competition, it will be re- 
: called, was especially noteworthy for the 
rrand games in the first round between 
. Harrow (the winners) and Eton and Marl- 
"borough and Malvern. In the second 
. round, the Rughy and Marlborough en- 
. counter produced the closest result; while 
the final, between Harrow and Rugby, won 
-by the former by four games to two (77 
.nees to 67), was quite up to the tradi- 
tions of this most popular public-school 
. meeting. 
With respect to the matches that were 
|: played last April, the various rounds were 
fought with the following results: 


FIRST ROUND. 


. Wellington beat Marlborough four games 
. to love (15 to 11, 15 to 11, 15 to 4, 15 to 8). 
. Malvern beat Hadley by four games to love 
(17 to 15, 15 to 10, 15 to 8, 17 to 15). Win- 
chester beat Tonbridge by four games to love 
(15 to 10, 15 to 6. 15 to 3, 15 to 5). Charter- 
house beat Clifton by four games to love 
(15 to 2, 15 to 11, 17 to 16, 15 to 3). Eton, 
Harrow, Cheltenham, and Rugby, byes. 


SECOND ROUND. 


Harrow beat Eton by four games to two 
(15 to 18, 15 to 2, 18 to 16, 10 to 15, 15 to 11, 
15 to 2). Malvern beat Wellington by four 
games to one (15 to 10, 15 to 3, 7 to 15, 15 
to 4, 15 to 4). Charterhouse beat Winchester 
by four games to three (15 to 6, 16 to 17, 18 
to 17, 6 to 15, 17 to 15, 12 to 15, 15 to 2). 
Rugby beat Cheltenham by four games to 
love (15 to 2, 15 to 0, 15 to 4, 15 to 6). 


SEMI-FINALS. 


Harrow beat Malvern by four games to 
three (15 to 10, 15 to 8, 16 to 18, 3 to 15, 15 
to 9, 9 to 15, 15 to 3). Rugby beat Charter- 
hcuse by four games to two (3 to 15, 15 to 6, 
15 to 8, 9 to 15, 15 to 4, 15 to 5). 


FINAL. 


Harrow (G. M. Phelips and L. M. McLean) 
eat Rugby (К. Powell and К. M. Agnew) by 
‘our games to love (15 to 4, 15 to 13, 15 to 
12, 15 to 0). Time, 42 minutes. 


DOINGS FOR THE MONT. 


AUGUST. 


The Boy Himsclf, Poultry Run, Pigeon 
Loft, Aviary, Rabbitry, and 
Gardens. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


THE Boy HIMSELF.—In the month of August you 
{ should try to take every day, after the health- 
iving, man-making tub, a 
nletie exercise. But there is one thing that must be 
me, you must avoid the deadly cigarette, else you will 
it be a man, but а shy, nervous creature, that real 
con will look upon with secret scorn, and women 
ith disdain. 


Tar POULTRY Ruy.—It occurs to me to advise you 
rst and foremost to weed out this month. [ alwnys 
el sorry to give this advice, because I love all life, and 
speet even that of a worm or a beetle, Well, it is 
ir duty to be gcod to every animal we own, a ein to 
| otherwise: and the man, for example, who would 
iain his dog to an empty kennel, and leave him in 
retehedness to howl all the livelong night, is a brain- 
<s, soulless brute. There are many of these about. 
ist summer, While travelling in my caravan, I had 
uted to water my nags at an inn door. 
me round with n big Irish terrier, same size and 


sight apparently as my dear Manchester terrier 


roby.” Next moment they were in grips, for ‘Toby 
ows no dog near his master's * house upon wheels.” 
took me several minutes of critical work to get 
em separate, and no one offered assistance. But I 
1 succeed, and sent Toby, or rather lifted him, into 
e caravan. Then е в lout, in what he considered 
conciliatory tone of voice — 
“ Why "dnt уе ‘it my dog with a stick ?" 
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short spell of true. 


Somealouts 


He reemed astonished at my reply. 

* Look here," [ said, ** 1 would ten times sooner have 
hit you.” 

But this is a digression, Well, you cannot now do 
better than begin your autumn cleaning. Attend to 
repairs first. Ventilation is n good thing tbrough the 
doorway, but currents coming through the cracks and 
crannies are fatal to the health of laying fowls. After 
seeing to the repnire, outside and in, scrape the inside 
walls and wash down thoroughly. If you do this, 1 
may tell you next month of a capital new рап, 


Tuk Piros Lorr.—The autumn cleaning must be 
scen to here also. 

You must choose a fine day, and, if possibie, n day 
with a drying breeze in 1t. Your birds must be un- 
paired, and put into a safe place till you finish this 
important work. Putaway the hopper and fountains. 
Take off your extra garments, get your broom and 
your triangular scraper, and set to work for all you're 
worth. 

Don't be afraid of a bit of real exertion. Anything 
that is worth doing should be done well Having got 
clear of everything that can be cleared off, brush decks 
and proceed to wlitewast all round. ‘There should be 
size—a goed lamp of it—in the water. Go over all, L 
кау; and mind this -con't let the birds in till all ia 
dry. 

You can wash your hands now, and put on your 
jacket again. 


THE AViany.—What you have to do in this depart- 
ment is similar to what was donein the Pigconry. Put 
your birds into their winter cages, which must be per- 
fectly clean and dry, and start cleaning the breeding 
ones, Tuis must bea thorough business, A rouvh clean- 
out firet, teen wash with boiling water and soap, scrub. 
bing thoroughly. With a small brush put a strong solu- 
tion of soap and water into every crach or seam. Let 
stand in tlie air and sunshine for av hour, then wash 
again, Rollup the cages, when dry, in large sheets of 
brown paper, anu put away for the season, 


Тик Rannitnry.—Reduce your stock. Clean the 
hatches, and let the bunnies out every fine day for a 
run and scamper and а nibble at greeustuff. 


THE GARDENS,—Reep down weeds, 
beds tidy, and tiim grass borders. Keep the earth 
loose among flowers. Earth-up celery ; and you may 
still put in greens for winter use. 


Keep flower- 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 620. 
By H. F. L. MEYER. 
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White to play and mate in three (3) moves, 


This problem shows the powers of the Q 
and the two Bs. The Q mates on 7 squares, 
producing 12 mates, 3 of which are alike. 
The P prevents duals in three variations. In 
May 1887 the P was at Q 6, and a Black P 
at Black's Q2, but it is better with this one Р. 

Solution of No. 619.—1, Kt—R 3, Kt—Q 5 
or 7 (or a, b, c); 2 Q—R 2 ch., Kx Kt; 8, 
Kt mates. (a) Kt—R4; 2, Q Kt—B 2, and 
3, Q—R 2 mate. (b) Kt—B 8; 2, Q Kt- B 
4, Ktx P; 3, Q mates. (с) K—K 4; 2, Q— 
Kt 3 ch., K—Q 5; 3, Kt—Kt 5 mate. The 
Black Kt works pleasingly, for it blocks two 
squares in a quiet manner, but in many pro- 
blems it is forced to the squares in or near 
the K's domain. A well-known finish with 
the four Kts is this: White, K—Q R 4; Q 
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—К В sg. ; Kts—Q B 2 and K Kt6; B—K 
R 3; P—Q 2; Black. K—K 5; Kts—Q B8 
and K R 5; Ps—Q R 3, Q B 6 and Q 3. 
The play of 1, P checks, kt takes P ; 2, Q to 
B 5 ch., Kt takes Q; 3, B—Kt 2 produces a 
fine diagonal mate. The move of the K to 
Q 4 leads to a similar mate with the Q. 

A relative mate with the R occurs when 
White, Kat KR 4; Rat K Kt 4; Bat K ht 
5; Ktat K Kt 3; Ps at Q R 7, Q Kt 4, Q2 
and K B3; Black, K atK 4; Rat K 8; Bs 
at Q B 5 and K kt 8; Kts at Q4 and К Kt 
sq.; Ps at Q 3 and К 3. The moves are 1, 
B to B 6 ch., К Kt takes B; 2, P to Q 4 ch., 
B takes P; 3, P to B 4 ch., Kt takes P; 4, R 
to Kt 5 mate. When the other Kt takes the 
B, the mate is given by the P becoming a D, 
and when the K takes, then the P becomes 
a К at move 4. 

The second volume of Blumenthal’s 
* Schachminiaturen" is now publisbed by 
Veit & Co., in Leipzig, and is as interesting 
as the first volume. The study of problems 
in a few moves, which contain only from 
four to seven pieces, is particularly fascinat- 
ing for beginners, and some clever remarks 
by the compiler, attached to some of the 
best problems, still further heightenthe charm 
of them. Among the 400 problemas are thirty- 
four by Galitzky, the clever Russian composer, 
and there is also a good number by the 
American authors Shinkman, Loyd, and 
Würzburg. The late John Brown, of Brid- 
port, the unsurpassed English composer of 
pretty little problems, is represented with 
twelve fine stratagems. There is & four- 
mover by K. Traxler, which is well worth 
the trouble of solving, for it shows a repeti- 
tion of fine mates in several parts of the 
board, and stands thus: White, K —Q Kt 4; 
Q—Q Kt 6; Kts—K Kt 3 and K R 3; Black, 
K—K Kt 5. A threefold repetition of a mate 
is produced by M. Havel in this four-mover : 
White, K—Q 5; Q—K sq. ; Kt--K R 8 ; Black, 
K—K R 6; Ps-—Q 3 and К Kt 3. О. Blu- 
menthal has this charming three-mover: 
White, K—K B7; Q—K R sq.; R—Q Kt 7; 
Kt—K Kt 8; Black, K—Q R sq.; R—Q К 2. 
A run between the Rooks in the two files is 
amusing. A fine four-mover by C. C. W. 
Mann, which gained a prize a few years ago, 
is White, K—Q Kt 6; Q—K R8; H—Q B3; 
Black, K—Q 4; Ps—Q B 5 and К 4; solved 
by 1, R—B 3, but can also be done by 1, Q 
— Кё 8 ch. Solvers may see if it will be 
correct with the R on K B sq. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


WORDS OF CHEER. 


Mn. CHARLES Е, Fox writes from St. Barnabas, 
Norfolk Island, April 15, 1903 : “ Dear Mr. EKditor,— 
You may not know that among the many places where 
the * B.O.P. is read and enjoyed is Norfolk Island, the 
headquarters of the Melanesian Mission ; and, uot only 
by myself and other members of the staff here, but by 
the Melanesians also, though I'm afraid they can't get 
beyond the pictures. 

* We have about 200 boys nt St. Barnabas from atl 
Melanesia, just at present chiefly from the Solomon 
I-lands—not unlike Fijians to look at, and just like 
English boys in most things. For instance, they are 
first-rate cricketers, and enjoy house matches (there 
are six houses, with a white man in charge of each), 
and are good footballers, though we generally play 
forty ог more a side. It is quite trying to any back to 
have thirty active Mclanesians bearing down on him 
with unearthly native shouts. Although barefooted, 
they kick hard and shoot straight and well. Of course, 
we have daily services in the beautiful memorial 
chapel to Bishop Patteson, and these, and all the teach- 
ing, are in Mota—one of the island languages which 
they all have to learn when they come up here. They 
stay here two years, and then go away for а six 
months’ holiday to their island homes, 

“Should you see Dr. Gordon Stables, as I hope you 
often do, will you tell him that he is not unremem- 
bered in this part of the world, and that Melanesians, 
splendid fellows though they are, have the same sins 
to fight aa English boys—sins.out.of which the Doctor 
has) helped-many, boys without knowing it.” 
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Jok.—It depends on the rig you select. There is no 
cheap book on the subject in print. Hefer to the 
advertisements in our wrappers ; the firms that sell 
the fittings may give you the instructions you want, 
if you seud for their catalogues and tell them what 
you wish to do. 


M. S. WALLER.—The best illustrated article on dumb- 
bells was reprinted in our “ Indoor Games,” now out 
of priut, but a new edition of which may soon appear. 


G. BAGHEL and others, — Тһе new arrangements with 
regard to admission to all branches of the Royal 
Navy appear in the Appendix to the Navy List for 
July, which you can see at almost every public 
library. 


BEGINNER.— The * B.O.P.” volume begins on the first 
Saturday in October, 


J. G. Baker.—The best book for you would seem to be 
Grosvenor's * Model Yachts," published by Gill, 170 
Strand, w.c. We do not answer by post. 


CANADA.— The address of the Hudson's Bay Company 
is 1 Lime Street, E.C. The service is very different 
from what you have read about in books, as times 
have altered, 


ANGLER.—]. The first two hours after dawn, and from 
sunset until dark, 2. Excellent ground-bait. 
3. No. 


SUBSCRIBER FROM FIRST NUMBER.—]1. It seems to be a 
Charles LL threcpenny-piece, to judge from the three 
C's ; the fourpenuies Lad four C's, and the twopennies 
two. Itis worth about two shillings. 2. A William 
nt. shilling is worth half a crown. 
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. M. S.—There is no magazine specially devoted to the 
subject, but there are occasional notes in “ Nature” 
and * Knowledge." See copies of these, and get tbe 
addresses you want from the advertisements, 


Н. B. JouNsoN.—Amiber is made smooth on a whet- 
stone with water, polished with whiting and water, 
and finished with olive oil rubbed on with a flannel. 


J.W. M. (Ontario),.—* The Treasure of the Cacique” 
was in our tenth volume; ** Red-fingered Cyril " in the 
ninth ; and “The Lost Expedition” in the twelfth. 


Е. L. FRASER —Any of the usual formule will do. 
Here is oue—in two solutions: 1. Hydroquinone 
80 grains, solic sulphite 1 ounce; citric acid 30 
grains, potassium bromide 20 grains; water up to 10 
fluid ounces. 2. Sodium hydrate 80 grains, water up 
to 10 fluid ounces, For use, mix equal parts of each 
and add a third part of water. 


J. Е. (Southampton).—1. There is nothing wrong with 
your solution for the battery, and we know of none 
better. Either should work, and the actual amount 
of acid makes no great difference. There must be 
something else the matter with the battery. 2. A 
salt of mercury added to the solution helps to 
preserve the amalgamation of the zinc, аз you 
suggest. Of course, the zinc will dissolve in any case, 
8. A six-volt battery will give ample light for dark- 
room use, but it will need replenishing pretty often. 


J. R. P. (Broughton).—We have had an article on 
Bookbinding ; but, as it is now quite out of print, 
we purpose treating the subject again in an early 
number of our new volume. 


H. G. ( Battersea).— The number containing the - Egg" 
plate you wish for is now quite out of print with us, 
Perhaps you might be able to secure a copy by adver- 
tising on the wrapper of our monthly part (cost of 
advertisement, 64.). 


Bip HABITS (Signum and Е. Н. A.).—The latter may 
well say “God help me!” and one's heart bleeds for 
him und all such. They are casting away their 
manhood, their happiness, even perhaps their reason 
itself. They must see their own doctor. 


Nervousness (X. Y. Z.).—You are nervous, bnt 
otherwise, we believe, in good health. Do you take 
your bath, exercise, fresh air, and virol? You'll 
be all right when older. 


—— - -- 
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GARDENING (C. 


H. M.).—Haven't you got mixed 
somehow ? 


Apply to some good gardener. 


DEPRESSED (George McA.).—You need not be. You'll 
be a big strong man yet if you take careof your- 
self; but you must take the cold morning tub, with 
Virol three times a day, and plenty of outdoor exer- 
cise. Eut well; thick oatmeal porridge is a good 
breakfast dish. 


Doves (М. E. B.).—Peas, rice, and all the small grains. 


FAT IN THE FACE (F. B.).—You must eat sparingly 
aud take lots of exercise, 


PiNG-PoNG.—1. The rabbit may live ; use just a little 
zinc ointment. 2. Milk. 3. We do uot understand 
your third query; but it is cruel to set traps for 
sport. 


Dn. STABLES'S CAMP ( Holidays).— f'he Doctor's caravan 
camp will be in Luverness-siire this year. No fees 
required to see it; and he always welcomes 
" B.O. P." readers. 


DUTCH RABBIT (Brian).—They do turn brown when 
old. Use the brush, and feed well. 


EYES (Е. Fox).—Frequent douches of cold water and 
u lotion of a grain of sulphate of zine to an ounce of 
water. 


THE SHAKES (A Poor Boy). — Try Phosferine: a 
tablet night aud morning for a fortnight. 


W. S. PuirLirs.— Thank you for your letter and that 
of your friend. A good series of walking routes 
round London is given in Evans's * Rustic Waiking 
Routes," publishel by Philip & Son, 32 Fleet Street. 
There are four volumes, costing a shilling each—one 
for each of London's four corners, 


ENGINEERING.—The amount is right for the average 
man, but you must look for advancement, 


L. C. FERREY.— You can do little now. Occupy your 
time in noticing what does weli in the neighbour- 
hood, particularly at the nurseryman's and in the 
gentlemen's gardens, ln the autumn put in a few 
small trees, evergreen climbers, such as £scallonia, 
Bridgesia, and Irish ivy for the walls, and heart- 
leaved ivy for the wire-work ; and evergreen shrubs, 
such as Osmanthus, Olearia, Euonymus, Laurestinus, 
etc. That which makes a garden look well in the 
winter is the best background for it in the summer, 
Have as many pereuuials as you can. 


V. GRAFTON.—]1. The letters N.B. in the cases you 
meution stand for New Brunswick, 2. Antofagasta 
is iu Peru, 3. The Sunbeam was built by Camper & 
Nicholson of Gosport. See our article on her, with 
a coloured plate, several years ago. 4. Cannot say 
unless we see it, 


FisHy.—We have had several series of articles on tle 
aquarium- one comparatively recently—aud we can- 
not give another just now. 
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SKETCHER.—There is no magazine, but there may be 
a book. If so, you would probably get it trom 
Roberson & Co., artists’ colourmen, Long Acre, W.C. 
Tell them what you want, and ask for their list. 


BREEDING (W. T.).—Yon must have a large aviary. 
Try canaries first, then mules. Few of our wild 
birds will breed in cages. 


SCROFULA (Subscriber).—Too serious, Consult doctor. 


Bap Hasrrs (Anxious).—No actual disease. You 
simply lose all virility and become little better than 
a confirmed invalid. Such habits often end in lunacy 
and suicide. Don't trust to quacks or men who send 
out paniphlets and advertise. 


Daw CLAws (Distress).—Simply cut them carefully 
when too long. 


DUMB-BELLS (J. T.)—Thanks for nice letter. Take 
dumb-bells after bath and towelling, and massage ten 
minutes. Virol is better than cod-liver oil. There 
is a famine now of good cod-liver oil, and it is adul- 
terated with shark oil, 


J. E. 0, —Cannot advise without seeing. 


N. 8. A.—Would have to see you, and that is im- 
possible. 


Ears (Hear).—Too late, 


EMPLOYED (W. Т. C.).—Yes, be always busy, and you'll 
forget your trouble. 


TAPEWORM (J. S. B.).—Spratt’s cure for worms in 
dogs. 


CONNIE Ber.—It is the mark now in use showing that 
the pattern has been registered. You will find it on 
alniost every new set of crockery. 


€. W. GiLLING.—From what we kpow of the River 
Aire at Leeds, we would not advise anyone to build 
a boat for the purpose of sailing on it. It might 
give you excellent practice, but it would be waste of 
money. 


AJAx.— Better keep the book as a curiosity. No dealer 
would give you more than eighteenpence for it. 


X.—Write to Watkins & Doncaster, 36 Strand, for 
their price-list. It contaius a list of eggs and their 
prices, and also a list of books on the subject ip 
which you are interested. 

W. D.—The Italian lira of 1813 is worth about two 
shillings. 

OLD Со:х.—1 is a token, worth twopence. 


R. ROBINS and S. Bonr.—A Charles и. sixpence is 
worth not less than half a crown; but it depends on 
the date. The Dutch coin is worth ошу its face 
value, 


Е. W. Е. O.—A William & Mary farthing of 1694 is 
worth two shillings. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL— WHAT CHRIS SAW 
FROM THE HILL-TOP. 
і liiy discovery that Chris made 
as soon as he had commenced 
drill in earnest was this: not only 
the five men picked up in the boat, 
waifs and strays of the ocean, but 
three or four of the former crew, 
had been bluejackets. How or 
why they had left the Service he 
considered no business of his. 
All the more in that the dark spot 
was still there on his own con- 
science, that his own record was 
none too fair. 
One of the five vouchsafed cer- 
tain information, however, of his 
own free will. 
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“ Me and my mates,” he said, “ the whole 
five on us, was pressed men, and as soon as 
we got the holt, we slung off, just as, in my 
opinion, every pressed man has a right to do. 
And that is the truth at last, sir. But, 
gir," he added, cutting à few capers with his 
cutlass, “ we'll fight for you, sir, and the jolly 
old Nep., till there's nothing on us left but the 
bare bones." 

* Hurrah ! " cried his mates. 

Inthree weeks’ time the crew was fit enough 
to give account of themselves in face of any 
ordinary Don. And, by the way, the Dons 
were very ordinary in those days. 

When at long last near to the British West 
Indian Islands, they encountered a storm of 
circular-hurricane force, that well-nigh made 
an end of the Neptune. Luckily the first 
mate, who was & splendid sailor, was on the 
outlook for it, and had snugged ship and 
even battened down before the full force of the 
cyclone came on. 

So they fought the spirit of the storm as 
irue British sailors within their wooden walls 
-—sons of the old Vikings, were they not ?— 
could fight the weather in those dashing days 
of old; and when the hatches could once 
more be opened, and they were rolling and 
pitching in & dead calm, they were all bright 
and smiling, and thankful to the God who 
had spared their ship and their lives. 

The Neptune was battered about a bit, 
however, and they had two days’ hard work 
making good the damage. 

Then, it being Saturday night, the evening 
was spent in the old Dibdinstyle—songs, yarns, 
mirth, and laughter, and asplendid supper of 
sea-pie. 

They had been blown far out of their course 
to some islands then but little known. 

When the sun rose on Sunday morning, 
popping up, as it has a habit of doing in these 
latitudes, with great suddenness, almoat dead 
in the eye of the east and shining blood-red 
over the ocean, they found themselves scarce 
a league off one of the most lovely islands of 
the sea. 

I do not even know its name or that it has 
one. But it was richly wooded, and the 
odour of fruit and flowers was wafted to our 
wanderers in the gentle breeze that blew off 
its pleasant hills. 

“Near enough, I guess," said the skipper. 

“Тоо near, sir, I think; and what with the 
send o' the current being stronger than the 
breeze, what say you if we drops anchor a 
tide or two?" 

“ Right for you, mate." 

So presently down flashed the anchor, 
scaring ine seabirds and probably embarrass- 
ing a shark or two, for in these seas they are 
as common as cockroaches in a biscuit-barge. 

Nothing occurred all that afternoon, and 
by sundown the sea was as smooth as a 
billiard-table, though not so level, there being 
a heaving swell that broke and thundered 
on the distant shore. 

Stars ever so bright and clear all night 
long. There was no wind next day nor the 
next; the swell itself had gone down, and as 
there was no telling where a storm might 
come from no one on board was over-easy in 
mind. 

The sun was blazing hot even at five bells 
next morning, and there still was no breeze 
to temper it. 

As, however, no natives had appeared 
anywhere on the beach, the island, with its 
wild woods and strange fantastic hills, clad 
in verdure to their very summits, was 
supposed to be uninhabited, so the second 
mate proposed taking what he called а 
cruise on shore. 

He took Chris with him, and, after land- 
ing the boat was drawn up on shore, under 
the shelter of a spreading tree, that the two 
hands left to watch her might rest if they 
chose to, 
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The others, armed, went along with the 
officers, who left word with the men to signal 
with their muskets if anything occurred, and 
to keep their ears open, because, in case of 
the little exploring party getting lost, а 
musket would be fired, and, in five seconds’ 
time, two more in rapid succession. 

They were left with food and the inevitable 
tot of rum of those old days, without which 
a sailor would scarce believe he had dined. 

Then away went the party, and the forest 
swallowed them up. 

The second mate, however, had no idea of 
letting the woodlands bury them long. He 
was a good scout, and presently, coming to 
rising ground, he followed it upwards, up 
and up, until they emerged at length from 
the forest gloom into a splendid heath and 
flower-clad plateau. A conical hill was at 
one side, and, after refreshing themselves 
and resting, they started off to negotiate 
this. 

It was a steep climb, and a somewhat 
dangerous one also, owing to the shifty 
nature of the soil and the stones which, on 
the slightest touch, went hurtling down the 
hillside. 

But at last they reached nearly to the top. 
The mate asked the others to rest here for a 
little upon a green mossy ledge until he 
should peep over the shoulder of the cone. 

It was, perhaps, lucky he did so. 

The island was a small one, probably not 
more than seven miles in diameter, and very 
much indented by the sea. Evidently of 
volcanic origin, too, with clear yellow sand, 
wherever sand could lie, and here and there 
dark cliffs frowning over the water. 

When he had climbed high enough up to 
be able to look over, Tom Boyd, naturally 
enough, looked seawards. His quick eye 
swept that vast expanse of limpid water, so 
brightly blue and calm. He had, however, 
but little time for reflection or meditation, 
for his glance was, next moment, riveted upon 
the scene almost right down beneath him. 
Here the island was cut by the western 
waves nearly to the foot of the sugar-loaf 
hill which he had just climbed, forming a 
gulf or cove, in which a hundred ships could 
ride in safety in an eastern gale. Boyd 
gazed below for fully tive minutes, then 
gently and silently drew himself back, and 
made his way down to the cliff where his 
companions were seated. 

He pulled a large, fan-like piece of the 
moss. 

“ Take this," he said to Chris, * to screen 
your face. The Dons are down there on the 
other side, and if they had not been so busy 
they would have spied me. Up you crawl. 
I'll be immediately behind you, and you shall 
tell me all you perceive.” 

Very much astonished, Chris took the 
piece of moss, and proceeded to obey orders. 

On nearing the edge of the pinnacle, he 
placed the moss so that it would screen both 
his face and shoulders, and gazed over and 
beneath him. 

Tom Boyd was beside but below him. 

After half à moment he spoke. 

* Tell me now, my boy, what you see." 

" Enough to make me marvel, Tom. I 
see the western ocean far and near. There 
is no island and no ship on the horizon on 
any side, only the sailing sea-birds in the 
middle distance, and, closer in, the green 
jelly-fishes, betwixt the ocean's bottom and 
the eye." 

Good ; and now?" 

Now, in the cove down there, at anchor, 
is & strange ship, and strange high-bowed 
black boats are passing to and from the shore. 
Looks almost like & phantom ship, with 
phantom boats, for, though I see men 
moving, I hear never & sound." 

" Go on, my lad." 

t There аге men on Ше sandy beach, and 


there is the skeleton of a wrecked vessel. It 
has been deeply buried in the sands, but the 
men have been digging and excavating all 
around it, and burrowing into the depths of 
its hold.” 

"Yes. Now take the glass, lad. Your 
eyes are better than mine, and the telescope 
will raise everything for you. Well, what do 
you see now?” 

Chris focussed the glass and peered 
steadily downwards for fully a minute. 

Then he became visibly agitated, and when 
he next spoke his voice hada half-frightened 
nervous thrill in it. 

“Is it the ship itself you are looking at, 
my lad?” 

** Yes, Tom ; yes." 

* Report to me." 

" She is a gun brig; her bows are low by 
the water—I mean she has but little fo'c'sle. 
But her poop is the highest ever I've seen, 
except in old pictures. She is like one of 
the ships of the ancient Armada. She 
carries & huge orange and red flag, but it is 
drooping and I cannot see the figure of it.” 

“ She's а Don, my son." 

“The men are half-naked and wild-look. 
ing; the officers reckless, but dressed in uni- 
form, and have trailing swords. One white- 
haired man has & cocked hat. He is aloft 
with two others on the high poop, and they 
are talking together excitedly and pointing to 
the shore and to the boats. І сап see brass 
cannon, and piled arms, and glittering 


bayonets. Tom Boyd, she is a man-o'-war." 
“Her crew? What do you think of 
them?” 


* Cutthroat-looking scoundrels.” 

* But their numbers? " 

Chris was silent for a moment. 

" Counting those on shore and in the 
boats and those on deck, say fifty or sixty. 
Reckoning there may be twenty below, say 
eighty in all." 

" Near enough. Now look at the old 
wreck." 

“ She is a mere black cavity now, but they 
have thrown а bridge of planks athwart her 
from bank to bank, where the bulwarks would 
have been. Three men are there. Now 
they lower a bucket. The men below seem 
to unhitch, but it is very dark in the hold of 
that old wreck. 

* And now the bucket is being hauled 
uy. They are—— Oh, yes—it is filled with 
gold!” 

Tom Boyd himself was excited now. 
“ Lower yourself, lad. Give me the glass." 

He took Chris’s place. 

He looked long and earnestly down. 

It must have been ten minutes before he 
stirred. j 

Then he shut the glass quietly and drew 
back. 

“ Come,” he whispered. 

That was ull he said then, and nearly a.l 
he did say until they reached the ship. 

Chris looked at him frequently, but said 
nothing. He felt sure he would know all in 
good time. 

Leaving the men to hoist up the boat, 
Tom Boyd with Chris went right aft. Tom 
still silent, but with a smile on his lips that 
did not reach his eyes, and might mean any- 
thing or nothing. 

He just beckoned to the skipper and first 
mate, and down below all four went into the 
cuddy. 

The steward came quietly in and placed 
the biscuits and fruit on the table. 

When he had left, Tom Boyd found voice, 
with his elbows on the mahogany and both 
fists under his chin. 

* We'll consider this a kind of council of 
war,” he said. 

The skipper and first mate nodded and 
listened. 

" No use asking any of the half-deck men 
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“here, I reckon. We are the officers of the 
-good ship Neptune, and whatever we decide 
-to do, the crew will back us up in. We can 
trust our men, can’t we, Сарп?” 
^ “One and all. I'd go bail for them, even if 
- their lives were at stake." 
' Good! Well, when you hear what I 
have to say, I believe you'll all agree with me 
` that our country being at war with Spain it 
-is nothing less than our duty to give battle 
-to the marauding Dons who lie at the other 
-side of the island yonder.” 
“ The Dons ?" 
: “The Spaniards ? ” 

“ Yes, gentlemen. A Don, and a brig-o’-war 

to boot. 

“ And, what's more," he added, * I reckon 
"when Chris has spoken you'l also agree 
that to fight that brig will pay." 

* “Always supposing we win the battle, 
 matie." 

' Tom Boyd nodded—scornfully though, as 
one who hears a remark hardly worth answer- 
„ing. 

“ Now, Chris, tell 'em what you saw from 
-the hill-top.” 

' There was silence deep as death when 

Chris finished his story, and officer looked 

at officer for a few seemingly very long 
seconds. 

+ “Your opinion, Mr. Boyd?” said the 
skipper. 

: "Pirate's gold. That's my view.” 

: “ Undoubtedly ? ” 

v The mate nodded. 

` * And," said Tom, “I’m much mistaken 
if that gold, those doubloons, those pieces 
of eight and otherwise, won't look as well 
4n our coffers as in those of the Dons. We 
will try to lighten that Spaniard’s brig for 
him." 

r “The question," said the skipper, “ is how 
‘o set about it. I must take your views on 
shat point, gentlemen. Shall we wait till 
Һеу attack us, or shall we begin the 
гаї е?” 

. "Being the superior officer, mate,” said 
Tom Boyd, “ it’s for you to speak first." 

. “Im not much of a fighting man, but 
ll lead or follow, if the captain says the 
кога.” 

` «TIm for attacking first," said Tom. 

. “Bravo ! ! eried Chris, who couldn't stand 
t а moment longer. “ Hurrah !—likewise, 
lurrah, again!” 

. “Sit down, Chris; this is a serious busi- 
iess.” Tom pointed to the vacated chair, on 
‘hich Chris immediately re-anchored. 
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It was finally agreed that, as the wind 
might come on to blow heavily at any time 
and as their position was far from being 
secure, the attack should be commenced as 
soon as they were ready. 

The skipper now went on deck and called 
all hands, and made them a brief but pithy 
speech. 

It was the duty of every Briton, he said, 
wherever in all the wide world he might be, 
to destroy the enemies of his country, their 
goods and theirchattels. Well, there was a 
brig-of-war almost within striking distance. 
He, Captain Weekes, meant to fight her. 
This was only taking time by the forelock, for, 
if she found them and fired first, with her 
strength of men and metal, the Neptune 
would soon be at the bottom and her master 
and crew, if captured, would have but a 
short shrift. Would they stick by their 
ship and fight, or would they prefer to run 
for it and get chased by a Spaniard ? ” 

“Chased by a Spaniard !” cried one of 
the old man-o’-war’s men. “Never, sir! We 
are English!” 

All that the skipper added were these 
words— 

“ Glad I am, lads, that you would and will 
fight for your country’s sake, and enable me 
to rid the ocean of one more deadly enemy ; 
but now I may tell you that the Spaniards 
are loading up pirate’s gold at this moment, 
and that, if we capture her, every man in this 
ship, and every boy, will go shares according 
to his rank." 

“ Hush !” he cried, holding up his hand. 
“ We must be silent now, and prepare at once 
for duty." 

“Chris, as a man-o'-war's man, Г) leave 
the guns in your charge." 

Chris was overjoyed. Here at last was а 
chance to distinguish himself, and to prove 
that the blood of the ancient Cunninghams 
flowed warmly through his veins. 

The ports were ordered to be opened and 
the guns made handily fast after they had 
been carefully loaded and primed. 

Every musket was loaded and placed ready, 
and boys were told off to carry shot and 
powder. 

It was well on in the afternoon before 
everything was in battle order. 

Meanwhile, the second mate and skipper 
had decided on their plan of action. 

It was agreed that nothing could be gained 
by waiting, and that they must strike this 
very night, or risk failure. 

It was agreed aiso that the attack should 
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be made by land and sea, simultaneously. 
This would, they rightly believed, add to 
the general confusion and probably ensure 
success. 

Luckily, a light breeze had by this com- 
menced to blow from the north, and nothing 
could be more favourable. 

The Spaniards had a camp ор the beach, 
and it was this that would be attacked by 
the small land force, which, Chris said, ought 
to be called the “ Invisibles.” They were but 
five all told, armed each with a brace of pistols, 
a musket, and a cutlass. 

These were to get under way at once, 
taking food and refreshments with them, 
and lie in wait among the woods on the 
other side of the hill, until they should 
hear the first shot fired from the ship, 
then attack the camp for all they were 
worth. 

The second mate went with these to com- 
mand as well as to fight. This left but 
fourteen to sail and fight the Neptune. 

The sun had disappeared over the hills, 
when, getting up anchor as quietly as possible, 
the ship was handily braced up and glided 
ghost-like out to sea. 

Not a sound was to be heard except the 
creak of the rudder-chains, the occasional 
slight flap of a sail or sudden tauting of a 
sheet. When an order had to be given it 
was passed along instead of shouted, and 
so strained were the men’s feelings that 
they tip-toed along the decks to obey it. 

Out and away into the darkness, into the 
stars one might say, for the tapering spars of 
the good ship Neptune as she dipped to the 
advancing waves seemed to touch them, to 
cut their way through them. 

On the port or larboard tack till she had 
made a good offing, then ’bout ship, and 
’bout ship again, till, with a fair wind now, 
she weathered the north end and hugged 
the western shore with shortened sail and a 
man in the chains. 

Had it been a coral island such sailing 
would have been perilous in the extreme. 

As it was, every man on board was pre- 
pared for anything, for at any moment she 
might strike, and then —— 

How relieved they felt when at long 
last they rounded the point into the broad 
gulf where the Don lay at anchor, and saw 
her stern lights shining clear over the 
water. 

They stood as near to the northern shore 
as possible, then glided on and on once 
more on the starboard tack. 
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3 CRESUS MINOR; OR, TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 
4 

; A WILDLY IMPROBABLE STORY. 


^r was well in other ways that the Doctor 
' had taken such a lenient view of the 
cplosion ; for when you have to learn the 
hole science and art of Punch and Judy in 
' rty-eight hours, you have but little time to 
aste on frivolous ponas. 
2 To tell the truth, our friends had made а 
ndamental blunder in their bargain. They 
“1d made no arrangements for a little in- 
ruction in the use of what they had bought. 
.his was what struck them the moment 
ey entered the north cell to examine their 
"operty. The Punch-call was more than 


By SKELTON Корровр, 


CHAPTER XXII.—A FLEETING SHOW. 


they could manage, the very drum was 
beyond them. 

While Harry was trying in vain to knock 
something like a rat-a-plan out of the old 
drum, Lackland was busy among the 
puppets. 

* Here, І say, Lapworth,” he called out, 
" we've been swindled. These are damaged 
Punches. "They've got no legs." 

This was & serious defect in puppets, as 
our friends understood them. Some of the 
figures had & sort of wire string running 
into them, others had none. Certainly they 
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looked а shabby lot, and it is not wonderful 
that our friends left the north cell in deep 
depression. The grand display they had 
offered the fellows on Saturday could never 
come off. 

Early that evening Larrybone took an 
opportunity of meeting Harry to tell him 
that the Punch man had turned up, and was 
waiting in the servants' quarters to give tips 
in the working of the show. Harry had no 
business in the back premises, but he was 
soon in. front of the man, and very soon had 
closed а bargain for с Punch-and-Judy 
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instruction at the rate of half a sovereign a 
lesson. 

Then Harry and Lackland learned that 
Punchdom was a legless land ; that some of 
the figures were werked by the operator's 
hand alone, and others by the help of the 
wire. The thing seemed very easy as the 
man did it. He appeared remarkably well 
pleased with the progress the boys made, 
and promised to give them a lesson the 
next afternoon to make them quite proficient 
for the. surprise they proposed to give the 
fellows. 

At the end of the second lesson the man 
said they could work the show to perfection. 
Harry and his chum knew better. They 
knew that except the Punch-call, which Harry 
had really mastered, and the panpipes, which 
was Lackland's accomplishment, they knew 
nothing about how to work the show. They 
did not even remember the words of the 
drama. They could not see in the dark box 
whether it was Jack Ketch, the policeman, 
or the nigger that came into their hands. 
Toby was a source of great difficulty. Some- 
how he did not appear at all so clever when 
one got to know him well. The truth was 
that the boys expected Toby to give them 
tips, while poor Toby had been accustomed 
all his life to get tips from his master—a 
little push here, & nip there, & pat yonder. 

Our two friends were in & state of the 
deepest dejection. They saw that a great 
‚ fall lay before them. They gloomily pictured 

to each other what & cheer would receive the 
first appearance of the stage and the first 
squeak or two, and then the guying that 
would begin when the nigger came up instead 
of the policeman, and Judy and Jack Ketch 
` got mixed. 

At first there had been a sort of dispute 
about which was to go inside the stage-box. 
It appeared that both wanted to be inside out of 
the sight of the fellows, so as to escape the 
humiliation of being actually pointed at. 
Besides, neither could make anything out of 
the drum, so that the one left outside would 
be doubly humiliated. It is true that Lack. 
land could now do some rather pretty work 
with the panpipes, and this almost tempted 
him to risk the exposure, but matters were 
compromised by both agreeing to go inside. 
Besides, it was found that two were necessary 
to do what the regular showman could do 
unaided. Being slim .lads, too, there was 
quite room enough for both. 

It was a dejected pair of boys who slipped 
away in the middle of the Saturday festivi- 
ties to get ready the stage in the north cell. 
As they went along, Lackland produced the 
eériest sort of sounds from the panpipes. 

“ Неге, I say, stop that," cried Harry 
irritably. ‘I’ve got the blues already. I 
wish you'd left these things along with the 
rest.” 

This was an unwise wish, for if it had 
been gratified they would have had nothing 
whatever to show for their twenty pounds— 
except of course the Punch-call, which Harry 
had appropriated exactly as Lackland had 
the panpipes. 

Like Mother Hubbard, our friends were 
greatly disappointed when they came to 
their cell. It was absolutely empty. No 
Punch, no theatre, no drum, no anything. 
Hevangeline’s husband had obviously hung 
about till he had found out all the peculiari- 
ties of the place, and then had taken advan- 
tage of the time when everybody was at the 
Common Hall to purloin the key and then 
make off with the show. 

After gazing a few moments at the empti- 
ness before them, Harry whispered in an 
experimental way: 

"I say, Lackland, aren't you jolly glad ? ” 

“ Hoping this may find you the same, 

lam yours truly 
“ WILLIAM LACKLAND.” 
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This answer was very satisfactory, so the 
two did a sort of breakdown that would have 
greatly relieved the mind of Hevangeline’s 
husband if he could have seen it. The 
dance did not last too long, for to mar their 
joy came the thought that they were expected 
in the Hall in a very short time with an 
entertainment—a dramatic entertainment. 
It had been promised, and the fellows would 
insist upon having it. 

" And I don't remember anything right 
through but ‘My name is Norval, " moaned 
Harry. 

* Oh, you needn't try that. They'd shy 
inkpots at the first words." 

On his part, Lackland had little better 
material to offer. His one accomplishment 
available without a rehearsal was a comic 
song called * We run 'em in." 

"It has a rattling good chorus," he re- 
marked in an honest effort to make the 
most of it. To his astonishment, Harry 
seemed to think very highly of the suggestion. 

“The very thing! I'll give you Clancy's 
overcoat and helmet, and I'll do a lot of 
Punch-call talk and you'll arrest me, and all 
the fellows will join in the chorus. Bully! 
Come on." 

ТЬе performance was very impromptu— 
that is, it was very bad. The dialogue 
rarely made sense. But as most of it was 
in Punch.call, sense was not expected and 
was not missed, while the very sounds in 
that sober hall made the fellows laugh. 
But, apart from the words, Lackland's ap- 
pearance would have made an editor laugh. 
His long ccat trailed behind him. The 
helmet more than half buried his face, and 
his words seemed to come from another 
world. 'To crown all, there was no official 
belt, so the dull uniform was brightened up 
by a flaring white-and.red cricket-belt that 
completed an outfit that made the fellows 
hurt themselves laughing. 
point of enjoyment was reached when from 
the depths of the helmet came the pathetic 
strains-of “ We run 'em in." 

The fellows all joined in the chorus, and the 
dramatic interlude was voted a great success. 

The proceedings had quite terminated, 
and our two friends were congratulating 
each other on their escape from a tight 
place, when the familiar sounds smote upon 
Harry’s ear— 

"Lapworth's wanted in Mr. Wentover’s 
room.” 

* What's up now ? " muttered Harry, run- 
ning over his petty-sin account in his mind 
and finding nothing there to cause him any 
alarm. 


“It's advice, you bet. I know old Went- 


over," volunteered Lackland. 

Lackland was right in а way, though Mr. 
Wentover's beginning was not perhaps what 
might have been expected. 

“ Let me congratulate you, Lapworth, on 
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the way you got out of that scrape this even. 
ing. Not many boys could have got up thu 
scratch entertainment, and still fewer would 
have been able to keep their thumb on te 
disappointment." 

Harry was thunderstruck. Най th: 
Science Master second sight, or did he knvz 
everything. 

“Yes, air," was Harry’s reply, which or. 
tainly did not commit him to anything. 

“I have ways of finding out things thai 
you do not suspect, hey ? ” 

“ Yes, sir," said Harry, throwing as much 
admiration into his words as they coud 
carry. He really was iinpressed. 

" You will no doubt be surprised to lem 
that I have re-sold the show to the showman. 
allowing him, however, to keep a sovereign ‘ct 
his trouble." 

* Why didn’t you wait till after the gaudi- 
amus?" asked Harry timidly, but а liti 
indignantly too. 

* Because I could not have our Hall dis. 
graced by the introduction of such a disrepu- 
table thing. But let me speak seriously 10 
you, Lapworth. You are far too young « 
have the control of money. Only м 
experienced man can deal with any chance | 
of success with people like this showman. 
Now, for example, this nine pounds wo. 
have been quite lost to you if I had not — 

“ What nine pounds, sir ? " | 

“The nine pounds I made the fellow di: 
gorge. I told you he was allowed to key 
the remaining sovereign.”’ 

“ But I paid twenty sovereigns.” 

“Twenty!” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Then, Lapworth, my lad, he has chest-! 
me as well as you. You see how hari i: 
is to manage money. But, in any case, nir: 
pounds is something saved, and I am gnin: 
to send it to your uncle, who is keeping :*- 
and a great deal more till you show that :.- 
are fit to spend it. Have you any mv: 
money ?" 

* On my honour, sir ? ” 

“ Of course, on your honour.” 

^ There's two pounds one and six." ss 
Harry, with a sigh, laying down the ñx 
fragments of his magnificent tip. 

Then began the serious talking. If you j 
not know what Wentover said, you are to :. 
envied. But most of you аге noi to v 
envied. So we leave out that part. 

The only original remark in Wentote: : 
very sensible address was the closing o>: 
“ Never mind the one and six: you can ke: 
that." 

A wan smile flitted across Harry’s face ^: 
he pocketed this shrunken ghost of his li- 
wealth. It was a tame ending to a gala 
fortnight. 

Yet, after all, when you come to think « 
it, there is a good deal of spending in eighte: 
pence. 


ap THERE EE и E ت‎ aaa Н ee A аалам. _ 
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z THE RAVEN’S RIDDLE: 

x A SCHOOL STORY. 

Г By Jonn LEA, 

* Author of * Kendal's Discipline," ete. 

т СНАРТЕВ 1. 

: right of succession, and he was elevated to 

В the throne with little pomp and circumstance. 

d He was one of those chaps who, without 

Д making themselves felt very much, see that 

z the proper thing is done, and I don’t believe 

| we thought about him half so much while he 

al was with us as we did when he was gone. 

2 ' Then it was, “Bates did this, and Bates 
said that," until we found that Bates's laws 

_ were governing us after his sceptre had passed 

1 to another. 

9 Dollerie was different altogether, as 

1 perhaps you will agree later on. But I 

Е should probably never have said anything 

it about either of them if the * Raven” had 

$ not fluttered down to perch at St. Anne’s. 

p When you come to think of it, a lot of our- 

T selves is only brought out and shown to tbe 

Г world by those we come in contact with ; 

” just the same as the sparks only fly from the 

T flint when it is stuck. Excuse me for talking 

| like this, but I often think of such things 

А when I remember Bolton’s awful paddies, 


. T story may have a hero in the technical 
sense, but it certainly has not in the 
romantic. I don't think there ever was a 
romantic hero at St. Anne’s—at least, there 
. wasn't one while I was there; and after I 
. left, I feel sure the place went down. My 
brother, young George, cracks on about 
. Walters and Emms junior, and I don’t know 
^ who else; but they were all kiddies in the 
` fourth when my time came to an end, and I 
` can’t fancy much show being made by chaps 
* like them. 
But the “ technical hero? ? Well, you had 
` better select him from the two or three 
^ fellows who are principals in this story, 
* because, perhaps, you might not agree with 
" me if I told you whom 7 refer to. 
At the time I write about, there were two 
^ masters at St. Anne's who had different ways 
' of looking at things —Mr. В. A. Bolton, B.A., 
- who took us in the classics, and was familiarly 
known as “ Babba,” and Mr. John Whistle, 

. who did what he could to interest me in 

? mathematics. I remember them with pity 
now, because I believe they had & rough 
time of it— particularly after the * Raven " 
came—and I am glad, for their sakes, that 

{ they do not know how little I have retained 
of what they diligently planted. When any- 
one conaiderately points out to me my 
pitiable ignorance, I think of these two 
masters with gratitude and ——- But you will 
be getting the idea that I am the “ technical 
hero," which is far from the case. 

Among the crowd of fellows I call to mind 
whenever I think of ** Babba " and Whistle, 
there are only three who stand out clearly. 
One is Bates, another is Dollerie, and the third 

гів the “ Raven." The rest were the sort you 

always find in big schools: nonentities who 

k do nothing to make themselves remembered 
— never much harm and never much good. 

When Emms senior, our previous captain, 
r. left, no one dreamed of disputing Bates’s 
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Whistle’s smiles, Dollerie’s whirling fists, 
and Bates’s gentle satire. For none of these 
would have been so apparent if the * Raven ” 
had not come. 

The school had re-opened after the 
Christmas vacation with a host of new 
‘arrivals; but only one brought any atmo- 
sphere with him. His real name was Edward 
Gouleman, but, on account of complexion, 
and a small event which took place & few 
weeks after his arrival, he was re-named the 
“Raven.” It was soon widely known that 
his education was not just beginning, though 
he had never been to school before. Papa 
had always engaged tutors to read with him, 
till circumstances had arisen which made it 
more convenient to change the plan. 

Under this previous arrangement he had 
acquired (in our Head’s opinion, though not 
in mine) sufficient knowledge to fit him fora 
seat between me and Dollerie in class, and a 
bed between us at night. It was upon 
assuming this latter position that he 


favoured us, in a consequential way, with an © 


account of his previous career.. During the 
recital, Dollerie coughed violently, after which 
interruption Gouleman addressed all his 
remarks to me, indicating, by frequent use 
of my name, that Dollerie was out of the 
conversation. 

I was never a very observant chap, but I 
understood the meaning of Dollerie’s cough, 
because I had heard it before. And Gouleman 
must have been quick to interpret that kind 
of language, or else, conscious of provoking 
attacks, he was alert for expressions of con- 
tempt. 

The cough was repeated at intervals 
as the narrative progressed, occasionally 
becoming so violent that Gouleman had to 
wait until the paroxysm had passed. Then 
he would take up the thread by remarking: 
“I was saying, Wolcott, as perhaps you 
may remember," etc., etc. But Dollerie was 
quite indifferent to the implied rebuke, nnd 
I fell asleep at last, with the monotonous 
voice and discordant bark contending for 
supremacy in my ear. 

It was clear from that moment that the 
“ Raven ” would get no small change out of 


Dollerie, and had there been no one else in 
the counting, the term might have flowed 
away without unusual turbulency. The 
* Raven's" patronising air and his cheeky 
self-assurance were calculated to cause some 
friction, but he, himself, would probably 
have been the principal sufferer. However, 
there were others, and the first collision 
occurred during what we called the “ classic 
hour,” when Mr. Bolton fumed among us. 
He was a new master at St. Anne's, having 
only come to the school in the previous term, 
and his principal characteristic was a touchy 
temper during school hours ; but once in the 
paddock between the goals orthe wickets he was 
& favourite from the preps. to the monitors. 

On this particular morning he was in a 
highly combustible state, and those who 
read the signs were all attention to avoid 
anything likely to bring on the explosion. 
Gouleman was not oue of these, and it added 
considerably to my embarrassment to have 
him continually whispering in апу ear. 
Nudges and frowns were of no avail, and the 
crisis came when “ Babba's" eyes wandered 
in our direction. He ceased to speak and 
fixed the unconscious Gouleman in a threat- 
ening stare. Presently a cold, sarcastic smile 
broke over his face, and, tossing a piece of 
pencil toward us, he called out : 

“ Hi! boy! You there! " 

The summons and the missile reached their 
target simultaneously, and Gouleman looked 
up with a little pucker of surprise upon his 
face. There was & long silence, and then 
Bolton said : 

“ Arise, and it please you, sir! ” 

Gouleman stood up and smiled at the 
master's pleasantry. Then Bolton asked 
him what he had been talking about. 

* Oh," replied Gouleman, as though relieved 
of much perplexity, “I was asking Wolcott, 
here, a riddle, ‘ Why isa raven like a writing- 
desk ?'" 

Babba’s eyes sparkled. I believe he tingled 
all over; but he didn’t explode. He only 
said very slowly : 

" May I ask you why you found it necessary 
to perplex poor Wolcott so—and now? ” 

"Oh, yes," smiled Gouleman. "It was 
because I wanted to see if he knew the 
answer." 

The attention of the whole class was won 
by this reply. Poor “ Babba”! Arch-browed 
with ironical interest, and sorely strained by 
his ever-bulging wrath, he pursed his mouth 
into a muttered “ Oh, indeed!” and allowed 
it to be followed by a long pause. 

Dollerie stretched an arm cautiously 
behind the “ Raven" and treated me to a 
significant pinch. I knew, at once, how he 
was enjoying the situation; but if he was 
able to fathom Gouleman’s behaviour, I give 
him best, for I was quite unable to tell 
whether the fellow was simple or astoundingly 
cheeky. Му reflections, however, were 
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interrupted by Mr. Bolton inviting him to 
approach. The master bowed in mock 
courtesy, and waved his hand toward the 
spot on which he wished the boy to stand. 
Gouleman, with a jaunty air, obeyed the 
gestures. Then Bolton treated him to an up- 
and-down stare of amazement. 

“ Now, sir,” said he, “ what is the explana- 
tion?” 

To the astonishment of us all, the “ Raven ”’ 
replied, with the merest suspicion of insolence 
in his voice— 
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“ Oh, I don't know; I never did know. Do 
you? It’s such a jolly difficult riddle.” 

" Babba " became petrified. But the spell 
was broken when some booby began to titter. 
The master’s face flushed a furious red, and 
the next moment he had soundly boxed 
Gouleman's ears. The boy staggered, but 
regained his balance without a change of 
countenance. Then Bolton began a tirade 
which made him husky and ended in a com- 
mand that Gouleman should accompany him 
to the Head. He strode to the door and 

(To be continued.) 


opened it, motioning the boy to pass through. 
But he hung back, and, bowing with a super- 
cilious smile, said — 

“ After you, sir." 

The next moment he was hustled from 
the room in & grip like iron, and the door 
slammed with a thunder expressive of 
Bolton’s rage. What took place at the 
interview wus never exactly known, but after 
it there was a deeper shade on " Babba’s”’ 
face and a lighter self-confidence on Goule- 
man’s. 


— o ———— 


SAVED BY THE SCHOOL CAPTAIN. 


By A. G. Munro, B.a. (City of London School), 
Author of “ Dr. Oldbird's Coins," “The Mystery of St. Vesper's," etc. etc. 


The Doctor's order 


“ Re you're mad. 
The fellows mustn't 


was & just one. 
“ Who's to prevent them? The Doctor's 
gone to Worleigh and the rest of the school 
are now in their forms. Ta, ta." 

“ Roy, you mustn’t, you shan't go—you'll 
be expelled," once more expostulated the 
school captain. “ Smoking іп the studies 
is a school offence and the Doctor's quite 
right.” 

“ Sorry to annoy you, Sansfield," answered 
Roy loftily, “but here come Drake and the 
others with the ropes. Good-bye; I'm off.” 

“Roy,” pleaded the captain, seizing the 
sixth-form boy by his arm, “don’t go—if 
only for the sake of old times—for you know 
we were close chums before you got into the 
hands of Drake and that set.”’ 

“ Drake's as good as you," interrupted Roy 
curtly, “even if he doesn't set up for a 
guardian of morals. Well, anything more?" 

" Yes, Roy—even if this is the last word 
between us—who was it that I saw you 
coming out of the ‘Maypole’ with, arm in 
агт ?"—here the captain gave a little 
shudder—“ and again talking with you and 
Drake for half an hour over the boundary 
wall last night? ” 

“ If I do choose to play a game at billiards 
with & friend of Drake's, who's to hinder? 
Well, if that's all, farewell " ; and, wrenching 
himself free from the captain's grasp, Hector 
Roy joined the other rebel seniors, who, in 
spite of the Doctor's orders that the expedi- 
tion was to be postponed, were going to 
Windlake Woods, on Sir Harold Roy's estate, 
to gather timber for the big bonfire on the 
coming Fifth. 

“ Poor Roy,” sighed the captain—'' how 
different from the dear old Roy of old! The 
face of that man coming out of the Maypole 
—friend of Drake's, he said—haunts me like 
а bad dream. What an evil visage! Ah, good 
morning, Mr. Lyon, sir—I beg pardon, I was 
unaware you had entered, sir.” 

“It was Hector Roy's: name you were 
uttering, I think, Sansfield. I suppose it is 
without your knowledge that the seniors are 
disobeying Doctor Raymond's orders? They 
have actually defied me and are now half 
way up the lane with Hector Roy and that 
new boy Drake at their head. Since Drake 
came Koy’s been a different creature. 
fellow, I fear there's nothing but expulsion." 

Meanwhile, the rebel seniors were scudding 
gaily with their ropes along the lanes, over 
the brooks and meadows; beneath many a 
noble oak, elm, and ash, now rich in a blaze 
of October foliage; over the last fields of 
stubble, before reaching the high fence of 
the Windlake Deer Park. The Windlake 
keeper, as usual, admitted the boys, and, 
until an hour after midday, they wandered 
through the glades—now and then startling 
& deer or a rabbit—roping their logs and 
dragging them joyously along. 
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" Better be striking for home now," said 
Bloomby, as the clouds hid the sun and a 
gust of wind came— puffing and sighing at 
first, but presently whirling the autumn 
leaves in eddies over the bracken. “ Fasten 
up that vak-branch, you fellows, and let's 
trudge—ugh, but there’s a regular hurricane 
blowing from over Windlake Tarn.” 

Bloomby and the others at once headed off 
for the route by which they had come, but 
were pulled up by Drake. 

“Halt, halt, there, Bloomby, you fat- 
head! Don't you hear?  Roy's going to let 
us have the boat for the wood. It'll save us 
pulling the stuff cross country by nearly three 
miles; isn't it so, Roy?” 

* Suppose 80," answered Roy; “at any 
rate, we promised your friend, Mr. Raiseley, 
that we'd meet him at the punt-house at 
three, and it’s nearly three now. Ah,there's 
your friend, Drake, just coming out of the 
Heather Glen," added Roy, as there emerged 
from the wood the same person whom the 
captain had seen leaving the ‘ Maypole ’’ 
billiard-room with Hector Roy. 


“ By the way, Mr. Lyon, do you know any- 
thing of Roy’s family beyond his uncle, Sir 
Harold?" asked the captain as the two 
strolled in the direction of Windlake Hall a 
few hours later. Roy is the heir to the 
Windlake estate, sir, is he not ? ” 

“Failing Sir Hacold having any children, 
which is certainly unlikely now, I suppose во, 
yes; but’’—here the Master looked round 
cautiously—'* can you keep a secret, Sans- 
field — you're Roy's oldest friend ? 

" The fact is," added Mr. Lyon, “I once 
accidentally overheard a conversation between 
Sir Harold Roy and Doctor Randolph, the 
first day of term. You’ve seen that scar on 
Roy’s right temple—well, that was caused 
through the carelessness of Sir Harold's 
valet. Indeed, there were ugly rumours 
about at the time, for this valet, Ambroise, 
before coming to Windgate Hall, was in the 
service of Colonel Maydew, whose name was 
some time since conspicuously forwardéin а 
Society gambling case, and if Roy were to die 
Colonel Maydew would inherit Windlake.” 

“You don’t mean to say that Colonel 
Maydew tried to——?” 

* Oh, no, not exactly that—in so many 
words, at any rate—but Ambroise it was who 
mounted the three-year-old Roy on the pony 
which all but caused the child's death. Sir 
Harold had, ir. fact, bought a pony for which 
was substituted another and a vicious one, 
resembling Sir Harold's real purchase in 
every respect. This latter pitched little Roy 
into & fence and all but killed him. The 
curious thing is that there's not a tittle of 
evidence against anyone. The fact seems, 
however, that the pony was exchanged and 
that Ambroise mounted the boy.” 

“ How do they know the pony was changed, 
sir? " 


“Clear as daylight. Sir Harold swore 
that the pony when brought by the dealer 
badn't a white spot on him, and when found 
with its front legs broken alongside the fence 
there was a white star the size of a crown 
close by the——"' But here the Master 
suddenly stopped as a stranger stepped over 
a meadow stile into the lane. 

The latter paused only for a second before 
hurrying in the direction of Windgate, but 
not before George Sansfield had recognised 
the man who had been with Roy and Drake to 
the “ Maypole,” and had been seen conversing 
with the two seniors over the boundary fence. 

Whilst Mr. Lyon returned to the school- 
house, the captain walked on in silence as 
one ina dream. Since seeing that sinister 
face just now, the October sun, the rustling 
of the falling golden leaves, the singing of the 
birds, the swelling fields and cosy white 
farms on the hills, the very blue of the 
autumn sky seemed all gone. 

Moodily he passed along, his thoughts 
centred on Roy's misdeeds and the school's 
disgrace, for to him his school had ever been 
dear as home.  Unconsciously, but quite 
unknown to himself, he was moving to the 
same goal as the rebel seniors, only his 
course took him over Windlake Tor, whilst 
the others approached the punt-house from 
the park. 

As he stood on the Windlake Tor, scanning 
the horizon, the autumn day was taking on 
& very stormy stirring appearance. There 
were signs of & wild evening. He could 
&lmost hear the wind whistling down the 
Windlake Gap at the head of the tarn a mile 
&way. 

Suddenly & black object caught his eye, 
&way down yonder near the punt-house. 
He could just make out a figure stooping 
down in the punt, apparently scraping dili- 
gently the old punt's bottom. 

"Will the fellow have never done?" 
mused the captain. ‘One of Sir Harold’s 
keepers, I suppose, cleaning the boat; but 
strange he should choose to-day for the 
purpose. Why, that punt, if on the water, 
would be driven by this wind like a leaf ina 
gale. The very trees seem to know we are in 
for it. Well, here’s for a quick descent and 
a run home by the road.” 

Before the captain had gone many paces 
he heard a cheer in the direction of the 
tarn. The rebels had emerged from the 
park, and had dragged their burden of 
timber towards the boat-house—a noble pile 
and fit for a right royal November blaze. 

What was exactly going on the captain 
could not say. Evidently a lively argument, 
for the cheers had ceased, and several of the 
bigger boys and the man in the punt were 
gesticulating with energy. 

After a moment the timber was packed on 
to the punt, and a scene of commotion arose. 
A big boy, evidently Roy, had grasped the 
punt-pole and was for springing on to the boat, 
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whilst several other boys were holding him 
back. Then followed a short spell of silence, 
after which the stranger gave directions, point- 
ing to a bend in the tarn sheltered by the 
pine-trees. 

The remembrance of Mr. Lyon’s words 
rushed over George Sansfield like a flood. 

* It is Roy,” he gasped, “and that stranger 
is persuading him that under the shelter of 
those pines he can guide his punt over the 
tarn.’ 

The captain had divined correctly. Drake 
and the stranger were giving a few final rope- 
binds to secure the cargo, and in another 
ten minutes the punt would be in mid- 
stream. Had Roy in the comparative shelter 
of the boat-house and the park only known 
with what fury the wind was even now 
whistling down Windlake Gap, surely he 
would have paused. The stranger had 
persuaded him that, the channel near the 
pines once passed, he could punt across the 
tarn to the main road ; whereas, on the con- 
trary, once in the open tarn, the punt would 
be mercilessly driven, the captain could 
plainly see, not to the other side, but onwards, 
onwards, right along the lake to the swollen 
weir half a mile to the south. 

“ Fools, madmen ! ” groaned the captain; 
“ as if the Doctor would ever let them use 
the timber even if they got it safely home !— 
It's that Drake and the man from the ‘ May- 
pole ' that have dared him to it," he added, as 
the truth flashed upon him that the man he 
had seen scraping the punt was none other 
than Drake's friend, Mr. Raiseley. 

The captain hesitated but for a moment. 
Unless its course could be prevented, he 
knew that, even if the punt battled safely 
through the currents of the tarn, it would 
be hurled to destruction over the weir. He 
started to run, muttering, “ Why, it's begin- 
ning to rock about like & thing of cork 
already, and it's not yet got into deep water, 
and there's not a house within a mile! Oh, 
if only I could get a rope I might save 
him!" But at that moment George Sans- 
field's heart nearly jumped to his mouth. 

The timber had suddenly shifted, and 
threatened to capsize the punt. A leak had 
apparently sprung in the boat, and, in stoop- 
ing to examine it, Roy had well-nigh lost his 
balance. Out in the open water at the end 
of the pines, another catastrophe like that, 
and in & minute all would be over! 

The sight of the boat-house opposite called 
the captain to his senses. In addition to 
the big punt, there was usually a small boat 
there—Roy had once taken him in it on the 
tarn. If he could get to this boat in time, 
he might yet do something for his school- 
fellow 

“Twelve minutes" to reach the boat- 
house he calculated, taking out his watch as 
he ran—“ yes, I might do it if only ——" 

At that moment came a sudden squall 
with the violence of a gale. But the punt 
was yet sheltered by the pine-trees; во, 
straining every muscle, Sansfield sped on. 

On reaching the boat-house disappoint- 
ment awaited him. The door was locked, 
and he knocked wildly in vain. That 
moment he would have given his Balliol 
scholarship many times over in exchange 
for the little boat within. 

‘Villain and coward!’ he cried; “it is 
that friend of Drake’s that Roy has to 
thank for this. Roy has told me a dozen 
times that the punt-house is never locked. 

* Take care, Mr. Raiseley," he added, bang- 
ing once more with all his might at the door ; 
“if evil happens to Roy, you'll answer for it 

et." 

Did this threat of the captain reach the 
ear of anyone within? Probably so, for the 
next October sunrise on the tarn told & tale 
more tragic than the dire catastrophe now 
&bout to culminate, where the waters, swoll^n 
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with the autumn rain, were dashing over the 
weir. Looking round in his despair, Sans- 
field found himself face to face with Mr. 
Lyon, who had intended returning to the 
school-house,‘butv—had, in his anxiety, come 
out to see how it was faring with the mis- 
guided seniors. 

“ No use trying that door," cried the master, 
who had just seen the rickety punt tossing 
about in mid-current, “ but take that coil of 
rope that the boys have fortunately forgotten, 
and run like the wind to the weir. We may 
save him yet. 

“When you reach the weir on th's side 
you'll find me—that is, if my old Oxford legs 
аго іп good going order—on the other side 
from which you've»just come. Fasten one 
end of the rope to the old rail of the ancient 
bridge once crossing the water. Then throw 
over the rope by tying it to a stone, and I'll 
fasten the rope on the opposite side—it's our 
only chance!” 

With beating Beart the captain seized the 
rope, nor did he pause until he stood near 
the iron rail of the ruined bridge. As he 
ran, he dare not look at the tarn lest he 
should see that the punt had capsized. He 
passed, but did not notice, the other seniors, 
whose hearts were palpitating with fear for 
Roy, with the exception of Drake, who, with 
out emotion, calmly contemplated the wild 
Scene. 

When the captain at last glanced round 
he witnessed & paralysing spectacle. Driven 
this way and that by the gale, the logs and 
brushwood, loosely tied as they were, began 
to part from their moorings. The leak in 
the punt bottom, too, had done its fatal 
work and the vessel was clearly in & sinking 
state. One moment of suspense and punt 
and timber parted company, the former 
going down like a stone, the latter floating 
in fragments on the surging waters, and on 
one of these fragments, clinging with a cry 
of despair, was the tossing figure of Hector 
Roy. 

Nearer to the weir drifted the oak sapling, 
bringing Roy with it to his doom, and yet 
Mr. Lyon had not reached the opposite side. 
Forty, thirty yards from the turbulent waters 
at his feet the captain saw the face of his old 
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friend, who was almost too exhausted to 
plead for rescue. Would Mr. Lyon never 
come? In another three minutes all would 
be over. 

Suddenly there arose a mighty cheer. 
The rebel seniors, divining Mr. Lyon’s pur- 
pose, had seen the master running just as 
Roy was within twenty yards of the weir. 

As Sansfield threw the rope suspense 
reigned supreme. Alas! the captain had 
under-estimated the weight, and the rope fell 
short by a few feet. A minute more and all 
would be too late. But the next throw had 
better results, and then began a race for time. 
Lashed round the iron rails at each side, the 
rope held stoutly.. But would Mr. Lyon 
reach the spot where Roy was drifting in 
time to save him ? - 

As the oak sapling approached the weir it 
eddied and curved in the foam as if prepar- 
ing for a final plunge. Then came a last 
curve, in which both sapling, Roy, and Mr. 
Lyon seemed a confused tableau, and then a 
ringing cheer from the seniors which told 
the good news that Mr. Lyon had clutched 
Roy firmly by the arm, and by the help of 
the rope piloted him across the slippery 
head of the weir to the other side. 


That night there was a terrible storm, and 
the moorlands were deluged with rain, which 
wrecked the boat-house. In the keel of the 
little boat а human being had just been able 
to save himself from drowning, but he had 
been so long in the water that his strength 
was gone, and a few minutes after reaching 
Windlake Hall was making his dying con- 
fession to Sir Harold. Mr. Raiseley was 
none other than the late valet, Ambroise, 
who confessed to the attempt on the life of 
the three-year-old Roy. He had been incited 
thereto by a heavy bribe on the part of 
Colonel Maydew, whom drink and gambling 
had well-nigh ruined. With similar intent 
he had plotted in the matter of the punt. 

Drake turned out to be a son of Colonel 
Maydew, and an unconscious accomplice of 
Ambroise, who had used him to get Roy into 
his clutches. Sir Hector Roy now reigns at 
Windlake, and his constant friend is George 
Sansfield, the famous Oxford scholar. 
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SIX ALTOGETHER. 


By THE REV. Е. LANGBRIDOE 


Co as a watchful attorney, 
Proud of his practical brain, 

Roger must go on a journey ; 
Roger would honour the train. 


Promptly he purchased his ticket, 
Saw that the labels were good ; 

Then, having passed through the wicket, 
Close to the trolley he stood. 


Engine—a pestilent snorter— 
Came with confusion and din. 
Roger stuck fast to the porter : 
“Mind that my luggage is 
in. 


“Six little things altogether— 
Tot ‘em up nicely and see: 
Brolly-and-cloak for bad weather, 
Handbag, and Gladstonc—that’s 
three. 


м Bike—a magnificent Humber ; 
Rabbit—the finest alive. 

Six, you observe is the number— 
I say! that only makes five!" 


daa akli 
illl vill Р 


PUT II 


“Quick, if you're going to ketch 
it!" 
Roger, indignantly red, 


Epluttered, “ Look slippy and fetch it; 
Six was the number I said.” 


WHISTLE !—“ You obstinate fellow 1 
Now you are left on the shelf.” 
Roger emitted a bellow : 
“Stop it I—the sixth was myself." 
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(ya a sky of deep cerulean blue,around 

us the soft breath and gentle murmur of 
a summer sea, and at our feet a deep rock- 
bound pool, beneath whose limpid surface 
grows a forest of graceful, brightly tinted 
seaweeds, delicate, many-branched zoophytes, 
and exquisite sea-anemones, gorgeous in red, 
and gold, and pearly white. 

To right and left, as we glance shorewards, 
tower the grand old limestone cliffs, the haunt 
of innumerable sea-birds. And now a delicate 
golden light is growing in the west, deepen- 
ing the ruddy tints of the face of the cliffs and 
throwing into sharp contrast the vivid green 
of their grass-crowned heads. 

Amidst such surroundings, old-world stories 
of sea fairies, mermaidens, and sweet, low- 
voiced sirens come crowding back to us, and 
set our imagination at work; but our reverie 
is abruptly terminated by a well-aimed jet of 
water directed at us, apparently, from the 
bottom of the pool, and we remember that we 
have not scrambled over the slippery rocks 
to this deep pool for the purpose of dreaming 
of mermaids, but in the hopes of catching a 
glimpse of one of the most weird, uncanny 
creatures that inhabit the sea—a creature 
dear to the heart of the imaginative artist 
and author of the Middle Ages—the devil- 
fish, poulpe, or octopus. 

As we excitedly gaze into the pool, we see 
n large crab wildly brandishing its formidable 
nippers, and struggling vainly to free itself 
from a long, tapering, fleshy arm, that has 
become firmly wound round one of its legs. 
While we watch, seven more snaky, writh- 
ing arms wind themselves around the body 
of the luckless crab, and, though he tears 
and pinches with might and main, draw him 
down, down to the bottom of the pool, in an 
ever-tightening, deadly embrace. The un- 
happy crab is lost to view in the many folds 
of those snaky sucker-clad arms which draw 
him closer and closer to the cruel hungry 
jaws of his captor. 

While this duel is at its height; we swiftly 
plunge our arms into the pool and, tightly 
grasping the rascal octopus, safely land him 
on the rocks beside us, his victim still firmly 
clasped within his snaky arms. For once, at 
at any rate, the conqueror is conquered. 

And what a villainous-looking rascal 
Master Octopus is, as he sits on the rock, 
gazing at us in amazement out of his big, 
wicked-looking, unwinking eyes! No wonder 
the poor old crab could not get out of his 
clutches, for see, each of those long, writhing 
arms is furnished with a hundred and twenty 
pairs of suckers, so tenacious that it is 
easier to tear away the arm of the octopus 
than to break free from their grasp. Away 
down in the centre of that circle of twitching, 
supple arms, we see the hungry mouth of 
this dragon of the pool surrounded by thick, 
fleshy lips, which hide a powerful pair of 
jaws, shaped like a parrot’s beak. So strong 
are these jaws, that they would have made 
short work of poor Master Crab, had we not 
so promptly come to the rescue. 

Behind those jaws lurks one of the most 
extraordinary tongues imaginable, for, though 
part of it is soft and fleshy, and capable of 
discriminating the taste of food, a large por- 
tion of it is armed with a wonderful series of 
teeth, so cleverly arranged as to convert it 
into a perfect filing organ. 

The large ugly head, with its waving 
circlet of arms and yreat staring eyes, is 
attached to the blou:ed body by a curious 
sort of waist. And what а body itis! More 
like a misshapen tobacco-pouch, with a 
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DRAGONS OF THE SEA. 


By Francis M. DUNCAN, F.R.H.S., 


Author of “ Pond Life,” “ Through the Microscope," etc. 


(Illustrated with Photographs by the AUTHOR.) 


curious fannel-shaped tube on the under- 
side. This quaint tube, or syphon, as it is 
called, is of very great importance to the 
octopus, as & means of progression and 
defence, When the octopus is in a hurry, 
he fills with water the interior of the sack- 
like mantle whicb protects his vital parts, 
and, contracting the opening of his syphon, 
he ejects from it with great force a fine 
stream of water; by this means he is able 
to propel himself backwards through the 
water at а very great rate. 

Should he during an encounter with a foe 
find that he is getting the worst of it, then 
the octopus uses his syphon as a weapon of 
defence, ejecting from it into the astonished 
face of his enemy a quantity of inky fluid, 
which was contained in a little bag, within 
his mantle, opening into the syphon tube. 
Under cover of the turgid water thus pro- 
duced, the octopus beats a hasty retreat 
backwards, clearly showing that he has great 
faith in the old saying: 


* He who fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day.” 


To turn his back on his foe, however, is 2 
physical impossibility, so Mr. Octopus must 
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retire backwards as hurriedly as may be 
under cover of the turbid, darkened waters, 
keeping his face to the enemy the while. 
Like the dragons of old, the octopus 
rarely secks his prey during the hours of 
daylight, but spends his day resting in some 
secluded cavern at the bottom of the sea. 
Woe betide any curious and inquisitive 
creature that may come too close to that 
dread grotto, the floor of which is paved 
with the skeletons of many victims; for this 
dragon of the deep is seldom caught nap- 
ping, and ere the incautious, prying creature 
can turn to fly, he finds himself entangled in 
those writhing, sucker-clad arms, from which 
escape is impossible. With the coming of 
the night, the octopus quits his lair, and 
steals silently and swiftly upon his unsus- 
pecting victims; returning, gorged to reple- 
tion, to his cavern at the approach of day. 
Though quite as ugly and fierce as her 


° husband, Mrs. Octopus is a model mother, 


tending the wants of her large family with 
the greatest care and solicitude. She has, 
on an average, from five to seven hundred 
eggs to look after, which she deposits in 
grape-like bunches upon the rocky wall of 
her grotto. During the fifty days that pass 
before the hatching out of the baby octopi, 
she keeps vigilant watch and ward, pouncing 
upon and devouring all inquisitive strangers, 


even driving Mr. Octopus away, and giving 
him “one in the eye" with a jet of water 
from her syphon tube if he should attempt 
to interfere. At the end of the fifty days 
period of incubation, Mrs. Octopus reaps the 
reward of her care and watchfulness, and sees 
her little ones emerge from the eggs and 
swim upwards to the warin sunlit surface of 
the sea, where they disport themselves 
through the summer days. 

Thousands of these baby octopi must 
perish in early childhood, being greedily 
devoured not only by the sea-birds, but by 
the shoals of mackerel and herrings that 
frequent the bright, sunlit waters near the 
surface of the sea; and this terrible infant 
mortality is the reason why very large fami- 
lies are the rule with the octopi, for were 
they smaller in numbers, so few would reach 
maturity that the whole race would very 
soon become extinct. | 

The octopi only spend their childhood 
near the surface of the sea, delighting, like all 
young things (and most old fogeys too, for 
the matter of that), in the warmth and 
brightness of the sunlight. As they grow 
older they hecome somewhat less restless, 
and retire to the more dimly lit regions at 
the bottom of the sea. 

First cousins to the octopus are the 
squids and cuttle-fish ; the latter being the 
“ kraken ” of old-time romance. Though in 
many points they have a strong family 
resemblance to the octopus, the squids and 
cuttle-fish, on the whole, are a good deal less 
repulsive in appenrance, their bodies being 
less misshapen and their movements more 
rapid and graceful. But the most striking 
and distinguishing feature is the number, 
shape, and arrangement of their arms. 
These are arranged in a circle round the 
mouth, like those of the octopus, but 
number ten instead of eight, and are not all 
the same length, two being very much longer 
than all the others. 

The suckers on the arms of the squids 
and cuttles differ considerably from those of 
the octopus; they are stalked, and have a 
hard, bony ring round the edge of the cup; 
in fact, they look like little goblets. The two 
very long arms are quite different in their 
shape and structure from the eight short ones, 
which are arranged in a circle round the 
mouth of the animal. They grow within 
this circle, one on each side of the mouth, 
and can be extended and contracted in a 
telescopic fashion. Moreover, for the greater 
part of their length, they are round in shape, 
and quite destitute of suckers, except where 
they terminate in curious oval or arrow- 
shaped expansions, on which the suckers are 
closely packed together. 

From the fact of their having ten arms, 
the squids and cuttles are collectively termed 
decapods, and several species are to be found 
all along the coast of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, their internal shells, popularly known 
as “ cuttle-bone,” being cast on the shore in 
great quantities. | 

- A quaint, amusing little creature, that often, 
much against its will, finds its way into the 
nets of the Cornish shrimpers, is the Atlantic 
squid (Sepiola Atlantica). The active little 
creature rarely exceeds one to two inches in 
its entire length; its queer little body has a 
round, well-to-do appearance, and in shape is 
something like a fat thimble with a blunt fin 
on each side; while its head is crowned with 
a circle of sucker-clad arms and adorned 
with a pair of large, eager eyes. It buries its 
fat little body in the sand, only leaving its 
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Dragons of the Sea. 
1. Underneath surface of the * Elegant" Cuttle-fish. 2. Under-surface of the Octopus, showing the bag-like body, the sypiom, and sucker-djad arms. 3. An ocean 
tragedy : the “ Elegant” Cuttle-fish devouring a Brittle Star. 4. The Pen-and-ink Fish or Squid (Zatiga media), 52 The Ори (Обр vulgaris). 6. The 
Pen-and-ink Fish on the watch for prey. 7. The Atlantic Squids (Sepiola Atlantica) at home, 8 Thé Cüttle-fish (Sepia oftcinutigy 
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bright little eyes and active arms exposed, 
so that it may see and promptly grasp any 
unwary shrimp that may come within reach. 

Another curious squid that is fairly common 
along the Cornish coast is the pen-and-ink 
fish (Loligo media),so called by the fishermen 
from having not only the characteristic ink- 
bag, but also a long, tapering, internal shell, 
something like a penholder in appearance. 
It is rather a graceful little creature, measur- 
ing from six to twelve or fourteen inches in 
length; and to watch it quickly darting 
backwards and forwards beneath the surface 
of a rock-bound pool is a very pretty and 
interesting sight. 

The common cuttle-fish (Sepia officinalis) 
used to be caught in large numbers by the 
Devon and Cornish fishermen for the sake 
of the ink-bags. These ink-bags, with their 
contents, were carefully dried and stored 
away; and once or twice a year a repre- 
sentative of one of the great firms of artist's 
colour-men, such as Windsor & Newton, 
would go the round of the fishing villages 
and.collect the bags, the contents of which 
were subsequently turned into the cakes and 
tubes of sepia which find a place in every 
artist’s paint-box. And although nowadays 
a large proportion of the colours sold as 
sepia are manufactured from a combination 
of pigments, it is not nearly so good as the 
true sepia which is made from the ink-bag of 
the cuttle-fish. 

A very handsome little cuttle, somewhat 
rarer than the common sepia, is the ** Elegant 
cuttle” (Sepia elegans). He is somewhat more 
shapely in form, and is the proud possessor 
of a very handsome pink spotted waist- 
coat; moreover, he is a very active little 
creature, darting about with great rapidity, 
and occasionally leaping right out of the 
water. 

While the octopus prefers to dwell in the 
dimly lighted grottoes at the bottom of the 
sea, leading a solitary and sedentary existence, 
his cousins, the squids and cuttle-fish, delight 
to disport themselves amongst the tumbling, 
sun-warmed waves near the surface of the 
sea. These decapods are also sociable, 
gadabout fellows, and frequently swim about 
in considerable companies, journeying from 
one sea to another, like many migratory 
fishes. 

Some species of cuttle grow to an immense 
size, and are truly most fearsome monsters 
to meet. Fortunately for our seaside re- 
sorts, they rarely visit the coasts of Great 
Britain, though now and then one is sighted 
out at sea by the fishermen. They are more 
frequently met with off the coast of St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, Madeira, and the 
tropical seas. Their bodies, bloated in 
appearance and leaden grey in colour on the 
upper surface, measure upwards of thirty feet 
in length; while the two long arms which 
spring from within the circle of eight densely 
sucker-clad arms, and which terminate in 
flattened spearhead - shaped expansions 
covered with stalked suckers, may measure 
from fifty to seventy feet. 

The suckers which clothe the arms of the 
monster decapod are much more formidable 
than those belonging to the smaller species, 
for the bony ring round the edge of the cup 
of each sucker is replaced by a circlet of 
sharp, horny teeth, shaped like the teeth of a 
shark, with serrated edges. 

With the two great long arms, the hideous 
kraken seizes his victim and draws it 
swiftly within the reach of the eight shorter 
arms, which are already outstretched in 
writhing, eager expectation. These now 
seize the struggling victim in a convulsive, 
deadly embrace, burying the hundreds of 
toothed suckers with which each arm is 
clothed in the luckless captive, and the un- 
happy victim is drawn within reach of those 
cruel, parrot-like jaws, which swiftly end the 
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deadly work and devour the prey with light- 
ning-like rapidity. 

But the cuttles and octopi by no means 
always get the best of the encounter, for they 
are greedily sought after by many species of 
sharks, giant congers, and whales. These 
enemies of the decapods and octopi are all 
well-armed with powerful, sharp-toothed jaws, 
and they snap off and devour the soft, fleshy, 
sucker-clad arms of these dragons of the 
deep in the most reckless fashion, gobbling 
up the fat ugly monsters with the greatest 
gusto. 

Sometimes Messrs. Octopus and Cuttle 
manage to escape from one of those deadly 
encounters with their ancient enemies, but 
minus several arms. This, however, does not 
trouble them very much, for, after a few 
months spent in a somewhat more retired life 
than usual, they will have grown a fresh 
supply. To aid them in escaping the too in- 
quisitive eyes of their natural enemies, and also 
that their prey may not readily see them ere 
it is too late to retreat, both the cuttle and 


octopus have the wonderful power of blush. 
ing all over any colour they like; by this 
means they are able to assume exactly the 
same tint as the rocks and seaweeds sur. 
rounding them, and so escape observation. 
It is difficult at first to realise that thes 
wonderful, active creatures are related to 
snails, cockles, and mussels; yet, neverthe. 
less, they belong to the same great division of 
the animal kingdom as the succulent oyster— 
to the Mollusca. 

The cuttle-fish and octopus come of an 
ancient stock, for fossil remains of their an- 
cestors are to be found in numbers imbedded 
in the rocks formed during long past geological 
ages. And even in those far distant days 
the struggle for existence was as keen as 
now; and, like their modern representatives, 
those ancient cuttles sometimes got the 
worst of it, and passed down the great 
throats of their. enemies; their shells те. 
maining within the now fossilised stomach 
cavity of those bygone whales, as silent but 
eloquent witnesses of their defeat. 

L] 
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THE ST. BERNARD HOSPICE. 


Bv C. E. JoHNSTONE, B.A. 


| Dips is familiar with those magnificent 

specimens of the canine tribe, the huge 
St. Bernard dogs, and most of us have heard 
Stories of their devotion and courage in going 
out into the snow to rescue travellers who 
have lost their way upon the snow-covered 
mountains. 

It is not everyone, however, who is prepared 
to say exactly where these dogs come from, and 
the majority of us, if pressed for details, would 
probably find that “ somewhere in the Alps ” 
would be about as near as we could get to it. 

As a matter of fact, the Great St. Bernard 
will be passed by anyone who is fortunate 
enough to have an opportunity of making 
that exceedingly interesting trip—the tour of 
Mont Blanc. Passing by Contamines, Mottet, 
and Courmayeur, the traveller will reach 
Aosta, and in proceeding thence to Martigny, 
he will probably decide to take the road over 
the Great St. Bernard. 

This road is in itself of considerable 
historical interest. About a hundred years 
ago Napoleon wished to force a passage over 
this Pass, but was assured by his engineers 
that such a feat was quite impossible. Un- 
dismayed, however, by their assurances, he 
persevered in his attempt, and actually suc 


ceeded in making his way over this height. 
which was considered impassable, only a fes 
weeks before he fought the famous battle c 
Marengo, from which his well-known hors 
took its name. 

Not far from this road of Napoleon’s, at 3 
height of over eight thousand feet above the 
sea, stands the Hospice of St. Bernard, thé 
name of which is known all over the world. 
on account of the work done by the monk: 
who live there, aided by their faithful dogs. 

These dogs came originally from the 
Spanish Pyrenees, but in more recent time 
they have been crossed with a strain of Хет. 
foundland. They have a wonderful instinc 
for tracking out travellers who are lost in th 
snow, and they generally carry with them è 
compact parcel of provisions and restorative: 
as well as a coil of rope in case of need. 

The Hospice itself consists of two separat: 
buildings, one being the actual monastery. 
with the chapel, the monks’ cells, and the 
accommodation for travellers, while the othe 
is used chiefly as a storehouse, which cat 
also be made available as a dwelling in cas 
of emergency, and for the accommodatic 
of the poorer travellers. 

Another important building contain th 
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kennels of the sagacious animals, who are by 
no means the least famous portion of the 
establishment. 

There are only about a dozen monks in 
this Hospice, others of the same order being 
found on the Simplon Pass and in the Rhone 
Valley at Martigny. 

Some idea of the intense cold in winter 
may be gathered from the fact that even in 
summier there is generally a thin coating of 
ice over the small lake near the Monastery. 
_As a result the climate is very trying, and 
the monks, as а rule, are only able to stand 
it for a very few years, after which they are 
compelled to go down into the warmer climate 
of Martigny. 
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It has hitherto been the custom for guests 
to be entertained for the night at the Hospice 
free of charge, though an alms-box is pro- 
vided, into which travellers are invited to 
drop their contributions. Such is the mean- 
ness of human nature that in many casea 
the offering thus made is very much less than 
would be paid for similar accommodation at 
an hotel. 

Many distinguished guests have passed 
the night in this lofty monastery, including 
King Edward vır., who presented the monks 
with the piano, which is one of their most 
treasured possessions. 

The illustration shows the monks standing 
upon the steps with their faithful dogs in 
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front of them. Unfortunately, the latter 
could not be induced to turn away from their 
beloved masters to face the camera, and con- 
sequently only their backs are visible. 

The Father Superior is the one standing 
bare-headed below the two topmost monks, 
and he may be recognised by the double row 
of white round his neck, as distinguished 
from the single one which all the others have. 

As a result of the great increase in the 
number of travellers and (one fears) the 
deterioration in tbeir style of behaviour, the 
monks of the St. Bernard Hospice have 
reluctantly decided to give up taking in the 
visitors, whom they have hitherto entertained 
80 hospitably and willingly. 
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E has taken a good many centuries for the 

world to learn the possibility of combin- 
ing culture and health ; and the lesson is not 
quite learnt yet. Some persons still consider 
that & clever or studious man must neces- 
sarily be & poor creature physically —with 
etooping shoulders, cramped chest, and 
utterly incapable of bodily exertion. There 
is an actual prejudice, in some quarters, 
against muscularity as combined with brains ; 
and “ brute force " is sometimes sneered at, 
as though it were absolutely incompatible 
with human intellect. 

Sometimes the prejudice takes the other 
extreme, and the physical side is over- 
valued at the expense of the mental. The 
masses are always prone to take this course ; 
they are generally worshippers of the physi- 
cally strong man. 

It remains to be fully realised that the two 
features of physical and mental strength 
may and should be combined in the same 
person; that their usefulness is gravely 
lessened if they are divorced, and that many 
of the world's truly great men have been men 
of bodily as well as intellectual vigour. 

In the domain of war, which supplies most 
obvious examples of popular heroes, it is 
more natural to find this combination, be- 
cause the successful soldier must be a man of 
sinews, as well as brains, or he could never 
endure the strain imposed upon him. Size 
is not imperative ; the short man may be as 
vigorous as, and often more so than, the tall. 
Nelson and Napoleon were men of little 
height ; so is Lord Roberts. 

But we must learn to go farther than this. 
We must learn to recognise that it is hardly 
possible for a healthy mind to exist except in 
a healthy body; and we must learn to recog- 
nise the fact that the world's greatest 
intellects—not only her soldiers, but her 
authors, philosophers, poets—have been of 
sound physical strength. It is the morbid and 
unhealthy minds that have belonged to frail 


HE best optical tricks of recent years have 
been performed by the means of a single 
plane mirror; and of these that of “ The 
Decapitated Princess" is one of the most 
delightful. A princess, accused of treason, 
has been beheaded —at least so the exhibitor 
assures his audience—and it is this head, 
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and diseased bodies. No “B.O.P.’’ readers 
must imagine that, because they wish to be 
scholars, they may therefore neglect their 
bodies; they should learn, for that very 
reason, to strengthen their bodies, in order 
that the healthy frame may give all possible 
assistance to a healthy mind. 

But a few examples are better than much 
reasoning. 

Socrates, the world’s greatest talker, was 
as notable for his strength as for his keen 
intellect; Plato, his disciple, was an athlete 
and famous wrestler. Cicero, not naturally 
robust, strengthened himself by a system of 
rubbing, and by walking. Charlemagne was 
& perfect type of physical vigour, and 
though we need not credit all that the 
romancers tell us, itis certain that he was a 
man of great stature and bodily force. Just 
such another was our William the Conqueror ; 
Green speaks of his “ gigantic form and his 
enormous strength." A mere glance at the 
portraits of Luther will show what sort of 
man he was. From what we know of Shake- 
speare, we can only infer that he was a man 
of fine physical health; while Oliver 
Cromwell, when a boy, was great at football 
and at the cudgels. The boy Spenser could 
not have been a weakling, for he loved to 
" scale the craggie oak " ; and Milton, in his 
writings on education, advises the manly 
exercises of wrestling and of fence. If good 
old Dr. Johnson suffered from mental 
depression, it was not because he was 
physically feeble, though it may have been 
from lack of regular exercise in later life. 
Scott, though he had to struggle against 
lameness, and though he shortened his life 
by overwork, was & man of rare bodily 
energy ; he could out-walk or out-ride most 
of his companions; his animal health and 
animal spirits were prodigious, and only 
failed under the pressure of mental worry 
and labour. Byron was lame also, but he 
was a champion swimmer and skilful boxer. 
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SCIENCE AND MAGIC. 


By F. H. SHoosMITH, PH.D., B.SC. (LOND.). 


PART V.—LIGHT-—continued. 


preserved by some occult means, which is to 
be seen resting upon two swords, lying across 
the arms of a richly upholstered chair placed 
in & curtained recess (fig. 6). It will be 
observed that the spectators can see (?) the 
back of the chair beneath the swords, so that 
it is a bodiless head that smiles and speaks, 


Wordsworth was a man of grand physical 
health, and consequently of noble sanity 
and gladness ; a skater, a rower, and a 
mountaineer. Burns was a powerful and 
healthy Scottish peasant; it was intemper- 
ance, not a diseased body, that clouded his 
career. The Duke of Wellington walked 
much, and was а lover of/field-sports. Goethe 
enjoyed fine health, which he cultivated with 
care. As to Gladstone, one great secret of 
his success was his wonderful physical 
healthiness. A grand constitution was the 
mainstay of a stalwart mind; while an even 
greater master of statecraft, Bismarck, sur- 
vived years of work that would have killed 
many, owing to the health which he guarded 
and cultivated. 

Intellect alone was not enough for these men; 
they had intellect aided and guided by health. 
Moltke, actually consumptive when young, 
grew so strong that men spoke of his iron 
constitution. When we think of Tennyson, 
& poet so great that he has not left his like 
behind him, do we think of a weak and 
ailing milksop? The poet was a man of 
vigorous frame and ideal health; and 
Browning also was of full and bounding 
physical vigour. Many more names might 
be cited; so many, it may almost be suid that 
whenever healthy intellectual work has been 
done, it has been backed by healthy physical 
vigour. И is impossible to cultivate the mind 
with any true success without paying atten- 
tion to the body also. Let no one who 
aspires to be a student, a writer, an orator, 
an artist, think that he can safely sit at his 
desk from day to duy with no attention to 
physical welfare. An unsound body will 
depress and vitiate a sound mind. Physical 
health alone allows of happy intellectual 
work; and such health is far more within 
our reach than some of us imagine. Nature 
is ready enough to respond, if she is given a 
little encouragement and kindness. 

A. LESLIE. 


and shows many other indubitable signs of 
being very much alive. 

The explanation is simple enough, as 
is obvious from the next illustration (tig. 7). 
An opening in the back of the chair, large 
enough to admit the lady's body, is hidden from 
the spectators by a mirror, placed at an angle 
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equality of the angles of incident and 
reflected light ; and secondly, that ** the image 


700 


of 45° with the seat of the chair, the ends 
resting in the folds of the upholstery of the 


images formed by reflection of objects on the 
spectator's side of it. But when, as in a 


chair-arms, and the upper edge concealed by of an object reflected in a mirror appears to well-lighted railway-carriage on a dark night, i e 
laying one of the sword-blades along it. beas far behind the mirror as the object isin the latter objects are strongly illuminated, ral | 
The reflection of the chair-seat is mistaken front of it." This is shown in fig. 9, the — and the former are “іп the dark,” then the The | 
for the actual back of the chair. When the upper arrows indicating the actual paths clear images formed by the carriage-windows -— 
“ princess ” has taken her place upon the of the incident and reflected rays, and the аге at times startlingly realistic, that of the - 
sloping board, with her chin just above the lower showing the paths along which the carriage-lamp, or of a bright object such as "o 
edge of the mirror, her wide collar is adjusted с e 
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so as to rest upon the swords, and the illusion Ез. 8. mo 
is complete. de 
, Р à К . Я ; light has apparently come, giving rise to the а white wrap ог paper, being almost as m Ж 
The ingenious illusion known as “The © illusion. Тһе lines ab, c d, will be found “solid” as the actual object itself. eund 
Bust of Socrates ” is essentially similar to {о be equal to the lines a'b, c' а. Similarly Suppose a lamp placed just outside the "Emir 
the ‘preceding. Suspended in mid-air the ref ction of the front portion of the carriage, so as to illuminate outside objects. Prial 
without any (visible) support, in the middle ceiling gives rise to the illusion of the stage Then these objects would, of course, be ESTOY 
of a brilliantly lighted stage, is the living floor, most of which is, of course, hidden. clearly visible, while the images of inside геп 
bust of Socrates, who introduces himself In a regular theatre, where some of the objects would to a certain extent disappear. "eC d 
in a stanza of elegiac verse to which the ex- seats are placed high above the level of the If tbe inside of the carriage were more dup 
hibitor, in the guise of an Athenian noble, stage, the ‘Athenian noble" must stand brilliantly illuminated than outside objects, Tund 
delivers a suitable reply (fig. 8.) Here, again, clear of the stage, or his image in the mirror both images and outside objects would be "елп 
a single mirror, descending obliquely from will be visible ; but unless the spectators are visible, the former appearing as real as the жт 
the back of the stage towards the front, is во placed as to have a downward view the latter. It follows that by adjusting the two Les f 


the means employed. In the centre of 
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actor may venture quite close to the mirror, 
the inclination of which to the audience 
excludes all possibility of his being seen 
reflected therein. 


It is perhaps scarcely; necessary to remark 
that the regular reflection of light upon 


lamps, either objects or images could be 
made to appear or to disappear, or both 
could be made to appear. 

We are row in a position to understand 
the illusion presented under the name of 
* Amphitrite "—that being the name of the 
mythical goddess of the sea, and wife of 


re У 
Fig. 7. T 
Fic. 9. 

the mirror is an aperture through which T 
‘Socrates ’’ passes his head and shoulders, which the formation of images depends Neptune—which is effected by means of a ds 

appropriately draped for obvious reasons takes place from any smooth polished surface, sheet of plane glass and cleverly adjusted | 
(fig. 9). The back of the stage is completely а sheet of plate-glass, for example, under illumination. When the curtain rises а The 
hidden by the mirror, the apparent back being proper conditions, giving as perfect an image circular aperture, cut in a screen, is seen, Y р, 

the image of the ceiling, which is exactly of an object as a mirror. Under ordinary and over this aperture is stretched a sheet of a, 
similar to the sides of the stage. circumstances, the transparency of the glass transparent muslin designed to arrest any- — 4." 
Two important optical laws are Lere well allowing clear vision of objects upon the thing that some practical joker might feel lisina 
illustrated— viz. that which states the other side of it effectively masks the weak inclined to throw at the goddess, and which, ariii 
> 1 ШУ 
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as in the case of the “ Decapitated Head,” 
would “ give the show away." 

The scenery represents, more or less real- 
istically, the sea in the foreground, and above 
this the sky flecked with clouds. At the 
invitation of the showman * Amphitrite," in 
the form of an opera nymph, rises from the 
sea and performs various graceful move- 
ments in mid-air (fig. 10), and then, straight- 


Fig, 10. 


ening herself out, like a swimmer about to 
take a dive, she plunges headlong into the 
sea and disappears. 

The “goddess” seen by the audience is 
nothing but the image of the ** opera nymph,” 
who is reclining upon a horizontal revolving 
table beneath the level of the stage (fig. 11), 
and strongly illuminated. The scenery 
behind the oblique glass is sufficiently 
illuminated to be directly visible by the 
spectators, but not strongly enough to 
destroy the realism of the image formed by 
reflection from the glass, and which appears 
erect as indicated in the illustration. If 
“ Amphitrite” lies upon a black back- 
ground, is clad in some brilliant spangled 
costume, and is illuminated by a powerful 
electric light, the illusion is perfect. She 
rises from, or plunges back into, the ocean 
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concealed persons, appropriately robed and 
powerfully illuminated. The bodily “ spirits "' 
had to rest upon an inclined board, in 
such a position that the “spirit” appeared 
upright; and since images are reversed 
copies of the actual objects, the ghost-actor 
had to reverse his actions—e.g. wave a 
sword in his left hand in order to make 
the ghost behave as а well-conducted 
ghost should. As with “Amphitrite,” the 
surroundings of the ghost-actor were draped 
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with a dead-black material, so as to give on 
reflection in the glass, a dead-black surface, 
being one that absorbs all the incident rays, 
reflecting mone. 


Many ingenious variations of “ Реррег'ѕ 


Ghost" have been presented to the public 


at different times and in different countries, 


FIG. 11 


by being wheeled forward or back upon the 
revolving table. 


The “Ghost Illusions" introduced by 
Mr. Pepper of Polytechnic fame, and which 
were much more familiar a few years ago 
than now, were produced by similar means. 
Living beings, clearly visible through the 
invisible plate-glass, upon a stage dimly 
lighted, made impotent attacks upon 
* spirits" which were really the images of 


one of the most gruesome being that of 
the Parisian “ Cabaret du Néant” ог“ Tavern 
of the Dead" (non.existent). The whole 
building, in the second room of which this 
ghastly exhibition was held, was decorated in 
a gruesome fashion. At the back of the stage 
was a coffin standing upright, and in this one 
of the audience was invited to place himself. 
If not naturally tall enough his height was 
adjusted by means of wooden blocks until 
the top of his head just touched the top of 
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the coffin. He was then wrapped in a white 
sheet and strongly illuminated by two rows 
of Argand burners ; but as the spectator gazed 
upon him their feelings were changed from 
those of amusement to amazement as he 
gradually faded out of their sight and was re- 
placed, as gradually, by a skeleton. The re- 
verse change then took place, and the occupant 
of the coffin was released and allowed to 
watch the modus operandi of the trick from 
the * wings." The illusion is perfect to the 
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spectators, but the occupant of the coffin sees 
nothing except the changing expressions of 
those looking at him, and who are most 
clearly visible to him just when he is 
invisible to them. The next illustration 
(fig. 12) indicates so clearly precisely how the 
illusion is effected that little explanation 
is necessary. There are two sets of burners, 
one set being concealed from the audience 
by a screen. This set is used to illumine 
the painting of a skeleton in a coffin, and it 
is the image of this which, when the light 
on the real coffin is gradually diminished, 
the spectators see in the glass; and by 
turning down one set of burners as the other 
set is turned up & perfect dissolving effect 
is obtained, skeleton and subject changing 
places at the will of the operator. As the 
pictured skeleton is of fixed dimensions, it 
is obviously necessary that every occupant of 
the real coffin shall be adjusted so as to 
bring his head into ect registration with 
юне head, the rest taking care of 
i 


Of course such an admirable means of 
roducing illusions was cleverly employed by 
bert-Houdin, who used it with character- 
istic effect in a melodrama, * The Czarina,” 
produced in Paris in 1868, in a way which 
he himself thus describes: 

“The scene ia laid in Russia, in the reign 
of Catherine п. In the last act an in- 
dividual named Pougatcheff, who, on the 
strength of a personal likeness to Peter m., 
attempts to pass himself off as the deceased 
monarch, is endeavouring to incite the 
Russian populace to dethrone Catherine. A 
learned man, M. de Kempelen, whois devoted 
to the Czarina, succeeds, by the aid of 
scientific expedients, in neutralising the 
villanous designs of the sham prince. 

“ The scene is a savage glen, behind which 
is seen a und of rugged rocks. 
Pougatcheff appears, surrounded by a crowd 


oi job noisy adherents) My de Kempelen comes 
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forward, denounces the impostor and declares 
that, to complete his confusion, he will call 
up the spirit of the genuine Peter п. At 
his command a sarcophagus appears from the 
solid rock: it stands upright on end. The 
lid opens and exhibits a corpse covered with 
а winding-sheet. The tomb falls again to 
the ground, but the phantom remains erect. 
The sham Czar, though a good deal 
frightened, makes a pretence of defying the 
apparition, which he treatsas a mere illusion. 
But the upper part of the winding-sheet falls 
aside and reveals the livid and mouldering 
features of the late sovereign. Pougatcheff, 
thinking that he can hardly be worsted in a 
tight with a corpse, draws his sword and 
with one blow cuts off its head, which falls 
noisily to the ground; but at the same 
moment the living head of Peter 111. appears 
on the ghostly shoulders. Pougatcheff, driven 
to frenzy by these successive apparitions, 
rushes at the figure, seizes it by its rarments, 
and thrusts it violently back into the tomb. 
But the head remains unmoved. Though 
severed from the body it remains suspended 
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in space, rolling its eyes in а threatening 
manner and appearing to offer defiance to its 
persecutor. The frenzy of Pougatcheff reaches 
its culminating point. Grasping his sword 
with both hands, he tries to cleave in twain 
the head of his mysterious adversary ; but his 
blade only passes through a shadowy being who 
laughs to scorn his impotent rage. Again he 
raises his sword, but at the same moment 
the body of Peter mr, in full imperial 
costume and adorned with all the insignia of 
rank, becomes visible beneath the head. The 
reanimate Czar hurls the impostor violently 
back, exclaiming in a voice of thunder, 
‘Hold, sacrilegious wretch!’ Pougatcheff, 
terror-stricken and overwhelmed with con- 
fusion, confesses his imposture, and the 
phantom vanishes. 

* The stage arrangements to produce these 
effects are as follows: An actor, robed in the 
brilliant costume of Peter irr, reclines 
against the support, which is sloped as 
above described. His body is covered with 
а wrapper of black velvet, which is designed 
to prevent, until the proper moment, 


any reflection in the glass. His head alone 
is uncovered and ready to be reflected in the 
glass so soon as the rays of the electric light 
shall be directed upon it. The phantom 
which originally comes out of the ваго. 
phagus is a dummy whose head is modelled 
from that of the actor who plays the part of 
the Czar. This head is made readily detach. 
able from the body. 

“Everything is placed and arranged in such 
manner that the dummy image of Peter m. 
shall precisely correspond in position with 
the person of the actor who plays the рал 
of the ghost. At the same moment that the 
head of the former falls to the ground the 
electric light is gradually made to shine on 
the head of the actor who plays the part of 
Peter 111., which, being reflected in the glass, 
appears to shape itself on the body of the 
dummy ghost. After this latter is hurled to 
the ground the veil which hides the bod of 
the actor-Czar is quickly and completely 
drawn away, and the sudden flood of the 
electric light reflects his whole body where 
his head alone was previously visible.” 
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A BOY'S CARAVAN, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


Wm the purpose I had formed of 

travelling during the summer in the 
Balkan States developed into the idea of 
making of my journey a six months’ caravan 
tour, I naturally began to form plans of & 
caravan which would combine the qualities 
indispensable for a long and by no means 
easy pilgrimage. 

The simplicity of the vehicle in which I 
have set out to make this journey and 
the comparative facility of its construction 
struck me forcibly from the moment of 
giving the order to the carriage-builder, and, 
convinced as I was that any boy with a turn 
for carpentering could make one on these 
lines, and so prepare for himself and his 
chums the unrivalled pleasures of caravan 
life, I decided to describe the designs for the 
benefit of the readers of the “ B.O.P." 

Caravan life is the superlative, where camp- 
ing-out is the comparative. A tent by the 
sea-shore with plenty of wood for fires, is 
pleasant indeed, but when to that is added 
the further enjoyment of travelling onwards, 
covering new ground, and encountering new 
experiences on exactly as many days of the 
week as you like, the pleasure becomes far 
greater. Caravaning, as I have known it, and 
in the Perthshire Highlands during 'Varsity 
vacations, is the jolliest, freest, most fresh- 
air of lives, and in spite of the distance to be 
covered, to reach the Balkans and the Black 
Sea, doing every mile by road, my project of 
the summer is superlatively simple. 

The caravan in which I have toured in 
Perthshire is the basis of the design of that 
which I shall use during my summer's 
journey. It was made solely and entirely by 
a friend of mine, whose one qualification for 
his somewhat arduous task was a practical 
mind and a great determination to overcome 
difliculties. 

Firstof all, buy the wheels of an old waggon. 
These are to be had cheaply enough, and 
their cost is certainly less than the amount 
of а wheelwright's bill. It is the portion of 
the work which must advisably be left in 
another's hands, but there is no necessity 
for its original accomplishment to date 
within the last decade. 

The body of the caravan is of hard 
pliable wood, eleven fect long, six and a-half 
fect broad, seven fect high. Length and 
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height are advisably greater in proportion 
than breadth, for the simple reason that 
roads vary in width and field-gates must often 
be negotiated if you wish to avoid camping 
on the open road. This body is box-shaped, 
the windows being at either end. There are 
several reasons for this arrangement of the 
windows. The sides are the longest boards 
in the whole construction, and it is easier to 
fit them together without the piercing of 
them for windows. Further, it is on the 
interior of these sides that lockers and 
shelves have to be placed. The two small 
windows at the box end of the caravan 
enable those inside to communicate with the 
driver, and to observe the road in advance. 
The corresponding windows at the far end. 
where there is also the door, facilitate a 
through draught from end to end of the 
vehicle to air it most adequately and 
thoroughly after night use. 

It follows from this that one end of the 
box thus constructed must be amplified by 
the external addition of the driver's box. It 
consists of a locker, running the whole width 
of the caravan, whose lid is the driver's seat, 
and at the bottom of which is attached a 
footboard after the fashion of that of an 
ordinary van. In the locker may be stored 
the horses’ fodder and any ropes or sacks 
that are carried. 

The opposite end is pierced in the centre 
by the door, one-half of which is of glass, and 
nlso by two windows, opening outwards on 
hinges and corresponding to the two windows 
of the box end. Produce the bottom of the 
body two feet or so, and place round the pro- 
jection a simple rail, and you have a sort of 
verandah—very pleasant to sit on whilst 
travelling. 

The roof of the box is, of course, flat, but 
for additional security against rain it is 
advisable to construct a tarpaulin over-roof 
on а wooden frame, at an angle sufficient to 
carry water away, and projecting over the 
driver’s box and the verandah, projection. 
The advantage of a tarpaulin roof over a 
similar one of wood is that it is far lighter 
and less susceptible to the influence of 
sudden heat. The general appearance of 
the van is at the same time much improved. 
The whole should be painted a dark colour, 
say green, Between the canvas roof and the 


wooden top to the box there is space to 
carry, say, а bell-tent, if needed. for sleeping 
purposes, whose pole із slung underneath 
the caravan. | 

Such is the main theorem. If much 
baggage is carried a sort of hold can very 
easily be made underneath the van between 
the axle-trees of the front and back wheels. 
It is nothing more nor less than a simple 
box, to which access is given by lifting up 
one or more of the boards forming the toor 
of the caravan. In it may be stored port 
manteaux or trunks. If possible, however. 
this should be avoided, as it increases 
materially the total weight. 

Now as to the interior. Along each side 
at the top are lockers of about a foot and a- 
half in depth, whose lids hinge above and 
hook below, so that each, with its interior 
shelf, is a sort of cupboard. Of such lockers 
there are four on each side. At the box enl. 
above the windows, runs a shelf, or posit: 
a couple of shelves. Between the window: 
із to be suspended a lamp with a stro: 
reflector sufficient to light the caravan. Ua 
each side below are lockers, whose lids ar 
the seats, and which contain blankets з2: 
similar articles too large for the small сср 
boards. At the door end on the right iss 
double-wick oil-stove with a small over 
standing on a locker, whose door oper 
below, and where may be kept the necesar 
and indispensable articles of cooking app 
ratus. On the left side of the door are ts 
lockers—one above the other— similar t 
that underneath the stove, where the larg: 
stores may be kept. Outside the caravan- 
underneath —are hung pails and cans. It: 
advisable to carry some quantity of wate. 
The table folds up and is fixed by hook: t 
the root. It is taken down for meals si: 
replaced when more space is needed. 

Such із the interior of the van. I ha? 
refrained from giving the exact size i! 
figures of the various lockers in my o 
caravan, as the amount of accommodat” 
for the various articles depends so lar: 
on the size of the party, and can orly 
suitably judged by the constructor who bi 
his own requirements in view. І shall, Lc“ 
ever, be glad to furnish all particulars ar 
plans to any readers of the ** В.О.Р.,` ani! 


offer them a view ofymy own van during с; 
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. journey, especially its earlier stages through 
` -l England, if they will ascertain my where- 
™ abouts from the Editor. 

22 The caravan is nothing but a waggon built 
^* with & special view to lightness, and sup- 
-“ plied with adequate accommodation for the 
“ wants of those who, in caravaning, аге con- 
` ^. tent with the simplest essentials of an out- 
А door life. 


Here, however, is a proposed arrangement | 


- of the accommodation I have suggested for 

- а party of four. 

+ Left-hand side from door: end lockers to 

3 eontain—1. Larger edibles—e.g. ham, cheese. 

-1 2, Culinary materials, possibly also plates. 

> Тор lockers: 1. Plates and crockery. 

‹ Crockery is scarcely a correct description, as 

ч all cups and dishes should be of enamelled 

^» metal. 2. Smaller edibles—e.g. mustard-tin, 

:+ eggs in wooden stand, chests of tea, coffee, 

.: and sugar, etc. 3. A.’s private and smaller 

. = articles of wardrobe, etc. 4. B.'s ditto. 

= Shelves at box end for books, etc. 

.! Right-hand side: 1. C.'s smaller articles. 

-.2. D.’s ditto. 3. Common store, say of maps, 

„+ Writing materials, etc. 4. Brushes of all 
sorts, tins of boot-blacking, ete. 

Locker under store to contain вацсерапв, 
kettles, frying. pan, etc. | 

Seat-lockers on either side to: contain 
larger personal luggage, the mattresses and 
hammocks, camp blankets, overcoats, etc. 
It is inadvisable to hang coats on hooks, as 
in traveling they accumulate a most un- 
conscionable amount of dust. 

Outside should be hung brooms, oil-can, 

. "water-cans, and pails. Four men can easily 

..4leep in a caravan of these dimensions, two 
. ying length ways оп a mattress and two in 

Eo slung from end to end above 

. hem. 

.. The outfit, both personal and general, 
should be of the simplest description. The 
nan who can do without more superfluities 

` sf life than his fellows is the happiest on a 

` aravan, and undoubtedly derives the greatest 
enefit from that altogether delightful 

 aethod of enjoying a holiday, seeing the 
rorld, and gaining health and knowledge in 
he open air. 
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Problem No. 621. 
By Н. Е. І. MEYER. 
| BLACK. | 
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| WHITE. 


White to play and mate in four (4) moves. 


.Jeginners will easily solve this problem, if 


y first do the following in three moves: 
` ite, K—Q B sq.; R—K B2; B—Q К 2. 
ск, K—QR 8; P—QB6. . 

»olution of No. 620.—1, B—Q sq., K—K 5 


4+5=9 pieces, 


The Boys Own Papert. 


2, Q—B 4 ch., K moves. 3, 
Q—Q 4 or Kt 4, mate. (a) K—B 5. 2, Q— 
KB2ch., K moves. 3, Q—B 3 or 6, mate. 
(b K—Kt 3. 2, Q—K Kt 2 ch., K moves. 
3, Q—Kt 4 or 7, mate. (с) K—Kt 4. 2, Q— 
K 2, K to one of 5 squares. 3, Q mates at 
К 5, Kt 4, or R 5 accordingly. Thus there 
are ten kinds of mates on the squares d 4, 
е5, f6,97,f 3,94, and h 5; the one atg 4 
is repeated three times. The Bs in combina- 
tion with the Q do not so often occur as the 
Q combined with the Kts, but there is a 
happy two-mover by P. H. Williams, thus: 
White, К-К 6; Q—K Kt 4; Bs—Q B 5 and 
КВЗ; P—Q Kt 4. Black, K—Q Kt 4. The 
Bs are beautifully combined with the R, by 
J. Brown, thus: White, K—K 4; R—Q R 
вд.; Bs—Q R 4 and K sq.; P—Q B 2. 
Black, K—Q B 5. There are three mates, 
each in three moves, one with the R and two 
with the B. That the Q can be sacrificed, 
and mate be given with either B, is cleverly 
shown by W. A. Shinkman in this three- 
mover: White, K—K 7; Q—K B5; Bs— 
KR2and5. Black, K—QB3; B—QR5; 
P—Q Kt 5. The play of the Kts is more 
difficult, as will be seen in the following 
examples: By J. Pierce: White, K—K R 4; 
0-0 R3; Kts—Q В 2 and К Kt 6. Black, 
К—К `5. In three moves. Ву Н. Е. L. 
Meyer: White, К-К Kt 2; Q—QR2; Kts— 
Q5 and K B 3. Black, K—K 5. In three 
moves. (The idea of this one was also illus- 
trated by T. P. Bull about thirty years ago, 
but it had three solutions.) By E. S. Brew- 
ster: White, K—K R sq.; Q—K B sq; 
Kts—Q B 5 and K B4. Black, K—K 4. In 
four moves. The K Kt moves to K 6, and 
then there follow fine moves with the Q. 
The White K is here, as in a few other prob- 
lems, not wanted in the solution, and it has 
been suggested by a few composers that in 
such cases it might be removed from the 
board; but as it forms the head of the entire 
play it cannot well be omitted. In some 
elaborate problems it is difficult, or even 
impossible, to find & place for the White K, 
which proves that constructions of such a 
nature can only be given as conditional 
puzzles. The rules must suit the simple 
art, and so must be the rules of promotion 


(or a, b, c). 


(as Philidor has explained). 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. A. L. К. (W. in N.Z.).—Yours of 5+1=6 pieces will 
appear. 

A. (Wilson Road).— Please send your name and problem 
again, for they are unintelligible. 


W. A. P.—The two-mover nnder No. 13, page 242 in 
Meyer's “Guide” is correct, solved by MA 4 (R to 
R4) If Black did not move, there would not be a 
mate. Also here the White К is a hindrance in the 
fair construction of the idea. Remove the four pieces 
on the left, bave K e 4, N b 4 and Black Ро 5 (6 +4= 
10 pieces). Page 141 requires the Black B against 
1, Q—K 3 ch., and 2, Qx P, mate. No. 28, page 160, 
should be shifted one square down. Notice Philidor'a 
teaching on page 265. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


(TweNTY-FirrTH ANNUAL SERIES.) 


Our Weekly Cricket Competition.— 
Award of Prizes. 


1.—"* A MIXED TEAM OF BRITISH AND AUSTRALIAN 
GENTLEMEN AND PROFESSIONALS (as selected by 
our readers) TO PLAY THE WORLD.” 


In this subject over 500 competitors took part, and 
four sent in the same winning list, though not in 
correct order. The ballot for firat place made SIDNEY 
D. J. BEEBEE the winner of the bat, and we give a 
consolation prize of the John Piggott “ Boundary Ball” 
to each of the others, 


Prize bat winner: SIDNEY D. J. BEEBEE (age 26), 
5 Deumark Комі, Walsall, Stalls, 


(93 
Consolation prizes (* Boundary ball”): 
G. A. бсогкт, 15 Ambler Road, Finsbury Park, к. 
JOHN BROWN, 18 Argyle Street, Paisley. 


с aaa 24 Chester Road, Akroydon, Halifax, 
orgs. 


Here is the “ Team " chosen: 


‘Votes 
V. Trumper (N. 8. Wales) (Captain) . 453 
W. Rhodes (Yorkshire) . è А . 413 
" Н. Trumble (Victoria) . 405 
А. С. McLaren (Lancashire) 346 
Hon. Е. 8. Jackson (Yorkshire) . 340 
G. H. Hirst (Yorkshire) . 824 
К. 8. Ranjitsinhji (Sussex ) 309 
C. Hill (S. Australia). . . 290 
A. A. Lilley (Warwickshire) ‚ 277 
О. В. Fry (Sussex) . . . 326 
M. A. Noble (N. 8. Wales) . 219 


2.—" THE BEST SET OF VERSES IN PRAISE OF 
CRICKET." 
Prize bat winner: WILLIAM PRRCY MARSHALL, 
Brighton Grove College, Rusholme, Manchester. 


The “ Boy's Own " Pocket-knife has been awarded, as a 
consolation prize, to the following: 
ANDREW OONNAL, 6 Edelweiss Terrace, Glasgow. 


SYDNEY ELISE AUCHINLECK, 7 Harcourt Street, 
Dublin. 


FRED BARTLETT, Stow-on-the- Wold, 0108. 
W. ROBERTSON, 85 Southgrove Road, Sheffield. 
JOHN BOLTON, Mayo Street, Cockermouth. 


HOW OUR COMPETITORS SING KING 
CRICKET’S PRAISES. 


The following are specimens selected from the verses 
sent in by competitors : ' 


The dear tranquil meadows of England are green 
With the coming of summer once more, 
And the young pride of Britain rejoicing is seen 
In a pastime that’s true to the core; 
For the strength of our Empire is built by the 
Sport, 
With no trait but of manliness in it; 
For union of sides, self-reliance, and thought 
Are the qualities needed to win it. 
J. 8, Cox (Franoe). 


There's: joy in the strife as there's pleasure in life, 
If we're keeping up plenty of steam ; 
Always watching the game, always keen on the 
same, 
Thinking less of ourselves than the team. 
If we fall now and then we will try it again— 
Bad temper tlie matter won't mend ; 
If anxious for fame, play up! play the бато! 
And we'll come out all right in the end. 
JAMES NUTTER, JUN. (Cambridge). 


Then it's fey! for the bat—hard, and sturdy, and 
supp.c, 
And ho! for the ball—speeding swiftly and true ; 
And hey! for the click of the bails flying sky wards, 
And ho! for a drive to the boundary too. 
Hurrah ! for the catch that’s so cleverly handled ; 
Hurrah ! for the fleldemen so keen and alert; 
And this is the song which, while lovingly dandled, 
Your bat, trusty blade, seems to sing to your 
heart. 
A. J. A. WILSON (Croydon). 


When Kipling wrote of “ flannel'd fools” 
The “ocaf,” himself, forgot i 
That lucky wight's a hero quite 
Who stops the dreadful rot. 
With nerve and self-reliance now 
The batsmen freely swing 
To leg for four, amidst a roar, 
For Cricket now is King. . 
JOHN BOLTON (Cockermouth). 


Do you work in a shop or a foundry ? 

Are you chained to the desk all day long? 
Just try a late-cut to the bound'ry, 

And turn up your nose at ping-pong. 


Are you troubled with bothers and worrles ? 
Do you suffer from life's little ills ? 

King Cricket will banish your flurries 
Far better than “ Thingmeébob’s” pilla, 
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Though we can't all be Ranjis or Graces, 
Or trip it like fleet-footed Fry, 

Still, the novice, when put through his paces, 
May run up a score by-and-by. 


Then take my advice, and play cricket— 
The game of the bat aud the ball— 
Though an asphalted yard be the wicket, 
With stumps chalked against a brick wall ! 
W. ROBERTSON (Sheffield). 


There’s a joy that words can not express, that Care 
can never rob, 

In the tingling catch, the cut, or drive, the yorker, 
or the lob; ^ А 

"lis the pleasure of а just reward, more sweet 
because of that ; 

"Tis the triumphing of Skill o'er Will—the ball 
against the bat. 


From the ** stately homes of England" to tbe * Oorn- 
stalk'a" golden land, » 
On the village green or well-rolled pitch, where'er 
the stumps will stand, 
They are playing at the game we love—the sport 
that claims our best, 
That has ever claimed—a noble game for noble men 
to test. 
ANDREW CONNAL (Glasgow). 
When the coin has been spun, and the toss has been 
Su | à) ; 
And your foes are in battle array, 
What a joy then you feel as the singles you steal 
Or the “tricky” ones steadily play. 
Ah! what music is that when the ball meets the 
bat 
And is smacked to the bound'ry for four ! 
Or when cut, clean and strong, it goes bounding 
along, | 
How the fellows, delighted, will roar ! 


Chorus: 


Then its praises sing out, all ye fellows, and shout 
As ye skilfully keep up your wicket. 
“Pooh! a fig for the ‘joys’ (1) of your ‘Shar- 
garish ' boys, 
But a cheer for the glories of cricket ! " 
F. BARTLETT (Glos.). 
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Fit sport for a monarch of nations— 
Impcrial-hred to the core; 
A link with our furthermost outpost 
On Arctic or Antarctio shore. 
Where tlie English-born race is triumphant, 
The English-lov'd Standard unfurl'd, 
A thousand proud voices proclaim thee 
The manliest game in the world ! 
8. E. AUCHINLECK (Dublin). 
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CRICKET MEMORIES. 


` I rémember, I remember 

The days when I was small, 

I used to chalk three crooked lines 
Upon ‘the garden wall. 

My cricket bat had got no splice ; 
My ball was very light; 

But cricket !—yes, I loved it thea 
With all my soul and might. 


I remember, I remember 
A certain grassy vale 

Where each important cricket match 
Was played on smaller scale. 

We each went in eleven times, 
For there were only two, 

And yet we had some splendid fun, 
I can assure you. 


I remember, I remember 
How eagerly I read 

The papers every morning just 
To see which county led. 

To see if Grace had made a score, 
And who had made a “ duck." 

In cricket, as in other things, 
There seems to be some luck. 


I remember, * remember 
That summer draweth nigh, 
And so a piece of good advice 
To give you I will try: 


“Play cricket when the days are fine 
And you from work are free, 
And, if it's wet, don't get upset, 
But read the * B.O.P.” 
W. P. MARSHALL. 


3.—“ BEST HUMOROUS PEN-AND-INK DRAWING ILLUS- 
TRATING THE SUGGESTED ENLARGEMENT OF THE 
SIZE OF WICKETS.” 


A very large number of readers took part in this 
subject, and some very "funny" drawings, in every 
sense of the word, resulted. After most careful con- 
sideration, our Award is as follows : 
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The Boy's Own Paper. 


Prize bat winner: HEXRY COLLER (age 16), 100 Cecil 

Street, Moss Side, Manchester. 
Consolation prizes (^ Boundary ball “): 

JoskPH TAYLOR (age 16), 40 Northgate, Baildon, 
Shipley, Yorks. 

DUNCAN PHELPS (age 16), Southampton Road, Fare- 
ham, Hants. 

F. R. SMITH, East Wood Lodge, Wyelands, Chepstow, 
Mon. 


H. G. PEARSE (age 17), 17 Grosvenor Place, Rathmines, 
Dublin. 
We give reduced reproductions of some of the beat 
drawings: 


This 15 Jones's NIGHTMARE AFTER 
READING Agour THE WICKET 
ENLARGEME 
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On Guard. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by G. RANKIN.) 
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A STORY 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


CHRIS CUNNINGHAM: 


OF THE STIRRING DAYS OF NELSON. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


Author of “ The Shell: Hunters," “ The Cruise of the * Arctic For," “ Allan Adair,” ec. 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE SAN PEDRO WELL ALIGHT FROM STEM TO STERN. 


uev were near enough soon to hear the 
laughing and talking of the officers in 
the ward-room, for the stern ports were open, 
and as there was no light in those immedi- 
ately above, it was evident that the captain 
himself was feasting with his officers. 

From the noise and shouting forward it 
was also apparent that the men were making 
a merry evening of it. 

The guns were All on the port side, and 
the gunners had orders to fire directly at the 
lighted windows. 

For just a moment now, and with a turn 
of the wheel the skipper himself held, she wus 
kept away a few points. 

“ Fire ! " shouted Chris. 

No need for silence now, and there certainly 
was to be no more silence for a while. The 
guns gave voice with & roar that seemed to 
shake the very hills. There was the crash- 
ing of glass and timbers mingled with wild 
shouting on board the Don. 

But nimbly now the Neptune was brought 
alongside, ship locked to ship. 

There was a rush to the starboard bul. 
warks by the Dons, a rattling volley of mus- 
ketry from the British, then— 

“ Away boarders! ” was the cry that came 
from Chris. 

He felt himself a man now, if he had never 
done so before—with the clear cool brain of 
a man in peril who has to face dangerous 
odds, and he was the first to swing himself 
on board, cutlass in hand. 

He scarcely knew what the others were 
doing, but they all followed his example. 
Drawing pistol they fired once, and immedi- 
ately attacked with cutlass. 

Several of the officers were killed as they 
rushed out of the ward-room ; but the main 
body of the Spaniards were driven pell-mell 
below. "They stood not on the order of their 
going, but went tumbling down by hatch- 
ways or companion-ladders, and from the 
second deck they were just as speedily driven 
below. 

No need for them to be told to lay down 
their arms, they had dropped them as they 
fled. 

Never in the whole of the great war, per- 
haps, was a single-ship fight more speedily 
decided. 

The captain and those of the officers who 
had not fallen had retrented into the ward- 
room, and by the time the lower hatches 
were on and the prisoners secured below, 
they had practically owned defeat by throw- 
ing their swords and pistols down on the 
table among bottles of wine, packs of playing- 
cards, and charts. 

It was Chris himself who received those 
swords one by one, and, with the air of a con- 
quering Nelson, handed them to a blucjacket 
who stood by his side. 

* Be seated, gentlemen," said Chris; then 
added, “I am sorry to inform you that you 
must consider yourselves prisoners in this 
room to-night, but you may order food and 
wine from your steward if you do so at once.” 

You see the canny Cunningham blood 
was coursing through Chris's veins. 

“It is needless,” said a lieutenant some- 
what haughtily, “seeing that we have sur- 
rendered and given our word not to attempt 
to escape? ” 

He spoke his own language, but Chris 
already knew enough of the tongue to under- 
stand, and even reply. 

* It is, in my opinion," he said, “ needful in 


this case, and I trust you will comply with 
my request, and not oblige me to use force.” 

The truth was, our young ofticer had no 
wish that they should know at present the 
slender force of their British foemen. 

Meanwhile, Tom Boyd on shore had been 
quite as active as Chris himself. For, as 
soon as he heard the Neptune's guns give 
tongue in anger, he rushed on towards the 
little cainp. 

“Surrender!” he shouted. 

They were on the alert, however, and a 
volley of musketry was the only answer. 

“Fire!” cried Tom. 

The Dons were an easy target, and three fell 
almost at once. The rest threw down their 
arms and fled towards the shore and their 
boat. 

Thus was Yom left in quiet possession of 
the camp, with two dead men and one 
wounded, all Dons. 

There was but little time for sympathy at 
present, however. They must follow and try 
to seize the boat; but in this they were 
unsuccessful. 

“Shall we fire, sir, and bring her to?” 

* No," said Tom Boyd, “ they are unarmed 
men? I think there is small chance of their 
being able to do us any harm." 

There was but little sleep for anyone that 
night. 

Tom Boyd took his little party back to the 
camp, but not to the still lighted tent. 
They went there but for a moinent to secure 
the arms in ease of a midnight attack. Then 
retrented back to the bush, to lie concealed 
till morning light. 

On board ship, the surgeon was released 
on parole, in order to attend to the wounded, 
but not & man was permitted to leave the 
hold until next day, after the victors had 
made up their minds what to do with them. 
For, although deprived of their firearms, they 
still had their knives, and armed with these 
weapons the rush of a mob of angry men 
might even yet have turned the tide of victory 
—and the massacre of every man belonging to 
the Neptune would have followed as a matter 
of course. 

By daylight, however, Chris had proposed 
а plan of easing their minds concerning the 
Dons which the skipper of the Neptune gladly 
agreed to adopt. 

At the distance of about flve hundred yards 
from the shore, at either side of the mouth 
of the gulf, was a small rocky but wooded 
island of no great dimensions, and this it 
was determined must be the temporary place 
of confinement of the prisoners. 

They were therefore told that they would 
be permitted to leave the hold and come up 
in batches of ten at & time, but that they 
must leave their knives or stilettoes below. 

This they gladly consented to do; so one 
hateh was thrown open, and closed aguin 
after the first ten miserable-looking raga- 
muflins had limped up. 

“Why,” said Chris to the skipper, “it is 
not surprising that we should have whipped 
such a poor lot as these so speedily.” 

The first batch was had up, and, after being 
presented with a cup of their own sour wine 
each and a couple of biscuits, they were 
ordered into their boat, and, convoyed by an 
armed boat, conducted to the island and set 
on shore there. 

In two or three hours’ time the ship was 
cleared of the men, and the officers who had 
not been killed or wounded were set free on 


parole, and, it may be added, ate a very hearty 
breakfast in the ward-room. 

They were then summoned on the quarter. 
deck, or rather poop, over which the Briti-h 
ensign was now fluttering in the forenoon 
breeze, and the skipper himself addres<ed 
them in homely language, translated to them 
by Chris. 

“In a manner of speaking," he said, he fe!t 
sorry for them, but the fault was with their 
own Parliament, who had declared war 
against the British. But that they personalls 
could not help. And now, he was going to 
send them to the little island among their 
men, but only for a short time. Their old 
ship would be destroyed, but meanwhile ther 
could have all their clothes and bedding and 
as much food and wine as they desired 
within certain limits. 

The otlicers of the war brig stood looking 
haughtily at Chris as he spoke. Their first 
lieutenant was particularly insolent in his 
bearing, so much so that, being only a 
youngster, Chris could not help adding a little 
bit of his own composition to the skippers 
straightforward speech. 

The officer's eyes flashed fire, and he felt 
nt his side for the sword that was not there. 

The brig-of-war's largest boat was loasie! 
to the gun'le with the officers’ effects, and 
the skipper, getting angry at last, ordered tie 
Dons to descend. 

"Of course you will give us arms,” the 
commander said. 

“Not now," said Chris, “ we may see you 
later on perhaps. Now this way for your 
beautifully gilded gondola. —|Boats jux 
going to shove off. А boat to yourself? 
Eh? Well, isn’t that a trifle cheeky. If voi 
had won the battle, we should have had t 
walk the plank. Down you go and squat on 
top of your own feather-bed.” 

With a muttered imprecation this grande 
obeved. | 

“Glad to be clear of that sample.” sail 
Chris meaningly. 

Моге men were next sent on shore to 
relieve Tom and his boys, who were alm.-t 
starving by this time. 

It wanted now but a few minutes to thre 
bells in the forenoon watch, and so one с! 
the busiest daya that British sailors eva 
experienced was at once commenced. 

There were the dead to bury und ti^ 
wounded to be carefully conveyed to tie 
island, every care being taken to save pez 
and further injury, and the doctor benz 
allowed to take with him whatever was 
necessary for their comfort. 

Meanwhile, under a flag of truce, the eii: 
men who had escaped from camp “ern 
in," and, being disarmed, were taken on bes: i 
and allowed to feed. 

“ These fellows,” said Tom Boyd. * wo: | 
be handy in helping us to finish up on sl: > 
and transfer what stores we want to i 
Neptune." 

“Capital iden," said the skipper. 

The men were therefore told they wec- 
have to work on shore and atloat that à s 
but would be well paid for it and well fed. 

They gladly accepted the offer. 

So the excavation of the buried pr: 
ship was continued till every pannikin |^ 
sand was removed. 

At the least three bucketsful of gold a: 
silver pieces, with many bars of the мл 
metal, were removed, and taken on board i 
Neptune. 
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The spare arms were next removed and 
stowed. 

Then biscuits and casks of meat, enough 
to last the beaten Dons for months, were 
had up from the brig’s hold and landed. 
There was plenty of water on the island and 
plenty of fruit. 

By this time dinner was ready, and dis- 
cussed by all with hearty gratitude. 

Then the grand event of the day took 
place—namely, the transferring of the boxes 
of treasure frem the Dons’ to the British 
ship. 

These were very heavy, but the work was 
soon successfully accomplished ; after which 
all useful stores were taken possession of, 
and every hole and cranny of the Spanish 
brig was searched for further treasure. 

Chris questioned the prisoners. One was 
& very intelligent fellow, and talked good 
English. He said he had been all over the 
world, and would at that time have been 
residing on shore & wealthy man except for 
the wine fiend, who had entered in and taken 
possession of his earthly tabernacle. 

But this man assured them that they had 
found all the treasure, and might now burn 
the ship, if they meant to do so, without a 
qualm of regret. 


HEN came Whistle's turn. But Whistle 
was a different man from Bolton, and 
was less disturbed. I suspect now—though 
such an idea never entered my head at the 
time—that Babba’s experience had made 
him fly to the rashness of taking the law 
into his own hands, and, making a virtue of 
necessity, he assumed an urbanity which he 
did not feel. Subsequent events confirm 
this belief. 

The two masters were great chums, and, 
after the episode of the riddle, Bolton sought 
the sympathy of the cheerful Whistle. 
Later on, I got a detailed account of the 
interview through an indirect but reliable 
source. 

* My dear fellow," said Mr. Whistle, when 
the narrative of his fiery friend had burned 
itself out, ** you don't look at these things in 
the right light. Exposure of annoyance is 
an exposure of weakness, and the authority 
one loses by the policy you adopted is 
difficult to regain. It is my belief, from 
what I have seen of him, that- Gouleman is 
ingenuous.” 

A scornful cough greeted this remark, and 
Bolton emphasised his incredulity by lifting 
a reproving hand and turning his head on 
one side. 

* Is perfectly ingenuous,” amended Mr. 
Whistle, to show how unshaken his opinion 
was, “апа should be handled accordingly.” 

Dame Chance, the inexorable, soon gave 
him an opportunity of putting his hypothesis 


. to the test, and Dollerie was her tool. 


The dislike which my chum felt for the 


` “ Raven " on their first acquaintance had 


only deepened with the passage of time, and 
it was none too easy to keep his dander down. 
Though on amiable terms with most fellows, 
it didn’t take much to get Dollerie's coat off. 
He was no debater, because he said he could 
see the difference between right and wrong 
without a lot of jargon. 

It was more than I could do to make him 
amiable to Gouleman, and ructions were 
continually breaking out between them. 
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“That is just what we do mean to do,” 
said Chris. ‘ Is it not so, sir? ” 

“That is the fortune of war,’’ said the 
skipper. 

The magazine was now emptied, and any 
munitions of war not needed were thrown into 
the sea. 

There was little more to be done after this, 
except set fire to the San Pedro. 

They thought of towing her out first, 
but the day being already far spent it was 
determined to burn her where she lay. 
Accordingly five or six huge piles of com- 
bustibles were heaped up between decks 
and in the ward-room, and the Neptune, with 
her mainsail aback, was allowed to glide 
away. The sails were then filled, and she 
was brought round and 1814-0, ready to start 
on her voyage, about two hundred yards from 
the Don. | 

Pistols were fired into the piles, and hardly 
had the Neptune's men got safely into the 
boats before an immense cloud of smoke arose 
from every open hatch, and in a few minutes 
the San Pedro was well alight from stem to 
stern. 

The Spaniards who had assisted in the 
work were now well fed and well paid, and 
sent off in one of their own beats, which had 
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THE RAVEN' S RIDDLE: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 


Bv Joun Lea, 
Author of * Kendal’s Discipline," etc. 


CHAPTER II. 


When Mr. Whistle’s opportunity came, the 
circumstances were somewhat similar to 
those under which Mr. Bolton had failed to 
hold his own. 

With a drowsy indifference we had, for 
some half-hour, been absorbing erudition, 
poured upon us by the mathematical master, 
when our livelier interests were aroused by 
an unusual occurrence. I suddenly awoke to 
the knowledge that a great commotion was 
taking place beside me. Dollerie had leapt 
from his seat, and was in the act of clamber- 
ing over his desk to gain the open floor. 
Scarcely did he touch the boards, when, in a 
most menacing fashion, he wriggled out of 
his coat and flung it away. Then, turning 
to Gouleman, who sat beside me, open-eyed 
with astonishment, he cried: 

“Come on; I'm ready!" And a pair of 
bony fists were whirled in the face of his 
opponent with the agility of an accomplished 
boxer. 

But Mr. Whistle stepped down from the 
rostrum, and, placing а hand on each of his 
shoulders, twisted him round. 

" Come, come! Dollerie!" cried he. 
* Do you suppose I am going to put up with 
this?” 

Dollerie said he didn't know, but he wasn't 
going to put up with having his rubber 
stolen. 

“And who can have been so bold ? ” asked 
Mr. Whistle slily. 

The irate Dollerie pointed at Gouleman, 
who was immediately ordered to stund up. 

* How is it possible, Gouleman,” inquired 
Mr. Whistle, “that you should be in need of 
Dollerie's rubber ? ” 

“ Oh, because I have not any of my own 
here," said Gouleman, in a tone that implied 
great irrelevancy on the part of the ques- 
tioner. 

“ And why поё?” 

“ Well, you see, I did not bring it with me 
when we left the big room, and you can't 
expect one piece of rubber to be in both 
places at the same time." 
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been spared, to the little island where the 
other prisoners were now grouped to look 
their last on their burning ship. 

The Neptune kept dodging about until the 
San Pedro was burned to the water’s edge, 
and had sunk bodily into the deep dark pool 
of the creek. 

The wind had followed the sun and was 
now blowing from the west. 

Spaniards are a polite people, always have 
been, always will be. Nevertheless this fact 
might have been doubted by those standing 
on the deck of the Neptune, and unwillingly 
listening to the execrations hurled at the ship 
as she went gliding past the prisoners’ isle, 
and sailed silently seawards. 

However, they laugh who win, and, to their 
credit be it said, never a word of reply was 
vouchsafed by the Neptune’s crew to the 
hoarse shouting of the Dons; and in хап 
hour's time, just as the red sun was setting, 
the skipper came quietly on deck, called the 
hands aft, and thanked them heartily for their 
services during that never-to-be-forgotten 
day. Their reply was a sailor's cheer. 

The Neptune was then made snug for the: 
night, and headed away for the nearest 
British island. 

( To be continued.) 


Mr. Whistle planted one foot on a stool 
that stood near, and, resting his chin on his 
hand, regarded the speaker thoughtfully. 

“I was under the impression I had made 
it clear," he said at last, * that no boy is to 
attend this class without his full equipment. 
Did you understand that ? ”’ 

“I heard you say so," smiled Gouleman ; 
* but I didn't know you meant it." 

“Hah! I will make it clearer to you later 
on. Sit down, Gouleman. Return to your 
place, Dollerie. We must not keep the class 
waiting. You may both come to my room 
after hours." 

But if Mr. Whistle himself was undis- 
turbed, his tranquillity did not extend to his 
pupils, and everyone was greatly relieved 
when the time for dispersal came.  Specula- 
tions were rife as to what would have been 
the result if Gouleman had been challenged 
anywhere but in the class-room. It was 
argued by some that his coolness had been 
due to the knowledge that he was in sanctuary 
at the time. But the fellow was a riddle 
altogether, and it was impossible to measure 
him by the standard of others. 

When Dollerie appeared after visiting 
Whistle's den, it was only to ask if anyone 
had seen Gouleman. The tone of the 
inquiry betrayed no hostile intentions, and 
was followed by the announcement that 
Gouleman had not yet obeyed Whistle's 
invitation. While he was speaking. the 
individual in question hove in sight and was 
on the point of passing when Dollerie stopped 
him with Whistle's message. 

“Wants me?” said Gouleman, with a 
frown of mystification. ‘ Whatever for?” 

“Well, you know, he told us to go to his 
room after hours," said Dollerie, with an 
unaccountable softness in his voice. 

“No; I thought he said we might go," 
replied Gouleman —“ that is, if we wished." 

Dollerie gasped. Who could fathom such 
an animal? The thought struck us both 
that he was either a fool or a very slippery 
rogue, and, without disclosing our opinions 
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to each other, we unanimously agreed that 
there was more of the latter about him than 
the former. In a tone of some contempt 
Dollerie cut further “jargon” short Бу 
saying— 

“You'd better соте at once, as old 
Whistle’s waiting,” and turned to lead the 
way. 

* What a plague!" muttered Gculeman, as 
he followed, casting back at me a glance of 
mingled annoyance and amusement. 

I watched them till they turned a corner 
in the corridor, equally mystified by both. 
What could have come over Dollerie? 
Hitherto it had been н difficulty to induce 
him to keep his fists in his pockets, and now 
he was treating the object of his dislike in 
the most considerate manner. І waited 
about for a time, thinking that he would 
soon return and enlighten me, but in the 
latter expectation I was disappointed. He 
showed no inclination to discuss the matter, 
and when I put a direct question, he said — 

“Go and ask Whistle. It's nothing to do 
with me." 

This wasn't what I expected of Dollerie, 
because we had always been chums, and so I 
asked him if he really meant to be clever. 
Otf came his coat again in a twinkling, and, 
rolling up his sleeves, he inquired if J wanted 
an explanation. 

* Don't be an ass," said I, hardly able to 
stop langhing; “you'll catch a bad cold if 
you peel so often." 

He didn't make any reply to that, and I 
helped him on with his coat agnin, advising 
him to button it all the way up in front to 
prevent it coming off so easily. 

By putting two and two together I came 
to the conclusion that something funny had 
taken place in Mr. Whistle's room, for 
Dollerie soon began to show stronger signs 
of spreading a wing for Gouleman to shelter 
under. This didn't suit me; it was easier to 
put in à word for the new boy when Dollerie 
wanted to fight him than it was when Dollerie 
wanted to fight me for asking & simple 
question about him. So I began to rail, and 
the more 1 railed the more Dollerie sought 
to convince me that I was too narrow-minded 
to understand the situation. 

As luck would have it, however, it was not 
long before I became enlightened. Dollerie’s 
spare time for the rest of that week was 
mostly taken up with the imposition Whistle 
had given him for breaking the peace, and, 
being a little off terms with him, I wasn’t 
bored much with his company. Gouleman's 
society I did not want. I gave him the snub 
at turning-in time, leaving him to my 
impulsive chum, and was none too pleased 
to notice how indifferent he was to what I 
said or did not say. 

АП this went to increase the coolness 
between me and Dollerie, and I don’t know 
how far it would have gone had not Whistle 
cleared the fog for me. If he and Bolton 
chose to walk up and down in front of the 
open gymnasium door to blab their secrets, 
I don't see that anyone who happened to be 
inside was to blame for hearing them. It is 
true Bolton popped his head in once to see if 
the place was empty, but that was after so 
much had been said that I did not think it 
would be delicate to show up. Bolton began 
it. I saw him stop Whistle on the gravel 
outside and say, with a nasty sort of smile— 

* And how's our ingenuous friend Goule- 
man getting on? Have I not heard that he 
was so unfortunate a day or two since as to 
urouse even your displeasure ? ” 

Mr. Whistle went rather red as he replied— 

* My denar fellow, I see quite clearly that 
you cannot accept the boy's peculiarities in 
the same light as.1 do." 

“No, not quite," said Babba. “He has 
rubbed my fur the wrong way too often, and 
I am in the uncomfortable position of not 
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being backed by the powers. The young 
cub knows this and takes advantage of it.” 

Whistle regarded his boots with a thought- 
ful smile for a moment, and then said— 

* Well, I cannot make the same complaint 
myself. To be sure, I found the boy a little 
trying, but—— Now ГИ tell you what I 
have done.” 

And he fell to pacing up and down the 
gravel, with his hands tucked under his 
gown as though to prevent it trailing on the 
ground. 

“You know, Bolton, I have theories with 
regard to the management of youth. Idon’t 
want to discourage you, but vociferous re- 
primand is not admitted by me as consistent 
with the maintenance of authority.” 

Mr. Bolton looked a little ugly at this, but 
Whistle was mounted on his hobby and 
galloped away indifferent to the chagrin or 
pleasure of his listener. 

“ Not consistent with authority," he re- 
peated thoughtfully. **I have noticed that 
it is frequently aroused by a sense of personal 
wrong, rather than because the laws of 
the school have been transgressed. You 
follow те?” 

Mr. Bolton gaped, and said he did, so 
Mr. Whistle rattled on: 

“ I was indeed very much put out, not to 
say annoyed, by Dollerie's and Gouleman's 
behaviour a few days since, but I flatter my- 
self that no one else was aware of the fact. 
Now, what did I do? I invited the culprits 
to a private interview, allotting to each 
thereat a proportionate punishment. I 
further appealed to the good-nature of one 
of the boys for generosity and tolerance in 
his treatment of the other, urging him to act 
as a guide to one who is yet ignorant of the 
ways of school life." 

* Who is the boy you refer to?” 

* Dollerie." 

" Ah," sighed Mr. Bolton, with a smile, 
“therein you showed a creditable penetra- 
tion. Yet surely it is surprising that you 
should look for a Mentor in Achilles’ 
armour ? ” 

Mr. Whistle paid no regard to this re- 
mark, but, suddenly pausing in his walk, 
turned to face his companion and said— 

“You would have been surprised, Bolton, 
at the docile manner in which Gouleman 
received sentence. His very amiability 
under such circumstances goes to support 
my contention that he is ingenuous.” 

““ Has he yet performed the task you gave 
him ? " asked Bolton. 

" He and Dollerie come to me together 
this afternoon with their impositions.” 

“I wish you the gratification of their 
obedience," said Bolton. 

And then the talk wandered into topics 
that did not interest me, and I waited im- 
patiently for them to make themselves 
scarce. As soon as I could get away I 
looked for Dollerie, and, having found him, 
proceeded to let him down a peg or two. 

“ Done the impot?” said I. 

“ Yes—in a form. Awful grind though,” 
he replied, with a wry face. 

“No doubt," said I carelessly, “but it 
won't do to complain, because it might make 
Gouleman uncomfortable.” 

Dollerie started. “ None of your sauce,” 
said he. ‘‘Gouleman’s got to be looked after, 
and Pm going to do it.” 

* Very well," said I, ** but don't let your- 
self out all at once. There isn't much to 
таке a secret of, that I сап see. even if 
Whistle did put the poor dear boy under 
your eare." 

But further hostilities were prevented by the 
distant appearance of Mr. Whistle himself, 
which reminded Dollerie of the appointment, 
and, scorning to reply to my last sally, he 
decamped to carry his papers to the master's 
study. 


Half an hour later. as I was strolling 
through the arcade at the side of our quad, 
some one came up swiftly and gave me a 
sounding slap on the back. 

“Wolcott! Wolcott! What do you 
think that beggar’s done? ” 

It was Dollerie, his face all open with 
astonishment. 

“What beggar ?” said I. 

“ Gouleman. You know we were to take 
our impots to Whistle this afternoon. Oh, 
you ought to have been there! I handed in 
mine all serene, and passed the viva vore rot 
А 1, but when it came to the ‘Raven’ he 
said he had not done anything at all. 
Gemini! You should have seen Whistle! 
He went as red as a bantam’s comb, and 
said — 

* Why not ?' 

“Oh, says Gouleman, looking mighty 
innocent, ‘did you so particularly wish it, 
sir, to be done this week ?’ 

“Old Whistle nodded—I believe he was 
dumb. 

* * T did not know it was so important as 
that, smiled the dear boy. ‘Shall 1 do it 
next week ?' 

“ Whistle stared. He was breathless. I 
can tell you I had to screw about inside to 
keep a straight face. But when Whistle got 
up, I could see he was really cross. 

“« Is it possible, Gouleman,' says he,‘ that 
you did not understand the nature of the 
task I set you ?’ 

* * Well, it's not exactly that, but ——' 

“Then why did you not do it?’ snapped 
Whistle. 

* * Because I didn't want to, and don't see 
why I should.’ "That's what he said." 

“Well, he is a slippery card, and no mis- 
take," I commented. 

*But theres more to come," went on 
Dollerie excitedly. 

“When Whistle asked him if that was his 
only answer. he said he thought it was 
enough, for if he didn't want to do a thing 
what was the good of doing it? That made 
Whistle fairly wild. He saw the chap had 
been as good as lying, and told him so. 
Then Gouleman cheeked him—cheeked him 
awfully; and Whistle told me I might gc. 
But all the same I didn't hurry from the 
corridor, and presently saw them come out 
and walk towards the Doctors den. Ther 
were talking loud, but Gouleman was talking 
the louder." 

Dollerie was out of breath, and I could n«t 
wonder at it. 

"I am jolly sorry," he said presently. 
“that he shares our dorm. I didn’t think 
he was quite such a tartar.” 

Others had seen the procession on its wart 
to the Doctor's room, and it was soon pretty 
widely known that Gouleman was in ho: 
water. 

Bates, the captain, who happened to be with 
the Head when Mr. Whistle and his prisoner 
arrived, told his particular chums of the 
Sixth that he never saw “ Mathematics " so 
thoroughly out of bounds. If his looks were 
reliable, Gouleman’s days were numbered. 
“And the chap himself was as jaunty as a 
grig.” But Bates had not been allowed to 
see the end, and although most of us averred 
that the culprit would not leave the Doctor: 
study in the same mood in which he hal 
entered it, there was а good deal of specuia- 
tion on the point. 

From the turn events had taken, Dollerie 
considered himself liberated from the coz- 
tract he had made with Mr. Whistle, and, wits 
his usual directness of argument, declared s 
strong desire to assault his late protégé. 

“Fancy the sly cad getting out of his 
impot,” said he, “ while I was slaving away 
at mine!” 

The thought was too distressing, for. b* 
Dollerie’s chop-logie, it-implied that he hs 
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been bested. But I soothed him somewhat 
by pointing out the direful consequences 
that would now befall the * Raven.” 

“He won't be the same man," said I, 
“after the Doctor has done with him." 

But I was mistaken, and any little conso- 
lation Dollerie had enjoyed by my prophecy 
was fated to be dashed—for a time. A little 
before tinal muster that day we wandered 
into the quad. The opposite side to the 
arcade was divided up into fives-courts, and 
in one of these a boy was playing alone. 
There was nothing particularly interesting 
in that “nd the monotonous click of the 
ball went on unnoticed until we altered 
our course and strolled across the open 
space. The solitary player, with his back 
to us, dodged from side to side, catching the 
ball each time from the dab, with decent 
skill, counting aloud the while in quite an 
excited voice. But at last something must 
have upset the rhythm of the strokes, for 
the ball escaped and rolled on to the gravel. 
With a growl of impatience the chap turned 
to get it again, and we saw that it was 
Gouleman. The moment he caught sight 
of us he exclaimed with a frown and a 
smile. 
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“There, I believe it was the sound of your 
footsteps that upset the counting.” 

He picked up the ball and returned to the 
court, tossing back a shaggy lock of black 
hair before making a fresh start. 

We neither of us spoke. Dollerie propped 
himself against the end of the court wall and 
stared at the player. I could see he was get- 
ting savage. 

* One—two—three," counted Gouleman, 
as the ball bounded and rebounded, ** four— 
five—six." 

But just then his calculations were upset 
by a question from Dollerie. 

“You didn’t know you were a cad, 
Gouleman, did you?” he said. 

The ball fell short of the score mark, and 
as Gouleman stooped to pick it up his 
usually pale face flushed red. 

“I don't understand you," he said, with- 
out looking at the speaker. 

“Isay, you didn't know you were a cad," 
repeated Dollerie with rising wrath. He 
stepped into the court and began, as usual, 
removing his coat. Gouleman ignored his 
presence and took up the eternal counting 
again, until, seizing an opportunity, Dollerie 
caught the ball on the toe of his boot and 

(To be continued.) 


sent it flying skyward. I don't think we 
ever saw it again. 

“Now,” said he, “do you understand 
that?” . 

“I don't know what right you have to 
interfere with me," said the “ Raven." 

“Then I'll show you," returned Dollerie 
Hotspur. And, crossing to where I stood, he 
tossed his redoubtable mantle on to my 
shoulders. 

But the explanation did not come off, for 
Bates happened to pass by at the moment, 
and, collaring Dollerie by the shoulder, said 
that if he had any compliments to pay he 
must reserve them for a time when he, him- 
self, wasn't looking on. Dollerie expostu- 
lated, but was informed that though his 
intentions were probably most noble, and 
highly beneficial to all parties concerned, he 
must not carry them into effect without the 
express permission of the Doctor. 

"If you like to go and ask him," said 
Bates sarcastically, “ I shall have no objec- 
tion to raise." 

The game was over, particularly as Goule- 
man, whistling a jaunty air, had sauntered 
coolly away while Bates and Dollerie were 
arguing. 
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d are only two places in the whole 

of the Pacitic where whaling is regularly 
carried on at the present day. The vast 
fleets of the old sperm whalers have dis- 
appeared, and if one or two ships still survive 
they are hardly noticeable in the wide expanse 
of the old whaling-grounds, and their oil 
makes no impression on the markets of the 
world. | 

Still, shore whaling is carried оп at two 
places, though at neither is the sperm whale 
the object of pursuit, for the modern whalers 
are content with the smaller but more 
plentiful humpback. 

Of course there is not nearly the same 
amount of oil even in two humpbacks that 
there is in one good-sized specimen of the 
sperm, but they are not nearly so dangerous 
to tackle, and, more important still, the 
necessary equipment is much cheaper, so that 
very little capital is required to commence 
with. 

The chief centre of this industry is at. the 
Bay of Islands, New Zealand, and the whaling- 
station there is so well equipped that no part 
of the whale is wasted, even the bones being 
ground up for manure. But I know nothing 
of this place personally, having only visited 
the less important station at Norfolk Island. 

At this latter place the equipment is much 
more primitive aud only the oil is utilised. 
This is partly due to the absence of a good 
harbour or suitable landing-place, and partly, 
no doubt, to the poverty of the islanders, who 
cannot command the necessary capital to 
purchase machinery or improve the exist- 
ing landing-places. 

Nevertheless, the island is a singularly 
striking spot, and well repays a visit for its 
own sake. Rising sheer out of the sea, with 
cliffs of over a hundred feet high on nearly 
every side, and with the wooded height of 
Mount Pitt rising іп the centre to over a 
thousand feet, it forms a conspicuous land- 
mark to any passing vessel. 

Inland, the island resembles a large and 
beautifully timbered park broken occasionally 
by patches of cultivation, and with here and 
there & house peeping out from among the 
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trees. Droves of cattle and horses wander 
all over it, and the valleys are given up 
to the cultivation of the orange and the 
banana. 

It possesses, too, а marvellously fertile 
soil, and it is estimated that this little island 
of but fourteen square miles could easily 
support a population of twenty thousand, 
although the present population is only 
about eight hundred. 

The majority of these nre the descendants 
of the mutineers of the Bounty, with a few 
old sperm whalers who have settled and 
intermarried with them, and a sprinkling of 
Australians and other colonials who have 
drifted there at various times. 

The island is also the headquarters of the 
Melanesian Mission, and is the official 
residence of the bishop of Melanesia when 
he ig not engaged in touring the islands in 
the mission schooner. 

Whaling is practically the only industry 
that is carried on at all vigorously, as there 
is no market for the perishable produce that 
the island produces in such abundance. A 
bad whaling season is therefore a very serious 
matter to the islanders, who look upon the 
oil as their chief source of income. 

The boats used for whaling are the usual 
double-ended boats that are found everywhere 
throughout the Pacific. In fact, these are 
the only boats that can get through the surf 
in safety. In shape they resemble the life- 
boats round our own coast, but they ure, of 
course, of much lighter build and with less 
beam. They all carry a centreboard, to use 
when sailing, and are steered by a long oar 
over the stern, instead of a rudder, when fast 
to a whale or when going through the surf. 

Two harpoons are placed on crutches in 
the bows and are fast to the whale line that 
is coiled in a tub amidships. А spare harpoon 
is also carried in the boat in case of losing 
one of the others. Besides the harpoons 
there are eight or ten lances in the bow, 
attached by short lines to the boat, and it is 
with these latter weapons that the whale is 
really killed. 

As the harpoons are only used to fasten 


the boat on to the whale, unless the whalers 
can get clase up to the whale when he be- 
comes tired of towing the boat, and so get an 
opportunity of lancing him, the chance of 
their killing him in any other way is very 
remote. 

It is true that they carry another weapon 
which is designed to obviate this difficulty, 
but it is not very often used. This latter 
weapon is called a bomb gun, and is a short, 
clumsy, muzzle-loading gun which shoots a 
spear-headed brass cylinder full of powder. 
with an ingenious apparatus inside for ex- 
ploding the charge when it strikes the whale. 
Theoretically it appears a perfect weapon, 
but in actual practice, like many other in- 
genious inventions, it develops serious draw- 
backs, which tend to keep it from ever 
becoming popular. In the first place, it 
generally knocks anyone down who is rash 
enough to fire it, for it kicks like an angry 
thoroughbred, and then, as a rule, it does not 
kill the whale after all, but, on the contrary, 
acts as a tonic and puts new life into him. 
But still, it sometimes kills him stone dead 
at the first discharge, so that most boats 
carry one to use as a last resort or to stop 
the rush of a fighting whale. 

I have said nothing of the amount of line 
carried in the boats, as this of course varies 
with the depth of water on the whaling- 
grounds ; but at Norfolk Island the water is 
comparatively shallow, so that only abou: 
two hundred yards are necessary, while the 
old whalers often found that a mile and a- 
half of line was none too much for a sperm 
whale in deep water. 

There is no regular day fixed for the com- 
mencement of the whaling season, and 
usually the whales have been round the 
island for some time before the inhabitants 
can muster up enough energy to attack 
them. During the whole of the time that I 
was on the island there were whales about. 
but it was not until the steamer that was 
to take me to Sydney was daily expected 
that the first boat went out. 

The news that some of the boats were 
going out only reached^me over-night, but 
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next morning by seven o'clock I was down 
at the village, determined, if possible, to get 
a seat in one of them. 

As a matter of fact, there was no hurry, for 
the boats were not even launched when I 
arrived, and many members of their crews 
had not turned up. In fact, a good hour or 
more was wasted before the two boats were 
* ready and lay gently rocking in the swell 

under the shelter of the little pier. 

Outside this shelter, however, there was a 
! good sea running, and the surf was so high 
* at times that it seemed doubtful whether we 
€ should get out after all. This was the more 
^ annoying as we could clearly see a couple 
б of nice whales about two miles off, under 
" the lee of a small uninhabited island called 
= Phillip Island. 
2 However, we all got on board and cast off 
¥ from the picr, and lay waiting our chance to 
© make a dash for it. At last it came, and, 
| sweeping round the end of the pier, we 
3 charged the wall of breakers at full speed. 
, No one who has not experienced it can tell 
the excitement of the next few moments. 
^ Huge waves bear down upon one at terrific 
» speed, and it seems impossible that the tiny 
+ boat can rise over them in time. Like a 
mere chip the boat is flung upwards on their 
crests and the next moment it is lost to 
sight in the deep valley beyond. If the 
right moment for attempting the passage 
has not been chosen, the chance, indeed, of 
getting through is very slight; in fact, it is 
odds on that the boat is capsized. In this 
particular case, however, there was so little 
choice that we were bound to take risks, 
and the consequence was that the first 
wave we met nearly did for us. 
Up and up went the boat, till she literally 
п stood on her stern like a rearing horse, and 
s so perpendicular did she become that the 
¢ rowers fell from their seats into the bottom 
‚ of the boat; and then, just as we thought 
« that she must come over backwards, down 
she came on the other side with a smack 
g that one would have thought must have 
; split her in two. But even then we were 
: not out of the wood. Another enormous 
y; wave was sweeping down on us, and we had 
, no steerage-way to meet it. Scrambling to 
‚ their fect, the rowers seized the oars and 
s pulled desperately, and, more by good luck 
, than anything else, we scraped over it. 
, Every comber now grew smaller and smaller 
‚ as we reached deeper water, till at last we 
, were well outside the surf and could afford 
. to rest and watch the passage of the other 
, bont. 
. They got it, if possible,worse than we did, 
and several times we all thought that they 
must go, but they struggled through in the 
. end quite safely, although they had shipped 
so much water that we had to wait for a 
.minute or two while they baled the boat 
out. 
, Directly this was done up went our sails, 
and both boats bore down on the unsuspect- 
ing whales, which were still in the same 
place and sending up constant spouts which 
. showed us their position. 
' There was a rattling breeze and we did not 
take long to get near them, but you have 
to be almost on top of & whale to harpoon 
it, and this was just the position that we 
could not obtain, try as we would. At one 
time the whale we were chasing would be 
close to us, and then he would sound and 
come up close to our companions, and then, 
perhaps, right between us. Thus for a long 
time we never got within a hundred yards 
of it. 

Our position, too, was rather against us, as 
we were between the two small islands of 
Phillip and Nepean, and thus we were con- 
stantly getting under the lee of one or other 
‘and losing the breeze. 

At last the whale broke water close to the 


other boat, and then, instead of sounding, it 
kept along the surface, making short dives 
like а porpoise. The boat came flying 
along in its wake, gaining ground every 
instant, and from our position they seemed 
right on to it, although, as a matter of fact, 
they were still some way behind. Still, they 
gained, until, to our great delight, we saw the 
harpooner stand up in the bows with his iron 
ready in his hand. But he never got his 
dart, for the whale sounded just as he raised 
his arm and came up a good half-mile away 
from the boat. 

Still, aggravating as it was to him, it gave 
us a good chance, for the whale broke water 
within two hundred yards of our own boat, 
and, though it sounded again almost instantly, 
we could not help hoping that now we were 
going to have a look in. 

Sure enough, when next the whale 
appeared he was only &bout four hundred 
yards away on our quarter, and, swinging the 
boat round, we ran down on him with the 
wind right behind us. Our boat seemed 
literally to fly through the water, and we 
gained on him fast, but he was travelling, 
too, at considerable speed, so it was not at all 
easy to overbaul him. Closer and closer we 
got to him, and still he did not sound, till at 
last we were within twenty yards and our 
harpooner sprang to his feet; the next 
moment we were right on to him and, quick 
as light, he darted his harpoon. 

“We are fast!” he shouted as he darted 
the second harpoon after the first. But this 
latter one did no good, as, while it. was 
yet in the air, up went the vast tail of the 
whale and he disappeared in a smother of 
foam. 

The excitement was tremendous; everyone 
hurled himself at the mast and tried to take 
it down before the line, which was rushing 
from the tub, should be exhausted and the 
strain come on the boat. However, we did 
not succeed, for, while we were still vainly 
struggling, the strain came and the boat 
literally leaped from under us, throwing us all 
in a confused heap into the bottom of the 
craft, entangled with the mast and sail. 
Water poured into the boat during the first 
two or three minutes, as we were towed at 
such a rate that the boat had no time to rise 
to a wave, but was dragged right through it, 
and, as soon as we had got the mast and sail 
stowed, we turned to to bale the bout. But pre- 
sently the pace slackened for a moment, and 
we bad leisure to look about us and seo 
where we were going, and we soon saw that 
we had left the two islands far behind us 
even in those few minutes, and, looking back, 
we could with difficulty make out the sail of 
our companions in the distance. 

The clouds of spray from our bows made 
it difficult to see ahead, but to windward we 
saw some more boats, which had come out 
from the other landing-place and were cruis- 
ing far out to sea, but none of them had the 
little red tlag which denotes that a boat is 
chasing a whale, so, evidently, they were 
having no sport. 

For some time we tore along in the game 
headlong fashion, the whale following the 
coast of the main island at the distance of a 
mile, and it looked as if we were destined to 
make acomplete circuit of the island and re- 
turn to our original starting-point. Pre- 
sently, however, he changed his course and 
headed straight out to sea; the pace at the 
same time began to slacken, and, for the first 
time, we were able to take a pull on the line. 
This, I need hardly say, is a most fatiguing 
business. as, in spite of every exertion, the line 
comes in dreadfully slowly, and at any 
moment all your hard-won coil may be 
snatched away again in one mad rush. Still, 
little by little we gained on him, until we had 
got back very nearly half our line. Then he 
sounded again, and we lost some; but when 
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he eventually broke water again he was 
quite close to us, and we rapidly hauled in 
more line. 

For a long time matters went on in this 
fashion, and, in spite of every effort, we could 
not get close enough to lance him. Suddenly, 
however, he changed his tactics, for, coming 
to the surface, he lay quite still, gently 
threshing the water with his flippers, and we 
pulled in on him till we were within fifty 
yards. Then, like a shot, he came for us in 
the most determined manner. 

It was certainly a grand charge and most 
impressive, but from tbe boat it looked 
highly disagreeable to see this mountain of 
blubber bearing down on us with two great 
waves of water thrown up on each side of 
him from the speed at which he came. But 
our steersman was quite cool, and with one 
sweep of the great steering oar he swung the 
boat out of his way so that he rushed 
harmlessly by, receiving, however, as he did 
so, & lance from our harpooner that buried 
itself to the hitches in his side. 

It looked as if we had caught a tartar and 
were in for а grand fight ; but he disappointed 
us in this respect, for, instead of coming at us 
again, ав we expected, he sounded, and we 
were forced to give him line. 

Slowly we paid out the line, contesting 
every inch, but in vain, as we had to give it 
to him to prevent the boat being buried by 
the strain on her. Suddenly the line ceased 
to run, and we knew that he was coming up ; 
quickly we hauled in on it, but, to our surprise, 
we still could not feel him, and the awful 
thought began to grow in our minds that the 
harpoon had drawn. 

Still, we hauled away in a kind of despair, 
hoping to the last that we should either feel 
him or see him break water. But, alas! it 
could no longer bedisguised —the harpoon had 
drawn, and presently both of them came on 
board. 

As we had thought at the time, only the 
first one had struck the whale, and this one 
was bent and twisted in an extraordinary 
manner, but the well-wrought iron had stood 
the test marvellously, and it was through no 
fault of our harpoon that we had lost him. 

It was simply sheer bad luck, for the 
harpoon must have gone fairly home to 
have stood the strain so long; for usually, 
when & harpoon draws, it draws directly the 
strain of the boat comes on it, or, at any rate, 
very soon after. 

In this case, we had been fast for an hour 
and a-half at least, and it was most aggra- 
vating that it should come away just ав we 
were getting on terms with our whale. 

Although it sounds quite easy to harpoon 
& whale when you are close on to him, it really 
is а much more difficult feat than one would 
imagine, and it is surprising how often the 
whale is clean missed in spite of its enormous 
size. The reason for this is, that, although 
the whale offers & very large target when 
basking on the surface of the water, the 
times that a whaler gets such a chance at it 
are not very frequent, and the usual shot is 
obtained under widely different conditions. 
Generally the boat is travelling at great 
speed over a fairly rough sea and the whale 
is only showing a comparatively small portion 
of his immense bulk. The harpoon, too, is so 
heavy that both hands must be used to dart 
it, and, before it can get a good hold, it must 
penetrate right through the blubber and 
through the mass of sinews that form a kind 
of skin beneath. Now, to do that, consider- 
able strength as well as certainty of aim are 
required, and it is not surprising, therefore 
that occasionally the harpoon draws. 

On this occasion, as soon as we had 
recovered from our disappointment and 
adequately relieved our feelings at the ex- 
pense of the whale, we set off to join the 
other boats that we,couldysee were in pursuit 
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of a whole school of whales. We had no 
luck, however; we never got near one, and, 
although one of the boats had a dart at one 
of them, it did not fasten, and eventually 
the whole school disappeared in the extra- 
ordinary way that whales do— quite suddenly, 
and apparently for no reason. 
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it is not every boy, whether old or young, 
who knows the dimensions of a ten-ton 
yacht, it may be as well briefly to describe 
the Tansy. 

From the longitudinal and transverse 
sections given below, it will be seen that from 
stem to stem it measures 35 feet, although, 
owing to the overhang behind the rudder, 
the length on the water-line is only 30 feet 
6 inches. 

The extreme breadth at its widest part 
is 9 feet, while the depth from the water- 
line to the keel is 7 feet. 

The cabin is 10 feet long, and has sleeping 
room for four passengers—two on each side, 
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We then had nothing to do but go home, 
во we all stood for the shore, and a regular 
race ensued among the different boats. As 
long as the breeze held we did all right 
and easily kept our place, but directly it 
fell and we had to take to the oars we 
were hopelessly outpaced by the others, 


By Moyr SMITH. 


PART I.—IN THE SOUND OF JURA. 


The lower berth on each side is a sofa during 
the day and a bed at night; above it is & 
canvas shelf on a hinged iron frame, which 
is tied up during the day; lowered to 
the horizontal line at night it forms the 
upper berth. There are upper and lower 
lockers at each end of the sofas, as well 
as lockers under the sofas. All the other 
spaces left blank on the illustrative sections 
between the outer shell of the ship and the 
places used as cabin, pantry, forecastle, 
etc., are also used as lockers for sails, 
ropes, anchors, and other sea-gear. Next 
the rudder is the **cock.pit," where the 
helmsman usually sits to steer. From this 
the “companion " leads into the cabin by a 
steepish stairway; at the other end of the 
cabin is a door opening to a passage through 
which the mast descends to the keel. On 
one side of this passage is a pantry, on the 
other a lavatory. Forward of these is the 
forecastle, in which there is sleeping ac- 
commodation for from two to four. At 
present it is only needed for two—namely, 
Hugh, the senior boatman, and Duncan, 
second hand, cook, and general assistant. 
The cabin contains its full complement of 
passengers—namely, the Inventor, also 
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and we finished last but one, if I remember 
right. 

Thus ended my first and last day's whaling, 
for the next day the steamer came in, and, 
with great regret, I was forced to say good-bye 
to the island which had been my home for six 
weeks. 
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called the Skipper, as he is the owner of 
the T'ansy ; second, the Professor ; third, the 
Poet; and fourth, the Artist. 

The Professor is the heaviest of the 
company; he has the sofa or lower berth 
on the starboard side. Above him reposes 
the Inventor. On the port side, the Poet 
woos sleep on the lower berth; the Artist 
climbs between the under-side of the deck 
and the canvas sheif immediately above the 
Poet. 

There is room, of course, but there are 
very few inches vo spare between the berths. 
When the Poet in the lower berth turns over 
on his other side, he usually digs his knees 
through the canvas ceiling above him into 
the back of the Artist who there reclines. 

On the starboard side things are if possible 
a little more difficult. ‘The Professor is a very 
tight fit for the lower berth, or vice versd. 
Не is not able to turn once he isin. If he goes 
in face first he must sleep on his left side; if 
he wants to rest on his right side, he must 
go to bed backwards. 

But, strange to us as our new lodging was, 
we all slept well on board the T'ansy during 
ihe cruise. 

The yacht had been sent on through the 


Crinan Canal, and lay, when we joinea her, 
in Loch Crinan. It was the evening of the 
Thursday of Glasgow Fair week—zi.e. the 
second week of July—when we went on board. 
A beautiful morning and a sea-bath began 
the next day. Sail was hoisted, the anchor 
was lifted —I perhaps ought to say weighed — 
and the Tamnsy's stem was turned towards 
the * Dorus Mor." This is the Great Door 
or passage between the inner islands, 
whereby the careful mariner avoids the 
Sound of Jura, and the uncertain and 
sometimes very dangerous Corrievrechan. 
The water at the mouth of the Dorus 
Mor looked smooth and motionless, but 
for all that there was a current running 
southward that always swept us back just 
as it seemed as if we were going to pass 
through the Great Gate. There was not 
wind enough to carry us up against the tide 


that was running out of the Dorus 
Mor. After being swept back half 
a dozen times it was suggested that 
there was more wind outside the 
island that formed the western 
portal of the Dorus, and that we 
ought to go out into the Sound of 
Jura. 

Our boatman, Hugh, was an 
experienced sailor, but he was an 
east-country man who knew а great 
deal about the German Ocean and 
the North Sea, but at this time he 
knew next to nothing about the 
complications of the Western Isles ; 
in fact, it was his first trip in these 
waters. So when it was suggested 
that we should try the Sound of 
Jura instead of the Dorus Mor he 
agreed cheerfully, and the Skipper, who had 
the tiller, turned our prow westward, and we 
were soon fairly dashing along with a stiff 
breeze. 

We rounded the small island to the west 
of the Dorus Mor, and steered northward. 
The wind freshened, and we went tearing 
through the water at a rate that equalled 
the pace of a fairly speedy dog-cart—-say ten 
or twelve miles an hour. This was very 
exhilarating, and we were congratulating 
ourselves on arriving in Oban in an hour or 
so, when we noticed something that made 
us consider our congratulations somewhat 
premature. 

There was no doubt we were going through 
the water at the rate of ten miles an hour, 
bui curiously enough we were still opposite 
the lighthouse on the small island on our 
right, while the farmhouse on the island of 
Jura on our left was exactly in the same 
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position with regard to the Tansy as it had 
been an hour before. 

The current or tide was running ten miles 
an hour, and with all our sailing we were just 
holding our old position, and actually not 
moving northward an inch. For two hours 
or more we tried different sides of the channel 
without gaining anything by it, but as the 
tide running south slackened we managed 
by degrees to sail farther north and came 
opposite to the gulf of Corrievrechan, between 
Jura and Scarba. 

Here the tide from Corrievrechan was 
running swiftly, forming great long ridges 
on the surface of the water as if the sea were 
lapping over long sunken rocks; but we passed 
unharmed over the first of these, and under- 
stood that these ridges were caused by 
different currents meeting at various angles. 
Other parts of the surface of the water were 


and 


swirling 
dimpling into endless variety of lines, fixing 
all our eyes and giving us an impression of 


smooth and  oily-looking, 


something smooth and treacherous, but 
fascinating from its constant unexpected 
changes: something more complex and 
more dangerous than а boisterous billow 
of the open sea. Sometimes the swirls and 
curves became small whirlpools, but with the 
still freshening wind we sailed through 
currents and ridges and swirls that would 
have turned and twisted the boat hither and 
thither in a lighter wind. 

But we were not out of it yet. A little 
to starboard we came in sight of a large 
hollow whirlpool, not so big as the maélstrom, 
perhaps, but big enough to have played 
havoc with the Tansy if we had been a few 
feet nearer. 

Hugh ejaculated something, I don’t know 
what, but it seemed as if this veteran of the 
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North Sea had got a new sensation and was 
not particularly enjoying it. 

I don’t think that if we had sailed into the 
whirlpool it would have actually sucked us 
down; but it would probably have twisted us 
round suddenly; on which the strong wind 
backing our sails would have brought down 
all our rigging. We should then have been 
dashed about at the mercy of the currents, 
unable to steer or direct our course in the 
slightest degree. 

However, we came out yachting to get 
fresh experiences, and were rather pleased 
that we had got something a little out of the 
common, and had come safely out of it. 

The reason of the fierce and rapid current 
at Corrievrechan seems to be that at this 
place occurs the only real breach in the 
rampart of isles and rocks that withstands 
the force of the Atlantic. The nearest land 
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due west from Corrievrechan is the coast of 
Labrador, in North America. The openings 
between the islands to the north of Corrie- 
vrechan are nearly all protected on the west 
by more westerly islands that act as break- 
waters to the inner isles and sounds between 
them. Corrievrechan may be said to be the 
only direct opening to the great Atlantic 
between the Mull of Cantire and the Pentland 
Firth. The Mull of Cantire is protected to a 
certain extent by Ireland, and the channel is 
wide; the Pentland is the direct short cut 
for the stormy waves that rush from Labrador 
and Greenland to dash themselves on the 
coast of Norway. Hence the Pentland Firth 
has a reputation very much resembling that 
of Corrievrechan. Yet I have crossed the 
Pentland more than once without noticing 
anything very unusual on the passage. But 
on each of these occasions the weather was 
calm and the boat I was in was a large 
steamer and not a small yacht. From the 
Sagas we learn that there were times when it 
was impossible to cross the Pentland Firth. 
One of Hakon’s fleet went down with all on 
board in the ** Swelkie," a dangerous whirl- 
pool off the isle of Stroma ; while another of 
his vessels was carried helplessly through . 
the firth and made straight for Norway. 
North of Corrievrechan the danger from 
eddies and whirlpools disappeared; the 
wind fella bit, I think, and we sailed more 
slowly, for a steamer that was to the south- 
ward of us while we were in the Sound of 
Jura, between the lighthouse and the farm, 
now came up on the slackened tide and 
passed us, though while we were in*the 
Sound she made no more progress with her 
steam than we did with our sails. I have 
spoken to.two friends fe" Corrievrechan 
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since I returned. One said that the roar of 
the tide can sometimes be heard ten miles 
away. The other friend, a yachtsman, said 
that à west-country boatman would not have 
allowed us to go that way. 

It is probable that we did not reach Oban 
any sooner, for if we had waited at the 
Dorus Mor till the tide changed we should 
have gone through easily and quietly with 
the light wind we had there. 

We passed the islands of Shuna, Luing, 
and Seil slowly, ind came out on the more 
open Firth of Lorne, between Mull and 
Kerrera. After that there was very little 
wind til! late in the afternoon, when the air 
got cooler and the wind brisker; then we 
began to lie over and ripped swiftly through 
the water as we sailed up against a northerly 
breeze. Rounding the northern end of 
Kerrera opposite Dunolly Castle, we sailed 
among a group of yachts that lay in the 
Sound of Kerrera, and dropped anchor in 
very pretty, seamanlike style. 

For although, nominally, we had only two 
of a crew, both the Inventor and the Poet 
were tolerably experienced and very handy 
yachtsmen ; the Professor, too, could do 
something when he chose to exert himself, 
and the Artist learned to let go and haul а 
rope pretty fairly before the cruise was over. 

We prepared to go ashore. This looks 
simple enough to those who do not know much 
about yachting. As I came to understand 
it, the yachting rule is that you may dress as 
un-nautically as you please while you are 
at sea (unless you are sitting for your 
portrait), but as soon as you reach a well- 
known watering-place such as Oban, you 
must array yourself in the most convincing 
nautical style before you venture ashore. 

At the Skipper’s command, the Artist 
attired himself in a pair of light flannel 


T™ tyro in matters relating to the harvest 
of the sea may marvel to hear the 
fisherman who has just returned to port and 
is enumerating his catch, speak of dogs, 
hounds, rabbits, cuckoos, 
hogs, and angels; but 
“things are not what 
they seem," and these 
are only the fancy names 
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trousers, girt round his waist with a broad 
black and white striped belt having a mag- 
nificent brass clasp that shone like gold ; to 
these were added a virgin-new cream-coloured 
sweater and a nautical cap. Тһе Skipper 
wore the twin sister to the cream sweater, 
his Royal-Clyde-Yachting-Club сар, light 
trousers, and adopted a nautical roll as he 
walked. The Professor did his hair, dressed 
himself appropriately, and produced mysteri- 
ously a cardboard box. Opening this. he 
disclosed a spick-span new cap with shining 
scoop, made on the exact model of one 
supplied for yachting purposes exclusively 
to the German Emperor. 

The Poet shaved, and caressed his alleged 
moustache into a fascinating curl; his 
shirt was cut so as to disclose all his neck 
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SEA DOGS AND HOUNDS. 


By EDWARD STEP, F.L.S., 
Author of * By the Deep Sea,” ete. 


them ?” These dogs and hounds of the sea 
are really small members of the shark 
family, but the fisherman will only apply 
the proper name to the larger species. 

Many persons who are fond of a little 
sea-bathing may get very apprehensive when 
they read the somewhat sensational para- 
graphs about “sharks in the Channel " that 
are sure to appear during the “ dog-days," 


Blue Shark. 


he has bestowed on some of the varied crea- 
tures he finds on his lines or in his nets and 
crab-pots. On noting the true nature of these 
takes the said tyro may be moved to inquire 
why such deceptive names are employed, 
and in all probability will be answered by 
another question— What would you call 


and they have mental 
visions of the fierce 
man-eaters of tropi- 
cal seas dashing among a crowd of bathers 
and selecting a victim. But human flesh is 
not the ordinary food of sharks, and it is 
probable that on our coasts bathers run no 


and a little of his manly breast. His shirt- 
collar was large, turned down, and so Byronic 
as to convince the most casual observer that 
the wearer was a poetical genius of no 
common order. 

We were not a quarter of an hour on shore 
before the Skipper met a friend, a Glasgow 
gentleman, with his wife and daughter, who 
had taken a house at Oban for the season. 

They invited us all to their house, where 
we were most hospitably entertained ; and it 
must have been getting near midnight 


when we tore ourselves away. The Tansy 
was not far from the shore; the whistle of 
the Skipper brought Duncan with the 
dinghey, and we were soon safely on board 
our floating home. 

| ( To be continued.) 


risk whatever from these rapacious fishes, 
though a dozen species habitually, and a few 
others occasionally, frequent our seas, some 
of them being of considerable size. A brief 
account of the commoner of these British 
sharks may be of interest to those who go 
down to the sea in summer, when they are 
most abundant. 

First a few words to indicate in what 
respect these creatures differ from other 
fishes. Sharks —in common with skates and 
гауѕ--һаус no hard bones ; their skeleton is 
of soft elastic gristle, and in lieu of a coat of 
overlapping scales their skin is studded 
with hard spines, bosses, or plates, which give 
it the character of glass-paper or nutmeg- 
grater when investigated by the sense of 
touch. Then, instead of their gills being 
all grouped together under one large gill- 
cover, the neck shows five parallel slit-like 
openings on each side, which alternately ex- 
pand and contract, and to the edges of these 
slits the gills are attached. The pointed snout 
extends for some distance in front of the 
mouth, which is always on the lower surface 
and armed with several rows of triangular 
teeth. Some sharks have a membrane 
over. ihe eye which enabies them to wink like 
birds. In all of them the ova are fertilised 
within the body of the female, and in some 
species the eggs are retained until hatched. 
In addition to the gill-slits there is usually a 
small opening (spiracle) from the throat to 
the exterior, a little behind the eye; but ina 
few species this is wanting. The fins in the 
sharks are thick and leathery, and the tail- 
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fin is of distinct form, being divided into two 
lobes, of which the upper lobe is always 
Jonger than the lower—in the case of 
the Thrasher enormously longer. If these 
points, or several of them, are bornein mind, 
the reader should have little difficulty in 
recognising a member of the shark family, 
no matter under what fancy name it may 
be known locally. 

The most common of our native sharks is 
the Small Spotted Dog-fish or Row-hound 
(Scyllium canicula), taken іп the trawl, in 
trammels, and on ground lines— spillers and 
boulters— especially on sandy bottoms. Its 
name Row-hound is ^ contraction of Rough- 
hound, and has reference to the character of 


its skin. What that is may be best ascer- 
tained by passing the hand lightly along the 
back towards the head, when it feels like 
coarse glass-paper. All over the back and 
fins, and nearly covering the sides, are 
numerous small spots of red, brown, and 
black, a colour scheme that harmonises with 
the sands over which it hunts. It feeds on 
small fishes, crabs, mollusks, and does not 
disdain worms. Its projecting flat snout 
serves admirably for turning up the sand and 
exposing the varied creatures that hide in it ; 
and the semicircular mouth is conveniently 
situated and proportioned for their accom- 
modation. I have never held a live dog.fish 
in my hand, but those who have declare 
that it winds its lithe body round the arm 
like a snake, and sets up a rasping action 
whereby the human skin is scraped and torn. 
Several of the larger hounds act in a similar 
The mouth is well furnished with 


small three-pointed teeth; and the nostrils 


—which are also beneath the snout—have 


' an undivided flap of skin hanging 


between them and the mouth. This 


^ flap probably serves a similar purpose 


to the barbels of some other ground- 


^ grubbing fishes, enabling them to 
' discern the nature of things they 


cannot see. The two back, or dorsal, fins 


< are some distance apart, and are in the 


second half of the creature’s entire length — 


` Which may be as much as three and a-half feet. 


The Large Spotted Dog, or Nurse-hound 


- (Scyllium catulus), though superficially like 
i the preceding, may be distinguished readily 


by the narrower snout, the divided and 


- shorter flap between the nostrils, the much 


2 


- larger size of the less distinct spots, and the 


tougher skin, The spots on the upper 


The 


surface of the Nurse vary in the intensity of 
their reddish-brown colour according to the 
habitat of the individual. This shark fre- 
quents rocky bottoms rather than sand; 
those taken on ground of the latter de- 
scription are much lighter in colour. The 
egg-capsules (purses) are in this species long 
and slender, and the corners run off 
into exceedingly long tendrils which twist 
spirally and attach the purse to seaweeds or 
corallines. The mature size of the fish 


varies from three and a-half to five fcet. 

Both these species are of nocturnal habit 
and occur pretty generally on our coasts. 
They are plentiful in Cornwall, where they 
are caught for use as crab-pot bait. 


The 


flesh is rarely eaten in this country on 
account of its coarseness and strong odour, 
but this objection does not appear to be held 
sufficient by our French neighbours. 

The Spur Dog or Picky Dog (Acanthias 
vulgaris) is a more slender fish, about four 
feet in length, and distinguished from the 
foregoing at once by a strong hard spine in 
front of each dorsal fin. The muzzle is 
more pointed, and the mouth farther back 
from the nostrils, which have no flap. The 
first dorsal fin is placed well in advance of 
the middle of the body, and the upper sur- 
face is coloured a uniform brownish-grey, 
which pales away along the sides until it 
may be quite white below. Instead of 
depositing its eggs in purses, this species 
retains them until they have developed into 
little sharks nine or ten inches long. ~The 
Spur Dog is one of the sharks that range the 
seas in company—scores, hundreds, or thou- 
sands of them in a school. They sometimes 
swarm to such an extent along the Cornish 
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coast that what has promised to be a 

fine pilchard season has been utterly 

ruined by their depredations: not only 

have the pilchards been eaten by them, 

but also the nets and other fishing 

gear. In some seasons when the pil- 

chards have been unusually abundant the 

fishing has had to be completely abandoned 

owing to the great number of Spur Dogs that 

accompanied the schools and preyed upon 

them. It is a very oily fish, and it is satis- 

factory to know that in some places it is 

regularly hunted by the fishermen for the 

sake of its oil. In the Hebrides, parts of 

Ireland, and the West of England some of 
the fishermen use its flesh for food. 

The Blue Shark (Carcharias glaucus) is 
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reputed to attain a length of five-and-twenty 
feet, and therefore scarcely comes under the 
designation of a dog or a hound—these terms 
being applied to the smaller species— but in 
our waters eleven feet appears to have been 
the largest size observed. There іѕ а specimen 
of that length in the British Museum. It 
has been taken frequently on various parts 
of our coasts during the summer months, 
and off Devon and Cornwall it is quite 
common. The more usual length of these 
specimens is six or seven feet. Though 
really nocturnal in its habits, it may often be 
seen on warm days swimming at the surface 
with its dorsal fin and tail partly out of the 
water. The long slender form and the colour 


Small Spotted 
Dog-fish. 

which gives it its 

name render this 

the most beauti- 

ful of our sharks. 

Theunder-surface 

is white, but above it is a fine deep blue 

merging into green on the snout. The fins 

are much darker than the back, and those on 

the back are almost black. The upper lobe 

of the tail is very much longer than the 

lower. There is no spiracle behind the eye. 
The Blue Shark is a very voracious species, 

and, though a general feeder, it inflicts special 

injury on the pilchard, herring, and mackerel 

fisheries. Not con. 

tent with pursuing 

the free fishes, it 

visits the nets and, 

besides eating those 

meshed, will destroy 

the seans, drift nets, 

or trammels that 

imprison them, often 


The Tope. 


roling these round itself and so getting 
caught. Anyone who would like to enjoy the 
excitement of shark-fishing in British waters 
can get it off the Cornish coast during August, 
for the Blue Shark will readily take the hook 
that is baited with a fresh pilchard. When 
caught it should be at once disabled by a 
smart rap on the snout, as it has a dangerous 
habit of lashing about with the hinder part 
of its body, and in this way dealing effective 
blows. 'This species does not appear to 
deposit its eggs in our waters, where it is only 
a summer visitor. 

The Tope, Toper, or Whithound (Galeus 
vulgaris) is not unlike the Blue Shark in 
general form, though of more robust pro- 
portions and (of, ditferent hue. The upper 
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surface is ashy-grey paling to dirty white 
below. The tail is of very different 
character from that of the Blue Shark. The 
Tope attains a length of seven feet, but four 
or five feet is the more frequent length of 
specimenscaught. Anindividual was brought 
to me a few years since which measured five 
feet, and was caught in a trammel set for 
catching crabs. ‘The Tope, however, had 
eaten or destroyed the crabs and managed 
to get itself meshed to such an extent that, 
in its efforts to escape, it had rendered 
the trammel well-nigh useless. It was 
hauled up on the rocks and photographed 
immediately. It was a male. It is more 
of а scavenger than the Blue Shark and 
less discriminating in its choice of food, 
not disdaining such small fry as star-fishes, 
and eating offal. It hunts in couples—male 
and female. The skin is very rough when 
rubbed the wrong way. The eggs are retained 
by the female until hatched ; the young, when 
born, being about a foot long, and a score or 
two are produced at a birth. The strong- 
smelling flesh is said to be eaten on the 
French coasts. In some of the older books 
on fishes, the White Shark of the West 
Indies is included among our native species, 
but there can be little doubt that the speci- 
mens so recorded from Cornwall and the 
British Channel were examples of the Tope. 

The Smooth Hound (Mustelus vulgaris) 
strongly resembles the Tope, though it is 
easily distinguished by attention to two or 
three points. The lower lobe of the tail is 
very small, and scarcely to be recognised as 
such; the snout is shorter, the first dorsal fin 
is nearer to the head, and the skin is not 
nearly so rough. The grey has a distinctly 
bluish tinge and pales away to the under-side. 
Young specimens are spotted with white on 
the back and sides. It is more a ground- 
feeder than the Tope, which keeps to the 
middle waters. Its food appears to be chiefly 
mollusksand small crabs, and forthe crushing 
of these its teeth are blunt and close-set. It 
attains a length of six feet or a little more, 
but the more usual size of captured specimens 
is between three and four feet. It is a fish 
of our southern and western coasts, and is 
plentiful in Cornwall during the pilchard 
season. 

The Porbeagle (Lamna cornubica) is very 
porpoise-like in its proportions, and it seems 
that its name is due to this likeness. Borlase, 
who wrote on the natural history of Cornwall 
nearly 150 years ago, first used the word, 
which is what Lewis Carrol would have 
termed a “ portmanteau word," being сот. 
pounded from porpoise and beagle, to signify 
that it had the form of a porpoise with the 
habits of a hunting dog. The second dorsal 
fin is very small, and from the tail forward 
there is a distinct keel along each side. The 
long curved teeth are more fitted for catching 
and holding its prey than for cutting—an 
indication that its food is swallowed whole. 
It attains a length of twelve feet, and preys 
upon dog-fisbes, hake, whiting, and cuttles. 
The hooks frequently found in its inside 
show that it is an enemy to the long-line 
fishers. It occurs on all our coasts, but is 
most plentiful in Cornish waters. 

The Thrasher or Fox Shark (Alopias vulpes) 
is distinct from all others, owing to the 
enormous length of the upper lobe of the tail, 
which accounts for half the entire length of 
any individual. The body is spindle-shaped, 
tapering from behind the head to the tail. A 
good deal of controversy has been waged over 
this species, because of the stories of its alleged 
plucky fights with great whales. Some of 
these accounts have been given to us by out- 
door naturalists and sportsmen of good 
credit, but certain museum authorities have 
declared them to be based on faulty observa- 
tions. In such a conflict of authority we 
may consider that the observer of living 
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nature is at least as likely to be right as the 
student of stuffed specimens. The Porbeagle 
occasionally turns up in all sorts of places 
Along our coasts, more constantly perhaps in 
Cornwall, where several examples are taken 
every year as they pursue the schools of 
mackerel and pilchard. 

There are several other members of the 
shark famjly found in British waters, but 
they are either very rare or too large to come 
under the designation of dogs and hounds. 


_Among these we may mention the singular 


Hammer-head (Z gena malleus), the Bask- 
ing Shark (Selache maxima), the Six.gilled 
Shark ои griseus), the Greenland 
Shark (Lemargus microcephalus), and the 


SATURDAY PLEASANT BICYCLE SPINS 
COVENTRY TO WARWICK AND STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


By WALTER DEXTER. 
(With Photographs by the AUTHOR.) 


ABWICK is a favourite resort of the 
Midland cyclists, and certainly, if you 

wish for a good cycling centre for a few days, 
you cannot do better than make this historic 
county town your headquarters. It is 21} 
miles from Birmingham and 10} from 


WARWICK. 


Spinous Shark (Echinorhinus spin 
There is also the remarkable Angel or M.: 
fish (Rhina squatina), which bridges оз: 
gulf that would otherwise separate the sz: 
from their near relations, the skates i 
rays. This tadpole-like creature is a L:: 
ground-feeder, that plays havoc with the : 
fishes. It differs from both sharks 

skates in having its wide mouth just u: 
the extremity of its flattened muzzle. Т. 
spiracles are very large, and the gill-oper шщ 
are almost hidden by the large bres:t-:: 
which appear to have suggested wings. : 
so the name of Angel, though it mu: 
confessed that its general aspect is no: :- 
usually associated with celestial beings. 


rary Shrine, Stratford-on-Avon, whi 
thousands of English and American: : 
say nothing of visitors from foreign.sp-- 
ing countries, come annually. Five m- 
to the north-east we have the hist 
Kenilworth, and two miles almost due +: 


Coventry to Warwick and Stratford. 


Coventry, and from it one can examine to 
their best advantage all the beauties of 
Warwickshire, so noted for its uplands, its 
meadows, its meandering streams, its lanes, 
its old churches, its historic castles, and 
other places of interest. Nine miles south- 
west of Warwick we have that great, Lite- 


brings us to Leamington— Leafy Leaminct^ | 
—the great Midland health.resort. Tz- 
are surely places of sufficient interes: i 
one county to possess. We have not csr | 
mentioned Warwick, with its great hist. 
castle ! 

We will ‘start our ‘гір from Coven: 


firstly because we can take in Kenilworth on 
our way to Warwick; secondly, because the 
road between Coventry and Warwick is 
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once a most noble hall, devoted to the great 
pleasures of life, we cannot but think of 
life’s sterner realities that have reduced 
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Memorial Fountain, Stratford-on- Avon. 


generally considered to be the finest cycling 
road in the kingdom. Leaving Coventry by 
Hertford Street, we bear to the right at the 
green, and cross the railway bridge. For the 
first three miles we pass through a natural 
avenue of trees, and two miles more bring 
us into Kenilworth. For the Castle we 
keep straight up the High Street, which is 
more than half a mile long. 

To our boys Kenilworth will at once call 
to mind Sir Walter Scott’s famous novel of 
that name, and in this respect will no doubt 
prove even more interesting to them than 
Warwick Castle. 

Kenilworth Castle was built by Geoffrey 
de Clinton in the reign of King Henry п. On 
August 24, 1266, it was held by Simon de 
Montfort against the forces of the King. 
But undoubtedly the most famous days of 
Kenilworth were when Queen Elizabeth had 
given it to her great favourite, Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, and when he 
entertained his royal mistress there with 
right regal splendour. Ofall this, and much 
more too, уоп can read, if you have not done 
so already, in the pages of “ Kenilworth.” 

For the sum of sixpence we are allowed 
to enter and wander round the ruined 
battlements at our will, unfettered by any 
attendant. The Banqueting Hall is but a 
ghost of its former self, and no longer 
resounds with the happy voices of those who 
were enjoying “the Princely Pleasures of 
Kenilworth ” when Dudley entertained the 
Queen there, on which occasion the noble 
Earl is said to have spent 1,000/. per day in 
entertaining her. Теп oxen were slaughtered 
daily, and the wine consumed amounted 
to sixteen hogsheads daily, and beer forty 
hogsheads daily. 

As we look around the ivy-mantled ruins, 
which are all that we have left of what was 


so grand a place to such a mere gaping 
shell. 


“The outer wall of this splendid and 
gigantic structure," writes Sir Walter Scott, 
“enclosed seven acres . . . The lordly 
structure itself (the Castle) . . . was com- 


Leicester's Hospital, Warwick. 
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posed of a huge pile of magnificent castel- 
lated buildings, apparently of different ages, 
surrounding an inner court, and bearing in 
the names attached to each portion of the 
magnificent mass . the emblems of 
mighty chiefs who had long passed away, 
and whose history, could Ambition have lent 
ear to it, might have read a lesson to the 
haughty favourite who had now acquired and 
was augmenting the fair domain." 

Cesar’s Tower is the name given to one of 
the oldest portions of the Castle. Another 
tower is called Mervyn's Tower, the prison of 
Amy Robsart. i 

We have no need to dwell further on the 
historic and literary associations of Kenil- 
worth. To do so, would be practically to re- 
produce page after page from Sir Walter Scott’s 
novel. We will, however, conclude with an 
extract from this author, who resided, by the 
way, at the “Castle Arms,” opposite the 
Castle, whilst writing “ Kenilworth.” 

“ Тһе massy ruins only serve to show what 
their splendour once was, and to impress on 
the musing visitor the transitory value of 
human possessions and the happiness of 
those who enjoy a humble lot in industrious 
contentment.” 

Leaving the Castle, we have to retrace our 
steps along the straggling High Street to St. 
John’s Church, where we bear to the right to 
the village of Leek Wooton, just two miles 
from Kenilworth. 

The road is up and down through the 
village, and from it we reach, in little over a 
mile, the mansion of Guy’s Cliff, our next 
place of visit. Just before reaching this 
house, which is on the left-hand side of the 
road, we have to pass on the right a little 
hill called Blacklow Hill, upon the very 
summit of which is an interesting monument, 
almost completely hidden from view by the 
high trees surrounding it. 

It is erected to Piers Gaveston, the odious 
foreign favourite of Edward п. Piers 


Gaveston was seized by a force of turbulent 
barons, who, without giving him a trial, 
hurried him off to this hill, where they 
ceremony. 


beheaded him without The 


monument we now see was erected in 1822 
by Mr. Bertie Greathead, after he had rebuilt 
Guy’s Cliff House, in place of a rough and 
-ragged stone which formerly stood there, and 
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which simply recorded the event in Early 
English characters. The monument is 
inscribed : 

IN THE HOLLOW OF THIS ROCK 

WAS BEHEADED 
ON THE llTH DAY OF JULY 1312 
BY BARONS LAWLESS AS HIMSELF 
PIERS GAVESTON, EARL or CORNWALL, 
THE MINION OF A HATEFUL KING, 
IN LIFE AND DEATH. 
A MEMORABLE INSTANCK OF MISRULE. 


Guy’s Cliff takes its name from that 
redoubtable Earl who lived hereabouts after 
having achieved great renown as a warrior. 
The giants’ cave near by is said to have been 
his favourite abode. Аз we enter in at the 
gateway, we find on the left the famous 
Guy’s Cliff Mill, which has formed the subject 
of so many paintings, amongst which those 
of David Cox, the famous landscape-painter, 
stand foremost. 

Ruskin admired this mill very much, and 
often sat on the boulders in front of the mill- 
wheel. Opposite the mill is the mansion 
known as Guy's Cliff House, which was re- 
built in 1822; it makes a very pretty picture 
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as we look at it across the water, peeping 
out from amongst the heavy foliage that sur- 
rounds it. 

It isone and a-half miles to Warwick. The 
first striking object we notice is the lichen 
covered East Gate, surmounted by a chapel 
of Gothic architecture dedicated to St. Peter, 
and built in the reign of Henry vr. By the 
side of the gate is a house with a tablet over 
the door informing us of the fact that the 
Warwickshire poet Landor was born there in 
1775. 

On the other side of the road we have the 
Castle, and in Mill Street, under the shadow 
of Cæsar’s Tower, we shall undoubtedly find 
a colony of artists transferring to canvas 
some of the beauties to be found in the row 
of half-timber Elizabethan houses before us. 
Verily, for ancient and picturesque houses, 
with oaken beams so richly carved, for queer 
gables and projecting windows, Warwick 
stands out pre-eminent. 

Entrance to the historic Castle is obtain- 
able between the hours of ten and four—price 
of admission, one shilling. 

The Castle was originally erected by the 
daughter of King Alfred, but no trace of that 


Shakespeare's Birthplace, Stratford-on-Avon. 
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building is now to be found. It was almost 
completely destroyed during the tempestucus 
times of the Wars of the Barons, and was 
rebuilt in the reign of Edward т. ; but after 
the fall of its most princely owner, Warwick 
“the King-maker,” it again assumed a semi- 
ruinous state, and it was Sir Fulke Greville, 
the ancestor of the present owners, who, in 
the reign of James r., restored it to somewhat 
of its former grandeur, and made it the most 
princely seat inthe Midlands. The entrance 
gate is а part of the old fourteenth-century 
structure, as also is Cwsar’s Tower, 147 feet 
in height. 

The road from the lodge gate to the 
principal entrance is cut out of solid rock 
for a hundred yards, where we are met by 
an attendant in gorgeous uniform, who con- 
ducts us round. If the family are not in 
residence, we are shown the drawing-room, 
what was once the Great Hall. Here are 
many relies of the famous (and some say 
imaginary) Guy, Earl of Warwick, including 
his porridge-pot of enormous dimensions, 
his sword, shield, armour, and staff. 

The porridge-pot was used, at the coming 
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of age of the present Earl, as a punchbowl, 
and was filled and emptied three times. 

There are other rooms and state apart- 
ments to be seen, each of which is full of 
interest, but space does not permit our repeat- 
ing here all the wonders that may be viewed. 

The gardens are a spot in which to spend 
several delightful hours. Crossing the moat 
we arrive at the conservatory, in which is to 
be seen the famous Warwick Vase, found at 
Hadrian’s villa near Rome іп 1770. It is of 
pure white marble. It is 5 ft. 6 in. high, 
and 5 ft. 8 in. in diameter, and is capable 
of holding 163 gallons. 

Before leaving Warwick we must not fail 
to visit St. Mary's Church. In the distance 
it has an imposing appearance, but as we 
approach it the whole building shrinks 
somewhat and we are not a little disap- 
pointed. The edifice suffered greatly by a 
terrible fire in the year 1694, and parts of 
it have been replaced, but the Beauchamp 
Chapel fortunately escaped. It is a beautiful 
Lady Chapel, and in the middle, on an altar- 
tomb, is an effigy of Thomas Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick, the founder of the church. 
The most beautiful part of the church itself 


is the choir, with a very magnificent roo! | 
and a monument to one of the forme: Earl: 
and his wife. 

Having seen pretty nearly all that is i 
be seen in Warwick, we jump into the sadil , 
once again and pass by the West Gate on 
to the road for Stratford-on-Avon. Беш} 
the West Gate is the picturesque Leicester 
Hospital, founded as an almshouse by Rober 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, in 1571. The dis. 
tance to Stratford is under nine miles and the 
road is a very easy one. We arrive in the centr | 
of the town, where Bridge Street branche: of 
to the right and the Clopton Bridge cross: | 
the River Avon on the left. In Bridge Street 
and Wood Street are plenty of refreshment. 
rooms, where tea can be had and the cycle 
left in safety whilst we stroll around the town. 

Do not imagine that you can see all ths: 
is worth seeing in Stratford in half an hour! 
So vast is the interest in this little town thai 
the present article can but mention what i» 
to be seen, and that is all. To prope | 
understand all you will see, you must purchs« 
a guide-book and study it carefully. I would 
recommend Messrs. Ward Lock’s ~ Strai- 
ford-on-Avon," price one shilling. 

In this Saturday spin of ours we will trî | 
to see as much of the town as possible. We 
will suppose we have the afternoon before 
us, and we can be sure of seeing a deal in 
the time. Our first object is to seek out tb: 
birthplace of Shakespeare. We proceed 
down Bridge Street until Union Street ani 
High Street cross it. Неге a road forks w 
the right; its name is Henley Street, and ai 
the end of it on the right hand-side of the 
road is the Birthplace. It is easily to be 
recognised, it being perhaps the most photo- 
graphed house in the kingdom ; still, for al! 
that, we need not apologise for adding one 
more picture to the already great number which 
have been reproduced at one time or another. 
The Birthplace is open daily from nine to sit. 
and the admission is sixpence. There is а 
museum attached, to visit which costs another 
sixpence, but thegreat interest is centred in the 
room in which the poet was born. This ro 
is on top of a much worn and narrow stair- 
case. Itis very small, and very bare, but it is 
held sacred, because here, on April 23, 1564. 
William Shakespeare first saw the light o! 
day. The walls are smothered with auto- 
graphs of those who came hither before ide 
days of visitors' books, and among them m:: 
be traced the signatures of many a famous 
man. It is now not permitted to write your 
name elsewhere than in the book provide. 
for the purpose. 

At the end of Henley Street we turn io 
the left down Windsor Street, which leads i: 
the Rother Market, in the centre of whi” 
is a handsome memorial fountain. the =” 
of an American citizen, who presented ıi 
to the town in 1887. We now bear to th 
left along Wood Street and then turn to th: 
right along High Street. The second tum 
ing on the left is Chapel Lane, and on tb? 
right, at the corner, is the Guildhall, and jost 
beyond it the Grammar School. Both are 
associated with Shakespeare. His fathe 
was Mayor of the town when the futur 
poet was a young boy, and the immor- 
Shakespeare received his education at i 
Grammar School. 

We turn down Chapel Lane, and on її 
right pass New Place, a house on the site © | 
an older house in which Shakespeare |. 
and died. The garden of New Place : 
prettily laid out and is open to the pub. 
Upon the fresh green grass is a carefi.’ 
guarded mulberry-tree, a cutting from or 
which Shakespeare himself planted, a- 
which was wantonly cut down in 1758. : 
the bottom of the garden is a group of status” 
representing Shakespeare seated hetween i+ | 
Dramatic Muse and the Genius of Paintin: 

At the end of Chapel Lane is the Memore | 
aud Theatre, & modern building a little o 


of keeping with the ancient buildings with 
which the town abounds. The Memorial 
consists of a library, picture-gallery, and a 
theatre, and was opened on April 23, 1879, 
the anniversary of Shakespeare's birth, and 
yearly on that day special performances of 
his works are given. The library is one of 
the most perfect Shakespeare libraries in 
the world, and contains many rare editions 
of the works of the poet. The picture- 
gallery is also unique, containing a collection 
of pictures all on one subject — Shakespeare. 
The road to the right of the Memorial leads 
to the parish church, where may be seen a 
сору of the register containing the entries of 
the baptism and death of the poet. His 
body lies in the chancel beneath a stone 
bearing the oft-quoted verse: 


“Good frend for lesus! sake forbeare 
To digg the dust encloa-ed heare ; 
B'ess be ye man yt spares thes stones 
And curst be he yt moves my bones." 


On the north wall of the chancel is a 
memorial bust of Shakespeare, supposed to 
be the best likeness of the poet that is in 
existence. The river can be crossed a little 
way beyond the church, just past the old 
mill, and it is a delightful walk along by the 
riverside to Clopton Bridge, crossing which 
we reach the town once again at our start- 
ing-point. From the riverside the best views 
of the church and Memorial are to be ob- 
tained. The clear retlections which they 
cast into the placid waters of the Avon make 
charming studies for the artist and the 
photographer. The cyclist, too, after his 
ride and round of sight-seeing, will find an 
endless enjoyment in the prospect, one of 
the prettiest that I know of, even in this 
delightful town. 

Before quitting the district on our home- 
ward ride, we must not omit to cycle to 
Shottery, a little more than a mile from 
Stratford, to see Anne Hathaway's Cottage, 
to which Shakespeare came a-courting in his 
young days. Like the Birthplace and New 
Place, it belongs to the public, the trustees 
of the Birthplace having acquired it in 
1892, thus saving it from the hands of the 
American who desired to curry away this 
unpretentious cottage and plant it on the 
other side of the Atlantic. 
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White to move and draw. 


t 
"Hg above is another example of the 


. stratagem which we have termed the 
erpetual Threat. Jt may be regarded as 
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the analogue of the Perpetual Check in 


ch 


ess ; 


and the principle of it should be 


known to every studious player as the means 
by which a scientific draw may be maintained 
against the odds in pieces. 


SoLUTION TO PnonLE« No. 15. 


By Н. О. Rontyson (SELANGOR, STRAITS 


man on 26; king, 
19 - 23, 6—10, 15—19, 10—15. 


SETTLEMENTS). 


Position: Black men on 15, 19; White 


6. 


Play: (a) 36—22,* 
White wins: 


(a) 6—10, as the key move only draws thus : 
15—18, 10--15, 18—23. Drawn. 


on 


Gann No. 13.—*'* SWITCHER.” 


GAMES. 


The following has its interest and utilities 


account of 
artistic and decisive finish, 
should be specially noted. 


its polished play and its 
which latter 
It was played a 


numter of years ago between the veteran 
professional Robert Martins and a Scotch 


amateur. Martins played White: 

11—15 10—19 1—11 19—24 
(а) 21—17 17-10 16—7 12-8 
(b) 9—13 1—14 4— 8 24—28 

25—21 19-- 7 23—16 8— 3 

6— 9 3—10 14—30 28—32 

(c) 30—25 28—24 16—14 3— 7 
9—14 12—16 8—11 32 -—28 
MK 24—20 7— 3 7—10 

15 -94 16 —19 10—14 14—17 
28—19 20—16 3— 7 21—14 
8—11 2— 7 11—16 30—21 

32 - 28 27—23 1—11 15—18 
h— 9 1— 5 16—19 Position 
19—15 —18 11—15 below. 


The situation now admits of perfectly safe 
adoptions for Black, but he slipped into the 
neat “shot " shown, after which there is no 
draw : 


BLACK 
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The play proceeded : 


A ue А 


WHITE 


Black to play. 


28—04 18—23 5— 9 17—21 
29—25 20--24 14— 5 23—26 
21— 30 23—26 13—17 25—99 
31—.26 24.-27 5— 9 26 —30 
30—23 26 —30 25—30 29— 25 
18—90 27 — 23 18—23 14—18 
9—18 30 — 30—25 Martins 
10--14 23—18 9—14 won. 


(a) The distinctive move of the opening, 
which for White requires careful mastery 
before adoption in play. 

(b) 9—14 is not so strong for Black ; 
and when followed by 25—21, 15—19, 23—16 
makes the “ Dyke.” 

(c) А characteristic formation of this 
opening in which White prepares to play for 
exchange by 17.—14, and thus prevent undue 
congestion of his left-wing forces. But 
23— 18 is safe. 


(10 
OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BAD LANGUAGE. 


А SociETY, with Lord Wolseley as president, and a 
long list of distinguished vice-presidents, has lately 
been started, under the title of the “ National Associ- 
ation for the Suppression of Bad Language," It is 
sad that any such society should be needed, but needed 
it undoubtedly seems to be, and we appeal to all our 
readers to give it their hearty moral support at least. 
The general secretary is Dr. Greville Walpole, M.A., 
and its office 19 Abingdon Road, Kensington, w., und 
here various * pure speech ” publications may be pro- 
cured, There is, for example, а * Pledge Form," which 
binds the signer **not only to be an example by 
abstaining from tlie use of bad language myself but to 
discourage it in others whenever 1 have the oppor- 
tunity.” Dr. Walpole writes: “Some thoughtless 
people appear to think that bad language adds force to 
their conversation. On the contrary, it 1з 8 most 
marked sign of weakness, Carlyle records that his 
father never used a profane word, for hia vocabulary 
was 80 astonishingly forceful and complete that he did 
not require adventitious aid when he wanted to say 
anything biting or incisive. I purposely here refrain 
from speaking of the religious aspect of the question, 
and have only treated the subject ethically. But of its 
sinfulness there can be no question. The Bishop of 
Ely has well said : * All feel that some cins are greater 
than others, for instance, the use of Bad Language." 


4. 


"BIRD" PICTURE POSTCARDS. 


THE Society for the Protection of Birds, 3 Hanover 
Square, W., have just iesued a set of four picture post- 
cards, in the interests of the Society aud bird-life. 
Sowe of our readers may like to tse them. 


+t. 


M. PAUL DU CHAILLU. 


THE death has recently taken place in Russia of 
M. Paul du Chailiu, the African explorer and dis- 
coverer of the gorilla. Paul Bellom du Chaillu was 
born in 1835. His father was n trader on the West 
Coast of Africa, whither Paul went at an early age, and 
there acquired a knowledge of languages and modes of 
life of the tribes, devoting much attention to natural 
history, At the age of seventeen he went to the United 
States, where he brought himself into notice by 
contributing to a New York paper а series of letters on 
the Gaboon country, which were remarkable for their 
interest and the minnteness of their information about 
the tribes, In 1855 he sailed for West Africa again, 
and began one of the most extraordinury Journeys in 
the annals of African exploration, spending four years 
in the interior unaccoinpanied by any white men, and 
traversing a distance of 8,000 miles on foot in the 
equatorial region. The results were embodied in the 
most important of his works, “Explorations and 
Adventures in Equatorial Africa " (1861). а book which 
contained much that wus new to geographers and 
naturalists, Не returned also with many specimens, 
some of which were acquired by the British Museur. 
The work excited much controversy and distrust, and 
his gorilla and cannibal stories, in particular, were 
widely discredited. They were, however, justified as 
long ago as 1876, when a live gorilla was brought to 
Berlin, and in 1887 a young specimen was placed in 
the Zoological Gardens in London. 


+ 
“> 
BOYS IN OUR BIG CITIES. 


“KEEP your friendships in repair," is the advice a 
city clergyman offers to young men who find them- 
selves “lost and lonesome” in a great city. In his 
native town the youth is an individual; he is under 
observation ; people notice his good deeds, and their 
wholesome scrutiny frequently restraius him from 
foolish actions ; but in the city no one seems to see 
him, and his loss of individuality disheartens him and 
leaves him open to temptation. “Make your way to 
some social settlement, some church,” the wise preacher 
tivises such strangers ; “surround yourself with a little 
group of friends who will applaud your success aud 
encourage you after failure.” 


ooit oe 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL SERIES.] 


Our Weekly Cricket Competition. 


4.—* BEST MODKL OF CRICKET STUMPS ARRANGED 
FOR PLAY.” 


Prize bat winner: FREDERICK F. FoGDEN (age 17), 
86 West Street, Havant, Hants. 

Consolation prizes (“ Boy's Own" Pocket-knife): 
S. BARNARD (age 14), 12 Queen's Road, Ilford, Essex. 
F. C. ABNEY, 7 Newnham Street, Bedford. 
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CRICKET MATCH 
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Notick TO CONTRIBUTORS. — AH manuscripts intended 
Jor the BOY'S OWN PAVER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C.. «nd must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and in any accompanying letter YHE ‘TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be giren. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great. numbers {о be returned 
unless stamps are sent to corer postage. and the Editor 
cannot correspond regarding them, or hold himself in 
any way responsible for length of detention or arei- 
dental loss, though eteru enre ts taken. The number 
of MSS. sent to the Office is хо greai that a considerable 
time must necessarily elapse before their turn Jor соп- 
sideration arrives, 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt con- 
тех the copyright of manuscripts ta the Reliasious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discre- 
tion, to. publish such works separately. Republication 
by authors on their own account musl always be the 
subject of special arrangement hefore submitting their 
MSS.: and twhenerer any special value is рш upon 
a MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated 
when sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recog- 
nised, 


To CORRESPONDENTS, —Replies to correspondents are 
nol sent by post, and to this rule there can be no етсер- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
tn these columns in due course. No anscer can appear 
before several weeks after receipt of letter, 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, “BOP,” at 
(he new address 4 Bouverie Street Б.С, Letters 
sent to private addresses of members of the staff are 
nol answered, 


косшы ш ы a a RE 


C. W. (Essex).—1. Not more than four or five «mall 
ones to each gallon, unless yon want to be constantly 
changing the water. Whenever the fish go to tlie 
surface to breathe there is not enough air in the 
water, and it should be changed. 2. Of no special 
pecuniary value, but well worth keeping. 3. Yes; 
the additional figure was obviously a mere accident. 


T. 8. P. (Ontnrio).—No, we cannot publish the addresses 
of our contributors, but a letter Midressed to Dr. 
Stables through us will promptly reach him. 


D. A. T. (Bermuda),-- Delighted to receive your letter, 


ANXIOUS,— es: the Editorial and Publishing offices 
of the * B.O.P." have been changed from 56 Pater- 
noster Row to 4 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. Ex 
where all communications ahonld be now wildressed, 
At the same time, the Post-Office will see to it that 
we duly receive anything that may still be sent by 
mistake to Paternoster Row, 


С.Н. PLAT. —* Our Holiday Tramp” was in the second 
volume. We remember the illustration, but caunot 
find it; it appeared some years ago. 


V. P. CovE and D E. R.—A good selection of beoks on 
the subject is on sale at the inain-line book-tall at 
Waterloo, 


NORLAND.—They would seem to be the eggs of the 
smooth nowt, bnt it 15 difficult to say without seeing 
them. If they are in double rows they ure those of 
the toad, which does not seem likel y. 


Т.м. ТЕ would be almost sure to die, as it requires 
very careful management with regard to temperature, 
It is not casy to arrange n small Madagascar іп a 
private house. It is better to call it the ruffed lemur, 
not the гие. Ita systematic name is Lemur 
tarius. 


C. W. M.— Well now, really! * What must yon know 
to be an accountant ? Do yon have to know simple 
interest or only book-keeping?" What do you 
think ? 

TRI EGRAPHIST.— As vou ean get the printed particulars 
at the nearest post-office, it does not seem worth 
while writing to us. 


Н J. DYER.—You would probably find a road-book at 
the railway bhookstall or at some locaj cycle shop 
v hich would give you a much better selection than 
we cou d do. 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


QUERY.—See our coloured plates of railway engines. It 
is not an casy thing to describe the different shades 
of colour. 


W.S. G.— The cost of material for building the sailing 
punt would be about 52 Wages for boat builder 
would, of course, be extra if you did not build her 
yourself, and the total cost would then probably be 
about 307. It will take over a month to build single- 
handed. We have lately received a letter forwarded 
to us from China, where one of our readers with tlie 
help of a Chinese carpenter has iust built tlie sailing 
punt very successfullv, and she sails well; tut he 
adds that there are still so many Boxers and pirates 
about that it is unsafe to go out ina small bout, even 
in the daytime, without a gun. 


L. HARTNELL (Melbourne).— Yes: we hope soon to 
find space for instructions for constructing a small 
motor as desired. It will not be very powerful, but 
will have the advantage of not requiring mauy tools 
to bnild. 


QUINTAIN.—There із л quintain at Offham Green, near 
Malling, in Kent, kept in repair from the rent of 
trust lands left for that purpose. At first sieht you 
would take it for a finger-post with a swinging bar. 
There is not much to look at, but if you ure 
interested. in the matter it might be worth your 
while to run down. 


Е. T. DEAN.— The proportions of the capital letters in 
that style are as follows : If the height be 10 in. then 
the width of I will be 5 in. J віп. S and L 9 in.. B, 
F, and P 10 in, M and Z 12 in. and the rest ]1 in. 
Rule ont yonr spaces in these proportions, and sketch 
in the letters before you begin to print. 


Hanorp.—1. A pound of maider and a quarter of a 
pound of logwood-chips boiled in two gallous of water 
will give vou а mahogany stain for deal. When it is 
dry give it н coat of pearlash solution, two drachms 
to each qnart. You can make this of any tint, asthe 
more you boilit the darker it gets. 2, It is occusiou- 
ally done for the sake of uniformity Every day we 
pass two pairs of pateposts which, though oak, have 
been grained ouk, and the pattern is not so good ns 
the original, but of a different tint, 


J. A. P.—1It depends on what is meant by London, At 
the Jast census the population of Greater London— 
that ix. the London of the Metropolitan and City of 
London police —Was 6,581,372, while the population of 
the Connty of London was only 4,536,541. The 
population of the county had increased ut the rate 
of 7:29 per cent. dnring the ten yeurs, while that of 
the police district had increased at the rate of 16:82 
per cent. As the county becomes more and more a 
place of business the increase is likely to be less, 
while that of the grenter aren will be more: but at 
its present rate London in thirty years’ time will 
have about. 10,000,000 people. 


G. T. — He isa Р. M.— that ік, а Pnst-Master, The device 
is a mason's -quare, with the figure of the forty- 
seventh of the first book of Euclid hanging from the 
inner angle. The Master of the lodge, W. M., has 
the square only, The level denotes the Senior 
Warden : and the plumb rule, which looks like a 
thermometer, denotes the Junior Wurden. 


CoRNE.—A Scottish terrier is short on the legs and has 
hard, harsh, wiry hair, Eenerally dark grey or 
brindled. The small dog with silky bair over the 
eyes is probably a Yorkshire terrier. 


ARCHITECT, — Apply to the Recretary, Royal Iustitute 
of British Architects, 9 Condnit Street. Regent 
Street, W., and ask for the prospectus, There are 
three examinations, Preliminary, Intermediate and 
Final The Preliminary includes Latin, Italian, 
French, or German, and both Geometrical апі Free- 
hand drawing. The Senior University Loenls or the 
First-Class College of Preceptors will exempt you 
from the subjects included in those examinations. 


К. D. M.—Not the best for first wickets. At Hastings 
in July 1902 Mr. Fry and Vine (sussex) made 238 for 
first wicket, and Abel and Hayward (Surrey) replied 
with 246 for first wicket. 


QUESTIONER. —It. is very distressing to hear that your 
friend is afraid his nose wil] grow on опе side “owing 
to а large bole which has appeared on his nostril.” 
It must be very painful, but we do not think its 
effect will be permanent. The only thing to do is to 
bear it. nnd uot grin, as the result would be so 
unpleasing. 


Соггезр 
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INQUIhKR.—Yonr “ holly fern " iz Crrtomium Гас = 
It is регћарв the next best to Pteris serrulata (x ' 
lasting as a table plant, and is more decorair, 
You will find it will answer the following descripta: 
Vernation fasciculate erect: fronds 1 ft. to 3% 
high, pinnate: pinnze elliptical lanceolate, 6 in. t. 


8 in. long, falate more or Jess auriculate 1 
base, margin sub-entire or spinulose: veins two 
three times forked or pinnate, venules altema. 
lower exterior branch free: sori round, indusor 
orbicular, These are the main characteristics ol 


( urtomium. Your species comes from China or 


Japan; a thin light-green species, 47, earpatidemm, 
comes from Nepal, but it will only live dn tbe græn- 


house, 


the articles on Building a Cenir bori 


Canoe 1n our seventh volume. 
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A STORY OF THE STIRRING 


The Bovis Own Paper. 


CHRIS CUNNINGHAM: 
DAYS OF 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


NELSON. 


Author of “ The Shell-I[unters," “ The Cruise of the * Arctic For," “ Allan Adair,’ etc. 


CHAPTER XX.—A COLD HAND SEEMED TO GRASP HIS HEART. 


HE trend of our story takes us back now 

to the man-o’-wer from which poor 

Chris had been launched by Whitworth into 
the warm sca of a July night. 

The man who had ordered the inhuman 
and brutal punishment of flogging — flaying, 
the sailors called it —for Chris, was beyond 
mensure indignant at his escape. 

He even went so far as to say that if the 
lad had not accomplished his own death by 
drowning, or afforded the sharks a pleasant 
meal, the execution of the sentence was u 
mere matter of postponement. 

Albert Tredegar was indignant. He had 
no right to address his commander, but as 
the words spoken seemed to be hurled at 
him personally, and on the poop, he lifted 
his hat and replied, * I have reason to doubt 
that, sir." 

The Commander grew almost livid with 
rage. 

“ How dare you answer me thus, sir?" he 
cried. “I shall report you to your Admiral, 
sir, when first we mcet." 

“Thank you very much, sir. And I now 
call on my brother officers here to make a 
note of the very words 1 spoke and of your 
reply." 

There were three officers present, and one 
of them immediately wrote down Albert’s 
answer to this sca-lawyer, and the others 
signed it. 

“You will get yourself into hot water, 
young fellow," said the doctor's mate in the 
mess that day. 

“There will be two of us, then," said 
Albert, laughing, ** and one will be our brave 
Commander.” 


The war was dragging its weary length 
along, as naval wars never will again in the 
future, but the events that transpired not 
very long after the * desertion ” of Chris 
having but little bearing on our story, I need 
not describe them at length. 

There was, for example, that unfortunate 
affair of Santa Cruz (Teneriffe), in which 
the Admiral was so severely wounded that 
his right arm had to be amputated in the 
terrible rough way cominon to those days, 
before the humane introduction of chloro- 
form. 

The attack on Santa Cruz was a naval 
blunder, from which Nelson sutfered much 
more than most, alike in mind and body. 

It, however, illustrates the truth of the 
proverb, * Nothing venture, nothing win." 

Nelson, with the best of intentions in the 
world, started with his squadron for Tene- 
riffe, with the avowed object of capturing 
a Spanish galleon, supposed to be laden 
with treasure to the amount of 6,000,000. 

I believe his grief at his failure was even 
more acute than even that at the loss of his 
arm, and we find him returning to England, 
some time after, a nervous, peevish invalid 
and almost broken-hearted man. 

The Commander who sentenced our Chris 
to so severe a punishment never lived to 
make a report to anyone. 

He was killed in a boat action off the 
Portuguese coast, in which Albert Tredegar 
was also severely wounded, having been 
shot through the chest in the defence of the 
very man with whom he lived on such bad 
terms. 

Considering all the bearings of the case, I 
conclude that no one 1р this world should 
tuke revenye—far less threaten to dg so—at 


some future time. he future is not in our 
hands—it belongs to God. 

It was a strange thing that, while going in 
search of treasure for his own honour and 
the benetit of his own country, Nelson 
should have failed so signally, excellent 
though his plans had been, and that the 
merchant-ship Neptune, outward bound for 
à cargo of mahogany and spices, should not 
only sink a Spaniard brig-of-war, but find 
treasure that made comparatively rich men 
of everyone on board, from the honest 
skipper to the cook's slush or bucket boy. 

late plays strange pranks. 

But the skipper of the Neptune, after 
leaving the Pirate's Isle, was determined that, 
in spite of his good luck, he would go for his 
cargo. 

And so, after many days’ sailing, we find 
him and his jolly crew busy loading up, not 
only timber, but everything else that the 
West Indies could load and the Neptune 
carry. 

On the very day after the Pirate's Island 
had disappeared on the eastern horizon, the 
officers of the Neptune—-the skipper, first 
and second mates, and Chris himself — were 
employed for hours in the saloon looking 
over their treasure and trying to form a 
correct estimate of its value. It totted up 
to the large amount, at a rough estimate, of 
500,0001. 

The next question concerned its division. 
“The Cap'n,” said the first mate, ** must 
have two shares at least." 

“Most certainly,” said Tom Boyd. 

"Now, boys," replied the skipper, “I 
thought this business all out in bed last 
night, and I have come to this conclusion, 
that one fifth part should be divided among 
the crew and the rest among ourselves. 

“You have all,” he continued, “fought 
well and bravely, and so have the crew. 
And from my position I will not budge. I 
will accept no two shares, nor a-half more 
than the fourth, and I propose therefore 
that we each have a fourth part—on and 
off about 100,0002.” 

After some more kindly argument, and find- 
ing that the skipper was determined, an agree- 
ment was come to, and so the treasure was 
shared. 

“Now then, boys," said the Cap’n, as ull 
hands called him, *I have one other pro- 
posal to make, and that is this: if the 
treasure when placed in the Bank of Eng- 
land does not tot up to 4,0004. morc than we 
have roughly reckoned it will, and seeing 
that we took French leave of England in a 
manner of speaking, we shall make up a 
purse of that amount to present to our 
owners.” 

“Hurrah!” That was such a hearty 
cheer that all over the ship the men heard 
it, and knowing what was going on in the 
saloon they took it up and echoed it back 
with much vigour. When the voices were 
at last silent the oflicers broke out into a 
hearty laugh. 

The chests of specie were now locked and 
scaled and stowed away in the spirit-room. 

“After this," said the skipper, “let us go 
on deck, call all hands, and make our poor 
fellows happy at once.” 

And so they did, though any attempt of 
mine to describe the scene that followed 
would be futile. 

But the men formed into precession, the 
ship's fiddler was ordered to play up a lively 


song-march; then they scized the skipper, 
seized the mate, Tem Loyd, and Chris, 
and carried them three times round and 
round the ship. 

On her voyage home the Neptune was 
chased by a French sloop-of-war, and had a 
most marvellous escape. Indeed, but for 
the fact that the sloop cracked on too reck- 
lessly and carried away her foremast, the 
ship, with all her treasure, would have 
been captured and the crew made prisoners 
of war. 

Nor was this strangely adventurous voyage 
of the Neptune even yet at an end. While 
still a long way to the south'ard of England, 
she encountered a heavy gale of wind from 
the N.N.E., which was of extreme violence, 
and which not only drove her far out of 
her course, but well-nigh caused her to 
founder. 

The cold was intense, for it was now well 
on in December, and so thick was the snow 
mist at times, mingled with the driving 
spray, that scarcely could men see each other 
at а distance of four fathoms. 

While helping to reef the frozen topsails, 
the wind in a sudden gust blew Chris off the 
yard end. Had the ship not been on an even 
keel at that moment, he would have dropped 
into the sea. His fall was broken by a stay, 
and he reached the deck stunned and bleed- 
ing from a cut in the brow, but was soon on 
his feet again, though feeling dazed and 
dreamy for many hours thereafter. 

Time was less of an object with the skipper 
now than safety, and, when the weather 
cleared and the sea went down, he soon 
made up his leeway, and in a few days’ time 
found himself off the Scillies with a favour- 
ing wind and just as much sail as he cared 
for. 

“The French are fair-weather sailors," 
said the skipper, “ and the Dons feather-bed 
chaps; I reckon therefore that the gale 
we've got clear of made 'em ull show their 
heels." 

“Hum!” returned Tom Boyd thought- 
fully, “I don't know. Of course the fair 
weather and feather-bed be all right, but the 
beggars have had time to get their noses 
out again, and we had better therefore keep 
a good watch and be ready for a run. We've 
all up Channel to go yet." 

The skipper took the hint, and stationed a 
man in the fore-topmast cross-trees. 


They might have been about midway 
between the Channel Islands and Start 
Point, when early one morning a fog, that 
had lain about them all night, lifted, and lo! 
to their surprise, they found themselves not 
half a mile to leeward of a French sloop- 
of-war and a large tall-masted English 
merchantman. The distance betwixt this 
ship and the enemy would be about a 
nautical mile, and it would have seemed but 
natural for the sloop to have captured the 
Neptune first, but the big ship was to wind- 
ward, and might escape, so, firing a shot in 
the direction of the former, she cracked 
straight on after the other. 

“That shot was meant for a hint to us to 
lie to, I suppose," said the skipper. "But, 
shiver my timbers!” he added, “if I mean 
totake it. He doesn't know we've got teeth. 
All hands set sail, Mr. Boyd." 

Then there were a few minutes of a busy, 
bustling time, and the Neptune seemed to 
wike from her slumbers, shake herself a bit, 


and then по tearing through the water like a 
greyhound after a hare. 

If we lay the capital letter A on its beam 
ends, reader, thus >, we have at once an easy 
and capital map of the position. The point 
of the letter represents the merchantman 
and the lower or south end the sloop, and the 
northern or upper the Neptune herself. 

The two vessels, therefore, would be near- 
ing each other all the time in the race, and 
ss the Frogyie was doing her level best and 
the Nep. had still a bit of cloth to throw out, 
it was soon evident that she could give that 
sloop the slip when she needed to. 

But the big ship was heavily laden, and 
just as a shot from the Froggie's bow-chaser 
tore up the water in her wake she lowered 
her flag and hauled aback. 

The Frenchman had time, now, to turn 
her attention to the Neptune. 

What could she mean? the war-sloop 
wondered. Her skipper must be mad. 

Well, there was & method in his madness, 
for, when the sloop lowered an armed boat 
to capture what she expected would be her 
lawful prize, and was about to bear down 
upon the Neptune, no Frenchman, in all this 
long and deadly war, could have been more 
surprised at what now occurred, for, with 
her broadside on to that boat, four guns spat 
fire almost simultaneously, and lo! the 
armed boat went down, and her crew were 
left to sink or to swim on their oars. 

“ Parbleu!” thundered the sloop-master ; 
“this is terrible. That is one man-o'-war in 
disguise. Him we can not fight." 

On board the Neptune, the guns were 
speedily reloaded, and the next broadside 
was fired directly at the sloop. But she 
had already put about and was making 
rapidly off, quite heedless of her drowning 
crew. 

This is a good specimen of that “ splendid 
courage " for which the French were some- 
times noted in those days. 

It is needless to add that & boat from the 
Neptune was immediately lowered to the 
rescue just &s one pulled off from the great 
ship's side on the same merciful errand. 

So they met, almost bow to bow, and lent 
each other aid in picking up the poor French 
sailors, five of whom were still afloat. 

Chris was in command of the Neptune's 
boat, and went on board the Jamaica before 
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his own ship came up, for she was now lying 
to. 

The skipper of this ship was profuse in 
his thanks to Chris and to his captain. He 
had a rich cargo of merchandise, some specie, 
and many passengers. 

His destination was London, but he had 
received such a fright that, when Chris 
advised him to sail with the Neptune as con- 
voy to Portsmouth, and the passengers be- 
sought him to comply with so generous & 
request, he yielded with good grace, and, for 
once in his life, Chris found himself a hero 
down below in the saloon of that great 
merchantman. 

When the Neptune reached Portsmouth 
harbour, followed by her consort, the sea- 
faring population marvelled much, for many 
had been the stories told about the missing 
ship. She had foundered—been seen, in 
fact, going down, stern-foremost. She had 
been captured and burned by the enemy; 
she had turned pirate, and was sailing about 
in the Spanish Main under a false name, and 
with the black flag of the buccaneers afloat 
aloft. 

Her sudden appearance gave the lie to all 
these concocted stories, for here she was, 
just like her old self, and with a paying cargo 
too. 

Then speedily enough the jolly skipper of 
the Neptune went on shore and called on his 
owners. In fact, he called them together at 
the F—— Hotel, and, finding he had brought 
back & good cargo from the West Indies, they 
shook his hand all round, and made him 
welcome. 

But the most marvellous part of his tale 
had yet to be told them. ‘The reader may 
judge of their joy when they found there 
would be nearly 5,0001. of solid gold to be 
divided between tbem. 

The specie was sent to London under an 
escort of cavalry, and safely lodged in the 
bank, and for a time, it may be for ever, 
we have nearly done with the good ship 
Neptune. 

But the story of her wonderful adventures 
got noised abroad, and her name, coupled with 
that of Christopher Cunningham, was soon on 
everybody’s lips, gentle and simple, and the 
ballad singers and sellers in the street were 
making money out of it. 

The Neptune was a show ship for a time, 
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and every man or boy belonging to her was 
looked upon as & hcro. 

It surprises one to read of the number of 
invitations Chris received now to dinner or 
supper at great houses, to all of wnich he 
sent a polite letter regretting the impossibility 
of his accepting for the present the courtesies 
so kindly showered upon him. 

They say that wonders never cease. They 
speak truly, and in war-times it is the 
strange or wonderful that is constantly 
happening. 

Chris then soon found out that his father 
and mother had gone to Woodon and that 
they were going to spend Christmas there, 
and determined, as soon as he could procure a 
better rig-out, to follow them on the dear old 
diligence. 

This did not take him long, and in jacket 
and trousers of blue, with a neat tie and cap 
to match, Chris really looked a very smart 
and handsome sailor. 

He was walking rapidly along the yard one 
day, and was turning a corner in the neigh- 
bourhood of the dockyard, when he ran foul 
of some one else beating up on the other tack. 

It was an officer in naval uniform. 

* Hillo ! mate, where are you running to ? ” 
" Might have put your helm a-sta’board.” 

Chris begged pardon, lifting his cap as he 
did so. 

The officer drew back and stared ror 8 
moment hard at him. 

“Why! Isit possible? Can you be Wild 
Cat Cunningham come back from Davy 
Jones ? ” 

“ Mr. Whitworth, my friend, I've never 
been dead yet, I assure you! And I’m just 
delighted to see you. What & lot we'll have 
to talk about! Come with me, if you have 
time, sir ; r m going on board the Neptune on 
business.” 

" Here's with you, and I'd make time 
whether I had it or not. This way through 
the dockyard.”’ 

And through the dockyard they accordingly 
marched; but when Chris noticed those on 
duty eyeing him narrowly, which of course it 
was only their duty to do, the young fellow 
suddenly remembered that he was a deserter 
from His Majesty's Service. 

A cold hand seemed to grasp his heart; 
he staggered, and would have fallen but for 
Whitworth’s friendly arm. 


ано) Co ee 


‘Tunes could not go on in this state for 

ever, nor even for a much shorter period 
than that, and I for one was anxious to see 
the air cleared. 

Of those who came into particular con- 
tact with Gouleman, Mr. Bolton showed the 
least discomfort at this time. I believe he 
derived a secret pleasure from the apparent 
downfall of Mr. Whistle's theory, and this 
fortified him to some extent agninst the trials 
to which Gouleman subjected his irasciblo 
temper. 

I quite sympathised with Dollerie's rcgret 
that Gouleman shared our dormitory. Ho 
was not the sort of chap you could have a 
row with, and fair weather to follow. And 
1 began to think that tutors must be jolly 
rum cards if they could not turn out a better 
sample than he was. It wasn't long before I 
heard enough to excuse the tutor; but in 
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the meantime affairs did not run on ball. 
bearings. 

For some days after Gouleman had been 
carried to the Doctor by Whistle, he was not 
much en évidence out of class-hours. He 
spent the half-holiday in solitary detention, 
and when I happened to visit the scene of 
his labours, I found him sitting on a form, 
with both his legs suppurted by one desk 
while he leant his back lazily against an- 
other. He was singing behind his book 
when I entered the room. but I don’t believe 
he began to pipe until he heard the door- 
handle turn. The fellow's affectation of 
carelessness made moe feel a bit talkative, so 
I said : 

* Nice day, Goulcman. 
out?” 

He looked over the top of his book as 
though taken by surprise, and then answered ; 


Aren't you going 


* No; the Head has asked me to do work 
for him, and I don't wish to be disturbed." | 

He waved his hand as he spoke to let me 
know that he didn’t want any company. 
This riled me all the more, so [ sang out—- 

* Oh, don’t mind me. 1 shan't disturb 
you; only the sooner you can take your 
hocks off that desk the better it will be for 
both of us." 

He pretended not to hear, but, all the same, 
deprived the desk of the honour of support- 
ing his legs, and allowed me to get what I 
wanted. Then I left him to his solitude, 
and went back to the Paddock. 

Dollerie laughed when I reported to him 
the pleasure Gouleman was taking in his 
"work for the Head." and remarked: "I 
wonder how long that will last." 

Little did we either of us guess how short 
the period was to be, nor the scheming 
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thoughts that were working behind that 
assumed air of indifference. 

It was a splendid afternoon, and the spring 
winds blowing round every corner made one 
fairly revel in the open air. I could not 
help feeling this, and said to Dollerie that it 
was hard lines to have to grind away indoors 
at such & time. 

* Serves him right,” said he; easily guess- 
ing to whom I referred. “A fellow who 
eannot take the knock when he deserves it 
must expect a rough time. I reckon old 
Whistle let him off easy, and if the Doctor 
had not taken the matter in hand the 
-begear would have made the place unbear- 
able." | 

Later in the afternoon I passed the 
window of the class-room in which I had 
found Gouleman at work, and saw him 
looking out with a none too docile expression 
on his face. But he turned away the in- 
stant he caught my eye and began to whistle. 
The change which Dollerie was expecting 
had evidently begun. 

So summer-like was the weather on that 
memorable afternoon, that by common con- 
sent a considerable number of the fellows 
made tracks for the “ Basin,” as we called 
a stretch of water which lay beyond the 
Paddock. It was an enlargement of the 
river; and asmall postern in the Paddock 
wall gave access to it where a grove of tall 
trees grew at the water-side. Farther along 
to the left, as you passed out at the door, 
there was a little spinny, full of dense under- 
growth, but with a clearing a few yards in, 
which sloped down to the water and formed 
a jolly landing-place. This slope we called 
the chute. With many of us it was a 
favourite resort, though the plungers pre- 
ferred the bank under the Paddock wall. 

On this particular afternoon we had 
no end of a splash, and those who indulged 
in it were loud in their expressions of delight 
when back indoors. Dollerie and I were 
still talking of the sport while preparing to 
tumble in that night, with the intention, I 
fear, of inducing from Gouleman some 
expression of envy. But our efforts were in 
vain, for the boy remained mute from first 
to last. Once or twice I stole a glance at 
his face, only to discover there the expression 
I had seen at the class-room window. He 
was, I could fancy, a shade paler than 
usual; but, inwardly satisfied that whatever 
unhappiness he felt was the fruit of his 
own folly, I was not moved to condolence. 

It was a hot night that followed, and I 
awoke from time to time to throw off the 
bed-coverings one by one. Each time that 
I did so, I was conscious that Gouleman was 
not asleep, but, putting his restlessness down 
to the same cause as my own, 1 dropped off 
again without giving the matter much 
thought. I don't know how long I slept, 
but it did not seem long before I turned over 
to find it was light and Gouleman was getting 
up. 

“Hullo !” said I. “ What'sthe matter?” 

He did not reply. and I was too sleepy to 
care much, but he seemed to be making such 
a row that I repeated the question. Then he 
said in a rather sulky tone: “ I’m going for 
a dip, that’s all." 

“ Good luck go with you,” said І. 
& jolly sport." 

That is not how I should have spoken in 
an ordinary way, but I was too drowsy to 
think much about words, and presently 
rolled over into a deep forgetfulness. When 
I awoke again, Gouleman was gone, and it 
was high time Dollerie and I were shifting. 

How many times during the momentous 
day that followed I was called upon to repeat 
what has just been written would be difficult 
tosay. No detail was too trivial for atten- 
tion, and it was some satisfaction to me to 
remember that the last words’ I had spoken 
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to him were of an amiablekind. For when 
muster was called that morning Gouleman 
did not respond. Inquiries were made, and 
two or three fellows were able to say that 
they had seen him at the Basin preparing 
{ог а bathe. He had gone, they said, into 
the spinny and had undressed on the chute. 
Asked if they had seen him return to the 
school, they replied in the negative, but 
explained that they themselves had remained 
such a shor. time at the Basin. 

The servants were questioned, and some 
little time elapsed before anyone was sent to 
search the place where he had been last 
seen. In the meantime the routine work 
was taken up, though the excitement in the 
school made the efforts of masters and boys 
alike little short of a farce. So far as J was 
concerned the suspense did not last long, for 
hardly had we taken our seats when the 
door opened, and a messenger announced 
that Wolcott was wanted by the Doctor. 
As I entered the sanctum it was easy to see 
that the Head was much disturbed. He 
was pacing up and down on the carpet with 
his hands clasped behind him, and did not 
look at me at all while he spoke. 

“What time was it," said he, “ when you 
saw Gouleman preparing to leave the dormi- 
tory ?” 

“ I cannot say precisely, sir, but, judging 
by the light——" He interrupted me with 
impatience: *'* Had you any cause for 
supposing that Gouleman contemplated ——”’ 

But here he was cut short himself by a 
loud knocking on the door, and, without 
waiting for permission, the janitor came in 
with a large bundle under his arm. It con- 
sisted of Gouleman’s clothes. He unrolled 
them on the table, remarking as he did so: 

“JI found these here, sir, under a bush by 
the chute." 

He was a little out of breath with hurry 
and excitement. 

. The Doctor's face was ghastly pale and 
he leant on thetable with both hands. 

“Go back to your class," he said, in a 
husky voice, turning shortly to me, “ and tell 
Bates I want him." 

He always consulted Bates whenever he 
wished to know anything about us fellows, 
because, I suppose, he considered his in- 
formation more reliable than that of the 
masters. The Captain is often aware of 
little cranks and whims that never reach 
the knowledge of a master. 

* So this is the end," thought I, as I took 
my seat again at the desk. Between me and 
Dollerie there was & most significant space. 
Gouleman ought to have filled it—but 
where was he now? In the scooped-out 
hollow at the top of his desk lay a pen and 
pencil. My eyes wandered toward them 
very frequently, and I thought I had never 
seen, and hope I shall never see again, a 
pen and pencil look just like they did. 
The hand that had used them but a short 
time since—-oh, it was too horrible to think 
about ! 

I cannot tell exactly how the information 
reached us, but we knew pretty well what 
was going on. The whispers of masters as 
they met in corridor or class-room and the 
sight of strangers passing through the 
Paddock— perhaps these were our sources. 
We knew that they were dragging the 
Basin ; we knew that the marks of his bare 
feet had been traced to the water's edge, and 
we knew that a great mystery still shrouded 
his disappearance. 

Earlier in the day inquiries had been 
made at St. Anne's station, but no boy from 
the school had been seen there. Indeed, 
there was no train by which he could have 
travelled until an hour and more after the 
time that his disappearance was made 
known, and the only other station was at 
Morton, a little town some seven miles 


away. The discovery of his clothes on the 
river-bank bad turned all searchers in that 
direction, and the inhabitants of various 
farms in the immediate neighbourhood were 
interrogated. But the boy in question was 
quite unknown to them, though they were 
well acquainted with most of the scholars at 
St. Anne's. 

I had begun to feel that my connection 
with the affair was closed by the short inter- 
view in the Doctor's study, when I was sum- 
moned again to his presence. A discovery 
had been made—this time by the matron. 
While passing through the dormitory, as was 
her wont, during the afternoon, she had 
found the clothes-chest under Gouleman's 
bed lying open. The suit for Sunday wear 
had disappeared, together with & pair of light 
shoes which each scholar was called upon to 
have in reserve. It was this discovery which 
had brought her to the Doctor's study, and in 
consequence of which he had sent íor me. 

* Now, Wolcott," said the doctor as I 
entered the гост, “ I want you to be as care- 
ful as possible in what you say. When you 
last saw Gouleman this morning was he 
dressed in his usual clothes ? ” 

“Yes, sir," said I, “he was dressed in 
these," and I pointed to the bundle on the 
table. 

He seemed a little disappointed by this 
reply, but after a pause of some perplexity 
went ор: 

"Did you actually see him leave the 
dormitory ? " 

“ No, sir, I was asleep when he went." 

“ Have you any reason to suppose that he 
removed the garments which aré missing 
from the box under his bed ? "' 

* No, sir.” 

He leant back in his chair to ring the bell, 
and when a servant responded he said — 

“Send Williams to me." 

Williams was the janitor who had charge 
of the keys of the Paddock gate. On that 
worthy presenting himself, he received the 
same caution which had been given to me. 

“When you opened the gate this morn- 
ing," said the Doctor, “did you notice the 
clothes that Gouleman wore?" 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“ What were they like? ” ZEE 

“These was them, sir." He laid hold of 
the bundle on the table between a finger and 
thumb, as though he supposed them to be 
saturated with the waters of the Basin. 

“ Oh," said the doctor thoughtfully. ‘Then, 
“Did the boy carry any parcel, or anything 
like a parcel ? ” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Not even a towel ?" 

“ No, gir." 

“Could he have carried even a towel with. 
out your knowledge ? ” 

“Not very well. sir.” 

A long pause, and then came the question— 

“ Were you under the impression that he 
was going to bathe? ” 

“Yes, gir." 

“Why?” 

“ Because he said so.” 

“Is that the only reason? ” 

* Yes, I think it is, sir.” 

“Thank you. You inay go.’ 

Williams retired. After he was gone the 
Doctor was wrapped in silent thought for 
some moments. I stood waiting his further 
pleusure, but, though I caught his glance 
once or twice, he seemed unconscious of mv 
presence until, at last, he repeated the words 
he had used to Williams— 

“Thank you. You may go.” 

A change had come over his manner, but 
what its significance might be I was unable 
to determine. 

Truly the “Raven ’’ had set us a difficult 
riddle. 

(To be continued.) 
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MY EVERYWHERE GUIDE. 
Bv Е. Н. BOLTON, 


Author of ** Crump and I ín the Alps,” “A Neapolitan Pickpoclet," ete. 


rump and I had got into 
a very pleasant 
habit of spending 
ocensional even- 
ings together 
during the winter 
months, when we 
enjoyed ourselves 
innocently, 
Crump insulting 
me with pleasing 
suddenness at 
various times, and 
I forgiving him as 
quickly as I could get my breath back. 

We would have games or discussions now 
and then (for once in a while even Crump 
could be serious), but more often we sat by 
the fire and talked of our little adventures 
together or apart, and I have many times 
thought it was a good thing for both of us 
(in some respects alone in London) that we 
found so much pleasure in each other's 
company. 

We had finished our first game of chess 
one evening in Crump's room, and he had 
explained to me at the end that he was not 
“in form." This he said, I suppose, to 
account for my wiuning. It was like his 
impudence. 

* Let's toast our toes," he suggested ; “ we'll 
gaze dreamily into the fire and think upon 
the past.” 

I made no objection. Iknew well enough 
that the dreamy gazing would not last long, 
£o far as my good friend was concerned. 
He drew his chair round, and, leaning back, 
stretched his feet on to the fender. In doing 
so he knocked the fire-irons down with a 
clatter. 

“Bother the things!" he exclaimed; 
“you're nearest them, old man, and while 
you're about it, just pile some more coal on; 
you don't mind, I know." 

“It wouldn't hurt you much if I did,” I 
answered, stooping to carry out his wishes ; 
and he admitted, with the frank candour 
that always disarmed me, that I was right. 

For a time we sat silent, looking into the 
flames. Then Crump spoke. His speech 
took the shape of an inelegant yawn. 

" My sentiments too," I answered; "I 
suppose it's the warm room after & hard 
day's work." 

“ Probably it is, in my case,” he confessed 
with unmistakable emphasis on the posses- 
sive pronoun. * Look here, my boy, I'll just 
lean back a bit, and you shall talk me to sleep. 
Let's have one of your startling yarns.” 


On looking at him, I wondered if he. 


could lean back any farther without top- 
pling over, chair and all. I felt inclined 
to let him drop asleep in silence, and wait 
for the inevitable crash which must follow. 
Then better thoughts prevailed. He had 
unconsciously put me on my mettle. I 
would talk to him, and I would take care 
that he listened. His head had already 
fallen over the back of his chair, and his 
hands were in his pockets. 
calm was stealing over my usually lively 
friend. 

“Stir up," I said suddenly; '*how's that 
for a visiting-card ? ” 

He sat up curiously and held out his hand. 
I gave him a rather dirty piece of pasteboard 
which I had taken from my pocket-book. 
On the face of it was the name 


"aNs Kats FRIEDRIJK VAN WIJKERSCHLUYT."' 


1!” he ejaculated; “this licks 
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creation! Go ahead! I'll warrant you've 
some unbelievable tale hanging on to it. 
My word, what a name! Only a man in 
the best of health could pronounce it, and 
he'd have to have a holiday afterwards. 
Who was the fellow? ” 

I bade him turn the card round, and on 
the back he read in a pencil scrawl— 


" CONDUCTEUR. ENGLISH EXPLAININGS.” 


“ Now, that's very nice," he commented, 
handing it me back. “ Go on, let's have the 
yarn." 

I had gained my point, at any rate for a 
ue Crump's drowsiness had certainly 

ed. 

* Well," I said, “if you can behave your- 
self long enough, I'll teil you about old Hans 
Kats Friedr ——" 

“Oh! go on," cried Crump; “never mind 
the name. I don't want you ill in my 
place.” 

“The gentleman in question, then, made 
himself acquainted with me on that four 
days’ trip to Brussels that I took last autumn, 
when you couldn't go, if you remember." 

“I remember," he murmured. ‘ Couldn't 
be spared from the office. Too useful." 

“ Well, I went alone, until the fellow with 
the name turned up. It was abonrd the 
Belgian Maik Packet Boat whirring its way 
to Ostend that he first presented himself to 
me. I was watching the engines. They were 
beauties, oscillating cylinders and well-oiled 
piston-rods, moving with an easy metrical 
swing that fascinated me. Iwas intent upon 
them and didn’t nctice the thing at my elbow, 
till a voice broke in upon me. ‘If it would 
explode, good-night!’ I looked round, to 
find a thin, sharp-featured man, about the 
average height, clean-shaven, moustache and 
all, with dark hair —” 

“ Go on," said Crump admiringly, “ а most 
vivid description, two hands, two feet, two 
ears, two eyes ——"' 

“There you're wrong," I broke in, “ ће 
had only one eye; but what he lacked in 
eyes he made up in tongue, as I found out 


later. When I turned he smiled & cada- 
verous sort of smile. Of course I did the 
polite —— ” 

“Eh?” 


— Did the rolite—though perhaps you 
don’t understand : I tried to be agreeable, you 
know !—The fellow hadn’t done me any harm, 
so for decency’s sake I just agreed with him 
about its being *'good.night, if it would 
explode.’ Then I turned once more to the 
pulsing engines, and thought I had finished 
with my companion." 

I paused. It was not my intention to let 
Crump sleep my story out, and a pause is 
very effective at times. 

*" Well?" he said. 

* Well, I hadn't; not by a long way. Mr. 
Hans Kats Friedrijk van— --” 

“Oh! dry up, man; call him ‘ Mr. Kats,’ 
if you must give the fellow а name,” said my 
courteous companion. 

“ All right, then, Mr. Kats, if you like, was 
not to be silenced with a mere commonplace 
remark or so. Presently he broke in again 
as I was turning away to go on to the prom- 
enade deck. ‘You are going to Ostende?’ 
As there wasn’t anywhere else I could yo in 
that particular steamer I thought I might 
venture in confiding my plans so far, and I 
said ‘Yes. That loosed him. ‘Ah! 
Ostende! А grand place, wiz a promenade 
magnific! How mush of pleasure people 
find zere! You have never before been to 


Ostende ?’ І told him ‘No,’ and he enlarged 
further upon the town. Then he broke out 
in a fresh place. ‘ But naturalmently onc 
does not rest in Ostende ; ah, no! It is ze 

roper zing to go on to Bruxelles, ze little 
Baris! ’ І was fool enough to let on that I 
intended to go to Brussels too, and that 
settled it. I got the pasteboard at this 
crisis.” 

“Of course," said Crump; “ you might 
have expected something of the sort. You 
ought to have known he didn’t cotton on to 
you for nothing." 

I nodded. І even suggested that, though 
he spoke sense, he did so after the event, 
and I, too, could be wise when things had 
shown their shape; whereupon he bade me 
not be cheeky, but go on with my story, if it 
was worth going on with. So I proceeded: 

" He smiled horribly as he fumbled in 
his pocket and brought his card to light. 
‘Ostende or Bruxelles, it is ze same sing. 
I am to zese environs an everywhere guide.’ 
‘A what !’ I asked, in astonishment. ‘An 
everywhere guide; I guide to all place. And 
I spik tree langash—French, Engleesh, and 
Vlaamsch.’ " 

“My conscience!” ejaculated Crump; 
* you were in for it that time. And what, in 
the name of wonder, is Vlamsk, if you 
happen to know? But if you don't, you 
needn't pretend you do." 

“ Vluaamsch, my ignorant and impudent 
friend," I replied, “is the native name for 
Flemish. It is spoken by a good many in 
Brussels and other parts of Belgium, and 1 
doubt whether its own mother could tell it 
from Dutch. However, that’s neither here 
nor there ; it wasn’t likely to help me much, 
as I didn’t spcak it. So I explained to my 
would-be guide that I didn’t need his help. 
‘Oh!’ he exclaimed; ‘I give Engleesh 
explainings goode.’ ‘I don’t want any good 
English explainings,’ I said, and turned 
away.” 

“ No,” broke in Crump, to show that he 
was awake, I suppose; “ you always were so 
jolly cocksure of everything, even if you'd 
never heard of it before." 

And this from Crump! І gave him a look 
of surprise (which failed to wither him), and 
went on, without further comment, in sheer 
despair : 

" However, he wasn’t to be stopped so 
easily. I walked sharply up and down, 
trying to shake him off, but it was no go. 
Before long he had begun again. ‘ Ze 
Belgian coast !' he exclaimed, pointing, with 
a dirty finger, to a cloudy smudge on the 
horizon; ‘in one hour and a-quarter we are 
in Ostende. I made no answer; the matter 
didn’t admit of argument, and I did not 
propose to show any effusive gratitude for 
unasked information." 

“ Surly beggar,” commented Crump. 

“At last, in sheer desperation, I dodged 
him round the funnels and went below. 1 
didn't come up again till we were shootinz 
into Ostend harbour, and I feel even nov i 
could kick Mr. Kats for being the mean: cf 
driving me down, so that I missed the be: 
position for a view from the water of th: 
glorious sea front and promenade of the 
port. Good gracious, Crump! what: 
that? " 

lt was a series of ear-splitting shrieks that 
gave rise to my query, and it sounded s: 
though they came from underneath us. 

“It’s that cherub of a baby," he growied. 
“Mrs. Simpkins is à good landlady. 25 
landlidies go; but unhappily she’s become + 


grandmother, and that shrieking little tor- 
ment is Mrs. Simpkins’ eldest daughter's 
child. It comes here occasionally with its 
mamma, and I wish it didn’t.” 

So did I. 

"It's worse than usual to-night,” he 
ndded, as the appalling screams continued. 
Then suddenly he stooped, and taking up 
the poker, made as if going to the door. 

“What now?" I asked. 

“Oh, somebody ought really to put the 
poor little thing out of its misery," he re- 
marked. “It’s a shame to let it suffer so?" 

* Crump," I said, “this is your place, and 
I suppose you know your own business best ; 
but if I were you I should let that baby alone. 
However good and pure your iatentions may 
be, I doubt very much whether they will be 
understood. Some mothers are apt to get 
nasty over things of this sort. If you kill 
that baby, perhaps Mrs. Simpkins' eldest 
daughter won't like it.” 

“I expect you're right, old man, after all," 
he said, putting down the poker, and throw- 
ing himself into his chair. “Go on with 
your story; I'll stop my ears." 

** You'll hear a lot of what I've got to say 
like that," I reminded him. 

He shrugged his shoulders, and settled 
back. Luckily just then the baby screamed 
itself out, and the sweetest silence I ever 
experienced fell upon our harassed ears. 

* Go on," whispered Crump, “ while there's 
a chance." 

“I had hardly stepped ashore,” I con- 
tinued, “ and was just rubbing the Customs 
chalk mark off my bag, when the everywhere 
guide turned up again beside me. ‘Ze 
Bruxelles train start in one quarter of a 
hour, he smirked; ‘she is zere,’ pointing 
with his unwashed finger. ‘All right,’ I 
answered shortly, ‘let her start; I'm stop- 
ping in Ostend to-night,’ and I hurried out, 
without any more to-do. As a matter of 
fact I had only just decided on this course 
as a desperate means of getting rid of him. 
If I didn’t go on that night I should lose 
him, and be free. 

“ I really felt quite a relief as I got past the 
harbour station, and out on to the quays 
and dirty rail-tracked streets beyond. My 
only care was that I should not get into an 
expensive hotel, in a place that has justly 
earned a reputation for good stiff prices 
during the season. However, I thought I 
could see several houses round the wharves 
that would suit my pocket, and I was just 
casting round for a selection when a voice, 
grown terribly familiar by now, grovelled 
into my ear. ‘You will require а goode 
ótel; I shall show you. I turned round 
with a sinking heart. Mr. Kats, if you 
please ! " 

“Good gracious!” said Crump, affecting 
to shudder. “You fairly give me the 
creeps! ” 

* [ had thein myself. I tell you, I felt ill. 
‘I thought you were gone to Brussels,’ I 
stammered. ‘Oh! it is nussing! I have 
affaire here; I can stay in Ostende,’ he 
answered readily. ‘Zis is your dtel.’ He 
led 1ne into one of the places over against 
the quay. It didn't look tip-top, I own; but 
I thought Га risk it, and after all I:didn't 
find it so bad. So I decided to make the 
best of things, trusting to give my gentleman 
the slip next day. 

* [t was about four o'clock when I got tnere, 
80 after some tea I strolled out. Mr. Kats 
stood at the door, and he at once became 
sociable. ‘You should go to la Digue, he 
said, meaning the sea-front promenade; ‘I 
can give you many explainings!’ 1 surren- 
dered, from sheer exhaustion. ‘Oh, all 
right!’ I said, *come along, if you must. 
But you'll just please to understand I'm not 
a millionaire. What do you want for all 
these explainings?’ Не shrugged his 
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shoulders, and smiled greasily. ‘You can 
give me what you please. It is a sing I 
shall leave to ze honneur,’ he answered. 
Well! what are you laughing at ? ” 

For Crump had put his hand to his mouth 
and exploded in a most insulting manner. 
After atime he recovered sufficiently to speak. 

“ He'd a good chance of getting rich, this 
Mr. Kats,’ he spluttered; ‘leaving it to 
your honour in such a pathetic way.” 

" Laugh away, you won't hurt me," I re- 
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torted, without strict accuracy, I fear; “and 
when you've quite stopped your silly cackling 
I'll tell you what I did." 

He at once affected great interest and im- 
plored me to go on. 

“I thought, then, that probably I could 
catch the early morning train, and make-a 
bolt for it to Brussels, giving the old bird the 
slip. So, just for that night I'd Jet him trot 
me out, and struck a bargain with him as to 
fee. Then we set out for the sea-front. 

^ It's about the mos! magnificent promen- 
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ade I’ve ever set eyes on, and its splendid 
proportions are well set off by the handsome 
buildings which face the sea from behind 
the great, broad road. I was fairly amazed 
at it, especially coming, as I had, from the 
back of Ostend, which is not splendid and 
palatial. 

“I couldn't help expressing myself in this 
strain to Mr. Kats. ‘Oh, yes!’ he agreed, 


‘it is vair fine indeed. But zese great dtels 
shut up when ze winter come.’ 


I couldn't 


help wishing he would follow their example 
without waiting for thc winter; but I held 
my peace. I must admit, though, that after 
all he told me a lot I didn't know - —"' 
"That wouldn't be difficult," murmured 
Crump, looking dreamily into the fire. 

—" and I felt so happy at the thought of 
how I should best him on the morrow, that 
really we had quite a pleasant evening. I 
even got reckless, and after I had paid him, 
later on, and he had gone off on his own 
* affaire, Lstrolled into the concert at the 
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Kursaal ; and I can tell you, my boy, there's 
no mock-modesty about the Ostend Kursaal 
prices. Once or twice the awful dread of a 
failure of to-morrow's plans came over me, 
but I threw it off. After all, a lot might 
happen before the morning: he might be 
annexed by some other innocent stranger as 
an ' everywhere guide, or he might even be 
killed outright by some exasperated tourist 
less merciful than I——”’ 

* Or with more pluck,” sniffed Crump inso- 
lently. 

* However, it was all no go. 1 was down 
to breakfast before six, and when I had 
finished I was about to take up my bag and 
march, when the door op»ned, and a head 
came round the corner. It belonged to Mr. 
Kats. It said,‘ Ze Bruxelles trains he start 
in one quarter of a hour,' and a hand reached 
round and collared my bag, which was on the 
floor near the door." 

“Sold!” cried Crump. “What a silly old 
muff you must have been !”’ 

“What would you have done at this 
crisis, might I ask? " I queried stiffly. 

Crump looked at me with a quizzical smile, 
and all he said was nothing. So that I ven- 
tured upon a mild attack of sarcasm. 

* You're a first-class armchair critic," I 
told him jeeringly; * you can sit there and 
pick out the weak places as easily and 
impudently as if you were a popular writer ; 
but when you’re asked to suggest something 
better, all you can do is to grin like an idiotic 
chimpanzee.” 
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. “True,” he said; “ very true. However, 
Ill try and meet you this time. You want 
to know what J should have done in the 
crisis you speak of. My good man, there 
wouldn’t have been such a crisis in my case. 
I should have choked off old Hans Kats To- 
be-continued lo1.g before things had reached 
this pitch." 

His unexpected reply took the ground 
from under me. Icollapsed; and continued 
my story without having courage to say any 
more in my own defence. 

* [ don't think I need describe that journey 
to Brussels —-” 

* No," said Crump hastily, “ ГІ let you off 
that." 

—‘ but I may as well say that, all the way 
from Ostend to the Capital, I was trying to 
invent à way of losing Mr. Kats, and when 
we reached the Nord Station I hadn't 
thought of any. I knew of no excuse strong 
enough to scare him off, and it didn't seem 
right to push him into а canal, or anything 
like that.” | 

* Always soft-hearted," murmured Crump. 

“So I confess to emerging from the 
Brussels terminus in a perfectly submissive 
frame of mind. I let him take me to an 
hotel, in the Rue de Brabant close by, without 
a word, and there engage a room and take 
up my bag, whilst I followed —— ” 

"Like a good little boy, that's out with 
nurse," said Crump drowsily. 

—“ and after he had deposited the bag he 
announced that he would wait my pleasure 


below, and withdrew. If there had been two 
public exits from that hotel I might have 
escaped, but there weren't, and I resigned 
myself to my fate. I went forth a prisoner in 
the hands of the ‘ everywhere guide.’ How- 
ever, I'll do the fellow this justice, that he 
did guide me about, and show me streets 
and sights I might have missed otherwise; 
and you know it's better fun, and better 
education too, watching the general life of a 
strange place, than it is rushing into its most 
famous churches and pieture-galleries, and 
pretending you've seen all worth looking at 
when you've skimmed these. I think a good 
many people make the mistake of not seeing 
things when they go a-touring. They gape 
at everything, and take in almost nothing." 

I stopped for a brief breath after thus 
delivering myself, and Crump took the oppor- 
tunity to ask me from what book I had been 
cribbing my ideas. 

“You listen, and keep civil," I retorted. 
* Let. me tell my tale in my own fashion, or I 
won't tell it at all." 

“ All very fine, old chap," was the startling 
answer, * but there are two sides to that 
bargain. If I let you tell your story your 
own way, you ought at least to let me listen 
to it in my own way." 

A greased eel wouldn't be in it with 
Crump for wriggling out of a tight place. 

He leaned back. till he almost slipped off 
his chair, and coolly announced that he was 
ready for the worst. | 

gia (To bé continued.) 
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W* left Oban next morning in fine weather, 

with a light, capricious wind, which 
eame and went in a tantalising style; at one 
time sending us along very prettily, at 
another, leaving us entirely, and openly flirt- 
ing with, and caressing, another yacht not a 
quarter of a mile away, and sending it spinning 
along, while we were left heaving and drift- 
ing on a windless sea. 

In this way we floated slowly into the 
Firth of Lorne, and, little by little, passed the 
southern end of Lismore. Then farther west 
we sailed by the Lady’s Rock, where it is said 
MacLean of Duart exposed his wife, a 
daughter of the second Earl of Argyll, 
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PART II. 


intending that she should be swept away by 
the tide. This is probably the foundation 
on which Thomas Campbell based his short 
but dramatic poem of “ Glenara," in which 
are these lines: 


“I dreamt of my lady, I dreamt of her grief, 
I dreamt that her lord was a barbarous chief ; 
On a rock of the ocean fair Ellen did seem : 
Glenara ! Glenara! now read me my dream ! 


“In dust, low the traitor has knelt to the ground, 
And the desert reveal'd where his lady was found: 
From a rock of the ocean that beauty is borne— 
Then joy to the house of fair Ellen of Lorne!” 


Two and a-half miles from this rock, on a 


promontory of Mull, are the ruins of Duart 


Castle, which was anciently the principal 
residence of the chief of the MacLeans, one 
of the most powerful clans in the West of 
Scotland. The situation, like most of those 
ancient highland strongholds, is chosen with 
excellent judgment, not for shelter, but as a 
point for observation. Although the promon 
tory on which Duart stands is comparatively 
a low one, it commands an extensive view up 
Loch Linnhé towards the north-east, all the 
coast of Lorne towards the east, including 
Dunstaffnage and Loch Etive, with all the 
islands to the south-east, while it can be ‘een 
from far down the Firth of Lorne to the 
south. To the north it commands the 
district of Morven and the castle of Ardtornish, 
on the opposite shore of the Sound of Mull, 
and the Sound itself for many miles away 
towards the north-west. 

It is within easy reach of the sea, which 
kisses the rocky headland on which the castle 
is built. No doubt the ancient MacLeans 
were, in their way, lords of many isles, and it 
is probably of one of these chiefs that the 
well-known story is told. 


..His Seanachaidh (pron. Sheá-ach-é) was 
reciting the deeds and .genealogy of the 
martial Macbéais and tracing their descent 
from Adam without a break. | 

A captious Lowland stranger:who listened 
took exception to the genealogy’ going’ back 
farther than Noah, seeing that no: MacLean 


was mentioned as being saved from the flood 
in Noah’s ark. 

Upon this the chief turned upon his ill- 
mannered guest, who, in the MacLeans’ own 


castle, dared to throw doubt on the genealogy 
of the chief. 

“ Is it Noah’sark you presume to mention ? 
I'd have you to know, sir, that the MacLeans 
always kept a boat of their own.” 

Ardtornish, a few miles up the Sound of 
Mull, is the scene chosen by Sir Walter Scott 
for the opening to his poem ** The Lord of the 
Isles." In the notes he says : “ The situation 
is wild and romantic in the highest degree, 
having on the one hand a high and precipi- 
tous chain of rocks overhanging the sea, und 
on the other the narrow entrance to the 

beautiful salt-water lake, called Loch Aline, 
which is in many places finely fringed with 
copsewood. The ruins of Ardtornish are not 
now very considerable, and consist chietly of 
the remains of an old keep, or tower, with 
fragments of outward defences. But, in 
former days, it was a "place of great con- 
sequence, being one of the principal strong- 
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holds which the Lords of the Isles, during 
the period of their stormy inucpendence, 

. possessed upon the mainland of Argyleshire.” 
It is almost opposite to the bay of Aros, 

in the island of Mull, where there was 
another castle, the occasional residence of 
the ** Lords of the Isles." | 
“The Sound of Mull,’ continues Sir 
Walter, ** which divides that island from the 
continent of Scotland, is one of the most 
striking scenes which the Hebrides afford to 
the traveller. Sailing from Oban to Aros, or 
Tobermory, through a narrow channel, yet 
Й deep enough to bear vessels of the largest 
Y burden, he has on his left the bold and 
' mountainous shores of Mull; on the right 
those of that district of Argyleshire, 
/called Morven or Morvern, successively 
indented by deep salt-water lochs, running 
+ up many miles inland. To the south- 
eastward arise a prodigious range of moun- 
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tains, among which Cruachan-Ben is pre- 
eminent. And to the north-west is the 
no less huge and picturesque range of the 
Ardnamurchan Hills. Many ruinous castles, 
situated generally upon cliffs, overhanging the 
ocean, add interest to the scene.” . . . . 

* When the weather is rough, the passage 
is both difficult and dangerous, from the 
narrowness of the channel, and in part from 
the number of inland lakes, out of which 
sully forth ‘a hundred winds that roar on 
the side of echoing Morven,’ raising conflict- 
ing and thwarting tides that make the 
navigation perilous to open boats. The 
sudden flaws and gusts which issue without 
a moment's warning from the mountain glens 
are equally formidable." 

Neither in going northward nor in return- 
ing southward did we experience any of the 
dangers of the Sound of Mull; the weather 
was bright and sunny as we sailed by the 
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still some miles distant from Tobermory. 
On the ordinary maps a channel is shown 
by which the harbour of Tobermory may be 
entered from the southern end of Calve 
Island, which protects Tobermory ; but from 
the darkness and lowness of the tide it was 
not deemed advisable to try this passage. 
We accordingly sailed up past Calve Island 
and entered the harbour by its northern 
extremity. In the land-locked harbour we 
found plenty of room and excellent anchorage, 
although there were a good many yachts 
already there. 

‘he wind continued to increase, and next 
morning (Sunday) it was blowing a gale; the 
yachts in the harbour were swinging round, 
sometimes seen on the one side of us and 
sometimes on the other, as they and we 
veered round with the changing blasts which 
blew down from the hills around us. 

A young whale gambolled round about the 
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many rocky islets, which are scattered 
profusively up the Sound. Some of the 
islets we searched for eggs of the sea-birds 
that haunted them, but without success ; this 
occurred when our progress in the yacht 
was so slow that there was no danger of 
the dingey, by which we approached 
the islets, being left behind. During all 
the time the sunshine lasted, there was 
very little wind, but towards evening 
clouds began to arise, and a strong westerly 
wind came blowing down the Sound. The 
Tansy, heeling over till her starboard 
gunwale was under water and the waves 
came dashing up to the cooming of the cock- 
pit, caught the wind obliquely on her sails 
and went tearing away, nearly in the wind's 
teeth, in long tacks, and one half-hour 
carried us on our way a greater distance than 
we made in six hours previously. 

But it was now getting dark, and we were 
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boats, appearing for а second or two, then - 
ginking again, to reappear in some other part 
of the harbour. Some of our people went to 
church in the morning, and in the evening 
we dined in an hotel, built high on the cliff 
overlooking the harbour. 

Next morning (Monday) the bad weather 
still continuing, it was a subject of discussion 
whether we should put out to sea, or wait 
till we had & fairer prospect. 

Ours was the smallest yacht in the 
harbour, and we thought it. modest to 
await a move from one of the larger yachts. 
There was a large schooner yacht with ladies 
on board; this vessel had a steamer in 
attendance. The steamer went out of the 
harbour, evidently to see how things were 
seaward. On its return we judged that its 
report was unfavourable, for when it com- 
municated with the schooner, there was no 
attempt on that vessel to make sail. 
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But the Capercailzie, a yacht a few sizes 
bigger than the Tansy, made some prepara- 
tions for hoisting sail. This was noted by 
the Poet, who said that if the Caper could 
go out, the Tansy could go. After waiting 
half an hour, however, we saw no further 
preparation made by the crew of the 
Capercailzie, and the question again arose, 
whether we should lose a day lying in the 
harbour, or risk the stormy passage round 
Ardnamurchan Point in this dirty weather. 
The Professor was dead against the attempt. 
The Inventor &nd the Poet would like to try 
it. The Artist suggested that they might at 
least sail out, and see how things looked, 
instead of doing nothing in the harbour. 

This suggestion was adopted, and we 
sailed out invo the north end of the Sound of 
Mull, past the mouth of Loch Sunart and 
into the open sea, having the wild Ardna- 
murchan coast on our right hand, seen 
darkly and dimly through the thick rain 
clouds. On the left nothing was visible, 
except wild waves and & thick pall of clouds 
that blotted out every prospect towards the 
west and north. We passed Ardnamurchan 
Point, with its tall lighthouse, but this time 
we did not see it as depicted in the illustra- 
tion; we saw it now only as a ghostly 
grey figure, appearing dimly through the 
rain clouds at intervals, like one of the 
flitting aérial forms indicated in Ossian’s 

ms. 

When Ardnamurchan was passed, no land 
whatever was visible on any side. Charts 
were brought out and inspected, a course 
to steer was decided upon, and the com- 


pass was placed by the steersman’s side. ° 


In good weather we should have seen, and 
in returning we did see, the islands of 
Colla, Eig, and Ronin, or Rum, but this day 
we saw nothing but big waves, salt spray, 
and clouds upon clouds of various shades of 
grey, deepening into brown and lurid purple ; 
but even the clouds were indistinct, and, like 
Mr. Mantalini’s countess or marchioness, 
they had no outline—so sponged and splashed 
over were they with sheets of falling water, 
which were more than heavy rain. 

* Call this pleasure ?’’ said the Professor. 

"Yes; rather a change; but variety is 
charming. And these big waves chasing us 
are very fine—but,” said the Artist, turning 
to Hugh, who held the tiller, * aren't they 
rather dangerous ? ” 


Г the Army, most regiments have their 
pets, the goat being a familiar figure at 
the head of Welsh regiments when on the 
march. In the Navy you get perhaps a 
greater variety of such pets, due to ships 
being stationed in so many different parts of 
the world. Pets don’t last long in a ship, as 
a rule. You can’t keep them shut up any- 
where, and so they wander about, ending by 
being trodden on or falling overboard, or 
meeting with some such fate. 

I was shipmates with a goat once. There 
was nothing especially remarkable about the 
animal except his appetite. He would eat 
anything that came in his way, and was 
not at all particular whether it was a piece of 
rope, or tin-tacks, glue, or bits of brick. Talk 
of the digestion of an ostrich, why the ostrich 
had to take a back seat with him, as he was 
always inthe pink of condition and full of 
spirits. 

In some ships there are monkeys, which 
nre great fun, but they are very destructive 
and pull the place to bits, if you give them a 
chance. They enter fully into all the routine 
of a ship, muster with the men, and when 
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“ Ay," said Hugh. “If they get in they'll 
sink us, but we'll no let them dae tha-at.” 

Any water that did come into us came 
from the forward end, as the Tansy dashed 
through the waves; but every hatch was 
closed, and the water which curled along the 
deck broke harmlessly against the coomings 
and went out of the scuppers as water goes 
off a duck’s back; for the Tansy is an 
excellent rough-sea boat and can thresh 
through weather that much larger vessels 
of a swifter, lighter build, and intended 
chiefly for racing, dare not face. 

Of course, a sailing vessel demands a 
different treatment in steering from one pro- 
pelled by oars or by steam. How much de- 
pended on judicious steering was shown very 
distinctly this day in the heavy sea. For 
when Hugh, the senior boatman, had the tiller, 
the boat went comparatively smoothly through 
the waves, and took in little water; when 
anyone else took his place, the Tansy plunged 
and rolled, walloped and flounced through 
the sea, taking in water both on the port 
and starbonrd sides. There was no lunch 
or dinner that day except a few dry biscuits ; 
the navigation demanded and received all 
the attention; there was no time for cooking. 

Some of the commentators on old Greek 
customs have discovered that when the early 
Greeks went a-seafaring they kept their 
clothes dry by putting them in lockers, and 
doing without them during the voyage. In 
one of Marion Crawford’s stories there is a 
yachting duke who enjoys his voyage best 
when he is going about barefooted. 

The Poet, in wet weather, adopted a 
costume something between that of the 
ancient Greeks and the above-mentioned 
duke. In fine weather he wore knicker- 
bockers, stockings. and shoes. In wet 
weather he took off his stockings and shoes, 
and went about with feet and legs bare, 
wearing at the same time a long tarpaulin 
coat and sou’-wester hat. In front view 
there was nothing very startling in this 
sensible costume, but, seen from the back, 
with his bare legs appearing under the tar- 
paulin, he suggested a man prepared for bed 
with a tarpaulin night-shirt and night-cap. 

We had been sailing a good many hours 
since we passed Ardnamurchan — or, as Hugh 
preferred to call it, * Andrew Murrican "— 
and had never seen a glimpse of land; we 
were, presumably, now well up the Sound of 
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PETS IN THE NAVY. 
Bv Н. G. LEY, R.N. 


the latter are being inspected the monkey 
will carry out an inspection on his own 
account, following the officer up and down 
the ranks. One I knew took his ration of 
rum without turning a hair, but occasionally 
got too much. His temper afterwards was 
always vile, as not infrequently happens in 
other cases. When cocoa was being issued 
from the copper, the monkey always sat on 
the edge to watch the proceedings. One day, 
either from curiosity or through greed, he 
overbalanced himself and fell in. As the 
cocoa was boiling, this was the end of that 
monkey. 

Chameleons are queer pets. We had two 
once, which lived on a brass bar running 
overhead from one end of the room to the 
other; they lived at opposite ends, because 
they were bitter enemies. They hated one 
another like poison, and consequently had 
тапу battles. They would advance towards 
one unother on this rail until within striking 
distance, when they would halt, puff them- 
selves out like balloons, and then butt with 
their heads. This occupation, for want of. а 
better word, we called ** bifling ’’ one another: 


Sleat, but how far depended on our rate of 
sailing ; and it was impossible to say what 
that was exactly, in the rough, irregular seas 
through which we passed. 

Our destination for that night was Loch 
Hourn, in Inverness-shire, which lies opposite 
to the isle of Oronsay on the Skye coast. 

There was a ditference of opinion among 
our mariners wliether or not we had reached 
and passed the mouth of Loch Hourn. 

To decide the point, the yacht was headed 
rather more to the west, to see if we could 
make out the lighthouse on the isle of Oron- 
say. Asthe weather was now beginning to 
clear up а little, we were not long in making 
out, very dimly, the island and lighthouse 
of Oronsay, though the larger isle of Skye, 
immediately behind it, was still enveloped in 
misty rain-clouds. The Tansy was then 
headed eastward, the weather getting clearer 
and better every instant, as if a new day 
were duwning with the setting of the sun. 

And when we reached the mouth of Loch 
Hourn and turned our eyes to the west, the 
misty clouds were rolled away, almost as 
quickly as if the tableaux curtains of a theatre 
were drawn aside ; we saw the blue sky, then 
the grey mists over the isle of Skye were 
iransformed to dazzling white clouds, over 
which appeared the blue, jagged peaks of 
the Cuchullin Hills, while the land below 
the clouds revealed itself in shades of green 
and brown, as the nearer and lower, rolling, 
undulating peninsula of Sleat. 

The firmament continued to grow more 
transparent, and, looking  south-westward, 
we saw the long-shaped isle of Eig and the 
loftier isle of Ronin, or Rum, faintly and 
ethereally, but with the outlines quite distinct, 
shimmering against the still more ethereal 
sky of the horizon. 

We sailed up Loch Hourn some ten miles 
or so, and then were produced the Admiralty 
charts for this ioch. Monuments of patient, 
careful industry are these Admiralty charts, 
with all the soundings marked, so that even 
on the darkest night the anxious mariner 
may tell exactly over what part of a harbour 
he is sailing. by dropping the lead and finding 
the depth of the water. 

The anchor was dropped in twelve fathoms, 
our favourite depth. Sails were lowered and 
stays were slackened, and all turned in to 
enjoy the much-needed tea. 

(To be continued.) 


I have never heard of the word either before 
or since, but it seemed to describe the action 
so well. These encounters always resulted 
in one or both coming off on to the table with 
u bump; we put them back again on opposite 
ends of the bar, where they would sit and 
glare mutual detiance until such time as they 
felt fit to renew the combat. One was a 
bully, but the other got even with him 
occasionally by sneaking up behind and 
knocking him off when he wasn't looking. 
The ship was infested by small cock- 
roaches (not pet ones), which we caught in a 
biscuit-tin. The chameleons ate them, and 
at the same time each night dropped down 
on to the table to be fed. They knew their 
dinner-hour to a nicety. It was quite a 
study to watch them catch flies: as you 
know, they have long tongues, which they 
keep coiled up inside their mouths. A ty 
would walk about aimlessly while the 
chameleon apparently dozed, but in reality 
measuring the distance. When the fly pot 
within. range, out went the tongue like 
lightning-and~exitofly. А gurgling of the 
throat was the only indication as to where it 
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Like all their species, they were 


` constantly changing colours; green ordin- 


arily, ours would go yellow when in a rage, 
стеу and almost transparent when basking in 
the sunlight, which latter they were very fond 
of doing. Опе met its death by being trodden 
on, the other obviously through overeating, 
though we stretched a point and called it 
“natural causes.” 

A brown bear was once my experience. It 
was brought home by a ship coming from 
the Pacific Station, and was tame enough 
when young, but got to showing temper as 
it grew old. Its claws had to be cut 
periodically, and on one particular occasion, 
when they had been allowed to grow too 
long, it was taken to its destination in a cab. 
Being shut up anywhere always annoyed it, 
and in this case the cab suffered ; there was 
not much of the latter left when it reached 
its destination —cushions, padding, etc., being 
torn to bits and the windows smashed. On 
another occasion it was shut up in a room, 
with & view to its dashing out against the 
person who should be so unfortunate as to 
open the door; but the trick didn't come off, 
for the bear got tired, and after doing all the 
mischief possible, tried to get out of the 
port; he only succeeded in getting his 
head and one paw through, but this was 
enough for a man who happened to ba 
standing on deck immediately above; the 
look of the bear was sufficient to convince 
him that he was somewhat annoyed about 
«omething, and so he didn't wait to receive 
him. 

) The hear was very fond of condensed 
milk, and when tempted by a tin of it would 


- doa lot of tricks, such as climbing up the 


rigging, turning head over heels, etc. He 
always had to perform when visitors came 
on board. A form of ainusement he did not 
take to kindly was *' steeplechasing," but we 
gave him no option. We would arrange 
rows of forms and then chivvey him, until 
goaded to the right pitch of fury, and the 
rest was easy enough. He would clear all 
the obstacles in fine style, but woe betide 
aryone he caught. It generally meant a 
new pair of garments. He was greedy in 


..the extreme when eating condensed milk, 


and seldom waited for the tin to be properly 
opened before he got his tongue in. The 
conseyuence was that he got it torn to bits. 
1 suppose he thought it was worth it. 

This climbing the rigging was the cause 
once of a young officer breaking his leg. 
They were racing down, the bear on the 
ratlines and the officer down the iron steps 
on the side of the military mast; the officer 
fell and came to the deck with a bump, with 
the result stated. The bear upset the 
Admiral one day when pursuing & young 
officer who had been annoying him. The 
young officer dasbed one side of the Admiral 


, and the bear between his legs, causing him 


ee 


to sit down in rather a hurry. This episode 


` was а painful one to both the actors, one 


being tied up for a week and chastised with 
a broom-handle, the other beaten in the usual 
manner. 

The bear liked cherries, and never let the 
opportunity slip if any came within reach. 
During the men's dinner-hour people came 
on board selling fruit and other things. 
The cherries were brought off by women, 


- who carried them on their heads in baskets. 


His favourite artifice was to go up behind 
and clutch the woman round the waist witli 
his fore-paws. The woman would, of course, 
scream and drop the basket, and there you 
are. You could beat him with sticks aud 
broom-handles, and kick and haul until you 
were tired, but nothing would move him 
until he had had enough. On these 
occasions, too, he had & knack of showing 


. his teeth, and you had to be more than 


ordinarily careful. Thursday afternoon in a 
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ship is always a holiday, and nearly all the 
men go to sleep, stretching out along the 
decks wherever there is a place vacant. The 
bear did the same, and would sleep with his 
head on one man, while the other men, in 
their turn, used him as a pillow. He used 
to go grubbing about the decks pickinggnp 
scraps, and eventually died from an overdose 
of red Jead, having taken more than his 
ordinary allowance. Perhaps it was just as 
well, for his temper was becoming villainous. 

Dogs are naturally met with frequently. 
In one ship we had a Maltese bulldog, which, 
strangely enough, had a particular dislike to 
his countrymen, whom he would go for on 
sight. This dislike extended to French 
poodles; he couldn’t stand their being woolly 
one end and shaved the other. In consequence 
of these two prejudices, much of his master’s 
time was occupied in extricating him from 
rows and in apologising to the other people. 

Sometimes the dog was put to bed, and 
would look comical lying there with a pipe in 
his mouth, uniform cap on his bead, and bis 
paws through the sleeves of a pyjama jacket. 
He belonged to the Navigating Officer, who, 
in the Navy, has a youngster to assist, his 
nickname being invariably “Tanky,” and 
this name was appropriately bestowed on the 
dog also. There being thus two, they became 
“ Tanky " senior and “ Tanky " junior; but 
it was always impressed on the young officer 
that the dog was the senior, and that whenever 
they went away on duty together the dog took 
precedence, the order of the procession being 
firstly the Navigating Officer, next the dog. 
and lastly the young officer. This dog is, to 
tne best of my belief, still alive, and has settled 
down in honourable retirement with a wife, 
on from all the worries and troubles of a ship 

ife. 

It is quite droll to watch a dog which has not 
previously been to sea getting his“ sea-legs." 
It takes him & long while to grasp the fact 
that the trouble his feet give him is due to 
the ship, and not his fault at all, and, until 
herealises that, he has many sorrowful reflec- 
tions on the evils of intemperance. He tries 
each leg by itself first, and then the others 
in a series of permutations and combinations. 
He finds the occupation very discouraging, 
but perseveres, and puts on a lot of side when 
he has learnt how to do it. 

A guinea-pig is a useless sort of thing to 
have at sea, and I don’t remember now how 
we became possessed of one, but there it was. 
The animal always appeared on show oc- 
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casions, decorated with flowers, so completely 
covered sometimes that, when he was 
moving about, you really couldn't tell which 
end was which. 

Perhaps the queerest beast of all on our 
ship was a baby camel, which we picked up 
in the Levant. Its first night ou board will 
never be forgotten by those who were un- 
lucky enough to be in the vicinity. When 
camels are unhappy they can’t go into a 
corner and keep it to themselves, but ex- 
press their feelings in a long-drawn-out 
agonising howl, which commences in “р” 
sharp and finishes in the place where their 
boots would be if they wore any. You feel 
like howling yourself, out of sympathy. 
Our camel kept this noise up all night, and 
kept half the people in the fleet up too. 
Such messages as “ For goodness’ sake give 
your camel a sleeping-draught " and “ Has 
your camel got the hump?"' were con- 
stantly arriving, keeping the signalmen busy. 

During the hot weather we dined on deck, 
and the camel always came in to dessert, 
making a round of the table, eating up the 
remnants. He wasn't fastidious, and set 
more store on quantity than quality. A 
peculiarity of camels is that they spread all 
four legs at right-angles to the body when 
running. We seldom encouraged our benst 
to do it, though, as he wanted half the ship 
to himself to move with any comfort. I 
don't know what we should have done if he 
had lived to grow to any size, but he soon 
died. We sent him on shore for a change, 
but the native who was supposed to look 
after him couldn't have done so, for he 
came off a bag of bones, and died, in spite of 
all our care. 

A cheetah, or tiger-cat, we once had was 
nota pleasant shipmate. He spent all his 
day spitting fire and brimstone at everybody 
within reach, and springing out at you from 
odd corners. You never felt quite safe; the 
men suffered most, as their bare feet were 
always open to attack. It rather anticipated 
a violent death by taking itself off first, being 
found dead in its cage one morning—through 
rage, so it was said, because it wanted to get 
at somebody and couldn't. І never saw such 
a bad-tempered beast in all my life. 

Of course, there are many more kinds of 
pets met with at sea, such as cats, parrots, 
rabbits, etc., but these are common enough 
everywhere, and the mere fact of their being 
in a ship would not invest them with any 
unusual sort of interest. 
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Re Сокалі, is so familiar an object that it 

will probably come as a surprise to many 
to see what it looks like when alive, as shown 
in the annexed illustration of a much mugni- 
fied branch. Here arethe eight-rayed polyps 
protruding from, the holes in which they take 
refuge when alarmed, all with their tentacles 


Fie. 1. 


expanded ready for business. Here is the 
stock built of carbonate of lime in so definite 


Fie. 3. 


a manner that it can be at once recognised 
under the microscope and imitations detected 
at u glance; and here ure the fine furrows 
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CORALS AND CORAL. 
By W. J. GORDON, 


Author of “ Our Country's Wildflowers,” etc. etc. 


ich groove it, in which run the deep 


canals connecting the polyps together and 


forming them into a community. 

Corals are of many $a 
colours; some white as 
snow, some black as 
ebony, some red as ver- 


milion, some bright blue. They are essentially 
sea-anemones that secrete carbonate of lime 
to form a skeleton as a support 
and protection. They are small, 
but that they should build up 
such masses as, for instance, the 
Great Barrier Reef of Australia, 
which is a thousand miles long, 
is not to be wondered at when 
we consider their numbers and 
their voracity. They are quite 
as greedy as the sea-anemone, 
if not more so, and, as is known 
to all who have kept anemones 
in aquariums and watched them 
feed, this is saying much. The 
way in which а meek-looking 
anemone will seize on a piece of 
meat, digest the tlesh and throw 
out the fat, is quite a lesson, 
though of course it does not as 
& rule feed on ment, but on small 
fish, molluscs, and crustaceans, 
and anything not too large in 
the animal way that may come 
within range. 

The part with which. the 
anemone sticks to the rock is 
called the foot, and :n the coral 
it is the foot that secretes the 
lime. Some of the corals live 
solitary lives, each by itself, help- 
ing none and being helped by 
none, and giving off its young 
into the water to drift where 
fate may take it. Some bud off 
their young, which remain with them, like 


them secreting lime, the result being that the 
living bases coalesce with each other.and 


form the stocks and masses that are so wel 


known. Fora time all the young communits 


remain in communication with єс othdP 
1 


but as the mass increases the living matte: 
dies in the lower portions, which become 
entirely stony, while the building still goes 
on above on the ancestral foundations. And 
all the time, though each anima! gets as much 
food as it can, it does not thrive at the 
expense of the community, as by a system ol 
canals it shares its overplus with the rest хс 
that they really form one organism with 
many mouths. 

They do not all build on the same plan 
Some bud only at wide intervals, and con 
sequently each polyp has a definite branct 
to itself, living іп a hole at the top and con: 
tinuing to build as long as life lasts. Other 
bud closely, so that there is no room fo! 
branching, and the pedestals run up along 
side each other; others form a solid mas: 
owing to the buds pressing against enc! 
other on all sides and forming hexagons ou 
of circles in much the same way as the cel 
of the honey-bee becomes hexagonal. An: 
in the brain corals the polyps bud but do n. 
separate, so that the mass eventually become: 
& community in which the families are mor: 
definitely separated from each other than th. 
individuals, which form curving lines wiu 
their mouths side by side along them. 

These reef-building corals have, as a rule 
six rays; the red coral belongs to anothe: 
group, in which the rays of tentacles numbe: 
eight, as shown in our next illustration. ir 
which we have a complete colony of the 
natural size. The polyp's body is cylindrica 
in shape, a thin transparent tube surrounding 
& spacious cavity divided into eight compart 
ments by eight vertical partitions. At th: 
upper зоа this pouch opens into a mouth 
surrounded by the eight fringed tentacles 


and, at the lower end, into the canal with 
«hich it is connected to the canals of the 
xher polyps in the way and for the purposes 
already mentioned. 

Every year the internal partitions bear 
тиз, which develop when they are formed 
antil they become active young, which begin 
by turning over in the maternal cavity and 
end by emerging from the mouth, and 
foraging off on their own account, as shown 
ю our next illustration. Such of these as 
escape their multitudinous enemies eventu- 
Шу settle down on some rock or shell 
other hard support, and there, changing 
ito full-grown polyps, begin to build and 
d until they аге sufticiently estab- 
ished to increase both by budding and 
eggs. As а rule, each colony is entirely 
ale or female, but in some cases both 


х the days of good Queen Bess a form of 
singlesticks was very popular among the 
ys and apprentices, the sticks they used 
еіп called “ wasters.” These were wooden 
words, somewhat heavier than the sticks in 
ent use, and were frequently substituted 
ır the sword in sword-and-buckler contests. 
Backswording with sticks —which ia some- 
hing like singlesticks —was practically а 
ational pastime in the days of George r. 
ind George п.; and in the country parts, a 
aan who could hold his own with the sticks 
ав quite a “lion,” while proficiency in this 
port was considered as great an accomplish- 
nt, and as worthy of cultivation, as that 
f wrestling, as those who have read the 
escription of backawording at the “ Veast ” 
in“ Tom Brown's Schooldays" will doubt- 
less remember. 

Of course, those were the days when & 
nowledge of swordsmanship was almost 
«sential, but since then this knowledge has 
iippily become unnecessary. 

. There seems to me, however, to be no 
pason why boys should not be able to handle 
he sticks intelligently and to advantage in 
he school gymnasium, instead of simply 


ring about one another, with no idea how 
‘attack or to defend. The alert bearing, 
‚е resourcefulness, the good temper, the 
pility to seize opportunities—no matter how 
fant ue strength and quickness which 
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sexes are found on the same stock, and, 
rarely, in the same individual. Thus there 
are two methods of reproduction: sexual, 
in the form of eggs yielding both sexes, 
and asexual, in the form of buds yielding 
only one sex, male or female as the case 
may be. 

In the six-rayed corals the lime is secreted 
by the outer skin, but in this group the 
secretion takes place between the outer skin 
and the lining of the body-cavity in the 
form of small spicules of characteristic 
shape; and in the red coral (Corallium 
rubrum) it is these living spicules coalesced 
which form the solid axis and give the 
definite structure which makes it so easily 
recognisable under the microscope. 

The red coral of the shops comes only 
from the Mediterranean and the Adriatic 


SINGLESTICKS. 


(WüA Illustrations by M. FITZGERALD.) 


are fostered and improved by this sport will 
stand by а boy in any walk of life, or in any 
hobby or game he may pursue. 
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the chief supply being yielded oy the banks 
off Tunis, Algiers, and the Balearic Isles, but 
as coral is of slow growth, and the ** fishers ” 
are many, it is not to be wondered at that 
the supply is falling off. In fact, for the 
coral, if not for the fishers, it would be a 
good thing for it to go out of fashion for 
a time. It is dredged up from depths of 
forty fathoms and more, and, as it has a 
tendency to grow best on the under-side of 
overhanging rocks, a fair amount of skill is 
required in securing it. When dredged up 
it looks very ditferent from what it does when 
made into jewellery, but the clearing off of the 
rind soon reveals the familiar form and colour. 
Solid as it looks, it is curiously light, so that 
the five pounds or so an ounce paid for the 
finest is not so out of the way as would at 
first sight appear. 


Bv T. PHILLIPS Новвтхз (Winner of Amateur Championship of England for Sabres, 1899, 1901, and 1902). 


* 
а proper bout, or “loose play," may be in- 
dulged in, each boy striving his utmost to 
hit and to parry, the attacks being unnamed. 
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It is quite possible for two boys to help 
one another to learn the most important 
points of singlesticks by one of them acting 
on the defensive while the other attacks, 
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after naming the attack he intends to make. 
This gives an opportunity of making correct 
parries; and, if the boys act alternately on 
the defensive and attack, the result will be 
most gratifying &nd beneficial. Afterwards 


Before commencing а practice, proper masks 
for the head should be put on, and ought 
not to be taken off until the bout is finished. 
A glove may be worn on the hand, but this 
is not so important as the mask. 

The first thing necessary for correct 
fencing is a good position of “on guard," 
shown in fig. 1. The right foot should be in 
a line with the left heel, at right-angles to 
it, and at a distance from it equal to at least 
twice, and not more than two and a-half 
times, the length of the foot. The weight of 
the body should be evenly borne by the legs, 
and the body kept supple from the hips. 
The stick must be held firmly, but not with 
a grip of iron; the point about on a level 
with the eyes, the supposed edge turned to 
the right, and the back of the hand turned 
up. It is better not to put the thumb round, 
but to lay it along the back of the stick, as 
it is more easy to direct a hit, although 
requiring slightly more strength of wrist. 

The left arm should be tucked away be- 
hind the back, underneath the coat or jacket. 

Fig. 2 illustrates the position of the attack 
on the lunge. In making the lunge from 
* on guard," the left leg must be straightened 
quickly and the right foot advanced as far 
as necessary. The left foot should be kept 
firmly on the ground, and the right foot 
should not be advanced too far. The right 
arm must be straightened, and the edge of 
the stick turned towards the part at which 
the attack is made. To recover “оп guard," 
bend the left leg vigorously to draw the body 
back, while the right leg at the same time 
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presses back and is recovered to its proper 
distance from the left foot, both legs being 
well bent while “ on guard.” 

If you wish to retire out of reach of an 
opponent, or for any other reason, carry the 
left foot about six inchcs to the rear, and 
bring the right foot a like distance smartly 
after ıt, the space between the two feet 
remaining as before. When you have 
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nont may, by parrying quickly, stop your 
riposte and make a counter riposte on you, 
which you іп turn may parry and riposte; 
and so on until one or the other is hit or 
retires out of distance. 

To parry a blow aimed at the right side 
of the body below the shoulder, drop the 
point of thc stick, but be particularly careful 
to kecp the hand well up (fig. 4). You can 


"uper. 


the fourth for the left side—will meet practi. 
cally all attacks, provided the hand is raised . 
or lowered sufficiently to meet the attack: 
with the “ forte ” (the part of the stick nearest 
the basket or guard). 

It is advisable, however, to know and prac. 
tise the other parries, as there are occasions: 
when it is slower and more awkward to take: 
an attack with any of the above four. 


mastered these four movements and рові. 
tions —and you must practise them con- 
stantly— the parries should be learnt. 

In parrying, the body must be kept quite 
still at first, the arm only being used. A 
downward blow at the head is parried as in 
fig. 3, the hand well advanced. A riposte 
(or replying hit) should follow every parry. 
From this parry, riposte anywhere on the 


right side, by quitting the other stick and 
striking with the arm only, the lunge not 
being used if the opponent is near enough 
to be touched without lunging. Another 
riposte is a hit at the head or anywhere on 
the left side of your opponent. For this 
riposte, swing the stick backwards after 
parrying, by a free movement of the wrist 
only, and, when clear of the attacking stick, 
strike at the head or elsewhere. Your oppo- 


easily riposte, from this parry, on the head 
or right side of your opponent ; but a riposte 
which is difficult to parry, and also rather 
difficult to make, may be aimed at the left side 
of your antagonist. You must turn the wrist 
quickly without quitting the other stick, turn- 
ing the edge towards the left, and strike direct 
from the parry after you have turned the wrist. 

The “ ол guard " position (fig. 1) covers all 


attacks made on the right side above the 
right arm. 

A hit at the left side of the body or head is 
parried by carrying the right hand across the 
body to the left, first turning the wrist so as 
to bring the edge to the left (fig. 5). 

The riposte is made on the head or left 
side of your opponent. 

These four parries—the first for the head, 
the second and third for the right side, and 


Fig. 6 is another parry for the head, ard i 
made by turning the back of the hand to th 
front, edge of stick uppermost and horizonta 
or with the point sloping very slightly dow: 
wards, not upwards. The direct riposte is mac 
similarly to that from the other head parry. 

Fig. 7 is rather a ditticult parry. Fron 
“ on guard," turn the hand quickly over an 
bring the edge uppermost, then drop tl 
point and draw the hand back on a lev 
with the shoulder, bending the wrist ar 
keeping the edge turned towards the le 


front, blade perpendicular and not in rear 


the right knee. This parry covers 1 
whole of the left side, from the shoul. 
downwards. The riposte should be delive. 
by swinging the point back and over v: 
opponent’s stick on to his head or left sid. 
Fig. 8 shows a parry for a low upward Ы 
directed at the left side, and gives а ge 
opportunity for a very effective reply 
turning the wrist without quitting the ot 
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stick, and then striking at the right side 
under the arm. 

You will see, by now, that the game in 
parrying is not only to avoid being hit, but to 
hit your opponent, after having parried his 
attack, and never to let slip an opportunity 
for a riposte. From most parries there are 
two ways of making ariposte—one by quitting 
and striking direct from the parry, the other 
by swinging your stick back and over or 
under the opponent’s stick, and then hitting 
at any exposed part of the target you may 
choose. 

As to the attack, you must remember that, 
having made up your mind to try to hit, go 
for that part of the target without any hesita- 
tion and for all you are worth. There is 
nothing worse than a half-hearted attempt. 
You will also see how essential it is to have 
a good use of the legs. The left leg, especi- 
ally, must be straightened quickly, to force 
thc body out and not to allow it just simply to 
fall forward. Don’t forget always to recover 
to the correct position of “on guard,” legs 
bent, and the arm ready to parry and riposte, 
or to make another attack at once if your 
first has failed. 

As regards the target, the championship 
rules allow hits on the leg as well as the 
body to count; but in the Royal Military 
Tournament only hits above the hips (arms 
and body) arc allowed to count. This, I think, 
is preferable, and makes better and closer 
play. 

Up to the present I have mentioned direct 
attacks, parries, and ripostes only; but the 
great charm ot singlesticks (and, in fact, 
of a'l fencing) lic; in the combination of the 
attacks or parrics. By a combined attack I 
mean making a pretended attack, or “ feint,” 
to draw a certain parry, and then to deceive 
that parry and hit at some other part of the 
target. For instance, suppose you make a 
feint at the right side, and your opponent 
commences to parry as in fig. 4, as soon as 
you see that you have drawn him to that 
parry you make your real attack by aiming 
immediately at the head or left side, without 
your stick having been touched by his parry. 
The combined attack may be made up 
of three or four feints before the real 
attack is delivered. Here are a few combined 
attacks, but the pupil may, with a little 
thought, easily invent his own. 

(1) Feint nt the head, real attack at right 
or left side. 

(2) Feint at the right or left side, real 
attack at head. 

(3) Feint at the right side, real attack at 
left side. 

(4) Feint at the right side and head, real 
attack at right side, etc. 

In fencing, you must try to discover 
your opponent's favourite parries and 
ripostes, and then lay traps for him by draw- 
ing his parry and reply, and being ready 
with a counter parry and riposte. Whenever 
you arc fencing, you should endeavour to find 
out what your opponent intends to do, and 
wha: hc is likely to do if suddenly surprised. 
If you discover this, you must take every 
advantage of your information. In fact, you 
must use your wits, and think during the 
whole time you aro fencing. 

Singlesticks is a gentlemanly sport, and in 
evcrything you do you ought to remember 
these few precepts. Never take & mean 
advantage of your opponent, and do not 
commence your attack until you have crossed 
sticks, and it is clear that you are both 
ready. If you make an attack and your 
opponent does not parry, but makes & counter 
attack and touches you before you have 
touched him—a phase of play usually called 
а '* time-hit "— stop your attack at once, as 
it is the first to touch who counts the hit. 
There is nothing more detestable than to 
see a man who has already been touched 
deliberately hit his opponent. Yet accidents 
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will happen, and you may be unable to stop 
your blow, but do, if you can; and should 
you make a slip, apologise for it immediately. 
On the other hand, avoid “ time-hitting"" as 
much as possible, and trust to your parry 
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rather than to hitting more quickly than 
your opponent. Play the game fairly, and I 
assure you that you will get more fun, 
pleasure, health, and strength out of single- 
Sticks than out of most indoor games. 


ELECTRICITY IN THE BEDROOM. 


HOW TO MAKE A 


NOVEL ELECTRICAL ALARM. 


By HAROLD SLEEK. 


I AM never surprised to hear of any new device sug- 
gested bv the study of that boundless science, 
electricity. To those of my readera who are interested 
in all such developments it is my desire to add another 
to their store. Placed in such circumstances as we 
humans are, sleep is necessary during certain hours ; 


Fig. 1. 


but when the orb of day has duly risen we often find 
our slumbers very annoying. To obvinte this, alarm 
clocks were invented ; but tor the succeeding genera- 
tions electricity has been in requisition. We now have 
electrical alarms warranted to wake us up at the 
required hour, make us get out of bed and stop the 
bell. What happens then? We 
give a yawn, a stretch, a shiver, 
and a look at the nest just va- 
cated—all on account of that 
bothering bell ! That look settles 
it—in we jump again, and are 
soon unconscious of flying mo- 
menta. to say nothing of trains, 
Imagine one's feelings when one is just too late ! 

One's own experiences give us fresh ideas. I will 
endeavour to explain an easy method of overcoming the 
difficulty already referred to, as well as some imple 
details in fitting up an alarm itself. To до this we shall 
require the following : an electric battery to produce the 
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We now come to the novel part of our alarum. This 
is an arrangement to be attached under the bed. Take 
two boards, each twelve by one and a-half by half an 
inch in size. Now for each board cut two pieces of 
clock-spriug about eight inches long. To one end of 
each spring attach a small piece of wire, making a good 
metallic connection between each wire and 
spring. Now wrap each connection with 
greased brown paper and then fasten the 
springs on the wood, one’ at cach end, ғо 
that the free ends overlap in the middle аз 
in diagram No. 1. 

Now bend the springs so that when free 
they will not touch one another, but when 
pressed A will touch B. The epriugs can be fixed to 
the wood by string tightly bound round the whole if 
holes cannot be made in the springs to screw them 
down; or nails with overlapping heads driven in at 
the side of the spring answer well. 

These boards аге now placed under the bed, either 
on the irou iaths or between the bed-springs, so that as 
soon as any weight is put on the bed A will be pressed 
on R, but not otherwise. 

The next thing to be considered is the fitting up of 
an alarm clock that will set the bell ringing at the 
required time. There are several ways of doing this, 
but I will simply give my method of using a cheap 
alarm drum clock for this purpose. My method depends 
upon the shape of the winding-handles at the back of 
the clock which I think is well known, thus: When 
the alarm rings, thia handie will be seen to unwind. 
If, then, after winding up the alarm, I suspend the 
pons of a nail in the groove marked А, this nail will 

tipped off when the alarm rings. The following 
diagram will make further explanation easy. Suppose 
the clock has been wound up and set for six o'clock. 
The bead of the nail A is metallically connented with 
a flexible hanging wire B. The point is su«pended in 
the alarm handle-groove of the clock. Under the nail 
stretches 4 bridge of uncovered wire, E, upon which the 
uail will drop at віх o'clock, when tipped off the handle, 
and then the electric current can pass round a von- 
nected channel from c to р. 


Fig. 3. 


electric current ; a good and effective electric bell; an 
arrangement that will stop the bell ringing when the 
sleeper gets out of the bed, but will start it again if he 
attempts to get in ; & clock that will set the bell going 
at the required time ; and, lastly, enough wire to make 
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the necessary connections. These parta I will now pro- 
ceed to explain. 

The battery shou'd consist of two quart size 
Leclanché cells, smaller sizes not being so effective. 

I should advise you not to buy a cheap bell ; it will 
soon get out of order, and will uee up the battery more 
quickly. The best bells are the hanging ones with the 
working inside, They need but little attention, have a 
good ring, are convenient for harging, and huve a neat 
appearance. 


We now require some wire to make thc necessary 
connections, Ordinary bellbanger's wire is most use- 
ful, as the wires are already well insulated, and can 
be easily fixed to walls, etc. Special staples can be 
bought which do not cut the coverings. Inthe case of 
the two boards under the bed, join 
the wires as іп tho liagram. Now 
take one of the combined wires to 
one of the bell terminals and the 
other to the carbon of the battery. 
Then connect the zinc of the battery 
with the nail wire lettered c in fig. 3, 
and the other terminal of the bell 
with the suspended wire Е in the 
same figure, Now when one or both 
of the springs nre pressed by a 
weight on the bed, and when the 
nail has fallen on the suspended 
wire E, the current of electricity 
can pass round the circnit and ring the bell ; but when 
the weight is removed from the bed, the connection is 
broken and the bell stops, only to riug againif the bed 
is again pressed. 

In conclusion, I wish my readers every success in 
fitting up this useful, interesting, and effective alarm, 
and trust Т have made my instructions intelligible. 
I hope they will not be angry with their once 
comfortable bed when it turns them out in the 
morning. 
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8. J. KELLY.—1. “ Тһе Silver Canon " was in our sixth 
volume, long since out of print. 2. There is no one 
book. The nearest to it is * Our Country's Birds,” 
price 6s., published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


Н. U. S8MITHE.—The safest way is to pronounce the 


б. №, R.— The Railway Clearing-house is in Seymour 


Street, N.w.; the Bankers’ Clearing-house is in Post- 
Office Court, running from Lombard Street to King 
William Street, Е.с. You might obtain particulars 
of admission by applving to the secretary in each 
case. The Raiiway Clearing-house has a very large 


R. B. D.—You ought to run one hundred yards іп 


11 seconds, and clear 5 ft. in the high jump. These 
things are frequently done in our pubiic-school 
sports. : The other things only appear in the pro- 
grammes of the smaller schools, and there are no 
reporta, let alone records, 
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name ах it is spelt and accept politely whatever 
correction may be offered. Pronunciation depends 
very much on the pronouncers, and in some cases ig 
rather far-fetched. For instance, there isa village in 
Wiltshire the name of which is spelt Etchilhampton 
and pronounced Ashelton—by some people at any 
rate. 


В.О.Р." READER.—Touch-pieces were coins, or rather 
medals, given by the king to persons he had * touched 
for the King's Evil.” otherwise scrofula. The last 
person touched in this country was Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, the dictionary editor. His touch-piece had 
on one side Soli Deo Gloria, nnd on the other Anna 
DG. M. BR. F. et Н. REG. Charles 11. touched more 
people than any other monarch, the record for his 
reign being 92,107, but it is worth noting that he 
never touched anybody who had not been prepared 
for the ceremony by John Brown, his surgeon, so 
that he did his best to secure a good percentage of 
cures, thanks to the doctor's treatment. 


F. L. A.—It is Pinhay Lanslip, not far from Charmouth, 
& delightful place; the only drawback, if drawback 
it be, being the number of vipers, which are more 
numerous among the underwood than in any place in 
England that we know of, except the New Forest. 
It is quite a happy hunting-ground for the naturalist 
and geologist. 


GEoncGE.—]1. There is an article on making a cuckoo 
clock in the fourth volume of * Workshop Receipts.” 
As the tail goes up the head goes down and the beak 
opens. The bird is hollow. 2. You can fit the 
arrangement to almost any clock and have the bird 
as big as a raven if you like, but a raven with a 
cuckoo cry might alarm the nervous, unless you 
had an explanatory label affixed to it. “ Workshop 
Receipts” is published by Messrs, Spon, 125 Strand. 
It costs 5s., and any bookseller can get it for you, И 
you order it. 


MarcorM.—'The Box tunnel is not the same at both 
ends. АЁ the east end it has its natural oolite roof. 
at the west end it is brick. It runs through great 
oolite, fuller's earth, inferior oolite, blue marl, and 
lias clay, the lias being on the Bristol side. 


Н. F.—It is not quite correct to say that Somersetshire 
was so called from Somerton near Wells. Better put 
it the other way round, and say that Somertou was 
the capital of the Sumer-setas, from whom Somerset- 
shire derived ite name. It was an important place wE N *- 

in the days of King Ina, but that is a long time T con, E 

ago. 5 "d J. Sworn risn 

І. С. P.—1. There are cleven-twelfths of gold іп standard 7 BAIT 
gold, and thirty-seven fortieths of silver in standard - т 
silver. The bronze of our coinage consists of ninety- 
five parts of copper, four of tin, and one of zinc. 
Silver is not a legal tender for more chan 2l., or 
coppers for more than ]3., but the coppers can be in 
farthings if you like 2. If а draper marks an 
article at 34d. he must sell it at that price, and you 
can make him do во if you think it worth while to 
take legal proceedings, No excuse that he “ does 
not take farthings” will avail him. 


J. WyATT.—It was the Sir Henry Wyatt imprisoned in 
the Tower by Richard ти. to whom the cat brought 
а pigeon every day and dropped it in to him between 
the window-bars. He died in 1527, and was the 
father of Sir Thomas Wyatt, the poet. 


P. O'BRIEN.— There are no snakes in Ireland, but the 
viviparous lizard is found there, во that it is not 
true that there are no reptiles Among the amphi- 
bians Ireland sesses the common frog, the natter- 
jack toad, and the smooth newt. St. Patrick may 
or may not have cleared them out, but they are there 
now. 


ADMIRER.—We are now publishing eight of Talbot 
Baines Reed's tales in 3s. 64. volumes. Tney are: 
“The Fiftu Form at St. Dominic's,” “The Cock 
House at Felsgarth," “The Master of the Shell,” 
“Тот, Dick, and Harry," “The Adventures of a 
Three-Guinea Watch," * My Friend Smith," "A Dog 
with a Bad Name," and “ Reginald Cruden.” The 
earliest was the ** Three-Guinea Watch." They are 
nl! ood, though we may not be the proper people to 


staff, and it is obvious that the majority must be 
engaged in clerical work of the most mechanical 
order. You will probably find that there is a long 
list of applicants for employment. 


SANDOWN 11.—You could learn all about them at the 
People's Palace in the Mile End Road 


Е. SMITH.—The oilskins worn by sailors are generally 
made of twilled calico dipped in the blood of bui- 
locks and hung up to dry. When dry they are given 
а coat of raw linseed-oil], with an ounce of litharze 
to every pint ; when that ís dry another coat of the 
same is applied, and then another when that is dry. 


High Life below Water. 


When the haughty De Prawns hired a sea-horse for a ride over the sands, they ignored their humble 
relatives, the Shrimps of Shrimpville. 


Anglers, Note, Please І 


“ Are fresh-worm chops cheaper to-day, Mr. Swordfish ? " 
TET “ Yes, Miss Smelt; here is a cheap line just come down this minute. Allow nie to cut you some off ?" 
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August Delights. 
(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper" by J. P. FITZGERALD.) 


Price One Penny. 
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CHRIS CUNNINGHAM: 


A STORY OF THE STIRRING DAYS OF NELSON. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


Author of “ The Shell-Hunters," “ The Cruise of the * Arctic For, " “Allan Adair,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXI.—THE DESERTER FROM HIS MAJESTY’S SERVICE. 


# үүт! my hearty,” cried Whitworth, 
* you don’t mean to say you've been 
drinking." 

“I have not, sir, but —— Why, I feel an 
arrant coward, or I did when that black- 
buttoned man stared at me so." 

" You a coward, the hero of a score of 
fights while yet in your "teens, and one of 
the men of the Neptune ! ° 

“ Аһ, sir—ah, Mr. Whitworth, ‘ conscience 
does make cowards of us all.’ ” 

* But 

“Don’t you remember that I am a de- 
ветќег ? ” 

Whitworth laughed so loud that the pass- 
ing seamen paused to look. 

* Ha, ha, ha! But behold ! " he said, ** he 
who sought your life is dead. I was in that 
desertion job, you know. Fact is, I was the 
oecasion of all your trouble, and I have 
regretted it all the time. But you are dead 
yourself, my dear Wild Cat." 

“ Т аш dead, you say! Well, I must say 
I feel pretty solid for а ghost, Mr. Whit- 
worth." 

“ But I tell you that you are dead. And 
dead you ought to remain. So there!” 

“Well, here or there, Mr. Whitworth, I 
don't quite understand." 

“Tt was just like this, then. When that 
scoundrel of & sea-lawyer got scuppered in 
the boat action, I was provisionally pro- 
moted. My promotion has been confirined 
now, you will perceive by my uniform." 

“Yes.” 

“Well, my friend, it was like this. Mr. 
Commander Fiery-Beak, lawyer though he 
was, left his papers in a confusion that 
would have made a Frenchman blush, and 
the first luff told me off to straighten them a 
bit. I came upon a slip of paper telling the 
story of your desertion while under sentence. 
Fiery Beak would have entered that in his 
log, no doubt, and had already written your 
name.” 

“Yes?” 

* Well. I lit my pipe with the slip of 
paper, and simply wrote down after your 
name, D.D. and D.D. opposite a man's 
name means Discharged Dead. And во, 
Chris, you're as dead as a coftin-nail.”’ 

On board the Neptune, Whitworth told 
Chris all the story of the bombardment of 
Cadiz, of the failure of Nelson at Santa 
Cruz, his being wounded and going home, 
and his own return as an invalid. “ Not that 
there was anything the matter with me, but 
I wanted to see the old country, my old 
friends, and to gas about & bit in theuniform 
of a full-blown lieutenant in the Royal Navy. 
See now how things stand ? 

“Апа Nelson," he continued, “is quite 
restored in health, and is here now. And— 
oh, by the way, your friend, and now my 
friend, Lieutenant Tredegar, is going to sail 
with Nelson as soon as the Vanguard is 
ready. The Vanguard is a seventy-four, 
Mr. Christopher Wild-Cat, and Nelson him- 
self is the admiral of her. It is just possible 
that I may myself get appointed. , But 
Portsmouth has many attractions for me. I 
have а lady-love here, lad, and so—and— so, 
you see how the land lies. If the Admiral 
does not mean to sail before a month's time, 
I shall leave no stone unturned to get 
appointed ” 

Chris was silent for a time. 

“Where is my friend Mr. Tredegar now ? ” 


* Oh, at his old home in Dorset or some- 
where ; I don't know the spot exactly." 

* When is Admiral Nelson going to hoist 
his flag, Mr. Whitworth ? " 

“Oh, not before Christmas. 
new year, perhaps." 

"And you'll spend your Christmas in 
Portsmouth ? " 

Whitworth laughed. 

“ Can't you guess?" he answered. 

Then Christopher Cunningham rose from 
his chair, and for one brief moment stood 
beside the table looking straight at Whit- 
worth. 

“Lieutenant Whitworth,” he said, “ you 
did me an injury, and I freely forgave you. 
I believe that you were not yourself when 
you got me into trouble. I believe you now 
to be a thorough English gentleman, and I 
feel certain you won't think of refusing me 
the favour I now beg of you." 

* Granted, lad, before you ask. Anything 
to the extent of fifty sovereigns, and I wish I 
could make it more. I———" 

“Pardon me, sir, you seem not to have 
heard of the luck of the Neptune. We 
captured and destroyed a Spanish man-o'- 
war, the San Pedro, after looting her, as a 
matter of course, and my share has totted 
up to an amount equal to a thousand a year, 
if I should live for a hundred years to 
come." 

* What! yours? ” 

“Yes. Now pray listen; I have been poor, 
and my father, though he lost his limbs 
fighting for king and country, is still poor. 
But, sir, there is something that he and I 
love far more than riches." 

“ Yes.” 

“ And that," continued Chris, “ is honour. 
Mr. Whitworth, I am not dead. I am not 
dead, sir; but my life, through my desertion, 
is forfeited to my country if my character is 
not restored. It is you, and you only, who 
can assist me. Will you do it?” 

*Ahem! Christopher Cunningham, you 
too are & gentleman. But do you nof see 
that if this ugly business is brought up again 
I shall suffer as well as you?” 

“ That is the fortune of war, sir. Now, the 
favour I ask of you—the favour that the son 
of Captain Cunningham of our Service begs 
of you—is that you shall come with me to 
London at once and call with me on Admiral 
Nelson. He, after hearing your story and 
mine, will decide the matter, and either ex- 
onerate us both or hold us guilty.” 

Whitworth was a big strong fellow, and it 
had always gone hard with the man he 
struck. 

He brought that big brown fist of his down 
on the table now with a force that made the 
plates and glasses ring. 

“Yes, lad; I will go with you. 
shall we start?” 

“ By coach at once. 
insist upon it.” 


About the 


When 


I will pay. Nay, I 


Next to bravery, if not indeed on a par with 
it, there was nothing our nation's naval hero, 
Nelson, admired more than candour. 

Whitworth and Chris found him, by good 
luck, &t home, and he at once gave them an 
audience. 

Whitworth was first to speak. He kept 
nothing back. In fact, he seemed only 
desirous of taking all the blame on his own 
shoulders. 


Then Christopher Cunningham told all his 
story as briefly as he could, in simple, but in 
such telling language that Nelson listened 
in evident admiration. He even made him 
repeat portions of it ngain. 

Then he looked from one to the other and 
burst into a fit of hearty laughter. 

“Pon my honour,” he said, “this is as 
good as & play. I would not have missed 
this truly excellent tale of adventures for a 
good deal.” 

Then he turned to Whitworth. 

* Lieutenant Whitworth,” he said, “ your 
naiveté and candour are charming. You 
have blundered, you have erred, but like a 
true-born English gentleman you have made 
amends ; you have made honourable amends. 
I forgive you freely, and hope to live to see 
you posted. You will hear no more of it.” 

“ As for you, Master Christopher Cunning- 
ham, you—the deserter from His Majesty's 
Service— well, I have heard of you before. 
Heard of your pluck and your courage in 
defending the coach, in which my worthy 
friend Lord A was riding, from an attack 
by armed highwaymen. I have heard of you 
often since. I remember your face well; you 
did me personal service while we—you and 
I, lad—were boarding the San Josef almost 
shoulder to shoulder; I remember all this, I 
tell you, and now you have confessed to 
being a deserter.” 

He paused to laugh again. 

“Pm going to punish you, Christopher.” 

Poor Chris held his breath. 

“TI, here, in this room, promote you to tlie 
rank of lieutenant in our glorious Service! 
There, now, will that suit ?” 

The reader will think none the less of him, 
I feel sure, if I tell him that Chris’s long 
pent-up feelings now found vent in a flood of 
tears. 

He took Nelson’s hand and hent and kissed 
it, but cculd only say, “ Thank you, thank 
you, Admiral! ” 

“ There, now, go away, the pair of you. 
Take a run through London and enjoy your- 
selves. And, Cunningham, your promotion 
will be confirmed at the Admiralty, and your 
commission follow you to your father’s home — 
where I trust you'll spend a happy Christ- 
mas—or to any address you send to the 
Admiralty. Good morning both." 

And he bowed them out. 


A happier young fellow than Chris was 
now it would have been difficult for anyone 
to have found in London town. Neither he, 
however, nor Whitworth cared much to stay 
long therein. 

* Suppose,” said the latter, * we go to our 
inn, order fresh horses, and start at once for 
Portsmouth ? " 

“ Well, my friend “ 

“Just call me Whitworth now, Cunning- 
ham. That is ward-room style. We are 
both officers of His Majesty's Navy." 

* Well, Whitworth, I propose spending all 
day, and night also, in the city for one 
reason." 

“And what is the reason ? ” 

“Why, that our great Admiral’s advice 
sounded to me somewhat like an order to do 
so; and therefore, Whitworth, I wouldn't 
think I had quite done my duty if I started 
before to-morrow morning—but as early as 
you please." 


e a. 


“Dear me,” said Mrs. Cunningham on 
that Christmas Eve of 1797, “I do wonder if 
our poor Chris can be alive, and where he is 
this night.” 

She spoke somewhat sadly. 

“We've got to trust in God, my dear. 
The lad will turn up, you may be sure. 
Look at me—I've been given up for dead a 
dozen times, and here I am—all that’s left 
of me, anyhow.” 

The village of Woodon had a very bright 
sky over it that night; it was studded with 
stars; while the ground rang under the tread 


. ofany traveller who might happen to be out 


of doors. 

The sun had sunk red through the hazy 
horizon fully an hour before, but the old folks 
preferred to sit by the fire and see the 
shadows thrown by the blaze dancing and 
flickering on the ceiling. 

The old captain had his pipe in his hand. 

"No, Mrs. White, we won't have the 
candles just yet awhile. Dut sit you down 
and talk. It wants a long time to supper 
yet." 

At that very moment Mrs. White started 
visibly. She was а nervous kind of a body 
at best. 

A rat-tat-tat had been delivered on the 
cottage door with tho cld-fashioned brasas 


' knocker, that always shone like gold. 


— 


" Whoever can it be to-night? "' she said. 

"Hadn't you better go and see, Mrs. 
White ? ” 

She opened the door just about a foot and 
peered out into the starlight. She didn't 
see many stars, however, because the tall 
dark figure almost obscured them all. 
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“Does young Chris Cunningham live 
here? " 

* Oh, dear no, sir. Poor Chris went to sea, 
and never, never returned." 

* Well, Mrs. White, though I beg to differ 
from you, I don't mean to argue. I'll just 
ask you for a light to my pipe." 

She brought the candle, and he took it 
from her hand and was about to apply it to 
the bowl of his pipe, when the lady uttered 
a scream. 

"It's Chris! It's Chris! It's our own 
dear boy come back again from off the raging 
ccean." 

And next minute he was in his mother's 
arms, while his father was holding his right 
hand and Mrs. White was crying for joy, and 
to see so much joy in others. 

* Well, well, well,” cried the captain. “ Why, 
this is the jolliest Christmas Eve I ever did 
see in all my mortal life. Bring the lights 
now, Mrs. White. Bring the lights and let 
us see our boy." 

And when the good landlady did bring the 
tall taper candles, his father had to hold 
Chris at his one-arm's length before he could 
get a proper view of him. 

"Sit down, my boy. Henven bless your 
brown face. We old folks have little to tell 
you, but we'll listen to you til midnight. 
There's plenty to eat, isn't there, Mrs. White? 
Well, bring a hot posset at once for our boy. 
Draw near the fire, lad, and begin your yem 
right off the reel.” 


Not only was it midnight before they all 


retired, but four beils in the middle watch. 
Ay, and it took all next day also, till after- 
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noon, for Chris to complete the strange story 
of his adventures. 

Then it was avast heaving, for a carriage 
had come to the door, and Chris was going 
straight away over to Walmesley Hall to see 
Albert and his sister. 

“It may be ten o'clock before I'm back, 
mother,” he said as he encased his neck with 
an immense mufiler, “for they are sure to 
ask me to stay to dinner.” 

“We'll sit up, boy, if it should be even 
twelve." 

A beautiful shy girl of fifteen was crossing 
the hall when he was ushered in. She looked 
at him once or twice hesitatingly. But with 
a sailor's frankness he advanced with a stride 
or two and seized her hand. 

“ Don’t you know me? Have you forgotten 
me?" 

“Is it--oh—is it Chris!” 

“ Just old Chris turned up again." 

* But you were dead. 1—I———" 

She was red as a rose now. 

“ No, Pris. І have to tell everybody thai 
Iam not dead. Don’t I look alive? ” 

* Oh, very much so." She was laughing 
now. 

* And," she added, “ Albert will soon be 
in, and he will be so rejoiced and happy ” 

* And isn't somebody else happy also ? ”’ 

She looked up with an arch smile ања 
sparkling eyes. 

She was right under the mistletoe, and —— _ 
well,what would you have done, my gentle 
reader ? 

Besides, you know, he was Chris and she 
was Pris. 

(To be continued.) 
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Author of “Crump and 1 in the Alps," “ A Neapolitan Pickpoclet," etc. 


E Wes I continued, “ my friend Mr. Kats 

very obligingly planned out a little 
programme for mo all unasked. ‘You 
will require to do zis in order,’ he explained, 
‘if you would not to lose ze week.’ ‘Have it 
your own way, I said in despair, ‘only I'm 
not stopping & week. Where may I go to 
first, please?" 

“ Brussels used to be surrourded by thick 
walls, but she's long since outgrown her 
jacket, so they've taken the walls down, and 
where these stood they've laid out a ring 
of splendid boulevards, as I expect you 
know." 

* No I don't; how should I? " said Crump. 
"I never set eyes on the place." 

“They did, anyhow. Mr. Kats took me 
along several of them by tram (splendid 
electric cars), and told me their origin. He 
was very useful, too, in giving me informa- 
tion about the different types of people we 
came across; and I even began to think I 
might not have done badly in picking him 
p." | 
“Но! I like that,” was the quick excla- 
mation ; “İt strikes me the picking up was 
more on his part than yours." 

"Put it any way you like," I answered, 
knowing full well he was right; “although 
Mr. Kats did his ‘explainings’ very well on 
the whole, still I was like a mouse in a trap, 
and everlastingly on the look-out to get free ; 
when at last, after we had seen a few of the 
outer bonlevards, and I was getting restive, 
1 began to think I had found one. We 
tad come back to the busier part of the 
city, and got into the Grande Place. This 
square's & real treat, Crump, it's so full 
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“And smell?” asked my 
listener. 

“ Not above the average, but it brims over 
with quaint artistic buildings, topped by the 
far-famed and beautiful Hótel de Ville. I was 
charmed, especially when Mr. Kats sug- 
gested that I should like to go over this last 
building, and added that he would wait for 
me, as he wouldn't be allowed to act as guide 
inside." 

“I see the little game," said Crump: 
*" going to sneak out & back way, and run for 
it. A dignified Britisher you were. Go on 
— let's have the glorious ending." 

* Old man," I said solemnly, “ we haven't 
got to the glorious ending yet —I wish we had. 
However, I was full of hope just then. I 
entered the Hótel de Ville, and after looking 
through the rooms which were open to the 
public I gained admission to the tower, and 
from this splendid edifice I got a first-rate 
view of Brussels and the country round. It 
was a splendid day, and I felt I could stay 
up there, high above the bustle of the streets, 
indefinitely, or at all events till Mr. Kats 
should depart. I could just distinguish him 
below me. Now and again he would. be 
accosted by a friend, and I was once in hopes 
that he was about to be cajoled away; but he 
only strolled across the square, and then 
threaded his way back. At last I saw a 
party, who were evidently tourists like 
myself, accost him. I gazed down, trembling 
with excitement. They were going to take 
Mr. Kats; oh, blessings on their silly heads, 
they were stealing my Mr. Kats! I went 
joyfully down towards the street. I was going 
to be free, and my own master once more." 

I paused and looked at my companion. 


irreverent 


He blinked lazily at me in return, and waited 
till I should again go on. 

“ Crump," I said, “І suppose I've got to 
tell you the sober truth ? " 

* You might, if the effort isn't too great," 
he answered sympathetically; “take а deep 
breath and try." 

“ Because," I continued, “I’m bound in 
that case to confess that, as I hurried down 
the stairway of the tower of the Hótel de 
Ville, full of joy at the chance of escape from 
the everywhere guide, & sudden revulsion of 
feeling came over me. We're funny animals 
at the best." 

“Meaning me as well ?" queried Crump. 

I nodded. 

* Well, you have your own funny little 
ways, you know," I remarked apologetically, 
* but I wasn't specially thinking of you; I 
spoke in general terms. At any rate I spoke 
for myself, because, all on a sudden, I con- 
ceived & violent antipathy against those 
innocent tourists. It was like thcir cheek, 
trying to lure away my guide! J had the 
first claim, and I wasn't going to give it up. 
You'd hardly believe it, but by the time I 
was in the street again I had persuaded 
myself I couldn't do without Mr. Kats." 

“You silly cuckoo!” exclaimed Crump, 
with fervour. 

“Anyhow, I found I wasn’t called upon 
to make the sscrifice. My one-eyed friend 
stepped up briskly when he saw me emerge, 
having politely bowed to the party who had 
been addressing him. I tell you, I felt quite 
important, threading my way amongst the 
stalls of the market people who crowded the 
square, and followed by my courier. I quite 
fancied myself, 
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“We roamed about the streets in this 
neighbourhood for some little time. Many 
of the buildings are magnificent, and the 
shops in the arcades near here are so attrac- 
tive that you'd have been ruined if you'd 
been there. I did feel thankful you were out 
of harm's way." 

I felt I had scored against my friend this 
time; but he only smiled in a superior kind 
of way, and held his peace. 

* We peeped inside the Bourse, a splendid 
building, and visited the Post-Office, & new 
and palatial edifice, and —" 

“Tone it down a bit, old man,” murmured 
Crump; * you'll twist your throat away if you 
keep on using such big words." 

—‘ well, I must say that abroad they show 
more sense in some of their public arrange- 
ments than we do." 

"Don't talk rot,” was the indignant 
rejoinder; “ there's nothing a British public 
office does wrong." 

I smiled. Crump, as I have said once 
before, serves & grateful country in one of 
the Whitehall offices, so of course he knows. 
Still, I had to defend myself. 

“Probably you're right," I suggested; “ but 
all I know is that in the Brussels Post-Office, 
for instance, you got seats and good facilities 
for writing, etc.; you didn’t have to stand up 
against a sort of partitioned shelf, with a 
notice in front of you that the pens must 
only be used for telegraph business, and the 
blotting-paper was meant only for those who 
were engaged on money-order requisitions, 
and so on. Personally, I preferred the 
Brussels system in this instance, although I 
—Hello! now what's оар?” 

Nothing; but something was down, and 
the something was Crump. I had become 
interested in my discourse, and had not seen 
that my good friend was paying not the least 
attention. Indeed,his last speech had merely 
been the flash before the light went out. In 
other words, Crump had dropped asleep for & 
few seconds, and in consequence slipped from 
his chair with a quite undignified thud. It 
startled me. It startled him too; for he 
rubbed the back of his head and resumed his 
seat with a look as near confusion aa it was 
possible for him to get. But he soon 
recovered. - 

“I must have leaned forward too much to 
catch what you said, and lost my balance," 
he explained. “ Go on; don't stop.” 

* All serene," I answered, with & smile 
that was meant to be sarcastic, and appar- 
ently failed, * I'll proceed; only I hope you 
won't lean too forward again, it seems to 
hurt the back of your head so. Well, all 
that day I didn't get rid of my adhesive con- 
ductor—”’ 

"That's а good word," said Crump jeer- 
ingly. : 

—“ but hope springs eternal in the human 
breast, as the poet has it, and I kind of looked 
forward to a day to myself on the morrow.” 

* And didn't get it, I'll be bound. You 
really aren't fit to go away by yourself, you 
know." 

The worst of it was that I felt Crump was 
right; but he might have had the decency 
not to say so. | 

“ No,” І answered, “I didn't get it. Quite 
the reverse. Next morning, sure enough, 
there was Mr. Kats; but how changed !”’ 

“What into ? " 

“ Well, into а man with a very decided 
black eye; and as it was the only eye he'd 
got, I began to wonder which of us would 
have to be the guide.” 

Crump laughed so much at this point, 
and made such very rude remarks, that I 
had perforce to sit silent for a time and 
pretend to like it. It was hard work pre- 
tending, too! 

"Oh! go on." he gasped. “My word, 
what a treat I missed! I ought to have been 
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there, if only to enjoy the sight of you two 
sweet creatures together." 

“I'm glad you weren't," I retorted; “it 
was quite bad enough looking after old 
Kats; I couldn't have been bothered with 
you as well. І must say I didn’t appreciate 
the ugly old baboon's appearance; he hadn't 
improved his looks, and they weren't grand 
at normal times. I asked him casually 
whether he'd stepped on his face in the dark, 
and, as soon as he grasped what I meant, he 
smiled. I can tell you, Crump, his wasn't 
the face that showed a smile off to advantage 
just then. I almost had to be rude enough 
to ask him to stop. But fortunately his 
smile soon went, when he explained what 
had happened. It appeared from his expla- 
nation that Mrs. Kats had not quite carried 
out her household duties to his liking, and he 
had administered a slight correction, as he 
seemed to think only proper. Mrs. Kats' 
views, however, on the subject did not seem 
to have coincided with his. So far from 
taking her punishment in the meek way he 
evidently thought a woman's duty, she had 
replied with the heel of her wooden sabot 
upon her loving husband's features.” 

* And serve him jolly well right," said 
Crump. 

“That’s what J said; but Iam afraid he 
didn’t see it.” 

“Hardly likely to, with only half an eye 
in his head,” grinned my companion. 

* Well, his appearance was quite too awful, 
and І must say I didn’t relish the change. 
* Hadn't you better go home to have a rest,’ 
I suggested, ‘and see if you can't get a bit 
better-looking before you come into public 
life again?’ ” 

"Pretty plain!" said Crump, "I didn’t 
think you’d got so much pluck. Did old 
Boniface understand ? ” 

"Yes, he seemed to understand right 
enough, but he didn’t take the gentle hint. 
‘Hélas 1° he sighed, ‘it is not well zat I go 
home at ze present.’ I felt, perhaps, he was 
discreet ; but I blessed Mrs. Kats, I can tell 

ou." 
ac Why on earth didn't you shunt the old 
Baboon ? ” asked Crump. “You surely 
didn’t want to go leading a guy like that round 
with you.” 

“To tell you the truth,” I answered, “I 
suppose I had a sort of sneaking regard for 
the fellow's pertinacity. Anyhow I didn't 
cast him off, and he continued to trot about 
and give his explainings. We went to the 
Art Gallery—you are a silly beggar, Crump ; 
what’s tickling you now ? ” 

He turned a face towards me that bubbled 
over with derisive laughter. 

“You can't guess, of course," he said; 
“апу intelligent oyster's got more sense of 
the ridiculous than you. І suppose the idea 
of an ugly-eyed old blinker, like your friend 
Mr. Kats, guiding you round an art gallery 
doesn't strike you as any way comical—an 
art gallery, of all places ! 

I let him laugh, and waited for his silence 
with a lofty scorn that caused him no em- 
barrassment. 

“As you like," I retorted, when at length 
he had, so to speak, laughed himself dry; 
“but if you'd have the decency to let one 
explain, you wouldn't be called upon to 
make an ass of yourself so often. Аз a 
matter of fact, Mr. Kats didn’t guide me 
round the gallery. I wasn't over-keen on 
spending much time there; but there were 
one or two pictures I wanted to study, and 
ав my guide at the best of times hardly 
acted as an incentive to admiration of the 
beautiful, I told him he'd better take the 
rest he needed after his sufferings, upon one 
of the settees, till I'd made my inspection. 

* When I'd taken my fill of art (and there 
were some pictures worth gazing at, I can 
tell you) I returned to find my picturesque 


conductor taking a short nap, which perhaps 
he felt he needed after his recent time ot 
stress and strain. His head had fallen on 
to his breast, his hands rested on his 
stomach, and his legs stuck out straight in 
front of him, to the danger of an art-loving 
public." 

“A thing of beauty," murmured Crump, 
“and a joy for ever.” 

I looked at him: except that his hands 
were in his pockets and his head was thrown 
back, there was not much to choose between 
the elegance of his attitude and that of Mr. 
Kats. But it would have been waste of time 
to tell him so. 

“ Two small Belgians hovered near, watch- 
ing him with happy smiles, and in the wicked 
hope that he would tumble off the settee 
before he woke up. If I hadn't been like 
Brutus I could have escaped." 

“ What,” asked Crump, staring up at the 
ceiling, * was wrong with Brutus? " 

* Nothing wrong," I explained, “ but pos- 
sibly you may remember that he was an 
honourable man." 

You can mean a lot with that little 
word “Oh!” if you say it in the tone that 
Crump used. I ignored his implied impu- 
dence for the sake of quiet, and proceeded : 

“So I woke up my worthy guide, instead 
of bolting, and together we set out on further 
explorations. But I needn't tell all we saw; 
you'd only forget it next minute." 

“ Brussels had а treat, I expect," said 
Crump insolently, * with two such beauties 
to look at all day.” 

* Well, we were rather objects of interest, 
ГН admit,” was my reply; * but, as for me, 
I lived in hopes of a holiday next day. It 
was my last day, and I saw & chance of 
being free in reality—you needn’t grin in 
that senseless way, you old humbug. І paid 
Mr. Kats for his valuable services in the 
evening, and then told him that I should not 
require his help any more, as I was not going 
to be in Brussels next day. ‘Naturalmently,’ 
he remarked, ‘ you will visit Waterloo.’ Well, 
what could I say? I couldn't tell a lie—do 
stop laughing, you idiot—and I had to own 
up. ‘But it's no good your coming,’ I 
plucked up courage to say, ‘ because I shall 
manage all right. It’s a bit difficult for а 
fellow with only half an eye to give you a 
reproachful look, but somehow Kats man- 
aged it, as he bade me adieu. I felt almost 
sorry to lose him." 

“ Whew!” ejaculated Crump. 

“Next day,” I continued, calmly putting 
aside this interruption, “I took ticket for 
Braine l'Alleud, the station for Waterloo. a 
free man once more. At the other end of 
the railway journey a fellow in blue blouse 
and peaked cap followed me as I turned 
from the station." 

“One of the far-famed Waterloo guides. 
Il be bound," said Crump. * Гее heard 
of ’em; once they fasten on to you you're 
done for. I'll bet, after the Kats experience, 
you kept him off." 

“ Crump,” I said—and my voice, in spite of 
myself, became very solemn —*' don't be too 
hard onachap. We all have our little trials. 
I didn't keep him off; as he overtook me and 
I turned involuntarily, I knew it was useless. 


.I was doomed. Crump, it was Mr. Kats!” 


My companion became so uproarious at 
this stage, doubling himself up in his un- 
musical glee, that the servant had to kneck 
two or three times before we heard her. 
Mrs. Simpkins, it appeared from the girl. 
when he had bidden her come in, was about 
to send up cake and coffee very shortly, but 
in the meantime she begged pardon and 
was afraid Mr. Crump would wake Letitia. 

“АП right. Maria," answered my friend. 
and his mirth died out with wonderful sud- 
denness as the girl withdrew. 
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"I' say, old man," he remarked, “you , 
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must be careful not to make me laugh so. 
Letitia’s the infant that was howling a little 
while back, and personally I’ve no longing to 
hear the sound of the voice that is still any 
more to-night.” 

“Т haven't either," I answered, “so I 
hope you'l have sense enough to let me 
finish in peace. Mr. Kats having turned up, 
I knew better than to hope to escape. We 
walked away together, and after I had in- 
quired after Mrs. Kats he began business at 
once. ‘I gif explainings also of Waterloo. 
We are now in ze environs of ze greatest 
battle of ze siécle. Here was it zat Welling- 
ton conquer Napoleon wiz ze help of ze 
Belgians.’ " 

“Oh, stow it!" cried Crump inelegantly. 
“ How did the Belgians help? ” 
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** You've a lot to learn," I told him gently. 
“The Belgians were our official allies at 
Waterloo; and I believe there was no 
indecent delay on their part in leaving the 
field. Indeed, I have heard that some of 
them even reached Brussels in time to 
announce the annihilation of the British 
Army." 

“ Did Kats tell you? ” asked Crump, with 
raised eyebrows.” 

“Хо, he didn't. In fact, I told him, and 
he said we could not always believe everything 
we heard. Itook him at his word when, a 
little later on, he told me that the bullet he 
was shewing me had been dug up that morn- 
ing and was one of those fired at the battle. 
In fact, on more than one occasion after that 
I exercised a little honest doubt with regard 


[THE END.] 


to his explainings of the events of 1815. 
Still, I enjoyed the day, and took quite ап 
affecting farewell of Mr. Kats that afternoon 
at the Brussels terminus, he having insisted 
on returning and seeing me off by the Ostend 
express. As the train steamed out of the 
station, and he gazed after it with his one 
poor blue-black eye, I felt that at last I had 
lost him and was truly alone." 

We were taking coffee shortly after I had 
finished, when Crump suddenly put down 
his cup and gazed quizzically at me. I 
braced myself for a shock. 

* Not a bad yarn—for you," he grinned, 
then added slowly — | 

* T say, old man, how much of it’s true? ” 

He would have withered away under tke 
look I gave him if he hadn't been Crump. 


T heat that had interfered with my 

peaceful slumbers of the previous night 
was feeble in its tyranny compared with the 
horrors that beset me during the night that 
followed the disappearance of Gouleman. I 
thought of the empty bed beside me, and 
recalled the sullen mood in which he had 
last rested there. Then my fancy took 
wings and wandered along the lonely river- 
shore. Why had the body not been found ? 
Where did the terrible secret hide itself that 
so much searching had been of no avail? 
With these dreamy questions racing through 
my brain, I must have fallen asleep, for no 
one who lay awake could have had the goblin 
fancies that entertained me for the rest of 
that night. 

When the morning came I don’t believe 
anybody in St. Anne’s welcomed it more 
heartily than I did, and it seemed quite 
cheering to hear the muster-bell. When we 
had all assembled, there was an evident 
expectation that the Head would make some 
reference to the event of the previous day. 
We were not disappointed, though the nature 
of his remarks came as a surprise. 

"Boys," said he, “there is still much 
uncertainty as to the fate of your fellow- 
scholar, Edward Gouleman. I may, however, 
say that upon careful consideration of the 
known facts I have come to the conclusion 
that my worst fears of yesterday were 
unfounded. You will, I know, devoutly pray 
that I be not misled in this hopeful inter- 
pretation.” 

It was difficult to make much of this, not 
knowing exactly what his worst fears had 
been, and, when an opportunity arrived, 
discussion became free and animated. No 
two fellows, however, could agree upon a 
conclusion. 
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“Was it not enough," said some, “ that 
the fellow’s clothes were found upon the 
river-bank? Was it not enough that the 
marks:of his bare feet were seen at the 
water's edge? Truly some people wanted 
a lot of proof to convince them of a very 
plain fact !”’ 

And these worthies toddled off to examine 
the Basin, each one a would-be Sherlock 
Holmes. 

About noon Dollerie and I were strolling 
through the Quad toward the large double 
gates which communicate with the road to 
the station. Between the palings of these 
gates a good stretch of the road is visible, 
and, as we were passing, Dollerie nudged 
me in a way that generally leaves a bruise 
behind, and said — 

“ Depend upon it, that's his dad.” 

I followed the direction of his glance, and 
saw a cab coming down the road. The 
driver was well known to us, for he had on 
joyous occasions conveyed us to the station 
himself. 

We withdrew into the shadows of the 
arcade, and had hardly done so when the cab 
stopped at the gates. The driver got down 
and opened the door. A gentleman stepped 
out, and was immediately followed by— 
Gouleman.  Ifelt Dollerie jump, and as, in 
silent astonishment, we watched them cross 
the quadrangle, there was one detail which 
forced itself upon my notice. Gouleman 
was dressed in the clothes that were missing 
from the chest under his bed. 

The news spread like greased lightning all 
over the school, and Dollerie and I, with a 
few others who witnessed the arrival, had a 
warm time answering questions. But the 
necessity of attending class soon relieved us, 
and curiosity had to go hungry until a fitting 


opportunity offered for satisfying it. When 
at last this happy occasion arrived the 
announcement was made that Gouleman 
was no longer a scholar at St. Anne’s. He 
had gone from among us for evermore. In 
due course we received a little lecture from 
the Head which contained, not only a warn- 
ing against deceptive practices, but a solution 
of the Raven’s Riddle. He told us that 
Gouleman, resenting the punishment his 
behaviour merited, had decided to return 
home. Knowing that the nearest station at 
which he could take the train was seven 
miles away, and that before he could reach 
it his flight would be discovered, he had 
arranged a plan to mislead any who might 
search for him. 

* On hearing of the discovery made by the 
matron yesterday," said the Doctor with 
some amusement in his tone, “ I came to the 
conclusion that Gouleman had left us 
warmly clad in two suits of clothes, in order 
that one might be left on the river-bank for 
our entertainment. To confirm this belief 
I communicated with the railway company, 
but unfortunately the folk at Morton were 
not very clear in their statements. To-day, 
however, the fugitive returned in the com- 
pany of his father, who informed me that 
on no consideration could he allow his boy 
to be subject to any form of punishment 
whatever. Appeals to his good sense would, 
he thought, be all-sutficient. Under these 
circumstances, I felt it would be better for us 
to part, and I cannot pretend to much regret 
that my suggestion was adopted. No boys 
are wanted here who cannot take correction 
in the proper spirit. They make poor 


scholars, and worse companions." 
With which opinion, I believe, we all 
agreed. 
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“STRAIGHT TONGUE,” 


I SHALL never be able to quite banish from my 

memory the first time I had the pleasure 
of meeting the good Bishop who had become 
known as the Apostle of the Indians. 

He readily accorded me a chat, and when I 
asked him if he could give me some pictures 
to illustrate the article with, he replied, 
* Wait till I come to England next time, and 
I will try to do what you wish." Later the 
news came that the old warrior was dead, and 
never again will be heard the eloquent 
speaker standing up for the rights and wrongs 
of his people. 

It is over fifty years ago that he became 
Bishop of Minnesota, and though an enthu- 
siastic American, he was greatly appreciated 
and well known on this side of the Atlantic. 
He had over twenty thousand Indians under 
his care, and was known everywhere as 
“ Straight Tongue," and was far prouder of 
this than of any of the degrees of his own 
country conferred upon him. 

“ What," I asked him, “do you think of 
the North American Indian ? " 

“Well,” said the Bishop, “ he appears to 
me to be the noblest tribe of wild man in the 
world. He believes in a Supreme Being 
called a Great Spirit, has an abiding faith in 
a future life, and is an example to many a 
white man. He is loyal to his tribe and 
shows patriotism to a remarkable degree. 
He is the soul of hospitality and ever true to 
his word. 
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* Some of his ways are very funny. Once, & 
few Indians went to dinner at a Washington 
hotel, and one of them saw a white man use 
cayenne pepper, so he took the pepper-pot 
and shook it generously overhis plate. After 
the next mouthful, though he kept a perfectly 
calm countenance, the fiery pepper caused 
tears to flow down his cheeks. When asked 
what he was weeping for, he replied gravely, 
‘I was thinking of my dead grandmother.’ 
The next moment, & second Indian took the 
pepper-caster and used it, with the same 
result. Then the first Indian looked calmly 
at him and said,‘ Why are you weeping?’ 
‘I am weeping,’ was the answer, ‘ because 
yon did not die when your grandmother 

id.’ 

“ It is a very great shame,” said the Bishop, 
“that the young men who come out to trade 
with the Indians are not all honest, for their 
conduct has often been a blot upon our 
civilisation. This was illustrated by a visit 
I once paid to an Indian camp. It was 
necessary to leave my things somewhere, and 
so I asked a chief if it would be safe to leave 
them behind while I went to hold my service. 
‘Yes,’ he said, perfectly calm and self- 
possessed, ‘your things will be quite safe ; 
there is no white man within one hundred 
miles.’ ” 

“ Are the Indians dying out ? ” 

“Yes; itis very painful to talk about the 
future of the red man. He is no longer the 
child of the woods, to roam at will in the 
pine-forests, bringing home just the amount of 
game that he wanted and no more. Indians 
ncw have to live a very different kind of life, 
cramped, cribbed, cabined, and confined, and 
through marriage and intermarriage they 
will be lost to us in the days that are to come. 
This process has been going on for many a 
long year, and when the Americans allowed 
the deadly fire-water to flow everywhere it 
made devils of the Indians. 

“І came to be their missionary, because 
the call came for some one to go out and be 
an ambassador to these poor isolated ones 
who were being crushed out of their own 
lands. I had been at work about three 
years when, in 1862, there was an awful 
massacre, The western border was one track 
of blood. Neaily one thousand of our citizens 
found their last home in unknown graves, 
and the horrors of the Indian Mutiny were 
re-enacted, and there was great destruction of 
houses and other property. Noonecandeny 
that it was the result of treachery and dis- 
honesty, but we were amply repaid when we 
heard that some of our Christian converts 
had saved over two hundred and fifty white 
men from death, and delivered them to their 
friends. 

“ What a change has taken place since 
then! There are some twelve Indian clergy- 
men, as many churches, and plenty of 
schools. What the Indians do not and 
cannot understand is, whether the men who 
sold them the deadly fire-water worship the 
same God as is preached about to them ; and 
for a long time they could not make out how 
these things could be. It is the old, old 
story. All white men are said to be 
Christians, and one of the hardest tasks of 
mission work is when we have to undeceive 
people on the point. 

“It is wonderful how very small is the 
knowledge of American geography by a great 
many people supposed to be educated. I 
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was once preaching at an English church at 
Rome, and, when I got outside, two English 
ladies were talking. One inquired of the 
other who I was, asking ‘ Who was the Bishop 
who preached this morning?’ The answer 
from the other lady was prompt, ‘ The Bishop 
of Mimosa ; he comes from South Africa, 
don’t you know.’ 

* The Government gives to each Indian a 
good slice of land, but the white man goes 
and buys it. There are their own police, 
their own schools, their own nurses, and 
Christian women teach the women to 
become good housewives, and how to look 
after their homes, and they have been taught 
to make lace, and some four or five schools 
e been established where they can do 
this. 

* The Indians are remarkably quick 
witted, and have a great gift of sarcastic 
speech. In the days when they were wild 
men some engineers were lost, and they 
came up to an Indian’s house, who was 
very well to do. They told him they were 
lost, and asked for food. The Indian 
requested his wife to prepare а meal. 
When it was ready he sat down with his 
family, and left the white men standing, 
looking furiously round about them ; but 
they could do nothing, because they were 
in the Indian country. After the meal was 
finished the wife got another ready, equal to 
the first, and the Indian then invited the 
white men to sit down and eat. 

* When they had dined he said to them, 
‘I suppose you wonder why I did not ask 
you to sit down with me? When I was in 
Washington the great father told me that if 
I wanted to be righteous in this world, and 
go to the good place when I die, I must 
keep my eyes open, and see what the 
Christian white man did. Well,I did keep 
my eyes open, with the result that I saw 
how the white man treated the poor man, 
especially the man of a coloured skin, and J 
saw that he would not allow him to eat at 
the same table as himself, and so, as I want 
to go to heaven when I die, I did not ask you 
to sit down to my table.’ " 

" You have spoken about our young men 
having high ideals of Christianity, if they 
go out to the great North-West?” 

“Yes. It is of course very disheartening 
to be rebuked by those whom we expect to 
befriend. When the Indians embraced 
religion they did it wholly, and they are 
not likely to forgive those who trick them. 
They have learned to become sober and good 
citizens, and I am sure they desire to live the 
right sort of life. It is no good anyone 
going out there simply with the idea of 
getting rich; they will not get on at all if 
they are not straight and square." 

“What is your own story, Bishop?” I 
asked. 

"In the early years of my life I was 
engaged in business. In 1856 I was or- 
dained, and after two years became 
Bishop of Minnesota, which is bigger than 
England and Wales put together, and the 
population is not under two millions. I was 
there at the time of the great Indian War in 
1862 and inthe greater Civil War before. 
My life is now drawing to a close, and if I 
had to live my time over again I would seek 
а little more time to come to England, and 
then I should be perfectly happy." 
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TO THE HEBRIDES IN A TEN TONNER. 
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(The *‘ Tansy,” with spinnaker set, going 


before a light wind.) 


morning we sailed farther up Loch Hourn, 
reaching that part where the upper loch 
branches away towards the north-east. 
Wild and striking as the lower portion of 
the loch was, the upper loch was still more 
wild. Hills of bold and fantastic outline came 
sweeping down into the loch, from which, here 
and there, arose abruptly dark green rocky 
islets, covered in most cases with hardy 
shrubbery wherever there was root-space on 
the rocky structure. 

The northern side of the lower loch was 
remarkable for the peculiar shape of some of 
the mountains that came steeply down into 
the water: these took the form of crouching 
animals in some places, in others of pyra- 
midal peaks, or of sharply undulating broken 
terraces. 

The loch, grand though it is, seems to be 
very little known. It has found one admirer, 
however, who has written: “The whole 
mountains around Loch Hourn are lofty and 
picturesque, sweeping down in grand lines 
towards the water’s edge, often green where 
crags and copse are not prevalent. .. . The 
summits are for the most part bare and 
rocky. Conspicuous in the range is Ben 
Screel, a mountain with a noble outline 
ascending from the loch with a regular slope." 

Leaving the loch, the Tansy turns north- 
wards to Glenelg Bay. The wind is very 
light, and all sail is made, including the 
spinnaker, which balances the mainsail of 
the yacht on its other side. 

Here the yacht is followed by a lot of dog- 
fish; a line is baited, and Hugh pulls one of 
our followers out of the water. As it is 
swinging on the line, it strikes Hugh on the 
bare arm with one of the points of its tail. 
The wound seems to be poisoned, for the arm 
swells up, and continues swollen for some 
hours, when it resumes its normal form. 

Passing Glenelg, we enter Kyle Rhea, or 
the * King’s Strait." Here there is a strong 
current and some gusts of wind : one of these 
gusts carries off Hugh’s tarpaulin coat, which 
is lying on the deck, the yacht is hove-to, and 
two of our men enter the dingey and row for 
the coat. 

Although the waves were scarcely notice- 
able when in the yacht, they are high enough 
to prevent those in the dingey seeing dis- 
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tinctly where to row for the tarpaulin. At 
last, however, it is rescued and brought back. 
Hugh takes this occasion to tell us, that when 
a man falls overboard from one of the fishing 
fleet, one person is appointed to keep him in 
sight and never take his eyes off him, whilst 
the others row or sail to the rescue, as 
directed by the man on the look-out. 

From Kyle Rhea we pass into Loch Alsh, 
and then turn sharply westward towards 
Kyle Akin—-so called, it is said, after Hacon, 
King of Norway, who sailed this way after 
the battle of Largs. 

Unfortunately the tide is running from the 
Kyle eastward, and the wind that carried us 
through Kyle Rhea and Loch Alsh has 
fallen. 

Four of our men go into the dingey with 
à tow-rope and are pulling their best, while 
Duncan has the tiller of the Tansy. We are 
just opposite Castle Moil, a ruin which 
stands on a promontory on the Skye, or left- 
hand, side. 

Duncan remarks quite quietly, “ There's a 
rock there ! " and looking over the yacht into 
the clear water I see the continuation of the 
rocky promontory just under our port quarter, 
or left-hand side of the yacht. 

I shout to the men in the dingey to pull 
their hardest. They do, but in vain; for 
the Tansy, swung round by the current, has 
deposited herself gently and imperceptibly 
on the sloping rock in front of the castle. 
Al! return to the yacht. "Though there is no 
particular danger to those on board the T'ansy, 
there is some chance of injury to the vessel 
itself, for the tide has still many feet to fall. 

Hugh and Duncan get our chief anchor 
into the dingey, and then row out obliquely 
towards the forward right-hand side, twenty 
or thirty yards away; they plunge the 
anchor into the water, and, returning to the 
Tansy, they work the anchor windlass. This 
does not seem to have got us quite off; so 
another anchor is put in the dingey with 
a cable attached : this is carried sternwards, 
but obliquely towards the centre of the 
channel, and plunged into the water; then 
all hands pull at the cable, und the Tansy 
swings off the clean smooth rock, and is free. 

We work up farther west towards the 
Balmacarra Lighthouse, that stands at the 
narrowest part of the strait; but neither the 
Tansy nor а largish schooner that is lying 
near the lighthouse can face the current; so 
we anchor in front of Kyle Akin Hotel, where 
we have tea; afterwards we take a stroll 
through the village. This was the shortest 
sail we had made any day yet ; but nothing 
less than a steamer could pass through Kyle 
Akin till the tide changed. Next morning we 
passed the strait, into the open water between 
Ross-shire and Skye, without any trouble. 

Here we had in front of us the small island 
of Pabay, to the north-west the larger island 
of Scalpa. Behind these rose the peaks of 
the Cuchullin Hills, as indicated in the sketch 
that forms the heading to the first of these 
notes. 

As we sailed across Broadford Bay many 
other curious peaks revealed themselves, some 
fantastically jagged, others seemingly almost 
as smooth on the surface as an Egyptian 
pyramid, which in form they resembled. On 
several of these isolated peaks were great 
stains of reddish or yellowish brown, as if 
they had been subjected to a fierce fire, the 
colour being as crudely vivid as if the burning 
had only recently taken place. 

It was a landscape of marvellous contrasts, 

which developed new features as we sailed 
up the Sound of Scalpa, past the mouth of 


Loch Ainort and Loch Sligachan, and entered 
the Sound of Raasay. Here the coast of 
Skye is aseries of rocky precipices descending 
almost perpendicularly into the water. Some- 
times the rocks are in large granitic masses 
with comparatively few signs of cleavage ; at 
other places these masses are crowned by a 
different kind of rock formation that simu. 
lates the pillared lines of Staffa ; occasionally 
to these two kinds of rock is joined another 
that gives the idea of the walls of a medieval 
fortified city. 

Five miles or so after entering the Sound 
of Raasay we come upon a gap or cleft in 
these gigantic fortifications. This is the 
outer vestibule to the harbour of Portree, 
where we passed the next night. 

In the morning we leave Portree and sail 
due north: it is a lovely morning with a soft 
light south wind, so that the boom of the 
mainsailis out at a right angle to the keel of 
the vessel. 

The skipper is at the tiller as the Tansy 
gambols northward in gentle bounds ; we are 
looking over and discussing some of the 
sketches taken on the voyage, so perhaps the 
steersman's attention is taken somewhat off 
his work. Without any warning, the boom, 
with its mainsail, comes swinging round from 
the port side of the ship, and, passing over 
our heads, continues its progress round on 
the starboard side, till it comes in contact 
with the wire ropes supporting the mast. 
Then the boom; five or six inches in diameter, 
breaks like a pipe-stem, and the sail is drag- 
ging in the water. 

It was curious that this, our worst mishap 
occurred at a time when everything looked 
most fair and promising. It was an illustra- 
tion, to some extent, of Gray's lines in ** The 
Bard " beginning : 

* Fair laughs the Morn, aud soft the Zephyr blows, 
While proudly riding o'er the Azure realm 
In gallant trim the gilded Vessel goes." 


Of course the accident was caused by one 
of the jets of wind that came down from 
between the gaps of the rocky rampart on 
our left. But, though sudden, it was not 
violent: the wind seemed to manage the 
business in the most leisurely but thorough 


way. 
This disablement unfortunately put the 
prospect of sailing all round Skye out of the 
question, and the first thing we had to do 
was to repair damages. We put into a deep 
bay called Loch Arnish, in theisle of Raasay. 
Hugh and the Poet went ashore in the 
dingey, while the Tansy was kept sailing 
round and round the loch till they made 
their appearance with an American flour- 
barrel, with which they had been presented 
by the schoolmaster of the place; the only 
inhabitant who spoke anything but Gaelic. 
When the American flour-barrel had been 


. separated into staves, the two jagged ends of 


the fracture of the boom were fitted exactly 
into their places, then pressed firmly to- 
gether by being drawn close by a pulley. 

The staves of the flour-barrel were arranged 
as splints round the fracture, then small rope 
was wound round the whole, each turn of 
the rope being close to its neigbbour, and 
pulled tight by interlacing with a marlin- 
spike. 

P When the work was done the boom looked 
stronger than ever, but it wasn’t. Very 
soon after, it began to sag at the fracture ; 
a rope was wound round it there and carried 
up and fastened at the cross-trees to the 
mast. 

Each time we tacked this stay had to be 
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shifted to the other side of the sail, so that 
in & narrow passage, or in any emergency 
demanding a rapid change of the sail, we 
were at a dangerous disadvantage with ou» 
broken boom. 

While our repairs were being done we had 
been sailing towards the north end of Skye, 
from which we had a glimpse of the island 
of Lewis. The part we saw was about fifty 
miles away, but it was distinct and clear, 
though only faintly blue. The variation of 
the atmosphere round the Western Isles is 
remarkable: at one time you can see clearly 
and with ease fifty or sixty miles ; at another, 
though there is no fog, you cannot see a 
mile owing to the density of the rain. 

Some maps mark, as the Sound of Rona, 
the channel between Skye and the island ot 
Rona. In other maps the Sound of Rona is 
given as the passage between the isles of 
Raasay and Rona. This is a rather difficult 
channel in some respects, for it is studded 
with rocks and small islands, some of which 
are just under water when the tide is full. 
At its northern entrance is a lion-shaped 
rock. Ido not say that it is exactly like & 
lion, but it is more like that noble animal 
than some sculptured lions I have seen. 

e passed, however, safely into tbe wide 
channel between Raasay апі Ross-shire, 
sailed southward past the Croalin Mor, where 
the brilliancy and variety of colour in the 
rocks were very remakable ; then, crossing the 
mouth of Loch Carron, we entered und passed 
Kyle Akin easily and freely. 

From Loch Alsh we passed by Kyle Rhea 
into Glenelg Bay, and thence fairly out in 
the Sound of Sleat. 

It was now about seven or eight o'clock in 
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the evening, ahd the question arose, “ Should — 
we sail all night?” seeing that wind and 
The Professor at 


weather were favourable. 


once objected: he pointed out *that we had 
a choice of anchorage near where we were 
now, either at our old quarters in Loch 
Hourn or on the opposite side of the sound 
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at the isle of Oronsay. If we passed these 
places there was no suitable anchorage, that 
he knew of, nearer than forty or fifty miles. 


wy. ame 
J м" | 

The SKieeeR, AND 
The Crew 


It was decided that we should leave the 
matter open till we had tea, and see how the 
weather looked after that. 

(To be continued.) 


THE HANGING OF BOB AND JERRY. 


HE afternoon sun stared upon our little 

garden. The world smelt like a pair of 

gutta-percha soles. Ted and I were tired of 
ourselves, and of oze another. 


By тне Rev. Е. LANGBRIDGE. 


As a rule, if there was nobody to make up 
a game at cricket or rounders on the little 
brick-endy bit of ground that we called the 
field, we got on pretty well with the society 
of the animals. We were never without 
select society of that kind. Sometimes it 
was pigeons, often it was fowls, twice it was 
hedgehogs. Once it was owls and white 
mice—a pleasant mixture. Now it was 
guinea-pigs and rabbits. 

In our time, Ted and I had many guinea- 
pig friends, but the best of all the batch were 
Bob and Jerry. Bob and Jerry were with us 
now. They were related—second cousins, if 
we had rightly climbed their family tree. 
Their looks and behaviour suggested as 
much. There was a marked likeness between 
them. But Bob’s was the stronger nature. 
Bob suggested: Jerry imitated. It was Bob 
who first got out and ate the marigolds. It 
was Bob who first made himself poorly ; and, 
whatever it was, Bob had it worst. Jerry 
was very kindly, very winning, but he was not 
an original thinker. He would never be a 
leader of guinea-pigs. That afternoon—no 
doubt it was all the heat—the rabbits were 
distinctly tame, and even the guinea-pigs 
failed to charm. 

“ They haven't got an idea between them," 
I said. “І don't expect much of Jerry "— 
Jerry was Ted's pig – “ but Bob!" 

* If it comes to that," Ted answered, “I 
don't remember Bob's saying anything very 
striking. Isay! Look here!” 

Driven into the wall, during one of our 
fowl-pen crusades, there stood out, not far 
from the hutches, two large nails. Nails did 
get driven into many queer places—one's 
thumb, for example. From one of those 
nails, calm, and apparently not ill-pleased, 
who do you think was hanging ? 


Jerry ! 

In a moment I had caught up the fancy— 
and Bob, and suspended him beside his second 
cousin. 

From that day forward hanging the 
guinea-pigs became a favourite amusement. 
It was nota pretty game, but, to do it justice, 
it was funny. 

I was judge. 

“Prisoners at the bar," I would say, 
“after a long and impartial trial by your 
peers, you have been found guilty of not 
being pigs, &nd, what is far worse, of not 
being worth & guinea. The sentence passed 
upon you is that you be hanged by your toe- 
nails till you be dead! dead! dead! Dead as 
herrings. Gentlemen of the jury, show 
the hangman up. Take them away, Mr. 
Hangman, and do your duty. England 
expects that you will do your duty. Execute 
them, Mr. Hangman, but for the sake of their 
young families, don't hurt them more than 
you can help." 

Thus spoke the judge, eloquently and 
humanely; then came the hangman. That 
was Ted. He, as fitted his office, was sterner 
and more brief. 

* One, two, three—hang ! " 

At the word, they were launched. 

Bob was a white pig with black patches; 
Jerry was a red-haired pig with sandy eye- 
brows. They madea fine contrast of colours. 

Sometimes we called the proceedings a 
race. One two, three—away! It was nota 
fast race. Nothing ever moved except the 
pigs’ jaws: and they munched and munched 
and munched. Solemn as two judges—two 
hanging judges—Bob and Jerry stared and 
chewed. There was not a ray of expression 
on their faces. Their blue eyes had no more 
meaning than»blue milk. 7 Their eyebrows— 
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come now, I am doubtful about their eye- 
brows. I said just now that Jerry’s were 
sandy, but when I come to think of it— well, 
have they eyebrows? І haven't. conversed 
with guinea-pigs for many years, and, while 
I remember ail about their tails, I really am 
shaky on their eyebrows. 

But no matter. There they hung and 
chewed, and, gazing into infinite space, kept 
a sacred silence. What they felt will never 
be made known. Ted's feelings, and mine, 
were fully displayed. We stood and laughed. 
Sometimes we fell down and laughed. 
Never did we doubt that the thing was 
entirely humorous, until, in mistaken confi- 
dence, we told Dick about it. Dick was our 
elder brother, who taught us wisdom : some- 
times with golden speech, sometimes with a 
leather slipper. 

“ Come and see us launch Bob and Jerry," 
we said. 

He accepted the invitation. 

Not until the performance was over, and 
the performers had retired into their hutches, 
did Dick offer any remark. And when the 
remark came, it did not give satisfaction. 
“ You little brutes ! igs not a pleasing expres- 
Bion. 

In our yard, over the coal-hole, was a 
cistern. To that cistern, with a hand on our 
collurs and several knuckles in our throats, 
Dick now conducted us. 

He began by pressing a seat upon Ted, or, 
rather, pressing Ted upon a seat. It was 
between two large lumps of coal. Then he 
lifted me up—high, very high—and told me 
to catch hold. І knew that I must, or else 
fall. So I gripped the upper rim of the 
cistern. In a few moments—it took a little 
time to extract him from his hole— Ted was 
dangling beside me. In the wash-house was 
a large barrel. Dick rolled it into the coal- 
hole, set it right underneath us, and turned 
the tap on. Then he took out his watch. 

“ Make yourselves quite comfortable," he 
said ; “if there is anything you want, ring the 
bell. Good-bye. Ishall be back іп an hour." 

He lingered for à moment; remarked that 
we were having a lovely day; then, softly 
humming, retired towards the house. His 
footsteps dwindled and died. We were 
alone. 


Then up and spoke young Edward. No— 
he was up. But these are his words: 
" What an ass that Dick is! I meant to 
come and hang here a bit." 

"So didI. How long could you do it?” 

“ Oh,aslongasI wanted. I say, this horrid 
thing cuts your hands." 

“Just а little—not more than I like. It 
isn't very tiring." 

"Not a bit. It's a grand thing for your 
biceps. "That tub must be full up." 

“It isn't the tub—it’s the barrel. 
Ted ——" 

* What? 

“І wish we'd learned to swim.” 

“ Bosh! As if we couldn't hold on for —- 
I say, my hands are slipping." 

“ So are mine. Suppose, just to pretend 
we're frightened, we begin to ——" 

“What?” 

“ Bellow.” 

“Allright. Dick! Martua! DICK!” 

Silence, except for the slapping of the 
water. Then, ап indiarubbery sound—clup ! 
It was one of Ted’s fingers letting go. 

“Good-bye, Ted. P’raps he'll be sorry 
when he finds the bodies.” 

“ Don't give way yet. Hold on one more 


I say, 


hour. They will miss us at prayers, and ——"' 

“It’s no use. 
each hand, an4d very little of thosc. 
say it isn’t very bad." 


I've only two fingers on 
They 
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Another clup ! 

That was my thumb. “ What isn't bad? " 

“ Drowning. Oh, oh! DICK! MARTHA! 
DICK!’ 

A step—a leisurely step—a voice that 
hummed. The tune was “Ali among the 
barley," but the words were new: 


* Hanging on the —" 


“Oh, Dick! Come, Dick !—oh, Dick, oh! 


“<: Hanging on the cistern, 
Who but loves to stop ? 
But if you're fond of awimming, 
You've only got to drop!’ 


Well, young people, time passes pleasantly 
to guinea-pigs on nails. Have you enjoyed 
yourselves ? ” 

“Take me down. I'm going. Quick?” 

* One moment. In future, you will reserve 
the nails for your hats and thumbs ? ” 

" Yes—anything— oh, dear Dick ! 

“ So glad you love me. Fred first. 
all right. Let go.” 

In a few seconds we were standing, with 
tragic faces, as of sole survivors of a wreck, 
in the middle of the yard. 

“ You said you would come іп an hour,” 
said Ted reproachfully. * How long were 
we there ? ” 

Dick looked at his watch. 
and forty-five seconds." 


You're 


“ Опе minute 


THE FIRST-CLASS CRICKETERS OF TO-MORROW. 


HE boy, according to ancient belief, is the 
father of the man; and in like manner 
it may be said that the school cricketer of 
to-day is the forerunner of the amateur first- 
class cricketer of to-morrow. Indeed, in 
many instances, as for example tho case of 
young Mr. K. L. Hutchings of Tonbridge, 
who played for Kent last season, he has not 
to wait until to-morrow; while a notable 
instance of a schoolboy playing for his 
county before he received his school colours 
was afforded us in 1901 when the Hon. M. 
Herbert (Eton) scored 65 runs for Notts off 
the bowling of Albert Trott, J. T. Hearne, 
Mr. Bosanquet, and Thompson before he 
received his light-blue Eton cap. 

In view of the number of school teams in 
the United Kingdom and the number of 
players, who, it is unnecessary to add, are 
more numerous than the first-class cricketers 
of to-day, it is of course impossible in an 
article of this length to mention a tithe of 
the young cricketers who assisted their 
»chools last season. On the accompanying 
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“batometer’’ and “ cricket-ball-ometer,” 
however, the names of the most prominent 
schoolboy bats and bowlers of last season 
are placed at heights proportionate to their 
batting and bowling averages, a minimum 
average of 2б runs for 10 innings constitut- 
ing the qualification for the *''batometer " 
and 20 wickets for under 16 runs apiece for 
the “ ballometer.”’ 

The difference that existed, from the bats- 
man’s point of view, between the dry season 
of 1901 and the season of 1902- that in the 
earlier portion was so wet nnd unseasonable 
that most schoolboy cricketers were sadly 
wanting in practice—can be gathered from 
the fact that, wherens twenty-nine boys could 
at the close of the season 1901 claim a bat- 
ting average of 40 or more runs (including 
one of three figures that was the property of 
Mr. C. D. McIver of Forest School, who last 
year played three times for Essex), in 1902 
only seven boys were in a like position, while 
only thirty-eight could point to an average of 
25 or more runs per innings. 


A glance at the “ batometer " immediately 
discloses the fact that the highest average 
for the year, 63 runs per innings, was the 
property of Mr. K. L. Hutchings of Ton- 
bridge, whose average in 1001 was 47 and in 
1900 just 6 runs per innings less than last 
season. The match between Tonbridge and 
Dulwich was spoiled by rain, but, as far as it 
went, Mr. Hutchings, who was not out with 
82 runs out of 66 to his credit, showed every 
indication of running up а good score. About 
the year of Mr. Hutchings’s birth the “ bright 
particular star" of his school's firmament 
was Mr. W. Rashleigh, whose batting average 
in 1885 was, by & strange coincidence, the 
same as thecrack Tonbridgean's last season— 
namely, 63 runs— while the next best bat on 
the side could only claim an average of 14. 
On August 24, 1885, or a few days after his 
school career had come to a close and u few 
months before his 'Varsity career begen, the 
Tonbridgean crack was invited to play for 
Kent against Hampshire, in which match he 
scored 54, and subsequently against Middle- 
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sex, against whom he put together innings 
of 8 and 59, the latter compilation occupying 
him two hours and forty-five minutes and 
comprising, among other hits, eight 4's and 
six 2's. The case of Mr. Rashleigh is 
mentioned here, as history in a measure 
repeated itself last year, for on August 18 
Mr. Hutchings made his début in first-class 
cricket for Kent v. Worcestershire. Although 
the Tonbridgean did not come off with the 
bat (his scores were 10 and 1) his style 
created a distinctly pleasant impression, and 
the way he caught Mr. H. K. Foster from a 
fine drive in the long field, and the manner 
in which he disposed of Mr. W. W. Lowe, 
clearly indicated that his school reputation 
for fielding (he is said to have gone through 
the season without missing a catch) had not 
been over-estimated. 

The second batsman on the “ batometer ” 
is Mr. T. E. Manning of Wellingboro', who, 
against Bedford Modern School, scored 86 
not out, out of a total score of 140. The result 
of the match showed a victory of 11 runs for 
Bedford—a margin of victory that pretty 
clearly indicates that their bowlers must 
have had an anxious time towards the close 
of the innings, whenever they had to oppose 
the Wellingboro' wicket-keeper, who failed, 
however, to come off against Mill Hill 
School in the match in which Mr. J. 8. Ашу 
(Mill Hill) scored 197 runs not out, in 
addition to capturing 4 wickets. 

How valuable a man Mr. Trick of Merchant 
Taylors’ was to his, side can be gathered 
from the fact that, whereas his average 
was 58 runs per innings, the next best 
bat on the side could only claim one of 
22, while in bowling he captured 55 wickets 
against 26 in the case of the next most 
suecessful bowler. Against Epsom School 
Mr. Trick, in addition to taking 6 wickets, 
played his biggest innings of the season— 
namely 157—an innings that included one 6, 
two 5’s, and twenty-sevea 4's. Against St. 
John’s, Leatherhead, the same batsman scored 
132 not out, and took 7 wickets. Although 
Bedford Grammar School only won two out 
of fifteen fixtures, the season, as usual, 
furnished the brothers Brooks with many 
batting triumphs, of which the match against 
the Old Bedfordians gave F. G. an opportu- 
nity of scoring 165 and F. B. one of run- 
ning up 153. The Brooks, by the way, are 
quite experienced County cricketers ; in 1901, 
for instance, F. G. stood second in the 
averages of Bedfordshire, and in 1902 the 
same batsman actually headed the list with 
an average of 36 for 12 innings. 

With scores of 71 and 54 against Repton, 
C. C. Page of Malvern wrote large his name 
on the tablets recording the history of school 
cricket in 1902. Mr. Page, who із now up at 
Cambridge, was one of the most consistent 
school bats of the year, and his battin 
average, even when his top score (109) and 
the two scores just mentioned are deducted 
from his aggregate, is only reduced from 58 
to 46. Although Mr. Page did not emulate 
the performance of his old schoolfellow, 
Mr. W. H. B. Evans, who in 1901 scored for 
Worcestershire a century against Gloucester- 
shire and 53 against Sussex before he was 
nineteen years old, or follow the example of 
Mr. S. H. Day, also of Malvern, who, when 
still a schoolboy and in 1897, put together 
101 not out in three hours for Kent v. Glou. 
cestershire, he made the fact perfectly clear 
that there is in him plenty of cricket and 
thathe is pretty sure to make his mark in 
first-class cricket when the opportunity is 
vouchsafed him. 

Of the other batsmen mentioned in our 
“ batometer ” Mr. К. G. Cruwys (Blundell's) 
scored 95 against Newton College; Mr. R. A. 
Young (Repton) 75 against Uppingham; 
Mr. T. Garne enn edd, who was not 
in the best of health, 113 against Bedford 
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County School; P. J. Reiss (Uppingham) 90 
and 112 against Haileybury; and O. T. 
Norris (Charterhouse) 99 against Wellington. 
Of those players whose averages we were 
unable to discover, Mr. Cole was one of the 
most prominent, the Lancing crack scoring 
142 not out (including sixteen 4's) against 
Leatherhead and 115 v. Hurstpierpoint. 

Mr. Auty's great score of 197 has already 
been mentioned; the Mill Hillian, who is a 
Yorkshireman and is expected to do great 
things for the county of Broadacres, also 
scored a century (101 not out) against Bishop's 
Stortford College in the course of two hours 
and three-quarters, in which he only hit three 
4’s. in this match Bishop's Stortford were 
all got out for 16 runs, Mr. W. K. Bain 
taking 7 wickets for 3 runs. Other school- 
boy centurions were L. Parbury (Bedford 
County School), A. F. Spooner (131 for 
Haileybury v. Uppingham), and E. C. Hodges 
(112 for Haileybury v. Wellington). 


Our second diagram, or “ cricket-ball- 
ometer," shows at a glance those school 
bowlers of the season of 1902 who secured their 
wickets at the smallest cost, the names of those 
bowlers who captured 20 or more wickets for 
less than 16 runs being given together with 
the number of their captures. A glance at 
the diagram shows that out of the eight 
bowlers who have secured wickets under 
9 runs apiece, five hail from schools in 
Scotland, where the wickets favour the 
bowlers in much the same manner as the 
English wicket favours the batsman, as a 
general rule. 

As it was the first season that W. Harrison 
the Lorettonian had played for his school, 
his record of 28 wickets in 101 overs is 
more than satisfactory, but a comparison 
instituted between D. J. T. Jamieson’s figures 
for 1901 and 1902 shows that he has 
sacrificed some of his facility in obtaining 
wickets in exchange for a noteworthy im- 
provement in his capacity for scoring runs. 
In 1901 he took 70 wickets for 8:15 runs, 
apiece, whereas in 1902 he took but 38 for 
7°94 runs apiece; but as compensation 
for the falling off of his bag of wickets he 
played 11 innings (four not outs) with an 
average of 25 runs per innings last year, 
as against 11 innings (five not outs) with 
an average of 2 in 1901, and rose from 
bottom of the batting averages to second on 
the list. 

Although to mention each bowler in- 
dividually is impossible, it may be recalled 
that Mr. Kidston of Loretto, who took 66 
wickets for his school for 9 runs each, was 
also head of his school’s batting average 
with an average of 22:88. It must also be 
pointed out that Mr. F. A. H. Henley of 
Forest School took no fewer than 75 wickets 
(as against 61 in 1901), а record that yo other 
schoolboy mentioned on the “ ballometer " 
has eclipsed, though the feat was excelled in 
1901 by F. W. Draper (Merchant Taylors’), 
who captured %1 wickets, and by his comrade 
J. E. Raphael, who has since gained his 
Rugby Football International and ’Varsity 
caps, who took 76. 

In 1901 those schoolboys who made their 
débuts in first-class cricket owed their in- 
clusion in their county’s team as a rule 
to their batting, but last year’s débutants, 
saving perhaps K. L. Hutchings, are all 
mentioned on the “ ballometer." Glancing 
down the “ ballometer,” the first name to 
catch the eye in respect to these youthful 
first-class cricketers is that of the Wyke- 
hamist, A. C. Johnston, who captured 54 
out of the 104 wickets falling to the regular 
bowlers of the team in addition to heading 
the batting averages. Mr. Johnston, who is 
а Hampshire man, made his “rst appear- 
ance for that county against Surrey at 
Southampton on July 28 last year, and im- 
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mediately created a good impression by 
capturing the wickets of E. G. Hayes, 
E. M. Dowson, and Lockwood in the first 
innings, a performance that went far *owards 
bringing about a ten-wicket victory to his 
side. In addition to playing five county 
fixtures, Mr. Johnston was one of the few 
boy cricketers who played against the 
Australians last season. 

Mr. G. MacLaren's all-round form for 
Harrow —his fielding was one of the features 
of the school season—earned him in the 
Southern tour of the County Palatine a 
place in the County team in its match 
against Sussex, against whom his famous 
brother “ Archie,’ who had played for 
Harrow a month before, signalised his ad- 
vent in first-class cricket in 1890 by scoring 
108 runs in two hours and ten minutes with- 
out giving a chance. Although the young 
MacLaren captured a couple of wickets in the 
following match against Surrey for 13 runs, 
neither against Sussex nor Surrey did he do 
himself justice with the bat, and in the re- 
maining fixtures of the Hed Rose he stood 
down—a fact, a few years hence, that will 
doubtless appear passing strange should he 
be able to continue playing first-class 
cricket, for which he is eminently qualified. 

Apart from the bowling of Sandeman for 
Eton against Winchester—it will be recalled 
that the Е:опіап captured all 10 wickets 
in the first innings for 22 runs, and, in the 
second, 6 for 24—the most startling per- 
formance in school cricket was, perhaps, the 
fact that the two crack Cheltonian bowlers, 
Winterbotham and Clayton, dismissed Marl 
borough’s bats for a grand (?) total of 19 runs 
in their first innings, the first- mentioned 
bowler capturing 5 wickets for 5 runs and 
Clayton 5 for 13. At the close of the 
school season, Winterbotham received an 
invitation to play for Gloucestershire, and it 
was on behalf of that team that he made his 
début in first-class cricket against Warwick- 
shire, whose captain (Mr. T. S. Fishwick) 
provided him with his initial victim. 


In addition to the bowling feats already 
mentioned, there may be recalled the feat 
of Mr. W. T. Brooks (Marlboro’) of capturing 
8 Rugby wickets for 27 runs at Lord's; the 
performance of the two Ipswich scholars, 
J. Bellamy and K. Raynor, who dismissed 
Beecles Sehool for 37 runs, the former 
capturing 5 wickets for 11 and the latter 
4 for 6 runs; the bowling of Henley (7 
wickets for 36) for Forest against St. John's, 
Leatherhead, School, a feat almost coincid- 
ing with that of N. D. T. Oliver for Bedford 
Modern v. Oakham School. W. J. T. 
Jamieson’s (Fettes) 5 wickets for 4 runs 
against Edinburgh Academy must not be 
forgotten, nor the feats of the Rossalians, 
Mugliston (12 wickets for 36) and Fabel 
(7 for 59) against Loretto and (7 for 26 
and 5 for 57 respectively) against Shrews- 
bury. 

The achievement of A. M. P. Lyle (Fettes) 
in taking 8 Merchiston School wickets for 
31 runs undoubtedly went far towards bring- 
ing victory to his side, which can also be said 
in respect to E. E. Yeld’s feat of capturing 7 
Durham School wickets for 9 runs in the 
match against St. Peter’s, York, and that 
of F. M. Joyce (Bedford Grammar School), 
who took 5 Merchant Taylors' wickets for 
l4runs. Although the bowling of Powers 
(7 for 23) did not win for Westminster the 
match against Charterhouse, N. A. Knox's 7 
for 63 against Bedford brought victory. to 
the side of the younger brother of the 
ex-Oxford University Captain. Other fine 
performances were 6 wickets for 30 by H. S. 
Tooth for St. Paul's v. Brighton College ; 5 
wickets for 19 by C. Н. Wade for Lancing v. 
Christ's Hospital; 14 wickets for 34 runs by 
Г. Parbury for Bedford County School v. 
Dunstable Grammar School; 5 wickets for 
29 by J. A. Campbell for Lancing v. 
Hurstpierpoint; 8 for 45 by T. O. Pepper 
(Leys) against Felsted School; 7 for 28 by 
T. D. Gunn for Loretto v. Blair Lodge, and 
6 wickets for 32 by H. H. A. Cooke for St. 
John's School v. Christ's Hospital. 
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Lord Hawke’s New Zealand Team, which lately returned to England. 


The names, reading from left to right, are: 


Standing—J. Stanning; back row—P. F. Warner, 
P. R, Johnson, J. N. Williams; middle row—C. J. Burnup, Thompson, F. L. Fane, T. L. тау, 


А. Е. Leatham, Hargreaves; front гом — В. J. T. Виш E. M., Mi V. 
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THE THREE-CARD TRICK, AND OTHER SWINDLES. 


D readers of the ** Boy's Own" know the 

three-card trick? Probably some of 
them do; more probably a great many do not. 
The deception has often been explained else- 
where, but its exposure cannot be circulated 
too freely, and all who are in ignorance 
should for their own safety be speedily en- 
lightened. 

To chronicle the three-card trick is not a 
pleasurable task, for this is no entertain- 
ing drawing-room illusion, but a heartless 
swindle perpetrated on the youthful and un- 
wary. The cunning of the thing was forcibly 
impressed upon me some little time ago. I 
would not otherwise have thought such an 
old trick would nowadays be practised, nor 
have troubled to pen this description ; but 
witnessing for the first time the actual opera- 
tions of a gang of swindlers, of whom I was 
the intended victim, and realising how inno- 
cently I might have fallen into the trap so 
temptingly and skilfully laid for me, had I 
not some years аро commenced as a hobby a 
course of study in the arts of trickery and 
fraud, both legitimate and illegitimate, I 
resolved without delay to place lads, who 
might by chance one day be thrown quite as 
unexpectedly into the same position as I 
found myself, in possession of information for 
their own guidance and protection. 


I was alone in a railway-carriage on my 
return to town after filling an engagement 
on the South Coast, and had enjoyed un- 
interrupted solitude during a particularly 
tedious journey up to the time of reaching 
East Croydon—-two stations, if I remember 
rightly, before Victoria. 

Then followed the episode that was to 
break the monotony of an otherwise unevent- 
ful journey. | 

At this point a party of five men, with the 
appearance on casual observation of being 
strangers to one another, but whom.I soon 
came to suspect of being in collusion, got 
into my carriage, seating themselves three 
in the unoccupied corners and the other two 
one on each side in the middle. I after- 
wards remembered to have seen one of the 
gang look into the window of my carriage 
from a little distance, and having, presum- 
ably, espied as he thought a likely dupe, 
beckon to the others to follow. This, how- 
ever, was so quickly and quietly done that 
without the climax I should never have 
e remarked it. 

One of the fellows attempted to open a 
conversation with me, but being naturally 
reticent with strangers, and moreover being 
occupied reading, beyond a curt assent to an 
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inquiry if I had been for a holiday, and a 
confirmation of a remark that we were having 
wretched weather, he did not find me com- 
municative. 

Failing with me, the group commenced a 
conversation among themselves. The dis- 
cussion was neither entertaining nor instruc- 
tive. One said that if the railway company 
were to put more money into their concern it 
would certainly go better. Being neither a 
business man nor an engineer, whether this 
had reference to improving the speed of the 
trains or to some subtle financial point, I do 
not know. Another, who afterwards proved 
to be the chief of the gang, then informed 
the company generally that he had come 
from Catfield Races, and had made 15/. 
Another replied that 15/. was not a bad day's 
“ work,” and eyes were turned to me for my 
acquiescence. I, however, was not im- 
pressed. 

Up to this point I had suspected nothing, 
and merely looked upon the new-comers as 
unwelcome intruders, congratulating myself 
that the end of my journey was near. 

But when the smart gentleman rattled on 
that his day's success was qualified by a loss 
of 25l. on the previous day, and that he pro- 
posed to recoup his losses by a little game of 
cards with which he hoped to interest us, I 
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became quietly alert. While the sporting 
gentleman removed his overcoat, folded it, 
spread it across his knee and produced three 
cards from his pocket, it flashed across my 
mind in a moment that here was a sharp and 
his satellites, and I knew pretty well what 
was to follow. 

The three cards were, as usual, a picture 
card and two others of low value. Showing 
the three cards, he dropped them face down- 
wards upon the improvised cushion on his 
knees, moved them about rapidly, and invited 
his audience to bet on the picture card. Such 
is the usual course of the three-card trick. 
It looks at first sight a very disinterested 
offer, for in the ordinary way it is easy to 
follow the position of any one card, however 
rapidly they may be changed about. 

Sovereigns changed hands freely. One in- 
dividual remarked —for my benefit— that it 
was not so easy as it looked, and soon after 
lost & sovereign by purposely putting it on & 
wrong card—an act of palpable stupidity, 
had it not been for a special purpose— 
another delicate attention to me! The 
others continued the * game " with а poor 
show of interest, which lagged more and 
more as my own studied indifference became 
apparent, sometimes winning, occasionally 


losing. A five-pound note, with a suspicious 
lack of proper dignity in appearance, became 
included among the stakes, and the sharper 
to all appearance was losing heavily at a 
game the chances of which, one would 
think, were obviously against himself. 

But, as if this were not sufficient tempta- 
tion, presently it was forced upon one’s notice 
that the corner of the fortune-making card 
had become bent up, and decidedly so—by 
accident, of course. It had become possible 
to follow the wanderings of the picture card 
with tantalising ease. That tell-tale corner 
continually forced itself upon one’s notice in 
an almost aggressive manner. The mani- 
pulator of the cards all the while remained 
delightfully innocent, and continued calmly 
moving them about and challenging bets. 
The others Jaughed among themselves, made 
occasional bets, and encouraged me by hints 
and looks to do the same. 

But I do not bet, and so much patient 
attention was misplaced. Had I chosen to 
do so I could have used my own knowledge 
against all the tricks of the nimble-fingered 
gentleman opposite to his own confusion, and 
won, or, more correctly speaking, robbed him 
of his entire capital; but, though resenting 
an attempt to swindle me or any other, I do 
not care to oppose it by myself assuming the 
position of swindler; further, they were five 
to one, of a class ready for any kind of 
roguery, and it is customary among sharpers 
of this description, when matched in wit, to 
have recourse 1n a body to more violent 
measures. 

I concluded it better to keep quiet and 
watch the “ рате.” I had the opportunity 
of studying the methods practised by the com- 
mon sharper from a conjurer’s point of view, 
and enjoyed watching the manipulations of 
the man with the cards, who, in his way, was 
really dexterous. 

Then I was interested to know how it 
would end. The men were all plainly dis- 
appointed. Their little comedy was so well 
carried out that they had fair reason to be 
surprised at the indifference of a simple- 
looking stranger. I suppose they must have 
selected me as a simple-looking st-anger, or 
they would scarcely have honoured me with 
so much trouble. In desperation, the artful 
gentleman placed the lucky card in a con- 
spicuous position and asked me point-blank 
if I knew which was the picture card. 
replied in a monosyllable that I did. He 
then offered to give me a sovereign if I would 
pointit out. But I declined; I did not even 
thank him for his generous offer. That 
closed the business. 

My challenger returned his cards to their 
case with a bang, and remarked to the com- 
pany generally that we were a poor lot of 
" sportsmen." Thecriticism was directed at 
me. I was the only one who had failed to 
participate in the “ sport.” 

We had jast reached Clapham Junction, 
and the individual who had lost the sovereign, 
and had been trying since to look unhappy 
over it, and as though it were not part of the 
capital belonging to the firm, with theassump- 
tion of being a stranger to the others, made 
a move to leave the carriage. The door was 
locked. Whether from carelessness or in- 
difference, he immediately turned to the 
card manipulator, and in the most matter- 
of-fact manner asked for the key. The key 
—a railway key—was handed over without 
a word, and I saw the restless one get into 
another carriage a few doors off, probably 
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intent upon some little speculation of his 
own. 

I thought I would sit the journoy out in the 
possibility of seeing further developments. 
My companions, however, had evidently given 
themselves up to dissatisfied resignation. 
They sat stolidly staring at one another, the 
four sulkiest-looking men I ever saw. We 
reached Victoria, and I let them leave the 
carriage one by one. I quietly asked the last 
man, in passing, if he had any acquaint- 
ance with the gentleman with the cards, and 
if he did not agree that the three-card trick 
was rather an old game. He looked sheepish, 
evasively mumbled something about '*be- 
coming interested,” and shuted off. I just 
had time to see the five walk off in the same 
direction and rejoin some little distance down 
the platform, probably there to arrange for 
another journey down the line. 

Now for & practical explanation of the 
swindle. The first element of deception is, 
or may be, introduced into the manner of 
throwing down the cards. Look at fig. 1. 
This shows the position in which the cards 
are held at the outset. Let the shaded card 
in the sketch represent the picture card, and 
the others unshaded the two of low value 
that are used to make up the trio. It will 
be noted that the picture card is held be. 
tween the thumb and forefinger of the right 
hand, while the other card in that hand is 
supported by the second finger and thumb. 

Now, by dint of special practice, the 
sharper is able to drop either of these two 
cards without it being possible for an out- 
sider to determine with certainty which. 
By allowing the rear card to fall first, and 
immediately shifting the second finger, now 
unemployed, on to the top edge of the 
remaining card in place of the first finger, 
simultaneously removed, an almost indetect- 
able change is effected. To all appearance 
the picture card has been the first to fall, 
and all eyes following this in its subsequent 
movements are from the outset misled as 
to the actual whereabouts of the real 
picture card, which is allowed to pass by on 
the assumption that it is one of the small 
cards. 

But this is by no means the most fraudu- 
lent or the most common phase of the three- 
card trick. 

The favourite plan is that worked by the 
co-operation of a gang of confederates. The 
sharper handles the cards, and the others 
act the part of strangers. Their business is 
to stimulate the betting. For a while they 
arc allowed to win, to excite the greed of 
onlookers. When a victim or victims be- 
come prospective, one of the confederates 
slily bends one corner of the court card, 
while the sharper is unsuspectingly pre- 
occupied in another direction, or the corner 
of the card may become accidentally (!) turned 
while the cards are being moved about. 
However, there is the tell-tale corner per- 
petually advertising the position of the 
picture card. Mistake is impossible. The 
sharper, still unsuspectingly (of course) 
continues to move the cards and invite 
stakes. The climax is reached. The 
avaricious lay their money on the baited 
card. Eager for their gains, the victims 
watch for the card to be turned over. There 
can be no doubt about the matter. There is 
the court card. They have kept it in view 
all along—the card with the bent corner — 
they have followed it so carefully and во 
anxiously, there could be no possibility of 
error. 

The card is turned over—and it is mot 
the court card. It is one of the indifferent 
cards. The sharper had neatly straightened 
out the corner of the one card and bent up 
another to resemble it while manipulating 
the cards. In а moment it flashes upon the 
victims how it is done, and how they have 
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been “done,” but, repentant in the know- 
ledge of how they themselves sought dis- 
honest gain, wisely and thoughtfully retire. 
If they do not, they are * assisted" by the 
“ gentlemen " of the gang. 

Of the numberless other devices of the 
racecourse and fair sharper for inducing 
fools to be willingly robbed of their money 
we will take one more example. 

To deal with all the methods of cheating 
with cards alone would fill a volume. The 
preceding incident and the description of 
the trick following should be sufficient to act 
as an eye-opener and warn all to keep clear 
of the plausible gentleman with a pack of 
cards and offers of impossible generosity. 

If any further corrective is still necessary, 
watch a skilful conjurer with a pack of 
curds. He will make cards appear, disappear, 
and change before your eyes, pass into every 
variety of positions in the pack, and turn up 
in the most unexpected places elsewhere. Не 
will show you shutlles and manipulations next 
to impossible for the eye to follow; he will 
tell you the exact position any particular 
card may occupy after you have shuffled the 
pack, and perhaps find it for you with a touch 
of the finger. What chance has an honest 
man against the sharper who has the same 
facilities at his finger-tips to put to a per- 
verted use ? : 

To take our second example, a favourite 
one on the racecourse or at the fair, and one 
which I have had the pleasure of demonstrat- 
ing to quite a number of people who have 
confessed to me to being dupes of the trick. 
After & private demonstration of this and a 
few other card tricks they invariably resolve 
to avoid in future the trickster, however 
pleasantly he may talk. 

The sharper will show two cards, selected 
for the purpose from the pack. He will then 
cut the pack into three and ask you to place 
one of the two cards upon the lower heap. 
Upon that you are to place the second portion, 
and in turn upon that the second of the two 
cards ; after which, the balance of the pack 
is replaced above this. The sharper remains 
passive all the while. 

The facts stand thus: you have yourself 
placed two cards in two distant positions in 
the pack. They have plainly not been inter- 
fered with. It is impossible that they can 
be in other than the positions in which they 
have been placed. 

Yet the sharper coolly offers to bet to any 
amount that these two cards are together. 
The suggestion seems absurd on the face 
of it, and many are the sovereigns and half- 
sovereigns confidently laid down—and sub- 
sequently lost —upon this apparently obvious 
certainty. 

The sharper deliberately picks up the 
pack, draws off the cards one by one, quite 
slowly, from the bottom, and turns them face 
upwards. About two-thirds of the cards, or 
thereabouts, are drawn off from the bottom 
of the pack, and then comes first one of 
the two identitied cards, and then—the 
other ! 

The confident speculators collapse, and 
if wise will regard their lost stake as the 
fee for & practical lesson in the necessity 
for cautiousness in dealing with affable 
strangers anxious to give something for 
nothing. 

The trick is managed thus: The cards 
remain in precisely the positions in which 
they were placed. The sharper merely 
takes the precaution to retain in his mind 
the distinctive names of the two particular 
cards and the order in which they are 
replaced. He also, by a sleight-of-hand pro- 
cess (it is not necessary to explain in detail), 
gains a knowledge of the name of the top card 
of the undermost section of the pack just 
before the first card is laid thereon. 

Then, holding the pack in the left hand, 


he draws the cards away one by one and lays 
them face upwards upon the table. This he 
does slowly and steadily, until the card 
secretly noted as the top card of the first 
heap is reached. This card is an indicator. 
It conveys the information that the next in 
succession is the one of the two selected 
cards first replaced. Without any noticeable 
pause, that card is drawn back about an inch 
by the tip of the second or third finger of the 
hand holding the pack, and the following 
cards continue to be drawn away from the 
bottom and laid face upwards with the 
others, the one card remaining all the time 
held back until the second of the pair makes 
its appearance. This point being reached, 
instead of taking the card next in order, the 
one which has been held back in readiness is 
drawn out by the sharper, who triumphantly 
calls attention to the truth of his assertion 
that the two cards would be found together 
—and pockets his winnings accordingly. It 
looks so simple and straightforward. Simple 
it is. How straightforward, readers may 
express for themselves. 

Among many racecourse swindles, the 
bookmaker has sundry delicate little decep- 
tions of his own. 

I have heard of a gentleman returning in 
high spirits at the termination of a race to an 
individual of this description on the course, 
with whom he has “invested ” a small sum, 
having found himself in possession of a ticket 
bearing the name of a winning horse, on 
which, of course, he has previously deposited 
the amount of the stake. Claiming his 
money, he hands in his ticket, and is some- 
what taken aback by a polite request from 
the bookie to know “ wot he is &-playing at,” 
or some equally polished remark. The 
bookie calmly takes the card, and, with & 
display of sleight-of-hand worthy of a better 
use, neatly changes the card handed in for a 
similar card bearing another name—i.e., of 
course, the name of a non-winner—and 
hands it back with a disclaimer of any 
liability to pay. The victim is probably 
divided between surprise and indignation; 
if he offer any opposition, he will speedily 
find himself the object of attention from 
“ undesirables"—accomplices of the bookie, 
who will subject him to the process known 
as “ hustling,” and generally make things so 
unpleasant that he will conclude it discreet 
to quietly retire. 

Harmful as the racecourse bookmaker 
may be, however, it is doubtful if he is the 
cause of a fraction of the trouble for which 
the “recognised houses” are responsible. 
There are in London firms of bookmakers 
operating on a gigantic scale. Though, per- 
haps, nothing actually dishonest can be 
imputed to these houses, their business, 
morally speaking, is not a degree more 
reputable than that of the common race- 
course swindler. They have elegantly 
furnished and well-equipped offices, where 
they transact business on the lines of a com- 
mercial undertaking. They are provided 
with telephones—not one or two, but half a 
dozen or more—private connections with the 
telegraph department of the Post-Office, with 
tape machine, printing telegraphs, type- 
writers, and a staff of bookkeepers and 
clerks, and rake in hundreds of pounds a 
week. They advertise largely, and, having 
secured a probable victim —and scores of new 
applicants to become a “ client ” are obtained 
weekly—inquiries are sent to one or more 
of the large inquiry offices, and within 
a few days a full report of the social and 
(what is more important) financial position, 
character, and probabilities of security for 
liabilities incurred, and the amounts to which 
the individual is liable to be gocd, is secured 
by a sort of private detective system, whose 
representatives are sent all over the country, 
quietly and unobtrusively absorbing informa- 


tion.* Everything is done without calling at 
the residence of the object of attention or in 
any way arousing suspicion. 

" Clients" are for preference taken from 
the ranks of wealthy spendthrifts and illite- 
rate tradesmen. 

The files of these men—immense cabinet 
files of the finest American pattern and finish, 
by the way, arranged on the most approved 
systems—are full of tales of misery—woful 
letters from struggling tradesmen, lured by 
the hope of gain, and now ruined and indebted 
to those whose business itis to encourage and 
prey upon them. 

Accounts are regularly sent out each week, 
and if payment is not promptly forthcoming 
itis demanded in very plain terms. There 
is а delightful simplicity about the 
“accounts.” There are two columns, 
"win" and “ lose,’ the balance somehow 
almost invariably falling in the latter— with 
the comprehensive conclusion, “ То me." 

The law, while declining the responsibility 
of exterminating these institutions, offers 
them no protection, and they rely for pay- 
ment entirely on the “ honour " of those with 
whom they deal. The proverbial honour 
amongst thieves is open to dispute, but the 
"honour" of the betting classes—honour 
amongst fools—is undeniable. The readiness 
to pay their losses is a marked characteristic, 
even in a ruined man in the last stage of 
despair. 

A prosperous bookmaker, who from a lack 
of his customary skill іп the making of his 
“book,” or from other cause, suddenly finds 
himself for once and quite unexpectedly on 
the losing side for a very considerable amount 
sometimes finds it expedient to close business, 
retire from publicity, and “ start а new life," 
as & writer in one of the daily papers & short 
time ago humorously expressed it, “ оп the 
proceeds of the old." 


Since the above was written a new bill 
has been proposed, which, should it become 
law, will ‘effectually stop the operations of 
people of this class, or at any rate seriously 
tax their ingenuity to devise new ways of 
evading the law. All persons carrying on 
business of this kind or receiving money in 
connection with betting transactions will be 
liable to conviction as “rogues and vaga- 
bonds." 

Readers desiring a further insight into the 
traps and snares which await the victim of 
the gambling sharp, and the fallacies of the 
laws of averages as applied to games of 
chance, should read * Sharps and Flats," by 
Mr. J. N. Maskelyne, of the Egyptian Hall, 
whose summary of betting is terse and con- 
clusive : ** Gambling is essentially dishonest,” 
and “ a bet is simply a mutual agreement to 
compound a felony.” Of this work it is said 
that “ no parent should allow a son to go out 
into the world without a copy," and, although 
an advertisement, it is honest and excellent 
advice. 


© Inquiry agents of this description are well known 
to commercial houses, and have their legitimate uses 
in furnishing independent information as to the stand- 
ing of business firms and private individuals, with 
whom business transactions are pending, and whose 
personal references may not be in themselves con- 
vincing. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


WORDS OF CHEER. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes from Sydney, N.S. Wales, 
under date of May 1: * Dear Mr. Editor,—For very 
many years I bave read the * B.O.P.’ and revelled in 
your stories, tricks, jokes, etc., and never thought of 
writing to let you know liow we Australians appreciate 
the brightest. healthiest paper going. Although I was 
very young when I commenced to read your paper, I 
have read all the stories for, I think, teu years; and, 
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during that time, the best one, I think, was ‘The 
Cockhouse of Fellsgarth.’ When it came out here all 
the girls at our school went mad over it. We named 
one another after the boys, and everyone wanted to be 
Rollitt. They made me be Wallie Wheatfield, because 
I was the trickiest. Inm a girl, but nearly all Auetra- 
lian girls like the * В.О.Р.' better than girls’ magazines, 

“The ideas that some Euglish folk form about us 
are very queer; but it is still more amusing to hear 
so:ne Australians preaching about what they think the 
* Home’ folk think of us. 

" Until a few years ago I had lived all my life in 
Sydney, with the exception of occasional trips to Mel. 
bourne, Hobart, and to various country resorts; but I 
was tired of city life, and, through the influence of a 
friend in Sydney, I obtained a post as shorthand- 
writer, typist, and assistant book-keeper with & large 
firm in tlie centre of the timber-getting district. My 
people were dead against the plan. but I went alone up 
to Wyong nnd spent a year and a-half there. It is a 
most peculiar life. All day long great teams of 
bullocks drag their heavy loads through the dusty 
little town, making the roads like great stretches of 
powdered pumice or fuller’s earth. All the summer 
the dust is almost knee-deep, and in winter the mud 1з 
deeper. The teams plongh them up very much. This 
part of New South Wales is north of Sydney, aud is the 
home of the best iron-bark timber grown. A great 
deal of this timber is exported to America, South 
Africa, and New Zealand, for these countries have no 
native hard woods. 

“Many thousands of railway-sleepers leave Wyong 
weekly, and there dre hundreds of cutters back in the 
bush. Theirs is a very hard life. There are no amuse- 
ments for them except the weekly * booze’ when thev 
come into ‘town’ on Saturday to be paid. Nearly ail 
live in tentz, and move about from place to place as 
the timber becomes poorer. Our firm supplied them 
with groceries, milk, hardware, etc., and, in payment, 
took their sleepers, for which we had Government con- 
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tracts. (You know all the railways and tramways 
here are Government property und run by the Govern- 
ment.) 

“Since that time I have travelled all through Aus- 
tralia, but have never been to New Zealand or any- 
where else; bat the variety of scenery, etc., seen in 
our sunny land is most surprising. 

“І hope you have not been bored to death reading 
thia, for I will be glad to give any of your readers any 
information they desire re Australia. 

“Will you kindly let them know thie, and also that 
I shall be pleased to excbange picture post-cards with 
them, or to receive any letters they may feel inclined 
to write. I write shorthand, and use the camera; I 
mes German scholar, too, and am now studying elo- 
entíon. 

* My brother has gone home to England, and I expect 
to take a trip home too in a year's time. 

“Trusting you will continue to prosper, and that 
the ‘B.0.P.’ will always be as good aa it is at present." 


Arthur L. Clark writes from 91 Ligar Street, Bal- 
larat, Victoria, Australia: ©“ 1t seems to me that in 
England about half of the address side of a post-card 
may be used for correspondence purposes, as well as 
the whole of the other side. In Australia, no news or 
correspondence is allowed on the address side (un- 
leas the usual letter postaze, 9Àd. be affixed), so 
that cards coming here written thus, and with only 
ld. postage affixed, cost the receiver 3d, short poetage 
fine. This, of course,is not worth mentioning when 
one or two such fines are considered, but when it 
comes to larger numbers and larger amounts to pay, 
one objects: and even one fine is 3d. too much. ‘A 
penny saved is a penny gained.’ I am sure that if 
you should insert this in your widespread paper, the 
‘B.O.P’ (or a paragraph containing the facts herein 
stuted), you will greatly oblige a good number who go 
in for picture post-card collecting pretty extensicely, 
amougst whom I may be numbered." 
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Puzzle. 


(Turn this into Three Capital Letters:) 


ALGY.—1. Paternoster Row and its continuations are 
said to derive their names from the service chanted 
during the Holy Thursday processions, which began 
at the north-east corner of the cathedral. The 
Paternoster was sung all down the lane, ending with 
Amen at the corner so named. The Ave Maria then 
began and lasted the length of the lane named after 
it; and then the Creed followed for the length of 
Creed Lane, 2. The prebendaries of St. Paul's used 
to live in Ivy Lane, which got its name from the ivy 
that grew so freely on the walls of their houses. 


SovTHEND.—Cannot identify. The thing has been 
drawn with too many legs. It reminds us of Leech’s 
picture of the boy by the seashore, shouting out 
“Oh, look here, ma! I've caught а fish just like 
those thingamies іп my bed at our lodgings!” 


G. C.—1. You will find all you ask about in our articles 
on water-colour painting in the nineteenth volume. 
2. The New River begins at Chadwell near Ware ; 
another spring is at Amwell. 3. “Colonel Pellinore's 
Gold " was in our seventh volume. 


J. S,—An easy way to polish a small smooth box is to 
dissolve paraffin wax in five times its bulk of 
paraffin oil, coat the wood with the solution, leave it 
to harden for a day or so, and then rub away with a 
flannel pad. The result will be quite satisfactory if 
you rub judiciously and evenly all over. Do not 
rub it in streaks, but round and round. 

T. T. O.—It is not aught, but nought. The cipher is 
nought, the other digits are the aughts, and it is only 
the ignorant who talk of two, aught, one, and so on, 


МсКтк.—Оп January 18, 1881, the Thames rose 4 ft. 
10 in. above Trinity high-water mark at the St. 
Katharine's Dock gauge. This was the highest tide 
then. 


HENRY.—]1. You can stain the fretwork walnut. Buy 
a 6d. botcle of stain at the oilman's If you care to 
make some yourself, you need some washing soda, 
bichromate of potash, and Vandyke brown. Tuke 
a quart of water and put into it 14 oz. of the soda and 
] oz. of the potash ; boil it, and then add 2} oz. of the 
brown. You can use the stain hot or cold. 2. It 
does well for floors, but no staining is good when the 
margin is wide; it is then better to use parquet 
linoleum. 


A. R. W.—1. Etching ground is made by melting 
together asphaltum, Burgundy pitch, and beeswax. 
You can buy it ready made at most of the artists’- 
colour shops. It is sold in balls. 2. The glass is 
cleaned and washed over with a solution of Rochelle 
salt and water in the proportion of 1 to 200. 
The fluid poured on is nitrate of silver added to 
ammonia until a brown precipitate begins to be 
formed, when Rochelle salt is added. As soon as 
it becomes turbid it is poured over the glass, which 
will be thoroughly silvered within half an hour. The 
tinfoil process is now seldom used. 


E. M. McFADYEN.— The drawing is quite correct. All 
the dragoon regiments were trained in the use of the 
lance, and occasionally carried it until the abolition 
of the weapon during this year. 
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. M.—The cavalry sword is 3 ft. 5 in. in length, the 
scabbard 3 ft., the sword and scabbard 3 ft. 6 in. 
The sword weighs 2 lb. 1 oz., the scabbard weighs 
1 Ib. 34 oz. The sword is balanced at 6} in. from 
the hilt. The infantry sword is 3 ft. 24 in. in length, 
the scabbard is 2 ft. 93 in., and the sword and 
scabbard measure 3 ft. 3g in. The sword weighs 2 10. 
and the scabbard weighs 153 oz. The balance is only 
44 in. from the hilt. 


L. 8.—1. Bere or Beer Head is the most westerly chalk 
headland ; Inkpen Beacon is the highest chalk hill. 
Inkpen is 1,011 ft. high, but Ditchling is only 
856 ft., and Beachy Head is a long way down the 
list, with ouly 564 ft. 
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COLCHESTER.—1. The sequel to “The Swiss Family 
Robinson " is * Willis the Pilot." Any bookseller can 
get it for you. 2. Try Marryat's * Masterman Ready.” 


STUDENT.—]1. The * Quicquid, &c." means * Whatever 
is of interest to boys forms the subject of this book," 
there or thereabouts. 2. If you will look at the bow 
you will find the grain runs throughout the length. 
Consequently the shape must be its natural curve, or 
it is cut straight and then bent. 3. There is nothing 
which will quite remove handwriting. Even pencil- 
marks erased by indiarubber can be rendered visible 
by holding the paper over the steam of a kettle. 


HAMMOCKS,—1. Yes; but a very long time ago. The 
article was * Hammocks, and all about them," and it 
appeared in No. 74. 2. Thecompass varies not only 
from year to year, but in different places and at 
different times of the day. It reached its farthest 
West in 1815, and is now on its return journey, the 
present position being between 16 and 17 degrees— 
that is, about a point and a-half West. 


G. L. E.—The rifle regiments wear green. There are 
four in the British army in this country at present, 
the Scottish Rifles (otherwise the Cameronians), the 
Royal Irish Rifles, the King’s Royal Rifle Corps, and 
the Rifle Brigade. The Scottish have dark-green 
facings, the Irish light-green, the King's red, and 
the Brigade (popularly * the Sweeps '') black. 


WOULD-BE SOLDIER.—It was the case when the article 
was written, The English regiments then had white 
facings, the Scottish regiments yellow facings, and 
the Irish regiments green facings, while all the royal 
regiments had blue facings. But recently the 
criginal facings have been given back to some of the 
regiments. Those called royal are still known by 
their blue facings ; but the Buffs have buff facings; 
the Northumberland Fusiliers have the greenish 
khaki, known as gosling green; the Suffolks have 
yellow ; the West Yorkshires have buff; the York- 
shires grass green; the Middlesex lemon yellow: 
the Durhams dark green; the Highland Light 
Infantry buff; the Seaforths buff. The Royal Berk- 
shires have blue velvet facings. 
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On the Sands. 


C. S. T.—1. Maundy Thursday is so-called from its 
being the Thursday on which the Maundy money is 
distributed in Westminster Abbey. The money is 
called Maundy from the maund or basket from 
which the money is delivered. The money consists 
of silver coins of the value of fourpence, threepence, 
twopence, and one penny. It began to be specially 
struck for the purpose in the reign of Charles 11. The 
recipients almost invariably sell the sets to dealers, of 
whom they can be generally bought for from half a 
crown to 3s. 6d. the set. 2. A shilling it cannot be, 
for the first shilling was coined in 1504. The first 
shilling of the modern type was that issued by 
Oliver Cromwell in 1658. 3. Also a fraud, as there 
were no half-sovereigns of Queen Victoria until 1839. 
4. The first sovereign was struck by Henry vir, but 
it was worth 30s. ; the first twenty-shilling sovereign 
was struck by Henry үш. in 1542. 


Н. GoLprk.—We had an article on hammock-making 
and netting, and it was reprinted in our " Indoor 
Games," but is at present out of print. 


J. PARnTRIDGF.— The article on making a land-boat was 
in our August part for 1902. 


CaANOE.—You have only to enlarge our diagrams, 
Rule them up into quarter-inch squares, rule your 
paper in three-inch squares, and put in the larger 
squares what you see in the smaller ones. If this ig 
not enlargement enough adopt the same system on 4 
larger scale. It is easy enough. 


M. A. Mozart.—They may be worth a shilling or two, 
but that is about all. They are not old enough to 
be of much value, but you may find somebody 
interested in them. 


К. GRiERSON,— With the exception of the models they 
are worth little more than their face values. You 
might get an offer by advertising in “ Exchange and 
Mart." The best way would be to inquire as to their 
value of some coin-dealers, such as Spink & Son, 
Piccadilly, corner of Air Street. 


TORTOISE ( Barnes).— Let it have the run of the garden. 
The tortoise is not a very satisfactory pet. 


[Photo by Red, Wishaw. 
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A Yacht Race. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by REGINALD WEST.) 
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Price One Penny. 
(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. } 
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CHRIS CUNNINGHAM: 


A STORY OF THE STIRRING DAYS OF NELSON. 


Author of © The Shell-Hunters," ** The Cruise of the * Arctic 


Bv Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


ur,” Allan Adair,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXII.— “A BAIL IN SIGHT, AND SHE'S SIGNALLING TO US." 


Chris, having 


taken а sailor's farewell of all in 
Woodon, started on his return journey to 


l'ortsmouth. 
No, not by coach this time. 


The idea of 


simply taking his stiek in his hand and 
putting & handful of coins in his pocket 
seemed to him a splendid way of ending his 
short, but delightful, holiday. He was young 
and ardent, but just a trifle restless, and 


he imagined he could walk this restlessness 
off. 

He had placed a fifth part of the fortune 
he had so luckily acquired in the West 
Indies at the disposal of his parents, to buy 
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а good house and grounds in the neighbour- 
hood of Portsmouth, and they were to have 
servants and everything suitable to the rank 
of Captain R.N., which his father held, as 
you are aware. And over the servants, as 
housekeeper and general factotum, Mrs. 
White was to preside. 

Oh, it was very beautifully arranged indeed; 
80 he left Woodon, with his knapsack on his 
back, singing, and, because his parents were 
soon to follow him, he did not take a sad 
furewell. There certainly was no sadness at 
Chris's heart that morning. 

All the air seemed full of hope and joy, 
and he wondered that there was no other 
bird lilting except little cock-robin. 

Chris had duly sent his address to the 
Admiralty as * The F —— Hotel, Portsmouth 
Town," and he had no doubt that, by the 
time he arrived there, his commission would 
be waiting him. If it were not, it would 
have been sent to the Vanguard, addressed 
to Admiral Horatio Nelson himself. 

There was not the slightest occasion to 
bustle or hurry, for the weather was at 
present all that could be desired, the ground 
hard and ringing, and a light breeze from 
the eust-south-cast, with a few clouds of the 
cumulus kind rolling up now and then, but 
dispersing before they reached the zenith. 

Through the woods and through the 
woods; indeed, it was pretty nearly all 
woods down there just then. The dear old 
Frome is & winding river, but before he 
entered. Wareham he had seen the last of 
it, flowing silently seawards through low 
meadows that in the sweet summer days 
would be orange and crimson with wild- 
flowers. 

He did not lie-to at Wareham longer than 
was necessary to buy a few real English 
apples from a heap in à window that looked 
very tempting. 

Those apples looked tempting to more 
than one, for quite a crowd of blue-eyed 
Saxon children had surrounded the door, und 
were gazing enviously at him as he made 
his purchase. 

" Here, little boy," cried Chris, “ would 
you like an apple? " 

“ Ah, that I 'ould, and sister too.’ 

That boy's pockets were filled in less than 
half a minute, and his sister's apron as 
well. 

" Oh, shouldn't I like опе,” cried another 
boy. 

* Me, too," from a mite of a girl. 

“ Bother it all, missus!" said Chris, ' how 
much for the lot? ” 

“La! sakes, sir, there be a whole booshel 
о’ them!” 

“Never mind, missus; I'm а seafarin' 
man, back, don’t ye see, from foreign parts, 
where oysters grow on tree-tops and the 
streets are all paved wi’ gold.” 

He hitched his trousers up as he spoke, 
to give an air of reality to his statement— 
"Only а common sailor, missus, but God 
bless the children. lloves 'em all. Tip us 
the lot." 

“If you'll pay first, Jack—begging your 
parding like.” 

Chris took out a guinea and slapped it 
down on the counter, and, when he had 
received his change, he emptied the basket 
among the crowd, and marched off once 
more, singing and happy. 

He had reached the end of the old- 
fashioned little town and was turning to the 
right, when he was overtaken by a man-o’- 
war's sailor. This man carried a bundle on 
the end of his stick and across his shoulder. 
Your bluejacket generally invests in a stick 
when he comes on shore. 

“Opes no offence, sir, but have ye 'eer а 
bit о’ bacey you could spare ?”’ 

“Not а bit," said Chris. “I have come 
from home without my box." 
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* See here, young fellow, tip me a coin, 
and ГІІ tool back and buy a morsel. Soon 
overtake ye." 

Chris gave him a silver coin, and trudged 
on. 
But the sailor was alongside again іп а 
quarter of an hour. 

“Going to Poole, sir? ” 

“Yes; but you needn't ‘sir’ me. 
simple sailor like yourself." 

* Been in the merchant service, I guess ? ” 

Chris looked at him, and said ** Yes." 

“Аһ, it ain't nearly such a fine service as 
the Royal Navy. Plenty of fighting, plenty 
of fun, and we live like gamecocks. Wel- 
comed wheresoc'er we goes, and more money 
than you could shake a stick at." 

“ That must be fine!” 

“Ay, lad. And I’m sayin’ nought about 
the loot and prize-money. Now, if I were 
you, I'd cut the merchant service und become 
a real sailor." 

“Тап thinking of doing that very thing," 
said Chris. “But I'll take my time.” 

* You'd soon rise. Commissions are given 
to the bluejackets "most hevery week. A 
man may be scrubbin’ decks one month, 
and a-wearin’ a sword and a cocked hat the 
next.” 

“TI think I'll join.” 

"'lhat'su boy. Now, my ship’s at Poole, 
a regular ripper. Sloop rigged, and as fast 
аз а swallow. If ye comes aboard with me, 
Ill introduce ye to our Admiral and his 
darter, as fine and sweet a lass as ever sailed 
the seas, and they're sure to invite you to 
dinner." 

“ Fine fun,” said Chris. 

“ Ау, lad." 

* But be it common, like," said Chris, ~ for 
Admirals to command sloops ?” 

“Why, lots on 'em." 

This sailor really had the cut of the 
Service nbout him, but Chris could not help 
noticing that he wifs smarter than most 
Jack-o'-tars. 

They trudged on together as far as Poole, 
spinning yarns all the way. 

As the one did not believe a single word 
the other said, it did not signify a great deal. 

Chris did not mind treating Juck Stunsail, 
as he called himself, at Poole, but refused 
his invitation to go on board. 

"I'll sleep at B-—— Chine to-night, in a 
house my father used to know," he said. 

“Right, sonny; right. May see you 
again?" 

He left in a somewhat hurried manner, 
and just as a smart-looking sailor was cross- 
ing the street. 

Chris glanced back after he had gone a 
little way, and was not a trifle surprised to 
see this other seaman touch his hat to his 
late companion. 

However, it did not concern Chris much, 
БО on he went, singing to himself. 

Soon after this the snow began to fall, in 
tiny pellets first, and later in great feathery 
flakes, that looked as though they did not 
mean to melt for a month. 

After he had been walking for fully an 
hour, toiling through the snow, which was 
now ankle-deep, and rising in a choking 
smother of ice-dust wherever the gradually 
increasing wind got a hold on it, he stopped 
to get his breath and take his bearings. 

It was pretty dark by this time, but never 
a house was heaving in sight. 

Chris was beginning to think he would 
have to spend the night under a tree, when 
suddenly, at a turn of the road, he could see 
n light glimmering through the trees, while 
the merry music of a jig played on a rather 
scratchy fiddle fell on his ears. 

"Why," said Chris to himself, “I'm in 
luck, after all. This will be better, anyhow, 
than an outdoor billet to-night.” 

He went boldly up and knocked. 


I'm a 


The door was opened by-and-by, and a 
girl's face peeped out. 

'* What cheer, my little beauty ? ” 

She certainly was a good-looking girl, but 
her English was not quite up to date, even 
for those duys. 

“ Who is ye, anyhow?” 

“A sailor lad, bound for the town of 
Portsmouth, but stranded here fur the 
night? " 

* Hast any moneys ? ” 

* Lots, my lass," and Chris, perhaps not 
too wisely, jingled the coins in his pocket. 

“ Are ye merchant service —or what ?” 

“Lately home from a merchant ship." 

* Come in, then!” 

The girl smiled now and showed a charm- 
ing set of tecth. “This way," she said, ~ if 
ye wants to chuck in some prog.—Feyther," 
she continued, **'ere's a Jong-shafted young 
swab as looks as 'ungry as & hulk rotten 
(rat). 

Her father’s appearance was rather for- 
bidding, but something the girl whispered in 
his ear made him grin. And with another 
careless clink of his cash, Chris sat down to 
а supper of boiled beef and carrots, washed 
down with cider. 

His host told him the boys were having & 
bit of fun, and would he like to go into the 
parlour. Chris would. 

So he joined the revellers. They viewed 
him askance for a little while, but soon put 
him down for a true blue, just back off the 
briny with a bit of cash in his breeches 
pocket and not much brains in his head. 

Chris stood treat, sang songs, spun varns, 
and did everything, indeed, except drink. 

Now and then one of them would walk 
outside, returning white, with snow on his 
coat, and settling down to drinking again. 

Chris could not tell what to make of them. 
They were senfaring people evidently ; fisher- 
men, the landlord called them, but, maybe, 
more accustomed to run cargoes of brandy 
than to haul nets. А dozen in all, and none 
over twenty. Had they entertained any 
suspicion concerning Chris, it might have 
been a bad outlook for him. 

There was a roaring fire on the hearth of 
the low-ceilinged room, and, what with the 
heat and fatigue, Chris grew sleepy and 
nodded in his chair. 

“Not to-night, Jim; not to-night. The 
landsharks are too fond of the fireside.” 
These were the last words Chris heard before 
dropping into forgetfulness. 

He could never tell how long he had slept. 
but he was awakened by a loud whistle, and 
next moment the outer door was dashed in 
apparently. Then the inner door was thrown 
open, and in the doorway, lo and behold! a 
smart-looking naval officer with a pistol in 
each hand. 

It was John Stunsail, Chris's companion 
of the road. But his Satanic Majesty him- 
self could not.have caused more hullabaloo. 

* God save all here," said John Stunsail. 
* Pray be seated, gentlemen. But mind this, 
I shall be compelled to blow the brains out 
of the first man who tries to escape. The 
house is surrounded by my men. You are 
my prisoners." 

“What have they done, sir?" asked the 
burly landlord. 

* Never a thing the King has need of their 
services. That's all. We are the press- 
gang," said John Stunsail. 


The press-gang occupied the other rooms 
that night, sentries were placed at the doors 
and window, and all hands had to sleep 
where they were. 

Chris did not mind this a great deal. He 
had been in worse places before now, and he 
believed that when daylight appeared, and he 
could have a word with the lieutenant, it 
wouldybe’all right. 


The merry-makers of the previous evening 
were early astir, and wondered where on 
earth they could be and what had happened. 
Glasses and mugs were overturned and a 
terrible row took place, and Chris was not 
sorry when the door was thrown open and 
some sailors came in with lights and re- 
stored order. 

They were retreating, when one of the 
young fellows, suddenly snatching up a poker, 
felled the nearest man-o'-war's man to the 
floor. 

" Hurrah, lads!" he shouted, laying about 
him, “let us give ’em battle. We're not 
a-voin’ to be caught like rats in a trap.” 

There was an ugly fight in the passage 
now, but the press-gang were soon vic- 
torious, and beat their prisoners back into 
the room. 

Five of them were roped, and three armed 
men took their places inside, with loaded 
pistols in their hands. 

When day broke at last and the sun shone 
over the white of the snow, the lieutenant 
himself entered. 

“Good morning," he said, nodding to Chris. 
“How do you like it ? ” 

“Oh, it will be all right,” said Chris ; “ but 
I want, if you please, to have a word in private 
with you.” 

“Brain him!” cried one of the captives. 
“He was the spy." AE 

John Stunsail, as he had called himself, 
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shouted to Chris to come out, and he made a 
dive for the door. John took him to the 
kitchen. 

“I must be going on my journey,” said 
Chris, ** if I can have a bit of something to 
ent."  - 

John Stunsail looked at him. 

* You're pretty cute, aren't you?” 

“Well, 7 don't belong to that lot, and I 
don't see why I should have been kennelled 
with them all night." 

“ Maybe not. They are mostly smugglers ; 
but you are & pressed man all the same. 
Sorry I can't let you * cut and гип?” 

* Look here, Mr. John Stunsail. I don't 
want to cut and run. I really happen to 
belong to His Majesty’s Service already.” 

The lieutenant laughed. “ Different story, 
isn't it, from what you told me yesterday, 
young fellow? You’rea merchant seaman, or 
you were, and I want you. See?" 

“JI have been in the Theseus.” 

“ Very likely. Cut and run ?—eh?” 

Chris felt the red blood come mantling to 
his cheeks and brow. 

The lieutenant saw his advantage іп а 
moment. 

“If you were in the Service," he said, 
“ perhaps you will let me have а peep at your 
papers." 

Chris recovered himself now sufficiently to 
вау — 

“No need, John Stunsail; І am by this 

(To be сопііпи‹а.) 
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time as good as you, though probably junior 
in rank. Admiral Nelson himself has pro- 
moted me to a lieutenancy, and my commis- 
sion is now lying at Portsmouth." 

‘Stow that, young fellow," cried Мг. 
Stunsail. “ A commissioned officer, are you ? 
Ha! ha! ha! Pray don’t kill me with laugh- 
ing before breakfast. I'd throw up the 
biscuit, if I were you. Go back to the room." 

“No, thank you. They take me for your 
spy, and will kill me if they can.” 

* Well, lieutenant, as you gave me six- 
penny-worth of baccy—ha! ha! ha!—so 
generously yesterday, I will let you stay here 
and have а bite with me. But no more of 
your dogwatch yarns, please.” 

“Appearances are certainly against me at 
present," said Chris; “but I have told the 
truth, and that you will speedily find out." 

The Seagull sloop lay but a few miles off 
and before twelve o'clock she was under 
way for Spithead, the pressed men, includ- 
-ing Chris, all in the hold below. 

They were well fed and cared for, but duly 
informed that, though they might write to 
their friends, they would be sent to sea in 
different ships in two days’ time. 

This was bad news for Chris. He seemed 
to be under a cloud again. And the worst 
had not yet come. 

“ A sail in sight!” cried the outlook-man 
оа the bows, “апа she’s signalling to 
us 97 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE FIRST ATTEMPT OF LAST SEASON TO ASCEND 
THE KING OF THE ALPS FROM THE ITALIAN SIDE. 


Tur story of risky and difficult climbing up 

the rugged precipices of Mont Blanc 
which is here related occurred during в tour 
which а friend and I were making last year 
in the neighbourhood of the Mont Blanc 
range in the north of Italy. 

À few hours spent in Paris on the journey 
afford an opportunity of seeing some of the 
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1. The Village of Pont Serrart. 


gems of art and architecture with which the 
city abounds; but these are soon almost for- 
rotten as the train speeds towards the moun- 
tains, where Nature herself opens her gallery 
before wondering eyes; where pictures of 
surpassing grandeur are painted, which pen 
or brush must perforce fail to adequately 
portray to those whose good fortune it has 
Dot been to gaze on Nature's masterpiece. 


By К. LESLIE RIDGE. 


(Illustrated with Photographs by the AUTIIOR ) 


The Turin train stops at Aix-les-Bains, 
and from this place our start is made on the 
following day, after a welcome rest in one of 
the many comfortable hotels. By taking the 
train to Moutiers viá Albertville, one reaches 
the end of the railway: then, by way of 
training for the great climb of a few days 
later, the walk from Moutiers is a fair 
beginning, the distance being eighteen miles 
up the valley of the river Isere, a tributary 
of the Ithone, to Bourg St. Maurice, which is 
situated at the southern end of the Little 
St. Bernard pass. 

So early in the season as June 16, it is 
necessary to rise at 4 А.м. to climb the pass, 
in order to reach the summit before the sun 
has melted the hard crust on the surface of 
the snow. By five o'clock we were off with 
our guide, and after a long gradual ascent 
we arrived at the Hospice about midday. 
Here we were hospitably entertained by one 
of the brotherhood with food and warmth, 
and after & brief stay we continued the 
journey to La Thuile, having crossed the 
frontier into Italy at the head of the pass. 

After lunching in the village, our path then 
led us down the splendid valley of the Thuile, 
through the little hamlet of La Balme and 
the magnificent gorge where the Thuile 
valley joins the Doire at Pré St. Didier. 
From here one follows tbe Doire towards its 
source for two and a-half miles to the cosy 
little village of Courmayeur, which is so 
completely surrounded by mountains that it 
is invisible from the road until one is within 
a few hundred yards. It is situated at the 
very head of the Aosta valley and at the 
foot of Mont Blanc, although the summit is 
unfortunately hidden from view by Mont 


Chetif, a rugged mass of bare rock which P 


rises over 3,000 feet above Courmayeur. 
We were glad to find rest in the comfortable 
Hotel de l'Ange after our walk of more than 
twenty-five miles—the carriage-road is thirty 
six —when we arrived at four o'clock. 

It is a charming spot, this mountain 
village, with the enormous snow-giants on 


2. La Ваіте. 
(Valley of the Thuile, N. Italy.) 


every side, and is well worth a stay. There 
are numerous ascents which can be made 
from here, and delightful walks and rambles 
among valleys which nre crowded with 
flowers and rich vegetation, where bubbling 
foaming torrents rush headlong down 
among the jagged boulders, and pine- woods 
shade the zigzag paths which lead to heights 
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where exquisite views are laid bare at every 
turn of the road. Starting from the village, 
itself 4,360 feet above the sea, one may take 
the road northwards up the valley towards 
Mont Blanc, the Aiguille de Géant and the 
Grandes Jorasses by the side of the Doire, 
and then turning to the right make the 
ascent of Mont de la Saxe. From here a 
magnificent view of the whole S.E. side of 
Mont Blanc is obtainable at a height of 7,735 


3. Aiguille de Géant. 


(Grand Flambeau in centre, Mont de la Saxe to right, 
Mont Chetif to left, obscuring Mont Blanc.) 


feet, besides the whole range to the end of 
the Grandes Jorasses. It was a brilliant 
afternoon as we climbed the winding foot- 
path among the fir-trees and giant blocks of 
granite which scattered the side of the 
mountain, rising step by step with ever- 
broadening view until we stood on the 
summit. We had lost our way and wandered 
far from the path to dangerous places, but 
were brought back again safely by a little 
shepherd-boy who was tending his goats and 
cattle on the mountain-side. Although 
Mont Blanc was six miles away across the 
valley it seemed to be very much nearer as 
it rose majestically, towering another 8,000 
feet above us; the distances are so much 
lessened in the clear rarefied air. | 

Another climb which can easily be accom- 
plished in an afternoon is the ascent of the 
Col de Chécouri to the south-west. The 
path leads out of the village down to the 
river, which runs through a lovely wooded 
meadow, and then up a little narrow way to 
the tiny hamlet of Dolonne, at the very foot 
of Mont Chetif, through some fertile fields 
full of all sorts of wildflowers, to the 
pine-woods which cover the lower parts 
of all the slopes. The steep zigzag path at 
length emerges above the tree level to the 
region of Alpine flowers, where gentian and 
gentianella, crocuses, anemones, and many 
other varieties grow in thick profusion. A 
snow-storm overtook us as we were climbing 
up; and soon after we reached the snow- 
line, where the Alpine rose was beginning 
to show signs of bloom. From the top of 
the Col there was a splendid view, although 
the upper part of Mont Blanc was in the 
midst of a heavy cloud; but on looking east- 
wards, the whole Aosta valley stretched 
away at one’s feet—the river far below 
winding among the pine-clad hills with 
their snowy peaks, until it was lost in the 
hazy distance amongst the purple mountains 
many miles away. 

The weather was certainly improving every 
day, infusing an element of excitement into 
our doings, as every ray of sunshine increased 
the possibility of “doing” Mont Blanc; for the 
guides will not attempt the climb unless there 
is the promise of fair weather. It was at 
length arranged, however, that all should be 
in readiness by 6 a.m. on Thursday, June 19. 
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The night before we were busy in pre- 
paration, buying woollen gloves, helmets, and 
gaiters, and packing everything to be ready 
for the start. The nights are so cold on the 
mountain that it is necessary to be well 
equipped with warm extra clothing. 

The morning dawned cloudless, and at 
the appointed time the guides, Petigax and 
L. Croux, and two porters, Savoie and 
Brocherel, were in the courtyard of the hotel 
with all things ready, and it was not long 
before the porters had shouldered the luggage 
in their riicksacks, while the guides carried 
the ropes and food, and everything was ready 
for the start. Enough food had to be taken 
for two days, as we were to spend the night 
on the mountain, and all our baggage, as we 
were to descend on the French side of Mont 
Blanc to Chamonix. 

Thus equipped, with alpenstocks and ice- 
axes, we turned out of the village to the north, 
towards the massive chain of snow-capped 
mountains upon which we had been looking 
with anxious eyes for the last few days. 
Going up the valley, we followed the Doire 
towards its source, soon to cross it, however, 
and leave it far below us as we took the road 
which skirts Mont Chetif on the left of the 
valley. The pine-woods were soon reached, 
and before long Courmayeur was lost to sight 
as we turned up the Val Veni at the foot of 
the Brenva glacier, which a few decades ayo 
filled the whole valley, and which 1s one of 
the largest of Mont Blanc's mighty glaciers. 

Mont Blanc itself now came fully into 
view in all its majestic greatness as it stood 
there, bathed in glorious sunshine, making 
it sparkle and shine like a mountain of bril- 
liants and diamonds. It is a stupendous 
sight of dazzling magnificence — this monarch 
of the Alps with its enormous pile of lofty 
peaks, towering one above the other, and, 
as it were, cemented together by the huge 
glaciers which come down from its dizzy 
heights like mighty seas of ice and snow. 
One can hardly realise the tremendous size 
and height of the mountain as it stretches 
far above one into the skies; but as опе 
remembers that from where one stands the 
summit is twenty-eight times as high as 
St. Paul's Cathedral above one's head, a small 
idea of its vast dimensions begins to be 
gained. 


4. Mont Blanc. 
(From Mont de la Saxe.) 


S.E. Aspect. 


Fortunately the head guide, Petigax, could 
speak a little English, so that with the aid of 
a little French it was possible to carry on con- 
versation, and as we followed the Doire to- 
wards the Glacier de Miage it was pleasant to 
hear the story of the difficuIties and successes 
of previous attempts to ascend the various 
peaks which surrounded us, and to hear also 
of the hardships and perils which sometimes 
have to be put up with. One thing he told 


us was that every guide must first act as & 
porter for several years before qualifying as 
a guide. 

After a five-mile steep walk we reached 
the foot of the huge moraine of the glacier. 
Here the narrow path ascends among the 
immense blocks of granite which the glacier 
has brought down in days gone by, and 
among the fir-trees which have grown upon 
the moraine. 


5. Ascent of Mont Blanc. The Miage Glacier. 
(Searching for Water.) 


We had just reached the snow-line when 
suddenly one of the porters stopped and in 
much excitement pointed to a crevice in the 
rocks on the other side of the valley from 
which three chamois had just emerged. 
They were not more than a hundred yards 
away, but, taking fright, they bounded up 
the steep mountain-side, leaping from rock 
to rock and from crag to crag, across the 
great sweeps of snow, nothing apparently 
being too precipitous for a foothold, until in 
ten minutes’ time they were lost to sight 
some fifteen to twenty hundred feet above 
us—at such remarkable speed did they 
ascend. 

Following the narrow ravine over the 
rough pathway at the side of the moraine, 
we at length made a halt for breakfast near 
the Lac de Combal, at the foot of the Miage 
Glacier, after a walk of six miles, having 
risen 2,000 feet. 

It was now eleven o’clock: the sun was 
blazing down from a cloudleas, brilliant blue 
sky, as we sat down on the rocks to partake 
of our meal. We were at the beginning of 
the real snow work. The last trees to be 
seen were a few weather-beaten firs close by ; 
&0 with ice-axes in hand the two porters set 
off on a wood-gathering expedition, and soon 
returned with four good-sized bundles. 
These were soon tied one on each of their 
shoulders, on the top of the luggage or food 
or whatever it might be. The next thing to 
be done was a most unpleasant proceeding, 
for M. Petigax produced a tin of grease and 
insisted on our smearing it on all exposed 
parts; this proved to be a very necessary 
precaution, for the reflection of the sun from 
the snow is very powerful, much more so 
than the direct sunshine. 

A re-start was then made. Clambering 
over rocks and snow up the side of the 
glacier, we were not long in reaching its flat 
upper surface. Then followed a long tire- 
some tramp over the snow, which was begin- 
ning to show signs of melting, and conse. 
quently one frequently sank in up to the 
ankles, or even farther. Two miles of plod- 
ding through the snow brought us to our 
next halt, where some rocks were peeping 
through the snow on the surface of the 
glacier. 

After unstrapping the baggage, the first 


thing to do was to search for water to quench 
our thirst. This was done by means of the 
axes, and it was not long before some clear, 
cold, crystal water was found (there was no 
mistake about its being cold), which proved 
very refreshing. It was alsoa relief to the 
eyes to remove the snow-spectacles for a few 
moments, although the brightness of the 
snow on all sides was almost blinding. 

We were now in an amphitheatre of snow, 
for the easy smooth surface of the glacier 
ended and gave place to precipitous rocks or 
steep slopes of snow, which covered the many 
tributary glaciers as they came down the 
mountain ravines. Our way became very 
soon much more difficult when we set off 
again after a short rest. We had to climb 
the jagged rocks on the farther side of the 
huge Glacier du Dóme which comes down 
from the Dome du Goüter on the right-hand 
side of the valley—a vast towering mass of 
immense blocks of ice piled in bewildering 
confusion upon each other and welded to- 
gether in one enormous mountain of ice 
many hundred feet high—indeed a magniti- 
cent sight, with its beautifully blue yawning 
crevasses and rugged outline. After a short 
climb up the lower rocks and across two or 
three small crevasses, we again rested, this 
time for a meal at 2.30, at a height of 8,800 
feet. 

We took our repast ona jutting crag which 
we could comfortably sit astride, with a little 
precipice of about the same depth as the 
Monument is high on one side, and a steep 
snow slope on the other. 

And as we sat there and looked for our 
way beyond and above us, indeed it seemed 
as if the face of the rocks was simply un- 
climbable, and that the guides must have 
lost the path. 

It is fairly easy, however, if one has any 
nerve at all, to climb on the snow round 
what in ordinary language would be called a 
precipice, when a guide has cut steps and 
one has an alpenstock to dig into the snow; 
we therefore progressed fairly well over our 
self-made path, rising gradually about six 
inches at each step. But a sheer, almost 
perpendicular-looking, precipice of bare jagged 
rocks is less pleasant looking and still less 
‘pleasant climbing. Presumably, we may 
have betrayed our thoughts by our looks, 
for the guide encouraginyly said, *“ Oh ! thees 
is not deeficoult." I suppose he thought 
БО. 
At this point the porters relieved us of our 
cameras and sticks— it was a matter of stick- 
ing on here, or doing tho other thing. 

There we were--with one foot perhaps on 
а ledge three inches wide and the other just 
stepping on to a narrow pointed piece of 
rock ; arms outstretched in front and behind, 
clinging to anything that we could, facing 
the rock ; and so climbing and clambering 
up. 

At another time the step would be one of 
3 ft., and the guide would soon be up 
before us to bend over to give а helping hand, 
pulling us off our feet up to a safe foothold, 
as we almost literally dangled over a preci- 
pice of some hundred feet or more. 

These, of course, are extreme instances of 
the difficulties we encountered before we had 
climbed the last 2,000 ft. to the cabin of the 
Italian Alpine Club, which is built on one of 
the lower prominences of the Aiguille Grise, 
ata height of 10,335 ft. It was a long and 
fairly difficult climb. 

The Cabane du Dome, as it is called, із а 
strongly built wooden hut about 18 ft. long by 
7 ft. wide. At the farther end are two bunks, 
one above the other, each of which will take 
four to sleep comfortably; these lessen the 
length of the hut by 7 ft. But these particu- 
Jars are premature, for on our arrival we 
found the hut nearly completely covered with 
snow, except at one corner, where the top of 
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the door was visible, as we were the first to 
ascend on this side of Mont Blanc that season. 

There was very little spare standing-room 
on the level outside for six men to move 
about with any degree of freedom; but after 
a good deal of shovelling with axes a plat- 
form was made and the snow cleared from 
the door. The outer door gave little trouble, 
but the inner door was frozen fast; and try 
as we would, by dint of levering, kicking, 
hammering, battering, it would not budge, 
though we all laboured might and main. 
After twenty minutes’ constant siege it yielded 
a few inches, and we found that the whole 
floor inside was a mass of ice. One after 
another then took his turn in hacking away 
the ice with an axe at arm's length round the 
corner of the door, a most tiring and awkward 
position. At last it was opened sufficiently 
for the smallest of the party to squeeze in 
and complete the opening. 

Inside—what а sight! The  bunks 
before-mentioned, an old stove and chimney, 
a table and three or four forms, shelves with 
pots and saucepans, etc. etc., in profusion 
and confusion; and there all over the floor a 
layer of ice nearly an inch thick. 

The stove was soon in use and the wood in 
requisition, and before long a gay crackling 
fire was ablaze, with a large saucepan full of 
snow hissing and fizzing in preparation for 
hot drinks in the not very distant future. 

There was plenty to do; the ice to be 
cleared from the tloor with axes; more snow 
to be cleared from outside and hurled over 
the precipice out of the way; and a score of 
things. Petigax was not long with his cook- 
ing preparations, and the boiling hot soup was 
Al, besides tea and cocoa, bread and butter 
and cheese, which formed our simple fare. 

But even fires have their disadvantages, as 
we soon realised, for it became evident that 
the winter had played havoc with the cabin ; 
and as the fire melted the snow on the roof 
a constant dripping commenced through the 
cracks and crevices, down one's neck and 
everywhere where it was not wanted. 

But what of the view from outside? A 
most glorious and grand panorama indeed, 
stretching away to the south as far as the 
eye could see. 

It wus a remarkable experience, never to 
be forgotten, from such a height to look away 
over the hens of the majority of those snowy 
peaks. Just at our very door the mighty 
Glacier du Dome swept down, a blue icy 
river, with fathomless crevasses gaping up 
at us as if for us to fall into; while for the 
rest we were surrounded by the Aiguille 
Grise, the snow-white Dome du Gofiter, and 
the lesser heights of Mont Blane, which hid 
the summit froin our view. 

As one stocd there on the little platform 
of snow outside the cabin door, surrounded 
by these giants of Nature, with not a living 
soul within thousands of feet or many miles, 
the deathly silence struck one with awe. 
For although I listened intently, nota single 
whisper of sound was to be heard, save when 
suddenly the roaring thunder of an avalunche 
startled me as I stood there, and went echo- 
ing and re-echoing among the mountains like 
the booming of distant cannon, till it gradu- 
ally died away. 

At 7.30, Savoie and Brocherel set off across 
the steep drift of snow which separated us 
from the Glacier du Dome. They were 
cutting the steps for the following morning 
while the snow was still soft. At eight o’clock 
we were glad to turn in; but may I never 
have а more unpleasant night! Тһе 
palliasses, blankets, and straw were all wet; 
the door and two small windows had to be 
closed, on account of the frost, although, 
fortunately, one pane was broken; we 
necessarily were in our ordinary clothes; 
our faces were so sunburnt that it was pain- 
ful to rest. them on the. makeshift pillow; 
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and so, through the slow hours, although 
thoroughly tired, it was impossible to get one 
wink of sleep. 

At 12.30, therefore, we were glad that it 


' was time to rise and prepare for breakfast. 


Two dimly burning candles gave a feeble 
light in the darkness of that lonely hut, and 
it was not much lighter outside. The air 
was freezingly cold, and all around was 
dreary and desolate: the moon was nearly 
obscured by hazy clouds, and a lonely 
planet was the sole representative of the 
starry world. 

The guides were soon at work after their 
short but sound sleep—they had been snor.ng 
in sonorous unison pretty continuously the 
whole time; and it was not very long before 
some hot cocoa and tea made things appear 
a little brighter und more comfortable. 

Thus, in the pale moonlight and faint re- 
flection from the snow outside, or the dim 
candle-light inside, we made our preparations 
for departure, moving about like ghosts 
among our weird surroundings. It was too 
cold to talk very much, and we were all too 
busy. 

At length, everything was put away, our 
baggage packed, the Cabane closed, and we 
were waiting each in his turn to be roped 
together for the final climb over glacier and 
aréte to the summit. The stout new cord 
was fastened іп а loop under the arms, and 
about five yards of rope separated us the 
one from the other. 'The two guides went 
first, then my friend. followed by Savoie, who 
is qualified as & guide, myself, and, lastly, 
Brocherel, a finely built fellow, the biggest 
and strongest of the party. 

The clouds had by this time cleared a little, 
but still looked threatening as, at 2.30 A.M., 
the first guide stepped very slowly forward 
in the footsteps prepared the previous 
evening. The moon was just setting as we 
crawled round that vast snow-slope with slow 
and measured steps and it was with great 
difficulty that we could see the footsteps at all. ° 

Croux, who was leading, soon found it 
necessary to light a small lantern to guide 
his steps; and thus, in almost total darkness, 
save for the gleam of the snow after the 
moon had gone down, and the flickering 
glitter of the lantern on the snow, we wended 
our way, silently and slowly, over the snow 
up the precipitous sides of the mountain, at 
the rnte of one step every two or three seconds. 

On reaching the glacier, every step had to 
be cut, and our progress became slower still, 
although we were rising considerably at every 
step. At the first large crevasse, deep and 
broad enough to take us all several times 
over, we all stopped, as Croux cautiously 
sounded, and then stepped across, a bridge 
of snow which spanned it in the middle. 
Having safely crossed, he dug his axe into 
the snow up to the hilt and wound the rope 
between himself and Petigax firmly round it 
until the latter had also safely reached the 
other side. So did each one for the next, 
until we were all on the farther side. 

Thus did we gradually and cautiously 
proceed across crevasses and banks of snow 
and ice, following the guides, carefully placing 
our feet in their footsteps and obeying their 
directions in every detail. 

Towards four o'clock we had climbed 
fifteen hundred feet or so up the glacier and 
were nearing its summit at the base of the 
snow aréte which would lead us to the Dome 
du Goûter and the peak of Mont Blanc itself. 
The sun was begiuning to shed its earliest 
rays on the snowy tips, and the clouds were 
still high, when M. Petigax called for a halt, 
and said that he strongly advised us to give 
up the ascent and return as quickly as 
possible, for he was sure the weather would 
be bad. 

Return ? We were astounded! А con- 
sultation followed :— two -of the guides 
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favoured the descent; the other two thought 
we might go on a little farther and see if the 
weather cleared up with sunrise. We there- 
fore proceeded on our way. 

It was not ten minutes, however, before 
Petigax stopped again, and, pointing to 
the summit, where an ugly-looking cloud 
was quickly gathering, refused to go any 
further. 

As we stood there, reluctantly giving in 
and bemoaning our hard fate. the clouds 
within tive minutes quickly gathered around 
us; they swept down upon us, they formed 
at our very feet and came rolling up the 
valley from below; they seemed to come 
from nowhere, and yet they were coming from 
everywhere with bewildering rapidity, and 
almost before we had time to realise it we 
were in the midst of a blinding storm. The 
extensive view of but a moment ago was gone, 
and we could not see more than ten yards 
around us. 


ORDERS AND MEDALS WORN 


ESIDES the numerous Orders and Stars of 
the British Empire worn by * soldiers 
of the King,” and medals of all kinds and 
descriptions won by the same on the field of 
battle, there are also numerous forcign Orders 
and Stars presented to, and permitted to be 
worn by, all ranks in both the naval and 
military service of our country. 

First and foremost of our own orders 
comes the Most Noble Order of the Garter, 
instituted by Edward ш. on April 23, 1349. 
Until the reign of Edward vi, it was called 
the Order of St. George (the patron saint 
of England), and what is styled the 
" George," being St. George on horseback 
spearing the dragon, is still worn sus- 
pended from the blue ribbon across the 
body from the shoulder; but it was Ed- 
ward ш. who gave the Garter itself, 
with the motto “Honi soit qui mal y 
pense" in old Norman French inscribed 
upon it. The Order has several times been 
reconstituted in various details, and many 
foreign monarchs and princes have been 
enrolled init. Theoriginal number of knights 
forming the Order consisted of twenty-six, 
including the King, Edward rr, and the 
Black Prince. In 1895 there were fifty-four 
members. At present there are thirty-five 
actual military men, including the King, 
princes, and six foreigners. Тһе Commander- 
in-Chief, Field-Marshal Earl Roberts, v.c., is 
the only soldier, outside royalty, that wears 
the Garter and its Prussian equivalent of 
the Black Eagle. 

The next in rank is tne Order of the 
Thistle, founded by Jaines v. of Scotland in 
1540 ; it originally consisted of thirteen 
knights, including the King. It was renewed 
in England by James п. in 1687, and has 
continued since. The number of military 
men, outside the Sovereign and princes, is 
ten. The third great Order is that of St. 
Patrick, instituted by King George im., 
February 28, 1783. Again, outside the King 
and princes, who are Knights of the Order, 
there are fourteen soldiers. 

Now we have the various Orders of the 
Bath, consisting of Military Knights Grand 
Cross, known as o.c.B.'s; Military Knights 
Commanders, known as K.C.B.s; and the 
Military Companions of the Order, known 
as c.B.'s. Of the former class there nre thirty- 
three, of k.c.B.’s there are 105, and of 
Military c.B.'s à very great number; and a 
large number in each class, coming under 
the denomination of Civil Knights, nre also 
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If we were not now very quick the storm 
would soon obliterate our footmarks, and we 
might wander from the pathway with no 
points visible to guide us, and end our days 
in one of those terrible crevasses which we 
had so lately crossed. As quickly as we 
could, therefore, we retraced our steps, with 
the snow driving in our faces and in the 
biting cold. It became so cold that one 
could hardly hold the sticks, and certainly 
not without the thick woollen gloves which we 
were thankful to have brought. 

By five o'clock the Cubane was in sight, 
and we safely reached it soon after. Then 
followed the descent of the steep rocks we 
had climbed the previous afternoon. This 
time we were roped together, and it gave us a 
feeling of security to know that as soon us we 
began to slip & trusty guide was always ready 
to keep us from falling. 

In one place my footing gave way, and I 
might have had a fatal fall had not the guides 
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held by military men belonging to the Militia, 
Yeomanry, and Volunteers. With this Order 
there is a separate branch, under similar 
designations, apportioned to His Majesty's 
Indian Army, which includes native princes 
and officers. Of a.c.p.'s there are only nine; 
of K.c.B.’s there are thirty-four; and a goodly 
number of recipients of the с.в. 

Of the Order of Merit, instituted by the 
present Sovereign King Edward vir., there are 
as yet only four members. Then we have the 
Order of the Star of India. Of the G.c.s.1. 
there are only thirteen military men ; of the 
K.c.s.I. there are twenty-seven; and of those 
wearing the c.s.1. there are at present sixty- 
one companions, bearing military rank. 

Of those military men enrolled in the 
Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, 
there are à large number under each de- 
nomination of G.C.M.G., K.C.M.G., and C.M.G.; 
and about the same number are Knights of 
the Order of the Indian Empire, under the 
denominations of G.c.LE., K.C.LE., and C.LE. 

There are also a goodly muster of soldiers 
under the late Queen’s Royal Victorian 
Order, with its five classes as G.C.v.O., 
K.C.V.0., C.V.0., M.v.O. 4th class, and м.у.о. 5th 
class. 

Then we come to the Distinguished 
Service Order, better known as the p.s.o., 
instituted November 9, 1886, for naval und 
military oflicers. 

The foreign Orders and Stars granted to, 
and worn by, British military oflicers are 
numerous. The Medjidie, instituted in 1852 
by the then Sultan of Turkey, was conferred 
on many military men after the Crimean 
War, and since that time the list of recipients 
has been greatly increased. The French 
Legion of Honour was instituted by 
Napoleon 1. in 1802. Many British soldiers 
have been granted different grades of this 
order, especially by Napoleon mr. after the 
Crimean War. 

The Order of the Golden Fleece, 1429, is 
only worn by the Duke of Connaught ; and 
the Black Eagle of Prussia, 1701, is, as already 
stated, only worn by the Commander-in-Chief, 
Earl Roberts. Of other Orders there are the 
Polish White Eagle, 1325; St. Olaf, Sweden, 
1847; Osmanié, Turkey, 1861; Saviour, 
Aragon, 1118; Iron Cross, Prussia, 1813; 
Danebrog, Denmark, 1219 ; Leopold, Austria, 
1808; Sword, Sweden, 1525; Crown of Italy, 
1868 ; St. Alexander of Russia, 1722 ; Military 
Merit, Baden, 1807 ; Franz Joseph, Austria, 
1819; Charles 1m., Spain, 1771; St. Anne, 


immediately thrown themselves flat against 
the mountain, with their feet dug well into 
the snow, and I felt the rope quickly tighten 
around my waist, with the result that I unly 
slipped a foot or two. 

In another spot we found that a large 
avalanche had torn away our track in its 
devastating course, since we had passed last 
evening. 

It was with mingled feelings of regret 
and relief, therefore, that we reached the 
smooth Miage Glacier, where the cold driv- 
ing snow gave place to a steady downpour 
of rain. "Through this we were obliged to 
trudge the weary ten miles, with bodies 
and spirits alike very much damped, to 
Courmayeur. 

Thus we were batlled by one of those 
terrible storms which come on so suddenly 
in the Alps, and which have been the cause 
of so many sad and fatal accidents, even 
since we were there, on Mont Blanc. 
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Russia, 1735; Avis, Portugal, 1162; Iron 
Crown, Lombardy, 1805; and St. Bento 
d’Avis, Portugal, 1162. All the above Orders 
are worn by ‘ soldiers of the King." 

We now come to a little bronze badge, 
which in the British Army takes precedence 
of all other medals that are worn by all ranks 
of service men—viz. the Victoria Cross 
(“For Valour”), which was instituted by Royal 
warrant January 29, 1856, for the purpose 
of rewarding individual acts of bravery by 
officers and men of the naval and military 
services. Any additional acts of bravery are 
recorded by extra bars. A pension of 101. 
per annum is granted N.c.o.'s and men who 
receive the Cross, and a further pension of 5l. 
for each extra bar. The Army has a red 
ribbon and the Navy a blue one, attached to 
the Cross. At the present time there are 153 
recipients alive, entitled to bear this most 
honourable distinction for a soldier to obtain. 
The list of different grades in the Army hold. 
ing it is as follows: field marshal (1), 
general (14), lieutenant-general (3), major- 
general (13), colonel (15), lieutenant-colonel 
(14), major (11), captain (19), lieutenant (13), 
2nd lieutenant (3), serjeant-major (4), ser- 
geant (20), corporal (11), private (26), driver 
(2), piper (1), trooper (1), shoeing-smith (1), 
trumpet-major (1), gunner (2), drummer (1), 
army medical (11), clergyman (1). The above 
list, of course, represents the present rank held 
by those who gained the Cross “ For Valour,” 
und not the rank in which it was obtained. 

Although outside the scope of this article, 
it is as well to mention that the first naval 
medal given in England was that bestowed 
by Queen Elizabeth in 1588, conferred on 
naval heroes, which went by the extra- 
ordinary name of the Ark of Flood. 
Again, іп 1653, what is known as the Blake 
Victory Medal, 1653, made of gold, and of oval 
form, and with a gold chain attached, was 
issued. Of these medals only four were 
struck by order of Parliament, and pre- 
sented to those four well-known British 
seamen, Blake, Monk, Penn, and Lawson, 
for their eminent service against the Dutch 
fleet off the 'lexel. Then there is the 
solitary instance of a gold medal held by 
& military man, that known as the Juxon 
Medal, worn by King Charles 1., and handed 
to Bishop Juxon on the scaffold on January 
30, 1649. In 1643 King Charles 1. had 
instituted and authorised the issue of a 
medal for presentation to soldiers, under 
the title of the Forlorn Hope badge. There 


is no record, however, of how many of these 
silver medals were issued. Previous to the 
issue of this notice, however, and inthesame 
year, the King had ordered a gold medal to 
be struck and issued to Robert Welch, an 
Irishman, who at the battle of Edgehill re- 
covered the Standard of the “ King's Own 
Regiment," which had been captured by Crom- 
well's troops. This medal bore the inscrip- 
tion, * Per Regale Mandatum Caroli Regis 
hoc assignatur Hoberto Welch Militi," and 
this is the first instance on record of a soldier 
receiving a medal for service on the field of 
battle. 

The first instance of war medals being 
issued generally to officers and men of the 
Army for service in the field occurred in 1650, 
when the House of Commons ordered a 
medal to be struck and issued to those who 
had taken part in the battle of Dunbar on 
September 3, 1650. It was made in two 
sizes, the larger for issue to the otlicers and 
the smaller one for the men. 

During the reign of William and Mary, in 
1692, an Act of Parlinment was passed 
authorising the application of а portion of 
the proceeds of * Prizes " to be spent in the 
issue of medals, to be presented with 
monetary grants to all officers, seamen, and 
marines taking part in actions. 

To record the great war which lasted 
twenty-one vears, from 1793-1514, a gold 
cross, with clasps denoting the different en- 
gagements, also a gold medal with similar 
clasps, was issued only to generals, staff, and 
field-officers present at the principal battles 
and engagements fought in various parts of the 
world covered by this period of time. Very 
few of these were issued, as many officers were 
killed or had died before the honours were 
distributed. The following are the twenty- 
seven battles, sieges, and actions for which 
these gold crosses and medals were conferred 
on the principal officers engaged: Maida, 
in Calabria, Italy, July 4, 1806. Then come 
four Peninsular engagements in 1808 : Roleia, 
Vimiera, Sahagun, and Benevente. In 1809 
two Peninsular battles : Corunna and Tala- 
vera, and the attack and capture of the 
island of Martinique. Then comes the battle 
of Busaco in Spain, and the capture of 
the island of Guadaloupe, both in 1810. 
Three Spanish battles in 1811: Barrosa, 
Fuentes d'Onor and Albuhera, with* the 
capture of the island of Java. Three more 
battles in Spain in 1812: Ciudad Rodrigo, 
Badajoz, and Salamanca, with the capture 
of Fort Detroit in America. In 1813 the 
battles of Vittoria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, 
and the storming of San Sebastian in Spain, 
with the two battles of Chateauguay and 
Chrystlers Farm in America. In 1814 
Orthes, and the final battle which ended the 
Peninsular War at Toulouse on April 10 in 
that year. 

In 1847, however, a general medal was 
issued to all the troops surviving, who had 
taken part in the above engagements be- 
tween the years 1793-1814, with the various 
clasps. 

The greatest number of clasps issued with 
this so-named Peninsular War Medal to any 
soldier was 15, and these were possessed by 
only two men—Private James Talbot of the 
45th regiment of Foot, and Private D. 
Loochstadt of the 60th regiment. The clasps 
they received were for Koleia, Vimiera, 
Corunna, Talavera, Busaco, Fuentes d'Onor, 
Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, Salamanca, 
Vittoria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, 
and Toulouse. Commissary-General Samuel 
J. Tibbs had 14 clasps to his medal, but 
had Albuhera and San Sebastian, in lieu of 
Vimiera, Corunna, and Fuentes  d'Onor 
mentioned in the above list. The Duke of 
Wellington had, however, only 13 clasps to 
his medal for this campaign. 


The Waterloo Medal was also issued 
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without clasps, as it covered the whole of 
the fighting during June 16, 17, and 18, 
1815. 

Before proceeding with a long list of battle 
medals that now commenced to be issued 
down to the present day, it will be of 
interest to refer to those medals which, 
although essentially military, were at the 
same time bestowed in a private capacity 
without the aid of Government. 

At a period when the issue of medals was 
slack, and few and far between, it became а 
custom in many regiments, notably in the 
oth, 7th, 13th, 22nd, and 79th regiments of 
Foot, to bestow medals for “ good service ” 
and “ meritorious conduct,” etc., on such of 
their men who appeared deserving of any 
reward. The design and bestowal of such 
medals emanated entirely from the ofticera 
of the different regiments, and were very 
sparingly granted; therefore & tremendous 
amount of kudos fell upon the lucky and 
worthy recipient. Such medal, when given 
to a sergeant or private, had to be unani- 
mously decided by the whole grade of each 
rank of his regiment. There are necessarily 
very few of these medals in existence; some 
may be seen in the museum of the Royal 
United Service Institution. "These medals 
were made of silver, sometimes pewter, and 
often of copper. 

The Long Service Medal was instituted 
in 1830, but was discontinued, though as late 
as 1860 it was granted in the 10th Hussars, 
the last soldier to be thus rewarded being 
Regimental Sergeant-Major Hickman. In 
1837 & silver medal was presented by the 
9th Lancers inscribed as follows : ‘ Presented 
to Regimental Sergeant-Major Thomas God- 
ding. by the officers of his regiment, as 
a token of esteem and in testimony of 
his faithful and meritorious service for 
upwards of thirty-two years, March 1837." 
The non-commissioned  oflicers of this 
regiment also presented him with а similar 
medal, suitably engraved. 

In 1845 the Meritorious Service Medal 
was granted by the War Осе, but for issue 
only to sergeants. 

A medal was issued in 1799 for the 
storming and capture of Serinzapatam on 
May 4 of that year, by the Madras and 
Bombay Army under the command of Major- 
General Baird, when the army of Tippoo 
Sahib was completcly defeated and himsclf 
killed. In this same year also was issued the 
old Indian Medal, which covered all fighting 
in that country up to this date. 

In 1801 was issued a medal for Egypt 
to all those troops who served under Sir 
Halph Abercromby, and defeated the French 
at Alexandria under Marshal Menou. 

The first Burmah Medal was issued in 
1826, and covered the taking of Rangoon on 
May 11, 1824, the fort of Syriam in 1825, and 
the capture of Arracan, which concluded this 
campaign. 

A medal was struck for the Kaffir War of 
1834-1835 ; this included operations in 
Kaffrariah, the scene of many engagements 
in the late South African War. 

On July 23, 1939, the British under Sir 
John Keane attacked the strong citadel of 
Ghiznee, or Ghuznee, and captured it; for 
this action a medal was issued, known as 
the Ghuznee Medal 1839. 

The first China Medal, which commemo- 
rated the campaign under Sir Hugh Gough, 
and bearing date 1840-1842, was granted 
to the troops engaged. Then came the 
medal, with its unmistakable rainbow ribbon, 
for Afghanistan in 1842-1843, when the 
British force under Sir George Pollock 
forced the Khyber Pass and captured Cabul. 

The New Zealand Medal, covering the 
fighting against the Maoris from 1843 to 
1847, and the South African Medal, covering 
all engagements in the years 1840, '47, '50, 
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and '53, were issued to the troops engaged in 
fighting in these two countries. 

Medals were given for the Sutlej and 
Punjab campaigns, both of which covered 
the fighting between the years 1848-1849, 
and included the fights of Kennyree, Mooltan, 
Ramnuggar, Sadootapore, Chillianwallah, 
Guzerat, etc. 

Then, again, we have a Burmese Medal, 
designated India Burmah, and covers the 
different fighting from the year 1852 to 
1595. 

For the Crimean campaign a medal with 
clasps for the various engagements of Alma, 
Inkerman, Sebastopol, Balaklava, etc., during 
the years 1854-1856, was issued to the army, 
to some of whom were also given the medals 
issued by the French, Sardinian, and Turkish 
Governments for the same campaign. "The 
Indian Mutiny Medal of 1857-1859, with 
clasps, covered the whole of the operations 
by our troops in quelling the Mutiny, and 
included the victories of Generals Havelock, 
Outram, Horsford, Clyde, Hose, Mitchell, 
Inglis, and Campbell, with others. 

The second China Medal for operations in 
1857-1800. 

A medal for operations in Canada between 
the years 1866 and 1870, including the Red 
Hiver expedition in the latter year, was 
granted. 

For the campaign under Sir Robert 
Napier and the capture of Magdala a medal 
Was issued known as the Abyssinia 1867-1859. 

The Ashanti 1873-1874 Medal, granted the 
troops under Sir Garnet Wolseley for the 
fighting at Amoaful and capture of Coomassie 
and defeat of King Koffee Kalcalli. 

The Zulu War Medal, dated 1877-1879. for 
the troops engaged under Lord Chelmsford 
and Sir Garnet Wolseley and defeat of 
Cetewayo at Ulundi; it was during this 
campaign that the terrible affair of Isun- 
dlwana and Horke's Drift took place, also 
when the young Prince Louis Napoleon was 
killed at Imbabani on June 1, 1879. 

Again we have an Afghanistan Medal 
under date 1879, issued for the troops under 
General Roberts and the capture of Cabul; 
it was during this period that the British 
Resident at Cabul, Sir Louis Cavagnari, and 
staff were massacred by the Afghans. 

Then, for the Egyptian campaign cf 1882- 
1884, a medal with clasps was presented to 
the troops, together with the Khedive's Star, 
including the battles of ‘Tel-el-Mahuta, 
Masameh, Kassassin, and Tel-el-Kebir, under 
the command of Sir Garnet Wolseley. 

A Canadian Medal, granted in 1885 for the 
engagements in suppressing the insurrection 
in the N.-W. Territories. 

A medal was also struck and issued to the 
troops engaged in Uganda, 1899. 

A medal, which, however, bears no date, 
was issued to the Colonial troops engaged in 
the various Kaflir wars between 1881 and 
1896, known as the Cape of Good Hope 
General Service Medal; it bears clasps for 
Basutoland, Transkei, Tembuland, and 
Bechuanaland. 

The medal for the short campaignin Mate- 
beleland of two months’ duration in 183, 
represents the engagements of Bembesi, 
Shangani, and Singuese. 

A medal similar to that issued for the 
Gold Coast operations in 1873-74 was issued 
under the designation Eastern and Central 
Africa 1895. 

In 1806 was issued the Ashanti Star, to 
commemorate the deposition of King Prem- 
peh on January 17, 1596. 

A General Indian Medal, dated 1895, strack 
to commemorate military operations on the 
frontier of India, granted for the Chitral 
expedition, with clasps, Defence of Chitral 
1895, and Relief of Chitral 1895. This was 
the third General Service Indian Medal. 

The Sudan Medal and the khedive's 
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Sudan Medal, issued together, for the subju- 
panon of the Dervishes under Osman Digna, 
1896. 

.The China Medal 1901, issued to our 
troops engaged with the other Powers in 
taking Pekin after the Boxer rising in China. 

The Queen's (1st) Soyth Africa Medal for 
operations 1897-98, issued with the following 
clasps: Belmont, Modder River. Paarde- 
berg, Driefontein, Wepener, Johannesburg, 
Diamond Hill, Belfast, Wittebergon, Defence 
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we came on deck 
ЄТ) after tea, the 

moon had risen 

over the hills of 
Inverness-shire, and there 
was besides abundance of 
light still in the western 
sky; so we kept sailing southward on this 
lonely and deserted sea. No boats were 
visible: the only living things we saw was a 
whale that rose near the Tansy, took а 
breath, disappeared under the water, and 
after a time rose,—a dark mass amidst a 
puff of faint mist or steam—in the shadow 
of Sleat, far in the west; or an occasional 
duck with a single small duckling, floating 
on the water, and diving, as we came near, 
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of Kimberley, Relief of Kimberley, Defence 
of Mafeking, Relief of Mafeking, Cape 
Colony, Orange Free State, Transvaal, 
Rhodesia, Talana, Elandslaagte, Defence of 
Ladysmith, Tugela Heights, Relief of Lady- 
smith, Laing’s Nek, Natal, South Africa 
1901, South Africa 1902. i 

The King’s South Africa Medal, issued to 
all those actually serving on and after 
January 1, 1902, and had completed eighteen 
months’ war service by June 1, 1902. 
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By Moyr SMITH. 


PART IV. 


under the surface of the calm but pulsating 
and not waveless sea. Over the peninsula 
of Sleat a dark dragon-shaped cloud floated 
in the amber light of the western sky, and, 
as we cleared the southern point of that 
peninsula, we came in view of the island of 
Ronin, or Rum, whose lofty summits were 
veiled in clouds, though all below was 
luminous and clear. Next we passed the 
island of Eig, whose tragic history gives to 
its peculiar and striking form a melancholy 
interest. 

* Sciur-Eig,” says Sir Walter Scott, “is a 
high peak in the centre of the isle of Eig, 
one of the caverns in which was the scene 
of a harrid feudal vengeance. This noted 
cavern has a very narrow opening through 
which one can hardly creep on his knees and 
hands. It rises steep and lofty within, and 
runs into the bowels of the rock to the depth 
of 255 measured feet; the height at the 
entrance may be about 3 feet, but rises within 
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The Africa General Serviee Medal 1901, 
to commemorate services in East, Central, 
and West Africa, and bears the following 
clasps: №. Nigeria, 8. Nigeria, Jubaland, 
Somaliland 1901, Uganda 1900, British 
Central Africa 1899-1900, and Gambia. 

Other medals that have been granted to 
soldiers, and should perhaps be mentioned 
here, are the Jubilee Medal 1887; the 
Volunteer Medal 1889; the Stanhope Gold 
Medal 1873 ; aud “ Best Shot in the Army." 
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to 18 or 20, and the breadth may vary in 
the same proportion. The rude and stony 
bottom of this cave is strewed with the bones 
of men and women and children, the sad 
relics of the ancient inhabitants of the island, 
200 in number, who were slain on the 
following occasion — The MacDonalds of 
the isle of Eig, a people dependent on Clan- 
Ranald, had done some injury to the laird of 
Mac-Leod. The tradition of the isle savs 
that it was a personal attack on the chieftain 
in which his back was broken. But that of 
the other isles bears, more probably, that the 
injury was offered to two or three of the Mac- 
Leods, who, landing upon Eig, and using 
some freedom with the young women, were 
seized by the islanders, bound hand and foot. 
and turned adrift in a boat, which the winds 
and waves safely conducted to Skye. To 
avenge the offence given, Mac-Leod sailed 
with such a body of men, as rendered ге- 
sistance hopeless. The natives, fearing his 


vengeance, concealed themselves in this 
cavern, and after & strict search the Mac- 
Leods went on board their galleys, after doing 
what mischief they could, concluding the 
inhabitants had left the isle and betaken 
themselves to thc Long Island or some of 
Clan-Ranald's other possessions. But next 
morning they espied from the vessels » man 
upon the island, and immediately landing 
again, they traced his retreat by the marks of 
his foot-steps, a light snow being unhappily 
on the ground. Mac-Leod then surrounded 
the cavern, summoned the subterranean 
garrison, and demanded that the individuals 
who had offended him should be delivered up 
to him. This was peremptorily refused. The 
chieftain then caused his people to divert 
the course of a rill of water, which, falling 
over the entrance of the cave, would have 
prevented his purposed vengeance. He then 
kindled at the entrance of the cavern a huge 
fire, composed of turf and fern, and main- 
tained it with unrelenting assiduity, until all 
within were destroyed by suffocation. The 
date of this dreadful deed must have been 
recent, if one may judge from the fresh 
appearance of these relics. . . . Before re- 
embarking we visited another cave opening 
to the sea, but of acharacter entirely different, 
being a large open vault, as high as a 
cathedral, and running back a grent way into 
the rock at the same height. The height 
and width of the opening gives ample light 
to the whole. Here after 1745, when the 
Catholic priests were scarcely tolerated, the 
priest of Eig used to perform the Roman 
Catholic service, most of the islanders being 
of that persuasion. A huge ledge of rocks, 
rising about half-way up one side of the vault, 
served for altar and pulpit; and the ap- 
pearance of a priest and Highland congrega- 
tion in such an extraordinary place of 
worship, might have engaged the pencil 
of Salvator ’’ (Notes to the “Lord of the 
Isles °). 

Though it was light enough at 11 Р.м. to see 
to sketch the Isle of Ronin as we were passing 
it, the darkness naturally deepened towards 
midnight, while we were still opposite the isle 
of Eig. We calculated that we were from six- 
teen to eighteen miles from Ardnamurchan 
Point, but there was по beam from its light- 
house visible from the deck. But on climbing 
the mast and looking southward, a burst of 
light like a flaming star appeared as if 
floating over the horizon line of the water. 

I intended to remain on deck throughout 
the night, but shortly after twelve, the sooth- 
ing influence of being “rock’d in the cradle 
of the deep," the sea air, and the stillness of 
all around were too much for me to keep my 
eyes open. I went down to the cabin where 
the Professor and the Inventor had already 
gone, and the night waich on deck was left 
entirely to Hugh and the Poet. 

I had becu to sleep in my hammock for a 
couple of hours or so when I was awakened 
by the Poet, who invited meto come on deck. 

“ The light of the sun gleamed forth, the 
eye of golden day," to quote the chorus in 
" Antigone," smote with his beams the crests 
of swelling western waves as we passed the 
headland of Ardnamurchan, where the light- 
house stood, proud and tall, bathed in the 
inorning light—a beautiful contrast to its 
dark, dim, and ghostly appearance as we 
passed it a few days before. 

When we had crossed the mouth of Loch 
Sunart, and fairly entered the Sound of Mull, 
the wind went down as the sun increased in 
power; we floated along almost impercep- 
tibly, in the delicious atmosphere of this 
summer sea, and the sun was in the west 
before we had left the Sound. 

One of the charms of Highland scenery is 
that each change of position or each altera- 
tion of the light makes a new picture. The 
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western light threw the sharp shadows of the 
peaks of Mull on to the lower slopes or 
shoulders of the hills. Then as we sailed 
out of the Sound into the northern end of the 
Firth of Lorne we saw the lighthouse on the 
island of Lismore lighted up by the sunbeams, 
while all behind and around it, except the 
wuite-winged birds, was shadowy, dark, and 
lowering. 

Farther south, clouds of pearly grey, edged 
with golden light. floated in the clear blue 
over Mull; while between the nearer and the 
more distant hills, prismatic colours of light 
streamed diagonally across the glens. By 
degrees this changed to a golden mist that 
made the distant hills appear as if they were 
transparent; changing again, the colours 
appeared like those of the opal, gleaming in 
tints of red fire and varying hues of pearl 
and gold; and it appeared as if the source 
of this blaze of colour were not in the sun, 
but came from a great fire that burned be- 
tween the hills. 

When the sun had set there was a yellowish 
green light still left in sky and sea, and the 
numerous rocky islands around us did not 
seem to come out of the water, but appeared 


to float in the sky a little distance above a 


well-defined water- line. 

This curious effect, Hugh said, was the sign 
that an east wind was coming. 

Owing to our slow rate of sailing, it was 
midnight before we came near Easdale, where 
we meant to anchor for the night. When we 
came nearer not a guiding light was visible: 
we could only see the dark form of the island 
slightly detined against the faint light of the 
east; all on the water level was so faintly 
defined and so dark that it was impossible 
for a landsman to say whether he was twenty 
yards or half a mile from the shore. 

Hugh heaved the lead, and the Tansy was 
kept going hither and thither all round the 
harbour till a suitable berth was found, when 
the anchor was plunged into the sea and we 
all went to bed. 

It had been arranged between the Inventor 
and Hugh that the anchor was to be weighed 
between two and three that morning, so that 
the tide should serve us in passing south- 
ward through the Dorus Mor. 

The Artist's first intimation that a new day 
had dawned was conveyed by the knees of 
the Poet in the berth below the Artist's ham- 
mock. This was a last convulsive effort of 
the Poet to keep his body in his berth; butit 

[THE END.] 
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was a vain one ; for looking over the edge of 
his hammock, the Artist saw the poetical one 
tossed, with all his bedding, on to the floor of 
the cabin. For the Tansy was lying so far 
over on her side that she seemed to be trying 
to capsize. 

On looking out of the companion, the deck 
was seen half.covered by the water. The 
channel through which we were passing 
was edged by a series of dark teeth-like 
rocks against which the grey water broke in 
foam. The rocks appeared to be perilously 
near us as the Tansy swept rapidly past 
them. 

I heard Hugh say to the skipper : 

“ Ma-an! this would be an awfu’ place in 
a gale o' wind." | 

Although it was not perhaps a full gale 
that we had just then, it appeared to me 
that we had quite as much as the Tansy could 
manage conveniently in her prese .* crippled 
condition. 

However, the pluck and good seamanship 
of the skipper and his crew carried us safely 
through the southern opening of the Dorus 
Mor to Loch Crinan, whence we had started 
more than a week before. 


From Loch Crinan the Tansy passed into 
the Crinan Canal, through which she was 
towed to Ardrishaig and launched on Loch 
Fyne. Sailing southward, through rain and 
storm clouds, we at length rounded Ardlamont 
Point, and turned northward into the Kyles 
of Bute, anchoring at Tignabruaich. 

Next day being Sunday, we remained 
where we were. On the Monday morning 
the Inventor, the Professor, and the Poet took 
the steamer for Glasgow. 

The Artist remained on board, and with 
Hugh and Duncan sailed in the Tansy 
through the Kyles of Bute, passing the 
beautiful lochs Riddan and Striven that open 
on the Kyles. Sighting Rothesay and its 
bay, Toward Point is rounded, and we enter 
the Firth of Clyde; here the twenty-mile-an- 
hour steamers, and the variety of other 
vessels, form a bustling contrast to the lovely 
scenes and inspiring solitude of the Hebridean 
seas. We sail past Inellan, Dunoon, and 
Kirn, and anchor at Sandbank in the Holy 
Loch, the headquarters of the Royal Clyde 
Yacht Club. The Tansy has come hither 
for the new boom which is necessary to re- 
place the one broken off the coast of Skye. 
Here we leave her and her crew, wishing them 
all good luck in their future adventures. 
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FROM BURSLEDON TO BURNHAM: 
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nE Vestal had gone the way of all boats ; 
she had been sold. ‘Through good 
weather and bad, at home and abroad, she 
had carried me safely and well. It caused 
me many a pang to part with the little boat, 
and as I pointed out her many good qualities 
to her new owner, I felt almost as great a 
criminal as if I had been a father selling one 
of his own children. 

In course of time. however, my conscience 
ceased to reproach me, and having got rid of 
my old love I began to look around me for a 
new one. Months went by, and still I did not 
come across my ideal boat, until one day I 
saw the canoe-yacht Lynz, and at once 
succumbed to her charms. An oblong piece 
of paper containing a few words and figures 
changed hands, and the little Lynx became 
all my own. 

The Lynz is a larger boat in every way than 
the Vestal —in fact, moreof a ship. Sharpat 
both ends, with rudder hung abaft the stern- 
post in true canoe fashion, she is 19 ft. over 
all by 5 ft. 6 in. beam, draws only 1 ft. 9 in. 
with her centre-plate lifted, and 3 ft. 6 in. 
with it down. Her spread of canvas is 
180 sq. ft., which she carries in a sloop rig, 
just & comfortable amount for one man to 
handle. The novel feature of the boat is 
that her cabin top lifts, and with 5 ft. 8 in. 
of headroom aft gives the little bont almost 
as good accommodation as if she were a five- 
tonner. She is as handy as a top, can take 
care of herself in a blow, and, for her size, is 
one of the fastest little bouts afloat. 

During June last year I sailed the Lynx 
round from Burnham to the Solent single- 
handed, and for some four or five weeks had 
cruised about in her to the many lovely spots 
with which the locality abounds. The brief 
taste of summer vouchsafed to us had passed 
away, and I experienced cold nights and wet 
windy days such as were more appropriate to 
January than to July. 

At the beginning of August, the wind 
shifted round to the west, and blew steadily 
and strongly from that direction for days 
together. The Lynx was lying in a snug 
berth at Bursledon, up the lovely Hamble 
River. Ahead of me I could see the wind- 
swept water, ruflled with little white-topped 
waves, but under the shelter of the high land 
where I lay the river wasquitecalm. 'l'hesun 
sank in fiery glory, tingeing the ragged, drawn- 
out clouds with the hue of burnished copper, 
which I knew full well meant wind, and plenty 
of it, on the morrow. 

The next morning I was to leave my 
sheltered quarters and begin the long cruise 
back to Burnham, and, as I sat in the well, 
listening to the mournful sighing of the wind, 
I wondered what the next few days had in 
store for me. Should I again experience the 
fogs and light airs which had prolonged my 
journey down south, or would the westerly 
wind still hold and carry me back speedily 
and safely over the 180 miles that lay between 
me and my destination ? 

At the moment things did not look par- 
ticularly cheerful, for the air was cold, the 
glass continued to fall, and the wind had 
been increasing in violence all the day until 
it now blew half a gale. 

A useful rule in sailing, however, is never 
to judge what the weather will be twelve 
hours ahead by the sample you happen to be 
experiencing at the moment, so I hoped for 
the best, occupied myself in stowing away 
the provisions I had brought down from 
London, hung my waterproof curtain over 
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the back of the cabin to keep out the cold 
night air, and turned in. Now, although I 
went to bed, it must not be supposed that I 
immediately went to sleep, or had any 
intention of doing so for hours to come. Оп 
the contrary, I had to be very wide awake 
indeed, for there was the chart to be studied, 
my courses set from place to place, the depth 
of water noted, and, above all, what the tidal 
conditions would be when I arrived at the 
principal landmarks on my journey. So 
that, although I crawled into my sack bed 
at nine o'clock, my little timepiece pointed to 
nearly eleven before I was ready to put out 
the light. 

The next morning ushered in what gave 
every promise of being a fine warm day. 
The wind had moderated considerably during 
the night, although I was glad to notice 
that it still blew from the west. After а 
good breakfast—and I never start without a 
substantial breakfast, for I have learned by 
bitter experience that the single-handed 
cruiser often gets no chance of another meal 
until he makes harbour at night—I stowed 
the Berthon on the starboard side of the 
c.b. case, carefully packed and jammed 
everything in the cebin, so that there could 
be no unseemly gambolling around if it 
came on to blow. Then, after hoisting sail, 
I cast off the mooring and began to drop 
down on the top of the tide, which was just 
starting to ebb. 

The Lynx footed through the sparkling 
water in grand style, and as we passed the 
training ship Mercury it needed the officer's 
sharp command of * Eyes right!" to divert 
the boys' interest from the little boat to the 
more important consideration of their own 
drill. 

Outside the Hamble I came across the 
little canoe-yacht Dimsie IIT.. also returning 
to Burnham. I had travelled down from 
London with her crew the day before, and 
we had decided to run back in company as 
far as possible. Although both boats had 
started in a smart breeze the wind failed 
altogether in Southampton Water, and the 
Dimsie's crew—she had an amateur deckic 
on board as well as her skipper—were having 
a second breakfast whilst they drifted along 
with the tide. Тһе savoury smell of bacon 
and eggs which came from their cabin proved 
too much for me to resist, so I also indulged 
in another breakfast, for which I felt quite 
ready, in spite of the fact that my first effort 
in that direction had taken place only an 
hour or so previously. 

Together we drifted on, chatting, laughing, 
and feeding until we got off Portsmouth, 
when a breeze sprang up. Breakfast No. 2 
was quickly finished, the things were stowed 
away, and we soon had the boats swishing 
through the water towards the Looe Channel 
off Selsea Bill. 

We passed two of the huge Japanese 
warships lying near Gilkicker Fort and 
touched our caps to the group of officers 
who were watching us from the bridge. 
With true Japanese politeness they all 
returned the salute, and the crew of the 
Lynx wondered whether English officers would 
have deigned to notice the little boats or 
return the salutations of their unimportant 
crews. 

The wind began to pipe up into a brisk 
breeze, and this in turn rapidly changed into 
half a gale as we picked up the Red and 
White Pullar Buoy at the entrance to the 
Looe Channel. Once through the Looe the 
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sea was а mass of foam-flecked waves as it 
swirled across the shoals of the sandbanks 
on either side. Ор the voyage down I had 
run outside the Owers Lightship, but by 
going through the Looe I saved six miles, 
or an hour's sail, on the run to Newliaven. 

Once through the channel the Lynr was 
thrown up into the wind and a couple of reefs 
were rolled down, for the wind was increas- 
ing in force momentarily. The little boat 
pitched and rolled all she knew whilst I was 
working the reefing gear, as if she resented 
having her wings clipped in such asummary 
manner. Dimsie followed my example 
shortly afterwards, and together the little 
boats drove over the broken water, booms 
well squared off to starboard and spinnakers 
out to port. 

The spray flew freely over the bows, but 
never a drop found its way aft. Vicious- 
looking seas rolled up astern, towering above 
the little boat as if about to overwhelm her. 
but she simply tilted up her pointed stern to 
their onward sweep and they passed harm- 
lessly underneath her broad quarters, carry- 
ing the boat along on their white crests and. 
finally, letting her slide into the trough of 
the sea astern to await the rush of the 
following wave. 

Running before a heavy sea is perhaps 
more tiring to the single-hander than any 
other form of sailing. ‘The boat is continu- 
ally trying to edge up into the wind, and the 
straining rudder alternately pushes and pulls 
your steering arm, until it aches from wrist 
to shoulder. Moreover, you cannot leave the 
tiller alone for а moment, so there is no 
chance of getting & square meal whilst 
under way. Milk chocolate and biscuits 
make a good stand-by, however, and I have 
gone eighteen hours at a stretch without 
tasting any other food, and yet experienced 
no distressing symptonis. 

The little liquid compass, which moved 
in a quiet dignified manner, in spite of the 
erratic movements of the boat, pointed cast 
by south. Littlehampton was close under 
the port bow, Shoreham some distance 
farther on, and somewhere in the mist and 
haze that covered the land ahead Brighton 
and Newhaven lay hidden. 

Off Worthing a large passenger steamer 
passed us, bound for Southampton. She 
was steaming dead in the teeth of the yale. 
the water flying over her bows in sheets, as 
her powerful engines drove her through the 
tumbling seas. Her decks were crowded 
with passengers, some of whom were paying 
tribute to Neptune, and all appeared to be 
cold and miserable. In all probability. 
sundry doubts were expressed as to tlie 
sanity of an individual who would risk his 
life by going out to sea in such a cockleshell 
as the Lynx; but if they had only known 
it, the individual in the cockleshell sincerely 
pitied them as being infinitely worse otf 
than he was. At all events, he was not 
thrashing his way to windward through a 
cold wind and flying spray, neither was 
he sick or cold. Many a previous tus-le 
with wind and water precluded the former 
and а warm Kapok coat prevented the 
latter. It is impossible for some people t^ 
realise when they are badly off. 

The sun sank in a glow of windy glory, 
nnd the mist began to he thickly over the 
coast. The tide, which had been in our 
favour for some hours, now turned against us. 
and we began to edge closer in-shore so as 
to escape its force as much as possible. Ой 


Brighton the seas became very bad; long 
curling fellows that were easy enough to 
manage when received by the Luna's little 
pointed stern, but when they could manage 
to catch her asmack under the after-quarters 
it meant a column of spray against the 
crew's glistening oilies which sent cold 
shivers up his back. The suils were reefed 
down as much as possible, yet the little boat 
was evidently carrying too much canvas, for 
the wind was now blowing worse than it had 
done all day. The mainsail should have 
been stowed altogether, and a trysail hoisted, 
thus relieving the boat of the top-weight of 
the long gaff and a considerable. portion of 
her spread as well. It seemed a pity to do 
this with the harbour in sight, so the sails were 
left alone and the little shiv went rolling on 
towards ihe entrance under a pressure of 
canvas that bent her mast in a most alarming 
manner. The harbour lights shone brightly 
through the darkness, and as we drew in 
towards the land we could hear the surf 
dashing on to the beach with an appalling 
roar and rattle. To miss the harbour mouth 
would have meant finding certain destruc- 
tion on the rocks which fringe the shore. 

Just astern of the Luynr came the little 
black-hulled Dimsie. Every now and again 
the two boats would be hidden from each other 
in the seas, then both would shoot up into 
view as they were carried along towards 
the entrance on the foaming crests of the 
waves. 

It was striking nine o'clock as we shot 
into Newhaven, and never were vovagers 
more thankful to reach smooth water than 
were we on that dark and tempestuous night. 
We moored under the lee of a huge timber 
ship, and in the shelter of our well-lighted 
cabins cooked and ate our long-delayed 
dinner, to the music of the wind humming 
through the rigging of the vessel alongside. 

A walk round Newhaven in the dark 
stretched our cramped limbs, after which 
the crew of the Lynr turned in and slept 
n dreamless sleep until awakened by the 
buzzing of the alarm clock at five next morn- 
ing. 

The sun was shining brightly when we 
turned out next day, still feeling very tired 
and very sleepy. Personally, I should have 
preferred returning to my comfortable bed 
for an hour or two, but the Dimsie’s crew 
were so exceedingly energetic, and displayed 
so much activity in getting breakfast, that I 
sorrowfully packed away my blankets and 
followed their example. 

The wind still blew strongly from the south- 
west, and a walk to the pier-head revealed 
a turbulent sea outside. А tug making the 
harbour was taking the water over her bows 
in great green-and-white masses, whilst her 
paddles were alternately deep in the sea and 
high in the air as she rolled along towards 
the entrance. ‘There was no doubt that we 
should have anything but a monotonous 
time of it when we got outside. 

Breakfast over, I stowed the dinghy in 
the cabin, packed everything away carefully, 
rolled down a couple of reefs, and wuited 
patiently and uncomplainingly until Dinisie 
was ready to start. Whilst sitting comfort- 
ably in the well I happened to glance aloft to 
see if the burgee was flying properly, and 
was horrified to notice that the strop of the 
main halliard block had parted in two strands. 
To start with defective gear was to court 
certain disaster, so I clambered up the bow- 
sprit of the timber ship, and hurriedly made 
a new strop to replace the defective piece of 
rope, finishing the operation just as the 
Dimsie's crew sorrowfully inquired whether 
I intended keeping them waiting all day. 

At length we hoisted our reefed canvas 
and slowly made our way out against the tide, 
which had by this time turned. The owner 
of a ten-tonner hailed us from the pier and 
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suggested that we surely did not intend going 
outside, still less to try and make Burnham 
with such a gale blowing. We assured him 
that his evesight was not at fault and that 
we certainly did intend to go outside, and 
that our destination was either Dover or 
Ramsgate. He looked absolutely tlabber- 
gasted, and we heard afterwards that his 
skipper had assured him that no boat under 
a fifty-tonner could possible leave the 
harbour that morning. Such is the way 
of professional skippers. 

Once outside, I found that my anticipations 
of a rough time were going to be amply 
justified. The wind,although it blew steadier, 
appeared to have more weight in it than on 
the previous day. It had also edged round 
tothe southward and blew almost south-west 
instead of due west. 

Beachy Head was passed in an hour's time, 
and, as I gazed at its two lighthouses — the one 
on the cliffs and the new one built on the 
shore—my thoughts flew back to the very 
different appearance of the sea when, bound 
for the Wight, I passed the Head some two 
months previously. Then the water was as 
cilm as the proverbial millpond, and I had 
drifted about on its oily surface beneath a 
blazing sun the whole day. For over thirty 
hours I had been without sleep, and had 
spent the last three in toiling at my single 
oar in an endeavour to make Newhaven 
Harbour before the tide turned. It was 
a Friday, and all day long ill-luck had 
dogged my way. The evening brought no 
change of fortune, for just as 1 got the 
harbour in sight the tide turned, and in half 
an hour I had been swept back a mile or more 
towards Beachy Head. 

Now, in place of an unruflled sea, it was a 
mass of what sailors aptly term “ ginger- 
beer,” and the sails, instead of lazily flapping 
with the roll of the boat, were strained to 
their utmost capacity and dragged the boat 
through the water at top speed. 

Once through the broken seas off the 
Head, we shaped our course E. by N. for 
Dungeness. Eastbourne, nestling under its 
towering cliffs, was quickly left astern, and 
I was soon able to pick out Bexhill, with 
Hastings a long way off on the port bow. 
We kept well out to sea and passed the Royal 
Sovereign Lightship, about four miles to star- 
board. 

By midday we were off Fairlight, when the 
course was changed a point or two more 
northerly, so as to pick up Dungeness light. 

About every hour I had to consult the 
chart in order to locate the ditferent places 
on shore, but being unable to leave the tiller 
it was particularly tricky work to avoid a jibe 
whilst working out the distances from point to 
point. A full.rigged ship passed us just off 
the Boulder Banks, and a glorious sight she 
looked with her white cloud of shapely canvas 
towering above the long grey hull, and the 
whole fabric foaming through the seas at 
twelve knots. The skipper had a long look 
through his binoculars at the little boats, and 
waved his hand to us as his splendid ship 
went by. 

Dungeness at last. А long, low, desolate 
spit of sand, at the end of which the fine 
lighthouse stands. We were a long time 
working round, and it must have been three 
o'clock when we got the light on our beam. 

The land curves round in a graceful sweep 
from Dungeness to Dover, and under the 
shelter of the east bank a whoie fleet of 
ships, bound down Channel, were lying, 
waiting for a change of wind. One of these, 
a large brig, was rolling in а perfectly 
astonishing manner. She must have been 
quite empty of cargo, and if she did not 
manage to roll her masts over the side it 
was not for want of trying. 

The seas were very bad off the Ness, and 
the capers of the Lynx simply dreadful, 
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She rolled her boom deep into the seas to 
starboard, and the loosened mainsheet 
tightened again with a jerk that could be 
felt throughout the whole boat when she 
rolled her decks under to port. 

It may be thought that there is far more 
discomfort than pleasure in sailing through 
a rough sea; but this is not the case. On 
the contrary, there is far more pleasure in 
thus combating wind and waves оп a glori- 
ous day than in idly sailing over land-locked 
waters before a gentle breeze. The mere 
fact that you pit your skill and the seaworthi- 
ness of your tiny ship against the fury of the 
elements keeps alive that healthy glow of 
excitement which tamer pastimes fail to 
produce. There is, of course, some real down- . 
right hard work and a certain amount of 
danger in single-handed sailing, but it will 
be a bad day for old England when such con- 
siderations deter her sons from indulging in 
the sport which, above all others, is peculiarly 
theirs, and which should appeal instinctiveiy 
to all those who are born in our seagirt 
isle. 

The two boats were now running close to- 
gether, and the skipper of Dimsie took the 
opportunity of photographing Lynx, much to 
my amusement, for the erratic motion of his 
own boat made the task of standing upright 
well-nigh impossible. Shortly afterwards 
Dimsie’s crew found an opportunity of indulg- 
ing in unseemly mirth at my expense, for the 
Jib-reefing line touled, and I had to throw the 
Lynx up into the wind in order to clear it. 
This proved to be no easy task with the boat 
rolling heavily, and I got one or two real good 
douches over my back whilst lying prone on 
the deck disentangling the line from beneath 
the brass drum. By six o'clock we had 
Dover Harbour well in sight, and at the 
same time the wind beran to moderate. 
The question arose as to whether we should go 
on to Ramsgate or stop at Dover. I sincerely 
hoped that the latter course would recom- 
mend itself to the erew of Dimsie, for I had 
been eleven hours at the tiller and began 
to feel a bit limp in consequence. To my 
disgust, they shouted out that they intended 
going on to Ramsgate, so I made up my mind 
for another five hours’ spell at the helm. 
The tide had now turned and was setting 
strongly against us. We kept close in-shore 
to escape its force, but it was past cight 
o'clock before we got off Dover. To go on to 
Ramsgate would mean a long tussle against 
the Пооа tide, which runs very strongly all 
along the coast here, and an arrival some- 
where about midnight. 

The wind was rapidly dropping, so we 
hoisted out the reefs and went on under 
full sail. I hailed Dimsie to know if her 
crew still hankered after Ramsgate, and was 
secretly delighted when they proposed going 
in to Dover instead. With a fine show of 
indifference I assented, and together we 
ran between the piers and into the inner 
harbour. 

It was getting dark by this time, so we 
moored up alongside a large empty boat, put 
up our cabin-tops and began to think about 
dinner. The Dumsie’s deckie, however, 
suggested that as the Lynr's cabin was 
larger than the one on Dimsie, it was only 
right and just, and strictly in accordance 
with the rules of hospitality, that 1 should 
invite them to dine on my craft. Without 
waiting for the invitation, however, they 
proceeded to climb on board, bringing sundry 
good things to eat with them. We were 
a very Jolly trio in the little cabin, although 
we were packed like sardines in а box, and 
discussed the events of the day over an 
excellent dinner. True, we were afraid to 
move for fear of upsetting the coffee, mixing 
the pickles with the jam, or causing some 
other equally dreadful catastrophe, but, on 
the other band, everything.we wanted was 
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within easy reach, so Ње very smallness of our 
dining-saloon had its compensating advan- 
tages. 

The Dimsie's deckie had just handed me 
a large and luscious-looking helping of 
peaches and cream when we heard a sten- 
torian voice hail us to know where we had 
come from, what our names were, what was 
our tonnage; did we intend to go into the 
dock, and had we paid our harbour dues ? 

Being the unfortunate individual nearest 
the well, I had to uncurl myself and interview 
the burly official on the wall. After making 
sundry entries in a book, he demanded eight- 
pence, either as harbour dues or as a bribe to 
go away. This I gave him without demur, 
&nd he appeared to be chock full of gratitude 
in consequence. 

No sooner had I got nicely settled down 
once more than another hail carne from the 
wall. The unfeeling pair at the other end of 
the cabin appeared to see something excru- 
ciatingly funny in the incident, and indulged 
in sundry uncalled-for and foolish remarks 
as I again reluctantly made my exit from the 
cabin. It was another official, who was filled 
with **"satiable curiosity," as Kipling would 
say. He also wanted to know where we had 
come from, if we wanted to go into the dock, 
and sundry other things. I did my best 
to answer his questions, but he utterly re- 
fused to believe that we had left Newhaven 
that morning, and quite forgot to ask for 
another eightpence when he went away. I 
turned in, and this time managed to get 
outside my peaches, when, to шу unspeakable 
disgust, the raucous cry of “Yacht ahoy!” 
again came from the wall. This was too 
much, and I sulkily refused to move. The 
man continued to make night hideous with 
his persistent yells, and the shrieks of laughter 
which emanated from the Dimsie’s crew 
destroyed all hope that he would go away 
under the impression that no one was on 
board. In a very bad temper I again crawled 
outside and irritably demanded to know what 
he wanted. 

“Who are you?" he began in the now 
familiar way. So I answered him at full 
length. 

“ We are the Lynz and Dimsie. We come 
from Newhaven and we goto Burnham. The 
tonnage of Lynx is two, and the tonnage of 
Dimsie is two and a bit. And we have paid 
all just and legal dues. We do not intend 
to lie here all night, but we do intend to go 
into the dock." 

My voice dropped into a doleful sort of 
chant as I recited the above, and the effect 
on the man was magical. He got up from 
off the bollard on which he was sitting, and 
left us without a word. І offered him another 
eightpence to sit there and answer the 
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inquiries of any other misguided individual 
who was thirsting to interview us, but he 
rapidly disappeared in the darkness. Perhaps 
the Dover Harbour officials are filled with a 
keen sense of humour, and the above is their 
idea of a good joke. 

At length we got into the dock, and moored 
between a schooner and a very fine yawl, the 
latter being the smartest and best-equipped 
yacht of her size I have ever set foot on. 
After & cruise on shore we turned in and 
slept soundly till morning. At nine o'clock 
the dock gates were opened und we sailed 
out on the top of the flood tide. It was a 
glorious morning, the sun shone brilliantly, 
the gale of the previous day had changed 
into a warm whole-sail breeze, and, in com- 
pany with a twenty-ton yuwl, we ses our 
course N. by E. for the North Foreland. 
The yawl was hopelessly left astern by the 
time we passed Ramsgate, and the two little 
ships made a quick passage until we got the 
sharp white cliff which marks the extrenie 
south-east corner of England well on the 
port bow. From there to Margate, where we 
ran into & rain storm, took us exactly an 
hour. 

The wind blew in fierce squalls off the 
pier, and both boats took in a couple of reefs. 
Directly we turned into the river we had 
wind and tide against us, so that progress 
was somewhat slow. Whatever possessed 
Dimsie's skipper to take the overland passage 
I could not imagine, but as my chart had 
fallen into bits I thought it as well to follow 
his lead, especially as he was much better 
acquainted with the navigation of the Thames 
on the south side than I was. It appears 
that his chart was also incomplete, so with 
his fixed draught—Dimste is a bulb fin 
boat—he would not risk the Barrow passage 
on a falling tide. Had our charts been 
in good order, we should have set our 
course for the Tongue Lightship, up the 
Edinburgh Channel, past the Black Deep 
Light, and so through the passage between 
the Barrow Sands and into the Swin. 

For a couple of hours we bored over the 
tide amidst continual rain and wind squalls, 
until, when we got opposite the Reculvers 
Buoy, the wind began to die away. By the 
time we had worked up to the Girdler Light- 
ship it was almost a dead calm, and in the 
light air Dumsie sneaked away from Lanz at 
a good pace. I noticed her boxing about off 
the East Oaze gas buoy, first tacking in one 
direction and then in the other, and won- 
dered greatly what she was doing. This gave 
me an opportunity of lessening the рар 
between us. and I found that her crew had 
salved а small toy schooner which was 
floating aimlessly about, and they appeared 
to be quite pleased with their find. 
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THE ART OF WRESTLING. 


It took us until eight o'clock to work up to 
the Mouse Lightship, which by this time was 
flashing its green light over tne calm water. 
Still no wind, and Dimsie now quite out of 
sight, I drifted along on the calm waters, 
borne down the Swin by the rapidly ebbing 
tide. The Maplin Light was passed shortly 
after nine o'clock, and by ten the Swin 
Middle Light was alongside. Here I came 
upon Dimste moored up, and her crew en- 
joying a good feed, an example which I 
quickly followed. 

At midnight a breeze sprang up, so we 
tripped our anchors and steered due north 
over Foulness Sands for the Crouch. 

The Crouch is, in my opinion, about the 
worst-buoyed channel in existence. Lights 
there are none, not even an occulting light 
to mark the western extremity of the Buxey. 
The difhiculty of finding the Whitaker 
Channel in the dark can be better imagined 
than described, especially when there is no 
moon to show up the land. 

I kept the lead going whilst running over 
the sands. Three fathoms, two and a-half, 
two, then the water shoaled rapidly to one 
fathom. Five feet, four feet, a long grind on 
the sands as the board scraped along the 
bottom in three foot six. Taking a pull on 
the centre-plate I edged farther otf, but with 
scarcely any wind blowing and a tide that 
had now begun to flow again, the edging-off 
process was somewhat prolonged. One 
fathom again, so I altered my course due 
north until suddenly I got two fathoms, and 
shortly afterwards three. The channel at 
last. Letting the boom jibe over, I headed 
the Луп W. by S. and crawled along the 
edge of the sand in a couple of fathoms, 
until, just as dawn was breaking, the Lynx 
ran into the mouth of the river.  Dimsie had 
brought up just inside, so I let go the hook 
astern of her and turned in for a few hours' 
rest. We were all up by seven o'clock, 
and, breakfast over, hoisted sails for the last 
time, and made our way up the well-known 
river. In little more than an hour we had 
Burnham in sight, and, much to the surprise 
of Dimsie's crew, Lynx showed them the 
way in, although in a light breeze Dimsie 
can sail three feet to my boat's two. I did 
not think it necessary to inform them that, 
in addition to the toy schooner, they were 
towing a canvas bucket astern of their Berthon 
dinghy. 

At nine o'clock we picked up our moorings, 
and our long cruise of nearty two hundred 
miles was over. From first to last it had been 
successful. No accident had marred the 
pleasure of the trip, and as we paddled 
ashore in our tiny dinghies we agreed that 
there was no sport which contained half 
the fun of a long cruise in a little boat. 


By Percy LONGHURST, Light-weight C. and W. Amateur Champion. 


ws I was wrestling leader at one of the 
most important gymnastic clubs in 
London, it was no uncommon thing for a 
fellow to say to me, after watching a good 
bout of wrestling, “I wish I could ро in for 
that sort of thing, but I'in not strong enough,” 
and this idea is common to many people. 
It appears to be accepted as a fact that no 
one can go in safely for the sport of wrestling 
unless he has the strength and development 
of a Sandow; and that, consequently, it is 
not a game in which boys should be en- 
couraged to take part. 

Now, there never was a more absurd 
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delusion. Wrestling is not, most emphati- 
cally, a sport in which only the exceptionally 
strong may indulge; it is a sport which may 
be taken up by anyone of average strength 
and good health, and for this reason—in 
wrestling skill or science will get the better 
of brute untutored strength every time. Of 
course, if the skill on both sides be equal 
the physically stronger man will have an 
advantage over his opponent; but to those 
who know nothing about the game (and, of 
course, it is these who have most to say 
arainst it), it would come as a surprise to 
find what an immense advantage is possessed 


by one well acquainted with the art over an- 
other, grently his superior in bodily strength, 
but ignorant of wrestling knowledge. 

Wrestling, most certainly, is & form of 
athletic recreation which ought to be encour- 
aged amongst boys. It is a fair and manly 
sport, it costs nothing to carry оп, it is one of 
the finest exercises for developing the body and 
limbs equally that exists, and, played in à 
proper spirit, it is practically an impossibility 
for one to get hurt. If there be anybody who 
knows the game and who has something to 
say in its disfavour I should very much like 
to hear him speak. 
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In some parts of the country wrestling is turn out wrestlers who, in their own style, 
one of the chief amusements of youngsters; cannot be beaten. 


Fic, 1.—AN OUTSIDE STROKE. Fic. 4.—CovNTER TO BUTTOCK. 


schoolboys of all ages, from ten to twenty, It was the same in the West of England 
play it with great enthusiasm in Cumber. Years ago: almost every boy could wrestle, 
land and Westmorland ; so much so that in 8nd I don't suppose those of you who have 


Fic. 5.—THR ARM SWING. 


FiG. 2.—COUNTER TO OUTSIDE STROKE, read “Tom Brown's Schooldays ” have for- 
gotten the description of the wrestling which 
the country districts one would have to go used to take place on the village green at 
a long way to find a lad of fourteen who does the conclusion of afternoon school. 
not know as much about the cross-buttock, Latterly, І am sorry to say, the game 
the hipe, or the back-heel as his stalwart has almost entirely died out in this 
part of the country, but in 
the North it flourishes with 
unabatec vigour. 

Now, I believe, if you only 
knew how to set about learn- 
ing the game, and had the 
various holds and throws— 
"chips" is the technical 
name—and the  defences 
proper to each, made clear 
to you, you too would 
become interested in the 
sport and take it up readily. 
It is an art that it is not 
very difficult to pick up; it 
A. may be satisfactorily learned 
from clear directions sup- 
plemented with sketches 
showing the various moves 
quite clearly, and even when 

Fig. 3.—INITIAL STAGE OF BUTTOCK. only a little knowledge has 
been acquired it will astonish 
brother ten years older. Small wonder is it you to find how much execution you can do. 


that, with the game so popular with the I learnt the game when I was quite a youngster, 
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England, I found I was quite able to hold 
my own in any rough-and-tumble struggle 


Fic. 6.—THE NECK TWIST. 


with schoolfellows much older and bigger 
than myself. 

The best place for wrestling is out of doors 
on the dry turf—you never see it anywhere 
else in the North. A cricket shirt will do for 
covering the upper part of the body, and 
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Fic. 7.—DOUBLE ANKLE HOLD. 


boots should be exchanged for white canvas 
shoes. In the throws which I am going to 
describe to you the legs are brought greatly 


Fig. 8.—A TURN FROM THE GROUND. 


into use for tripping or clicking, and a blow 
with the sharp edge of the heel or sole of a 


rising generation, this part of England should and when I went to a school in the South of boot is apt to be painful. 
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There are three styles of wrestling common 
{о this country—the Devon and Cornwall, the 
Lancashire or Catch-hold, and the Cumber- 
land and Westmorland. It is with the two 
latter 1 shall deal, the former requiring 
я special jacket to be worn for the purpose of 


Fic. 9.--ТнЕ BRIDGE. 


securing a hold, which is not convenient ; an 
ordinary short coat may be used, it is true, 
but as it will inevitably get torn, and thus 
lead one into trouble, no more need be said 
about rt. 

In the catch-hold style one is allowed to 


Fic. 10.—CouNTEn TO “ Likt-Oven.” 


take hold anywhere and anyhow one can, 
by the head, arms, legs, anywhere, and a 
man is not considered defeated until both 
his shoulders touch the ground.  Conse- 


quently, a man when thrown tries to turn on 
his face; this leads to the introduction of 
ground wrestling. but at this I will glance 
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Fic. 11.— Tuk C. AND W. HOLD. 


only slightly, as I believe strongly in teach- 
ing anyone to do all the wrestling he can on 
his feet. 

The attitude on commencement is not of 
great importance, except so far that it should 
leave you equally ready to defend or attack, 
and give no opening for an advantageous 
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grip being obtained by your opponent. It is 
well, however, not to have one leg well ad- 
vanced, otherwise you may fall a victim to 
the outside stroke (fig. 1). This fall is 
obtained by gripping the left wrist (if the left 
foot be advanced, and vice versd) with the 
right hand, stepping across the out- 
stretched leg with the left foot, the left 
hand on the upper part of the arm, 
and twisting the victim round your 
thigh flat on his back. The defence 
to this chip (fig. 2) is to bend the 
attacker backwards over your own 
thigh, which you will succeed in 
doing if he do not lean well forward. 

The buttock is a beautiful fall in 
which you get right underneath your 
opponent and shoot him clean over 
your back. You start as in fig. 3, 
and from this position make a clean 
jump of both feet, turning round so 
that you are completely underneath your 
victim, who is lying across your hips. You 
must draw his captured arm across your 


Fic. 12.—AN ADYANTAGEOUS HOLD. 


body, and shift your other hand to his arm- 
pit, and as you turn in lean well forward ; 
the legs should also be bent. When you are 


Fig. 13. —THE Back HEEL 


thus far, straighten your legs so as to bring 
your man off his feet, and by swinging your 
shoulders to the left you bring him clean over 
flat on his back in front of you. It is a 


beautiful chip, but needs а tremendous lot of 
practice; when you have mastered it you 
will be a terror to one who does not know 
the defence shown in fig. 4, or one of the 
other stops, the simplest and most effective 
of which is to bring the free arm across as 


Fig. 14.—TuE INSIDE CLICK. 


the buttocker turns in, pressing it hard 
against his hip. If you are able to lift the 
attacker after he has turned in, do so, and 
lay him on his back, to stop which he will 
probably hook a foot inside your leg. 

The arm swing (fig. 5) needs to be done 
quickly, but it gives & good fall. Start with 
a hold of, say, the right wrist, turn your back 
quickly to your victim, and at the same time 
take him by the upper arm and swing him 
violently round away to your left. This may 
be stopped by stepping quickly forward when 
swung or seizing the attacker round the body 
with the free arm. 

If you can get the hold shown in fig. 6, 
you are pretty certain to bring your anta- 
gonist to grass. You begin with the prelim- 
inary hold for the buttock; then suddenly 
pull your opponent's head to the right so 


Fic. 15.—TuHE Cnoss-BUTTOCK. 


that it is lying against your hip, and reach 
over his left shoulder with your right hand, 
bring it under his chest and join with your 
left hand, then twist him over to your right. 
The defence for this is to place the left hand 
on the thigh and push the left foot out side- 
ways. 


LI 
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Of course I cannot in this limited space 
treat of all the throws used, for the number 
is very great; and when you have read those 
used in the Cumberland and Westmorland 
style, you will see that several will be applic- 
able to this stvle also. There are also good 
throws from leg holds, such as suddenly 
stooping down, seizing your opponent by the 
ankles, and pulling his feet forward, not 
upward ; or running in and getting a hold of 
one thigh, lifting the foot from the ground 
and placing your heel behind the standing 
leg from the inside. As a rule, the throw 
made from the double ankle-hold (fig. 7) 
can only be brought off on a novice, as it 
requires the victim to bring his feet fairly 
close together, a mistake of which the catch- 
hold wrestler must never be guilty. If un- 
lucky enough to be held thus, the only 
thing to do is to attempt to turn on the chest 
when falling. 

Of the ground wrestling I will say little, 
and I would advise you to have nothing to do 
with it. Fig. 8 shows a simple hold for turn- 
ing aman on his back; while the “ bridge " 
(üg.9) is & defensive measure brought into 
use when a man is turned heels over head ; 
the position, not an enviable one, keeps the 
shoulders from touching the ground. 

The wrestler of superior weight and 


Fic. 16.—THE BUTTOCK. 


strength, who can get a hold round his 
opponent's body from above (the hold usually 
results from an opponent's attempt to get а 
thigh-hold), should lift his victim heels 
over head to his shoulder and then lay him 
on his back. This formidable chip may be 
handsomely countered if the underneath man 
will doas shown in fig. 10; with a vigorous 
upward jerk he can throw the aggressor 
clean over his back —a fair fall. 

Perhaps I am prejudiced, but in my 
opinion there is no style to equal that of 
Cumberland and Westmorland—the back- 
hold style, as it is sometimes called. In this, 
both contestants start with an equal hold, the 
arms around the body, right arm under, left 
arm over, chest touching chest and each with 
his chin resting on the right shoulder, where 
it should stay until the hands are joined 
behind the back (fig. 11). Don't interlace the 
fingers, but hook those of one hand within the 
other, having the right hand underneath. The 
grip when once taken must not be loosed, 
otherwise, by the rules, one is adjudged the 
loser, just the same as if one were actually 
thrown. No play must be made until both 
wrestlers have their hands so joined, and a 
fall is gained when one touches the ground 
with any part of him (except his feet, of 
course). If both full, the one who touches 
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first is the loser; if it cannot be decided 
who touched first, it is called a “ dog-fall," 
and counts to neither. 

Simple as this hold is, it is capable of 
being taken advantageously, ns in fig. 12, 
where one has leaned so far to the left that 
he has pinned his opponent's right arm so 
that he is almost powerless. The simplest 


Fic. 17.. A DEFENCR AGAINST TRE COUNTER TO 
BUTTOCK. 


throw of all is the back-heel. This simply 
consists of stepping behind your opponent's 
heel—your left behind his right, or vice versd 
—and bending him over backwards ; for this 
а long leg is an advantage (fig 13). To stop 
it, stiffen your arms and lean forward. 

As you can see, the feet and legs should be 
drawn as far away as possible; if they be 


Fic. 18.—THE HANK. 


close in, then the “inside click” (fig. 14) 
comes into play. To make this, you suddenly 
jerk your man, step in, click his opposite 
leg as low as possible from the inside and 
throw him backwards. When done properly 
there is no defence to this. But you may 
try to stop it by holding tightly and leaning 
forward. In making the throw keep a very 
tight hold and don’t lift your knee high. 
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Fig. 15 shows the cross-buttock, a fine 
thing if you bring it off; but if you can't 
throw your man he simply lifts you and lays 
you on your back. You need a high, tight 
hold ; turn in your left side and strike across 
his legs with your left, twisting him forward 
at the same time as strongly as possible. 

The buttock (fig. 16) is somewhat the 


` same, only you require a slack hold so as to 


enable you to get right under your opponent 
and swing him clean over your back, no 
stroke with the leg being required. If you 
fail, he lifts you and puts you down, unless 
you manage to get іп a stop such as shown 
in fig. 17 (see also Buttock); while you 
keep this lock in he cannot throw you, and 
when, or if, you get on your feet again you 
may be able to cross-buttock him. If you 
cannot work round to his left side, hold 
tightly and try to hook his right foot and 
throw him backwards. 

When you suddenly turn in, twist your left 
leg around your opponent's right from the 
inside and, falling backwards, draw him to 
the ground under you (fig. 18) ; you are using 
the “hank.” It is а good, but heavy fall, 


Fic. 19.—THE OUTSIDE Hire (right leg). 


and can only be stopped by standing firm 
and hitching the hanker forward. 

The chip you will see made use of most 
frequently at any of the great wrestling 
competitions, as that of Grasmere, is the 
hipe (fig. 19), & rather difficult throw to 
master, and, as & rule, only to be countered 
by an outside click, which is the back heel 
used as a defensive measure. To make the 
hipe you get a very low, tight hold, lift the 
victim clean off his feet and strike the 
outside of his left knee with the inside of 
your right knee (it may be done the other 
way about), and then gently lay him on 
his back, his feet not being allowed to touch 
the ground. It requires an immense amount 
of practice. You may also catch the inside 
of his thigh just above the knee with your 
knee, twisting him in the reverse direction ; 
this is known as the inside hipe. 

There are some other chips, as the outside 
stroke, swinging hipe, Donaldson's knee-chip, 
etc., but those I have attempted to describe 
will give you a good working knowledge of 
the game, and if you learn them 1 don't 
think you'll ever regret it, or think the time 
wasted. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


SEPTEMBER. 
By DR. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 
The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, and Gardens. 


HE Boy HIMSELF.—Weriti ^ ‘» the month of June, 
lads, and oh ! it has been a deluge! My house 
and grounds stand high above the rivers Thames and 
Loddon, so though houses are submerged everywhere 
we have escaped. But it is as dark as the dreariest 
winter is under the drip-irip of my linden-trees, and 
the rain never ceases. The roads are rivers, and I 
believe if I had a skiff I could paddle all the way down 
to the village. There was a Yankee, once upon atime, 
who had a canoe so light in draught that he could sail 
anywhere if there was a heavy dew. Yankees do 
sometimes draw the long bow a trile—don't they ? 

But talking about trees, I meet very few English 
boys who know one from another. I could bardly 
tell you the names of all the beautiful trees that grow 
ou my lawns and orchards. But if you were here I 
should give you such a nice lecture about them. Well, 
a man or boy either feels very awkward if he doesn't 
know the names of the trees and the wildflowers he 
encounters in his country walks, so I would like some 
of my older boys to study them. 

I like cricket and I love football, but I would not like 
to think that апу of my readers devotel themselves 
exclusively to outdoor games of either sort. Games 
аге healthful, but not so calmative as is the study of all 
the life and wonders one sees around one in winter as 
well as summer. 

September! Ay, and you'll all be saying how 
quickly the summer has fled. September !—and nearly 
all the wild birds have lett off singing, and the leaves 
on the trees—the elm, the sycamore, the linden or bine, 
and even the sturdy old ouk —rustle more harshly now 
in the wind than they did when their leaves had the 
tender greens of spring upon them. Then the breezes 
whispered through them with a soft sweet frou-frou, 
like the sound of silk. 

Septen,ber! Certainly, but we are not going to let 
down our hearts, The weather is still fine, and there 
is lots of good fun out-of-doors yet, and so there will 
be in October. The weather never interferes with any- 
one’s comfort if the health is good and the heart is 
warm. 

I would advise my growing lads to wear under- 
garments now, and the more delicate would find 1t a 
great comfort to have a single roll of tlannel twelve 
inches wide around the waist. 

Don't get wet feet. Perhaps I shouldn't preach, 
because my feet, when a boy, were never dry, and very 
seldom my clothes either, but then I lived in the wilds 
mostly. Don't do as I did, but do as I tell you. That 
is right, isn't it ? The finver-post by the wayside tells 
you which way to go, but you don't expect the finger- 
post to come and walk alongside of you. Good-bye for 
a month, boys. Be good, be fearless, be sinless. 


THE POULTRY Rux.—I am prophesying a fine 
September. And that will be nice for the fowls as well 
as their owners, won't it? But wet or fine you must 
try to make it as comfortable for them as possible. 
Weed out the worst and fatten for the m rket. Pen 
and feed all day on boiled rice, a mess of wıtınmeal, milk, 
and suet. Keep good winter layers, but only one or two 
strong young cockerels. 

Have you done your repairs? Have you finished 
your autumn clearing? Is the dust-bath dry and in 
.gool order ? If you have not, it is high time you had 
begun. Give as usual soft food jn the morning — 
boiled potatoes, bits of meat minced, table scraps, ete., 
with oatmeal, and all made into a mash with a little 
milk. Throw it about here and there so that all may 
have an equal share. Fowls in captivity do bully each 
other, almost as much as boys do, under confinement. 

Read your fowl book and study breeds. That i8, 
if you mean to go in for showing. Breeding prize 
poultry is the only way to make money out of fowls. 


Тнк PIGEON Lorr.—All will be quiet here this 
month. For breeding is over and done with, 
and the bonnie birds can only sit and think and 
eroodie over the sweets of the summer that's gone. 

But see to tlieir comfort, 

Have you a lantern? Well, buy one, and mind 
this—always fill the hoppers and the arinking-fountains 
last thing at night, tor pigeons are awake and eating 
long before you know where you are. If a boy keep 
pets at all, nothing is more cruel than to neglect them, 
Give them salt-cat too, and. plenty of sand and gravel 

` on the floor, 


Tur AVIARY.—The season for canary-breeding is 
, over, and the birds are separated, and I hope your 
young ones sold Breeding these marvellous birds is a 
delightful fancy, and really a soul-softening study. I 
would get a book now, if I were you (Mr. Upeott Gill, 
Exchange and Mart Buildings, London), and study 
for next season. Make up your mind what sort you 
want to go in for, and buy young strong birds in 
November, Of prize stock, mind you, and be careful 
you are not cheated, 

The song-eanary is fed on “ black and white " canary- 
seed, with, as a dainty in cold weather, п little hemp. 
Clean out the fountain every day and put soft filtered 
water therein Clean and sand the tloor, and give 
some green food, 


THE RABBITRY.— Don't take the hutches in vet, but 
weil shelter the little animals from wet, Rabbits will 
not .biive uuless kept very clean indeed. The hutches 
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should never have a foul smell The food should 
not be allowed to lie about in the mess. Roots fresh 
every morning. and alwa:s a bit of nice sweet hay 


in the little rack. Get а book on rabbits, You won't. 


do well without one, neither in this nor any other 
fancy. 


THE GARDENS.—T hese should all be gay and thriving 
in this month and blooms and blossoms everywhere— 
in window-boxes, in beds, and in borders. 

You may trim hedges now or later on, but down with 
weeds. Rake, tidy, and clean borders and walks. 
Store potatoes and all roots, save parsnips. They are 
like Scotch kail and like a nip of the frost. Collect 
Hower-seeds, Plant greens. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


THE “В.О.Р.” OFFERS HEARTY 
CONGRATULATIONS. 


THE Headmaster of King Edward vr. Grammar 
School, Chelmsford, writes to us under date of Mav 12: 
~“ It may be of interest to you, for your ‘Note Book.’ to 
know that your contributor, Mr. Thomas Hay, M.A. 
(Cantab.), B.SC. (London). F.c.P., has been appointed 
Headmaster of Midhurst Grammar School. Mr. Hay, 
who has contributed to your paper many school poems, 
is, at present, the second master of King Edward VI. 
Grammar School, Chelmsford, where, both in school 
and out, he has endeared himself to masters and boys. 
The athleticism of the school under his management 
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has decidedly improved, Mr. Hay being first, both on 
the football and cricket fields. He will be much missed 
next term, but the good wishes of the school, staff and 
boys, will follow him to his new field of labour.” 


THE “DISCOVERY” IN THE 
ANTARCTIC. 


А PICTURESQUE account has been sent from Far 
South in a letter by Able Seaman E. Joyce. Of the 
good feeling on board the Discovery and the estimation 
in which Captain Scott is held by the party, he uses 
terms of the highest praise. Speaking of the cold he 
says: “ You do not feel the cold very much withont 
the wind ; then, with the wind, look out! First your 
nose, then ears, then fingers go. We never go out alone 
on account of the heavy blizzards. Your companion 
will turn round and say,‘ Your nose is gone. It turns 
as white as this paper. You turnaway from the wind, 
and pull your mittens off to bring your nose around; 
by that time your fingers are gone, so it’s no pleasure 
going out in a slight breeze. The blizzardsare fearful. 
Mr. Bernaechi and engineer went to a hut fifty yards 
away, and, though roped from hut to ship, were lost 
in à blizzard for two and three-quarter hours." 


TE 


THE “B.O.P.” NEW ADDRESS. 


WILL all our readers kindly note that we have now 
taken possessiom of our new editorial und publishing 
offices at 4 BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, Е.С. 
Paternoster Row will now know us no more, the old 
building passing into other hands. 
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A STORY OF THE STIRRING DAYS OF NELSON. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


Author of “The Shell-Hunters.” “The Cruise of the * Arctic Foz, " 
“Allan Adair,” etc. 


(Wilh Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER XXIII.—CHIEF SIGNALMAN OF THE PHOENIX, 


Ва had been allowed to соте оп deck, along with his ques- 
J) tionable companions. 

| “Tt be all owin' to you, matie, that we're here," one of these 
“Thanked by the Captain himself.” found time to hiss through his teeth. 


* 


то 


“ And so be as we're told off to the same 
ship,” said another, * look out for squalls!” 

Chris hardly heard the fellows speaking, 
taough he remembered soon after noticing 
their threatening looks, but at present he 
was too intent on spelling out the signal. 

The ship they had met seemed outward 
bound ; a frigate she was, and looked smart 
for that, and evidently well handled. 

“Short of men. Send all on board you 
can spare.” 

“Only pressed men,” was the reply. 
rig-out.”’ 

“Send them. Plenty everything here.” 

Poor Chris, his heart sank down to zero. 
There was a lieutenant in command of the 
sloop, not John Stunsail, and the young 
fellow tried to get a few words with him. 

He was checked before he could speak. 

“ Not a moment to lose," was the answer. 
“ You're going on board the Phaniz frigate. 
If you have v grievance, tell it there." 

The boat was called away at once, and all 
the pressed men were bundled in anyhow. 
Then she was shoved off. 

Chris felt dazed. 

The boat was so overladen that twice she 
was nearly swamped. It was really to save 
their lives that the new hands worked so hard, 
baling her out with their hats and caps; 
and at long last she got alongside and they 
were hustled on board. 

That very night Chris stood on the deck 
of the Phaniz and saw the wintry sun 
shimmering red on the land he might never 
see again. 

Such were the quick changes in men’s 
careers that were so common in those days 
of stress and war. 

Chris was placed in the third Jieutenaut’s 
watch that very night, and it came on at 
midnight too. 

Sorrow makes the heart sad. He had 
turned in all standing, and, when aroused to 
keep watch, he could scarcely believe, for a 
time, that he was not dreaming. 

Shortly after, as the weather looked 
threatening, the order, “ Watch, reef top- 
sails," was given. 

Forgetting his sorrow for the moment, 
Chris had threwn otf his extra garments, 
and was preparing to obey, when the lieu- 
tenant hailed him. 

* You needn't go this time, my lad. You're 
green to the work." 

" Green, sir?" shouted Chris. * Be up 
first now, before any man in your watch.” 

He dashed past the officer, and was lying 
out on the yard minutes before à man came 
to join him. 

When he returned he walkel straight up 
io the officer and saluted. 

“I hope," he said, “I have not disobeyed 
your order to stay on deck.” 

“No, my lad; no. You're a smart young 
fellow, und I’m glad I’ve got you in my 
watch. Been long nt sea ? ” 

i “ Been among ships and at sea all my 
ife.” . 
“ What is your name ? ” 

“ Must I give a name, sir. 
man, you know.” 

“Ah! І see. In grief of some Кіпа?” 

* Through no fault of mine, I can assure 
you. on the honour of a gentleman.” 

“Gentleman? Whew?” the 
whistled. 

“If Itold you my story, you would think 
me a fool or a madman.” 

~ Better not tell it, then. 
you like.” 

“Well, ГИ be Ringbolt.” 

“All right, Itingbolt, I like the looks of 
you. Do your duty, my hearty, and РІ be 
your friend." 

ud he turned on his hcel and walked 
alt. 

Chris was glad of one thing; he was not 
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in the same mess as any of the other pressed 
men. 

Long before the Phenix —that is not her 
ren] name—reached Gib, Chris, fram his 
activity, his handiness below and aloft, and 
by his geniality, had made himself a favourite 
fore and aft. 

There was always something that necded 
doing smartly on board a man-o’-war in 
those old fighting days, and the best man in 
the watch was told off to do it. In the third 
lieutenant's watch that man was invariably 
Chris. 

“That young fellow is a treat," the lieu- 
tenant of the watch told his comrades in 
the ward-room. 

“I say," said one, “I wonder if this 
youngster of yours could do cooking. That 
man of ours isn't worth the pope's nose of a 
hundred-year-old hen." 

"I never saw that fowl,” said Wilson, 
“but I'll tell you this, Shorrt, Га as soon 
think of asking you yourself to do cooking 
as Hingbolt. I'm not going to strike the 
best man on board down to the galley." 

“ Bravo! A bit o’ romance, eh ? ” 

“I do sincerely believe there is," answered 
Wilson. 

* Why, what do you think?” said the sail- 
ing-master one day. “ Young Ringbolt can 
work out & reckoning as well as myself. 
Fact, gentlemen, and, shiver my timbers, if I 
don’t think he could work the ship.” 

In o single-ship action with a French 
seventy-four, a week after this, one of the 
chief gunners was cut in two by a chain shot 
during the hottest part of the action. 

Chris continued the man’s duty till the 
enemy was beaten and sunk—(she went down 
with all hands, by the way, and with her flag 
fiying)—then quietly resumed his own. 

But he had the satisfaction of being 
thanked by the captain himself on tho 
quarter-deck. 

In the very next action (and that was not 
long in coming), he was acting-gunner him- 
self. 

Things were once more becoming rosy for 
Chris, as things often do for those who never 
lose heart, but, knowing their duty, go straight 
for it whether through good report or evil 
report. 

Chris firmly believed that the right would 
finally come upwards, and this kept him up 
at most times. It was usually when keeping 
the middle watch under the stars, while the 
ship sailed silently and darkling over the sea, 
that his heart turned homewards, and sad 
thoughts forced themselves into his mind. 

What a game of battledore-and-shuttle- 
cock l'ate seemed to be playing with him, he 
was thinking one night as he leaned over the 
ship’s side. 

“Onc day I am up,” he said to himself, 
“another down; one day glorying in the 
thought that I am about to tread the poop as 
an officer, next condemned to mess in the 
lower deck." 

To-night it was blowing a nice topsail 
breeze; there was scarcely any sea on, and 
silence fore and aft. 

Пе did not see the two figures creeping 
slowly up behind him in the shadow of the 
bulwarks. 

But a slight noise caused him to look 
quickly round. 

Next moment he reccived a crunching blow 
on the head, and dropped senseless on the 
deck. 

“ Now, matie, bear a hand with that rope,” 
was whispered. “ We'll ease the beggar 
quietly over. No splash, d’ye twig ? ” 

* Gently it is," said the other. " 

The rope was made fast around Chris's 
chest under the armpits. Then he was 
dragged forward to the bows, and hoisted 
over. 

" Cleverly done, Joe.” 


* Sure he was dead ? " 

“ Sartain, and dead uns don’t talk, do ey, 
Joe? ” 

“Not much.” 

“ He'll be missed.” 

“Think he's fallen over. Let's go below. 
I haven't had my rum to-day owin' to 
thinkin’ o’ this little job." 

* Hillo, lads!" cried Merridale, meeting 
them on the ladder and holding a light up 
to their faces. “ Where have you been?” 

“Му, were'd ye think? Out of the way 
wi’ that lantern, or I'll send you flyin'." 

* What! You'd hit me! I'mon duty, vou're 
not; and look! your right 'and is red with 
blood." 

Merridale was & bo's'n's mate. Ile ran 
quickly forward. “Oh, sir,’ he cried 
excitedly, "there's been murder donc. Do 
you miss anyone?" > | 

The watch was quickly called. 

Chris did not answer to his name. 

And forward near the bow on the leeside 
were splashes of blood. 

* Have you suspicions, Merridale? ” 

“ Yes, sir — often heard two of those pressed 
men threaten the young fellow." 

“ Let them both be made prisoners and put 
in irons at once." 

“ Ау, ay, sir," he responded; and then to 
himself murmured, *but that won't bring 
back the dead." 

The ship's way had been at once stopped 
and a boat lowered. 

They searched about for nearly half an 
hour, then were returning slowly and dis- 
consolately enough. Hardly а man spoke. 

“ I could pipe my eye,” said the coxs'n, at 
last. 

“Ay; and І could pipe mine," was the 
ready response. “ А better lad than Ringbols 
never touched a rope.” 

“Sides,” said another, ** I don’t like to cail 
in а ship where a murder's been done, wi’ a 
'anging match to follow." 

“ Look !” It was almost a scream of terror 
from the coxswain as they neared the bows 
of the ship. 

The lantern had been lifted, and lo! 
yonder, half out of the water, Chris seemed 
to be standing and motioning to them as they 
approached. 

“ Back water all!” 

Yes, it was Chris right enough, or his 
body, for the rope that bound him had got 
hitched somewhere above and held him in 
this position. 

He was soon taken on board, and placed 
carefully on the deck. 

The ofticer of the watch whispered to 
Merridale, and he ran forward. In less than 
a minute one of the wretched smugglers was 
dragged aft and confronted with the victim 
of his revenge. He uttered just one wild 
scream of terror, then fainted. 

Chris survived, however. His would-be 
murderers confessed, and were banded over 
to justice when the ship called again at 
Gibraltar. 


Months and months went by, und Chris 
now found himself chief signalman of the 
Phenir. Many an anxious glance he took 
seaward, and many a ship was sighted 
and spoken, but none was Admiral Nelson’s 
Vanquard. 

Chris, by his activity, his pleasing manners, 
&nd his readiness to obey orders still kept 
his hold on the hearts of not only the men 
but the oflicers. 

Lieut. Wilson used to like to talk to him, 
and even walk with him at night when 
keeping his watch. 

One evening he stopped short and turned 
right round till Chris and he stood face to 
face in the moonlight. 


.“I say,” he said, "you: are a gentleman 


by birth and education. Is not the time 
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come when І should know a little of your 
history.” 

“If I tell you, will you promise me to 
keep it a secret while I’m here?” 

“I promise you that I will consider it a 
secret until you give me leave to tell it to 
others.”’ 

“That is enough for me." 

And standing there, leaning against the 
ship’s bulwarks, facing each other, one told 
and the other listened in wonder to the 
strange story of Chris’s career since he 
joined the Service. 

When Chris had finished, his friend was 
silent for a few moments, then he stretched 
out his hand. 

“ There is a ring of truth in your voice, 
Cunningham,” he said, *and the glance of 
truth in your eyes. I believe you, and hope 
it will not be long ere we meet the Admiral. 
Then everything may happily be explained 
and you will take your place on the quarter- 
deck. Till then I suppose I must continue 
to call you Ringbolt." 


“ Yes, and a thousand thanks for all your 
goodness ‘to me." Wigan 

* Seven bells, sir," cried the midshipman 
of the watch. 

* Make it," was the calm reply. 

And the ship sailed on. 


When Chris’s parents received no letter. 
from their boy, who had promised to write 
immediately after he reached Portsmouth,. 
they waited patiently for a whole week, then: 
began to feel very uneasy. They looked in: 
vain in the ** Gazette " for his promised pro-: 
motion, but it never appeared. , 

The suspense became unbearable after а 
time, and the old Captain, stormy and wild: 
though the weather now was, determined to: 
make another visit to Portsmouth with the: 
intention of seeing Admiral Nelson, who had’ 
now hoisted his flag on the Vanguard. 

Busy though he was, Nelson received him 
most kindly. 

“I have your lad's commission here in 
my cabin," he said, “апа I have marvelled 


(To be continued.) 
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‘much that he has put in no ‘appearance. I 


am truly distressed, Captain Cunningham, for 
I had great hopes of him. I will cause 
inquiries to be made and advise you to do 
the same.” But it was all in vain, and very 
disconsolate indeed was poor old Cunning- 
ham when he returned to Mrs. White’s little 
cottage. 

His father even offered a big reward for 
any information that might solve the 


, mystery, but to no purpose. 


Christopher Cunningham seemed to be 
gone and lost for ever, and for many months 


the parents never ceased to mourn and to 


revile themselves for permitting their son 


'&o set out on foot all by himself. 


Albert Tredegar was as much in trouble 
as Captain Cunningham, and $o too was 


Pris, to whom also Chris had promised to 
"write. 


Albert himself got appointed to the Van- 
guard, and in due course sailed with Admiral 
Nelson to seek for the French fleet in the 
Mediterranean. 
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“THERE'S A PICTURE FOR YOU!" 


A inspection of the pictures which accom- 

pany this article will cuuse the faces of 
our readers to become suffused with smiles at 
the ridiculous reflections of the by no means 
illlooking young man who stood before 
the distorting mirrors manufactured by 
Messrs. T. & W. Ide, of Ratcliff, E., to whose 
courtesy we are indebted for the information 
contained in this article. 

Distorting mirrors are of comparatively 
recent introduction in this country,’ The 
first persons to familiarise the British public 
with them were à well-known firm of caterers, 


who exhibited a convex and concave mirror 
at tlie doors of their establishment in such a 
manner that those entering saw their reflec- 
tion in a convex mirror, labelled ‘ before 
dining," in which they appeared decidedly 
thin and angular owing to the refraction of 
light in the glass, and on leaving they were 
surprised to see themselves in a concave 
looking-glass, which made them appear not 
only broad but decidedly rotund and pros- 
perous looking. ме 
The manager of an enterprising French 
firm was one day in London and he saw this 


ingenious looking glass advertisement. The 
idea at once struck him that it was capable 
of development, and he set to work to manu- 
facture a set of distorting mirrors which were 
an immense improvement on the crude 
advertising looking-glasses displayed by the 
London caterers. A side-show was fitted up 
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by this gentleman at the Earl's Court Exhibi- 
tion, and formed a centre of attraction for 
both young and old on account of the quaint 
exaggerations of one's personal appearance 
the mirrors furnished. At the last Paris 
Exhibition, too, a room of distorting mirrors 
proved à most attractive feature of the great 
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OR, HOW DISTORTING MIRRORS ARE MADE. 


show, at which the “ B.O.P.” Editor laughed 
as heartily.as anyone. |? 

Then Messrs. T. & W. Ide appeared on the 
scene, and, after numerous experiments, they 
may be said to have brought the art of manu- 
facturing these grotesque looking-glasses to 


' as near perfection as is given to humanity to 


achieve. 
The principle that underlies the manu- 
facture of all these glasses that give the quaint 
and curious reflections shown in the pictures 
is that of alternate convex and concave 
glasses. 
The method of manufacturing these 


mirrors i3 extremely interesting. As a result 
of long observation a wooden pattern which 
serves as а model is carefully made. Then 
а specially prepared steel plate, 2; of an inch 
thick, is beaten, not cast, to exactly correspond 
with the wooden model. This steel plate 
when finished is coated with a special prepara- 
tion, which is a trade secret, and then it forms 
the mould into which the sheet of plate-glass, 
which is destined to form the distorting 
mirror is pressed. 

A piece of highly polished plate-glass is 
next placed over the steel mould, the glass 
being a trifle longer and broader than the steel. 
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A kiln is heated and the glass and steel When the sheet of glass is of the proper men. After this, nitrate of silver is applied, 
-mould placed into it. Gradually the heat is temperature it is pressed on to the steel and the distorting mirror.is ready to be 


oy mould, allowed to gradually cool, and is then 
increased until the glass becomes soft and polished by hand labour with putty-powder. 
pliable. ;The greatest care and dexterity 
are required in this operation, as, if the glass 


placed in a frame and used for exhibition 
purposes. Success in their manufacture can 
only be obtained by endless experiments, und 
any of our readers who may be fortunate 
enough to possess strips of clear, curved, | 
plate may amuse themselves by silvering the 
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is a degree too hot or too cold ite surface for This operation takes from three to four 
polishing is spoiled and all the labour days, according to the size of the sheet, and 
previously expended is thrown away. can only be entrusted to highly skilled work- 


backs with the view of seeing whether they 


can arrive at any success as manufacturers 
of distorting mirrors. 


A great deal of amusement can be derived 
on winter’s evenings from these distorting 


REMINISCENCES OF THE 


I WONDER how many admirers of the dear 

old ** B.O.P." will understand the mean- 
ing of the above title. М№о doubt many will, 
and probably not a few of the older readers 
wil have vivid recollections of pleasant 
times spent at the institution referred to. 
But before I go further it may be as well to 
mention that the "Shop" is the nick- 
name, handed down probably from its cradle 
to the present day, of the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, where our officers of the 
Royal Regiment of Artillery and of the 
Corps of Royal Engineers are thoroughly 
trained before entering the service. 

The Shop is governed by a retired general 
officer, either of the Artillery or Royal 
Engineers—at tbe time of writing by Major- 
General R. Н. Jelf, с.м.а., R.E.—and the 
cadeta are under the personal supervision of 
an Assistant Commandant, an Adjutant (what 
visions to the eyes doth the word “ Adjy ” 
bring!) and three subalterns of Artillery, 
all of whom superintend the drills and 
exercises ; and the educational portion of their 
instruction, which is entirely of & technical 
character, comprising the subjects of Higher 
Mathematics, French or German, Military 
Topography, Artillery, Fortification, Elec- 
tricity, and Workshops, is entrusted to a staff 
of professors and instructors who are drawn 
from various branches of the service. I in- 
tend going no more into the details of the 
interior management, but solely desire to 
acquaint some of the younger generation who 
hope to “ get into ” the Shop, as it is termed, 
and any others who take an interest in- the 
old place, with the life one may expect to lead 
there. 

Having favourably satisfied a board of 
medical officers as to the condition of your 
health, after being informed that you are ono 
of the successful candidates at the recent 
examination for admission to the Royal 
Military Academy, you are ordered to proceed 
thither on a certain date, which generally 
falls on a Wednesday. The day at last 
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mirrors, and, in any case, our readers may 
discover many valuable facts connected with 
the refraction of light from the manufacture 
of these amusing toys. 

The popularity of distorting glasses is 
growing by leaps and bounds. 

One of the most popular side-shows at the 
Ccrk Exhibition was the saloon of distorting 
mirrors supplied by Messrs. Ide. Southend 
also rejoices in one of these laughter-provok- 
ing shows, and a similar saloon is being fitted 
out for the Sydney Cricket Ground, Australia. 
The effects in the illustrations of two or more 
distorted figures appearing in the same glass 
is caused by double reflection. Some of the 
glasses are so constructed that a man’s collar 
is reflected on to the middle of hig waistcoat ; 
and at times, according to the manufacture of 
the mirrors, the legs are reflected in a manner 
that provokes the greatest merriment. 

Long legs become short, and thin legs are 
shown stout limbs. Peculiar twists and 
bumps appear in places certainly never in- 
tended by nature—in fact, every kind of 
distortion can be produced. 

The firm of T. & W. Ide have long since 
excelled other makers of these mirth-pro- 
ducers, nor are they yet at the end of their 
ambitions, for improvements are being 
engerly sought for. 

The popularity these mirrors have already 
attained is no doubt but a tithe of what they 
may do in the future, and as laugh-producers 
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By A. Lioyp Owen, Royal Engineers. 


arrives, and, bidding farewell to a sorrowing 
sister and mother, you entrain to Woolwich 
Arsenal with your governor. 

You are surprised on alighting at the 
station to see such a superfluity of the male 
sex, but when you notice that each one tries 
to give himself more airs and graces than 
the last it dawns upon you that you are not 
the only new. arrival, which may afford you 
some consolation. 

Putting your luggage on the roof of a 
growler, and in my time that would have 
been a very kindly term for it, your driver 
tells you to jump in, and proceeds to convey 
you up the hill to the place which, for two 
years, is to be your abode. 

On arriving at the gate, a piece of blue 
foolscap is delivered to you, on which is 
written the letter and number of your room 
and a statement that you are required at the 
Adjutant’s office to report yourself. Having 
dismissed your cabby and said good-bye to 
your father, you proceed to the office, which, 
unless you have been. wise enough to arrive 
very early or very late, you will find blocked 
from the outside by a crowd of snookers, as 
the last-joined cadets are now known. 

In time you forge your way through the 
seething mass and get the business over, and 
then walk round to your room, which you 
will now find occupied by three other 
snookers, all of whom have unanimously 
decided to allot to you the bed beneath the 
crack in the ceiling. These are to be your 
room mates for your first term at the Shop, 
which is certainly not all “beer and 
skittles’ for the youthful G.C. (Gentleman 
Cadet); as you will find that the senior cadets, 
who are known as corporals and a selected 
four as under-officers, have a great partiality 
for turning out the snooker to the early 
morning hoxter (extra drill) at every con- 
ceivable opportunity. 

It is then time for mess, which is served in 
a very picturesque old hall decorated with 
knights in armour, flintlocks, lances, and other 
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they are likely to appear all over the world 
as their capabilities get better understood. 


ancient weapons. Dinner being over, you 
decide to unpack and turn in, and, just as you 
have found the one comfortable position to 
lie in a Shop bed, а gentleman clothed in 
а many-coloured blazer and flannels bursts 
into your room and asks you to choose 
between a hoxter at 6.30 a.m. the next 
morning and getting up at once and dressing 
in three minutes to enable him to report all 
present when the officer òf the day makes 
his evening rounds at ten o'clock. Hastily 
selecting the latter, you answer to your name 
as you hear it called and once more retire to. 
rest, this time finally, so as to be fresh to 
start the life of & snooker on the morrow. 
The G.O. experiences his first parade at a 
quarter past seven the following morning, 
when the cadet company fall in before 
marching in to breakfast. This breakfast 
parade is really a wonderful sight, for at 
7.14 a.m. the parade-ground is empty ; half a 
minute later a few early birds, probably 
snookers doing their best to keep their 


:number of hoxters limited, may be seen 


dotted about, but as the clock sounds the 
quarter every cadet is on parade and in his 
proper place, with the exception of a few who 
must invariably be late. 

After breakfast the snooker begins his routine 
of work, the hours of which are 8.15 a.m. to 
1 p.m., with two intervals of fifteen minutes, 
2.0 р.м. to 3.0 p.m, and 5.0 р.м. to 7.0 р.м. 
Needless to say, this time is not all occupied | 
by indoor work, for it includes a great deal of 
time given to drill, gymnastics, and also to 
riding, after his first term. The pet aversion of 
the snooker is the lunch parade, at which there 
is a very keen inspection by the corporal in 
charge of one's company; and if one wishes | 
to avoid the pleasure of turning out for extra 
drill the following morning, no speck of dust 
or dirt must be upon onc's dress, and the 
slightest irregularity of clothing or position 
in the ranks will catch the eagle eye of the 
inspecting corporal. 

After about.one- week.at the Shop the 
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snooker is served out with his uniform, the 
undress of which consists of a blue serge 
with red collar, and dark blue overalls with 
red stripe about one inch wide. Having, by. 
the aid of his servant, correctly attired him-| 
self in this costume—which, by the way, must 
never be substituted for mufti except when 
on leave—he swaggers round to the library 
and reading-room in all his glory, where, to: 
his intense surprise, he reads a notice to the’ 
effect that the snookers have very kindly con- 
sented to give a concert in the gymnasium: 
that evening after dinner. 

At the time appointed the snookers troop 
in by twos and threes, each one looking more 
sheepish than the last, and seat themselves 


at one side of the gymnasium, whilst the 


remainder of the cadets, lolling about on 
mattresses, parallel bars, horses, and other 
paraphernalia, form the expectant audience. 
Then, amidst roars of applause, the Senior 
Under-Officer arrives and, with the aid of one 
or two corporals, places a rickety table in the 
centre of the gymnasium and balances upon 
it & still more rickety clerk's stool, kept 
specially for the occasion. ' 

Then one by one the 8.10.0. calls out 
various members from the snooker com- 


munity to sing. Woe betide the sentiment- . 


alist or the individual who forgets his 


words, for it is they who are sternly ordered 


by Ше 8.0.0. to hop twice round the 
room whilst the mob of corporals madly pelt 
them with their caps, shoes, etc. It is really 
а great evening, and, if there is any talent in 
a batch, it enables seniors in authority, who 
assist in arranging pleasant little canteen 
sing-songs later on in the term, to find it 
ont. 
bed with a great weight off his mind. 

By this time he is becoming quite settled 
down in his new life and begins to take an 
interest in -things generally, and will prob- 
ably now soon be given an opportunity of 
displaying any ability he may have for foot- 
ball, cricket, or other games with a view to 
trial in the Shop teams. 

The first week now being over, work is in 
full swing, the new cadet being taught the 
elements of drill and gymnastics, and at the 
same time mathematics, topography, and 
fortification are puzzling his brain, to say 
nothing of the intricate problems in solid 
geometry he is asked to solve. 

As the term progresses the cadets are one 
by onc taken from the ranks and told to 
drill and instruct the remaining snookers 
in the various movements they have been 
taught, and it is here that one sees the very, 


latest method of tying a company into three A pleasant evening then breaks up, to be 


When it is all over the snooker goes to ` 
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knots. I remember once when performing 
this duty some careless G.C., turning to the 
subaltern in charge of the parade to ask 
what his next movement should be, found 
the leading files of his company ascending 
the steps of the adjutant’s house. It was 
only: the prompt action of the subaltern 
that just managed to save the situation in 
time. | 
. As time works on the examinations begin, 
and everyone is absorbed in his studies. 
The snooker having finished his first term 
has three more to go through, which are of a 
very similar nature. In his second term he 
is taught artillery and gunnery, and many 
an enjoyable day will he spend when doing 
field artillery drill on the parade-ground. Tho 
heavy-gun drill learnt during the third and 
fourth terms does not afford the sume excite- 
ment as does the field.gun drill, and I am 
afraid to say that in my time we did not take 
that amount of interest in it which we might 
have done. But the time we all enjoyed 
most was the week we were encamped at 
Shoeburyness for targei practice, using both 
field and heavy guns. One always has a 
most excellent time there, as it is at once 
both interesting and elevating, and the 
novelty adds greatly to the pleasure. 
Another grand form of exercise one gets 
at the Shop is riding in the Artillery Schools. 
You are provided with some really good 
horses, and at the same time some really 
bad ones. During your first term you ride 
once a week, your second twice, your third 
three times, and during the last term every 
day. As soon as your section obtains a 
certain stage of proficiency you are taken 
out upon Woolwich Common, where I can 
recollect some grand gallops. The jumping 
of the corporals is generally of a very high 
class, and by the time the cadet leaves 


the Shop he is invariably & tolerably good 


rider. 


able ball is given, friends of the cadets 
coming from all parts, and several Artillery 
and Engineer officers come down to see the 
old place again. Just before the finish the 
senior term, who are now just on the point 
of receiving their commissions in the Army, 
form one ring in the middle of the 
nasium and loudly sing to the tune of “ Auld 


Lang Syne," madly grasping one another by: 


the hand. ШЕ 


A rush is now made for the Senior Under- 


Officer, who is taken round the room upon 


the shoulders of the three Опдег-Оћсегв to 


the shouts of “ For he's a jolly good fellow." 


———— or pc dert — ——— — 


At the end of every term a most enjoy- 


gym- 


followed on the morrow by ihe corporals' 
dinner. 

This is & time one will never forget, for 
then all dine together for the last time. 
The Governor, Assistant Commandant, 
Adjutant. and Subalterns are present, and in 
their turn make touching speeches remarking 
on the great things the two branches of the 
Army they are now about to join have done, 
also adding a few words of advice on one's 
treatment of: men under his command. 
The Under-Officers and other corporals 
captaining various departments of sport are 
next called upon. It is also during this 
dinner that the Governor reads aloud the 
result of the examinations, stating who are 
given commissions in the Royal Engineers 
and who in the Royal Artillery. 

The following day the Commander.in- 
Chief comes down to inspect the cadeta in 
their various drills and to present the 
prizes, which are of a very valuable descrip- 
tion, the Senior Опдег-Оћсег being the 
recipient of a sword of honour. The 
varents of the cadets usually come to 
witness this “ Public Day " as it is called, 
and it is with no little feeling of regret that 
one puts one’s trunks on a cab and proceeds 
with them to that station where, two years 
previously, one had arrived so full of expecta- 
tion. 

All is now over, and one goes home to 
enjoy some leave before joining. a. station, 
which may be in any part, with the exception 
of the Engineer, who is sent to Chatham for 
two years’ training at the School of Military 
Engineering. 

Before closing, there are a few points of 
interest I should like totouch upon. One is 
recreation. ‘The Shop have Association and 
Rugby football, hockey and cricket teams, all 
of which play most excellent matches, and it 
is considered a great honour to represent the 
Shop against Sandhurst in any of these 
games, and equally so to be in a team for 
gymnastics, revolver-shooting, racquets, or 
athletic sports, all of which annually compete 
against the talent of Sandhurst. ‘There are 
four billiard-rooms, shooting-galleries, raequet 
and fives courts, swimming-bath and work- 
shops within the Academy, so that one can 
never be dull; and two.nights a week the 
Artillery are kind enough to send up a 
portion of their band to play in the gym- 
nasium, and a great number of the cadets 
turn up in flannels to dance to it. 

There is much more that might be said 
&bout the Shop, but I have only attempted: 
to describe, in & brief way, the life of the 
Gentleman Cadet. E 3 | 


WORK AND PLAY АТ A SCOTCH UNIVERSITY. 


Nihil sine Labore. 


Sot time ago an author wrote a book on 
a) “The Unspeakable Scot." In it he 
asserted in his humorous way—though he 
did not intend to be humorous—that the 
Scotch lad will even go the length of starving 
his parents in order to gain for hiniself & 
university education. 

Whatever extremities the Scotch lad o’ 
pairts may have been ready to resort to in 
the past, there is now no occasion for him 
to visit his parents with such unfilial cruelty. 
With a wealthy Carnegie Trust ready and 
willing to assist him, and with endless oppor- 
tunities of making a little money while attend- 
ing college, no clever and pushing lad need be 
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without a higher education so long as there. 


are four learned universities in Scotland. 

In this paper it will be my endeavour to 
State how any youth may gain access to one 
of these universities, what work he will 
need to get through in order to take a degree 
in Arts (м.л.), and how much such a degree 
will cost. My remarks will be based on the 
regulations for Glasgow University, but 
those of Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and St. 
Andrews are practically identical with those 
of Glasgow. It is becnuse the University 
Calendar, in which most of that which 
follows in this paper is contained, appears а 
sort of Chinese puzzle to the uninitiated, 
that I jot down the following details as 
clearly as possible. 


First of all, then, there is the Preliminary 
Examination, which,, or the equivalent of 
which, every student must pass before he 
can attend classes qualifying for graduation. 
For the Arts student the following is the list 
of subjects for examination : 

(1) English. ' 

(2) Latin or Greek. | 

(3) Mathematics. 

- (4) One of the following: Latin or Greek 
(i£ not already taken), French, Ger- 
‘man, Italian (or such other language 
аз the Senatus Academicus may ap- 
prove), Dynamics. 

The selection chosen must be passed in 
two sittings, which do not require to be con- 
secutive. The examinations are held twice 


& year, in April and October, and last about 
a week. 

The tendency is to increase the standard 
of these examinations, and, as they are 
already fairly stiff, it is necessary to have a 
moderately comprehensive and intelligent 
grasp of the subjects. 

In conjunction with the October Prelimin- 
ary Examinations are held the Bursary Ex- 
aminations, the results of which depend on 
order of merit, the examinee with the largest 
number of marks gaining the most valuable 
bursary. There are a large number of open 
bursaries, and the smart student has a good 
chance of gaining one. The sum thus ob- 
tained is usually sufficient to pay for classes, 
books, and necessary equipment, and in many 
cases enough will be left to go towards 
lolging expenses, or, if the student lives 
wt home, towards maintenance or pocket 
money. 

The following examinations, among others, 
if passed, exempt the student from the Pre- 
liminary Examinations: 

A certificate of having passed in the 
Honours, or First Division, in English in the 
London University Matriculation Examina- 
tion is equivalent to English in the Arts and 
Sciences Preliminary Examinations. 

Oxford University Senior Local Examina- 
tions, if passed with distinction are equivalent 
to Higher Latin, Higher Greek, French, Ger- 
man, and Intermediate Mathematics. Simi- 
larly, the Cambridge University Locals, if 
passed with distinction, are equal to the 
higher divisions of the subjects of thé 
Preliminary. 

When the Preliminary Examinations have 
been passed, the student is free to attend the 
classes he has selected. For the Ordinary 
Degree of sra. it is necessary to pass in 
seven subjects, which must be chosen from 
a large number, as follows: 

Four must be (a) Latin or Greek; (b) 
English or a Modern Language or History ; 
(c) Logic and Metaphysies or Moral Philo- 
sophy ; (d) Mathe:naties or Natural Philo- 
sopby. 

The selection must be made so that 
the whole subjects taken include either— 
(a) both Latin and Greek or (5) both Logic 
and Moral Philosophy or (c) any two of the 
following: Mathematics, Natural Philo- 
sophy, and Chemistry. 

As the minimum of time necessary for the 
degree of м.а. is three years, students usually 
take two classes during the first two sessions 
and three during the last. Attendance at a 
class during two summer sessions is equivalent 
to one winter session. It should be noted 
that attendance at these classes is compulsory. 
A certain number of absences or any slack- 
ness in theclass work will render the student 
liable to the forfeiture of his class ticket, 
which must be presented on entering for the 
Degree Examination. Apart from this, the 
examination questions are based principally 
on the lectures delivered at these classes. 
Generally speaking, the class lasts for one 
hour, so that the student is actually engaged 
at college for two or three hours a day, and 
has consequently much time for private 
reading or for any other work in which he 
may be engaged. 

With regard to the amount of work 
necessary for the ordinary degree of m.a., I 
should say that a youth of average capabilities 
should be able to assure himself of a pass 
if he devotes, at the most, two or three hours 
a day to the work of each class. Of course, 
the work must be methodical and continuous. 
Working by fits and starts is of positively no 
use except in a few exceptional cases. 

The Degree Examinations, like the Pre- 
liminaries, are held twice a year, and the 
subjects may be taken singly or in groups 
as the student chooses. It is advisable, for 
obvious reason-, however, to sit the examina- 
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tion at the close of the session during which © 


aper. 


the elnss was attended. 

Of the degree with honours little need be 
said in a paper such as this. For honours, 
fewer suhjects need be taken, and special 
attention must be devoted to the branch in 
which it is desired to take honours. Should 
the student have a special liking for a special 
branch, such as Classics or Mathematics, 
and be ready to do the necessary amount of 
reading for an honours degree, it will be to his 
&dvantage to aim at honours, for although he 
may not try more than once, yet a second- 
class honoursman without a prize has more 
distinction than & prizeman with an ordinary 
degree. 

For the degrees in Medicine, M.B., CH.B., 
the Preliminary Examination is, for some 
unknown reason or other, on a lower standard 
than that required by the Arts student. Other- 
wise, the subjects are the same. However, as 
an article on the “ Faculty of Medicine " with 
a table of costs appears in the “Student” 
numbers of the Lancet and British Medical 
Journal, published in October, I will only 
direct intending ** medicals " to the pages of 
these journals. 

There are also faculties of Divinity, Law, 
and Science at the Scotch Universities, and 
during the last year or two strenuous efforts 
have been made to bring the scientific 
training of our northern universities up to 
the level of those of Germany and the 
United States. At Glasgow, the engineering 
and naval architectural schools are winning 
& deserved renown, and everything goes to 
show that still more marked progress will 
be made within а few yeurs. 

The Cost. – It seems tobe taken for granted 
that the Scotch student is poor. At all 
events, every endeavour 1з made to make all 
the avenues of study open to the man with 
the most moderate purse. 

First of all a fee of half a guinea must 
be paid each time the candidate enters for 
the Preliminary Examination. Whenthishas 
been passed, class fees, amounting, except in 
а very few cases, to three guineas each, fall 
to be paid. In addition, a Matriculation feo 
of one guinea is charged each session. If 
the summer session alone be taken the 
Matriculation fee is ten shillings and six- 
pence. When the student presents himself 
for the Degree Examination, a further sum of 
one guinea must be paid for each subject in 
which he desires to be examined until five 
guineas are paid. 

Books may now be had socheaply through 
the medium of second-hand booksellers and 
the Exchange Committee of the Students' 
Representative Council, that thirty shillings 
will amply suffice to pay for the books 
required for both classes. That will amount 
to five guineas for the Arts course. 

The additional outlay of 7s. 6d. per annum 
to become a member of the Students’ Union 
may be somewhat of a luxury, but it will 
amply repay the student who lives in town. 
In three years that will amount to 22s. 6d. 

The question of students’ lodgings is one 
that is occupying attention with both the 
professorial staff and the S.R.C. at Glasgow 
University, and the day may not be far 
distant when the authorities will provide 
suitable accommodation for alumni at a low 
figure. At present, however, the student 
must be content with “diggings,” and the 
average cost of a single apartment suitable 
for a student is 17s. 6d. per week, including 
board, with (sometimes) the exception of 
dinner, which may be had at the Union at a 
low price. Rooms are to be got as low as 
12s. a week, and up to almost any figure, 
according to locality, etc., but the figure 
above stated provides all that may be desired, 
for the student in lodgings must not expect 
too much. From October to March, then, 
the student's bill for board and lodging will 
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amount to about £21. An additional £6 
should cover all other living expenses. 

On signing the graduation album, the sum 
of #1, as orduined by Government, falls 
to be paid, and with 5s. to the robemakers 
for the hire of a gown and hood for 
" eapping ” day, the student can heave a sigh 
of relief, as he knows that no more guineas 
will be required of him. - 

The following is a tabulated list of the 
above expenses: 


£ з а 

Fee for Preliminary Examination. я Ulu 6 
Matriculation fees (cue ае per annum). 3 3 0 
Class fees А 22 1 © 
Books è 6 5 0 
Students’ Union Subscription (three years) 1 2 6 
Lodgings (£21 per annum) . Р 63 0 0 
Extra living expenaes ( £6 per annum), . 18 0 0 
Degree Examination fees ‘ ‘ . ‚ 5 5 0 
On graduation. s P А . 100 
Hire of gown and hood . 05 0 
Total. £119 12 0 
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Students resident in or near Glasgow will, 
of course, not require to pay for lodgings or 
living expenses. The total in their casc will 
amount to £38 12s. 

It will be noted that no provision is made 
for summer sessions in the above list, but it 
is not necessary under the present regula- 
tions to take euch a session. 

Students born in Scotland, or who have 
attended a State-aided school in Scotland 
for the requisite number of years, may have 
their class fees paid by the Carnegie Trust. 
In paying the class fees of applicants, the 
Trust relies wholly on the honour of the 
students that no one who is able to pay his 
own fees will take advantage of the Trust 
funds. Intimation is made in the leading 
Scotch newspapers as to the time when such 
applications should be made. Those, then, 
who can fulfil the conditions required by the 
Carnegie Trust will find what their expenses 
will be by subtracting £22 1s. from which- 
ever of the above two totals applies to them. 


(70 be continued.) 
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BACK AGAIN. 


А” no more delightful excursions aquatic, 
With hours of repose on a slumberous tide ; 
And no more repairs of a punctured pneumatic 
So sadly upsetting a promising ride. 
Oh not with old Neptune this morning will find us, 
Nor fishing for trout, nor ascending Mont Blane ; 
For August has passed, and but faintly behind us 
We hear the last strains of our holiday song. 


The badge of the sun on each face fs apparent, 
Aud boys who before had but little to say 

Are strangely revealing a marvellous talent 
For telling the toughest of stories to-duy. 

Jack Whibley has wholly outdone his intentions ; 
He never expected such sport to enjoy; 

And, if he secured all the pleasure he mentions, 
He truly must be a most fortunate boy. 


The hubbub—with somewhat indiferen: ri iiic. 
As each one his story would lu-tily kwl 

Suggests that wild freedom bas carried bor bier. 
To plant them right here, in Minerva's own лі. 

It's drendfully galling to don the old fetters, 
Forgetting the pleasures so recently flown, 

And stuffy indeed seems the thraldom of letters 
When close on the hecls of the joys we have 

known. 


Jons LEA. 
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SOME SATURDAY PLEASANT BICYCLE SPINS: 


A RUN TO RIPLEY, 


Tug Ripley Road is a household word with 

cyclists. Ever since the days of the old 
“ ordinary," when the cycling clubs used to 
turn out for their runs clad in uniform, with 
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THE CYCLISTS’ 


MECCA, RETURNING мА 
By WALTER DEXTER. 
(With Photographs bu the AUTHOR.) 


so large, and its suburbs so great also. The 
cyclist from Westminster Bridge finds him- 
self, therefore, in the painful necessity of 
having to traverse more than twelve miles 
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A Run to Ripley, the Cyclists' Mecca. 


little polo caps on their heads, accompanied 
by a bugler and followed by a crowd of 
urchins hurling opprobrious epithets after 
them, the twenty-three and three-quarter 
miles which separate the little Surrey village 
of Ripley from the southern side of West- 
minster Bridge have been the happy 
hunting (or wheeling, as it would be more 
proper to say) ground of the cyclist. 

Nowadays, when almost everybody cycles, 
the road is as great a favourite as ever, 
although the old traditions are perhaps 
forgotten and the old connections have 
passed away. Then, too, what twenty years 
ago was looked upon as being a good “run” 
is now, in these favoured days of pneumatic 
tyres and free-wheels, considered a mere 
nothing, and so Ripley has developed into 
simply a village en route instead of, as it 
once was, the objective of a cycle run. 


The road to Ripley, it must be known, is : 
the first portion of the great highway that ' 
By some * 
it has been called the Royal Highway; but : 
surely that distinction belongs to the Dover `: 


runs from London to Portsmouth. 


Hoad, along which kings and princes of all 
nations have travelled from time 
morial! Others have called it the Sailors' 
Highway, and these have found & more 


fitting name for it; for Portsmouth has for ` 


long been an important naval station, and 
we can picture the pig-tailed Jack Tars of a 
century ago crowding into coaches to join 
their ship at Portsmouth, or returning 
crowned with glory and with pockets full of 
prize-money, the result of encounters with 
the French or of battles on the Spanish 
Main. 

As we have stated above, the Ripley Road 
commences with the Surrey side of West- 
minster Bridge. It is the great misfortune 
of the London cyclist that the metropolis is: 


imme- ' 


of streets ere the open country is reached. 
The way lies along the Westminster Bridge 
Road into the Kennington Road, through 


DORKING AND BANSTEAD DOWNS. 


Excepting for the patch of country between 
Wandsworth and Norbiton, we have thé 
streets with us all the way to Kingston, twelve 
miles; but after we leave Kingston we 
breathe once again; we have the beautiful 
country before us, and our cycle run is com- 
mencing in all earnest. 

On reaching Kingston we bear to the left, 
and in so doing see on our left the King’s 
Stone, protected by an ornamental iron railing. 
This is the stone about which ycu have no 
doubt read a deal during last year—the 
Coronation year. On this stone werecrowned 
the seven Saxon kings whose names are 
engraven on the stone forming the base of 
this ancient and rough block. 

The road now runs for a short distance 
parallel to the river Thames, and if our trip 
is taken in the height of the London season, 
when the house-boats are everywhere in evi- 
dence, the scene is one of the gayest and 
most attractive kind. At the Waterworks 
we lose the river and gain the open country 
at Ditton. On the left is a noted cyclists' 
inn, the ** Angel," where crowds of cyclists 
do congregate on all available opportunities, 
In a farther corner is а fine old tree which 
adds not a little to the picturesqueness of the 
spot. 

For the next two miles the road rises until 
Esher is reached. On the left, far back from 
the main road, is the “ Bear ” Inn, a famous 
hostelry in the coaching days, with its effigy 
of a bear up among the chimney-pots. Be- 
hind the hotel is a very picturesque old 
church, now no longer in use. On the left 
we pass the grounds of Claremont. The 
present house was erected by Lord Clive 
upon an estate that was first laid out in the 
reign of Queen Anne. There were strange 
rumours at the time of the doings of this 


Coronation Stone, Kingston. 


Kennington, Stockwell, and Clapham, where 
we turn to the right on reaching the common 
to Battersea, Wandsworth, and Kingston. 


great Lord Clive, and, says Macaulay, the 
honest folk at Esher regarded with horror 
the house that was rising at Claremont, and 
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The “ Angel,” Ditton. 2, The “ Anchor,” Ripley. 3. Pain's Hill. 4. Newland's Corner. 5. The Silent Pool, Albury. ` 6. Skche. 7. Wooten Hatch. 
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whispered that the great wicked lord had 
ordered the walls to be made so thick in 
order to keep out the Devil, who would one 
day carry him away bodily. Other well- 
known owners of Claremont have been Louis 
Philippe, the exiled King of France, and the 
Duchess of Albany. 

Esher Place, where Wolsey lived in retire- 
ment after his great fall, is to the right of 
the main road. 

From the “Bear” the road rises and 
then undulates. The surface is excellent in 
most weathers, and we find it easy running 
to Cobham, where we turn to the right. 
Now begins the ascent of Pain’s Hill, a 
picturesque piece of road enhanced by an 
ornamental viaduct, as shown in our photo- 
graph. 


It is now four miles into Ripley, and a 


delightful run you will find it, too. From 
the top of Pain’s Hill we take the left-hand 
fork, and pass along a road shaded on either 
side by tall pines, which leads out to a pretty 
lake on the left at Wisley. We now cross 
the common and then run down into Ripley, 
which, in common with many other villages, 
consists of one long straggling street. On 
the left as we enter is the “ Talbot" Inn, a 
fine specimen of an inn of the coaching days ; 
and farther on, near the church, ia the 
famous ** Anchor " Inn. 

As we said in the beginning of this 
article, the old associations connected with 
the Mecca of all good cyclists have passed 
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Having ascended the hil over Merrow 
Downs, the road bears to the left at New- 
land’s Corner, where a view as extensive as 
it is diversified is spread out before our gaze. 

Newland's Corner is situated 567 feet above 
the sea-level. To the right is seen a little 
hill crowned with a chapel. This is St. 
Martha's Chapel, which was a station on the 
Pilgrims' Way. At our feet lies Albury, with 
its fine wooded scenery, through which we 
soon must pass. Ahead, if the day be clear, 
we can see Leith Hill to the right and Box 
Hill to the left. 

Our way lies over the downs into the 
beautiful valley of the Tillingbourne, which 
runs into the Wey &t Guildford; but before 
quitting Newland's Corner we may as well 
add that the spot no doubt derived its name 
from Abraham Newland, whose signature 
years ago was familiar on the Bank of England 
notes which were at that time engraved at 
Chilworth in the valley below. 

We have now a grand run down, which re- 
quires some care and a reliable brake, of about 
a mile to Albury. Through the village we bear 
to the left a little, and find a couple of whita 
cottages a little way back from the road. By 
the side of these cottages runs & lane which 
leads us to the Silent Pool, some mention 
of which. was made in the daily press 
a few months back. It lies among thick 
trees—a romantic spot indeed—but its 
glories have departed. I have many a time 
wandered to this secluded spot to gaze into 


The Junction of tke Roads. 


away. Ripley became famous in the days 
when a certain Mrs. Harriett Dibble presided 
over the fortunes of the “ Anchor." But 
that highly esteemed lady passed away some 
years ago now, and the “ Anchor” without 
the Dibbles is not the place it used to be, 
though far be it from my desire to say that 
excellent accommodation and a cheery, good 
welcome are not accorded to the cyclist by 
the present management. It was during the 
régime of the Dibbles that the vicar of the 
church near by invited cyclists to attend 
Sunday service there, and to this day, I 
understand, still holds good and is freely 
availed of. The “Anchor,” as our photo- 
graph will show you, is as quaint a gabled 
inn as you could find anywhere. 

Continuing straight on, the road reaches 
Guildford, Surrey's capital, in six miles; 
but our way now lies along the by-roads, and 
we turn off to the left a mile or so beyond 
Ripley, where a sign-post directs us to West 
Clandon. In a little more than two miles we 
cross the road, which directs us to the right 
to Merrow, and then we have an ascent of 
over à mile, over Merrow Downs to Newland's 
Corner. But before commencing this you 
will no doubt require some creature com- 
forts; if so, you will find a pretty and 
spacious house on the left-hand side of the 
way, standing in its own grounds, which dis- 
plays a notice to the effect that the wants of 
cyclists are there provided for, and if you 
take advantage of the offer I, for one, do 
not think you will regret it. 


the unknown depths of the c'ear crystal 
water immortalised under the name of tho 
Silent Pool by Martin Tupper, who lived at 
Albury, in his romance “ Stephen Langton.” 
Early last summer I again directed my wheels 
to the pool and found it as charming as ever, 
but when one brilliant day in the late autumn 
—to be more exact the day of the King’s 
progress through London—I made a further 
visit to Albury for the purpose of taking the 
photograph which is here reproduced, great 
was my surprise to find that all the beauties 
of this charming spot had vanished. The 
waters had sunk several inches, and the clear 
crystal pool that once was, had no attraction 
in it. We understand that steps are being 
taken to prevent the further sinking of the 
waters. Perhaps when you, dear reader, 
visit it, the Silent Pool will be itself again. 
I sincerely hope so. 

Shere, the next village—and a charming 
one, too, you will find it —is about а mile and 
a-half distant. It is a village beloved by 
painters, and there is no end to the pictu- 
resque ** bits" to be found hereabouts, and we 
must not fail to stop in order to search them 
out. Particularly interesting you will no 
doubt find the picturesquely timbered vicar- 
age. The neighbourhood of Shere, Gomshall, 
and Abinger is the land of the Surrey Mill 
Wheel, and п very fine specimen is to be 
found on the right of the road from Shere 
to Gomshall. Beyond Gomshall we reach 
the village of Abinger Hammer, whose name 
brings back to memory the days when the 


iron ore was smelted in Surrey by the water- 
power of these ponds. 

In two miles we reach Wooton Hatch, the 
old ivy-and-creeper covered inn of which is 
kept by the descendants of the Dibbles of 
Ripley. Wooton House was the home of 
Evelyn of ** Diary " fame, and his descendants 
still occupy the ancient mansion. 

From Wooton Hatch we have the steep 
descent of Coast Hill to ride. It ts rideable, 
but you will have to exercise care, as the road 
is winding, and sometimes apt to be rough. 
At the bottom we have a sharp rise and fall 
to Westcott, and then & mile and a-half 
brings us to Dorking. The distance from 
Ripley to Dorking 4s about thirteen miles. 

Dorking is an ancient town situated in the 
midst of some of the most charming scenery 
in England. On this account it is & favour- 
ite rendezvous of the cyclist and the tourist 
who wish to explorc the beauties of such well- 
known spots as Box Hill and Leith Hill, to 
say nothing of the charming valley through 
which the little river Mole idly meanders. 

In the Domesday Book Dorking is called 
Dorchinges, and it was an important Itoman 
station on the Stone Street, running between 
London and Chichester. In the * good old 
days" that are past it was no doubt o 
town of considerable tratiic, if we may judge 
from the number of old inns to be seen in the 
High Street. Mentioning inns will, no doubt, 
remind the reader that the “widder” whom 
Mr. Weller senior married kept the hostelry 
known as the '" Marquis of Granby" at 
Dorking, and the adventures of that worthy 
(Mr. Weller senior) and the obnoxious Mr. 
Stiggins of that town are too well known to 
need repetition here. Itissaid—but by what 
authority I know not—that the original of the 
“ Marquis of Granby " was the “ Old King's 
Head," on the site of which we now find the 
Post-Office. 

At the farther end of the High Street the 
main London road branches off to the left 
and passes through Leatherhead and Epsom 
(distance twenty-three miles). A less fre- 
quented route is vid Betchworth and Banstead, 
the way by which we propose to return to-day. 
The distance is only a mile more than vid 
Leatherhead and Dorking. 

We continue straight on (not turning to the 
left along the London road), and at the end 
of the town turn to the right, where the sign- 
post directs to Reigate. To the left we sce 
Box Hill rising in the distance, and after a 
mile the road turns shurply to the left over 
Box Hill Bridge, followed by a rise and turn 
of the road to the right to Betchworth. ‘Ve 
do not enter the village, however, but turn to 
the left (the village lies to the right), and soon 
cross the railway by the level-crossing, and 
then we find the road begins to rise. l'or a 
little way it is rideable, but later, excepting 
for one small dip, we find it very hard work, 
and are compelled to dismount. The hill is 
short, though steep, and for this we must be 
thankful. Once the top is gained, we have 
&n easy and practically uninterrupted run 
for the remaining nineteen to twenty miles. 
At Tadworth the Keigate Road joins our road, 
and I know of no prettier view of two fork 
roads than the one I have endeavoured to 
picture in the photograph which is here 
reproduced. 

It is a fine run over Banstead Downs to 
Sutton, a place of considerable importance 
in the days when the Regent (afterwards 
George ту.) used to ride to Brighton by 
coach. Curiously enough, the principal 
Brighton road does not now run through 
Sutton, but through Croydon. The turnpike- 
gate used to stand outside the “ Cock ’’ Inn, 
which, though rebuilt, still has a sign 
which spans the road, as in the days of 
yore. 

Leaving Sutton, we begin to scent London 
in the air-(it is but eleven and threc-quarter 


miles distant) as we pass through Mitcham, 
famous for its lavender, which is distilled 
at Carshalton, near by. There is an old 
Surrey couplet describing the prime products 
| this and a neighbouring county. lt runs 
thus ; 


js weather was fairly brouing. It 
mattered little with what good inten- 
tions one got up in the morning, they all 
disappeared іп perspiration and general 
limpness before the day was properly aired. 
Frail women lay on sofas and gasped, strong 
men tottered into refreshment places and 
sought there the strength which they had 
lost outside; only boys were unmoved, and 
plaved, as they play in all weathers, with 
sublime inditference. It is only when there 
is school to be considered that boys think 
about the weather; then & few drops of rain 
become & storm and the heat gives them 
headaches 

On such a day in July I landed at Bun- 
bridge Junction and made my way to my 
1umble lodgings. ‘They were situated overa 
'onfectioner's shop, which was handy for my 
riends, and lemonade could be procured at 
П hours of the day (and was). Later inthe 
vening & friend joined me, and we paid a 
isit or two in the place. 

The following day we were moved on to a 
‘ottage, as our rooms had been taken, and 
vere fairly baked in & small room over a 
atchen. Little sleep was our lot that night; 
ittle we had expected —which was well. 

Out of pity for our forlorn condition we 
vere invited to stay with friends, an invita- 
ion of which I gladly availed myself; 
tobinson returning to the bracing moors of 
Julwich, unable to stand the stuffy country 
iny longer. 

Very pleasant days I passed in mastering 
he intricacies of Badmington and bathing 
n the Medway's murky stream, until the 
‘all of duty, which pursues us most relent- 
essly in our pleasures, bade me seek othor 
ieids and pastures new (if one can talk of 
Jrighton as а pasture). So for а few days I 
Tilled on that pitiless parade with aching 
‘yes and swollen feet, and then fled to Little- 
iampton, where breezes are sometimes to be 
ound. 

Here I spent a pleasant week, during which, 
5 Inspecting Otticer of St. Catherine’s Light 
nfantry Cadet Corps, I held the annual 
nspection, followed by a sham fight at Rus- 
ington, in the course of which both sides 
еге cut to pieces іп a bayonet charge, after 
aving been shot to a man at long ranges. 
‘he Inspecting Officer, who led the charge, 
аре into the trench among the foremost 
nd hud considerable difficulty in persuading 
is followers to take the necessary jump. 
ring the argument he was severely pro3ded 
y the muzzles of the guns of the entire 
em y, who, having lost their bayonets, had 
o other weapons. It was not until he had 
reibly pulled several of his more timid 
jdiers into the pit, that he was able to 


rotect his more vital parts from their atten- 


ons. Theactual casualties were one private 
| tears, and several in various stages of 
dignation, one lost cap and some bayonets. 
oth sides claimed a complete and crushing 
ctory and marched home excellent friends, 
id all very happy, discussing their various 
ctics—each man had his own, and appa- 
ntly acted on it. 

At last the day came to pitch our camp, 
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“Sutton for mutton, Kirkby for beef, 

Mitcham for lavender, and Dartford for a thief.” 
At Mitcham, by turning to the right at the 
green, we can reach Streatham and Brixton, 
whilst if we continue straight on and turn to 
the right, after passing Tooting Station, we 


A SUMMER HOLIDAY. 
By JAMES Коотн, B.A., M.R.C.S. 


80, loaded with pots nnd pans, I repaired to 
Pulborough, where I met the boy Тош, and 
the man Hugh. Together we got our 
impedimenta over to Stopham and fixed 
everything up for the night. While the 
evening bacon was spluttering, & voice from 
the darkness announced Frost, who had 
ridden from Malvern in two days, and was 
weary and dusty and hungry. Supper over, 
we turned in and enjoyed our first night on 
Mother Earth. 

Next day the sun beat down with unabated 
vigour, but ав we had to fetch our boat up 
from Littlehampton it seemed of no use 
postponing the evil day, so we decided to 
get it over as soon as possible. Tides were 
adverse, во we only got it as far as Arundel, 
and started the foilowing morning to finish 
our journey. 

It was rather hotter than usual. Hugh 
wanted to sail; I pointed out to him that 
there was no wind, but he said that it would 
be so delightful drifting down on the placid 
stream, doing nothing. So the sail was 
hoisted, and knocked Frost once or twice on 
the head before he took to the bottom of the 
boat. As for mysclf, I sat in the bows with 
a towel over my head, on which I threw cold 
water continually, hoping to cool my heated 
brain by evaporation. Hugh boldly turned 
up his sleeves and trousers and invited the 
sun to do its worst. It did. Every exposed 
part of us assumed the hue of a cooked 
lobster. 

Meanwhile we drifted along E 
occasionally Frost would ejaculate that we 
did not seem to move veiy fast; no one 
answered him, but he got up and gave the 
sail a punch and then rowed for a few 
hundred yards, when he again collapsed at 
the bottom of the boat, and the sail reigned 
supreme. 

At last flesh could stand it no longer, and, 
flinging off my towel, I called on the crew to 
be men and do some work. They did not 
seem anxious to be men on those terms ; but 
by dint of worrying, and after pulling down 
the sail, which kept up the pretence of 
progress, they rose slowly to the situation, 
Hugh feebly grasping the tiller ropes, 
while Frost sat up and put an oar in the 
water. 


We rowed as only desperate men can row. : 


I exhorted them to think of lunch, of the 
tinned tongue and limejuice that would be 
ours when we reached Stopham, of their 
duty to their homes and mothers; I dwelt on 
Tom's anxiety to see us, and pictured in 
harrowing terms his agitation if we did not 
arrive. I believe Hugh was moved to tears, 
but it might have been the heat. I drewa 


, delicious picture of the bath that we should 


enjoy when our toil was done, of the cool 
woods bebind the camp, of the soft moss and 
fresh bracken in which we should stretch our 
weary limbs, until, thrilled with my own 
eloquence and overcome with the intensity 
of my feelings, I offered my oar to Hugh and 


. took my sent in the stern ! 


It was three o'clock when we arrived, threo 
crushed and spiritless men. We crept to 
our tent and swallowed the heated tongue 


pass through that suburb and Balham, and 
by keeping straight forward we join the road 
from Brixton at Kennington Church, and 
then proceed, in the reverse direction to that 


in which we came, to Westminster Bridge, 
and an enjoyable ride in Surrey is at an end. 
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and tepid limejuice, and then sought oblivion 
in sleep. It was not until we had had a 
bathe later on that we recovered sufficiently 
to tell ench other what a tine feat we had 
accomplished, twenty miles in the heat of 
the hottest day of the year. 

Our first visitor was Giffard, a Wellington 
boy, of remarkable loquacity. Giffard was 
lean and long. He introduced а new ele- 
ment into camp—cricket. 

Every morning some of us used to ride or 
walk into Fulborough to get provisions and 
& newspaper. The provisions interested 
Giffard but little, but the newspaper, one 
page in particular, was a dav's enjoyment. 
Seated ın a deck chair he would read and 
re-read every item of the cricket news; no 
match too obscure to escape his notice, no 
name whose owner’s pedigree he did not 
know for a generation or two. Sometimes 
I would go and sit near him, but our con- 
versation soon became one-sided, for I only 
knew the names of five cricketers and was 
always putting them into the wrong counties, 
whilst 1 quoted bowlers ns being great bats- 
men, and batsmen as taking ten wickets in 
eleven balls, until, my ignorance exposed, 
I fled in shame, and took a photo or two 
just to show him that I did understand 
something, though it might not be cricket. 

But he was not content with talking 
cricket—we must get up а team. The 
material was certainly rough; however, the 
pitch was chosen, the only available ground 
being close to the river-bank, so a ball in 
the water had to be considered out, a rule 
that benefited me greatly, for I pulled every 
ball round into a bed of nettles where no 
fielders were. We played for hours. Tom, 
whose ideas of the game, picked up in a 
Mews at Kennington, were somewhat elemen- 
tary, was put out. as а general field, Frost 


‘was wicket-keeper, and, opening his legs 


widely, found a ditch just behind him an 
excellent thing to stop the balls. I stood 
boldly in front of an oil сап and a towel 
which represented the wicket, in the attitude 
that I had seen batsmen assume in photo- 
graphs, whilst Hugh bowled with great style 
at my legs. 

At what wonderful angles that hall flew 
away, how eagerly Giffard crouched down to 
catch my erratic balls, how Tom leapt into 
the air after impossible catches, how Hugh 
bowled with twists which hit me on the legs 
now and then, but none went near the oil- 
can. At last the ball fell in the reeds, and 
then a fierce dispute arose as to whether it 
was in the river or not. It was certainly 
wet, but so were we, and we had not been in 
the river. However, proud of my score and 
anxious to be magnanimous, I retired from 
the stumps and did my duty in loco 
Thomasini. 

The arrivalof the Hogsons was an event 
which marked an epoch in the history of the 
camp. Firstly, it was the end of fine weather ; 
and secondly, it brought an element of excite- 
ment into our somewhat even-flowing lives. 
One never knew what was going to happen 
next. The day itself was stormy and un- 
promising; we sailed down to the station 

[like 
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DRILLING: 


SONG FOR BOYS—WITH CHORUS. 


Words and Music by the Rev. W. J. FOXELL, M.A., B.MUS. (LOND.) ( 


In march time. 


il E 


drill -ing ev’ - ry morn - ing, and we're drill - ing ev! - ту night— 
ser - geant who іп - structs us seems a ve - ry good old sort— 


—— — —.,ү, 


We're {form -ing fours by doz - ens, And we're wheel - ing to the right— 
The he - ro brave of camp and trench, of  strick - en field and  fort— 
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3. We all obey our orders, as we march 
or stand at ease— | 
March, boys, march! 
Prepare for charge of cavalry, the 
front rank on their knees— 
March, boys, march! 
Or, moving at the double, 
And without a jot of trouble, 
We advance with such precision as 
one very rarely sees— 
Advance with such precision as one 
very rarely sees. 
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4. We've got a sort of uniform our 
ardour to inspire— 
March, boys, march! 
We use a dummy ritle—yes, a rifle 
that won't fire— 
March, boys, march! 
Yet in our bosoms youthful 
(And I state what's simply truthful) 
There's a manly spirit burning every- 
body must admire— 
A manly spirit burning everybody 
must admire. 
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like a bird on the wing with & gale behind 
us. The train was on this occasion only 
half an hour tate—very good for Pulborough. 
Gwyn's jolly round face was the first to be 
seen as the carriage-doors opened, and Philip's 
more thoughtful countenance followed. Two 
or three parcels having been flung out, in- 
cluding a tin box and a strange thing called 
a hold-all, which we soon christened the hold- 
nothing. as everything fell out of it, the train 
rushed off at a wild speed to lose another 
hour or two before it got to Portsmouth. It 
was an imposing procession that marched 
from the station to the bont. 

The amount of consideration we displayed 
for each other was astonishing. Everyone 
wanted to go by the road to lighten the 
boat. Gwyn said Philip was much better 
than he was at rowing; Philip had not had 
any food since 7 л.м. and knew he had no 
strength; Hugh knew he was the heaviest 
weight of the party, and would only be in 
the way. Frost, however, disputed this 
claim, and insisted that he was heavier, and 
wanted to go to the station to settle it. I 
knew, however, what this meant. It- was 
only by the use of most withering sarcasm on 
my part that they consented to get into the 
boat, and then they all sat on and around 
the luggage, looking rather forlorn. All our 
*blessings on the wind which brought us 
down were now changed to something else, 
пв we struggled up, straining in every limb— 
Frost and I, that is to say. The others sat 
round, occasionally cheering us on and 
telling us that it would be much worse 
round the corner. Finally, we got to the 
camp with our cargo, and ate a most 
gallant and comforting lunch. 

Geoffrey was our next arrival. His advent 
was chiefly noted for the arrival of a large 
mattress, which fell into the water, and, 
owing to the prevailing weather, never got 
dried but went back as it came, very damp. 
Its chief use was in fielding nt cricket; there 
is nothing better to stop a ball with than a 
mattress; I commend the idea to cricketers. 

We were now eight in the tent, and it 
rained perpetually. Frost departed home 
next day, and Malcolm arrived. The former 
travelled “en tramp,” and we heard that 
he slept under a hedge the first night, and, 
waking up, found a smell of tobacco hovering 
over him and a fellow tramp on each side of 
him. His appearance when he reached 
Oxford must have been picturesque, as the 
rain was not tempered to the shorn tramp 
one jot. 

Monday being Bank Holiday we decided 
to row our boat to Arundel and so get it to 
Littlehanipton, where it was to be handed in 
to its owner. We started under a grey sky, 
leaving only the camp boy behind. Before 
long the rain descended and the wind shrieked 
through the rigging like one possessed, the 
water and the rain combining to try and sink 
us. All those weary miles to Amberley we 
toiled, one by one creeping out of our 
mackintoshes and getting soaked. Triumph- 
nantly raised above the bilgewater I sat on 
the “Impregnable City," the only dry one, 
but, alas! it was only а sixpenry “ Impreg- 
nable City," and the tide crept over the 
cover, and suddenly I was overwhelmed and 
as miserable as the rest. 

It is a long river which has no end, so we 
arrived at Amberley half-drowned. I tried 
to get a train back to camp, but found there 
was none for three hours. We stormed 
& cottage in despair, and -persuaded the 
housewife to make a fire, around which we 
snt almost as nature made us while our 
clothes were dried. Anyonelooking through 
the window might have received a rude shock. 
Half-dried we got back to camp, and then, to 
complete our misery, the pole went through 
the top of the tent, which fell on us. This 
was the last straw; we patched it up for the 
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night and fled next morning to our various 
destinations—Rex, I, and the Hogsons to 
Guernsey. 

Guernsey is a name which appeals to 
those who know and love it as few names of 
places can. It is unique, it.is small; one 
feels a sense of ownership when one knows 
it well; it is as unchangeable as worldly 
things can be—year after year one sees the 
same shops, the same people, the same sky, 
the same sea. Always interesting, always 
beautiful, it is a haven for those who would 
rest ; a joy for those who would play; gentle 
with the old, gay with the young. 

But to arrive at this small paradise a 
man must go through some tribulation if 
he is not on good family terms with Father 
Neptune. So we too suffered that we might 
rejoice. We secured some snug berths and 
tried to go to sleep. I had insisted being on 
the outside, as it was rare for me to be ill. 
I thought Rex, who was underneath, would 
have a better time. My arrangements were 


‘quite unappreciated at first, as, of course, 


the idea of anyone being ill was ridiculous 
to people who had been оп excursion 
steamers. І 

About 6 л.м. I woke up and gave Gwyn 
& poke in the ribs. He sat up and began to 
laugh at the sight of Philip's basin, which 
told a tale, and a look over the side at Rex 
revealed a similar state of affairs. I 
thought the fresh air might be preferable 
and began to adjust my dress, exhorting 
Gwyn to follow my example. Buta paleness 
was spreading over his countenance which 
turned his smile into bitterness, and, before I 
could reason with him on the folly of giving 
way to one’s feelings so near land, he had 
seized & basin and was in full sympathy 
with Philip and Rex. 

It was a delightful morning, and as I 
stood on the deck looking at Guernsey, 
which was every minute growing more 
distinct, a flood of memories came to me, sad 
but sweet, memories of past happiness 
which none can destroy, of friends loved 
but lost awhile, of sunny hours spent on 
stretches of golden sand or clambering 
about green cliffs, when life was younger 
and not so full of problems. 

In the midst of these meditations Gwyn 
came up and slipped his arm through mine. 
His face had recovered its normal colour and 
he was able to laugh at his ridiculous 
collapse. Not so the others; it was only 


' when the ship bumped against White Rock 


Pier that they emerged drearily from the 
murky, stale depths of the cabin, and looked 
with weary eyes on the beautiful scene 
around us. 

It was a considerable load that drove up 
the Grange Road, and two bicycles sur- 
mounted our other luggage; but a fresh pair 
of horses goon got us up to Miss Lepage’s, 
where a welcome breakfast put new life into 
us, though Philip retired to bed for an 
interval until his outraged interior was 
soothed by a draught which I gave him. 

It was а great joy to me showing these 
boys round Guernsey, and living again the 
old life I knew so well. In the morning we 
devoted ourselves to the bath, then we had 
races, generally for ices, and I am bound to 
admit that my loss in ices was considerable. 
Gwyn, owing to his large feet and displace- 
ment of water, generally won (of course he 
did not recognise this as the cause). Rex, 
who was generally last, used to fling himself 
off the wall into. the sea in disgust, and 
dissipate his energies in trying to clamber 
on toa floating platform, which, as soon as 
he reached the top, flung him off again by 
turning over. ' Here, too, we would meet our 
friends the Delisles, and challenge the 
reverend gentleman and his son to join our 
races, about which they did not show that 
enthusiasm which we expected of them. 


Then, after our bath, a delicious lassitude 
would come upon us which could only be 
dissipated at Bray’s; by the time papers were 
bought and market visited, it would be time 
for lunch. i 

After a few days at Miss Lepage's we 
moved on to our own house, Cressington, 
which belonged to a curate of St. Stephen's 
Church, and then Chimmer joined us. Here 
our happiest days were spent. It was a 
delightful house, nicely furnished, with 
electric light and a telephone, to say nothing 
of a black dog of unknown breed, Bruno by 
name, two cats and nine kittens. The dog 
and cats I decided to tolerate, but the kittens ! 
Well, I asked no questions as to how, but I 
believe they died of excessive water-drinking. 
There was & small garden and a clothes-line, 
a dark room which was not dark, and a 
garden seat placed near the dust-bin. 

Our &fternoons were spent in various ways. 
Sometimes we all bicycled out to a bay and 
had tea ; this was our favourite pastime, for 
we caught butterflies on the way, and bathed 
our heated bodies in the blue sea, when we 
got there ; then there were photos to be taken 
and caboos to be caught in the pools. Oh 
those delightful rock-pools! What sport it 
was to fish about for anemones—some like 
strawberries (these were commonest), some 
like greengages, and others like damsons. 
We used thus with compare them to different 
fruits. Then there were shrimps and queer 
little crabs, all legs and claws and no bodies, 
and all the time the hope of finding an 
octopus, which was never realised ! 

The best was still to come, and that was 
our tea outside a creeper-covered cottage, 
with a spotless white cloth and delicious 
bread and butter, a heap of eminently whole- 
some cake, and, best of all, a huge appetite. 
We lingered long over this peaceful meal, 
and rode home in the twilight laden with 
“ common objects of the seashore,” to our 
supper. Sometimes we took a’bus, if we had 
not our bicycles, and sometimes (very seldom) 
we walked. 

Twice we took a steamer to Herm, a small 
Paradise inhabited by a prosaic Teuton, 
Blucher by name. The attraction at Herm 
was the shell beach—one of the finest in the 
world. Here we lay prostrate and picked up 
innumerable cowries and other shells, and 
used to hunt for Ormers, but this great find 
was reserved for Sark. There were also 
butterflies to be caught. On the second 
occasion it was very rough, but as the wind 
was favourable for landing the steamer went, 
and we were not ill, though, for a while, I 
kept an anxious eye on my companions’ 
faces. Chimmer did not accompany us : he 
had fallen in love with a small pale face 
which I christened Angelina, and he used to 
follow it about with mute admiration, seeking 
some one who might introduce him. But, 
alas! he found no one, and his admiration 
continues mute until this day. А few days 
after our arrival my brother Fred came over 
on his way to Jersey and Spain, and stayed 
at the Royal Hotel; I dined with him and a 
gentleman who owned Jethou. My mother 
and a friend also came over on their way to 
Sark, and I breakfasted with them. 

The experience of the spider-crab must 
not be forgotten. . One day in the market I 
came across one of these remarkable objects, 
and was so delighted with its price, which 
was threepence, that I bought it to stuff as a 
curiosity. Cleaning 16 was not an appetising 
job, and was. put off until it began to make 
itself unpleasantly obvious inthe house. On 
one hot morning, however, I scraped out its 
interior, and emptied a pepper-pot into it, 
&nd then put it into the dark room which 
was not dark to dry. After some days I 
went to look at it, and found it on its back 
and not dry at all,.but very strong. So I 
thought fresh air and sunshine is the best 
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disinfectant, and put it on the wall outside. 
For some days it rained steadily, and then a 
cat took a fancy to it and ate a claw (which 
I hope poisoned it). At last, just before we 
were leaving Guernsey, I got desperate and 
took it over to my mother’s lodgings to be 
baked and brought over later. It was baked, 
but the landlady had to flee the kitchen, and 
the oven was unusable for a day or two. It 
was then given some more open-air treatment 
and baked every night when everyone was 
abed. Even with this, i$ was so highly 
flavoured that all hopes of conveying it to 
England had been given up, when suddenly 
it took a turn for the better, and complete 
recovery ensued. Now it is one of my most 
cherished possessions, and, neatly labelled 
with & Latin name, looks most innocent and 
inoffensive ! 

One day we decided to go over to Sark. 
Rex and I had already been over for the day, 
but now Gwyn, Philip, and I were going over 
to see my mother and to stay the night. 
We left Stone and a friend of his in 
possession, and crossed on a Friday (ominous 
day) with very scant luggage. It was only 
with difficulty that we succeeded in finding 
rooms into which we could all squeeze. 
The first day was beautiful (we spent it 
scrambling about the bays and cliffs and 
bathing)—so beautiful that we accepted my 
mother’s invitation to stay till Monday— 
direful decision. On Saturday we sent over 
a message for some clothes, but the message 
did not arrive in time for them to be taken 
to the boat, and so we had to do as we were. 
Gwyn’s collar had been wetted by spray on 
our voyage and doubled up, and his flannels 
were by no means immaculate. We tried to 
get a collar at one of the three shops which 
flourished on Sark. The old woman had 
some, but they were all nines and seventeens— 
apparently the Sark people do not wear 
collars between childhood and middle age. 

This old lady was а curiosity. Нег 
expression when she had anything that was 
asked for was one of great boredom, but if 
she had not got what was wanted she 
brightened up tremendously and seemed 
quite happy. I fancy she only kept useless 
and impossible things in order to be continu- 
ally happy. 

We did succeed in getting a collar, the 
last one, at another shop, and with that and 
n razor which I borrowed from the waiter we 
were passably respectable. 

On Monday, when we should have left, it 
was blowing a gale and poured all day. We 
went down to meet the ship, but she did not 
turn up—oh! the bitter disappointment and 
that miserable, sloppy day. Every now and 
then an attempt was made at a stroll, but it 
was too wet even for that. ‘Supplies began 
to run short, and rabbits became unpleasantly 
frequent in the menu. 

In the evening we had some amusement 
ir a concert in the girls’ schoolroom, which 
was really excellent; but how glad we were to 
see the boat turn up again next morning and 
to set foot in Guernsey once more. 

When we got home we found Stone and 
his friend had left and gone to the Royal 
Hotel, and Chimmer out to dinner, which 
was a chilling reception, but we were too glad 
to get some clean clothes to mind that. I 
often think of Dagonet’s description of Sark 
as a place you can easily arrive at, but can- 
not ever be sure of leaving. He instances 
a man who went there when he was nine 
years of age, and is now seventy-two and 
still waiting. 

One afternoon we all rode over to Gouffre 
and had tea with Mrs. Manger, who rose to 
the occasion and gave us a most bountiful 
spread, which, with the best of intentions, we 
could nut dispose of. Afterwards we had an 
organ recital on her American organ and 
then a dip in the sea. The tide was up and 
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the little landing-place looked its best. 
Another day we rode out to L’Aucresse 
Common, and had switchbacks over the soft 
mounds of turf near the Cromlechs, and then 
tea in a queer sort of stable-yard—the only 
place we could find. 

Our evenings were very quietly spent, as a 
rule, setting butterflies and reading. Some- 
times we had a race down to Lepage’s before 
bed, in which I always won. She told us on 
one occasion that we came into her shop like 
“ young ponies " ; it was on the same occasion 
that she informed me that the gardener had 
“ dugged ар” her small piece of grass in the 
garden ! 

The best things must have an end, and so 
did our Guernsey trip. It was a sad day for 
us when we left Lepage's, for we spent our 
last two days there. They were wet, and 
Sunday afternoon we passed at my mother's, 
who was staying at Hauteville now. She 
came to see us off. Of course, it was a 
beautiful day, and Guernsey gave us & smil- 
ing farewell, as if to say “ Come again soon." 

We got home without any adventures, 
except the disgraceful collapse of Gwyn, who, 
in the midst of counting how many times 
some wretched man had rushed to the side, 
found himself there suddenly with a gasp 
and a groan. However, he recovered suf- 
ficiently to eat some lunch, and we were all 
quite well when we reached port. At East- 
leigh I left the two boys, they going to 
London end I to Oxford to row down the 
Thames. 
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Problem No. 622. 
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White to play and mate in four (4) moves. 


A problem by P. Klett, No. 51 in his book, 
is mentioned in the pamphlet by A. Gehlert 
as an example of a few problems of the 
present time which are not based on the 
purity of mates, but on the construction of 
an idea. It stands thus: White, K—Q R5; 
Q—QR7; R—K Kt 5; Bs—QB 6 and Q2; 
Ps—Q Kt 8 and 5, and K B 4. Black, 
K—Q 5; Q—K 3; Bs—K B 7 and K R 6; 
Kts —Q B 4 and K R 8; Ps—Q 3, Q 6, K 5, 
K B4, K Kt 2and KR 5. In 4 moves. We 
said in January, 1895, page 222, that the 
main principle of a problem is not the purity 
of mates, but strategy, and thus agree with 
Klett and Gehlert in the idea of the above 
four-mover, but we could not relish the 


9+9=18 pieces, 


construction, for the purity in the con-. 


struction is as important as the purity of 
mates, and thus we give the above diagram 
in order to show & simple structure, and also 
get more work out of'the individual pieces. 
A new feature in the work is the taking of 
the two Queens. " 
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Another four-mover by Klett, quoted by 
Gehlert for the same purpose, belongs to the 
best problems in the world, and is: White, 
K—K B 4; Rs—Q 3and KR 4; Bs—Q Kt 4 
and 9 7; Ps—Q R 2 and 3, Q 2 and К 5. 
Black, K—Q R 5; Rs—Q R 4 and Q Kt 4; 
Ps—Q R 3, ОВ 2, and Q 5. The two moves 
of the P produce the two main variations, 
as is also the case in several of Galitzky's 
problems, especially this five-mover: White, 
K—K 3; R—K Kt 6; Kt—Q 7; P—Q 3. 
Black, K—Q 4; P—K 2. 

Thethirty-seven pages by Gehlert, published 
at 7d. by A. Stein, Kaiser Wilhelm Str. 53, 
Potsdam, might well be translated into 
English, for they explain the art of chess in 
& lucid manner, and refer especially to 
Bayersdorfer's problems, edited by Kohtz 
and Kockelkorn. The author has justly 
divided chess into “ play chess” and “art 
chess," and also (on page 18) clearly dis- 
tinguishes “ end-games " and “ problems." 

The seventy-eiyht problems by the late 
A. Bayersdorfer form the seventy-fifth col- 
lection of all the problems which have been: 
published in seven languages since P. 
Stamma in 1737, especially in English, 
German, Italian, and French. The best of 
the fifty books in English are those by J. 
Brown, F. Healey, Kling, and Horwitz, S. 
Loyd, C. Planck, and Mrs. Baird; and of the 
thirteen in German by P. Klett, Kohtz and 
Kockelkorn, J. Berger, and O. T. Blathy. 
The largest miscellaneous collections have 
been issued by Vicent in 1495, Lucena, 
Damiano, in 1512, Alexandre in 1846, 
Lange, Cook and Gilberg, Pierce, Miles, 
Arnell and Sörensen, Dufresne, Pospisil, 
Carreras, Berger, Gittins, Bauerreiss, Blu- 
menthal, and Ros. 

We may again refer to Bayorsdorfer, and 
quote some of his fine problems. "- 
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WORDS OF CHEER 


G. H. HARRISON writes from Hay, N.S. Wales: “ The 
‘B.O.P’ is very much appreciated here, although 
there are only about 10 boys who take the weekly part. 
I always look forward to our mail-day. We reud it 
frum cover to cover, advertisements and all. Нау isa 
town of some 3,000 inhabitanta, and i3 tlie residence of 
the Bishop of Riverina. The Riverina district ія a 
vast plain, which is surrounded on all sides by rivers, 
both large and small.” 


J. H. F. writes from Longton, Staffs: “I have read 
the * Boy's Own’ since the beginning of Vol. XX., and 
it is the only boy’s paper that [ have not gut tired of. 
] first became acquainted with tbe ‘В.О P. through a 
schoolfellow at the Longton High School, where I 
finished my education, owing to my success in secur- 
jng a scholarship given by the County Council. After 
I left school, I went to work in onc of the pottery 
factories, for which our district is famous, nnd I was 
not a little surprised to see how the * B.O.P.' was taken 
in by the employés. Strangers do not generally give 
pottery people much credit for good taste, but they 
can tell a good tale from a bad one, and the storie: in 
the *B.O.P.' are better received than those in other 
boys’ papers. One of our workmen has had the * Boy 8 
Own ' since the first number, and our head manager 
has told me that he used to read it when he went to 
school twenty years ago. An uncle of mine, who has 
now been dead some months, and was reckoned to be 
one of the finest netists on pottery in our town, always 
used to delight in seeing the coloured plates nnd black- 
and-white sketches. Ніз favourite picture was 
*Panthers at Play, the orchida in the background 
specially pleasing him, as this flower was one of his 


best subjecte,” 
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* PREBENT-DAY CRICKET? 


UNDER this title Mr. W. P. Strickland, long the head- 
master of u large school in Huddersfield and a success- 
ful cricket coach, has brought out a capital little 
illustrated handbook, designed expressly for young 
nmateur cricketers. It is clearly written, and mapy 
points of difficulty in the game are very sensibly dealt 
with. We can heartily commend it. It costs ls. 6d., 
and can be obtained of Messrs. Percy Lund, Hu:rphries 
& Co., 3 Amen Corner, Е.С. ae 
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' The Holiday Season. 3.—English River Scenery: : 
1. River Wye at Chepstow. 2. River Avon at Bath. 3. Hiver Dee at Eccleston, near Chester. 4, River Nidd at Kuaresborough, Yorksbite. 
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CH RIS 
CUNNINGHAM: 


A STORY OF THE STIRRING 
DAYS OF NELSON. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


Author of “ The Shell-Hunters," * The Cruise oj 
the ‘Arctic For," “ Allan Adair,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—CHRIS AT THE BATTLE 
OF THE NILE. 


Pheniz was à ubiquitous kind of 
frigate. She was a good sea vessel, 
worthy in every way, and a capital 
sailer. No ship in Britain's great fleet 
could sail closer to the wind, was more 
easily handled, or could turn in smaller 
space. 
Then the officers were good, and the 
men healthy and hearty. But there 
was one excellent reason for this splendid 
health and physique: they were well 
and wholesomely fed. They were here, 
there, and everywhere, and could:always 
look into some port to get fresh water 
and provisions. 

More than once they called at ports 
in Spain, and revictualled their ship 
without asking leave of anyone, or 
troubling to pay the alcalde for what 
they took the trouble to help themselves 
‘to, for such was war in those days. 

It is needless to say that Chris had 
written to his parents and to Pris when- 
ever he got half a chance. But the 
letters had apparently gone astray. It 
was war time. 

The month of July had well begun 
ere ever old Captain Cunningham got 
word of Chris’s safety, and Pris heard 
at the same time. 

You may be certain that the Captain 
stumped over that very day to Walmesley 
Hall to compare notes. 

Pris was now quite as happy as Cap- 
tain Cunningham, however. 

The idea of Chris still serving as 
gunner or signalman, although a com- 
missioned officer, only made the story 
all the more romantic from her point 
Eos 1 ji of view; so, of course, she went to her 

ele: и little boudoir and at once wrote him a 
=== et oe e most,beautiful and sisterly letter, and 
| = ere т س‎ one, to he?) brother(at the same time, 
In the Maze.—Luncheon Time! telling the joyful news. — | 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by J. JELLICOE.) On July 19 the Phænix arrived at 
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Syracuse, оп the east coast of Sicily, and, 
as good luck would have it, Nelson’s own fleet 
hove in sight next day. 

The third lieutenant of the Phoenix 
boarded the Vanguard along with Chris, and 


Nelson appeared to be both glad and sur-. 


prised to see once more the long lost boy, 
now a brown handsome young fellow of 
nineteen, whom few in the Service could have 
matched at singlestick or cutlass either. 

“Роп my honour, boy," said Nelson, 
smiling, as he shook Chris by the hand, * you 
seem to meet with strange adventures! 
But you have been serving the King all the 
year. 

* Oh, by the way,” said Nelson, “ І have a 
letter for you." 

He opened his desk and handed Chris his 
commission. 

It would have done anyone good to have 
watched his (Chris's) face, as—after asking 
permission —he read that document. 

The sparkling eye, the happy smile, the 
flush of joy. 

“ God bless you,” he cried at last. “God 
bless you, Admiral Nelson, and send you 
victorious.” 

“Enough, my boy, enough. Now you'll 
face the French even more determinedly. 
Won't you? 

“ But,” added Nelson, looking him up and 
down, * how ever shall I rig you out? It is 
plain you cannot join & ward-room mess 
without officer’s uniform ! ” 

This was very thoughtful of the Admiral, 
but quite in keeping with his kindly nature. 

* If you please, Admiral Nelson, if I may 
retain this letter from the Admiralty, I 
think I can see my way out of the diff- 
cult y." 

* Well, Lieutenant Cunningham ? " 

*I will willingly serve the King, sir, and 
face the French as a gunner on board the 
Phenix until I can get a new rig-out sent 
from Portsmouth." 

“If you please, Admiral," said Wilson 
next, *Ithink I know of even a better plan. 
Cunningham and I аге exactly the same height 
and build. What will fit me, will fit him. I 
can rig him out, therefore, in new uniform 
that I have never yet worn." 

“Bravo! That is good. Let it be so. 

* And now, young man, I have another 
surprise for you, I shall say good morning 
now, in hopes of meeting you again, for I 
never shall forget the personal services I 
received at your hands. Well, go to the fore 
cabin in the starboard side, outside the ward- 
room, and give two or three knocks, then 
walk right in." 

Wondering what this meant, Chris left his 
friend on the upper deck, ran below, and did 
exactly what he was told. 

A young gentleman in his shirt-sleeves was 
sitting writing at his table. 

He never lifted his head. 

* Oh, lad,” he said, “ that's you, isit? Off 
you go for'ard, then, and bring methat cup of 
ship's tea." 

Albert (for it was he) evidently mistook 
Chris for his servant, but Chris recognised 
him at a glance. 

He retreated at once, however, the old 
spirit of fun taking immediate possession 
of his heart. Forward he marched. 

He had not gone far, however, when he 
met a marine, who was walking as solemnly 
and stiffly as if he had swallowed his musket. 
He was carrying a steaming cup very 
steadily. 

“My friend, Lieutenant Tredegar, has 
sent me for that," he said, and, before 
the marine had recovered from his surprise, 
he had disappeared. 

* Your cup, sir." 

Albert looked up—started up, and stared 
as if he had seen a ghost. 

“Chris!” 
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“ Albert 1 ” 


Changes always come with promotion, and 
soon Chris had to say farewell to the old 
Phentz and the many friends he had made 
on board, and join another ship, to which 
Nelson had appointed him, vice an officer 
n had been drowned only a week before 
this. i 

Nelson had considerable trouble in getting 
all he wanted at Syracuse, but he did man- 
age it at last, and then it was up anchor 
and off. 

At this time the French fleet was quietly 
and safely anchored in Aboukir Bay.* 

Admiral Brueys, the chief in command, was 
exultant as to his position, impudently so. 
It was unassailable. He was moored in such 
a manner as to bid defiance to a fleet double 
its size. As for the British, Brueys believed 
that they had fled to the back of the North 
Wind or pretended to be looking for him 
somewhere on the coast of Syria. They 
hadn’t even fourteen sail of the line, he 
opined, and were therefore not in a position 
to attack the French fleet. In fact, he 
thought they were afraid to. 

Well, you know, Brueys was about right 
as regards Nelson’s strength—the strength of 
the fleet, I mean—for he had only thirteen 
74’s, a 50-gun ship, and a battle-brig. 

The French fleet was anchored or moored 
in a curved line, which extended nearly two 
miles in length, like an immense row of the 
most terrible batteries ever known before. 
They were not, therefore, to fight while 
mancuvring about under canvas, although 
the French Rear-admiral, Blanquet, would 
have preferred this, and said so, but was 
overruled. : 

Now, reader, I don’t desire to dwell long 
over this Battle of the Nile; but as I do 
desire you to revere the name of Nelson, let 
me draw your attention to the composition 
of the French fleet. The Orient was the 
flagship, a monster of 120 guns, and carrying 
Admiral Brueys, Rear-admiral Gauteaume, 
and Commodore Cusal. 

Then came three 80-gun ships, nine 74’s, 
two 40's and two 30's, an 18, a 14, and two 
bombers, 8's. 

Yet nothing could exceed Nelson’s delight 
when, after all his sailing about and search- 
ing for the French in the Mediterranean, he 
now found them in Aboukir Bay. 

There was one other heart that beat very 
high now—it was Chris’s. He had hoped 
to have been appointed to the Vanguard in 
some capacity, so that he might have been 
near to Albert. 

But that was not to be. He thought 
earnestly of his friend now; he thought, ay, 
and prayed for him, for his parents, and for 
Pris. 

He was elated, but he might never come 
alive out of the battle he felt sure would be 
fought, nor share in the glory and renown 
which he felt certain Nelson was about to 
win. 

Nelson approached the enemy under 
royals, there being a delightful breeze; but 
these he now signalled should be taken in. 

It was not the careless Dons they had to 
fight with this time, but Frenchmen. 

Nelson’s signal to engage was soon 
hoisted, and the instructions were simplicity 
itself. They were these: As soon as the 
first ship of the British line was opposite 
the head ship of the French, she was to 
engage immediately ; the second Britisher 
was now to pass the first and engage the 
second; the third the third; the fourth the 
fourth, and so on. 


® Aboukir is a village on the coast of Egypt, about 
thirteen miles from Alexandria, this latter city being 
connected with the Nile by a canal. The engagement 
fought here by Nelson is called in history The Battle 
of the Nile. 


The French received every vessel as she 
advanced with a fearful fire, first from bows, 
and immediately after with broadsides. 

I daresay that, as the sun was almost 
down before the British came on, Brueys 
imagined they would wait till next morning. 

Nelson was not the man to wait, however. 
For nights and nights he had slept but 
little, and had eaten but little; to-night he 
meant to sleep, even if it were in death. 

It was about one bell in the second dog- 
watch (half-past six on land) when the first 
roar of the guns awakened the echoes of the 
shore. 

Night comes on soon in these latitudes, 
and so at seven o'clock, when four lanterns 
were hoisted horizontally at the mizzen- 
peak of every British ship, the darkness waa 
lit up only by the blood-red fires of battle. 

It was grim, it was awful work; but the 
story will never be forgotten. 

Our guns were grandly manned, and 
grandly worked; so that in a quarter of an 
hour the first Frenchman was dismantled ; 
and so on, till by eight o'clock five of them 
had surrendered. 

It would be about nine o'clock, probably, 
when the fate of Admiral Brueys was sealed. 
He was cut in two by & chain-shot from 
Chris's ship, the Alexander (seventy-four), 
that, with another, had anchored near to 
give the Admiral's ship battle. 

This act of the tremendous battle was 
certainly the most dramatic of all, for it was 
soon seen that the Orient was on fire, and 
this meant that she must blow up. Nothing 
can be imagined more terrible. 

It was Chris, I believe, who first dis- 
covered that the Orient was on fire, and 
reported the matter. Young eyes are keen 
eyes, or ought to be, and it was difficult. 
in the incessant clouds of smoke vomited 
from the guns, to distinguish the steady red 
gleam that came from the ports, indicating 
fire. 

Everything was done now by the British 

ships in the immediate neighbourhood to 
prevent their being set ablaze by the burning 
spars when the Orient should finally blow 
up. 
The men of the Alexander worked like 
galley-slaves, getting combustibles out of the 
way, and Chris himself seemed to be here, 
there, and everywhere at one and the same 
time. 

Hardly time now to think of home; but 
even during so terrible a scene as this, with 
the thunders of war all around, he found 
time to pray, and in all such cases God, who 
heareth in secret, and can ever read the 
heart, can reward openly if He deemeth it 
best. 

The madness of battle was upon tbe 
brave French sailors even then, for, with the 
fires of death raging around them and 
creeping up, and up, and ever nearer, they 
continued to load and fire their guns. 

They died fighting, for when the explosion 
came, like the outburst of a great volcano, 
silencing in its roar the cannon of every 
ship, they were blown high in air in the 
débris. 

Neither you nor I may ever see such a 
sight nor understand its terror and ghastli- 
ness, for high in the air could be seen. amid 
the chaos of black and fiery spars, the forms 
of shattered men who had been alive but a 
second before. 

With the descending splinters the sea 
hissed and steamed, and the deck of Chris's 
ship was bombarded in terrible form. 

I must cry avast! lest my poor account 
of this great conflict should be too harrow- 
ing for the nerves of my readers. 

Suffice it to say that Nelson's victory was 
gloriously complete, only one or two ships of 
all the French fleet getting away. 

Nelson “himself һай been grievously 
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wounded before the blowing up of the 
Orient. 

The flesh was torn from his brow, and 
hung in great bleeding patches down over 
his eyes. 

He was carried below, and, although be- 
lieving himself dying, he would not permit 
the surgeons to leave the other wounded 
men to attend him. He would wait his turn. 
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Gaudeamus, juvenes dum sumus. 


E average Scotch student is like his 

German cousin in many respects. He 
is a hard worker, desperately in earnest— 
just watch him at an examination with his 
eyes bright and his lips tightly compressed — 
and a hard player. He may lack retine- 
ment, and he may not always dress in the 
latest fashion, but he is at heart a thoroughly 
good fellow, intolerant of interference, 
critical with his professors and their methods, 
and true to his friends. It is, I think, in 
J. M. Barrie’s charming little book “ An 
Edinburgh Eleven " that a faithful descrip- 
tion of а class-room in Edinburgh University 
is given. 

The Scotch student is not slow to show 
his approval of a professor’s remark by 
applause, or the reverse by shuttling with 
his feet on the floor. I should not like to be 
& professor at a Scotch University. He is 
like an actor playing before a houseful of 
critics, and every one of them his enemy. If 
he stands the test he can do what he likes 
with his class. They are his, body and 
soul, for the rest of the session. The most 
popular professors in my day at Glasgow 
were Mr. Bradley, now professor of poetry at 
Oxford and one of the most lovable men I 
ever met, and the late Dr. Adamson, 
professor of logic and metaphysics. 

As a social medium, a Scotch University 
is inferior to Oxford or Cambridge. For 
this, the non-residential character of 
the northern Universities is accountable. 
Students live either at home or in lodgings, 
going to college to attend classes, and, in 
many cases, returning as soon as they are 
over. But of late years the social side of 
these Universities has come more into 
prominence, and the authorities and students 
are doing their best to foster intercourse 
among students, which is undoubtedly 
one of the greatest delights of student 
life. 

Attached to each University there is a 
Union similar to those of the English 
Universities, and under the control of a body 
of management composed of the students 
themselves. The Union at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity is a most handsome building, and 
that at Glasgow forms a well-equipped club, 
suitable for all the needs of the under- 
graduate. For a few shillings the student 
may become a member, and be admitted to 
all the benefits that are going. At the 
Glasgow Union there is a dining-hall and 
buffet where the student can get anything 
from a cup of tea to a four-course dinner, a 
large debating-hull with galleries, a reading- 
room and library, a billiard-room, and a 
smoking-room. The Union is generally tilled 
all day with students passing the time 
between classes. 

In connection with the Union there are 
many societies, such as the Dialectic, the 
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Commodore Casabianca, of the French 
Orient, died the death of a hero, as he had 
lived one. 

So, too, did his boy ; and we have all read 
with tears in our eyes the beautiful poem 
of Mrs. Hemans on this subject. There are 
iconoclasts among historians whose pens 
are dipped in gall, and who would deny the 
truth of every heroic deed in the world. 

(To be continued.) 
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premier society of all, the Medico-Chirurgical, 
which appeals more to medical students, the 
Fabian, the Ossian ; indeed one might almost 
say that whenever two or three students are 
interested in & common subject they form 
themselves into & society and are attached 
to the Union. On almost every evening of 
the week during the session there is a 
meeting of one society or another in one of 
the anterooms or in the debating-hall. 

On Friday evenings the Dialectic Society 
meets, and lofty are the flighte of rhetoric 
that are called forth by such & subject as 
^ Was the execution of Charles 1. justifiable ? "' 
Political debates are beld at intervals through- 
out the session, in which the debating-hall 
becomes the House of Commons, the president 
of the society the Speaker, and the two 
political clubs—the Conservative and Liberal 
—the Government and Opposition, accord- 
ing to the result of the division at the pre- 
ceding political debate. An address from 
the Throne is usually introduced, and the 
ensuing debate is based on the various points 
contained therein. The presidents of the 
two clubs become leaders of their respective 
parties, and great enthusiasm prevails when 
each rises to close the debate for his side. 

At the Union political debates, the pre- 
sident of the Union, & most exalted official, 
takes the Speaker’s chair. When the “ hon- 
ourable members” return to the floor of 
the House after a division, and the result 
is declared, an indescribable scene of con- 
fusion generally ensues. On more than one 
occasion & scrimmage has taken place, 
in which tables and chairs have suffered no 
little damage, and which has resulted in 
either the “ Government" or the “ Oppo- 
sition ” being driven from the hall. Before 
such takes place, however, the macer bears 
away the emblem of dignity, and the House, 
being no longer the House, is free to behave 
as it pleases ! 

Union debates are sometimes arranged in 
which two professors, or other gentlemen of 
scholarship and renown, take the leading 
parts. In these, however, the under- 
graduate voice is heard to a much less 
extent, and attractive as such debates may 
be from au educational point of view, they 
do not attract & crowd, as do the political 
debates. 

The Scotch student takes his politics very 
seriously. The Lord Rector of each Uni- 
versity is elected on political grounds, a 
candidate being nominated by each political 
club. As the Lord Rector’s tenure of office 
is for three years, these contests are of 
frequent occurrence. While they last ex- 
citement is at fever heat. Political literature 
of an extremely fiery description is scattered 
broadcast, and prominent students of hoth 
parties are made the subject of caricature 
and libel. When the election is over all are 
friends again as before. 

During the contests between Mr. Chamber- 
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“The boy stood on the burring deck, 
Whence all but he had fied ; 
Tle flame that lit the battle’s wreck 
Shone round him o’er the dead.” 


No, those iconoclastic historians may 
wipe anything else they please out of their 
account of the Battle of the Nile, but we 
mean to stick to that brave boy. 


SCOTCH UNIVERSITY. 


lain and Sir Augustine Birrell, and between 
Lord Rosebery and Lord Kelvin at Glasgow, 
scenes of the wildest description took place. 
The committee-rooms of the Liberal and 
Conservative clubs, in which, as one writer 
has described it, the officials sit “ full of 
bottled beer and an exaggerated sense of 
their own importance," were situated exactly 
Opposite each other, and every evening saw 
the raiding of one room by the inmates of the 
other. At the latter election, a huge batter- 
ing-ram was commandeered by the invaders, 
and this served to break in the barricaded 
windows and doors of the opposite com- 
mittee-rooms, whose inmates defended them- 
selves with a powerful hose. The storming 
party managed to cut the hose, however, and 
victory was thus secured. Large crowds of 
people wa:ched the fight, while the police 
were in evidence to prevent any undue 
violence. The good-nature of the police on 
such occasions is to be commended, and a 
tussle between students and police is of rare 
occurrence. 

On the election day brakes convey the 
voters from all parts of the town, and when 
two rival brakes meet, a battle with pease- 
meal immediately takes place, and often 
those in one of the conveyances are ejected 
by the students in the other, and their brake 
is confiscated. 

At Glasgow the students vote by “ nations," 
being divisions on the basis of place of 
birth, and the majority of nations decides 
the election. If the nations are equally 
divided, the Chancellor has a casting vote. 
When the result is about to be made known, 
a dense crowd of students assembles in 
front of the balcony over the great doorway 
of the University, shouting and singing their 
party songs. The Principal, accompanied by 
the other leading lights among the “ powers 
that be" arrayed in their robes of oflice, 
&ppears on the balcony, and the result is read 
out amid perfect silence. The scene that 
ensues is Chaos. When throats are too sore 
to cheer or groan any longer a procession 
of brakes gaily decorated with party colours 
parades the town and city. 

The Students’ Representative Council is a 
body the functions of which are to “ represent 
the students in matters affecting their 
interest, to afford means of communication 
between students and University authorities, 
and to promote social and academic unity 
among students." Members of this Council 
are elected by every class. There are 
various sub-committees of the Council, such 
as the Book Exchange Committee and the 
Amusements Committee. A magazine is 
issued weekly during the session under the 
editorship of a student appointed by the 
Council. This body, despite the fact that it 
takes itself very seriously, does much really 
good work, and merits the respect of all. 
students. 

Various Inter-University functions, such 
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as an annual conference among delegates 
representing the four Scotch Universities and 
frequent debates, are arranged by the S.R.C., 
which does much, therefore, to broaden the 
views of the students of each University. 

The most popular committee is un- 
doubtedly the Amusements Committee. 
Annually it arranges a “ Students’ Night.” 
Sometimes a part only of a theatre is re- 
served, but on certain occasions the whole 
house has been bought up by the S.R.C. of 
Glasgow University, which took charge of 
the bookings on its own account. A 
students’ programme of songs and choruses 
is arranged, and a student orchestra is 
organised. 

A torchlight procession is the piéce de 
résistance of the Glasgow student. On every 
extraordinary occasion such a procession is 
organised. Of late, those taking part in the 
ceremony have arrayed themselves in fancy 
dress, and, seated on decorated lorries, have 
made their way along the streets headed by a 
hand. To celebrate the relief of Mafeking, 
and Peace, two remarkably good processions 
took place, the costumes of the students 
being of а warlike description. Baden- 
Powells hobnobbed with golden-haired nurse- 
maids, Lord Roberts and Mrs. Kruger 
walked arm in arm, Mephistopheles, High- 
landers, Jews, Crusaders, and Red Indians 
brandished their flaming torches together. 
These processions attract a large crowd, who 
line the road along the route. 

The Glasgow student has got the reputation 
of being an unusually rowdy fellow. Being 
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a Glasgow student myself, I would not for 
worlds admit the charge. Still, there have 
been occasions when his conduct has drawn 
upon him the censure of town and gown. 

The Skating Palace riot may be remembered 
by some. A body of students returning from 
an election procession tried to force their 
way into the Skating Palace. Admittance 
was refused in a manner which aroused the 
ire of the students. They redoubled their 
efforts to get inside, and the management, 
having obtained possession of a hose, turned 
a strong jet of water on the undergraduates, 
who were accordingly forced to beat a retreat. 
They burned for revenge, however, and, mak- 
ing their way to & greengrocer's shop, bought 
up his entire stock of potatoes. Armed in 
this manner, they returned to the Palace and 
used the potatoes as projectiles against the 
glass windows. Mounted police arrived, and 
a general mélée took place, which resulted in 
many broken heads and the arrest of about a 
dozen students. These were defended by the 
late Mr. Comrie Thomson. Q.C., and were 
dismissed with the usual admonition. It 
ought to be mentioned that though it used to 
be a frequent occurrence for students to force 
their way into a place of amusement, yet a 
collection was always made the following day 
in the classes, and the amount, which was 
often considerable, was sent to the manage- 
ment of the place raided. Any damage which 
was done was promptly paid for. 

At Glasgow again—I cannot write from 
experience of the rowdyism of the other 
"Varsity students—a serious disturbance took 


[THE END.] 


place on the occasion of the inaugural address 
of the Principal. With certain students this 
gentleman was not at all popular, and when 
he was appointed Principal they determined 
to “make it hot for him." Accordingly, 
when a large audience of ladies and gentle- 
men assembled in the galleries of the splendid 
Bute Hall to hear the address, they found the 
hall filled with a crowd of noisy students, who 
blew trumpets, rang bells, shouted and sang; 
and, though the perspiring organist played 
the ‘‘ Gaudeamus " with every stop out, not 
a sound of the grand old tune could be heard. 
When the unfortunate Principal rose to speak 
he was greeted with redoubled groans and 
shouts which showed no signs of ceasing. 
At last, after having appealed in vain for 
silence, he made a sign to the bedellus, who, 
lifting the mace, stalked solemnly out of the 
hall, followed by the discomfited Principal 
and professors. It need not be said that 
these had the co-operation of all the fairer- 
minded students in preventing a similar 
scene again. 

But I could write to any length about the 
fun and frolic, the sports, the class-room 
pranks, the jolly evenings spent in a chum’s 
“ diggings" with pipes and choruses in full 
swing, and all the other delights of the 
student's life. In conclusion, I would advise 
any youth who is desirous of a University 
education, and who cannot afford the luxuries 
of Oxford or Cambridge, to come to one of 
our northern Universities. In the words 
of the canny old Scotch proverb, he might 
* Gang faurer and fare waur." 
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= possession of a garden оп the bank of 
a river was one of the dreams of my 
boyhood—a river whose farther marge should 
be fringed with a dense growth of willow, 
alder, and other riparian trees and shrubs, 
to screen me from the prying eyes of the 
multitude—a river from whose pellucid 
depths I might, when so disposed, beguile 
the too confiding trout, and watch the 
painted kingfisher dart to and fro, like a ray 
of living light, or plunge beneath the wave 
and -with unerring aim capture the passing 
minnow-—a river where stately swans should 
sail'majestically up and down, and dusky 
water-hens flutter by, jerking snow-white 
tails xs they disappeared in the undergrowth 
at my approach—a river, in fact, the very 
crown and perfection of rivers, for it should 
never overflow its banks or run dry; and not 
long since I thought I had almost, if not 
quite, reached the realisation of my dream. 
Yet, strange to say, I am not sure that I 
was altogether satisfied, for the river that 
borders the domain, and more especially the 
trees that overhang it, make the lower part 
of the garden damp, and foster the develop- 
ment of innumerable midges that render 
walking, and particularly sitting, there dis- 
agreeable on a summer’s evening. 


A RIVERSIDE GARDEN. 
By Dr. W. T. GREENE, M.A., F.Z.S. 


Nevertheless the garden is a lovely spot, 
and the high red-brick wall that surrounds 
it a picture by itself; its foundation is said 
to date back to “ the spacious times of Great 
Elizabeth,” though the house to which it is 
attached scarcely warrants the assumption ; 
but, of course, that may have been “restored ’’ 
and—ruined. 

The farther bank of the river rises for a 
considerable distance in a gentle slope thickly 
planted with lofty trees of more than a 
century’s growth, which add a finish to the 
garden, a veritable diamond in a setting of 
emerald, flanked by rubies on either side. 
Many birds find an asylum there, and grow 
fat and lazy of wing on their pilfering of 
summer fruit, which is scarcely grudged 
them, for they repay the theft with light- 
long music that is prolonged far into the 
night by the nightingales, as harmless as 
they are melodious. 

In a lofty hedge of box that shuts off from 
the rest of the garden an umbrageous alley 
of flowering shrubs on the one hand and the 
softly and silently flowing river on the other, 
the song-thrush builds her mud-lined nest 
and hatches her deep-blue, black-spotted 
eggs, almost side by side with her near 
relative the missel-thrush, whose eggs are 
greyish-white, streaked, and lined with 
brownish-red, and her more distant relation, 
the blackbird, with eggs resembling, in all 
but size, those of the crafty and predacious 
magpie, a rare visitor, and more esteemed on 
that account, for distance lends enchant- 
ment to more things than a view. 

A pair of kingfishers now and then dart 
up and down the river, or perch on the boughs 
that overhang its farther marge, their gor- 
geous livery of green and blue and orange 
flashing in the intervals of sunshine like a 


wandering rainbow; but they have to be 
waited for in silence and with patience, for 
they are wary. So many of their kindred 
have succumbed to snare and gun in order 
to figure in more or less painful and dis- 
torted attitudes in the show-cases of the local 
taxidermist that the survivors have learned 
caution from the sad experience of their 
friends and allies, whose fate their vigilance 
may help them to escape for a season. 

The cushat coos both morning and even- 
ing among the trees beyond the river, and 
now and then make a predatory inroad into 
the domain, taking toll of peas and lettuce, 
if not of summer fruit, which is carried off 
in bulk by certain jackdaws that consort 
with a large colony of rooks that has been 
established for untold generations of these 
long-lived birds in elms, beeches, and horse- 
chestnuts on the farther bank of the stream, 
down which stately swans often glide, fol- 
lowed by a troop of “ugly ducklings,” whieh 
are among the most helpless of aquatic 
fowl until they have grown their wing- 
feathers, when they fly — heavily, indeed, but 
surely—night and morning, to and from 
their haunts in some enclosed grounds that 
belong to the lord of the manor higher up 
the river. A two-foot-high fence keeps them 
from trespassing in the garden, over which 
they not infrequently take a laboured flight. 

These swans are popularly supposed to be 
the property of his most gracious Majesty the 
King, and are respected on that account by 
the inhabitants of the adjoining town, many 
of whom feed them daily, some with corn 
and some with crumbs of bread, which the 
birds accept with a stately grace and dignity 
that contrasts favourably with the unseemly 
haste and greediness of certain snow-white 
ducks, whose presence in the vicinity of 


their cygnets is resented by the swans with 
hiss and angry motion both of head and 
wing; but the smaller fowl take care to 
keep beyond the reach of their majestic 
congeners, and contrive, in spite of them, to 
obtain a fair share of any food that may be 
going. 

Notwithstanding its size, the swan is a 
delicate feeder, living for the most part on 
grass and aquatic weeds, though small 
molluscs and various water 
insects are also eaten, but it 
is unable to take anything 
larger than a grain of Indian 
corn, and if given an apple 
will bite it into minute por- 
tions, which are swallowed 
with much deliberation, each 
morsel being plainly visible 
during its passage along the 
gullet to the crop. 

It is said that a man's leg 
has been broken by а blow 
from the pinion of a swan's 
wing, and that a male in 
defence of his sitting mate 
has been known to drown a 
fox ; but these swans are tame 
and not at all viciously in- 
clined, for they rarely, if ever, 
resort to active  reprisals 
should a mischievous boy or 
dog venture to interfere with 
them, even when they have 
young ones to watch over and 
proteet. 

When the latter are full- 
fledged the whole party, if 
molested, will spread their 
short round wings and hie 
them quickly out of reach of 
either foe, but while the cyg- 
nets are unable to fly they 
all keep together in the middle 
of the stream, though the 
father swan has been known 
to rush at an aggressor, and in 
the case of one small boy, 
who was throwing stones at 
them, to seize him by the 
foot and drag him into the 
water, where he would have 
fared badly had he not been 
promptly rescued—a wetter 
and a wiser lad. 

As might be expected, the 
garden is full of frogs and 
toads. So numerous, indeed, 
are the former when they quit 
the water after discarding 
their tadpole tails and gills, 
that a visitor who saw them 
hopping and crawling in 
numbers about the paths and 
flower-beds ventured ап 
opinion that there had been 
a shower of the reptiles ; but, 
many as they are, they do no 
harm, and after a time almost 
entirely disappear, having 
fallen an easy prey to the 
jackdaws, perhaps, or maybe 
to the dabchicks that fre- 
quent the boundary stream 
and make incursions into the 
garden. 

How bold the birds are 
may be gathered from the fact that less than 
a hundred paces from where I was sitting as 
I penned these lines a blackbird suddenly 
pounced down upon a strawberry-bed, and 
almost immediately flew away again with a 
big berry in his mouth, although the plants 
were thought to have been securely netted ; 
but evidently the winged robber knew of a weak 
place in the prctective covering, and availed 
himself of it to secure the morsel he longed 
for and to effect his escape with the booty. 
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The summer birds that frequent the garden 
are many, and of various kinds. The chiff- 
chaff is the first of them to arrive, and does 
not confine its rambles to the shade and 
banks of the river, but with restless energy 
flits on quivering wings about the tennis- 
lawn, and even finds its way into the green- 
houses, where it does a great deal of good by 
picking up insects, though its presence in 
those enclosures is looked upon with sus- 
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To see and hear the rooks and jackdaws 
returning to their roost on a summer's even- 
ing, between five and six o'clock, is some- 
thing not soon to be forgotten. they fly so 
high, and make such a clamour, which is 
kept up among the beech.tree boughs until 
dusk, the sharp “jack, jack’’ of the daws 
forming the treble to the deeper bass of the 
rooks’ “caw, caw.” 

In one sense rooks are crows and in another 
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picion by the gardener, who has strict orders 
—which it galls him to obey—not to interfere 
with the birds. 

The garden-warbler and the whitethroat 
are more numerous than the chiffchaff, and 
much more familiar, for they sit and sing 
on the fence round the tennis-lawn or court, 
even when a game is in progress, darting 
away every now and then to secure a passing 
fly, and returning to their favourite perch to 
devour the captive at their leisure. 


they are not, for the rook differs from the 
crow in many respects; it is a good deal 
smaller, for example, and of a different 
colour, though at a distance both of them 
seem black; but really the rook has a lovely 
blue metallic reflection on the feathers of 
the back and breast, while in the case 
of the crow the prevailing tints are green 
and bronze; but above and beyond all 
differentiating marks, the base of the rook's 
bill ig of a-dulikhaki colour, rugose and bare, 
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while that of the crow is feathered to the 
nostrils. 

The robin deserts us in the summer, to come 
back when shorter days and the chilly breezes 
of autumn and winter make it more difficult 
for him to pick up a livelihood in the open; 
but when hunger presses, he grows bolder, 
and hops with confidence to our doors, where 
he knows heis sure of a welcome, and, above 
all, secure from molestation by a cat. 

For so bold and familiar a bird the robin 
is wonderfully shy, which sounds paradoxical, 
but is not. He is bold, not to say audacious, 
when he alone is concerned, and correspond- 
ingly shy and retiring when the safety of a 
small and helpless family demands his care. 

Although the most exemplary and affection- 
ate of parents so long as his attentions are 
indispensable for the welfare of his brood, as 
soon as the latter are full grown he and his 
partner turn on them with the fury of an 
Amurath, and rend and slay them if they do 
not promptly fly beyond the reach of their 
progenitors. Unkind as this conduct on the 
part of the old robins may appear to be, it is 
a case of self-preservation, and no more, for 


owing to the nature of their food, and the 


competition of other insectivorous birds, old 
and young would run the risk of being starved 
if they all remained together. 

There is а great deal of fruit besides straw- 
berries in the riverside garden, and the birds 
take toll of it all; the cherries, perhaps, 
suffer most, and I must admit that it is 
annoying to see the stones hanging to the 
stalks without a vestige of pulp, which has 
all been carried off by feathered thieves, who 
are not deterred even by nets from their mal- 
practices; but the robbers occasionally get 
caught, or hang themselves in the netting, 
which is some consolation to the gardener, if 
not much to the owner of the place, who 
regrets the loss not so much of the cherries 
as of the birds. 

The currants and raspberries suffer too, red 
currants more than white or black, but rasp- 
berries more than any, and starlings, black- 
birds; and thrushes are the principal offenders, 
though the whitethroats and garden-warblers 
help themselves freely to the currants, and 
even the sparrows are by no means blameless 
in the matter. It is when the pears are ripe, 
however, that the thrushes and blackbirds 
enjoy themselves to the uttermost, and the 
blackcaps come from the neighbouring plan- 
tations to gorge themselves on luscious William 
pears, for which the gardener says they would 
sacrifice their souls; and so, perhaps, they 
might if they had any, as many of their 
human fellow-creatures do for little more. 

The flowers in the garden have no attraction 
for the birds, but much for the bees. many of 
which are killed and eaten by the tits, which 
pretty and active little creatures are vowed by 


THE PUBLIC-SCHOOL CRICKET CAPTAINS 
By T. C. CorriNes (Essex County Club). 


| schools this year have been having a 

very busy time indeed, and the feature 
of the season is the good show made by the 
Scottish schools. 

At University College, J. A. Morley was 
captain and there were old choices left 
from last year—W. А. Goodchild, J. N. 
Crawford, S. A. Gard, J. D. Jones, and R. 
Ridding. Goodchild and Roberts are the 
regular bowlers, and Jones, Crawford, Rid- 
ding, Glanfield are all fair change bowlers. 

The first two matches were drawn in the 
school'sfavour. The opponents were King's 
College School and Mill Hill School. The 
players who have got their colours are F. H. 
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the gardener to be “ ruination to the trees ’’ ; 
and he would like, if he dared, to shoot them 
every one, forgetting, or not considering, that 
more buds would be knocked down by one 
discharge of a gun loaded with small shot, 
than a dozen tits could pick off in a year. 

As it is, far more fruit is formed than the 
trees can support, so that much of it falls off 
in an immature state ; what then would it be 
were the birds not to do a little pruning? 
Probably there would be no fruit at all, or, if 
there were, it would be eaten up by cater- 


pillars, legions of which are destroyed every — 


season by the birds. 

It is generally conceded that there is no 
more lovely flower than the rose ; more showy 
blooms there may be—orchids for example, 
that vie with each other in eccentricity of 
form and gorgeous colouring, but most of 
them are scentless and some even exhale a 
disgusting odour; while the rose charms two 
genses by its perfection of form and its exquisite 
fragrance, and reigns supreme, the empress- 
queen of flowers. 

The worthy fellow who presides over the 
riverside garden has a method of managing 
his roses that I have never seen followed else- 
where. The roses are all on their own roots, 
and send up a quantity of long, strong shoots 
every season, some of which produce blooms 
at their free extremities inthe autumn, but 
some do not, and these are the better blossom- 
bearers in the following summer. Towards 
the end of autumn or the beginning of winter 
the long new shoots are bent down and pegged 
fast to the ground, while all the old wood is 
cut away, and in spring the tied-down shoots 
send up from every joint a branch that flowers 
profusely from the end of June to the middle 
sometimes of August, and even to the end of 
the month. 

Ferns grow in the greatest luxuriance оп and 
near theriver's brink. Some specimens of the 


Wadham, E. B. Glanfield, A. H. Read, and 
C. K. Roberts. It is pleasing to know that 
the captain is a special reader of the “ B.O.P.” 
There were over twenty-one matches and the 
opponents include King's College School, 
Mill Hill School, St. Dunstan's College, City 
of London School, and Blackheath Proprie- 
tary School. 

Blair Lodge is one of the Scotch centres of 
cricket. Last year the boys tied Loretto for 


the third place. But it was hard luck that. 


two matches out of five should not have been 
played. The catching and wicket-keeping 
were very good to begin with, but fell off 
towards the end of the season. Townsend 


kind known as the bird's-nest fern, of which 
I believe the scientific name is Filiz mas, 
have fronds from three to five feet long; 
hart's-tongue ferns also attain to unusually 
large dimensions, both as regards the length 
and breadth of their fronds; but these two 
species are all that flourish out of doors, 
though the lady fern, the oak fern, and a 
few other indigenous species are grown in 
& cool glass-house, where they thrive fairly 
well in pots, but I suspect would do still 
better if planted in & suitable situation out 
of doors. 

Of true autumnal flowers it is too early to 
say much, when larkspurs, snapdragons, 
asters, doronicums, sunflowers, zinnias, and a 
host of other garden favourites promise well 
for future display. 

The common teazel is a notable plant, and 
& iew specimens are an ornament to any 
garden when well grown. Erect of habit, the 
teazel attains a height of from four to five 
feet, and the leaves form a cup, that is always 
full of water, at every joint; the upper 
receptacles are capable of holding nearly a 
quarter of a pint of water, so that a tadpole 
will live in one of them and complete his 
metamorphosis there, for little insects get 
drowned in the cups formed by the leaves 
clasping the stem of the teazel, which 
terminates, at last, in a thin reed-like rod 
that bears at its free extremity the pyriform 
head of blossoms, each armed with a strong 
hook that is utilised by manufacturers of 
cloth—for although art has in so many cases 
superseded the instruments of Nature’s own 
handiwork, woolcombers so far have been un- 
able to do without the teazel. 

When it is added that a run six times 
round it is equivalent to walking a statute 
mile along the King’s high-road, some idea 
may be formed of the dimensions of the river- 
side garden I have endeavoured to describe. 
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and Walker and C. Russell did well. C. Renny, 
W. H. Pallett, A. Purvis, W. C. A. Gray, 
N. A. Coward, H. Hollway, E. S. Barlow, 
F. Beattie, and J. A. Hoss are the new 
choices. C. Noon, the captain, and Н. 5. 
Walker are the only three players that are 
old ones. 

At Repton R. A. Young was captain and 
members of the 1902 eleven are J. H. Craw- 
ford, E. A. Greswell, R. H. Longbourne, R. A. 
Mark, A. F. Morcom, and E. H. Page. The 
programme included matches with Derby 
Friars, Notts Amateurs, Uppingham, Free 
Foresters, and Malvern College. The school 
ran up a total of 397 agaiust the Incogniti, 


and C. S. Meyer made 66 runs and N. V. C. 
Turner 79 not out. The Incogs made 191 
and 199, and included C. L. Townsend, who 
made 77. Morcom, Creswell, Parkin, and 
Crawford all bowled well. The eleven had a 
useful bowler in Parkin, and appear a very 
even lot. Really Derby County ought to 
benefit. On June 19 and 20 the old boys 
were beaten by 281to 140 and 145. Young 
made 50, Creswell 73, Meyer 60. W. L. 
Price took a dozen wickets, and Crawford 
bowled well. 
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J. A. MORLEY, Captain of University College School. 


Another London school that had a remark- 
ably good fixture list is Highgate, where H. A. 
Kirke is the captain. A. W. F. Burton is 
secretary. The following members are of 
last year’s eleven: H. L. Knollys, H. M. 
Eldridge, A. M. Neal, A. B. Lushington, 
A. P. Sayer, A. M. Daniels. These stayed 
to assist in the programme this year, 
and the first team have played about a 
dozen matches. They met Felsted School, 
Merchant Taylors’ School, St. John’s School, 
Leatherhead, all at home, and travelled to 
Aldenham to play the school, and to 
Canterbury to play the King’s School. The 
M.C.C. were met on June 27 and Hampstead 
Club on July 4. The second eleven had 
four matches and the lower clubs had two. 


Mr. P. W. Oscroft, the famous Notts amateur, 


took an eleven to the school. Mr. C. J. B. 
Marriott, the veteran footballer and a writer 
for the “B.O.P.,” is a master here and 
takes an enthusiastic interest in all sports. 
On June 24 Merchant Taylors’ School 
were beaten by 33 runs. Kirke 32, Neal 20, 
were the best scorers, and the captain took 
8 wickets from the viaitors. 

From Rossall School came the usual neat 
list of cricket fixtures. J. S. Jobson was 
captain, and he filed a like position in 
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1901; with H. F. Mugliston there were three 
old colours—the two just mentioned and 
E. C. Jubb, last year's skipper. Of the 
eleven matches several were two days. 


G. BELCHER, Captain of Brighton College. 


Loretto Sehool and Shrewsbury School were 
the two school matches of the M.C.C. and 
Ground, and Liverpool and Ground also met 
them. A good trial has been given to R. C. 


K. RAYNOR, Captain of School House, Ipswich. 


Cutter, J. N. Johnson, A. Peltzer, R. Powell, 
T. Hudson, T. S. Stafford, W. W. Martin, 
G. E. Baylis (a promising left-hand batsman), 
A. Hedman, and V. Edwards. The bowlers 


FRED. J. FALCONER, Captain of Edinburgh Academy. 


are Mugliston (slow right hand) and Powell 
(fast medium right). Last year, I believe, 
they created something like a record by beat- 
ing both Loretto and Shrewsbury. 

The Ardingly College team this year were 
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led by T. E. R. Harris, who was a member of 
last year's eleven, but most of the others 
have left. There were a number of promising 
recruits in the school, but the batting was 
weak. The fielding was, however, good, and 
there were several bowlers. There were nine 
matches, and the M.C.C. were played on 
May 8. The other matches included the 
Stores and Brighton. But the school wants 
a professional coach. The ground is in excel- 
lent order. Mr. George Brann and Mr. W. New- 
ham, both County plarers, hail from here. 
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K. BRAMALL, Captain of Mill Hill 


Brighton College had а very long 
programme, and there certainly ought to be 
some very good recruits. The old choices 
left over from last year were: G. Belcher 
(captain), G. E. De Smidt, and A. L. S. Hose; 
but the rest of the places have had to be 
filled, and the most promising talent among 
the younger players is to be found in T. J. 
Bartley, R. A. Smith, D. S. Shallow, A. W. 
Shallow, and W. B. Blatch. 

De Smidt was second in the averages last 
year and Belcher fourth, while Rose and Bel- 
cher proved a most useful pair of bowlers. 
The chief matches were, in a list of fifteen, 
against Dulwich, St.gPaul's School, Christ’s 
Hospital, and Lancing College; while the 
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M.C.C. and Ground, Eastbourne, and Reigate 
tested the ability of the young players to a 
very large extent. In one early match the 
College made 252 for 7 wickets. Belcher 
made 95, A. L. Rose, not out, 56. F. P. 
Blinkhardt, J. D. Fuller, and T. A. 
Ridgway are the new men in the first 
eleven. 

K. Raynor was the captain of Ipswich 
School, and a long list of matches included 
Norwich School, Bury St. Edmund’s School, 
the Colonial College, Beccles School, and 
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Chigwell School; and the novel fixture is the 
match against the Suffolk Clergy. 

The Edinburgh Academicals had F. J. 
Falconer as the captain of the school. The 
Academicals played seventeen matches, in- 
cluding the Royal High School at Holyrood, 
Perthshire, Cupar, Clackmannan County ; 
Cupar at Raeburn Place. The West of 
Scotland are met at Partick. The Academy 
also played seventeen matches, and Wat- 
son’s College and Fettes away from home; 
Loretto at Pinkie, Royal High School and 


W. J. B. CROUCH, Captain of Forest. School, 
Walthamstow. - 


Merchiston at Raeburn Place ; Glenalmond 
away ; Blair Lodge at Raeburn Place. 

At Loretto M. J. D. Kerr is captain and P. І. 
Hunting is secretary. There were five of the 
last year's team left, and ап excellent amount 
of material to work upon. Last year, the 
then captain, Kidston, was a century scorer, 
and H. W. Godby was another. P.L. Hunt- 
ing is a good bat and had an average of 13, 
while Kerr is a uscful bowler. There were 
fifteen matches to be played at the school, 
and the opponents included Glenalmond, 
Fettes, Rossall, Merchiston, and Blair Lodge. 
Several of these were@wo-day matches, and 
a big fight was made for the Scottish 
Championship, won by Fettes. 
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D. J. T. JAMIESON, Captain of Fettes. 


From Forest School, Walthamstow, we 
received a promising list of matches. The 
old colours were W. J. B. Crouch, a left- 
hand medium bowler, H. R. Bonsey, and 
S. R. Simonds, and S. J. Hose, a left-hand 
bowler of the slow medium type. The most 
promising recruits were A. J. Waugh, a good 
bat and medium-pace right-hand bowler, and 
B. G. Guy and J. C. Custance, both excellent 
bats; while C. V. Mercer was a fine medium 
right-hand bowler; G. R. Watson and W. L. 
Johnson are also likely to be useful mien. 
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The eleven men seem to be a fairly balanced 
side, the strongest points being batting and 
fielding. The school matches were against 
Merchant Taylors’ School, St. John’s School, 
Leatherhead, Aldenham School, Epsom 
College, Royal Naval School, Eltham. The 
school had to meet the M.C.C. and Ground, 
and the Essex Club and Ground at Leyton. 
Up to the end of June, S. R. Simonds was 
at the head of the averages, and had scored, 
in eleven innings, 156 runs (twice not out)— 
average, 17°53. Waugh, Watson, and Guy 
had all done well. Crouch had taken 51 
wickets at a cost of 11°17 runs each. The 
School fielding was good, but the slow wickets 
and the fact that the batsmen were not used 
to them have not helped matters. 

At Fettes College, D. J. T. Jamieson was the 
captain, and the secretary J. E. M’Intyre. 
There were three elevens, who all had a full 
list of matches. These Scotch schools 
certainly play a lot of cricket, and ought to 
resurrect thé game in Scotland. The first 
eleven had twenty-one matches, and included 
Merchiston away, Edinburgh Academy, Blair 
Lodge, and Glenalmond at Fettes, and 
Loretto at Loretto. Edinburgh University, 
the Grange, Lasswade, and Brunswick made 
up a long list. The second eleven played 
twelve matches, and met the Merchiston 
and Loretto elevens, while the third team 
had eleven matches to play. 
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N. C. FRANKLIN-SMITH, Cuptain of Uppingham. 


At Uppingham, N. C. Franklin-Smith was 
captain, and the old colours were L. J. Reiss, 
C. Palmer, L. Carr, J. Swindells. Other pro- 
mising playeis were C. S. Hurst, B. W. Dent, 
L. Bailey, H. C. C. Tufnell, and G. Moore. 
H. Martin was a left-handed bowler of great 
promise. The matches were ten in number, 
and nearly all two days’. The schools that 
had to be inet were Malvern and Haileybury, 
both away from home, and Repton at home. 
The Notts Amateurs, Quidnuncs, Incogniti, 
and Free Foresters were also met. Against 
the Incogniti the College played a great 
game, and Reiss, L. Carr, a new importa- 
tion, Hurst, H. F. P. Hearson, another new 
man, and B. W. Dent all batted well. 
Swindells, Hurst, Wimble, Reiss are all 
bowlers. Martin is & fine wicket-keeper. 
The School match against Repton was 
played on June 10 and 11. Repton won by 
an innings and 27 runs. The captain made 
91 and Reiss 60. The match against Malvern 
ended in a draw, or the School would have 
been beaten. Against 273 and 226 for 4 
wickets they could only make 179 and 181. 
Dent made 57 and 30, and Hurst and Carr 
did well. 

From Christ’s Hospital, who have an 
excellent ground at their new quarters at 
Horsham, we hear that H. T. Wickham was 
captain, and the new choices were Laades- 
Chester, Allen, Jackson, Philip, Ford, and 


Gurd. The old choices left from last year 
were the following: H. T. Wickham, captain, 
A. D. Ellis, H. C. Partridge, F. W. Stewart, 
C. G. Toone. The schools which were met 


` included Lancing College, Cranleigh School, 


Royal Naval School, Epsom College, St. 
John's School, Brighton College, and the 
Old Boys. We are very pleased indeed to 
see that a great deal of interest is taken in 
the second eleven. 

Westminster had as captain H. Logan. 
There were six of last year’s eleven left 


H. T. WickHAM, Captain of Christ's Hospital, 
Horsham. 


besides the captain — C. Powers, R. G. 
Gardner, E. W. D. Colt Williams, F. S. 
Fleuret, and A. T. Coleby. Amongst the other 
players there were promising bats in G. L 
Crowe, E. W. Lane Claypon, and O. H.. 
Walters, while very useful change bowlers 
are to be found in L. G. Kirkpatrick and 
J. Hepburn. The school match was against 
Charterhouse, and was played this year on the 
pretty ground in Vincent Square. Last year 
“ The Carthusians " won very easily indeed. 
At the end cf June the School match was 
played, and Westminster made 170 against 
156 by the Charterhouse boys. Crowe 40, 
Logan 41, and Fleuret 22, did well. Powers 
and Gardner bowled well. 
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From Mill Hill School we learn that the list 
was & very good one. Six of last year's team 
still remain in the school. K. Bramall was 
the captain,‘and the other members were J. К. 
Dick, J. F. Ewen, W. M. Penny, and L. M. 
Taylor, while six of the second eleven remain. 
Best of all was Bramall, the captain. With 
two very good bowlers, and four or five good 
bats, they did not do badly. Above all, every 
member of the team was keen. The captain 
wishes success to the “ B.O.P.," and we recip- 
rocate. There were at least eighteen matches 


for the first eleven, and they included several 
schools— University College School, Bedford 
Modern School, the Leys School, the Royal 
Naval School, and Wellingborough Grammar 
School, and also the match with the M.C.C. 
This great Free Church school must have 
some very poweiful cricket talent, and a 
programme equal to any publie school in 
the country. The second eleven had eleven 


matches arranged, and this is a matter we 
strongly urge upon their schools, as the 
reserve are the hope of cricket reformers. 


К. E. Н. BAILY, Captain of Harrow. 


At Lancing College, A. J. Campbell was 
captain, and G. E. Brisley, C. H. Wade, H. C. 
Greenfield, H. Bartrum, L. C. Spake, and 
H. M. Macalaster were old members of last 
year's eleven. The most prominent new 
men were B. E. Matheson, P. A. Chasemore, 
M. Custance, R. F. Bentley, F. W. Ground. 
Against the Old Carthusians tbe school 
scored 259, Wade making 72, Spake and 
Macalaster each getting over 40. Campbell, 
Greenfield, and Bartrum were all bowlers. 
Against Christ’s Hospital the College did 
well. They dismissed the school for 46, and 
the captain took 7 wickets for 18 runs and 
Wade 3 for 23. Lancing made 198 and 
Matheson made 79, and Bartrum and 
Macalaster also scored well. The College 


T. B. C. Р1ввотт, Captain of Tonbridge. 
1 
# had a good season, and the eleven contained 
® some useful bats. 
J’ At Harrow, R. E. Н. Baily was captain, and 
|) thelistcontained ten fixtures. Mr. М.С. Kemp, 
ø the famous gentleman player for Kent, Oxford, 
fi and England, is a master here and opened 
5 the season with a match against the boys. 
ø In June, the Household Brigade, Free 
Foresters, Oxford Authentics, Harlequins, 
¢ M.C.C. and Ground, and I Zingari were met, 
p and in July the Old Harrovians and Eton at 
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Lord’s. The Household Brigade were beaten 
by 4 wickets and 108 runs. C. B. W. 
Magnay, C. S. Rattigan, and L. S. Bolter all 
made over 50, and there was plenty of good 
batting in the team. Е. Н. Н. Edge, К. G. 
Barnes, G. A. Phelips, A. M. Appleby and 
R. Foster, R. W. P. Henery and P. R. 
Clutterbuck, were the other members of the 
team. The captain was the wicket-keeper, 
and Appleby, bearer of a great name, is a 
good bowler, while Magnay, Foster. Barnes, 
and Clutterbuck can all bowl. F. J. V. 
Hopley and C. H. Eyre last year went to 
Cambridge. Barnes is a left-hand medium 
bowler. G. A. Phelips was head of the bowling 
averages last year and took 24 wickets at a 
cost of exactly 8 runs each. Against the Free 
Foresters, on June 6, the School made 263 
for 7 wickets, and got rid of their opponents 
for 258. Magnay 53, Rattigan 51, Barnes 
64, Baily 52, were the chief scorers. N. F. 
Druce, E. J. Whately, M. C. Kemp, G. W. 
Ricketts, and Bromley-Davenport were all in 
the team. Eton won easily. 

Tonbridge had only three old colours—the 
captain (T. B. C. Piggott), W. B. Lethbridge, 
and J. L. Waggett. The year’s programme 
was a very heavy one. There were twelve 
matches, but only one took place in May— 
the School v. the Town. In June, the Blue 
Mantles, Blackheath, Bickley Park, Oxford 


F. 8. CANNELL, Captain of Epsom College. 


Harlequins, and Hertford College, Oxford, 
were played, and also the school match 
against Dulwich College and the Old Boys. 
In July, the M.C.C., Free Foresters, West 
Kent, and Band of Brothers were met. The 
season did not open well, for the Town made 
256 for 8 wickets, and time alone saved the 
School, who made 115 for 10 wickets. The 
new choices included H. S. Watford, C. F. 
Sadler, N. L. Colley, A. E. Killick, G. 8. 
Bryan-Brown, D. R. Solomon, Н. 8. Finch, 
J. W. Adams, and E. T. Price. Watford, 
Adams, and Price can get runs. Adams, 
Price, Lethbridge, Colley, and Finch can all 
bowl. 

Epsom College had this year as its captain 
F. S. Cannell. The old choices were L. K. 
Cooper, who was top of the bowling averages 
last year, C. Gibson and W. H. Eggar, who 
were both improved bats, G. E. Neligan, and 
F. G. Gibson. The new men included A. 
Richardson, who seems likély to turn out an 
excellent wicket-keeper; S. H. Stretton is & 
promising bat, combining a safe defence 
with excellent hitting power; C. Neild, be- 
sides being a brilliant field, is a useful bowler 
and very likely to develop into a good bat. 
There were thirteen matches on this year's 
card. In May, St. John's School, Leather- 
head, Masters, and Marlboro' Blues were 
met, and in June, Ashtead, Surrey Colts, 
Forest School, Christ's Hospital, Cranleigh 
School, Merchant Taylors' School, and Old 
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Boys. In July, Surbiton, M.C.C., and 
Middlesex Hospital were to be played. 
The second eleven have also four matches to 
play. The Surrey Colts beat the School by 
266 to 91. Stretton batted well. 


St. Peter’s School at York is captained by 
M. H. T. Roy, and he has tbe assistance of 
G. A. Fisher, L. M. Cadle, P. H. Yeld. 

The matches are against Romany C.C., 
Amplefirth College, Durham School, Bootham 
School, Pocklington School, and Hymer's 
College, and are a dozen in number. 


There 
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M. H. T. Roy, Captain of St. Peter's, York. 


is an excellent second eleven and six fixtures 
have been arranged. 

Eton had K. I. Nicholl, J. E. E. Bankes, A. 
F. Lambert, C. N. Crankshaw, J. C. Boles, 
H. C. Cumberbatch, G. Aspinall, J. N. 
Horlick, К. P. Birchenough, C. E. Lucas, 
R. B. Scholfield, and Hon. H. F. Charteris. 
Nicholl was a century scorer last year, 
and there were no old choices but Bankes. 
Against Liverpool, Nicholl, Crankshaw, 
Aspinall, and Boles all showed good form, 
and Bankes, Lambert, Aspinall, and Nicholl 
against the twenty-two. But here, as else- 
where, bad weather spoilt the team. 

At St. John's School, Leatherhead, H. H. 
Cooke was the captain, and the eleven had a 
long programme. №. Manning, Е. G. Edwards, 


J. T. GINGELL, Captain of Grammar School, Bishop's 
Stortford. 


H. V. Noble, R. R. R. Fletcher, A. O. Evans, 
R. E. A. Ingram, J. F. Barton, W. T. C. 
Armstrong, E. R. Stagg, and E. S. Turner 
completed the team. Against Mr. A. M. 
Latham's team the school only made 104, and 
the visitors made 489 for 6 wickets. Cooke, 
Noble, Fletcher, Barton, Armstrong, and 
Stagg can all get runs and there are several 
good bowlers in the team. They beat the 
Royal School of Mines by 129 (8 wickets) to 50. 
Noble batted well and Cooke and Edwards 
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bowled well. On June 22 they met the 
M.C.C. and Ground and made 67 against 120 
and 127. Cooke and Noble scored double 
figures, and Cooke and Ingram bowled well. 

The Grammar School, Bishop’s Stortford, 
had J. T. Gingellas captain, and the old choices 
were C. A. Fitch, J. Inman, W. Gingell. The 
new players were R. Speechly, C. E. Dupére, 
S. Smith, G. Smith, J. Barker, R. Wiltshire, 
and C. Battiscombe. There was a good list 
of matches and a capital ground. 

At Charterhouse, G. T. Branston, C. A. L. 
Payne, R. A. Bruce-Pembroke, H. C. Growse, 
E. S. Cripps, C. V. L. Hooman, J. W. 
Buchanan, H. J. B. Fry, J. C. D. Teltey, 
H. A. Gilbert, and J. S. Strange formed the 
eleven. Against the Western, a team com- 
prising F. G. MacLaren, E. Rowley, J. E. 
Stanning, who made 337, the school made 
252 for 3 wickets—Branston not out 108, 
Payne86. Gilbert, Teltey, and Branston are 
bowlers. Against the Incogniti, the School 
made 144 against 115—Branston 42 and 
Payne 24, and tbe former bowled well. 

Sherborne had three members of last 
year's eleven left —P. Smith, A. H. Ross, 
T. Lang —and the first named was the leader. 
Ross is a splendid field and Lang is a grace- 
ful bat. The best men of the second division 
were W. T. Ross, R. J. Bamberger, and 
D. G. Campbell. Campbell and Bam- 


Tiverton. 


berger have the making of good bowlers in 
them ; the first named is a right-hand and 
the latter is a left-hahd slow to medium 
bowler. Among the rest, Brown is a wicket- 
keeper of more than average merit. Homfray 
a fair bat, and Northey, Cole, Crichton, and 
Bond have all pluyed. The list of fixtures 
included a match with the Incogniti and 
St. Paul’s School, the M.C.C., and Bradfield. 
‘The Incogniti match took place on June 8 
and 9, and the visitors made 448 and the 
School only got 128 and 84. Homfray was 
top scorer. 

St. Paul’s School had a busy season at 
Kensington, and only two old men were 
left—B. M. Wakeling and L. Bromley. 
L. H. S. Waterall, C. A. Bolter, E. C. Reid 
R. H. Scott, H. W. Harding, wicket-keeper, 
G. C. Smyth, R. P. Franklin. 

The list of matches was very moderate. and 
included Bedford Grammar School, Sherborne 
School, Brighton College, and Dulwich 
College. 

Merchant Taylors’ School was beaten by 
Aldenham in the school contest. For the 
* Snippers," who had M. B. Elderton as 
captain, and K. Perks, G. Viner, and M. 
W. Sayer from last year, Perks did well, 
making 51, and Hammond and Reeves 
got double figures. R. Н. Wells, E. Sanders, 
N. Fuller, T. H. Elderton, A. L. Anderton, 
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C. W. Reeves, were new choices. They played 
Leys School, Forest School, St. John’s 
School, Leatherhead, Felsted, Highgate, 
Epsom Schools in June, and Bedford Gram- 
mar School and the M.C.C. in July. Wells 
and Hammond are useful bowlers. 
Haileybury had a delightful ground, and 
the Herts School had a good programme of 


H. V. BEVINGTON, Captain of Haileybury College. 


twelve contests. The M.C.C. were met and 
then Wellington College, and also Upping- 
ham School, this year away. At Lord’s, 
the eleven appeared on the first day of 
August to play Cheltenham College. H. V. 
Bevington was the captain, and with him were 
W. G. Heymann, G. N. Bignell, and A. Е. В. 
Littlewood. Against the M.C.C. and Ground 
on June à the College scored 272 and won 
easily. The new choices, J. C. Ford, W. M. 
Grylls, F. Fremer, J. D. Mumby, C. H. 
Frisby, J. R. B. Bond, A. Howard, gave a 
good account of themselves ; Frisby 80, Ford 
30, Howard 19, Heymann 61, were the chief 
scorers. Howard and Heymann bowled well 
against a fairly strong side. Against the 
Eton Ramblers the School scored 199 to 151. 
Mumby. Howard, Bond, Heymann all batted 
well. Eton played Hon. A. Lyttelton, Hon. 
С. W. Lyttelton, and three Goslings. 
Shrewsbury had as captain R. D. Craig, and 
had a two days’ match with the M.C.C. and 
Ground included in a dozen fixtures. They 
played Rossall School this year at home, and 
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EGERTON L. WRIGHT, Captain of Winchester. 


also met Shropshire County, Old Salopians, 
Northern Nomads, Edgbaston, and Derby- 
shire Friars. There is an excellent system 
of Inter-House League Matches and the 
winners get the Challenge Bat for 1903. Last 
year’s captain, J. G. Hirsh, is doing well at 
Cambridge. E. G. H. Mitchell and T. P. 


Forman are the old colours. The school 
cricket was seriously interfered with owing 
to the wet. In the School match against 
Rossal H. W. Tinker made 59 and Hum- 
phreys 26. Powell, Best, Harrison, Schute, 
and Hall are the new colours. On June 6 


they beat Shropshire by 51 runs; Forman h 


41, Craig 46, batted well, and Tinker bowled 
well. Against the Derbyshire Friars the 


School made 293 to 186, and Tinker made | 


93 not out and Forman 49, and Humphreys 
did well with the ball. 

The captain at the City of London Schoul 
was F. Ashworth Briggs, and the other players 
are K. D. Leslie, C. S. V. Bussy, E. A. Knight, 
W. F. K. Hardman, C. C. Bliss, L. D. Levw, 
W. P. Schütte, B. King, R. G. Gill, and 
A. S. Alexander. Knight is a good bat, 
and scored 27 out of 64 at Beckenham on 
May 31 v. Granville, who only made 419. 
King, Gill, Leslie, and Alexander can all 
bowl. 

Five old choices were at Wellington: 
M. W. Payne, captain of 1902-3, kept 
wicket ; he plays a sound innings on hard 
grounds ; C. H. Walsh, a fine bat, and the 
best bowler in the school—right-hand slow 
medium—who last year had an average of 
17:53 per wicket; F. A. Atchison, a fast 
bowler, good field, and can get runs; C. L. 
Cameron, a good field; A. H. Muir had an 


А. Р. Day, Captain of Malvern College. 


average of 12 for ten innings, and can bowl. 
while he isa sure catch. There are some 
good bats, and W. H. Hunt and A. V. 
Stanfield can get runs. А.Н. Kidd is a great 
bowler on his day, with a good length. 
M. U. Frisby and J. R. Wynter are medium 
left-hand and right medium bowlers re- 
spectively. The fielding was up to a high 
standard, and the wicket-keeping good. 
There were ten matches. The I Zingari. 
Free Foresters, and Haileybury were met 
in June, and the M.C.C. and Ground and 
Charterhouse in July. Last year the form 
was up to the average in batting and at 
times above it in bowling, fielding always 
first-class, and wicket - keeping ditto. 
Wellington were beaten by the Army Ser- 
vice Corps by 145 (for 9 wickets) to 8. 
On June 20 the Old Boys were beaten by 
171 to 66. Frisby, Hannay, Flint, and Muir 
got runs. Walsh and Atchison trundled 
grandly. Muir batted well, and against 
the I Zingari on June 6 they made 119 for 
6 wickets ; Walsh made 55. 

B. Meakin was the leader at Clifton, and 
had J. T. Brown, a fast bowler, to help 
him, and B. S. Ramulu, a promising bat. 
G. W. W. Holloway, a left-hand bat, can 
score freely. А. D. Imlay is a class wicket- 
keeper. Brown is liable to be erratic. Of 
eleven matches, three were two days’. In 
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Winter, H. D. G. Leveson-Gower, and H. E. 
Symes-Thompson by 199 runs. The match 
against Eton took place on June 24 and 25 
at Eton. The scores were—Eton 202 and 
172 and Winchestir 157 and 174; Eton 
winning by 43 runs. Morris 53, Weatherby 
43 and 83, Fyffe 30, and Wright 29, all 
batted well. Evans took 10 wickets for 66 
runs. Of the seventy-four matches played, 


May. Queen's College, Keble College, Oxford, 
and the M.C.C. were played; in June, 
Liverpool, Trinity College, Oxford, and the 
Old Cliftonians were met; and in July, Clifton 
Club and Cheltenham College and others. 
In the Old Boys’ match Meakin took 8 
wickets for 101 runs. They also met a team 
led by Mr. G. Fowler, including S. M. J. 
Woods, Cranfield, Lewis, H. Martyn, and 


Robson, and made 110 against 130; Hollo- 
way and E. P. Lewis made 56 of these. 
Meakin again bowled well. 

Winchester College ran up 477 against 
the Old Wykehamists; F. Weatherby made 
101, E. L. Wright 110, and A. V. Morris 
82. G. P. R. Toynbee, C. N. Bruce, J. H. 
Gordon, W. M. Parker, D. M. Evans, L. A. 
F. Jones, A. H. Fyffe, G. F. Younger, and R. 
J. Hunter comprised the eleven. Toynbee, 
Wright, D. M. Evans, and Weatherby were the 
last year’s men. Younger, Fyffe, Hunter. 
and Morris were all fresh bowlers. They beat 
& team containing G. W. Ricketts, G. E. 


Eton has won forty-five, Winchester twenty- 
two, six have been drawn, and in 1845 the 


contest ended in a tie. 


Rugby was led by A. O. Snowden, and he 
had seven of last year's eleven to assist him— 
B. Cozens-Hardy, G. C. Tripp, H. Bowring, 
A.C. Dove, R. M. Chadwick, W.P. Harrison, 
and H. L. S. Owen. Harrison was best bat last 
year and Owen the most reliable trundler, and 
Cozens-Hardy and Snowden were strong at 
all points. There were eleven matches, 
ending up with Marlborough the last days 
of July. In June, Warwickshire Gentlemen, 
Oriel College, University College, Free 
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SOME SATURDAY PLEASANT BICYCLE 


“Tre Garden of England "—a delightful 

appellation surely, but where is the 
Garden of England? Dickens says it is the 
county of Kent, and many others are of the 
same opinion; the staunch admirers of the 
Isle of Wight claim that their little island 
is the real Garden of England. But no 
matter whether Kent is England’s fair gar- 
den, or whether the garden is to be found in 
the Isle of Wight, we purpose in this article 
to tell you how best to see at least one of the 
beauty spots of the country, on your bicycle. 
With Kent we have already dealt rather fully 
in this and the preceding series. 

As we all know, the Isle of Wight is situ- 
ated off the south coast of England, and is 
a favourite resort both in winter and in 
summer. It possesses no very great historic 
interest, nor are there very many ancient re- 
mains, but for the cyclist the attraction of 
its tiny old-world villages prettily situated 
on the hillside or in the valley, and the 
advantages it affords through being country 
and seaside at the same time, are points of 
great moment. So also are its hills! But 
without its hills and vales where would the 
beauties of the island be? we ask. 

More than half the attraction of the place 
lies in its hilly nature, and, after all, the roads 
are, on the whole, well engineered, though 
scmewhat apt to be loose in drv weather. 
What are most to be guarded against are the 
numerous short steep descents, called locally 
* chutes," but with a good rim brake on your 
machine, or & couple preferably, you need 
have no fear of them, and the long stretches 
of downhill which you will be able to °“ free- 
wheel" will give you the greatest possible 
delight and add a deal to the pleasure of 
the day's excursion. 

The island is best approached from the 
mainland from Portsmouth. From Ports- 
mouth Harbour there is a frequent service of 
steamers to Ryde, fares 1s. and 8d. single, or 
1з. 6d. and ls. return. Charge for the 
bicycle is 10d. each journey. 

There is also a service of steamers from 
Southampton to Ryde, but the fares are 
double that charged vid Portsmouth. 

The steamer lands you at the pier-head. 
Ryde Pier is half a mile long, but there is no 


THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


By WALTER DEXTER. 


(With Phctographs hy the AUTHOR.) 


need to walk this distance, as cycling is: 


allowed. 

It is difficult to map out а Saturday run in 
the island that will take you to all the 
beauty spots and places of interest. Although 
the island is but twenty-three mileslong and 
thirteen miles wide, yet there are so many 


roads and so many little places to be visited 


that the determination of a day's run of, say, 
fifty miles is somewhat a difficulty. It is 
agreed on all hands that the coast of the 
island presents the most charm, and that the 
coast towns of Sandown, Shanklin, Ventnor, 
Freshwater, and Yarmouth are the gems of 
the place. So let us endeavour to see all 
these places— and as many more as practic- 
able. Briefly our tour will be as follows: 
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Foresters, and Old Rugbeians were met, and 
M.C.C. and Rugby Town. In the first fixture 
against Liverpool Snowden made 31, Cozens- 
Hardy 86, Harrison 54, Whelon 25, out of 
244. A. Steel, Hornby, Bardswell, and 


Kemble were playing against them. 


At Malvern A. P. Day was captain, and he 
had only G. N. Foster of last year's eleven 
to assist him. A. E. Chambers, N. S. Cor- 
nelius, G. L. Mellin, F. A. Powell, L. A. 
Pavitt, and R. M. Worlock were all promising. 
Of the eleven matches five were two days'. 
Uppingham and Repton were the schools 
met, and also the Worcestershire Club 
and Ground. Eton Ramblers conclu led 
the season on July 28 and 29. On June 23 
and 24 time only saved Uppingham, who 
scored 840 runs for the loss of 19 wickets, 
and were 150 behind. Day and his men 
scored 499 for the loss of 14 wickets. Day 
made 59 and not out 95, Foster 61 and 
not out 38, Powell 44, and Cornelius 59. 
Fellowes and Chambers bowled well. 


SPINS: 


Ryde to Brading, 44 miles; Sandown, 24; 
Shanklin, 24; Ventnor, 4; Freshwater, 194 ; 
Yarmouth, 2; Calbourne. 5}; Carisbrook, 
41; Newport, 1; Ryde, 7}; total, 52 miles. 

This distance can be considerably short- 
ened by omitting a visit to Freshwater and 
Yarmouth, as we shall show in the course 
of this article. 


ISLE OF WIGHT. 


Leaving the pier at Ryde, we turn to the 
left along the esplanade for a short distance 
until the Canoe Lake is reached. Here we 
turn to the right, up a slight hill to St. 
John’s Church, where we bear to the left and 
then to the right agaın. The road is very good 
all the way to Brading, with a sharp descent 
into the village. Brading is a quiet old- 
time village, which still preserves its stocks 
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1. Ventnor. 2. The Undercliff. 3. Gateway, Carisbrooke Castle, 4. King Charitss Window, Carisbrooke, 5, The-Well House, Carisbrooke. 
6. Whippiugham Church. 7. Godshill. 


in the market-place, in an enclosed space 

under the Town Hall. We must bear to 

the left at the Wheatsheaf Inn for Sandown, 

and then take the first turning on the right 
ain. 

On the right, about a mile out of Brading, 
is the Roman Villa unearthed in 1880 and 
containing some very important remains of 
the Roman occupation of the island, the 
well-preserved mosaics being particularly 
worth seeing. Sandown is a pretty and 
quiet seaside town, with a fine bay, afford- 
ing excellent shelter for boating or fishing. 
There is a sad memory in connection with 
Sandown Bay, for it was here that the 
Eurydice went down on Sunday, March 24, 
1878. Some of her crew are buried in the 
churchyard. 

Shanklin is barely 23 miles from Sandown, 
and ia reached by a fair road. Shanklin 
Chine, for which the town is famous, has 
not that natural rustic beauty which it no 
doubt once possessed. It is, for the most 
part, quite artificial now but nevertheless 
there is a great charm about it, and the 
famous spot should not be missed. Onr 
road takes us through the old part of 
Shanklin, where we have a cluster of 
picturesque thatched cottages, of which 
we give an illustration. Leading out of 
the town we have a steep hill to ascend. 
This we must perforce walk, and push our 
cycle by our side. But every uphill has 
its corresponding fall, as we soon find, only 
we shall have to be very careful on this 
particular hill, as it is & dangerous one, and, 
unless you are familiar with it, had better 
not be ridden. 

From the top of the ascent out of Shanklin 
the road descends gradually by the side of 
Luecombe Chine, and then rises to the top 
of the very steep descent above mentioned. 
The hill is a mile long and very deceptive, 
because the first portion of it falls very 
gradually, and is apt to lead the cyclist un- 
conversant with the road to free-wheel with 
every assurance of safety ; but after a short 
while the descent beccmes much steeper, 
and terminates in several twists, along any 
of which the cyclist who is not prepared and 
armed with a couple of good brakes might 
come to grief. This hill, Bonchurch Hill, is 
one of the worst hills in the island. 

Reaching the villnge of Bonchurch, the 
road passes on the right a little pond whose 
beauties are often apt to be overrated, 
especially in photographs of it, and so on 
into Ventnor, a distance of nearly a mile. 
Bonchurch possesses two churches—an old 
ivy-covered one, said to be one of the 

smallest churches in England, and another 
of much more recent date. 

Ventnor, the Madeira of England, is a town 
of considerable size, and of world-wide 
reputation as a winter resort. Its fine 


i sweep of bay is becked by a large hill on 
" which the greater part of the town is built 
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in terraces, and many are the pleasant 
aspects one may have of the town, the 
promenade, and the bay from any of the 
upper roads, a view from one of which is 
here reproduced. 

From Ventnor to Blackgang, & distance of 

miles, we pass along the Undercliff Road. 
The Undercliff forms a very imposing piece 
of scenery. 
washing away of the cliffs until they have 


presented the appearance of a series of 
irregular terraces supported by vast masses 
of rock, and covered with a great variety of 


foliage. 


The ruggedness of the cliff and the 


It is the result of the continual . 
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opposite that seen at Shanklin Chine, and, if 
anything, is more overrated than the latter. 
A visit to it need not detain us, however, and 
we proceed straight on downhill to Chale, 
where we turn to the right at the church and 
continue fora mile and a-half to Chale Green, 
and thence on to Kingston, a mile distant. 

Here our journey may be lessened by pro- 
ceeding direct to Newport, instead of ‘follow- 
ing the left hand road to Freshwater and 
Yarmouth, thus effecting a saving of about 
eighteen miles. The road from Kingston to 
Newport takes us through the villages of 
Chillerton Street and Sheat to Carisbrooke, 
and passes by the Castle on the left. The 
distance is six miles. 

But to continue our run to Freshwater and 
Yarmouth. Thé left-hand road takes us up 
a gradual incline, followed by a splendid run 
into Shorwell, where, by the church, we turn 
to the left and have a continued easy run 
through Brixton and Mottistone. The village 
of Brook lies to the left of our road, but we 
keep to the right up a short hill, followed by a 
further run down until Freshwater is reached. 

Beyond the church a road to the left leads 
to the bay. To the right we have a run of a 
mile, terminating in a sharp fall to a bridge 
over the Yar into Yarmouth. A toll of 1d. 
is exacted for the use of the bridge, and 3d. 
for cycles. The Laureate Tennyson lived at 
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Old Shanklin Village. 


Freshwater, and his house, * Farringtord," 
may be seen down a lane near to Stark’s 
Hotel, and out on the High Down a large 
granite cross is erected as “a beacon to 
sailors, by the people of Freshwater and 
other friends in England and America.” 

We have no space to deal at any length 
with the beautiful coast scenery which is to 
be seen in this portion of the island. The 
Needles are world-famous, and a whole дау — 
and much more- can well be spent in the 
neighbourhood of Alum Bay and Totland 
Bay ; but these places are beyond the scope 
of a cycling article. 

We leave Yarmouth by the Newport Road, 
and, after half a mile, turn to the right, and 
then, three-quarters of a mile farther on, a 
signpost directs us to the left. The road is 
very fair for cycling, and passes through 
the villages of Wellow and Newbridge to 
Calbourne, 5} miles. From Calbourne to 
Carisbrooke is four miles of good undulat- 
ing road with a long and somewhat steep 
descent to Carisbrooke. 

Carisbrooke Castle, the great historic place 
of the island, is situated on high ground, and 
to reach it we needs must climb the hill. 
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tion of rare Stuart relics, including King 
Charles's nightcap and cravat, as worn just 
previous to his execution. 

The ruins of the Castle can ое examined 
at will, and we can climb the battlements to 
enjoy the ever-changing views, and roam 
about without let or hindrance. From the 
courtyard a flight of irregular steps leads to 
tbe keep, which is the oldest portion of the 
Castle. Opposite the Gate House is the Great 
Hall where Charles r. was lodged during his 
imprisonment in the Castle. After the King's 
escape from Hampton Court, he fled to the 
Isle of Wight, hoping to seek refuge in Caris- 
brooke Castle, the governor of which was 
Colonel Hammond, whose grandfather had 
been the Court physician. But Carisbrooke 
had fallen into the hands of the Parliament, 
and on the King's arrival there. on Novem- 
ber 22, 1647, Colonel Hammond informed 
him that he was a prisoner; but, however, 
in spite of that fact he was generously treated. 
A portion of the Great Hall was set aside for 
him, and having bribed certain of the guards 
he endeavoured to escape through his bed- 
room window, but he found it too small 
and stuck fast in it round about his shoulders. 
He was subsequently removed to a place of 
greater security—to the officers’ quarters, now 
in ruins. 

For over ten months the King was lodged 
here, and m September of the following year ' 
he was taken to the Grammar School, New- 
port, pending the conference between him 
and Parliament. 

In the following month he was secretly 
conveyed to Yarmouth, from which place he 
embarked in a sailing vessel to Hurst Castle, 
and on January 30 in the year following 
King Charles was beheaded at Whitehall. 

The Well House at Carisbrooke is well 
known (no joke intended). It is an object of 
great interest, no doubt, on account of the 
donkey, who works a sort of treadmill, and 
never gets any “ forrader’’—but, nevertheless, 
he manages to draw up the bucket full of icy- 
cold water for us to have a refreshing drink. 

The well is 160 ft. deep, and an attendant 
lets down a lighted candle, by means of which 
we are able to obtain some idea of the depth. 

The church is a particularly interesting 
building, with a fine square tower, dating 
back to the fifteenth century. Inthe church- 
yard is an often-quoted epitaph on the tomb 
of ablacksmith. This epitaph is not peculiar 
to Carisbrooke Church, as it appears on other 
tombstones in different parts of the country. 
Our readers may not have heard of it, 80 we 
repeat it here: 


* My sledge and hammer lie reclined; | 
My bellows, too, have lost their wind ; 
My fire's extinct ; my forge decayed; 
My vice all in the dust is laid ; 

My coal is spent; my iron gone; 
My last nail’s driven: my work is done.” 


From Carisbrooke, Newport, the capital of 
the island, is reached in one mile. Newport 
is quite a town of some antiquity, with a 
modern church containing a monument to 
Princess Elizabeth, daughter of Charles r., 
who died at Carisbrooke at the age of fifteen. 
The monument was erected in 1856 by 
Queen Victoria “as a token of respect for 
her virtues, and of sympathy for her mis- 
fortunes.” 

The Grammar School before mentioned as 
being the scene of the conference between 
the King and Parliament, previous to the 
Treaty of Newport, is in St. James’s Street. 


beauty of the wealth of green and tlowering 
growth together form an excellent bit of 
landscape that stretches in a fine panorama 
for some miles. 

Blackgang Chine, like Shanklin Chine, is 
enclosed, and a small sum demanded for 
admission. The scenery it affords is just the 


Our return to Ryde takes us along the 
High Street to the end of the town; after 
passing under the railway we bear to the 
left, and at the next fork take the left again. - 
Two miles farther on the road forks—right 
to Ryde and left to Cowes. If time and 


It is open daily, admission 4d. The outer 
gateway through which we enter bears 
the initials of Queen Elizabeth, and the date 
1598. At the Gate House we can leave our 
cycles, and to the right enter a small but in- 
teresting museum containing a choice collec- 
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inclination permit, we might turn to the left 
as far as Whippingham, to visit the church 
that was designed by Prince Albert, Queen 
Victoria's Consort. It is of striking design, 
and is visited by a number of tourists on 
account of its many royal associations. 
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Princess Beatrice was married here to Prince 
Henry of Battenberg, whose remains are 
laid in the beautiful Battenberg Chapel, 
opposite the royal pew. 

The gates of Osborne House, the favourite 
and last residence of our late beloved Queen, 


are reached іп a mile from Whippinzham on 
the road to East Cowes. 

Returning to the Ryde road, we reach that 
town in 4} miles, with an easy ascent of 
Quarr Hill and a drop down Union Street 
when reaching the town. 
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THE VOICE, 


B» look after your voices! This may 

seem rather out-of-the-way, unusual 
advice, but, for all that, it is easy to find very 
good reasons for it. 

Quite likely many of you will, in one way 
or another, have to depend on your throats 
for your success in life. It is useful to have 
a good voice and a strong throat, whatever 
you may be or do. Without this advan- 
tage, many occupations become very tiring! 
There may even be danger of failure as well. 

All this need not be. There are hundreds 
of people who might have got on much 
better in the world if only they had taken 
some trouble about their voices when young. 
The worst of it is—many boys ruin their 
voices quite early, through want of a little 
knowledge and a little care. 

Now, having read so far, don’t say, “ Bother 
my voice, it will take care of itself well 
enough.” It is very doubtful if anything in 
this world takes care of itself, where care can 
be taken of it. But plenty of things go wrong 
for want of care! If we don’t take care of our 
bodies—nay, our whole being—-we shall not 
keep right, and then we can’t fill the niche 
that would otherwise have been possible, and 
which the Creator surely intended us to fill. 

So listen again! Boys, look after your 
voices! You begin to see there is some sense 
in the advice though it is likely many a boy 
will say, “I have so many studies to attend 
to, that there is not time enough left free 
as it is." But think a minute! Perhaps 
your studies are fitting you for a career for 
which your voice will be specially required, 
and it may make all the difference by-and- 
by to make a little time to think about it 
now. After all, it is really thought rather 
than time that is wanted. You may become 


AND HOW TO PRESERVE AND TRAIN IT. 
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а barrister, or a clergyman, ог a lecturer on 
some scientific or popular subject. Then 
there are a great many who will be school- 
masters, and a schoolmaster's life is, perhaps, 
the most trying of all with the voice out of 
sorts. 

Besides all these professions, it is easy to 
name other walks in life where the same 
thing holds good. It is possible you may 
become auctioneers, or salesmen, or com- 
mercial travellers. All these are honourable 
occupations, if not always pleasant, but 
sometimes they become very trying to those 
with weak throats. The writer has known 
commercial travellers to talk all their voice 
away by the end of the day, though some of 
their worried customers might be inclined 
to say, "And a good thing if they lost it 
sooner ! ” 

However, this article is written to let all 
the readers of the “ Boy's Own Paper" know 
that our voices need never give way from 
talking or singing, if used properly, and to 
feel quite safe on this score would be a 
blessing to many a business or professional 
man. But it is quite time to begin to 
think about it now, in order to be certain of 
this later on. 

Here is the first thing to “look after "— 
don't shout, and bawl, and yell in such a 
manner as to lose a lot of breath in doing this. 
Dreath escaping too freely does much harm 
to the vocal action, and anything that causes 
this, if repeatedly indulged in, may injure the 
voice for life. If you must shout, and bawl, 
and yell, prepare for it by holding the chest 
muscle fixed and expanded, shoulders well 
back, and the spine drawn firmly inwards 
low down. 

This position of the body much assists the 


throat to resist the escape of too much 
breath, especially when any extra tax is put 
on it. Remember, more breath passing than 
Nature intended is the beginning of nearly 
all the trouble regarding hoarseness and loss 
of voice from which so many suffer. It is a 
very good thing, then, whenever you are walk. 
ing, to fix up firmly and be half an incb 
taller, also to adopt this position even wher 
sitting, whenever you can think of it. It 
will soon become a habit, and then the trouble 
of it is over. 

Another thing, that helps along with this, 
is to cultivate the habit of speaking gently. 
But when you sing, fix up firmly, and don’t 
be afraid of plenty of sound. Of course, 
often there are times when the voice should 
be softly used in singing, but when there is 
no reason for this. always sing out well, 
though, it need hardly be added, never “ bawl 
or yell.” 

Bear in mind that, whether in speaking or 
singing, to force the voice with relaxed 
muscles, round shoulders, and a stooping 
figure (and often you cannot help it) cer- 
tainly leads to mischief, and no doubt spoils 
many voices for life. 

On the other hand, it is possible by the 
exercise of a little care to improve its tone 
and quality year by year. A clear resonant 
voice may in the long run prove as great an 
advantage to a boy as а pretty face toa girl — 
yes, perhaps a great deal more. It has been 
said that the late Sir John Monckton owed 
his position as Town Clerk of the City of 
London to his voice. Nodoubt it was a great 
help to him from first to last, and, as so 
much can be done to build up our vocal 
power, this fact proves the wisdom of the 
advice— Boys, look after your voices ! 
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HOW TO PREPARE SKELETONS FOR A BOY'S 


HE preparation of skeletons, often wrongly 
termed osteology, is work of both an 
unpleasant and interesting character. It is 
sutliciently unpleasant to sicken anyone of 
weak gastric temperament in its primary 
stuges. But when once the maceration 
process is passed, the scientific aspect claims 
more than ordinary interest. 

Skeletons may be prepared for two pur- 
poses — first, as museum specimens, labelled 
throughout, suitable merely for exhibition ; 
or, secondly, for practical demonstration, every 
joint being movably articulated. 

The tools and materials required for osteo- 
logical preparation are not many in number. 
In the ordinary way the following will form 
& comprehensive list : scalpels, scissors, pliera 
(cutting. round, and flat-nosed), watchmaker's 
tweezers, a surgical bone saw or fine “ dove- 
tail," brooch drills and hand chucks, a flat 
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modelling tool, and a twist driil, together 
with an assortment of bits. The materials 
include wires of various gauges, tinned and 
galvanised, brass tubing of various sizes, an 
assortment of nuts and bolts, benzolene (the 
common quality), chloride of lime, common 
salt, and modelling composition, & recipe for 
which follows. 

In selecting & subject for a typical skeleton, 
three things should be borne in mind— viz. 
that it should be an adult if possible, perfect 
in every detail, and with a good set of teeth, 
if normally present. To describe the prepara- 
tion of a mammalian specimen, that much- 
dissected animal the common rabbit will 
furnish an excellent example. First remove 
the skin and then the intestines, and as much 
of the flesh as possible from off the limbs, 
trunk, and head. The larger muscles can be 
easily cut away by inserting the scalpel 
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underneath them, and severing both ends. 
The eyes and brains should also be removed. 
the former by a gouging process with the 
scalpel-handle, the latter from the hole at the 
base of the skull (the occipital foramen) with 
the blade. When this has been carried out 
as far as possible, the subject should be placed 
in a suitable receptacle, filled with a strong 
solution of salt and water, for a time varying 
according to its size and the temperature of 
the weather. 

Many writers consider that boiling the 
specimen is a preferable and less unpleasant 
method than slow maceration, but it is hardiy 
the former, as the blood circulating in the 
bones on congealing by the heat becomes a 
dark stain, which nothing can remove. 
Others suggest maceration in sand or even 
sawdust; but neither plan is really so satis- 
factory as the use of water, with the blood- 


drawing addition of salt. The festive ant 
should not be forgotten, that friend of the 
painstaking osteologist, who can dispense 
with all ligaments, and has unlimited time 
at his disposal. 

When the subject is “ripe’’ for further 
manipulation, which, 1n summer, in the case 
of a rabbit, should be about three weeks or a 
month, the jar containing it, with a piece of 
gauze stretched over the mouth to prevent 
the escape of small bones, should be placed 
under a tap of running water. Then the 
operator would do well to remove himself, 
for a time, to a safe distance. The water 
having done all that is necess:ry, the con- 
tents of the jar may be turned out and the 
bones separated from the rest of the matter. 
If the skeleton be well macerated, the small 
amount of tlesh still adhering can be easily 
removed by the tweezers and scalpel. The 
bones should then be placed for a short time, 
sav half an hour, in a weak solution of 
chloride of lime and water, and then laid out 
in a tray to dry. 

In the present case of an animal of mode- 
rate віле, this method will ensure the bleach- 
ing of the bones on drying; but where the 
specimen is larger, further treatment will be 
necessary. If still discoloured after the lime 
solution, the bones should be placed in the 
open air and water constantly dashed over 
them for a few days. In very bad cases 
boiling with a plentiful addition of Hudson’s 
soap may have the desired effect. Grease, 
appearing on the surface, may be removed by 
immersion of the part affected in benzolene 
for a time. 

The skeleton, during maceration, has doubt- 
less become somewhat disarticuluted, and now, 
thoroughly dry, the process of reassembling 
commences. It is advisable in the case of 
all specimens, up to the size of a rabbit, to 
keep the bones of the wrist and hand, the 
ankle and foot, the ribs and sternum, and 
the vertebral column, connected by sutlicient 
ligament to retain them in position. Com- 
mencing with the fore-limbs, the humerus, or 
upper-arm bone, of each should be bored 
with the brooch drills, and pointed wires of 
sufficient strength passed down it. The uina, 
the larger of the two bones forming the 
lower-arm joint, is next treated in the same 
way, and also passed on to the wire. A 
correct articulation is secured by the forma- 
tion of each hole in its proper position. 
The radius, the accompanying bone, can be 
secured in position by a fine wire passing 
through it, the ends of which are twisted 
round the main wire, above and below the 
ulna. The band and wrist can then be 
attached by being passed on to the main 
wire, and secured from side movement by the 
insertion of & second of finer gauge. 

If the bones of the wrist (carpus), palm 
(metacarpus), and fingers (digits) be dis- 
articulated, their reassembling should be 
carried out with the help of an already pre- 
pared dissection or good diagram. In this 
case the various series of the carpus and 
metacarpus (with the digits attached) can 
be secured by transverse wiring, and two 
wires passing down the little finger and 
thumb and thence downwards. The ends of 
the main wire should be of sufficient length 
to pass some little distance into the scapula, 
or shoulder-blade, above and into the stand 
below. The hind limbs are treated in the 
same way; and the knee-cap (patella) can 
be attached thus: Bore the bone transversely 
with a fine drill and, passing a fine wire 
through it, twist the two ends neatly together 
and fit them into a hole in the head of the 
shin-bone (tibia), the proper distance off. 

The vertebral column, if still remaining 
intact, as is usually the case, should be 
strengthened by a wire passed down the neural 
canal its entire length. But if the vertebre 
be separated, they should be sorted into their 
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various sections —vi2. cervical, or neck, dorsal, 
to which the ribs are attached, lumbar, 
coming immediately after, sacral, sometimes 
partially anchylose, to which the pelvis is 
attached, and the caudal ortail bones. Each 
should then be bored through the centre 
(centrum), and passed in proper order 
on to а suitable wire; a second is then 
passed through the neural arches. The ribs, 
if disarticulate, should be sorted out with care 
&nd wired on, each by a slip of wire passing 
through the side of the top and the transverse 
process of the vertebra. The sternum, or 
breast-bone, cartilaginous for the most part, 
may be relaxed in warm water and bent into 
shape before attachment to the vertebral ribs. 

Its appearance, and that of the sternal ribs, 
will be greatly improved if prepared before- 
hand by being placed in the following: 
Glycerine 20 parts; alcohol, 90 per cent., 80. 
The end of the wire, passing out of each 
humerus, should be carefully fitted into a hole 
bored to receive it in the articulating surface 
of the shoulder-blade (the glenoid cavity). 

The scapula, the rest of the limb being 
removed pro tem., should then be wired to 
the collar-bone (clavicle), and that again 
secured to the front of the sternum. A fine 
wire passing under the vertebre and through 
holes in the scapule, with the ends twisted 
into little coils with the round-nose pliers, 
will give greater strength to this somewhat 
delicate structure (the pectoral girdle). Holes 
should be bored in the cups of the pelvis (the 
acetabula, and the ends of the wires projecting 
from the femora fitted therein. The under 
jaw should be secured by a straight wire of 
moderate gauge passing through the upper 
portion (the corona) and through the skull. 
This latter is then attached to the neck by a 
fine wire securing it to the first vertebra 
(the atlas), the main wires of the vertebral 
column passing into the interior. All that 
now remains to be done is to pose the 
specimen on the mount, by bending the 
leg wires and back. The best way of 
accomplishing this is to temporarily fix the 
limbs on to the column, and, having decided 
upon the position to adopt definitely, to mark 
the situation of the holes. These being then 
drilled for the reception of the wires, the 
limbs should be fixed, independently of the 
body skeleton, into place. This is afterwards 
fitted into position, the chance of damage 
thereto during the former operation being 
entirely done away with. 

Often it may be necessary, through loss 
or damage during maceration, to substitute 
lost or imperfect parts. Sometimes also it 
is preferable to entirely model the sternum. 
For this purpose the best material to employ 
is & composition made in the following 
manner. Heat & small quantity of powdered 
glue or concentrated size in a glue-pot, with 
sufficient water to allow it to run. When 
liquid, add to this enough powdered whiting 
to form on kneading together a strong homo- 
geneous mass. Place the amalgam again in 
the glue-pot, and heat; on its partial lique- 
faction, add a minute quantity of powdered 
resin and linseed-oil. This compound may 
be softened by the steam from a kettle before 
use, and applied by means of the modelling 
tool. 

The mounting of an osseous skeleton with 
movably articulated joints is somewhat more 
difficult. The vertebral column, which is 
seldom required pliable, is supported in the 
region of the fore and hind limbs by two 
" carriers." These аге composed of a 
central tube, of sufficient length to raise the 
trunk its normal distance off the ground, 
from which branch out on both sides, a short 
way from the top, a pair of smaller. А con- 
tinuous piece of tube, passed through a hole 
bored in the main tube, bent upwards into 
shape and soldered, will effect this. These 
trident-shape “carriers” are permanently 
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fixed into the stand. The trunk skele. 
ton is then movably mounted thereon by 
pegs of wire passed into the lower aspect of 
two vertebra, generally the last cervical and 
third lumbar. The fore and hind limbs now 
receive attention. A cross-cut is made in 
the two ends of the humerus, in the direction 
in which movement naturally takes place. 

Into each slot thus formed a thin slip of 
metal is fitted, with one end projecting. A 
piece of & dressmaker's steel will answer 
admirably for this purpose. A small hole is 
then bored through the side of the bone, the 
metal, and out on the other side. Through 
this is then fitted & piece of wire, the two 
ends of which are neatly bent round on to 
the surface of the bone. The other end of 
each metal stay is then permanently fitted 
and secured in a like manner in the scapula 
and uina respectively. Natural movement 
of these joints is thus effected by the sliding 
of the slip in the groove, and the side bend- 
ing of the pliant metal. The radius is se- 
cured as before. Each of the bones of the 
wrist, palm, and fingers may be treated in 
the same way, but this, involving much work, 
is seldom done. The limbs are detachably 
placed in juxtaposition to the trunk by sus- 
pension on the branches of the carriers, the 
fore and hind limbs thus just touching the 
ground. Movement may be effected in the 
lower jaw by suspending the mandible by & 
spiral spring from the side of the head. 

These methods of preparation are applic- 
able, generally speaking, to all mammals, 
birds, and reptiles; but fish and amphibians 
cannot be so treated. Inthe case of a shark, 
ray, or dog-fish, in which the skeleton is 
wholly cartilaginous, the following plan 
should be adopted. Lay the specimen on a 
board placed over a large tub, and remove 
as much of the skin as possible, then by a 
succession of macerations by hot water the 
flesh can be dissected away. Great care 
must be exercised in the vicinity of the 
thorax, gill rakers, and head, where the hones 
are especially delicate. It is advisable to 
become thoroughly acquainted with the 
anatomy of the subject beforehand. Avoid 
separation of any portion of the skeleton of a 
dog-fish or skate of moderate size, the 
pectoral girdle and pelvic arch in particular. 
These specimens are invariably displayed in 
fluid, suspended by silk in square or round 
tanks. Sixty per cent. alcohol or ten per 
cent. chromic-acid solution (aqueous) is often 
the preserving fluid employed, but, although 
somewhat expensive, nothing can be more 
satisfactory than the glycerine and spirit 
medium, mentioned above, for this purpose. 

A cod’s skull is often taken as a type of 
the anatomy of the head in fishes; and this 
can be easily prepared with hot water. The 
bones should be dissected away separately, 
and wired together afterwards with the help 
of adiagram. In such specimens the lower 
gill rays (the branchiostegals) and the tongue 
(the hyoid) should not be omitted. Care 
should be taken of the orbital ring and sub- 
orbital bones, which are often overlooked, 
together with the supra-temporals —small 
transparent bones lying unconnected along the 
back of the head. Such specimens are well 
displayed on a simple brass rod passing into 
the roof of the mouth. 

Frog skeletons should be macerated in the 
same way, the dissection being carried on 
with the tweezers and scalpel entirely under 
water. Providing the ligaments are intact at 
the finish, the specimen can be pinned out 
on a piece of cork, and will remain in position 
on drying. 

A mammalian or other type of skull may 
often be required, the bones of which are to 
be apart from one another. Disarticulation 
may be effected by filling the interior with 
damped peas, which, on expanding in com- 
mencing to germinate, will cause each bone 
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to disconnect at its suture. Such specimens 
may be displayed on a central carrier with 
an elaborate system of branches thereto, or, 
better still, bisected and mounted on a back- 
board. 

Where labelling is required several plans 
may be resorted to. The best is to fix the 
skeleton out on a thin board, coloured a light 
grey or black in “ flat" distemper, and fully 
display, secured thereon, a fore and hind limb 
on one side. Then colour a piece of paper 
bright red, and cut it up into strips about one 
thirty-second of an inch thick. Gum these 
"leads" on to every individual bone, and, 
carrying the ends off on to the board, attach a 
label thereto corresponding to the name of the 
part. Again, this gystem can be partially 
adopted in the case of a mounted specimen. 
Wires may also be coloured black and 
twisted into a short coil inserted into the 
bone. The labels themselves, usually printed 
in distinct black capital type on stout white 
paper, can generally be obtained in list form 
from natural-history booksellers, or may be 
hand-printed with Indian ink. 

Distinctive coloration for teaching pur- 
poses is an excellent system in the case of 
skulls, where the extent of each bone is 
hardly distinguishable. One half of the skull 
may be so treated, by means of different tints 
(tube oil-colours are useful for this purpose), 
each colour corresponding to a name on a 
chart. Comparative series of limb bones, 
with the three most confusing divisions of 
each —viz. carpus, metacarpus, and digits in 
the fore; tarsus, metatarsus, and phalanges 
in the hind member—can also be prepared in 
the same way. 

In conclusion, а few words in regard to the 
mounts or stands for specimens may not be out 
of place. Nothing can look better than those 
of polished ebonised teak. Their depth 
should not be less than 1} in., but varying 
according to size. The edges should be 
plain, not bevelled, and the corners slightly 
rounded off. Mahogany and teak, plainly 
polished, may be preferred by some, but 
ebonised stands, albeit somewhat expensive, 
show off the white bones to better advantage. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK 


THE SOLDIER AND THE BIBLE. 


Іх Oliver Cromwell's army there was a profane and 
profligate young man who bad absconded from a 
situation which he occupied in London, and had 
enlisted among the troops in the hope of dissipation 
and plunder. He, among the rest, was compelled to 
carry a Bible. After having been engaged one day 
in a desperate service he was retiring to rest, when, 
taking his Bible from his pocket, he found a hole in it. 
Upon ascertaining how far the hole proceeded, and 
what had been its cause, he found that a bullet had 
struck the book, and had penetrated as far as the ninth 
verse of the eleventh chapter of the book of Ecclesiastes : 
“Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth; and let thy 
heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and walk in 
the ways of thine heart and in the sight of thíne eyes: 
but know thou, that for all these things God will bring 
thee into judgment." 

The perusal of these words was the means of his 
saving conversion to God; he became a consistent 
and a genuine believer upon the Saviour; he lived 
with reputation in London many years after the ter- 
mination of the Civil War, and he was accustomed 
to observe, in the narration of the happy event, that 
* the Bible had been the means of saviug both his body 
and his soul."— From * Providence of God Illustrated.’ 
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OUR NEW VOLUME. 


IN a few weeks now we start our new volume—the 
twenty-sixth. We hope all our readers will kindly make 
this fact widely known, as the stories and coloured 
plate in the first monthly part will be of exceptional 


value. 


NoTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS.— All manuscripts intended 
Jor the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must hare the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF TRE MS, 
must be giren. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent lo cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS. sent to 
the Office is so great that a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse berore their turn for consideration arrives, 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Republication by 
authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting thetr 
MSS.; and whenever any special value is put upon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised. 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no ercep- 
tion —the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.," 
4 Bouverie Street, Е.С. Letters sent to private 
addresses of members of the staff are not answered, 


ADOLF.—It must be embarrassing, but as you meet her 
every week why not present her each time with a 
copy of the current number of the * B.O.P.” ? Surely 
that would give you something pleasant to talk 
about. Other shy correspondents might as well make 
a note of this ! 


H.M.S.—1. The kit of a sailor in the Royal Nav; is much 
more elaborate. He has monkey jacket, eight pairs 
of trousers, seven jumpers, four frocks, two shirts, 
three flannels, two cholera-belts, drawers, socks, 
handkerchiefs, hat and caps, bed, blanket, and bed- 
cover, and other things, amounting to more than 
sixty altogether. 2. The trousers are cut straight so 
that they can be turned up easily and leave the leg 
bare below the knee. 


C. O. N.—In the England and Australia matches that 
have taken place іп this country England has won 
13, Australia 6, and 10 have been drawn, making 29 
in all. 


VioLIN.— There are many instruction-books for the 
violin, some costing six pence, some a shilling, some 
more. From them you may learn how to stop the 
notes, and the mechanical part generally ; but you 
must understand that with an instrument in which 
the sound depends on the way you tune and stop the 
strings, you are not likely to do much good unless 

ou hear another instrument giving the sounds you 
ve to imitate. 


FUNGUS HvNTER.— The species is Boltus edulis, The cap 
is sometimes more than 6 in. across, The pores are 
yellow at the openings, and the stem on the upper 
part has polygonal network formed of thin raised 
lines. Unlike most of the genus, the flesh does not 
change colour, except occasionally near the epidermis, 
when it becomes reddish, but not blue. Better keep 
on the safe side by leaving it uneaten. 


В. О. PEDEAN.—Buy Wisden's Cricketers’ Almanack 
and learn the laws of cricket as therein given. It is 
rather important for an umpire to know them, 


E. C. T.—1. The curfew does not merit all the hard 
things said about it. It was an elementary stage of 
the early-closing movement, excellent for rest and 
health, and the preservation of eyesight. It still 
exists in many old towns, though it is not called by 
that name. In garrison towns it is represented by 
the evening gun. 2. People must have become used 
to the watchman calling the hours, just as they get 
used to the striking of the parish clock. The watch- 
man sometimes called more than the hours. When 
Sandwich, for instance, was the Portsmouth of the 
period, it was the custom for bands of musicians 
to walk through the streets all night long, pro- 
claiming, at intervals, the direction of the wind ! 


К, W. H.—As the law now stands, when a man dies 
without making a will and leaving no children, only 
half his personal property goes to the widow, the 
other half going to the Crown; and if he has freehold 
property two-thirds goes to the Crown and she has only 
a life interest in the other third. Consequently, 
your uncle should make his will as soon as possible, 
unless he wishes to hand over a generous contribution 
to the country’s revenue and leave his wife in semi- 
starvation. Further, you may accept itas a general 
principle that every man and woman should make a 
will, whether they have anything to leave or not. 
The simplest will is that in which everything is left 
to one person and that person made sole executor or 
executrix, as the case may be. 


BERT.—The largest animals are more likely to be 
found in the water than on the land or in the air, 
owing to the bulk being more easily supported, and 
progress being easier, when floating or swimming. 
As a matter of fact, the largest animal alive is 
Sibbald’s rorqual, otherwise the blue whale, which is 
from 80 ft. to,90 ft. long. This is not only the largest 
living animal, but the largest that is known to have 
lived, even the atlantosaurus having now been 
reduced to smaller dimensions. It is a British whale, 
named after Sir Robert Sibbald. One came ashore 
nt Coll, in the Hebrides, a few years ago, which was 
90 ft. long. 


K. M.—1. Salmon is procurable in London all the year 
round, because, in the close season, the supply comes 
from Holland and elsewhere. 2, The Russian hare 
is the mountain hare. the same s es as that found 
in Ireland and in the Scottish highlands. It is not 
the same species as the English common hare, 
although it is the common hare of Russia and 
Scandinavia. Our hare, Lepus europaeus, does not 
turn white in the winter, and you can identify it by 
the upper side of the tail being blackish and by the 
larger ears, etc. 


PLATE.—The spoon is evidently silver, and the mark 
on it is that of London for 1830. The first mark is 
the initial letter of the maker's Christian name or 
surname; the second, the leopard's head in this case, 
is that of the Goldsmiths' Company ; the third, the 
lion passant, is the king's mark ; the fourth, the 
letter. is the date, and changes in character every 
twenty years; the A beginning tbe series in 1816, 
1836, 1856, 1876, 1896, and so on. The leopard's 
head is the London mark. Birmingham has an 
anchor and runs twenty-five letters; Sheffield has 
a crown; Dublin a harp and crown; Edinburgh a 
castle ; Glasgow and Chester have the city arma. 


AERONAUT.—]. Exactly ; we described an air-ship, its 
construction, and its voyage, many years ago You 
will find it in No. 315, the number for January 24, 
1885. The article was illustrated. The ascent took 
расе on September 26, 1884. The machine was 

nown as Tissandiers electric aerostat, 2. The 
five articles on Cardboard Modelling began in our 
December part for 1882, 


LONDON (Canada).—1. Our schools are much larger. 
Eton, for instance, has over one thousand boys. 2. It 
is not so much the success of the teaching as the 
opportunity for making friends likely to be of use in 
after-yeurs ; and,of course, likethe older universities, 
they are schools of manners as well as of arts—that 
is, arts in the academical sense. 
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CHRIS CUNNINGHAM: 


A STORY OF THE STIRRING DAYS OF NELSON 


By Dr. Gorpon STABLES, R.N., 


Author of “ The Shell-/unters." “ The Cruise of. the * Arctte For," “ Allan Adair, etc 


vT Nelson did not die; nor did either 
Albert Tredegar, or Chris, or our old 
friend Bill Bodkins suffer so much as a 
scratch, although they had been in the midst 
of danger during ull that fearful fight. 


Both our young friends were promoted 
after this, but separated for & whole year. 
This is only the fortune of war. We cannot 
always hang on to old friends in the Royal 
Navy, much as we might wish to. 

Nelson loved very much to have around 
him the faces he had long seen on the 


quarter-deck or forward, and Bill Bodkins - 


was one of these. 

This good fellow had, of course, neither 
the education, language, nor manners of & 
gentleman born, but he was a true type of the 
gallant British Jack-o’-tar of those stirring 
times, and Nelson knew his value just as he 
did that of every man who had ever served 
under him. 

So he did all he could for Bill, and, if the 
latter did not receive promotion to higher 
rank, he came in for a fair share of all the 
honour and other prizes going. 

That is a good deal, too; for when a man, 
after having been through a great naval 
struggle, is finally shelved or retired, and as 
he begins to get old, it is a comfort to him 
to think that in every act of his life, and in 
every action he has been engaged in, he has 
kept his weather-eye lifting and done his duty. 

And Bill's reminiscences of the days he 
spent with Nelson were very happy ones. 
I should like to have & history of the war 
told in Bill's own words, and as seen by 
Bill's own eyes; and I reckon it would be a 
very readable one. 

To Bill, and to many & man like him, 
Nelson was a hero who could do no wrong ; 
and long aftet Bill's compulsory retirement 
from the Service, through a stroke of ill-luck, 
as he termed it, had anyone dared to fall 
foul of the great man, William Bodkins 
would have been, figuratively speaking, on 
deck at once, his best guns loaded and pre- 
pared to fire. . 

But we have not quite come to Bill's re- 
tirement yet. 

Let us see him as we find him on shore 
one day—long after the Battle of the Nile— 
at a woodland pienic in the Bay of Naples, 
in company with Chris and Albert, who now, 
much to their delight, had the command of 
а smart brig-of-war, Chris being lieutenant, 
and Albert captain. 

This was to be a picnic in the very place, 
or near it, where our heroes met Scilla long 
aro, and after which Bill and his companion 
with the aid of the splendid dog Pythias, 
had succeeded in saving their lives and 
cutting out, as he called it, the villains who 
had attacked him. 

They found the little chalet almost as 
they hud left it, but the pretty girl had 
grown much taller, and Albert thought mueh 
more beautiful and refined. 

The mother, too, was there; and the dog, 
Pythias, was a trifle white round the muzzle, 
and his eyes were hardly so bright as of vore. 

But Scilla for a time hardly recognised 
the young British oflicers; but she seemed 
overjoyed when she did. 

Would she come again to another picnic, 
young Captain Tredegar ventured. 

Indeed she would. 


CHAPTER XXV.—HEROICS. 


And bring the guitar ? 

Oh, yes, and Pythias must come. 

Then she recognised Bodkins, and he 
shyly (your really brave sailor is always a 
bit shy in the company of ladies, whom he 
looks upon as higher in rank than himself) 
"s shyly shook the hand extended to 

im. 

“You are a brave, very brave man," she 
said in good English. “You have great 
courage!” 

* Sometimes, miss," said Bill, “ I’ve been 
in sitivations like, where I could 'ave done 
with another bucketful." 

Nothing was altered to-day apparently. 

The grapes still clustered around the 
trellis- work, it was quite as cool beneath the 
verandah, and the refreshment the girl's 
mother fetched was quite as inviting. 


Up on the old green picnic-ground the: 


trees drooped in all their pristine glory, and 
the peeps they had between the branches of 
wide sweet sea were just as blue and beau- 
tiful. 

I think all the yarns of honest Bill Bodkins 
owed their charm to the simplicity of his 
style or diction. 

“Tf ever I does meet a big word," he 
would have told you, “or tries to use a 
reg'lar dictionary one, I runs aground." 

“Tell us about that coftin," said Chris. 

“What, the Old * Admiral's? But mebbe 
this young lady wouldn't like to hear about 
а coflin. Well, it's not much, after all, miss. 
’T were just after the Battle of the Nile and it 
struck Captain Hallowell of the Swiftsure— 
you'll remember, Mr. Christopher ! ” 

* Oh, I don't know much about it." 

"It struck Captain Hallowell to play & 
grim sort of a joke on our Admiral by way of 
takin’ him down a peg as ’twere. So he lugs 
on board a big piece oi the Orient’s mainmast, 
that after she blew up had fallen athwart his 
hawse, and got Chips—there was more’n one 
Chips at the job—to build no end of a hand- 
some coflin out of it, for a kind of a present 
to our Nelson, by way o' remindin’ him that 
for all his pluck and downright darin’ he 
was only mortal, and might be killed any 
fine morning, while facing the foe. 

“Tt was me myself, miss, as was standin’ 
by the gangway when this beautiful bit of 
arkitektur were hauled up the port side and 
landed safe and sound. 

“And when the coxswain explained like that 
it were Nelson’s coflin, and that it was sent 
with Captain Ben Hallowell’s compliments 
and sincere regards, havin’ been built from 
its deck to its keelson, spikes, staples, toggles, 
and all, out of a piece of the Frenchman’s 
flagship, likewise as how it was for Nelson 
to be buried in, why, miss, & very ordinary 
seaman could have knocked me down with a 
capstan-bar. 

“The men, they just looked frightened like. 
and oue of them goes off ina wind and never 
halts till he gets down below to spread the 
Dews. 

“Oh, boys,’ he cries, ‘what d'ye think? 
The Admiral has ordered his соћіп, and it's 
come on board all ready ; so ve see, mates, 
we're a-goin’ to have rare times now, ‘cause 
Nelson is gcing to fight till he dies." "' 

“ Belay, Bill! Belay ! " cried Albert, laugh- 
ہہ وچ‎ 

9 “oll” is a term of endearment among Briti-h 
sailors. 

(To be concluded.) 


ing. and next minute Bill Bodkins was off 
again on the other tack. 

“You'll remember yourself the scurry- 
mush between the rebels and king of Naples 
here, when the Republicans had it all their 
own way abit. Well, Commodore Caracciolo. 
as they called him, was a man I'm never 
likely to get out o' my head. For never & 
better Neapolitan sailor than he ever fought 
against the French, but after forty years o' 
service he Joined the rebels—leastways that's 
the account I had, and he had fired into the 
King's and the British ships, wounding and 
killing several o’ the crew. 

* We!l, they do say that he tried his hardest 
for pardon, and there ! if I don't think, miss, he 
oughter have had it. 

* But no; and so to save his life, which 
maybe he thought might come in handy after 
a bit, he ups anchor like and scuds away 
for the mountains. 

"Ay, miss; and there was more’n me 
wished him a fair wind. 

“ But, as ill luck’d have it, he was over- 
hauled and made prisoner, and brought back 
to our flagship, the Foudroyant. The King 
of Naples had come back from Palermo by 
this time, and was sheltering on this ship 
and holding court, bein' afraid to go on 
shore. 

* Well, I won't say much more anent the 
business, miss, and I wouldn't say that if 
'tweren't. that ГИ always think the poor 
Commodore ought to have been spared the 
hignymeenious death he got. 

* [ never blamed our Nelson for anything 
but that, and I couldn't well blame the King, 
seein’ as how revenge is a bit o' human 
nature. 

“But had ye seen Caracciolo, as I saw 
him, weak and wild and haggard and hungry- 
looking, his hands pinioned behind his back, 
why, you'd rather have given him a cup o' 
comfort than have dragged him afore what 
was only a kind o’ drumhead court-martial. 

“Tried in a hurry, condemned to deuth, 
and dragged off that very hour, like a pig, to 
the shambles. 

“And he begged to be shot, too. That 
were the worst o’ it. But no ; it was a felon's 
death he had to die. And he was boated off 
to the Sicilian frigate Minerra, and "angcd 
till dead, and hung there till the sunset gun 
was fired." 

Bill Bodkins drew his sleeve across his 
eyes, but was himself again in a few seconds. 

“He were buried wi’ shot at his feet, and 
sailors will tell you that, some'ow or other, 
the corpse managed to kick clear o’ the shot, 
and floated again. The King was standing 
staring through a spy-glass at something 
bobbing and bowing to him from a wave. 

* But. there, when he saw it were the dead 
face and awful eves of poor Caracciolo. he 
dropped that glass, and fainted dead away 
on the deck." 

It needed a song ог two of the sen—sweet 
songs, Scilla called them -——to erase from their 
minds the impression made by Bill's last 
yarn. 

That was a dainty banquet which the 
bo's'n now proceeded to lay out on a snow- 
white cloth over the greensward —a banquet 
fit for a queen, and everyone, romance or no 
romance, did justice to it. 

And so that picnic, like the last, came to 
an end, even as my chapter does. 
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A BOY'S DAY IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 


, tired, and sore in the bones as he 
KJ was from his journey, Naktminouw yet 
sprang straight up from the rush mat where 
he was sleeping directly his cousin called 
him. For a moment he could not remember 
= where he was; all he knew was, һе had a 
sort of feeling that this was to be a great 
day. that something splendid was to happen. 
_ As he looked at his cousin, and round the 
room, it all flashed inte his mind: at last, 
at last, he was in the great city he had 
` dreamt, апа thought, and heard so much 
` about— great ** hundred-gated ° Thebes, the 
mighty capital of Egypt. 
Nefertari was giving & sharp stamp with 
his foot on the floor. “It’s a good thing, 
cousin, that I came to call you just then: 
there was & scorpion crawling on your 
shoulder, and I brushed it otf and squashed 
at. There are hundreds of them here.” 

"Thanks very much. Ате they dan- 
gerous ?” 

“ Some of those silly foreigners, when they 
ret bitten, swell up about twice the size and 
aie. But then they are such queer people 
all round. I know how to make a plaster 
that takes away the pain at once But 
come on, we'll have our swim, and then Ill 
show you all over Thebes before night." 

It was very dark in the room they had 
slept in; but there was no furniture at all, 
so they did not knock their shius against 
anything as they made for the door. This 
brought them into a courtyard, where they 
found Nefertari’s mother already hard at 
work. She greeted her nephew, gave each 
of the boys a hunk of the bread she was 
cutting, &nd then off they went for their 
morning swim in the cool, broad Nile. 

Boys in for a swim have much the same 
merry games all the world over, so we need 
not stop to speak about this part of our 
hero’s crowded day. Indeed, before he 
went to rest that night, Naktniinou had had 
enough adventures to satisfy even him, and 
had seen one curious sight that happens in 
no land but Egypt, and even there only 
once or twice а century. 

What a funny thing an Egyptian house 
was! It was built simply of mud dried into 
bricks, laid like brieks, and smeared over 
with another coat of mud that dried on. 
‘The roof was just palm.leaves; and the 
floor just bard-trodden mud, or perhaps a 
few trunks of palm-trees split and laid side 
by side and covered with soil. “ Poor protec- 
tion from the rain," says an English boy. 
Ah, but there is the first wonderful thing 
about this land of Upper Egypt: it never 
rains—never. Perhaps once in ten years 
rain falls on the hills that overlook Thebes ; 
but as for coming on the plain where the 
town stands, many an old man of eighty has 
never seen such a thing. 

Nefertari’s father is a ‘scribe’; we 
shall see him at his work later оп. It may 
sound a dull trade ; but this day, at any rate, 
there was more excitement than Pentoirit 
(his father's name) relished. Nefertari, like 
most boys, was being brought up to the same 
trade as his father. But to-day was a holiday 
in honour of his cousin's coming, and of 
course he was in rare spirits. 

Just as the two lads got back to Pentoirit's 
house-door, there was a rush, and a kick-up, 
and three small but tine cows came frisking 
»ut nearly over the top of them, with а small 
brother and sister of Nefertari’s at their 
heels. They were only six and five years 
old, but this was their daily work.  Pentoirit 
did not keep any slaves, though slaves were 
cheap enough, for Rameses wus а great 
üghter, and was more merciful than most 
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generals of that time, so that he sent his 
prisoners home for slaves, instead of tortur- 
ing them to death. But the scribe's younger 
children could mind the cows, and the 
mother did all the house-work, and a good 
deal els2; and it was,as Egyptian things 
went, a fairly well-off family party that lived 
in this two-storey mud house. 

There were two upstair rooms and a 
terrace in this house; also two downstair 
rooms; the children slept in one, and the 
cows in the other. 

Breakfast did not take long, and the two 
boys, who had become quite chums, started 
off to see the sights of Thebes. 

Plenty and plenty of people—fair, brown, 
black, and yellow ; male, female, old, young ; 
but where are the streets? In the suburbs 
there aren't any! Take a handful of Indian 
corn and put it on a board and smooth it 
over, and there you have a plan of an 
Egyptian suburb —houses and huts, crowded 
together, at all sorts of angles to one another, 
with paths winding in and out around them. 
Naktminou, who had never been off his 
father's country home before, was utterly 
lost before he had gone fifty yards from the 
house (although he could track his way ina 
canoe across miles of swamp after wildfowl). 
But Nefertari went on without hesitation; 
and soon the houses grew bigger and taller, 
though still all made of mud-bricks. In one 
street they went down, the sky looked like a 
clear crack high above the edges of the tall 
houses. At the end of it the house on each 
side leaned out over the narrow street and 
they met; and Nefertari called out ** Come 
on, here's the market place," and dashed 
down the nasty-smelling passage, about 
twenty yards long, with Naktminou not far 
behind. 

It was & wonderful sight, that noisy little 
square where the market was held. Naktmi- 
nou's eyes opened wide, and he made up his 
mind to remember it all, so as to tell it all to 
the boys at home. "That was what he found 
himself doing each hour of the day; but 
each new thing almost drove the others out. 

“ Look, there's old Cut-chin the barber; 
he's such a funny fellow," cried Nefertari. 

The barber, to tell the truth. looked as if 
his trade was not one that let him have many 
good square meals. And, though his face 
was а merry onc, І am afraid also it showed 
traces of frequent days spent mostly in that 
rather noisy pothouse at the corner there. 
He was wandering round the market, hoping 
to find & customer or two to pay for the 
dinner he had already smelt frying at the 
cookshop, also in the square. Nefertari ran 
up to him, went down on one knee in front 
of him, and held up his smooth ten-year-old 
chin, saying “ Shave, please, Cut-chin." 

But Cut-chin was not going to play the 
game out to-day, for just then & customer 
beckoned him, and he dashed eagerly up to 
him. He had no barber's shop to take him 
to; the man just squatted down on his 
haunches and knees, was lathered, and 
Bakhnikhonsou (that was Cut-chin’s real 
name), enjoying his work like an artist, 
proceeded to shave him and talk to him just 
as barbers do to-day, 3,300 years afterwards. 

“ Have you heard that Pharaoh is going to 
the temple of Amen to-day to ask the god 
whether he shall go to war or not with 
those dogs and jackals of Hittites? But the 
god Amen will give them hearts of antelopes, 
and Pharaoh will build a new temple, and 
slaves will be cheaper than cattle." 

The boys heard this as well as the customer, 
and eazerly asked what time Pharaoh would 
be going. Naktminou could hardly keep 


still. He would see Pharaoh, the king of 
all the world, the equal of the gods; nay, 
rather, a god himself. And this Pharaoh, 
too, great Rameses, the valiant general and 
hunter! They learnt, however, that it would 
be an hour or two before he left his palace; 
80 Nefertari said they could have a good look 
round the market, then go and see the new 
temple that was being built, where his father 
was scribe, and he would perch them up 
somewhere to see Pharaoh drive by. 

There were sheep, geese, goats, asses, and 
large-horned oxen massed together in the 
middle of the square for sale. The shops 
were just the front room of a dwelling-house, 
where the cook, the sandal-maker, the 
carpenter and his three apprentices, the 
jeweller, the  linen-weaver's wife and 
daughter, sit at work. Three or four deep 
in front of the shops are squatting the pedlars, 
and the '*fellahin" in from the country, 
with rush baskets or low tables, and fish, 
fruit, greens, raw meat, and perfumes spread 
for sale. 

Through the crowd wander the buyers. 
They have no moncy, but each has something 
to exchange. Неге is one with a tool in his 
hand; he stops in front of a tray with some 
cheap but pretty necklaces. ‘Here is a 
beautiful necklace, just what you want," 
says the pedlar. But & woman next to him 
is on the watch, and thrusts a pot of perfume 
under the buyer's nose. “Ah, this is what 
you want; it's delicious when a few drops 
are poured out." But the buyer decides on 
the necklace, and produces the tool he has 
made to exchange for it. And then there is 
such a haggle! The tool is worth more than 
the necklace, so the buyer says he must have 
some copper lumps as well. He asks too 
much, the other offers too little; one gives 
way & bit and the other a bit ; and finally 
the seller takes & pair of scales and weighs 
out some copper pieces, and hands them and 
the necklace over. From the way they 
talked and waved their arms, you would have 
thought they were going to fight, but, now 
the bargain is struck, each seems pleased, 
and they part quietly. It's just their way of 
doing business; but fancy it in & London 
shop! 

Meantime, in the middle, a countryman 
has been selling a bull. The buyer offers 
pieces of gold ; but the countryman says no, 
there's too much fraud over these. (There 
was no coinage issued by the Government ; 
the lumps went by weight, and half tho 
weight might be copper instead of gold.) 
So finally he is paid the following articles 
for his bull: a niat, five measures of honey, 
eleven measures of oil, and seven other 
different things. It took & rare lot of 
bargaining before that was thrashed out. 

But it is time to be off. The boys leave 
the square by another passage into a wider 
street; and there the first excitement of 
their day met them. 

A great jabber and shouting was heard 
from the end of the street, where there stood 
an unfinished stone building. Being of 
stone showed that it was most likely & 
temple. Suddenly about a hundred work- 
men, their bodies and faces all daubed with 
clay and mortar, came rushing out of it, 
dragging in the midst of them half a dozen 
scribes, who look very frightened. 

“ Why, it’s the temple of the god Mut,” says 
Nefertari. “Thats where father is scribe; 
and look, there he is—they’re dragging him 
along! Those dogs of workmen have gone 
on strike again.” 

And so itwas. These workmen are paid a 
month's wages in advance ; that is, they are 
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given wheat, oil, and food calculated to last 
till next pay-day. But. poor wretches, it's a 
miserably small allowance ; and they take it 
home, and really have enough to eat for the 
tirst fortnight, and then—starvation to face. 
Pentoirit will tell you that the last week in 
each month there is hardly any work done, 
unless there is a riot first, and fresh pro- 
Visions are given out. 

* To Psurou, to Psarou, to the Governor of 
Thebes ! " they are shouting. * These thieves 
of scribes have robbed us; they did not give 
us full pay last time, and we have nothing 
left, and eighteen days more to work." 

A superintendent of work hurried up, with 
a police officer, and quieted them for a 
minute. 

" Go back, and we solemnly swear that we 
will ourselves lead you to Pharaoh; he is 
coming in two days to inspect the work.” 

Some are for going back; for once before 
Pharaoh had come, and he had ordered fifty 
sacks of corn to be distributed. But others 
say, “ Pharaoh is going to the army; besides, 
we must tell the Governor of the scribes, or 
they will cheat us again next month. To the 
Governor!" And also the mob are angry ; 
they tried to strike yesterday, but Pentoirit 
had seen trouble brewing, and had an extra 
police force. So now they jostle off through 
the crowd, with a little free fighting on the 
skirts, and with the scribes in the midst still. 
The police officer takes a short cut to warn 
the Governor. 

When they arrive, Psarou's doorkeeper 
has shut the outer doors of the court; but a 
few minutes see the doors broken in, and 
the mob in the yard. On the left is the 
Governor's house, of stone, and three- 
storeyed ; in the middle two granaries, and 
on the right a vaulted cellar. Will the mob 
loot the granaries ? 

See, Psarou hurries out, and the mob 
is already beginning to be half afraid; they 
know what the bastinado is. They grow 
quiet, and one of them begins to tell, rather 
timidly, the story of their wrongs. Soon he 
gets worked up, excited, and the others too. 
* Bread, bread; we starve; the scribes have 
robbed us," they shout; “ we won't leave 
here till we get food.” 

Now, Psarou is secretly very nervous and 
anxious this morning. What an unlucky 
thing! Pharaoh is just going to leave his 
palace ; he must come down this street ; and 
what will he think of the Governor, if he 
finds a riot here? 

“ Give us corn, or we won't move from 
here," shout the mob, louder than ever. 

Psarou thinks rapidly. Then he calls his 
steward, Khamoisit. * See how much corn 
there is in the granaries, and give it to them." 
What a cheer goes up! “ He is the father of 
the workman ; he is a warm shelter to all 
who are cold in Thebes.” The granary is 
opened ; Psarou himself hurries them away ; 
and he offers up most hearty prayers of 
thanks to Amen and Ra and Mut and 
Osiris, for the street is hardly quiet from 
the last of them when Pharaoh's two-horse 
chariot comes galloping along. 

Pharaoh is driving himself to-day, and he 
is a furious driver. He is used to charging in 
battl >. 

Naktminou would have liked to go to the 
temple of Amen, to which Pharaoh was 
bound ; Nefertari's father told them fhey 
could not hope to get in ; all the part of the 
temple open to the people would have been 
filled long ago. So they decided to accept an 
invitation that another uncle to both the boys 
had given them, and have their midday 
meal with him; and they now made their 
way in that direction. 

“Our uncle has a man stopping with 
him who has been all over the world," 
says Nefertari. “He was born in Greece, 
and he goes about everywhere; he doesn't 
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fight, and he doesn't trade; he just asks 
questions. Isn't it funny ?" 

* What does he do it for? Hasn't he got 
& field to sow at home, and game to hunt, 
or doesn't he know & trade to get a living 
by 2 97 

“ Geta living? Why, he's rich. And he 
just goes about because he likes it, and likes 
to see all sorts of different men, and their 
temples, and bear what the story-tellers sing 
in the markets, and what the boatmen tell 
when they lounge on the river-banks. He 
likes it. I believe I would too." 

(If so, Nefertari, you would be very 
different from most Egyptian boys. They 
hate travelling; they are getting to hate 
soldiering; and some wise heads are begin- 
ning to see that if this increases, the people 
will have a foreign conqueror ruling in Egypt 
before long. Why, the popular songs are 
beginning to jeer at the soldier’s life, and 
say “ Hire foreigners to do it all for us." 
The love of travel and adventure is so 
natural to us of British blood and nerve, that 
we forget that few of the peoples of olden 
time had the same. Long may we have it! 
For so long the British Empire is safe.) 

“Our grandfather has been to other coun- 
tries too, for he was a soldier," says Nefer- 
tari; “but then he had to go fighting 
Pharaoh's battles. And the other day uncle 
brought this Greek to see him ; and when 
grandfather said he had been in Ethiopia, 
you should have seen how the Greek looked 
at him, and began to ask him about the 
people. But grandfather said all he knew 
was they fought with slings, while in Arabia 
they fought riding on horses; and those 
Hittites, they are devils to fight, and had 
chariots to hold three instead of two like 
ours. And as for what gods they worshipped 
in Ethiopia, he never kept a captive alive 
long enough to ask him ; nor what sort of 
people lived in the country beyond them 
again. And the Greek looked very disap- 
pointed. Then grandfather went on to tell 
him his favourite story about the mountain 
pass of the flying serpenta." 

“What was that? ” 

* Oh, I'll tell you some other time. But 
(and Nefertari laughed a little) I believe 
grandfather begins to forget the true story a 
bit. It gets more wonderful every time now. 
But he looked so solemn, the Greek believed 
it all. Here we are at the house.” 

Their uncle arrived just as they did, with 
the traveller. And he had news to tell 
indeed. It waa a great pity the boys had 
not been in the temple of Amen (where the 
uncle was a priest). Just at the very 
moment when Pharaoh had lassoed the 
sacrifice, a splendid bull, and was giving the 
sign for its death, a courier hurried in with 
a letter from Syria. The Hittites had 
opened war, and taken two cities, and the 
Governor was hard pressed. No need to ask 
Amen now whether to go to war or not! 
But the statue of the god was carried out, 
and the question asked whether the king 
would succeed; and Amen had nodded his 
stone head, and the high priest pronounced 
in his name a better promise than any king 
had ever had. And Rameses would leave 
to-morrow to take command of the army 
himself. There would be recruiting going 
on all to-day. 

The boys had now a fine choice of ways 
to spend the afternoon. Should they go out 
to one of the country villages and see the 
recruiting ? or go across the river and see 
some of the splendid tombs on the other 
side? or get a canoe and go and fish, and 
try and knock over a few wildfowl ? 

At this moment the Greek traveller began 
to speak to them. He said he wanted to see 
the sights, just as they did; would they 
show him round? Both of them felt this a 
great honour, and consented at once; he 


was that sort of man you don’t feel a bit 
shy with. But what should they go to see? 

‘If there's a camp being formed, I think 
Га like to see that," said he. * You know 
we Greeks are fighters born and bred; if 
no one attacks us, we go and fight for pay in 
other countries. And I would like to see 
your recruits and the drill, and what arms 
they get, and hear your martial music. It 
always stirs my blood to see soldiers." 

This settled it. The uncle advised them 
to cross the river, and go to a village a few 
miles down, where the mayor would be 
giving out arms and choosing soldiers, by 
the high priest's orders, that afternoon. So 
now they went to their midday meal. 

It was hot. The Egyptians mostly eat 
their meals on the doorstep, and after dinner 
take & short sleep. But no sleep for the 
boys that day. Oh, that Greek—the stories 
he told! He had been in mighty Babylon, 
and nearly had his skin peeled off like an 
orange, because they thought he was a spy. 
He had seen the great city of the Hittites; 
and he told the boys he thought even Rameses 
would find his match as a general in the 
Hittite prince. He had been in & Tyrian 
ship to the far-off West—they brought back 
gold and slaves ; and he had heard mysterious 
rumours of the great sea beyond the narrow 
straits, and its monsters, and its islands. 
His tales fired the very blood even of these 
stay-at-home natures; and for boys who 
live in one of the very islands of that 
mysterious sea, now called England, there is 
still enchantment in them. We have had 
many a greater British traveller since; but 
boys of our race will still find interest in the 
wonder-tales of the old Greek travellers, and 
especially of their prince, Herodotus. 

When they got to the bank of the Nile, the 
Greek asked what kind of boat they should 
take; and Naktminou pointed to a light 
canoe, and said that was the sort he paddled 
about the marshes at home in, snd he would 
manage it for them. The Greek’s eyes 
sparkled; he thought it very likely they 
would be upset and have an adventure. 
Nefertari looked doubtful; then he said, 

* Wait a minute, I'll say the spell." 

He went solemnly to the water’s edge, and 
looked about; then he said loudly, “ Halt. 
crocodile, son of Set! Do not wave thy tail; i 
do not move thine arms ; but may the water 
become like a rampart of burning fire before ¢ 
thee. Halt, crocodile, son of Set! N 

* Now we'll be all right, even if we do get 
capsized,’ said he. “ Тһе crocodiles will 
never touch you if you remember to say 
that." 

The owner of the canoe soon got them out 
into the stream ; and Naktminou took & 
paddle and showed he knew how to nse it well. 
The Nile was not in flood; the village they 
were going to was down the stream about 
four miles. On the way the Greek toli 
stories, and asked the boatman questions. 
He was specially interested in а procession of 
boats forming a funeral, with loud wailing 
from the mourners’ barge, and the calf that 
was to be sacrificed at the tomb lowinz 
loudly too. Of course, Naktminou knew all 
about the wonderful land of after death, where 
Osiris rules, and weighs the soul of each who 
dies; so we can hardly tell about it here as a 
novelty of his day, strange and fascinating 
as the story is. 

They reach the village and disembark ; and 
what a scene of bustle and haste it is! The 
recruits are being chosen now; in about an 
hour the drill will begin; Pharaoh himself. 
it is said, may drive out and see the troops 
march past. i 

The village belongs to the temple of Amen: 
and every war the high priest must see that 
it sends a contingent. Апа it is very phun 
that the men don't care at all for a soldier's 
life; if they know what days recruiting wi" 
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take place, many of them are taken ill, or go 
hunting. 

But this time the high priest has sent 
strict orders to the mayor a few days 
back; and the mayor just clapped into 
prison any man he thought might shirk. 
Here is the press-gang with a vengeance! 
And a sorry troop they look as they are 
brought out of prison with their hands tied, 
and are registered by the scribes. 

A great military officer has come out, and 
.is now in the castle, with a bailiff or two 
close handy. The poor mayor appears, all 
n-tremble, before him ; and the list is read 
out. “ Why is this man absent, mayor? Is 
he ill?" "The mayor kceps a watch on those 
terrible bailiffs with a corner of his eye; he 
knows well that if he doesn't satisfy this 
terrible soldier he'll get the bastinado off- 
‚ hand. 

, At last his part is done; all the men are 
‚ either excused or lined up; those who tried 
' to desert have had a taste of the stick; and 
' the ofticer proceeds to pick out the best and 
' sturdiest of them. The wives and children 
are lined up outside the castle, and the men 
‘not chosen now go out the gate. Then arise 
great wailings from the wives whose husbands 
come not. Pharaoh's army never gives back, 
suy the people grimly; if you are chosen 
for a soldier, it is only a question of how you 
will die—in battle, or worn to death by 
marching and starvation, or tortured by the 
enemy. ‘There are but few “veterans ’ in 
Egypt. 

Our Greek is getting rather impatient. 
He takes no notice of the crying women. 
He has borrowed a bugle from a trumpeter, 
and is examining it carefully. And now at 
last the distribution of arms is to bevin, in 
the great courtyard of the castle. This is 
always made as grand as possible; Pharaoh 
comes whenever he can; he wants to make 
the young boys see the glamour and glitter of 
the soldier’s life, so that he may get recruits 
more easily. 

The troops of the whole neighbourhood 
have been summoned to the castle, and are 
drawn up in lines and companies—light 
infantry, heavy infantry, and charioteers. 
The оћсег makes them march and counter- 
march and wheel, race forward by companies 
stop dead, even jump like a batch of frogs. 
Then the ranks are broken, and the men 
wrestle; the pictures on the carved stones 
of this time show all their grips and tricks. 
This goes on for a couple of hours, then they 
are lined up again, and the House of 
Weapons is opened, and the weapons are 
given out. Only the kings and princes and 
some of Pharaoh’s barbarian bodyguard 
wear helmets of bronze and a leather shirt 
covered with scales of bronze. The ordinary 
soldiers wezr just a felt cap or a striped 
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HRING stood on the doorstep of Madame 
Tussaud’s celebrated exhibition and felt 
that he hud been rather an ass. Not that he 
had not enjoyed the waxworks; far from it; 
but some joys are purchased too dearly. He 
had not been able to resist the Chamber of 
Horrors, with the result that he had only 
threepence left to pay for his ten, and to tip 
the porter at the station when he caught his 
evening train honie. 
Suppose he gave the porter a penny that 
would leave twopence for tea, and nothing 
for а ‘bus to Waterloo, which was some 
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handkerchief, and the heavy infantry have 
an oval -apron made of leather strips to 
protect the stomach and hips. The light 
infantry have not even a shield to protect 
themselves ; they carry а bow, and an axe or 
boomerang. The °“ heavies’’ hold a leather 
shield and a spear six feet long in the left 
hand, and a battle-axe in the right; the 
oflicers have no weapon—only a little staff of 
office. The chariots are beautiful things. 
See how light they are. Look there—a man 
has picked one up, pole and all, and carries 
it right across the court, and he doesn't look 
an extra strong man either. They are 
drawn by two horses and hold two soldiers— 
one to fight, one to drive. 

Hark! There is a rush and a rattle, and 
Pharaoh drives up, with a chariot bodyguard 
in attendance. And now the march past is 
to begin. 

And a wild scene it is— very different from 
Aldershot! "These Eastern people think that 
courage must be mixed with excitement and 
frenzy ; so now, first twenty archers, Bedouins 
of the desert, the sort of men who charged 
yelling to their death against Kitchener 
at Khartoum, do a wild frantic war-dance. 
They twist and howl, they drop their bows, 
pick them up, fleurish them, run forward, 
rush back; while their comrades beat music 
for them by clashing boomerangs together. 
Then comes the march past of all the troops. 
The chariots lead the way, then come the 
light troops, with the standard-bearer on their 
left; then, to the sound of their trumpeter’s 
loud call, march proudly the backbone of the 
army, the heavy-armed foot soldiers. By 
this time the boys are all kindled to excite- 
ment; there is something in the scene—the 
tramp of the marching feet, the blare of the 
trumpets, the stern proud soldier face of 
Pharaoh, whose eves have looked on many 
a hard-fought field—that stirs their blood, 
whilst the Greek is hardly able to stand quiet. 

It is all over. Only the rations of food 
and fodder to be given out now, and Pharaoh 
has already driven otf and the people have 
dispersed. Our three make for their canoe, 
and push off for home. 

“ Lads, I believe it's going to rain." The 
boys and the boatman laughed as the 
Greek said this. Hain! Rain in Thebes! 
Certainly there were heavy clouds, and the 
nir felt sultry, and it grew very dark; this 
was seen sometimes. But rain! 

“Why, if it did, all the houses would fall 
down,” said Nefertari, as if that proved it 
wouldn't. “ Besides, last time it rained the 
king was beaten in battle. Rain always means 
that something bad is going to happen; but, 
to-day, Amen said that Pharaoh would win 
against the Hittites. And who can beat 
Rameses? He's the greatest soldier that 
ever was." 
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distance away, he knew. It was very pleasant 
to stop a few hours in London on his way 
home from school at the end of each term, 
but somehow he always found he spent more 
than he intended. But he had never been 
quite so hard up before. 

It was only a little past three, yet he 
already began to feel hungry. Probably it 
was all imagination, but the result was the 
same. He would not reach home till nine, 
his train left Waterloo at seven. How could 
he bear up? 

Then a happy thought brought relief to 


For all that, it got darker and darker, and 
the wind came in little putfs and catspaws 
on the smooth yellow surface of the river. 
The boatman and Naktminou pulled hard. 
Suddenly there was a lull, still as death. 
Then from the north, the direction of the 
sen, came a furious blast of thunder. 
little boat flew now, every muscle of the 
rowers strained and tugging. 

Then it was upon tiem. When it does 
rain in Upper Egypt—well, it does rain. A 
regular waterspout descends for eight or nine 
hours. The first rush of the tempest would 
certainly have upset the frail craft but that 
luckily it was dead astern; it hurled them 
forward like a slingstone, and kept them 
going against the current at a faster rate 
than the canoe had ever known before. It 
was not long before they were beached close 
to the city. They had passed several over- 
turned boats, but could give no help to the 
drowning. 

They found what shelter they could, and 
for about five hours waited, till the storm 
stopped; they could not move. The boys 
saw little fun in this; but the Greek seemed 
to be glad it had happened for him to see, 
and told them more stories of the vast 
powers of the lightning-bolts of Zeus in his 
own country. At last, about midnight, wind 
and rain seemed to lull; then, likea trans- 
formation scene, the clouds were gone, the 
full moon shone out, and it was a perfect 
fresh-smelling night. 

But, as they made their way to the city, 
what a change! The mud houses had 
simply collapsed, sunk back into heaps of 
mud. The animals had been got out of the 
houses ; all the people were terror-stricken, 
frantic, mud-covered. The city was a mound 
of liquid mud, with just a dozen or two 
buildings standing —the Governor's house, 
Pharaoh's palace, and the temples of the 
gods. 

And what would happen next day? Any- 
where else such & catastrophe would meun 
utter ruin. But here, a fortnight's work 
would set it all right again. The nearest 
pools gave mud for bricks; there were no 
foundations to dig, and no trouble about 
clenring—you just levelled the uneven heap 
of pasty mud that had been your house; you 
fished out your furniture, treasures, cooking 
things, store-chest ; and by two duys a house 
like that of Nefertari's father had its bottom 
storey built agnin. The city rises the same 
as before, only on a few feet higher level. 
And to-day, thousands of years after, men 
go and dig in that lower level, and find the 
very things the people were using the day of 
the great storm; und it is that, and the 
carved and painted rocks, that let us know 
so much the sort of day a boy would have 
spent in ancient Egypt. 


his anxieties. He pulled his purse out, and 
inspected a much-creased scrap of paper in 
one of the pockets. It had an address on it: 
28 Montague Street, w.c. 

“Can you tell me, please,” he said to 
the doorkeeper, “ where Montague Street 
is?” 

* Go down Baker Street till you come to 
Portinan Square, and there you are," was the 
reply. 

“Thank you," said Thring, at the same 
time thinking that the direction might have 
been more clear. However, he had a tongue 
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in his head: when he reached Portman 
Square he could ask again. 

As he walked along he felt a little ashamed 
of himself, and more than a little glad that 
he had remembered the existence of Ted 
Lewis. Ted and he had been friends at 
school, and Mrs. Lewis had sent him a 
message by her son to the effect that when 
he was passing through London she would 
be very pleased if he would call and renew 
his acquaintance with Ted. ‘Thring had 
always meant to do so some day, but there 
was so much to crowd into the few hours he 
ever spent in London that he had neglected 
his old chum. But now !-—well, if he were at 
home, or even if he were not, Thring foresaw 
chances of a “ square "' ten. 

Montague Street was very easy to find It 
was a more stylish street than he expected, 
and as he mounted the steps of No. 28 he 
was а little surprised to see a very '* swell" 
carriage drive up to the house. He rang the 
bell a tritle timidly, and, before it ceased 
ringing, the door was thrown wide open, and 
a footman appeared, carrying a rug; whilst in 
the hall stood a most enchanting-looking 
lady in laces and furbelows, with a pug 
under her arm. 

Thring stood abashed, but there was no 
reason for him to be afraid. To his relief, 
the lady smiled at him kindly. 

“Come in,” shesnid. * You've come to see 
Ted, I suppose: he’s out, though. I’m so 
sorry.” 

“It doesn’t matter, 
Thring. 

“He will be vexed,” continued the lady, 
who certainly spoke very quickly, to Thring’s 
thinking. “I tell you what you'd better do. 
He's gone to the Zoo, I believe. Here's 
half a crown for you. Take a cab to the 
Gardens—I daresay you'l find him some- 
where—and then come back to tea at 
tive. Whether you find him or not, he's sure 
to be home about then. So good-bye; I'm 
in a hurry. I'm so sorry." 

She held out & beautifully gloved hand, 
which Thring hesitated to touch, and dis- 
appeared into the carriage. The footman 
caine up the steps, which recalled Thring to 
his senses. 

“Shall I call a cab, sir? " asked the man. 

“No, thank you," replied Thring, who 
always looked upon cabs as a wicked extra- 
vayance, when there was so much to be done 
with a shilling or eighteen-pence. Then a 
horrible thought flashed across his mind. 
The footman had heard Mrs. Lewis give him 
half a crown for a cab. He would think 
that he (Thring) was cheating his mistress 
in taking the money. 

Yes, I will have a cab, please," he 
mustered up courage to say. A hansom was 
sighted, and Thring jumped in. 

Even then he was not free from the atten- 
tions of the footman, who told the cabman 
to drive to the Zoological Gardens. Now 
Thring had resolved to ride only part of the 
way, to pay his shilling, and walk the rest. 
He felt he was morally justified in this, for 
what could Mrs. Lewis care how he reached 
the Gardens, so long aa he got there? 

But now that the cabman had been ordered 
to go to the Gardens, would he accept a fare 
for a less distance? The only way to induce 
him to do so was to get out almost at once. 
''hring pushed up the trap-door and said he 
would get out. 

They had not gone five hundred yards. The 
cabman looked puzzled. 

“Why, you ain't quarter way there yet, sir." 

“No; but I think I'll get out." 

* You hired me, you know," pursued the 
cabman. “І сап drive you for nothing. I 
want my fare." 

“ГИ give you а shilling,” said Thring in 
such a desperate tone that the cabman 
stared. 


thank you," said 
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“Why, how much did you think I was 
going to ask you for driving you round the 
corner?" he demanded in surprise. “ Hand 
up your bob." 

Thring had another unpleasant shock. 
He only had his half-crown, and he had 
heard his father remark that a London 
cabman never had change. 

“l haven't a shilling,” he began, but the 
look in the cabman's eye made him hasten 
to add, “ I've only а half-crown.”’ 

* Chuck it over," said the driver. 
your eighteen-pence." 

Thring snatched at it and jumped out; 
relieved everything had gone off so well. 
The cabman had been so reasonable that 
Thring ventured to ask him the nearest way 
to the Gardens. But evidently the cabman 
had had enough of his fare, for he ejaculated, 
“Follow your nose," and whipped up his 
horse. 

It was & good walk to the Zoo, but Thring 
was not dispirited. His troubles were now 
over—at least his financial troubles were. He 
had a shilling for his entrance, and sixpence 
over, besides his original threepence; more- 
over, he had the promise of a luscious tea at 
five o'clock. He was in luck. 

His opinion of his old schoolfellow rose 
considerably. It was odd that Ted Lewis 
had never mentioned that his father kept a 
carriage, aud was so rich ; but then there 
was no particular reason why he should have 
mentioned it. Ted had never given him the 
impression of belonging to rich people: he 
was always hard up and his belongings were 
not luxurious. But he was generous, and 
that might account for it. 

It ‘was past four when he reached the 
gates. That was & nuisance: it seemed 
a pity to pay а shilling and only have half 
an hour in the place, but it couldn't be 
helped. He made a rapid round of the 
grounds, but saw no trace of Ted; then he 
inspected every house, or thought he did, 
but they were so numerous and scattered 
that he could not be sure. Half-past four 
struck before he had finished his round: 
there was nothing for it but to give up the 
search and hasten back to Montague Street. 

He reached the house just as it struck five, 
and was shown up to the drawing-room, 
where he found Mrs. Lewis. 

“You haven't brought Ted with you, then ?’ 
she exclaimed. 

* I couldn't find him, ma'am," said Thring. 
“І went all over the Gardens." 

"Oh, never mind; I daresay he went 
somewhere else, but he's sure to be in soon. 
Sit down and have some tea, you must be 
hungry; at least, Ted always is. There's a 
regular schoolboy cake which І keep 
specially for him. Oh, here's Mabel." 

A tall, fashionably-dressed young lady 
entered the room. 

* Mabel, this is one of Ted's friends—Mabel 
is one of Ted's sisters," she added for Thring's 
benefit. 

Mabel shook hands with him, but he said 
never& word. It had flashed across his mind 
that Ted had no sister. Butthen it occurred 
to him that perhaps Ted had concealed the 
fact on purpose; some boys are terribly 
sensitive about sisters for fear of being 
chatled. Yes, that must be it. 

Thring did not feel quite at his ease, and 
wished Ted would come. Fortunately. Mrs. 
Lewis talked so much that there was no 


* Here's 


pause in the conversation, which was almost . 


entirely on her side. Thring made great 
havoc with the cake, and only put in a Yes 
or No when necessary. 

À question as to where he lived gave him 
the opportunity of explaining that his home 
was in Hampshire, and that he was going to 
catch a train at seven o'clock. 

" In Hampshire?" exclaimed Mrs. Lewis. 
“Then you've left Westminster now 2" 
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This puzzled Thring so much that he 
could only reply “ Yes, ma'am.” Then it 
flashed across his mind that there was some 
mysterious mistake; that he was in the 
wrong house and that the lady before him 
was not the mother of his old chum. 

What could he do? If only he could 
make some excuse to get away before Ted 
came! Hewas as anxious now to avoid him 
as he had been to meet him. What a pity 
he had said his train was at seven ; if he 
had said six instead, he would have an excuse 
for leaving at once. 

But it was too lato, especially as the door 
opened and the lady eried, ** Ah! here you 
are at last, my boy. There's been a young 
friend of yours hunting for you all the 
afternoon." 

Thring rose awkwardly; he bad never seen 
this boy before. 

“I’m afraid there's been a mistake," he 


. said rather shamefacedly. ** This isn’t the Ted 


Lewis I know." 

“ Ted Lewis ? " exclaimed the lady. “ Why, 
this is Ted Vickers, of course. What made 
you think his name was Lewis ? ” 

Thring fumbled in his pocket for his purse, 
and drew out the scrap of paper which had 
caused the mischief. 

" Yes, this is 28 Montagu Street," said 
Mrs. Vickers; “but it's the wrong onc. 
evidently. Mabel, just look in the Court 
Guide." 

Mabel obeyed. “Yes; there's another 
Montagu Street, mamma; but it has ап ‘е’ 
at the end." 

“Where is it?” 

“Oh, somewhere in Bloomsbury," replied 
Mabel, as if Bloomsbury were ont of the 
world. 

“Then that’s it, you may be sure," said 
Mrs. Vickers, laughing. "You'll just have 
time to call on your friend on your way to 
the station.” 

"Im very sorry,” began Thring. “I'd 
never called on Ted before, but Mrs. Lewis 
asked me to, and ——" 

“Oh, never mind explaining,” interrupted 
Mrs. Vickers, with a smile. * Don't let us 
keep you from your friend any longer. 
Good-bye.” 

She held out her hand, and Thring said 
good-bye with more incoherent apologies. 
Then his honesty gave him courage to try to 
explain that he had not spent all the halt- 
crown she bad given him. 

As soon as Mrs. Vickers saw what he was 
driving at, she had another fit of laughter. 

" My dear boy, don't say another word. 
Ted, go down with this young gentleman 
and see him into a cab and pay the cabman. 
And now, good-bye once more, and I hope 
you will have a pleasant journey home.” 

Notwithstanding her kindness, Thring was 
uncommonly glad when the cab turned the 
corner and he was out of sight of the 
house. 

But when he arrived nt Montague Street, 
Bloomsbury, and found that the Lewis'3 had 
left the house six months ayo, he began to 
recognise the fact that his mistake, however 
humiliating, had its compensations. He had 
ridden in two cabs, had been to the Zoo, and 
had eaten a luxurious tea, all without its 
costing him a penny: in fact, he was sixpence 
to the good. He gave the porter twopence 
without a pang. 
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THE END. 


рн Winter and myself had just finished 
*) schooling when we crossed the * Herring 
Pond ” together to commence life in connec- 
tion with my uncle's business at Los Angelos 
—the City of the Angels—in California. I 
will not describe the passage more than by 
saying that we both enjoyed it and were 
heartily sorry when it ended. 


A SEVENTY-POUNDER. 


(With an Illustration by A. J. WALL.) 


that we should have a short holiday, “ to get 
over the passage, before going into harness," 
and he put at our disposal a large tent with 
all necessary furniture that he rented at 
Santa Catalina, an island off the coast at 
Los Angelos. 

I may as well explain that most of the 
visitors to Santa Catalina live in tents hired 


“The fish I had hooked jumped clean out of the water," 


Now, I must tell you how it was that I and 
my friend came to be fishing for tuna (the 
largest fish caught on rod ànd line) in a boat 
off the island of Santa Catalina. My uncle, 
being a jovial and kind-hearied old gentle- 
man (I was going to add “опе of the olden 
sort "—just the kind of uncle that all right 
minded boys would desire to have), decided 


from the company who run the town. A 
year or so ago a company was formed, which 
bought the north end of the island and 
decided to establish a town there. Now, in 
America they do things much more rapidly 
than anywhere else, even to eating, but 
certainly, joking apart, towns have been 
known to arise in a single day there! Within 
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the year the beach front at Catalina was 
built up and between twenty and thirty 
hotels and pavilions were erected, around 
which, during the season, hundreds of tents 
may be seen; for all the world as if a large 
army was encamped there. 

In the winter the tents are all packed 
away until about the first week in May, when 
a gang of labourers is sent over 
from the mainland by the company, 
and very shortly rows of tents 
spring up like so many mushrooms. 

When you take a tent for the 
season it is like taking a furnished 
house; every requisite for house- 
hold purposes is provided, including 
oil-stoves for cooking ; the company 
have autocratic power, making their 
own laws, providing police, and 
catering for the amusement and 
provisions that are necessary for 
the visitors who flock here in the 
season. The President of the Com- 
pany being practically Ruler, his 
word is law. Part of the year a 
local newspaper is published, prizes 
are given for the largest fishes that 
are caught, and I believe the record 
is held by Mrs. Barnet, a visitor 
from Brooklyn, her fish weighing 
four hundred and sixteen pounds. 

It took her the best part of a day 
before she exhausted the giant tuna 
and brought it to the boat and gaff. 
Think of this! Why, in Merry 
Englard a twenty-pound pike or 
forty-pound salmon is looked upon 
as something wonderful, and any 
piscator who is lucky enough to 
land a fish anywhere near the 
weights I have mentioned is treated 
as a sort of hero. But here we 
have a lady capturing a fish much 
larger than herself, and the tuna 
has the reputation of being one of 
the gamest of all fish caught on 
the rod. 

On our way across to the island 
from Los Angelos, Johnny and I 
were very much surprised to note 
the extreme clearness of the water, 
and how one could see distinctly the 
wonderful and variously coloured 
forests of marine growth. In some 
places we could see marvellous and 
curiously formed creatures crawling 
along on the bottom—tish slowly 
moving about, and altogether like 
fairyland. Some of the native boats, 
indeed, have almost the entire 
bottom made of plate-glass, so that 
those who are studiously inclined 
may study marine fauna. I went 
in one of these boats, I am afraid 
more out of curiosity than of study, 
and I shall not easily forget the 
sensation; it was almost as if one 
were flying slowly along on the 
surface of the water, and quite diffi- 
cult to understand why one did 
not sink— the situation was quite 
unique and somewhat weird. 

The day after our arrival on the 
island Johnny and myself hired a 
boat with the accompanying boat- 
man, an old Italian, Carlorossi by 
name—a curious, mahogany-coloured old 
man, with bright twinkling eyes and big mous- 
tache. He was brimming over with quaint 
sayings and interesting stories. He had 
been in the Italian Army, and his pay, so 
he said, amounted to something like three- 
halfpence a day. On leaving the army he 
became a fisherman, but, being a “rolling 
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stone,” and thinking to better himself, he 
migrated to London and there became an 
artist's model; he enumerated several statues 
and pictures by H.A.’s and other swell 
artists that he had posed for. But, getting 
restless and tired with the monotony of the 
business, he decided to work his passage 
out to California, and there we found him. 

It was a beautiful grey morning, ** just the 
day to get hold of a prize-winner "— so said 
old Carlorossi. I was full of anticipation— 
what fisherman is not ?—for I had brought 
with me a good rod and line that belonged 
to my uncle, and which, with his permission, 
I took out of the tent. I have always been 
fond of fishing, ever since I could toddle 
down to the pond with a piece of cotton and 
а bent pin for a hook, and I have at home a 
cast of the first fish of any size, ufter minnows 
and ‘“tiddlers,” that I caught. It was only 
& half.pound perch, but I venture to think 
no piseatorial enthusiast ever experienced 
more pleasure than I did on that occasion. 
It seemed as though Dame Fortune had 
suddenly taken me in hand, and that some- 
thing had happened which gave me extra 
weight and importance. I stopped everybody 
I knew on my way home to look at my 
wonderful catch. 

After rowing about half a mile out, old 
Carlorossi advised me to put rod and line 
together, which I very quickly did, and then 
commenced Sshing—when suddenly—ah! 
how I caught my breath—the line tightened, 


“ON THE ROLL OF FAME”: 


SIR SAMUEL AND LADY BAKER: 


“As long as you are journeying in the interior of 
the desert you have no particular point to make for as 
your resting-place. The earth is so sawely that your 
eves turn towards Heaven. You look to tlie sun, for 
he is your task-master ; and by him you know the 
measure of the work that you have done, aud the 
measure of the work that remains for you to do. He 
comes when you strike your tent in the early morning, 
and then for the first hour of the day, as you move 
forward on your camel, he stands at your near side, 
and makes you know that the whole day's toil is before 
vou; then for a while—and a long whilce—you see him 
no more, for you are veiled and shrouded, and dare not 
look upon the greatness of his glory, but vou know 
where he strides overhead by tlie touch of his taming 
sword. No words are spoken, but. your Arabs mean, 
vour camels sigh, your skin glows, your shoulders 
ache... . Once aguin vou look upon his face, for his 
power is all veilel in his beauty, and the redness of 
flames has become the redness of roses ; the fuir, wavy 
cloud that fed in the morning nuw comes to his sight 
once шоге.''— K INGLARRK. 
ies of Great Britain have ever been fore- 
KJ mostin African exploration, and the name 
of Sir Samuel Baker is as a household word 
to all his countrymen, so fearless and enter- 
prising a traveller did he prove himself 
whilst exploring the dreary wilds of the Great 
Dark Continent. And in many of these re- 
nowned expeditions, of which he has him- 
self given us ample details, this undaunted 
hunter and geogrupher was accompanied by 
his noble, self-sacrificing wife—a Hungarian 
by birth—whose appearance amongst the 
savage tribes of Central Africa created a not 
unnatural sensation, which sometimes verged 
on the borderland of extreme danger to life. 

To discover the sources of the Great River 
Nile was ever an object of ambition with the 
last generation of Africanexplorers. Burton, 
Speke, Grant, Livingstone, Motfat, and many 
others, shine out as bright stars in this 
firmament—fixed stars, whose lustre does not 
wax and wane, but glows unchangeable 
through the ages as true beacon-lights of 
science. 

It wasin the year 1861 that Samuel Baker 
started upon his expedition into the interior 
to trace the sacred river of Egypt to its 
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I struck gently but firmly, and it seemed as 
though I had struck a flash of lightning ; the 
line whirred off the reel, which became quite 
warm with the friction. 

About fifty yards from the boat the fish I 
had hooked jumped clean out of the water, 
and, like a streak of light, was gone again. 
My whole anxiety now was as to whether 
I had enough line on the reel, because if 
he kept up the pace that he was going 
I was sure to lose him; but as in every 
case it is “the pace that kills," so it was 
with him, for certainly he gradually slowed 
down. 

After about an hour and a-half of sulking 
and mad rushes in ditferent directions by the 
fish, I brought him to the side of the boat 
and Carlorossi gatfed him. Never, if I live 
to be as old as Methuselah, shall I forget that 
fish. I trembled all over with excitement, 
and it seemed impossible for me to keep still 
in the boat. 

We fished on for an hour or two after this, 
but only caught two more fish, whose 
combined weight was not more than forty- 
five pounds. I must say I was quite satis- 
fied, and the first fish was the largest I 
caught during my stay, and weighed seventy 
pounds. 

The old boatman on our way back told us 
how tunny were caught off the ltalian coast 
by means of the madraque, which appears, 
from what I could gather, to be a vast 
underwater park with departments that open 
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sources, accompanied by his heroic wife. 
Says Sir Samuel: "It was in-vain that I 
implored her to remain behind, and that I 
painted the difficulties and perils still blacker 
than I supposed they really would be. She 
was resolved, with woman’s constancy and 
devotion, to share all dangers, and to follow 
me through each rough footstep of the wild 
life before me.” 

The Bakers made Khartüm the first im- 
portant stage of their journey up the Nile, 
and thence voyaged on to Gondokoro, a 
terrible centre of the inhuman slave trallic. 
So boldly did the explorer denounce this 
vile trading in human flesh that he got into 
very bad odour with the Arab merchants 
and other natives who were implicated in it. 
Some of these ruflians stirred up a mutiny 
amongst the attendants and carriers who 
accompanied the Bakers, and had not one of 
these fellows—-more faithful than the others 
—revealed the plot, it is probable that the 
explorer and his wife would have been ruth- 
lessly murdered on the spot. On hearing 
this ominous piece of news, Baker acted with 
his usual fearless promptitude. 

Giving his followers a peremptory summons 
to assemble before his tent, he seized a 
loaded rifle and stood forward to confront 
the mutineers. As soon as the latter were 
al assembled, Baker, with his eagle exe 
flashing upon them, commanded them to lay 
down their arms. This order was disobeyed, 
and murmurs of anger and insolent menace 
arose from the ranks. 

Baker cocked his rifle with an ominous 
gesture. 

“Place your muskets on the ground ! ће 
roared, * or I'll shoot your leader dead." 

The mutineers wavered--were overawed 
by Baker's fearless and. peremptory manner, 
and humbly piled their arms. The explorer 
knew the sccret of dealing with Orientals. 

Nevertheless very few of these natives 


OR, SOME HEROES OF THE 


THEIR WILD ADVENTURES IN 


one into another, and all of which lead to 


the corpon or final chamber, which is situ- 
ated at the extremity of the arrangement. 
This enclosure is secured and raised by 
means of tremendous nets and lines that are 
weighted and made secure against the most 
violent storms that may arise. 

As soon as a shoal of tunnies are within 
the madraque, which sometimes stretches a 
distance of two miles, Парз are hoisted on all 
places of vantage along the shore as signals. 
so that sailors and fishermen from all parts 
may have & share in the sport. 

The boats collect and drive the mass of 
fishes from chamber to chamber, which are 
then closed behind them, until they reach 
the last fatal compartment, which has & 
movable floor formed of netting that can be 
raised to the surface by means of ropes 
worked by several capstans. When the 
floor of the corpon has been raised suffi. 
ciently to allow the frightened and wild fish 
to be seen, the fishermen in the boats begin 
the massacre by spearing the tunnies with 
long barbed forks. Sometimes the haul will 
amount to as many as five hundred fish. Carlo- 
rossi said the fishermen work themselves intoa 
perfect fury and stab and re-stab the fish; in 
fact, as the Frenchmen say, “they see red." 

When Johnny and I returned to Los 
Angelos we felt tit to undertake any amount 
of work, and we agreed that our next 
holiday should be spent at Santa Catalina. 

ARTHUR J. WALL. 
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could be persuaded to resume the route. 
The majority deserted. With a few faithful 
followers Mr. and Mrs. Baker set out on 
hcrseback for the almost unknown interior, 
their tents, baggage, and provisions being 
packed on camels. 

Before many days had elapsed, the ex- 
plorers had to deal with another mutiny. 
One morning the henadman was missing, and 
one of the camel-drivers, coming up to Baker 
with an insolent air, struck the ground 
emphatically with the butt-end of his 
musket and exclaimed : * Not one of our band 
intends to accompany you any farther into 
the interior. Perhaps you can hire slaves to 
do it. Our men will not load the camels or 
march a step farther." 

Baker was for à moment almost stupefied 
with astonishment and anger; but he quickly 
regained his presence of mind. 

* Hand me over your musket, and go and 
help load the camels," he cried sternly to the 
malcontent. 

* I shall not do so," answered the insolent 
mutineer, glaring at his leader. 

“Then stop here, my tine fellow!” ex- 
claimed Baker grimly; and he let out straight 
from the shoulder, and toppled the man 
neatly over amongst the long grass, whence he 
crawled out like a beaten hound, thoroughiy 
cowed. 

Baker, seizing his loaded rifle, dashed in 
amongst the remainder of the mutineers, 
who were hovering near. and threatened to 
shoot the first man who disobeyed his orders. 
The men sullenly went to load the camels. 
and the second mutiny was thus effectively 
nipped in the bud. 

The party pushed on, but the spirit of un- 
rest hud crept into the unstable breasts of 
the native followers, and in a very short time 
Baker discovered that tive of his men, includ- 
ing the headman, had deserted to join 
Mohammed Hur, an Arab slave-trader who 
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was engaged upon a marauding expedition in 
the neighbourhood. Their spirits unbroken 
by this misfortune, Mr. and Mrs. Baker 
journeyed on through a diflicult and danger- 
ous country, the inhabitants of which were 
morose, distrustful, and hostile. One calm, 
still evening, after the tents had been pitched 
near a grove of trees, the resonant roll of a 
great war-drum was heard resounding through 
the forest. Scenting danger, Baker prepared 
foralleventualities. Having got his animals 
and baggage into the centre of a square 
where the British flag was displayed, Baker 
bade his men load their muskets and prepare 
to fire a volley at the first natives that en- 
deavoured to storm their position. Mrs. 
Baker armed herself and prepared to assist 
in the defence. The enemy sent out some 
scouts to reconnoitre the position taken up by 
the explorers, and the report taken back by 
these men was so unfavourable that the 
bellicose African chiefs deemed discretion 
the better part of valour, and withdrew their 
warriors from the warpath. 

Innumerable dangers had still to Бе 
grappled with, and many disappointments 
faced, to say nothing of illness and the great 
scarcity of provisions. 

One day, in the excitement of the chase. 
Mr. Baker followed a wounded rhinoceros, 
and was nearly killed by the infuriated 
animal, which charged right into him and 
his native guides, and then stampeded away 
into the forest like a mad creature, fortu- 
nately without having done any harm to man 
or beast. ` 

Shortly after this Mr. and Mrs. Baker were 
attacked with African fever, which laid them 
up for some time. To add to their mis- 
fortunes in this respect, their horses—which 
were invaluable to them—sickened and died. 
However, the intrepid explorers pushed on in 
spite of all difficulties, and slowly but surely 
found their way up into the savage interior, 
it being often necessary to cross flooded 
streams and rivers, and apparently impass- 
able morasses, where leeches with mosquitoes 
and other winged torturers were always lying 
in wait for the unwary traveller. 

In course of time Mr. and Mrs. Baker, with 
their now attenuated band of followers, 
arrived upon the confines of the kingdom of 
Unyoro, the sovereign of which, Kamrasi by 
name, was well known to be hostile to all 
Europeans. It was impossible to prosecute 
their journey to the Great Lakes, however, 
without passing through this territory, and 
even requesting assistance from Kamrasi, who 
could materially help them if he felt so 
disposed. This savage potentate assigned the 
travellers a hut in his principal village, and 
at first was not particularly aggressive, bnt it 
quickly became evident that fever and ague 
were rife in the district, for Mr. and Mrs. 
Baker both fell dangerously ill again, and 
were completely in the power of the king, for 
their attendants and porters had deserted 
en masse. То add to their miseries, heavy 
rains set in with tropical fury, and flooded 
their hut ; whilst the virulence of the insect 
pests increased in proportion with the flooded 
state of the country. Kamrasi, with the 
cowardly cunning of his nature, took advan- 
tage of the Bakers’ defencelessness to rob 
them of everything that he could lay his 
hands upon. 

In spite of all their miseries, the indomit- 
able spirit of the explorer and his noble wife 
enabled them to surmount even this pile of 
troubles, and no sooner was health fairly 
restored than they sought an interview with 
Kamrasi, and endeavoured to persuade him 
to give them permission to resume their 
journey, begging at the same time that he 
would assist them with the loan of a few 
native porters. 

At first the king was obdurate, but at 
length addressed Baker with a cunning leer, 
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saying: “І will render you what assistance 
I can, and send you forward to the Great 
Lake, but you must leave your wife behind 
you." 

In response to this, Baker, with his usual 
impetuosity, whipped out his revolver, and 
presented it at the monarch's head, telling 
him that if he moved he was a dead man. 

So struck was Kamrasi with the dauntless 
courage of the man who could thus defy him 
in his own palace, that he actually permitted 
the Bakers to take their departure unharmed, 
and even allowed them the services of a few 
porters. - 

The travellers now steered a course straight 
for Vacovia, situated on the banks of the 
Great Lake, now known as the Albert Nyanza. 
Whilst pursuing their journey along the 
right bank of the Kafoor River, it became 


necessary to cross the stream, which was 


wide but shallow. Mr. and Mrs. Baker and 
their followers therefore proceeded to wade 
across, and during this passage a great 
misfortune occurred. Mrs. Baker, whoa few 
moments before had seemed strong, well, anil 
cheerful, suddenly succumbed to sunstroke, 
and fell down into the river in an insens?ble 
condition. This was a terrible blow to the 
explorer, who, assisted by some of his 
followers, succeeded in carrying the in- 
sensible lady to the bank, where she was laid 
down under the shade of some trees and 
attempts were made to revive her. As these 
were unsuccessful, Baker had a litter rigged 
up, in which his unconscious wife was placed, 
and the whole party set out in a melancholy 
mood for the nearest native village. Here a 
wretched hut was assigned to the party, but 
no proper food was procurable, and as Mrs. 
Baker remained in a death-like swoon, it was 
necessary the following morning to push for- 
ward in search of more civilised quarters. 
Says Baker: ‘ She was laid gently upon her 
litter, and we started off on our journey. I 
was ill and broken-hearted, and I followed by 
her side through the long day’s march over 
wild park-lands und streams, with thick 
forests, and deep marshy bottoms; over 
undulating hills, and through valleys of tall 
papyrus rushes, which, as we brushed through 
them on our melancholy way, waved over 
the litter like the black plumes of a hearse. 
We halted at a village, and again the night 
was passed in watching. Iwas wet and coated 
with mud from the marshy swamp, and 
shivered with ague; but the cold within was 
greater than all. Nochange had taken place ; 
she had never moved. Ihad plenty of fat, and 
I made four balls of about half a pound, each 
of which would burn for three hours. A 
piece of a broken water-jar formed a lamp, 
several pieces of rag serving for wicks. So 
in solitude the night passed away as I sat by 
her side and watched. . . . Once more the 
march. Though weak and ill and for two 
nights without a moment's sleep, I felt no 
fatigue, but mechanically followed by the side 
of the litter as though ina dream. The same 
wildcountry, diversified with marsh and forest. 
Again we halted. The night came, and I sat 
by her side in a miserable hut, with the 
feeble lamp flickering while sue lay, as in 
death. She had never moved a muscle since 
she fell. My people slept. I was alone, and 
no sound broke the stillness of the night. 
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The ears ached at the utter silence, till the. 
sudden wild cry of a hyena made me shudder- 
as the horrible thought rushed through my 
brain that, should she be buried in this lonely 
spot, the hyena would disturb her rest. 

“The morning was not far distant—it was: 
past four o’clock. I had passed the night in 
replacing wet cloths upon her head and 
moistening her lips, as she lay apparently 
lifeless on her litter. I could do nothing 
more; in solitude and abject misery in that 
dark hour, in a country of savage heathens,. 
thousands of miles away from a Christian 
land, I besought an aid above all human, 
trusting alone to Him. 

“The morning broke, my lamp had just 
burned out, and, cramped with the night's 
watching, I rose from my low seat, and see- 
ing that she lay in the same unaltered state, 
I went to the door of the hut to breathe one 
gasp of the fresh morning air. I was watch- 
ing the first red streak that heralded the 
rising sun, when I was startled by the words, 
‘Thank God, faintly uttered behind me. 
Suddenly she had awoke from her torpor, 
and, with a heart overflowing, I went to her- 
bedside. Her eyes were full. of madness. 
She spoke, but the brain was gone! I will 
not inflict a description of the terrible trial of 
seven days of brain-fever with its attendant 
horrors. The rain poured in torrents, and 
day after day we were forced to travel 
for want of provisions. For seven nights I 
had not slept, and although as weak as a 
reed, I had marched by the side of her litter. 
Nature could resist no longer. We reached 
a village one evening; she had been in 
violent convulsions successively—it was all 
but over. I laid ber down on her litter 
within a hut, covered her with a Scotch 
plaid, and I fell upon my mat insensible,. 
worn out with sorrow and fatigue. My men 
put a new handle to the pickaxe that evening 
and sought for a dry spot to dig her grave.” 

Marvelloua to relate, Mrs. Baker recovered 
from this merciless sunstroke, her husband— 
cheered by her gradual convalescence— 
recovered his strength ; and, in the course of 
time, the journey of exploration, hitherto во: 
fraught with mishaps, was pursued with 
greater good fortune, until & wonderful day: 
dawned—a red-letter day in Baker's calendar 
—when on gaining the summit of a lofty 
ridge the travellers espied far away beneath 
them the broad silvery expanse of the vast. 
Albert Nyanza lake, from the northern 
extremity of which issues the swiftly flowing. 
stream of the White Nile. The surface of 
this lake is 2,500 feet above sea-level, and 
is bounded on the west and south-west by 
ranges of lofty peaked mountains. Fish and 
wildfowl are abundant, and its banks are 
the resort of numerous crocodiles and 
hippopotami. 

* We had hoped and prayed and striven 
through all kinds of difficulties, in sickness, 
starvation, and fatigue," writes Sir Samuel 
Baker, “to reach that hidden source, and 
when it had appeared impossible, we had 
both determined to die upon the road rather: 
than return defeated. It was a 
triumphant moment. Here was the reward 
for all our labour, for the years of tenacity 
with which we had toiled through Africa.. 
England had won the Sources of the Nile!” 
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я “Sud express," as it leaves Bordeaux 
on its way to Madrid, takes the traveller 
on through the flat uninteresting district 
known as the Landes, where the peasants 
are to be seen covering the ground and 
crossing the dykes elevated on high stilts, 
till it reaches the Spanish frontier at Irun, 
having passed through the heart of the 
country known as the Basque. 

This is a land of the mountain and the 
flood, especially that part of it which 
touches the borderland between France and 
Spain on either side. The inhabitants are 
of the same infinite variety as the scenery, 
from the sturdy French paysan, in his 
blue blouse and heavy sabots, to the hardy 
race which occupies the highlands, after one 
passes San Sebastian and is well over the 
Spanish lines in the mountainous regions of 
Navarra. 

It is here, perhaps, that one sees the best 
type of the real Spaniard of the middle and 
lower classes. A stalwart in the fullest sense 
is this dweller in Spanish Basque-lund, as is 
only to be expected of a people inured to the 
many and various trials and perils of a moun- 
tain life, with all the independence of a race 
subject to little or no control from without. 

The Basque of Navarra or the Basses 
Pyrénées is tough as whipcord, as fit, physic 
ally, as it is possible to be under the most 
favourable conditions. His surroundings tend 
to produce self-reliance, as well as readiness 
‘of resource and the decision which is 
essential to success in any athletic exercise. 

The ball game of the Basque is thoroughly 
characteristic of the people. It is full of 
-excitement from the beginning to the end, 
and is played with an “abandon " which is 
indigenous to the Spanish character. 

Pelote au rebot is the national game of 
the Basque, as thoroughly as is cricket of 
the Englishman. It is played by every class, 
and is suited equally to the youth of tender 
age as to the man of maturer years. No one 
who has not seen the jeu de pelote on its 
native heath can realise the fascination it 
has for the Basque. 

As a game, pelote au rebot combines 
some of the attributes of both racquets and 
lawn-tennis, though more closely resembling 
open-air racquets. The court itself is 
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NATIONAL GAME OF THE BASQUE. 


By С W. ALCOCK 


iron prevents all possible doubt when it 
touches the line. 

In some cases the rebot, or playing-wall, 
occupies the whole breadth of the court, but 
in others, for playing purposes, only a 
central part is used, the side portions doub- 
ling back after the manner of a fives-court. 
The full court is in some cases over 110 
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A Champion Player: Arroué. 


yards in length and sixty yards in breadth. 
The dimensions, however, are not a certain 
quantity, varying indeed considerably in some 
instances to a reduced area of some seventy 
yards in length and twenty yards or a little 
more in breadth. 

The middle rectangle, as a rule, is longer, 
some ten yards longer, than the others, 
which are of equal length, roughly a little 
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the line dividing the first and second rect- 
angles. The server is known as the 
“ buteur,” no doubt from the *“ busoir,” a 
small wooden stool which in many courts is 
placed in the middle of the passo. Four 
players generally constitute a side, though 
five or six are not unusual. 

The side which loses the toss, unlike our 
games, takes the service. The other side, 
known as the ** buta," station themselves in 
the second and third rectangles, while the 
players who have won the toss form under the 
rebot, which is to say, in the first rectangle. 

The two instruments used in the game are 
the ball and the “ chistera." The ball is a 
kind of glorified racquet-ball, but not quite 
so hard, and almost as large as a cricket- 
ball. It must be caught either on the volley 
or on the first bound, but in case of expert 
players the former generally suffices. 

The chistera is made of basket-work, 
and is not unlike the basket-protector put 
over the wheels of a carriage to save the 
dresses of ladies descending. It is about 
two feet in length, and grooved at the top, 
with, at the back, a thick leather gauntlet in 
which to place the right hand, which is 
kept firm by laces duly fastened. 

At first sight it is not easy to realise the 
facility with which the chistera can be used 
by an expert; yet in the hands of a really 
skilful * pelotar," one soon understands how 
it lends itself to manipulation. The 
chistera in some respects is not unlike a 
“ crosse " in the way it is used. 

The ball is caught at the end of the 
chistera and, with wonderful dexterity, is 
allowed to run up the groove till it is shot 
cut. With what precision and force this 
can be done only those who have seen 
pelote played by the champions of the 
Basque can understand. The first rank of 
pelotari can do a great deal more than 
that at times, getting on an amount of spin 
which the best tennis-player might envy. 

So much for the methods employed by 
the pelotari in their use of the chistera. 
The game itself does not require a lengthy 
description. Its very simplicity makes for 
its universal popularity. The general prin- 
ciple can be understood without any great 
explanation, and the absence of any of the 
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srectangular, divided into three lengths, for 
‘purposes to be hereinafter mentioned. At 
one end is the “rebot,” which is a wall, 
-generally of some twenty-five feet in height. 
In the lower part of the wall is an iron rail, 
some four feet from the ground, which 
-serves the same purpose as the service-line 
of the racquet-court. The ball must be hit 
-above this, and the noise on touching the 
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over a hundred feet. The three rectangles 
are defined by lines, as are the limits on 
each side. In some cases the side-lines are 
marked by low walls, but mostly a line with 
stones imbedded in the firmly rolled ground 
suffices. Close to the rebot, at a distance 
of perhaps five yards, is a square, called the 
“ enceinte.” 

The game is started from the “ passo, 


complications which make cricket so incom- 
prehensible to the uninitiated enables it to be 
followed from first to last with ease. 

The rapidity of the game is so congenial to 
the temperament of the people among whom 
it is played that one can easily comprehend 
the fascination it has for the Basque. From 
the moment the ball is started until it goes 
beyond the side-lines, misses the wall, 
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goes under the service-lines or over the top 
of the wall, if it hits the wall and then 
falls over the side-lines ог  back.line, 
or if a player misses it altogether, it is 
always in play. In any one of these ways 
the rally is lost and a point is scored to the 
other side. As a matter of fact, the pre- 
cision, even of an ordinary player, is so 
remarkable that a point is lost mostly when 
the ball goes outside the lines. 

The players have each their respective 
duties in a general way. They are not 
bound to occupy any particular or fixed 
position. The exigencies of the game 
necessitate different methods for different 
circumstances, and where one of the players 
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possesses exceptional skill it often happens 
that he does the bulk of the work for his 
side. The better type of the pelotari is agility 
itself. He is infinite in the variety of his 
methods, and the force as well as the pre- 
cision with which he returns the ball with 
his chistera to a casual observer is little 
short of marvellous. He can, as already 
stated, get on an extraordinary amount of 
spin in most cases, but the most wonderful 
stroke, perhaps, of all is one which makes the 
bali shoot up off the wall in an almost per- 
pendicular flight. In some parts, elaborate 
details are introduced to ensure a greater 
amount of science. But the above will give 
a general idea of pelote as it is mostly seen. 
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THE MARCONI COLLEGE 


н. MARCONIS great success in receiving 
signals at Newfoundland from Cornwall, 

a distance of nearly 2,000 miles, brought 
the young inventor very prominently before 
the public, but few people probably are 
aware that the Marconi Wireless Telegraph 


Company possess colleges, where instruction ` 


is daily given in the mysteries of wireless 
telegraphy. 

The pioneer institution, then the only one 
of its kind in the worid, is situated at Frintor- 
on-Sea, in Essex. The school has been in 
existence for considerably over twelve months. 
Previous to this it was the custom of the 
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The game, as a rule, is fifty up, and is 
scored like raequets. "There is one important 
exception —that while in racquets the effect of 
a fault by the server is only to lose him the 
service, at pelote a point is scored to the 
non-server when the side which has the 
service loses the rally. Each side has a regu- 
lar server, who serves till the rally is lost 
by his side, when the other server performs, 
and so on. The universal popularity of 
pelote has had the effect of creating the 
professional player,as in cricket or football. 
The first-class pelotaro is almost as well 
paid as the toreador, and the best of them 
go out of the country on tour, quite after the 
style of the first-class cricketer or the peri- 


patetic footballer. With high stakes depen- 
dent on the result when the leading players 
are engaged, a lot of money as a rule changes 
hands over a match. The pelotari of the 
Basque have indeed carried the game far 
afield to more than one country of the New 
World. At the River Plate it has been 
popular for some years,as well as in other 
parts of South America. In Mexico it has 
lately become acclimatised as “ Vasco Pelota." 
There the “caucha”’ or court is of costly 
construction; there are three walls, and the 
details are much more complicated and 
involved. In Paris, too, it has recently 
become extremely popular, which is not 
surprising considering that the Pelote Basque 


WHAT SHALL I BE? 


By H. J. SHEPSTONE. 
(With Photographs by the AUTHOR.) 


Marconi Company to train their operators at 
now works in Chelmsford, but the demand 
for competent wireless telegraphists was so 
great that the company decided to establish 
recognised school for the teaching of the 
Marconi system of wireless telegraphy. 

It was the writer’s privilege recently to 
pay a visit to the college, through the 
courtesy of the directors of the company. It 
really consists of two villa residences, easily 
distinguished from the other dwellings by the 
huge pole in front of them, which is no less 
than 165 feet high. It is a very conspicuous 
feature in the landscape. The principal of 
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is just the kind of game to attract the 
mercurial Gaul. 

The account of pelote as given above 
will give a broad outline of the game as. 
it is mostly played by the Basque. It 
is in its simple form that one prefers to 
regard it as a possible recreation of the 
perhaps distant future. To those who want 
a ball-game of constant and restless interest 
it possesses special attractions. There is a 
verve and excitement about it which keeps 
the blood at fever-heat until the game is over, 
as I can vouch from my own personal experi- 
ence. Picture a match in the glorious 
country of the Basque, the players in the 
gayest colours, each with a cummerbund of a 


distinctive hue denoting the side to which 
he belongs ; outside the court or field of play 
hundreds, in many cases thousands, of men 
and women of all ages, sturdy youths and 
fairest of fair maidens (in which Basque-land 
is rich enough), one and all following the ball 
as it urges on its wild career to and fro, with 
the passionate abandon characteristic of the 
race. The greatest games on the Franco- 
Spanish border-line are the French against 
the Spaniards, and the excitement on these 
occasions is absolutely beyond description. 
Pelote, under such circumstances, gives one 
a new taste of life, which, however short, is 
grateful and comforting in this practical age. 
That is my experience, at all events. 


OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


the school, Mr. T. Bowden, is undoubtedly a 
very clever electrician and telegraphist. He 
has journeyed with Mr. Marconi nearly all 
over the world experimenting and fitting up 
stations in distant parts of the globe. He 
assisted Mr. Marconi in reporting the 
American yacht races of 1899, and spent a 
great deal of time with the famous inventor 
at his laboratory near Poole Harbour. 
Students remain at the school for a period 
of four to eight weeks. A pupil is expected 
to be thoroughly acquainted with the new 
system of telegraphing in a month, and 
to possess a technical knowledge of the 
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instruments used. At the end of eight weeks 
he would not only be competent to take entire 
charge of an apparatus on a liner, but of 
going abroad and building and equipping a 
Station anywhere Work commences at nine 
-o’clock in the morning and continues until 
-5.30 in the afternoon. 

As ull messages are sent on the Morse key, 
the first thing a pupil has to do is to learn 
the new alphabet, and the first week is 
invariably spent in learning Morse, until 
he can read and write it as fluently as he 
can his conventional alphabet. The various 
instruments are then fully explained to him, 
while he is also taught how to repair 
machines, make new parts, and keep them 
in working order. He is then put in charge 
-of the station, and while in that capacity is not 
only responsible for all messages received 
and sent, but has, in addition, to make out 
the daily report for the London office. 

Six pupils are received at a time. The 
-company make them as comfortable as 
possible. In one of the villas is the dining- 
room and the principal’s study, while in the 
-other is the instrument-room, а small 
laboratory, and the students’ parlour; the 
latter is quite an inviting retreat with its 
piano and library of technical books. The 
upper portions of the houses are used as bed- 
rooms. Naturally, the instrument-room, 
really the kitchen, interests the visitor most, 
and while here Mr. Bowden not only ex- 
plained'the object of the various instruments, 
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Pole at Marconi's School of Wireless Tele- 
graphy, Frinton-on-Sea. Pole 165 feet high. 


but demonstrated the simplicity of wireless 
telegraphy. 

Catching hold of the transmitter, he 
** rung " up the station at the North Fore- 
land, forty miles away, right across the sea. 
B-r-r-r-r-p! B-r-r-r-r.p ! went the instru 
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ment as the electric sparks passed between 
the two metallic spheres. Click! Click! 
came the reply a moment later, and, lo! 
right in front of us was the receiver printing 
a message in the Morse alphabet. There 


was something decidedly fascinating about 


the whole concern. Here we were 1n a room 
in a small seaside resort, communicating 
with persons forty miles away, without the 
least connection between us in the way of 
wires, ether taking the place of he cable as 
a medium for transmitting our despatches. 

Communication may also be enjoyed with 
the station at La Panne, in Belgium, eighty 
miles away, right across the Nortb Sea, and 
also with the company’s works at Chelms- 
ford, some twenty miles distant. The 
Frinton station has been found very conve 
nient for testing new instruments before 
they are finally despatched to other places or 
installed on the vessels. 

After passing through the school a student 
would be capable of taking entire charge of 
an instrument on board a liner, and it may 
be added in passing that the Marconi 
Company are willing to equip any first-class 
steamer with a wireless outfit. The operator 
is rated as one of the officers of the ship, 
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Instrument Room, Marconi’s School of Wireless Telegraphy, Frinton-on-Sca. 


but regarded as in the employ of the 
telegraph company. He takes and sends all 
messages. The purser receives all moneys, 
giving the operator his wages out of it, and 
accounts for the rest to the telegraph 
company. 


The commencing salary for operators on 
the liners is 1l. a week while on board, and 
2s. 6d. per day extra when on shore, with a 
small annual increase. This, of course, in 
cludes food, as they dine with the officers of 
the ship. But the Marconi Company pay 
their men according to merit and their 
responsibility, those in charge of stations in 
busy and out-of-the-way parts of the world 
receiving a great deal more than the figure 
mentioned. In the case of the Atlantic 
liners the wireless telegraphist is kept busy 
despatching messages for the first two days 
after the vessel has left port, when communi- 
cation may be had with the station at Crook- 
haven, on the west coast of Ireland, and 
again when some two hundred miles off the 
American coast. The charge to passengers 
for sending despatches is 63d. per word. 
The receipts for a trip, in the case of large 
lirers, often amount to 20/. and sometimes 
more. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL SERIEs.] 


OUR 


Our Weekly Cricket Competition. 


No. 5.—BEsT ACCOUNT OF THE QUEFR PLACES TO 
WHICH BALLS HAVE BEEN HIT. 


Prize bat winner: CHRIS. ATKINSON, Beck Head, 
Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmoreland. 


Consolation Prizes (“ Piggotts Boundary Ball ") :— 

E. Ө. HAMMOND, White Horse Hotel, Sturrington, 
near Pulboro’, Sussex. 

CkcIL MCMANSN, 11 Alpha Street, Peckham, S.E. 

LEONARD ARTHUR PAVEY, 10 Edith Road, East 
Ham, E. 


We append the papers of these successful com- 
petitors : 


At West Lynn, in the early eighties, a Winnipeg 
scratch team met the West Lynuers. C. Richards, one of 
the Winnipeggers, made a long and lofty hit, but to the 
astonishment of the long-field, over whose head the 
ball had been hit, and who was hot in pursuitof it, the 
umpire, a local шап, yelled * Lost ball!" This strange 
proceeding caused an indignant remonstrance to be 
addressed to the umpire, who retorted in self-defence, 
“ Well, that ball was hit outof Canada into the United 
States, and I think that entitles any umpire to call 
‘Lost ball!'" They were playing on the boundary- 
line, and, under the circumstances, it was held by all 
playing that the umpire was justified in his action, 
The following tale, recorded in “Scores and Bio- 
graphies,” occurred on March 17, 1877, at Cavendish, 
near Hamilton. A low, skimming hit was made to 
long-on, who dashed at the ball, touched it, but failed 
to hold it, as it was travelling too fast. Everyone, 
however, lost sight of the ball, till the fieldsman, re- 
covering his balance, found a lump inside the front of 
his shirt—the ball, of course— which had hit his wrist, 
ripped and run up the sleeve of his shirt. finally 
lodging in the boly of it. Another mysterious dis- 
appearance was due to the tail-pocket of an umpire’s 
coat, the said umpire having wheeled round sharply to 
avoid a vicious crack to square-leg. Ina match played 
on a big open ground I once saw a batsmau make a 
fairly long hit, and the fielisman who chased the ball 
did not overtake it till it had stopped. He picked it 
up to throw it back, when, to our surprise, he dropped 
it like a hot potato; then, after a careful examination, 
he threw it up, and came back himself with his finger 
in his mouth. During the momentary quiescence of 
the ball a wasp had settled on it, and had avenged 
itself after the manner of its kind on the hapless fields- 
man's intruding finger. 

In 1891, on the Ipswich ground, a ball somehow 
lodged itself in a forked branch high out of reach. 
* Lost ball" was called, but the umpire, contrary to 
the present rule, disallowed the call. On this, an active 
fieldsman climbing the tree secured the ball and ap- 
pealed for a catch. This appeal was allowed, and the 
batsman had to retire. A similar tale is told about a 
ball which was hit into a tree and disappeared, being 
eventually retrieved from an old erow's nest. Another 
story describes how a ball was “skied” straight over 
long-field and through the window of a passing train 
jast over the boundary. 

A well-known player obtained a curious *'sixer," 
some years ago. The ground was a natural one witha 
made piece in the centre, longish grass about wi d 
yards from the wickets, and here and there a tuft of thie 
grass, one of which was about ten yards behind mid-off. 
The said player drove a hot one right through this 
fi-idsman's less into the tussock, but curiously enough 
no one else saw exactly what had happened, for mid- 
off dashed off to recover the ball from the long grass 
farther back. and, of course, could not find it. When 
he had called * Lost ball," the bat-man went and picked 
it out of the tussock, about fifteen yards from the 
bowler’s wicket! The hit was so hard that no one 
believed the ball could have so wedyed itself. 

CHRIS, ATKINSON. 


Many are the queer places to which cricket-balls 
have been hit, among which I may mention the fol- 
lowing: Mr. €. I. Thornton, the great hitter, playing 
for Cambridge at Lord's in 1869, hit a ball over the 
pavilion into the “Sec.’s"” garden. At Scarboro', 
which ground he seemed to fancy, he hit a ball over a 
high block of houses into Trafalgar Squire. Another 
of his mighty hits, at the same ground, sent а ball 
through an open wincow in the second story of a house 
bordering on the ground, In 1823, іп a local game at 
Ticehurst (Sussex), a ball hit by Mr. Thomas Cowper 
was caught on the point of a knife which a woman 
named Stapley (who kept a ginger-beer stall on the 
ground) was holding. Нег hand was severely cut, and 
the knife, having so deeply perforated, required some 
little force to extract it. 

At Loretto School in 1835, a ball driven hard along 
the ground, hit. and killed on the spot, a large rat 
which was coming from a hole at the edge of the 
turf. 

In a match bet ween Surrey Club and Ground е. The 
Gentlemen of Ireland, at the Oval, about the vear 1853, 
а ball bowled by T. P. Harvey hit J. M. Mellon, the 
Trish captain, and ignited a box of matches which be 
had in his pocket. Another instauce is also recorded 
of a similar incident. 
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In one of the 1902 Test Matches between England 
and Australia, J. T. Tyldesley, the Lancastrian, suicked 
a ball, which lodged in the top of his pad, but, shaking 
his leg wildly, dislodged it ere Kelly the wicket-keeper 
could get round to catch it. 

E. G. HAMMUND. 


Many nre the queer places to which the vigorous 
willow-wielder has despatched the ball, and the fol- 
lowing must be taken as but a few examples. 

During a cricket match between two public schools, 
the batsman sent the ball into some ivy. The ball 
could not be seen, and while a ladder was being 
fetched the batsmen ran for all they were worth. 
The searchers eventually found the ball in a nest, with 
two eggs unharmed beneath it. By the time it reached 
the wieket-keeper, nearly 200 runs had been scored. 
The umpire gave the batsman out as caught. 

Another instance of a ball going “ nesting " occurred 
at a recent county match, when the ball was skied 
and landed in a rook's nest, this time to the extreme 
detriment of the eggs. 

A sparrow sunning itself upon the boundary-fence 
was recently killed by a terrific drive from the bat of 
a noted slogger. There are not a few instances of 
birds killed by a cricket-ball even whilst they were on 
the wing. 

A team, with their last man in, required three runs 
to win. One ofthe batsmen made a huge drive—hard 
and high. Long-on was running backwards, watching 
the ball, when te tripped over a little boy, who was 
lying down just inside the field of play. He fell on his 
back with his feet in the air, and in that position 
effected a wonderful catch, The ball pitched on the 
spikes of his cricket boots and stayed there. 

At acricket match the other day, an old gentleman, 
who was evidently more interested in his paper than 
in the game, received a surpriser in the shape of the 
ball, which passed clean through his paper, and smote 
him violently upon the nose. He was comforted by a 
little boy, who said, * Never mind ; cheer up, guv'nor ; 
that's our county's winning hit !" 

I cannot follow with a better instance than that 
which came under my own personal notice. А party 
of schoolboys were playing single-wicket cricket оп а 
piece of waste ground tothe rear of some newly built 
houses at Willesden. А loose ball was sent up and the 
batsman, a youthful Jessopian, rushed out and, with a 
vigorous thwack, skied the leather. It curved beauti- 
fully over the tops of the houses and wound up by 
falling clean down one of the chimneys. Permission to 
investigate having been obtained from the men who 
were still working upon the building, the boy entered, 
and after a while unearthed the ball, tucked comfort- 
ably away behind the bars of the kitchen grate. 

For a ball to have been hit 160 miles seems an absolute 
impossibility, but such a thing did actually occur. A 
well-known professional was playing in some grounds 
adjoining a railway, and a tremendous drive took the 
ball clean through the carriage-window of a passing 
train. The ball continued to travel at sixty miles an 
hour until it was found by a porter, at a station 160 


miles beyond. 
CECIL МСМАХХ. 


In 1899. F. G. J. Ford hit the opposite wickets 
so hard hat the ball rolled back again into his 
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own crease, A member of Melbourne C.C. offered 
twenty guineas to anybody who could hit the clock 
above the pavilion ot their grounds. G. F. Bonnor 
accomplished the feat, smashing the clock-face. A 
spectator's pipe-stem was once driven into his throat by 
а cricket-bali, and another ball was impaled оп а knife 
as it dropped outside the boundary. A ball has run up 
a bat, cut the batsman's eyebrow, and rebounded into 
a fieldsman’s hands. In 1862 E. Dowson, batting at 
the Oval, was hit ou the mouth by a ball and knocked 
on to his wicket, so that he was out “hit wicket.” 
A man named Small probably saved his life by 
bolding a violin up to protect his head from a hard-hit 
cricket-ball. Е. J. Ford once caught a ball at East- 
bourne which passed between two ladies’ heads, and 
dropped into his hands. 

A ball, curling round the end of the net, passed 
between the heads of the captain and secretary of a 
club, as they were talhing, although the net wus 
between them and a direct hit from the batsman. 
A ball has often lodged in a player's pads, and was 
once played into a wicket-keeper's arm-pit. A lady 
was once hit by a ball passing through the window of 
u covered skating-rink, being so startled that she fell 
and broke her arm. The sunshade of а lady who was 
entering a cricket-ground was suddenly whisked out 
of her hand by a flying cricket-bull. 

Several times has a ball passed through the stumps, 
once gently spreading the stumps outwards, and passing 
through without dislodging а bail, the fortunate bats- 
man being a player named Wenman. 

L. A. PAVFY. 
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t= The Premier Awards of the Year— Gold 
and Silver Medals, etc. 


HE Fifth Year of our special “ Medal " 
Competition is now complete, and we 
are ableto publish the names of the winners, 
whom we most heartily congratulate on 
their success : 
GOLD MEDAL. 
ANDREW CONNAL (aged 19), 6 Edelweiss Terrace, 
Glasgow. 


[He won during the year FOUR Prizes—viz. Verse 
Competition, (1) Football 17. 1s. : (2) Cycling 7s. 64. ; 
(3) Angling, 7s. 64. ; Postcard Competition, (4) Verses 
(Cricket Bat).) 


SILVER MEDAL, 


EDWIN HERBERT RHODES (aged 18), Woore, near New- 
castle, Staffs. 


[He won during the year EIGHT Certificates. ] 


£5 PRIZE. 


R. A. H. GOODYEAR (uged 24), Tune Street, Barnsley, 
Yorks. 


[He won during the year THREE 10s. 6d. Prizes in the 
Descriptive Competitions.) 


но 


SCHOOL 


"ow that most schools have held their annual athletic 
sports a comparison of results may not prove 
uninteresting. The following table, collated from the 
performances of twelve representative schools, will 
furnish a satisfactory guide. 

Eton, it will be seen, lead the way in a majority of 
events, some of their records being particularly good, 
notably the half-mile in 2 min. 5 ѕес., the hundred 
yards in 103 sec. Their mile also, in 4 min. and 48 sec., 
is the best in the table given, but here a pace-maker 
was allowed. А. С. Loder, a name famous in the annals 
of University hurdle-races, gained that event in tlie 
excellent time of 162 sec. As last year, A. B. Schofield 
was facile princeps in the weight and hammer ; in the 
former ne put 37 ft. 6 in., and threw the latter 112 ft. 
5 in. Both performances we canuot offhand recall as 
ever excelled in a schools sports. The cricket-ball 


ATHLETICS. 


Cheltenbam did well in the hundred yards with 102 
sec., while at Charterhouse and Bradfield the mile was 
run under five minutes, 

Fettes, that athletic nursery of the North, were first 
in the high jump with 5 ft. 54 in., a fine performance, 
as also in the long jump with the grand leap of 21 ft., 
while they ran Eton very close in the weight-putting 
with 36 ft. 44 in. Only tliree schools exceeded the 
hundred yards in throwing the cricket-ball. 

At the Leys School, Cambridge sports throwing the 
lacrosse-ball is included, and in this event H. C. Tebbut 
achieved a notable pertormance, hurling а distance of 
123 yds. 1 ft. 9 in. Other promising athletes of the 
year are A. Leach of Bradfield, W. A. Goodchild of 
University College School, und W.T. Ross of Sherborne. 
Unfortunately the weather in several instances inter- 
fered with the chances of the best results being 


throwing was won by E. N. S. Cranfield by the good obtained. 
length of 107 yds, 2 ft. 
| | | Hurdles, i Throwing 
100 à А hs High Long Putting | 4... 
— yards | і mile 4 mile mile Eon Jump Jump Weight c o 
| کے‎ к= RES — اک‎ m - 
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BOY SWIMMERS AND THE 


1.—THE NATIONAL SCHOOL CHAMPIONSHIP. 


(y page 601 appeared a “ B.O.P." chat with 

Mr. George Pragnall, President of the 
Amateur Swimming Association of England. 
It is there stated that the council of that 
Association desired to initiate district com- 
petitions in connection with a National 
Schoolboy Championship. Ever since 1896 
there has been a Schoolboys’ Championship 
of England—a fight for a trophy, a perpetual 
challenge shield—open to teams of four boys 
from any one school, all of which boys must 
be amateurs and under the age of fourteen 
on May 1 of the year in which they com- 
pete. 

The competition excites a great deal of 
enthusiasm in the North, and hitherto the 
trophy has always gone to a northern school. 

The districts for this All-England compe- 
tition are as follows: the Northern, the 
Midland, the North-Eastern, the Western, 
and the Southern. 

The districts respectively cover the fol- 
lowing areas > 

Northern District.—Cheshire, Cumberland, 
Lancashire (including Isle of Man), and 
Westmoreland, together with such portions 
of the counties of Stafford and Derby as lie 
north of latitude 53° North, also the towns 
of Longton and Stoke. 

Midland ,District.—Bedford, Bucks, Cam- 
bridge Derby, Hereford, Hertford, Hunting- 
don, Leicester, Lincoln, Norfolk, Northamp- 
ton, Nottingham, Oxford, Rutland, Shrop- 
shire, Stafford, Suffolk, Warwick, and 
Worcester, except such portions of the 
counties of Stafford and Derby as lie north 
of latitude 53° north, and the towns of 
Longton and Stoke. 

North-Eastern District—Durham, North- 
umberland, and Yorkshire. 

Western District. — Cornwall, Devon, 
Dorset, Gloucester, Somerset, and Wilts. 

Southern District. — Berks, Channel 
Jslands, Essex, Hants, Kent, Middlesex, 
Surrey, and Sussex. 

The winning school in each of these five 
districts becomes, as we have already ex- 
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G. A. ScoLEY.—Rub it over with an oily rag occas‘on- 
ally as so to prevent the surface from getting dry and 
cracking. Raw linseed-oil is the best. On по account 
soak it in the oil. 


D. Lewi1s.—The first white square in the upper left- 
hand corner is No. 1, and the numbers run from left 
to right, so that the last white square in the lower 
right-hand corner is No. 32. 


PRONUNCIATION.—Quite right. It is not “ye” field 
and “ye” plough, and so on. The *y" is the old 
letter *thorn," which resembled the “y” as closely 
as the old long *s" resembled the “f,” and is mis- 
taken for it by those who do not know. Consequently, 
when you come across * ye booke"' or “ ye anything,” 
you should pronounce it “the book” or “the any- 
thing." To give the first letter of the definite article 
the sound of a * у” is simply to show your ignorance 
of the fact that our alphabet has not always had the 
same number of letters. 


A. J. E.—We gave it many years ago, but once more ; 
“Teach not a parent's parent to extract 
The golden juices of the egg by suction ; 
The good old lady can the feat enact 
Quite irrespective of your kind instruction." 


Jounny.—The sparrow is not protected, because it is 
just as much vermin as the mouse. It does a great 
deal of damage and little good except during the week 
or two it is feeding its young on insect larvæ. It 
drives away the other birds from the gardens, and is 
mostly spoken well of by those who know no differ- 
ence between one bird and another. 

E. C. P. R.—St. Paul'a is as high as there are days in 


the year, and Salisbury is 39 ft. higher. In other 
words, St. Paul's is 365 ft. and Salisbury is 404 ft. 
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plained, entitled to compete for the National 
Trophy, which was presented by the Northern 
Counties A.S.A. in memory of the late Mr. 
G. H. Barker of Liverpool, an enthusiastie 
worker amongst schoolboys in the North. 

And now, in order to create still greater 
interest in the event, the “ B.O.P.” has 
arranged to give five very handsome perpetual 
Challenge Shields, one for each of the district 
winners to hold for twelve months. "We 
have been most kindly helped by friends to 
purchase these trophies, and so purpose 
naming them respectively as follows : 

l. Northern District: * The Boy's Own 
* Eastcott ' Shield." 

2. Midland District: “ Тһе Boy's Own 
‘Sladen’ Shield." 

З. North-Eastern District: “ Тһе Boy's 
Own ‘ Sladen ' Shield." 

4. Western District: * The Boy's Own 
* Hutchison ’ Shield." 

5. Southern District: “ Тһе Boy's Own 
‘Rawlings ’ Shield." 

The Donors who have thus assisted the 
Editor are Edward Rawlings, Esq. (London), 
Н. Eastcott, Esq. (Gateshead), J. M. Sladen, 
Esq. (Windermere), A. R. Sladen, Esq. 
(Windermere). 

We hope in a few weeks to publish a photo- 
graph of one of the shields. 
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2.— LONDON SCHOOLS SWIMMING ASSOCIATION. 
“ LIFE SAVING.” 


Then, in connection with the London Ele- . 


mentary Schools, there is an Association, of 
which Lord Reay is President, that has 
done an immense deal for swimming in the 
metropolis. This good work will be found 
described on page 155 of our present volume, 
in the course of an interesting chat with the 
Hon. Sec., Mr. Herbert Bradbury. Over 
50,000 children take part annually, and life- 
saving in the water, as well as ordinary 
swimming, is taught and practised. 

We have felt so interested in this matter 
that we have given a special “ Boy's Own” 
Trophy to be competed for annually. Here 
is an extract from the current Report of the 


Correspondence, 


Mavrice.—Clean the blade until it is bright and then 
place it on a large piece of red-hot iron. Watch it 
as it changes colour, and when it is of a dark straw 
tint pick it off and drop it iuto cold water. Table 
knives should be left until they are a pale purple; 
tools for wood turning should be left until they are 
light blue. Lancets are tempered at a lower 
temperature than knives, and should be thrown into 
water as soon as they become pale yellow, 


W. H.—Get a two-inch bandage at the chemist’s. Wrap 
the garden hose round with it in the damaged part, 
and give it a coat of linseed-oil. 


T. F. T.—* The Zoologist ” is a shilling monthly. You 
can get it from Gurney & Jackson, 1 Paternoster 
Row. It is over fifty years old. 


UwPIRE-—It was you who were to blame, and not 
those in the other boat. You were on the wrong 
side. The rule of the road on the river is that those 
going up-stream keep to the banks, and those coming 
down-stream keep to the middle of the river. To 
steer out from the bank so as to allow the boat 
coming down to pass inshore was simply to make 
yourselves liable for damages if an accident had 
occurred, If you know tbe man you shouted at you 
ought to apologise the next time you meet him. 


BERT.—Hang the coral bottom upwards in a saucepan 
so that it does not touch the bottom. Throw in half 
a bandful of washing soda, fill up with water, and 
boil it for three or four hours, filling up as the water 
boils away so as to keep the coral covered all the 
time, Rinse it in cold water and let it hang to drip 
dry. 


R. W.—No ; don't wash canaries with Sunlight soap. 
Ridiculous. 


CHALLENGE SHIELDS 


Association in regard to the matter: “ Feel- 
ing the immense importance of this sub- 
ject, as evidenced by the lamentable loss 
of life during the summer, the Executive 
have decided to award the Life-Saving 
Shield, kindly promised by the ‘ Boy's Own 
Paper,' to the school most successful in im- 
parting this extremely valuable and useful 


Mr. Herbert Bradbury. 


knowledge." It will thus be seen that our 
Trophy will be awarded to the Boys' School 
most successful in teaching life-saving, and 
will be held by that school for one year. 

We will shortly give a photographic repro- 
duction of the Shield, and now print a por- 
trait of the indefatigable Hon. Sec. of the 
London Schools Swimming Association, Mr. 
Herbert Bradbury. 


В. О. LovEzn.—The cardboard model of the full-rigged 
ship was given away with our September part of 
1882. That is, it was in the fourth volume, long 
since out of print. 


McuNTER.—1. The colour of the insect has faded 
because you soaked it in liquor potasse and ammonia. 
If you want the colour to be retained you should use 
the liquor potasse without the usual fifth part of 
ammonia, Leave itin for two or three days, then 
soak it in water for twenty-four hours, then in a very 
weak solution of ite ric acid (about ten drops 
to an ounce) for another day, and then lay it out and 
immerse it in turpentine. 2. You will find all about 
it and much more in Cole's “ Methods of Microsco- 
pical Research,” an excellent book, which we have had 
in use during the last seven years. It was published 
by Bailliére, but is now on sale cheap, by Glaisher, 
265 High Holborn. 


TARTAN.—The name may be MacCainsh, and MacCainsh 
is a sept of MacInnes, which is the Clan Aonghais, 
whence its five septs, more or less phouetically, of 
Angus, Innes, MacAngus, MacCansh, and the people 
you ask about. Aonghais and Angus are the same 
thing and have the same sound. The tartan is of a 
small pattern with a red ground, and green, black, 
and blue middle stripes and narrow white and yellow 
distinctive stripes, 


LiNcoLN.—Grongar Hill and the River Towy are in 
Carmarthenshire. The poem was written by John 
Dyer, who was born in that county, though he 
became a Lincoinshire rector. : 

YOUNG THRUSHES (H. Fox).—We cannot reply by post, 
stamp or no stamp. Get Hints on Farm and Farm 
Favourites, by Gordon Stables, Messrs. Warue & Co., 
publishers, 
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Line-Fishing in September. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Cun Paper” by T, LEMARE.) 
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CHRIS CUNNINGHAM : 
A STORY OF THE STIRRING DAYS OF NELSON. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 
Author of * The Shell- Hunters," * The Cruise of the * Arctic For, " “Allan Adair,” ete. 


[" had bee CHAPTER XXVI.—‘ GOODNIGHT, ALL'S WELL." 

Albert Tre indeed а red-letter day with mus, as smart а 40-gun frigate and as true He applied for, and got Chris as his first 
that ig, Pa egar when he was "posted," а sailer as ever kissed the waves— lieutenant. 

X Post c lved his promotion to the rank “А gallant ship and a crew as brave And I only wish.I had twenty more chap- 


APtain, and * took over " the E uony- As ever sailed on the ocean wave." ters in which to tell you about the twentieth 
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part of thc adventures they had for the next 
year and a-half, or of the patched-up Peace 
of Amiens. 

They were both young, but, in the old 
fighting days, if an officer had ability and 
real merit, with or without & few friends in 
high places to pull the promotion halyards 
for him now and then, he speedily got on 
and up. 

There was а bit of luck in it as well. per- 
haps, as men say ; but, give a good man one 
foot on the Jacob's ladder of success, even in 
our days, and if he doesn't hoist himself up 
it is usually his own fault. 

But, as far as our heroes were concerned, it 
was especially satisfactory to have a ship of 
their own, in which to cruise, to fight, to 
board, or to sink a Frenchman wherever 
found. The French were then our natural 
enemies, and Napoleon the Great was a foe to 
the world’s advancement as well as to dear 
old England. 

“Never ‘ita man," my boxing tutor ured 
to tell me, “if ye can 'elp it; but if ye аке 
to 'it him, then 'it with a will and just as 
'ard as ye knows 'ow to." 

That seemed to be Nelson’s motto, and I 
don't know if it ever occurred to you while 
reading the story of Nelson's battles. that 
most of them were won because, like Rhode- 
rick Dhu, * heshowered his blows like wintry 
rain," whether they were delivered with 
cannon or with cutlass. 

Nelson knew how to make one ship do the 
work of two, or maybe more, for I do believe 
that—say at the battle of the Nile--for every 
shot we received from the enemy our British 
tars threw back three into port or hull. 

In those times getting alongside and hoard- 
ing were the tactics, and I don't believe there 
is any nation in the world ever represefited on 
battle-deck that could withstand the charge 
of our lads with the cutlass. 


Well, as I have not another twenty chap- 
ters to spare, I must leave the rest of the 
&dventures of Albert and Chris to some 
other day. Pleased am I, indeed, if I have 
only succeeded in showing thut, with good 
health, steadiness, and determination anyone 
ought to succeed, whether in the Service or 
out of it. 

One day while the Euonymus was lying 
off Gibraltar, a bumboat came off, а big 
black beast of a thing, with a large sea-chest 
and some bags in the stern shects, where 
sat a brown-faced sailor, holding a make- 
shift of a tiller in his hand. 

The boat was steered modestly round to 
the larboard (port side) and a rope was 
thrown. This sailor didn't wait for the 
accommodation of a Jacob's Indder, but hand 
over hand he gained the deck and stood 
there in the ship's waist with some papers 
in his hand. 

He had saluted the King's ship, and now 
he touched his nose us a salute to the mid- 
shipmite, and said he would like to see the 
“Киз Luff.” 

“Your business, my man?" 

“My businessain't with you, my baby boy,” 
said Bill Bodkins, for it was he, “so keep 
your little mind easy.” 

“Ha! Bill — who could have dreamt of 
this plensure ! " 

And Chris shook his hard brown hand, 
and verily the tears stood im that British 
sailor's eyes nt receiving so kind a greeting. 

“But what means it? Just a friendly 
visit, bill? " 

е More'n that, Mr. Chris. More'n that. 
You see our dear Admiral Nelson's got a 
bit seedy, nnd there's word of him going 
home to mend sails like, во, at my own re- 
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quest, I'm transferred, as you might say, sir. 
You bein’ here, in course I asked to come, 
and here’s my papers, all true blue and 
‘Good "-—* Good '’—' Good’ all the way down 
the side you see.” 

“ Hearty welcome.” 

“And, sir, l've got little Snifters here. 
Calls him little and he is, and never will be 
bigger, but he’s main handy and willing to 
help the steward and help the cat to eat up 
the broken wictuals.” 

So both Bill and Snifters were soon at 
home and proved themselves the handicst of 
the handy. 

Snifters was a rare hand at doing away 
with the * broken wictuals," especially in 
the shape of plum-pudding. — Snifters’s 
motto was this: “ Which I'd eat till I busted 
sooner'n anythink should be wasted ! "' 

There was a story told about Snifters, 
which is probably true enough— about. how 
one day the boy was set down to a whole 
plum-pudding ; how he attacked it with as 
much vigour as the great Admiral used to 
attack the Froggies; how the pudding got 
smaller and smaller, and how, when it had 
finally disappeared, Snifters — front and back 
— looked as if he'd swallowed the b:ss 
drum. 


There is always some sorrow for us all 
and some sadness, however successful we 
muy be in life. 

And one day, some time before the tem- 
porary peace, grief came to Albert Tredegar. 

It came off from shore in the ship’s letter- 
bag. A letter from his mother. 

Sir Timothy, his father, had met with an 
accident in the huntine-field and been 
picked up dead. His mother desired him to 
come back home as soon us the cxigencics 
of the Service would permit. 

For a long time after this life and spirit 
seemed clean gone out of poor Albert. 
Young fellows loved their fathers in those 
days. And so Sir Albert Tredegar, Bart., 
mourned long for his father and would not 
be comforted. 

Chris was kindness personified, but some- 
how even he was not altogether displeascd 
when news of the Peace came. 


Some months after the Peace of Amiens, 
although there were already on the horizon 
the mutterings of another rising war-storm, 
not only Sir Albert Tredegar but Captain 
Chris himself were allowed to retire from 
the Service. It was almost compulsory with 
Albert, for he was now the head of the house 
of Tredegar in Hants, and had all the cares 
and worries of a country Squire thrown upon 
his shoulders, though with all the pleasure 
also. 

It was a struggle, though, for Chris to have 
to abandon the quarter-deck for the shore. 
It was like taking a hunter from the field 
and shutting him up in stable or paddock, 
never more to listen to the tantivy of the 
hunt nor to carry his master to the field. 

“Once a sailor, always a sailor," say T. 
and I speak from my own experience. I 
first had salt water in my mouth when little 
more than a baby. The joy of my youthful 
sports was on the ocean's breast to be, borne 
onward with its bubbles, and, singularly 
enough, boys, on the very sea, the billows of 
which Lord Gordon—Byron—in days long 
before trusted far and near—the wild and 
restless ocean that is ever sobbing on the 
sands that bound the eastern shores of 
Aberdeen. 

It may do you no harm to know that I 
have written this tale close by the sea I love 
so well; that every morning I have marked 
its mood, that every night I have listened to 
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its moan or its music till the grand old song 
has lulled me to sleep, and that even vet the 
eea-birds —as with my dogs I walk on the 
beach — взет to be calling tome. “Away — 
пмау —ау --ау! they cry, as their white 
wings sparkle in the sunshine. ‘Come 
away, come away—ay--ay. Away--ay!" 

But, alas! I am bound to the duller, 
tamer shore, and must be, until I embark on 
nn ocean far greater than any my ship of 
life has ever sailed on here below. 

Ah, but Chris had his jovs, for he found 
his father and mother healthy and well, and 
it would be his happiness now to have them 
ever with him. 

His parents, while he was at sea, had built 
him a most beautiful house in the woodlands 
of Hants, from which he could almost have 
pitched a ship's biscuit into Portsmouth. 

It was a house of many wings, and one of 
these Chris made his parents’ very, tery 
own. 

It was a real mansion indeed, with walled 
and beautiful gardens, and orchards and 
lawns, with fountains here and there around 
it. and a big farm not far off, where Chris 
had built a charming cottage for his friend, 
honest Bill Bodkins, the bo's'n. 

Oh, Bill was not going to be idle. He 
learned in time to superintend the farm- 
work, although they do tell me that a sailor 
seldom succeeds as an agriculturist. 

Little Snifters himself found employment 
here also, and was always in his clement at 
dinner-time —especially on Christmas Eve. 

But one special Christmas there were 
great rejoicings nt Walmesley Hall, for Pris 
herself was wedded to Captain Christopher 
Cunningham, and soon after became mistress 
of St. Vincent Hall. 

There were Chris and Pris. 

I began my tale with that line, and so I 
conclude it: There were Chris and Pris, and 
Chris was happy— so was Pris. 

“Т want two or three months’ leave, 
Cap'n,” said Bill Bodkins, one morning in 
very early spring, '* to carry out, as ye might 
say, a little projekt of my own like." 

What had put it into his head I never 
could say, but away Tom went, and across 
the Bay of Biscay once more, but in a smart 
sailing-ship this time, for, mind you, what 
with his luck, and his prize-money, and one 
thing or another, Bill had laid by a bit for 
a rainy day. 

Dut this was not going to be a rainy day. 
Oh, no ; quite the reversc. 

For, much to everybody’s surprise, one 
day & carriage drove up the yellow gravel 
avenue to the big porch of St. Vincent Hell, 
just as Chris was stepping out. 

It was a glorious summer's morning, wild- 
flowers springing, wild birds singing, blue 
skies and balmy winds. Indeed, everything 
nice appeared to have been turned on for the 
happy occasion. 

Bill Bodkins, looking as spruce as a newly 
varnished binnacle, stepped gingerly from 
the carriage, and, slueing round, as he would 
have called it, gingerly handed down his 
bonnie dark-eyed bride. 

However he had managed it, I'm sure I 
cannot tell, only sailors have winning ways 
with them. Anyhow, there stood Scilla, the 
beautiful young Neapolitan. 

* My wife, Cap'n Christopher Cunningham. 
Mrs. William Bodkins, as ever was, and glad 
епопећ I am to get into port again.” 

Snifters had been hanging on to the 
carriage for the last mile or so. 

And he now emerged from his conceal- 
ment, and, pitching his cap high in air, made 
the welkin ring with his wild ‘ Hooray! 
Hooray ! ” 
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V THIN Î was in the Fourth Form at St. 

Dunstan's, the head of our house was 
Bullock major. He was a very decent fellow, 
and bowled for the eleven, but, having no 
brains, he could not get into the Sixth, and 
so Was only a house monitor, and not a 
school monitor. He used to tell us that his 
abilities were administrative, not intellectual, 
and the following narrative ought to show 
that he was not far wrong. 

Bullock was, of course, very keen on 
cricket ; our house had won the challenge 
cup for two vears, and when Bullock became 
captain of the house eleven he had no idea 
of losing it. He was for ever having fellows 
out for fielding practice, and drilling them 
till they got to hate the name of cricket. 
This may seem strange to some readers, but 
let them come and try high catches till their 
hands are sore, and get blown up sky-high if 
they drop even one, and they will be glad of 
a rest. However, several fellows thought 
they would rather do impositions than have 
fielding practice, and whenever Bullock 
wanted them, they were always to be 
found seriving hard at lines which had to be 
done immediately. Nine tines out of ten, 
they would drop the scriving as soon as 
Bullock's back was turned and go otf by 
themselves, and of course the lines came in 
handy whenever they did get an imposition. 
Bullock was very angry, because he could 
get no one to practise. 

“ Something will have to he done," he said 
to me one day. * The cricket's all going to 
pot. I think I shall start an insurance 
society. Do you know what that is?” 

I said it was a company to which you paid 
some money every vear, and then, if you 
had an accident, the company gave you 
compensation. 

“ Just so," said Bullock; “and if being 
potted by a master isn't an accident, I 
should like to know what is.” 

“But how are you going to give compen- 
sation?" I asked. 

“In lines, of course. Lines are tlie com- 
pensation for this kind of accident." 

“Then are you going to do them all your- 
self?" 

* No, you fat-head. The directors provide 
the capital --they always do. There's young 
Whatfles, he can write three different hands ; 
I'll make him a director to-night. Then 
Tungay writes a nice sort of unybody's hand ; 
he shall join the board, or I'll know the 
reason why." 

That same evening after supper, Bullock 
had Whafles and Tungay into his study, 
and told them about the insurance society, 
aud said that they were to be directors. 

" Of course," he said, ** we shall want some 
more directors; no decent society has less 
than а dozen ; but I can't find room for more 
than six to write here at once, so you two had 
better elect four more—good fast writers.” 

“But what are we to write?" asked 
Tungay. 

“What are you to write, you chump?” 
shouted Bullock. *' Why, lines, of course, 
and plenty of Сет.” 

“ But directors don’t work," whimpered 
Tungay. “You don’t know anything about 
it. My father is Sir Regent Tungay, and 
he's director on a lot of companies. All he 
does is to say, ‘I beg to second the motion,’ 
nnd he gets guineas for that; he told me so 
himself." 

“Oh, he told you, did he?" said Bullock. 
* Well, next time you see the great Sir Regent 
you сап give him my love, and say I know 
a sight more nbcut directing than he does. 
And you'll turn up here to-morrow and 
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“ARE YOU INSURED?” 
A SCHOOL STORY. 


Dv THE Rev. H. J. CHAYTOR. 


direct this company to the tune of fifty 
lines, or ГИ know the reason why” And 
Bullock pointed to a collection of old single- 
sticks, ericket-stumps, and so on, which he 
kept in а corner of his study. 

Bullock was a wonderful chap to start 
things, and the very next dav the insurance 
society was in full swing. The six directors 
сапе to his study every day after breakfast, 
and wrote till sehooltime; this only took up 
half an hour of their spare time, and, as 
Bullock said, they were much better 
employed in this way than in kicking their 
heels about the playground or making a row 
in the house. 

In half an hour they could each churn 
out fifty lines or more: that made three 
hundred à day, or, roughly, about two 
thousand a week. They all worked hard, 
because Bullock said that the board need 
not meet so often when there were enough 
lines on hand, or, as he put it, when the 
society was sulliciently capitalised to meet 
any strain upon its resources. 

Bullock elected himself president, secre- 
tary, and manager; he provided a large 
assortment of different pens, because the 
same handwriting looks altered if a thick 
nib is used instead of a fine one. For 
Mossoo, the French master, who always set 
the same sentence to be written over and 
over again, he invented a special penholder, 
which held four nibs at once. 

Fifty lines were sold at a penny, a 
hundred and fifty for twopence, and special 
estimates were given for larger quantities. 
If you wanted lines, the president demanded 
a specimen of your handwriting and was 
always careful to give you а suitable 
article. A good many fellows patronised 
the company, and Bullock said that he 
hoped to declare a dividend and give the 
directors a supper before the end of term. 

However, the cricket practices did not 
iniprove very much, and one evening, when 
hardly anyone turned up, Bullock found the 
same gang of shirkers writing lines, as they 
said, for immediate delivery. 

* Now this is really too bad ! " he shouted 
at then. “ Неге have I taken the trouble to 
found an insurance society for your special 
benefit, and you won't patronise it. Why 
don't you get your lines from me, eh?" 

* Well," said Gibson, ** in the first place, 
I haven't any money. And then your thing 
isn't proper insurance; you don't take any 
risks; you just sell lines when they are 
asked for.” 

“That’s so," said Bullock, who was а 
reasonable fellow. “ ГІІ insure the whole 
lot of you, in proper form. Come along." 

The end of it was, that the society 
insured anyone in the house against all im- 
positions at the rate of a penny a week, or 
threepence a month, payable in advance. 
Anyone niight become a life member on pay- 
ment of half a crown, but not many went to 
this extravagance. 

Bullock also proclaimed that no further 
impositions were to be written without leave 
from him ; if the public didn't choose to in- 
sure, they would have to buy their lines at 
the ordinary rates. This regulation was a 
bit rough on some fellows ; Sam Slocum, for 
instance, wanted to insure, but he was a 
chap who spent half his hfe in detention 
and rows, so that Bullock declined to 
accept him, told him he would bankrupt the 
society in a week, and kicked him out of 
his study. So Slocum spent his pocket 
money in buying lines as long as the society 
lasted. 

Now let us see the influence of the society 
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upon the sozial organism as a whole. (Old 
Perks gave us this phrase in his history 
notes last week.) Whether the fellows 
insured or not, they had to pay something 
for every imposition they .got. The only 
happy person was Bullock: the cricket 
practices were crowded and the society was 
making money. If fellows wanted to keep 
their money, the only thing to be done was to 
avoid rows and impositions, and, marvellous 
to relate, this was exactly what happened. 
The insurance society hardly paid out three 
hundred lines a week, and one or two 
masters asked if fellows were fecling ill. 
We won the cricket cup by some sound 
fielding, and Bullock said he felt he was 
exercising a wholesome influence in the 
school. 

If he had now had the sense to wind up 
the company and divide the dividend all 
would have been well. Butthere wascapital 
in hand to the extent of over seven thousand 
lines, and Bullock did not see why all this 
should be wasted. He explained his difficulty 
to the directors, who were as anxious as he 
was to conclude business, and suggested that 
Sam Slocum would liquidate the company in 
a week, if he were given a free hand. But 
Bullock said that this was unbusiness-like 
and immoral, since it would only confirm 
Sam in his bad habits; with so large a 
reserve, they might surely operate in a 
bolder manner. 

The directors then wanted to know when 
end where the promised supper was to be. 
They had to be in bed shortly after nine, 
though Bullock and other big fellows were 
allowed to sit up later. The President there- 
fore declared that the supper should take 
place at 11 р.м. in the directors’ bedroom. 
and the lines might remain as a reserve 
fund in case they were wanted after the 
supper. About four hundred lines were of 
no use, except for Mossoo: so the President 
worked those otf, and a few more, by explod- 
ing a cracker in Mossoo's tail coat- pocket. 

On the fateful evening, a royal spread 
was displayed on Tungay’s bed. Fifteen 
and sevenpence, the assets of the society, 
had been expended; and lest the board of 
directors should make themselves ill, several 
of the largest customers had been invited. 
The banquet was illuminated by four tallow 
dips, and a curtain of rugs had been stretched 
upon strings above Tungay’s and the two 
next beds, to hide the light from the Rev. 
J. Dillon, who had a bad habit of prowling 
round the garden and looking up at the 
windows when he ought to have been 
asleep. 

The first course—sardines— was being 
discussed, and the President was drinking 
the health of the directors in ginger-beer, 
when Tungay's bed, without the slightest 
warning, buckled up under the weight of the 
guests, and collapsed with a fearful crash. 
Several tins of sardines were upset, and the 
curtains, coming down with a run, fell with 
the tallow dips into the streaming sardine oil, 
and immediately caught fire. Words cannot 
describe the awful confusion which followed. 
As the society were emptying the water-juys 
into the smoking ruins, the Rev. J. Dillon 
naturally appeared, having been irresistibly 
drawn to the spot by the uproar of the 
collapse and the stench of burning sardines. 

It only remains to be said that the reserve 
fund was completely exhausted and that a 
couple of half-holidays were squandered in 
uddition. Bullock is less likely thun ever to 
become a school monitor, but he thinks the 
insurance socicty did excellent work while it 
lusted. 
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BRUNSON and Elliot, O Thompson and Whitty 
(And anyone else who can spare me the time), 
Come, come, with a store of expressions of pity ! 
For such are required for this sorrowful rhyme. 
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The reader of verse, I'm aware, often misses 
The excellent moral it’s meant to afford ; 
But he who can master a lesson like this is 


Will surely receive a substantial reward. 
And what was the consequence? Well, there was 


Lawson, 
pe Our stroke, and the very best oarsman afloat ; 
See Who, spite of all arguments mooted by Sprawson, 
Е анна. Declined him for ever as cox of the boat. 


I sing of the changes in Sprawson (a minor), 
Induced by a truly original whim ; 

And, if you can find an example much finer 

Of folly unqualitied—take it to him. 
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This Sprawson (see picture) was sadly addicted 

To spending his cash upon parties and buns, 
Till, ere the term ended, ‘twas sagely predicted 
His weight, in a blaizer, would register tons. 


Then Lake, of the second eleven, protested 
That, “taken all round,” it was hardly au fait 
Fof Sprawson to stand with the willow, wide- 
chested, 
And leave, between wickets, no room for the play. 
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Ah, luckless Cornelius! Vain his contrition ! 
Expelled from the river and kicked from the 
team ! 
And how did he seek to retrieve his position ? 
He flew, the next term, to the other extreme. 


Buns? Not a vestige. 
them ; 
He cut himself short at each meal in the day ; 
Till lo! all his limbs had no shape to adorn them, 
And, ere the month ended, his cheeks fell away. 


And patties? He'd scorn 


No eggs and no bacon, no sugar, no butter, 
No pickles, no jam, and no crumpets or scones ; 
But gaily he grinned, when he heard people mutcer : 
“Why, bless us, C. Sprawson is nothing but 
bones !" 


Observe ! With slow feet, this astounding fanatic 
Seeks Lawson's dread den. On the portal he 
knocks ; 
Then ventures to ask if, in races aquatic, 
That worthy could give him the place of a cox ? 


O thunder, out-echo with merciful rumble 
The tones of the captain’s emphatic reply ! 
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O lightning, outshine for the sake of the humble 
The flashes of scurn that illumined his eye ! 


Despondent, I ween, yet not wholly defeated, 
To Lake, of the second eleven, he went ; 
But there, in a similar tone he was greeted ; 
Aud Lake was a fellow who said what he meant. 


And here, if you'll let me, I'd fain draw the curtain; 
The story is one I'm averse to pursue ; 

Till, finding his hopes were ill-founded * for certain," 
C. Sprawson returned to his patties anew. 


On bacon, on eggs, and on buns and on butter, 
On pickles and jam, and on crumpets and scones, 
He fed with such gusto that people would mutter: 
"Why. bles us, C. Sprawson has covered his 
bones !” 


And here, where we found him, we leave him to 
blisses, 
Which fondly he thinks such excesses afford ; 
And if you can master a lesson like (Ais is, 
You'll surely receive a substantial reward. 
JOHN LEA. 


A CONVECTION MOTOR, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


By CHARLES E. BENHAM. 


“ рсе is the principal means by 

which heat is distributed through 
liquids and gases. Every schoolboy knows 
ihe familiar experiment of supporting à 
spiral of card on a pin above a lamp flame, 
ilo result being that the ascending ** convec- 
tion" currents of air cause the toy to 
revolve. A motor of much more delicate 
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Fig. 1. 


construction which revolves by means of 
much more imperceptible currents of 
warmed air, may be made almost as easily, 
with results that are truly surprising, as no 
flame is required, and the little mill will go 
steadily round, under a glass shade, impelled 
solely by the minute ascending columns of 
air that rise from its own sails, as the result 
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of their absorption of the radiated heat of 
ordinary daylight. 

Procure a piece of the fine iron wire that 
18 used to fasten bouquets, and shape it as in 
fig. 1. This may be done by winding the 
wire round a wooden cube of about 2 in. 
dian;ctcz. Twist the wire tightly at the 
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FIG. 2. 


angle of the cube, and smooth it carefully 
along the sides so that the framework may 
be as even and flat as possible. Cut two 
pieces of black tissue-paper, 2 in. by 24 in., 
paste lightly along the edges of the shorter 
sides, lay one of the wire squares on each, 
and turn the pasted edge over on to the 
square neatly, pressing it down carefully. 
The frame is thus made to carry two light 
flat sails, as in fig. 2. Find the exact centre 
of the wire between the two sails, marking 
it with a dot of ink, and at this spot wind 
the wire round a needle so as to form a 
minute loop as in fig. 3. Through this loop 
pass the broken-off end of a very fine needle, 
and, holding the needle vertically in a pair 
of pliers, either solder or sealing-wax the loop 
to the needle. By heating the needle in û 
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small flame, a touch of sealing-wax will 
suffice. The wax should be applied from a 
scrap of it attached to a piece of wire, and it 
will quickly run into the warmed joint and 
form a firm attachment in the shape of a 
tiny round ball of sealing-wax. Now care- 
fully bend the wire frame as shown in fig. 4, 
twisting the sails so that they slope at an 
angle of 45°, and in opposite directions from 
each other. 

The motor is now complete, but the bear- 
ings in which it is to revolve remain to be 
made. Take a piece of glass tubing about 
the thickness of a pencil, and, heating the 
centre carefully in a gas flame—a Bunsen is 
preferable—revolve the tube till it is 
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thoroughly soft all round, and then, removing 
it from the flame, draw it out to a point. 
Divide the tube in the centre, and you will 
have two finely pointed glass tubes. Take 
one of these and apply the point to the 


FIG, 4. 


flame again until it is sealed by the heat. 
By gently blowing into the tube while the 
tip is soft you will get a rounded end. Heat 
this, and then while still soft draw air in 
through the other end of the tube, and the 
rounded end will be converted into a smooth 
cup, which is exactly suitable for the 
needle-point that forms the axis of the motor 
to rest in with the greatest freedom for rota- 
tion and the least possible friction. Fix the 
other end of the tube in a wooden reel, stand 
the reel vertically, and place the. motor in 
position. If it is properly balanced, the 
central needle that forms the axis should be 
perfectly upright. If it slopes at all a very 
little bending one way or the other of one of 
the sails will adjust it. The whole is placed 
under a glass shade to protect it from 
currents of air, and the instrument should 
appear as in fig. 5. 

Place it in the sunshine or in a good light 
near the window or out of doors, and it will 
revolve continuously. The direction of rota- 
tion is that which the vanes would take up 
in an ascending current of air, and the 
movement is due to the fact that the little 
black sails absorb the heat that falls upon 
them, and so warm the air in contaet with 
their surface. This warm air rises by “ con- 


vection" and produces a sufficient current 
to keep up a perpetual rotation in diffused 
daylight. The warmth from a gas flame 
will not work the sails so well, becausc the 
heat radiated by most artificial illuminants 
does not readily pass through glass, as the 
heat of the sun or of diffused daylight does. 

However, a still more sensitive form of the 
instrument may be made which will respond 
readily even to the radiation of a candle or 
lamp, and will turn quite merrily near a 
window on the dullest of days. 
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FIG. 6. 


For this experiment square dises of thin 
mica (3 in. square), well smoked on both 
sides, must be substituted for the framed 
tissue-paper sails The discs are simply 
attached to the flower wire with seuling-wax. 
A light touch of sealing-wax should be first 
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riven to one corner of the dise and then, if 
the wire is heated and held against the wax 
(the dise being inclined at 45°), a firm joint 
will result. (See fig. 6.) Place the motor 
under the glass shade and it will be found to 
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revolve steadily when а candle is brought 
new. By making two motors with their 
vanes directed for opposite revolutions, and 
placing them both under the same glass 
shade, the curious effect is produced of 


simultaneous revolution of the two motors in 
opposite directions. 

The convection motor 1з about as near an 
approximation to perpetual motion as one 
can hope to reach. 


A CHAT WITH A FAMOUS BISHOP—MISSIONARY, CRICKETER AND FOOTBALLER. 


[Г is not often that one meets with a 
cricketing missionary bishop, vet the 
Right Rev. Cecil Wilson, the successor of 
the martyred Patteson and. the saintly 
Selwyn, was and is a distinguished cricketer. 
It is not only that he is a manly fellow, but 
he holds most strongly the opinicn that 
athletics play n prominent part in the 
Christian hfe, and that which vou have to 
do is to see that you don't abuse the great 
privilege which is given you. 

lt was ut the Church House that I saw 
the Bishop, who had been playing cricket 
several times during his holiday and had 
shown that his hand had not lost its 
cunning nor his eve its wondrous power of 
timing. 

“May I have just an outline of your school 
and college career?’ was my preliminary 
interrogation. 

"Do speak very briefly, I may say that I 
was educated at Tonbridge School. Cricket 
Was my great recreation. I was captain of 
the eleven at the school in 1879. Proceeding 
to Cambridge, I entered Jesus College, and 
studied medicine during the first vear. Then 
I decided for the Church. 1 kept up my 
cricket practice very ardently for some years, 
and I played against Oxford and for the 
University, and at that time we had an 
uncommonly strong team. In 1832 and in 
1556 I was able to play for Kent, under Lord 
Harris, and some of my best efforts were in 
the earlier year, when I scored in June 62 
not out against Sussex and also in August 
58 not ont against Yorkshire. On the * Bat 
and Ball’ ground at Gravesend in 18946 I 
also managed to knock up 57, and 50 for 
Kent against the Australians at Canterbury, 
in the famous week which is associated with 
cricket in the cathedral town, and altogether 
I had a very pood season in 1886. In the 
first week in August, and also at Canterbury, 
I made 127 for Kent against Yorkshire, and 
that was the great innings of my life, and it 
wave me a very great deal of pleasure. A 
fortnight later I scored 55 for the county 
against Surrey at the Oval, and a few days 
later managed to make 86 for the I Zingari 
against the Gentlemen of Engiand in the 
Scarborough week. In 1884 I had the 
pleasure of playing for Kent when that 
county was the only one to beat the 
Australians. 

“I never lost my interest in cricket, even 
when | became ordained. ï found abroad, 
just as I found at home, that the people 
take а great interest in the game, and 
the little black boys are marvellous fields ; 
and although I have no chance now of first- 
class cricket, still I confess that I Тооке 
forward to secing the Australians last vear, 
and one never quite forgets the golden days 
of one’s early years, when permissible leisure 
allows one in that period, when one is pre- 
paring for the legitimate business of life, to 
have regular recreation." 

“What islands form the scene of your 
operations, and what are the most interesting 
native characteristics ? ” 

“My diocese stretches across 1.200 miles 
of sea, and includes a large number of 
islands in the South Pacific Ocean, of which 
the chef groups are the Solomons, Santa 
Cruz, Torres, Banks Archipelago, and the 
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Northern New Hebrides. 
unspeakably lovely, but exceedingly un- 
healthy, Malaria is universal. The blood 
gets thin and poor, and the smallest scratch 
festers and ulcerates untess extreme attention 
is paid. We are all liable to fever, eezema, 
nnd ulcerated legs. The Mission was 
founded in 1849; then, in 1855, the Rev. J.C. 
Patteson joined the Mission, and was made 
its first Bishop in 1861; then, in 1867, the 
headquarters of the Mission were removed 
to Norfolk Island, where it still remains; 
while in 1871 Bishop Patteson was killed at 
Nukapu with two others, and for a few years 
had no successor. In 1877 Bishop Н. R. 
Selwyn came out and stayed there till 1802, 
when he resigned after a long illness, and in 
1494 I was called from my parish to go out 
there and help. 

* Let ime tell you something about some of 
the islanders,” continued the Bishop. ** We 
have twelve clergy at work on the Solomon 
Islands, tive of whom are natives, and, just 
to show you what it means, here is a story: 
On one of the finest islands in the Solomon 
group seven vears ago we got a foothold, and 
left there two native teachers ; when one of 
them died in 1899 some twelve young men 
from our school went to join the survivor, 
and the activity of the white man and his 
little band. soon aroused the hostility of the 
more superstitious heathen, particularly of a 
chief called Sulukavo and the people of his 
island. ‘There ensued strife, and = matters 
were brought to a head by the chief raiding 
the school village and killing one of the 
school pupils. This attack caused the 
Resident to arm the mission, and for months 
they had to keep watch at nights; the 
Christians even going to prayers with arms 
in their hands. At last, finding no chance 
of destroying them, the chief asked for peace, 
and the Kesident visited him in the hills and 
received his promise of good behaviour for 
the future. The result is that the lesser 
chiefs are now asking for schools and giving 
us the boys to train. This gives you some 
idea of how the work is not without its 
dangers, even to-day. But it has also a 
brighter side; and in the island Ulawa, in the 
Solomon group, where Bishop Patteson 
landed, ho found the disposition of the 
natives at the first village such that it was 
not considered advisable to go anywhere else. 
The natives were ull armed and very excitable, 
and if they had been given a first opportunity 
they would have been like madmen, and 
murdered everybody. The men had no 
clothes and were heathen. To-day this 
island is Christian. Men and women are 
properly clothed, and there is no danger of 
any outbreak among the people. The 
Solomon islanders had been cannibals of the 
worst description. No white man could 
venture among the non-Christian islanders 
unless armed, and then he had to be 
very careful not to be caught off his 
guard." 

“What is the chief work of the natives? ” 

“The natives themselves are an athletic, 
muscular, and good-looking race, though 
small im stature. The chief native amuse- 
mentis fishing. That, indeed, is their only 
original sport, excepting the dreadful head- 
hunting. All belong to the Kanika tribes. 


All the islands are 


Cannibalism and head-hunting are still rife, 
but they are rapidly diminishing with the 
spread of civilisation and Christianity. The 
islands are all in the tropics. The mission- 
aries have had much to do in counteracting 
the evil wrought by unscrupulous traders, 
especially Frenchmen. Many traders lose 
their lives. They bring their fate on them. 
selves by provoking the Kanakas, who are 
very quick to detect unfair dealing. 

“Let it be noted that head-hunting is a 
practice arising entirely from superstition. 
When a new hut is built or а new canoe is 
constructed, the fabric must be consecrated, 
or desecrated, by some human sacrifice, so 
that ghosts may be kept off. So a head- 
hunting expedition is organised. Sometimes 
all the members of a hostile tribe who are 
captured are not massacred. Some are 
brought homé with the victors as slaves. 
These are always kindly treated, but sooner 
or later a slave is knocked on the head. Per- 
haps he is getting into a boat, smiling and 
unsuspicious, thinking he is joining his 
master on à head-hunting expedition. But 
his time has come. His blood is needed. 
These fearful practices make the natives 
cunning und treacherous. Otherwise they 
have many good qualities and winning ways. 

“The natives in their savage state have 
no belief in any God, they only believe. in 
Tindalos or evil spirits, and they are 
frightened to go out into the dark for fear of 
these. They never venture out without spears 
or bows and arrows, and they always look care- 
fully round the corners for а possible enemy. 
In the Christian places all is quite different : 
the natives have quite discarded the use of 
arms and, indeed, curios of that description 
cannot be obtained there. The Christian 
natives like the peaceful state, and they call 
Christianity the * Religion of Peace.’ " 

“What are your schools like 2? 

“Well, in the schools English is taught, 
and, taking our school in Fiji, the rising gene- 
ration will at all events understand our lan- 
guage. Generally speaking, а practical train- 
iugis given, and on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday evening, evening schools are held 
for older boys and girls that go to work. At 
times they play cricket and football, and at 
one place, when the school-house was being 
rebuilt, there were a lot of children in the 
village, all very full of life, and they 
were taught football. On one occasion 
during the afternoon, a good many teachers, 
some of them clergymen, came down while 
the juveniles were playing football with half- 
ripe oranges, the only balls possible (but 
there are plenty of them and they don't hurt 
their feet very much), and after sitting down 
some time and watehing the game, as played 
out there, one of us got in the way of a 
scrimmage, and, of course, had to join un 
and then all the others followed suit. The 
game lasted a long time and only ceased 
when the supply of balls gave out and no one 
was fresh enough to climb after any more. 
It is amusing what you can do, but * necessity 
is the mother of invention,’ and although we 
cannot get footballs as they are known in 
England, still, we can get oranges, and, 
indeed, manage to have a very good game 
with them. The boys take great interest in 
technical work, and amongst themselves have 
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painted their church outside, and made new 
chairs to place inside. 

* About a year ато a school was opened in 
one of the west islands. The people came 
to school in very urge numbers, but many 
rtaved away because they were not pro- 
vided with clothes. A ship that came down 
to the island had left behind the letter sheets, 
so the teachers had tomanufacture their own 
alphabet; luckily they had got some newspaper 
advertisements, and they cut them out and 
pasted them on sheets of foolscap. The first 
day of opening was n Sunday, and we were 
wondering how the school was going on, when 
we heard a great noise in the villuge, and on 
inquiry it was found that it was the chief, who 
had gathered together his people on the sub- 
ject of the school, and also as to the white 
men who had come to help him. Out from 
the darkness there came piercing cries. а 
flowing of words that grew louder and louder 
or died away as the speaker paced backwards 
and forwards. For more than half an hour 
he spoke, expressing his thankfulness that 
the school had been opened im his village, 
and teiling his people to follow the new way 
of living and give up their old habits. It 
was a remarkable sight. It was a dark 
heart, stirred to its depths by the advent of 
life, speaking to dark hearts. That meeting 
was the commencement of a life-long battle 
which is now going on between good and evil, 
and the work has gone on in that place 
where, only a little while ago, another chief 
cime and killed а man and woman from the 
village, a second ла a little later on being 
made, when once more human life was the 
toll. 

“One missionary tells of another island 
where they wanted a school. The host who 
preferre і the request was very hospitable; he 
invited the party into his house und gave 
them a feast of sago and banana pudding. 
The pair of sun spectacles which the mis- 
sionary was wearing afforded. great interest 
¿nd were handed round and tried on by the 
various members of the family. The night 
was spent on the island, апа a dance was 
going on all the time, and the shouts effec- 
tually banished sleep. Every man had a fan 
palm stuek in his belt at his back; there 
were no weapons, but cach dancer held a 
small fan in one hand with which he beat 
the palm of the other, keeping time to the 
beating of the drum which occupied the 
centre of the dancing-pround. The songs 
were many and varied, and one extolled the 
white men who make pictures—a reference 
to ourcamera—and love peace. They were 
amused when dawn was breaking and I took 
more pictures of them. and in return for à 
present of some [fishing.hooks they gave 
presents of bananas and yams. "The bad 
weather kept the missionary and his party 
here for à fortnight, and eventually they 
managed to get back home on the trader's 
cutter. It was necessary to sleep in the copra 
hole of the cutter. It poured with rain so 
that the hatch had to be kept shut. The 
stuffy atmosphere, the smell. and the swarms 
of huge eockroaches that held their mad night 
revels around, combined to make that night 
a never-to-be-forgotten one. Such nre some 
of the places to which the missionary is 
called to go. 

“In some parts of the island the currency 
is not in money, but in dried cocoanut ; and 
I daresay it would seem very funny if in 
church nuts were to form the staple of the 
collection, and vet, аз a matter of fact. itis so. 
The people call it copra, which is really dried 
cocoanut cut up into small pieces and 
shipped away to various markets and sold 
for all sorts of purposes. The oil is ex- 
tracted for the manufacture of candles, soup, 
and for purposes of lubrication. ‘The refuse 
is made into oileake for cattle At the 
beginning of the week, perkaps on Monday 
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the people get in their cocoanuts ; they husk 
them and crack them in half, and then ex- 
pose them to the sun оп а raised rack made 
of bamboo or reeds, as they dry them in the 
smoke of a fire. In three or four days the 
kernel. falls away from the shell, and then it 
is ready to string for collection, to take for 
the traders. Sometimes, instead of drving 
them as above, they соок the nuts in the 
oven, or roast them on the fire, which creates 
à very pungent though not unpleasant smell, 
but this makes very inferior copra, which is 
as attractive to rats as a burnt piece of 
cheese. 

* Norfolk Island is a beautiful place and 
is the centre of the mission. There we 
have our headquarters and there we have 
large schools and а printing-office. Our 
young friends work in many ways, and the 
firm has to supply us with food for tlie 
scholars. We row yams, corn, and vegetables, 
and also have our own cattle and sheep, but 
we have to struggle against the ravages of 
the New Zealand hawk, which deimolishes 
poultry and geese and voung lambs. 

“In our printing-ofliee our young. printers 
have turned out some two thousand gospels 
and other books, and they have learnt also 
sewing and binding. Then in the other de- 
partments, where the girls are taught domestic 
duties, they have to make practically all the 
clothes for their brothers, and have to make 
over eight hundred garmeuts in the course of 
a year. Our children are very good. They 
are very ready to work on the farm and don't 
mind doing what they are told, and the boys 
play cricket, as I have already said, with a 
very great deal of zest. They field wonder- 
fully well, bowl very fast. and with a little 
care would become very good batsmen. Of 
course, if there are any boys who would like 
to come out, I may remind them that they 
are coming to a land which is full of great 
fascination, and where the people were all 
once steeped in superstition, killing their own 
little children, crueily treating their wives, 
and glorving in head-hunting and canni- 
balism. 

^ We have nearly five thousand attending 
our schools, and many of them are not only 
able to read and write, but they are learning a 
hizh type of citizenship, and are honest toa 
devree which puts men and women in large 
cities to shame, while they make great sacri- 
fices to try and extend the message which 
has been such a great help to them. 

‘Our boys are very much like the school- 
boys at home. They prize pocket-knives, 
they want cricket bats, balls, wickets, and 
belts. They like fisuing-lines and leather 
satchels, and they like also bright ties and 
collars. It may also be of interest to know 
that one of these scholars can be boarded 
altogether at a cost of ten pounds a year ; not 
а very exorbitant thing." 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


OCTOBER. 
By GORDON STABLES, M.D.. R.N. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, and Gardens. 


du Boy HiwsELF.—TI will tell you. here one thing 

that the boy himself might do. He might takea 
glance at the lads he sees on the street smoking 
poisonous eizarettes, and mentally compare these puny 
shargars with the bright-faced, clear-skinned youths 
who never touch the pipe or cigarette, No boy who 
Wants to grow tall and strong should ever pnt one of 
these in his mouth, The beart becomes enfeehled and 
the boy stnoker remains a sbargar in mind and in body. 
Now, at the risk of making our “faney | paragraphs 
shorter this month 1 present vou with the following 
terrible evidence of the evil effects of tobacco on tlie 
young. lt is condensed from “The Young Soldier.” 
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At а certain school, where 500 children are taught, it 
was found. that the smoking boys were far below the 
others in every way. Lots were drawn—choosing 
twenty lads from the boys who did not amoke, and 
twenty from among the smokers. Ten teachers 
watched these forty boys, and the investigation lasted 
for several months. No guess-work was allowed. 
Time was taken to get at the lacta and twenty questions 
were put regarding each boy. The boys! nies varied 
from ten to seventeen, the average was about fourteen, 
Of the twenty smokers, twelve lied been ас it for more 
than a year, and some for several years, 

Annexed you will see the result. of the testing. 
Stuay it carefully. If you are a smoker it will sive 
уоп а headache at first, for you will not be able to 
follow the firures, Never mind, put it on one side, 
and try agaiu when you feel better, 


Smokers.  Non-Smokoera, 
хо. % No. % 


]. Nervous. : s . 14 70 1 5 
2. Bad hearing : 3 . 13 65 1 5 
3. Poor memory . " . 12 во 1 5 
4. Bad manners . š . 1$ 80 2 10 
5. Low behaviour. Š . B8 99 1 5 
6. Poor physical condition . 18 60 2 10 
т. Bad moral condition . 14 70 — -— 
8. Bad mental condition . 18 90 1 5 
9. Street loafers , 5 . 16 80 — — 
10. Out nizlits ; х . lò 76 — — 
11. Careless in dress я . 13 00 4 20 
12. Not neat anu clean . . 12 60 1 5 
13. Truants . А i . lo 50 аб PE 
14, Low rank in studies, . 1ч 99 3 15 
15. Failed of promotion, 89 — е2 — 

lu. Older than average in 
their class Н А ‚ 19 6 9 10 
7, Untruthtal я s . 2 45 — — 
18. Slow thinkers , 2 . 19 95 3 5 

13. Poor workers, or not able 
to work continuously . 17 £5 1 5 

20. Known to айе church 
or Sunday school . . 1 5 9 45 

€ Times, 


Six of the smokers were subieet to siek spells; and 
were really wrecks already, so far as their manliness 
and growth were canecerned, seven others were тегу 
low m their behaviour, being constantly punished 
for their misdeeds, Eight were in lair ur geod coun- 
dition, though none were excellent. 

Corollary from above: If you want to grow up 
healthy strong boys and be men in every sense of the 
word, do not smoke. 


THE POULTRY Ev N.--Tf you have weeded out, reserv- 
ing only your most promising stock ; if vou have 
repaired vour fowlbouse and run and seen well to the 
comfort of your favourites in every way, clean nesting- 
boxes, clean dry perches, aml dry dust-bath, there is 
very little to be done now except feeling cegalarly and 
keeping everything tidy. I wonder If any ol шу boys 
саге to по in for breeding for show purposes, This is 
fhe only way to make money out of fowls, But you 
must begin by degrees, and if vou have not fowls 
having the correct. properties ot the breeds. thev 
represent, I should advise you net to try. Besides, you 
need to have time, There is some expense at first in 
getting stock. You would have to get eggs to set vonr 
Dorking on, as early in the year as possible, These 
Inust be Of champion breed stock, and you must not 
only read and study but go toa poultry show iow and 
then. A real good one too, Don't talk too mach when 
you get there. Listen to the opinions of others as to 
the merits of the prize pens. I may tell you more 
about this next month, Meanwhile, though I do net 
want to raise your hopes high, I know men in this 
conntry who make from two to four huudred pounds ù 
year from show aud prize poultry. 


THE PIGEON Lorr.—Having finished nll your 
nutumn cleaning and repairing, you must see that the 
lott is well ventilated und bas plenty of sunshine, and 
you will do your best to make your birds happy all the 
winter. A big aviary in front ef the loft into whieh 
the valuable birds may сопе for fresh sir and sun- 
shine, and perhaps the path, is a great acquisition und 
lulps te keep the birds in robust health aud beauty of 
plumage. 


Tar AVIARY.—Real last month's “ Doings. Fill 
the seed-pan whenever empty, blowing the dust away, 
for dust is very inimical to eanarics; and give fresh 
filtered soft water every morning, 

Things that are dangerous for canaries during 
winter : (Io hanging the Cape near or above the fumes 
froin sas or petroleum z (2) à too het room ¢ (3) bad food : 
(3) want of fresh water imd green fool: (5) a badly 
ventilited apartment; (6). sudden and disturbing 
noies; (6) hemp-seed and too many dainties. 


TRE RHapnrrrvy.—FEmploy vour-pare time ia building 
nice new hutches as roomy as possible, and of vers dry 
мо»), There is nothing better tor à boy than learning 
to be an amateur carpenter, He may be a Crnsoe one 
of these days. Continue to exercise yonr bunnies, and 
don't take the hutehes fudeors until very bad weather 
comes, Bed well, and feed well. 


THE GAEDENS.— Weeds will still be growing apace. 
Down with them or pull them up when the ground :s 
damp. keep the hoe and rake well at work, You 
шау still plant greens, 

We end our current. volume the 25tli of this month, 
and rext month present you with the first part of our 
new volumine, Which 1 have reason to believe will be one 
of the best and, strongest the Editor has ever put 
forward. God bless you, lads, 
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тА П АУ |} | ЭЭ) то во.” READERS EVERYWHERE, 
n Ga CNSNSNNNNWM WITH THE EDITOR'S HEARTIEST 
QUEEN (4 HAMA GREETINGS. 


W" complete our Twenty-Firta ÁNNUAL 
with the present number, and next 
week commence another VoLUME with a 
splendid list of attractions. We would 
therefore ask our numberless friends of all 
ages the world over kindly to make the best 
possible use of the PROSPECTUS OF THE New 
VoLUME which they will receive with this 
issue, as now of course is the most suitable 
time in the whole year for new subscribers to begin ; and, as we have 
more than once pointed out, a cheery “ send-off” is always а healthy 
stimulus to renewed and even increased exertions. The “B.0.P.” 
still stands unrivalled in the powerful artistic and literary attractions, 
wholesome interest, and permanent value of its contents; and the 
Editor who prepared the very first number is yet at the helm. Need 
we say more? 
ж ES * * * * * + * * 


The beautiful and valuable COLOURED PLATES issued with the 
Monthly Parts during the past twelve months may now be obtained 
by weekly readers in a neat packet, price 1s. 6d. the entire series. 
THE TITLE-PAGE FOR VOLUME TWENTY-FIVE 18 ALSO INCLUDED IN THE 
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| | 1 | PACKET. 
| W | | * * * * * E * * * * 


As we have so often explicitly stated, we cannot undertake binding 

_ for our readers; but this they should find little difficulty in getting 

. done at a fair charge by local bookbinders. We have, however, now, 

|." as in previous years, prepared handsome cases or covers, in which 

Е \ * any bookbinder will insert the numbers or parts at а small charge. 

These cases cost 2s. each, and may be obtained through the booksellers 

in the usual way. If sent by post they are apt to get damaged. One great advantage of using our covers is that the Annual Volumes 
then have a more uniform appearance on one’s bookshelves. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


C9" All Competitions announced in the present volume, of which the result has not yet been published, will be continued in our next 
volume, early in which many new and most attractive subjects, with numerous and valuable prizes, will be started. 


* B.O.P.” OFFICE: 4 Bouverre STREET, FLEET Strret, LONDON. 
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НЕМ you’ve stoned your Christmas 
raisins, when you've chopp’d your 


— 


Á 


„> j Christmas peel, 
| When the mistletoe is hanging 
in the hall— 


en you've book'd the noble turkey for 
the coming festive meal, 
And are fain to be in charity with all— 
Oh, "tis then your peaceful portal is assail'd 
by brazen knocks, 
And your Mary Ann brings in the pro- 
clamation— 
“If you please, Sir, he is waiting, and he 
wants his Christmas-box" . .. 
(Which you long to give as outward ap- 
plication !) 


Tall boy, small boy, each with an air im- 
mense— 

Boy who has been to your door, perhaps, 
once since last Christmas Day! 
h of them sending & grimy card, in- 
scribed with his compliments . . . 
Pass it back with a sigh and groan, and 

Pay! Pay! Pay! 
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Christmas Waits. 


TI. 


There's the boy who from the baker's 
brought your loaf the other day— 
(Thrice & year, perhaps, that baker's in 
request)... 
He who brought your Christmas Numbers 
and perused them on the way— 
(Asa score of dirty finger-marks attest)... 
There’s the youth from Sims the grocer’s, 
where, whene’er an order's left, 
You have twice to go yourself and see 
about it... 
And his friend, who brings a “pint” of 
plums, of half its weight bereft— 
(And whose innocence you very gravely 
doubted). 


Neat boy, street-boy, boy with the curling 
locks— 
Boy on whose treacherous slide you slipp'd 
— (didn't he laugh right gay?) . .. 
Each of them comes with a lordly air, 
demanding his Christmas-box ... 
Fork it out with & sigh and groan, an 
Pay! Pay! Pay! 
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Oh, they talk of Christmas kindness, and 
they talk of Christmas cheer, | 
Of the lavish open hand, and all the 
rest... 
But you're humbly thankful Christmas 
comes not more than once a year— 
And you think you like the theory of it 
best. 
For you’re very sure your income wouldn’t 
stand the heavy tax 
If the twelvemonth twice brought round 
these festive pleasures— 
And you greatly wish that Parliament, which 
judgment ofttimes lacks, 
Would the “ good old eustom " crush by 
stringent measures ... 


Good boy, rude boy— (quake when that knock 
you hear !) 

Boy who sent snow down your neck last 
night, all in his harmless play . . . 
Well... Father Christmas will soon have 
gone his way for another year . . . 
Keep the worst of your grumbles back, and 

Pay! Pay ! Pay! 
QUEENIE Бсотт-НоррЕв. 


The Colonels Story. 


HE ring of the Indian princess lies 
before me as I write. It is just a 
curious old ring of ancient Eastern 

workmanship, set in the centre with 
und green stone of little apparent value. 
jin. at thin gold circlet worn with age 
facer p Pscription in the unknown cha- 
attempts hoo forgotten tongue. Several 
always wit ns been made to decipher it, but 
inute 100006 success. The meaning of the 
Strokes remuins a mystery still. 


а pale 


By Captain A. H. HENDERSON. 


The regiment is under orders for South 
Africa, and this time I go out as colonel in 
command. War has come again; perhaps 
my turn to test the wonder of the ring is 
drawing near. Long years have gone since 
last I heard the weird '' phit-phit" of hostile 
bullets humming past me. India, Afghan- 
istan, Egypt, the Nile—the old campaigns 
seem far away indeed. 

The sight of the ring carries my memory 
back. Back from this peaceful English 


harvest time, from the quiet of this Hamp- 
shire Sunday, to the rainless. rocky desert 
bordering the historic river. Back to where, 
under the fierce sun that beats down on that 
dreary land, the sand sweeps softly over the 
battle-ground where the ring displayed for 
the last time its occult power to warn. 


Twelve years ago this coming autumn I 
was & subaltern in the 38th Hussars, who 
were then quartered in Cairo. The famous 
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Nile expedition had just been decided on, 
and we were among the first regiments 
detailed for the front. On the evening of 
the day on which we were first definitely 
warned for the campaign, I was to dine with 
a Mr. Davidson, who had been English 
consul in some remote corner of Asia Minor, 
but who was then living in Egypt. Among 
the other guests was the captain of my troop, 
Vincent Lauriel. 

The Lauriels had been soldiers for gene- 
rations. Driven from their native France 
on account of their Huguenot faith in the 
time of the Grand Monarch, they took ser- 
vice under William III. of England. The 
family tradition began for them at the 
Boyne, where two brothers fought among 
Caillemot’s gallant band of French refugees. 
The younger soon afterwards fell at Landen, 
warring steadily against his countrymen in 
the thick of the terrible contest for Neer- 
winden's little village. But the other 
brother lived to found a long line of soldiers 
for his adopted land ere he too went down 
in Marlborough’s last great battle at Mal- 
plaquet. The father of my captain served 
many years in India, and was found the day 
after the storm of Delhi dead beside a 
broken scaling-ladder, still clasping tightly 
the sword of his ancestors in his cold, 
stiff fingers. Vincent Lauriel himself was 
already a dashing cavalry soldier, idolised by 
his men, and the best friend that I ever had 
in the service. 

That evening at the Davidsons’ everyone 
was for a long time busily occupied in dis- 
cussing the coming expedition. The new 
English boats then being forwarded from 
Alexandria; the possibility of passing the 
cataracts of the Nile; the daily arrival of 
troops from home; the unknown Arab enemy 
—all these were matters for eager criticism. 

But after a time the conversation changed. 
I can still remember how it drifted from 
cavalry charges to horses, from horses to 
hunting, from hunting to sport in foreign 
lands. One of the party had been clawed 
by a bear, so we came to accidents, fatal and 
otherwise. From that we got back again 
to death on the battlefield, then to pre- 
sentiments, and soon the topic of super- 
natural warnings followed as a matter of 
course. | 

On this subject ideas differed widely. Two 
of the guests, one a soldier and the other a 
lawyer, staunchly avowed their belief in the 
possibility of some such foretelling of events. 
Unruffled by the sarcasms and scoffs of the 
others, they related several tales of presenti- 
ment and second sight. Foremost among 
those who ridiculed them was Lauriel, and 
his brilliant witticisms and light laughter 
bore down heavily on his opponents. But 
they stuck resolutely to their opinions, till 
Lauriel turned for encouragement to our 
host at the head of the table. 

I was sitting not far away from Mr. David- 
son. For some little time I had watched his 
growing distaste for the contemptuous un- 
belief of the majority. There was even a 
look of scorn on his usually smiling face 
when Lauriel flippantly declared that no- 


thing would please him better than an- 


actual experience of the kind. But he had 
quietly refrained from joining in the argu- 
ment till attention was drawn to his rather 
significant silence. 

* Come, Davidson,” said one of the guests 
with some curiosity. ‘Are you also of those 
that mock ? ” 

He seemed to hesitate a moment. Then 
he drew from his finger the old Indian ring. 

*There is & family history connected 
with this ring," he said rather reluctantly, 
* which, when you hear it, will enable you 
to understand why I do not care for jesting 
on the subject." He spoke with some 
gravity. 
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And then briefly he told the story which 
the ring had made its own. 

Years ago, at the time of the outbreak of 
the first Sikh war, his grandfather, Major 
Davidson, had been political officer on the 
North-west Frontier of India. Affairs in 
the neighbouring Sikh State had long been 
very unsettled. The chiefs were quarrelling 
among themselves; the native army was in 
open insurrection. For a short time one 
determined chieftain, aided by a cruel and 
unscrupulous wazir, seized on the supreme 
power, and by a wholesale extermination of 
rivals maintained an uneasy sovereignty. 
Considering that a strong ruler of any kind 
was preferable to utter anarchy for the State 
across the Sutlej border, Major Davidson 
gave to the new ruler his utmost support. 
But in an evil moment the latter attempted 
financial economy. The army took offence, 
the faithless wazir promptly sold his master 
to the mutinous troops, and the usurper, 
after a desperate resistance, was speedily 
overpowered and slain. 

After his death a revulsion of feeling on 
the part of the revolted soldiery took place. 
An immense funeral pyre was built, and the 
body of the dead chieftain was carried in 
state to the last ceremony, attended by his 
favourite wife. Amid & dense multitude the 
young princess unveiled and distributed 
among the bystanders her parting gifts of 
jewellery according to the custom. The last 
utterances of a suttee were supposed inspired. 
They had the sacred gift of prophecy, the 
right to bless, the power to curse. Foremost 
among the men who had stood by her 
husband was a Sikh chieftain, Kira Singh. 
To him she turned at the last for a solemn 
farewell. She warned him that his end also 
was approaching. Yet erehe found an honour- 
able death on the field of battle he should 
perform for her one more service. Giving 
him a ring set with a curious green stone, 
she bade him carry it to the British Agent, 
who had befriended her husband. He and 
his too were soldiers, and would be in times 
to come. Let them wear the ring in memory 
of her, and as surely as its pale-coloured 
stone crimsoned blood-red, sparkling with a 
mysterious ruddy light, so certainly should 
its wearer know that great danger—even 
death itself—was threatening, close at hand. 
Thus warned, perchance the peril might still 
be avoided, and the gratitude of the Indian 
princess remembered in future years. 

The first part of the prophecy had not long 
to wait for its fulfilment. Kira Singh had 
scarcely turned away from the awful sacrifice 
outside the gates of Lahore to perform his 
mission ere war had broken out, and the 
Sikhs had crossed the Sutlej. But in spite 
of every difficulty the stern Sikh chieftain 
managed to obey the last behest of his 
princess before he perished that wild De- 
cember morning in the fierce struggle at 
Ferozeshah. 

And from that moment the ring had re- 
mained in the possession of the Davidson 
family. Once only was it reputed to have 
performed its mystic function—on the evening 
when Major Davidson, its first owner, parted 
for the last time on this earth with his loved 
ones, and, unheedful of its warning, rode away 
into the darkness of the Afghan Hills, fol- 
lowed by his escort of wild Pathan sowars. 
Since then it was said to have shown no 
sign. Year by year had gone by, and the 
ring had passed from hand to hand till its 
story was well-nigh forgotten. 

* But it may crimson again some day,” its 
present owner assured us with grave con- 
viction. “ When once more its wearer ів a 
soldier, and the opportunity for it to do its 
work arises.”’ 

He had scarcely spoken the words when 
Lauriel took up the challenge impetuously. 
He begged that the ring might be entrusted 


to him there and then, promising to return 
it when the campaign was over. 

“And ata future dinner party its reputa- 
tion shall be either destroyed or confirmed,” 
he added gaily. 

Again Mr. Davidson hesitated. Then with 
sudden resolution he passed the ring across 
to the speaker. 

“Апа now, if the warning comes, I should 
advise you to be careful what you do," he 
said gravely. 

The giver’s seriousness seemed to astonish 
Lauriel. “You cannot really believe that 
this green stone can turn red of its own 
accord," he was beginning in wonder, when 
its late owner interrupted him sharply. 

“For your own sake I certainly hope it 
never may," he said. And then some one 
gave the signal to rise from table, and the 
dinner was at an end. 

A week later we started up the Nile. 


The river campaign is fading now into the 
period of bygone history. The mighty race 
of an army against time with & beleaguered 
city and & noble life as the distant goal has 
become an oft-told tale to a new generation 
of soldiers. Yet, as my thoughts wander 
dreamily back to the scenes that are past, 
vivid pictures drift distinctly over memory's 
vision. Daily marches across the blinding 
waste of desert, nightly bivouacs amid wild 
rock shadows, noonday’s intolerable heat, 
midnight’s brilliant stars, rugged hills in a 
yellow distance, the cataract roar of the Nile’s 
impetuous stream—all these I can never 
forget. 

When, after weeks of endless toil, we arrived 
within striking distance of our Arab enemy, 
my troop of Hussars was told off to ac- 
company the river column under General 
Farle. 

For some time Lauriel and I were sepa- 
rated. 
the troop was kept with the main column, 
while I was pushed on in front with some 
thirty men to co-operate with a detachment 
of the camel corps in covering the advance. 
And so the days went by, and I heard but 
little of him, till one evening as the sun was 
setting slowly in golden glory over the western 
wastes, I rode wearily back to our sandy 
camp to find that he had just arrived with 
the remainder of “ B” troop. 

He seemed unusually grave as we sat over 


our scanty suppers in the weird gloom of the: 


darkening desert. Night had fallen ere the 
meal was ended. As I lit my pipe and puffed 
in silent contentment, the stillness was broken 


only by the murmur of the men’s voices and’ 


the dull roar of the river breaking over its 
rocky bed in the distance. 

Tired with a long day’s scouting, I was 
about to turn in for the night when he said 
abruptly— 

*Iam rather anxious about Vallance. I 
hope he will get through all right.” 

Vallance was the other subaltern of ours, 
who had been sent with & small escort on & 
mission to a presumably friendly tribe on 
our flank. 

I stared at my captain sleepily. ‘Oh! he 
is safe enough," I opined. “ Why not?" 

“He has got а good many miles of very 
difficult country to cover," muttered my com- 
panion uneasily. “ Апа the horses were 
pretty well done up at starting.” 

I smiled grimly. I was quite sick of dis- 
cussing the condition of the gallant little 
Egyptian horses on which we were mounted. 


The desert marching was telling on them 


severely, and, in spite of all our care, they 
were rapidly becoming the worse for the hard 
work of the campaign. 
* Itis four days ago now,” continued Lauriel, 
* gince the General sent for me and said he 
wished a cavalry officer with a few men to 
carry a letter to this Sheik El-Wadi at once. 
[I was 


He with a considerable portion of. 
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I was to pick out six of my best men and 
freshest horses, and a couple of Arab friendlies 
would act as guides. The whole thing would 
take several days’ hard riding. And as—if 
the mission were successful—the officer per- 
forming it might have to be mentioned in 
despatches, I cculd go myself if I liked, or 
I could send my subaltern if I thought it 
best. You know the way the old chief talks.’ 

I was wide awake now. ‘And yet you 
didn’t go!’’ I cried incredulously. 

"No," he answered, with a defiart ring 
in his voice that was new to me. “І sent 
Vallance.”’ 

“Oh! І see what you mean," I cried, a 
new idea occurring to me. ‘ You wished to 
do Val a good turn—to give him a chance in 
fact. It was tremendously good of you. I 
don't think I should have done it." 

“That was not the reason," he replied 
hurriedly. * Do you remember that dinner 
at Davidson’s when he told the story of his 
inheritance from the Sikh princess. What 
a long time ago it seems! I daresay you 
recollect I laughed at the idea then, but I 
am almost inclined to believe there is some 
truth in it—that perhaps this ring can 
change colour after all. 

“ When I left the General four days ago I 
intended to go on this mission myself. But 
while I was turning overin mind which of 
the men to take with me and inspecting the 
horses, I happened to glance at my left hand. 
You can believe me or not as you like, but 
the stone in my ring was no longer a pale 
green—it was a glorious crimson. 

“I believe the sergeant who was with me 
thought I had gone suddenly mad, or was 
suffering from sunstroke, for I clutched hold 
of him and asked him hoarsely what the 
colour of the stone in my ring appeared to 
him to be. 

“< Why red, of course, sir,’ he answered in 
astonishment. 

"I was thoroughly startled. Месһапі- 
cally I gave the needful orders and went 
back to my bivouac. Queer thoughts began 
to haunt me: I could not drive them away. 
I seemed almost to see strange shapes 
among the sand-ridges. I seemed to hear 
warning voices in the moaning desert wind. 
The camp around me seemed to fade away 
as in а mirage, and I was back again in the 
tree-shaded garden in Cairo, &nd Davidson 
was pointing at my ring and repeating, 
* Remember, if it crimsons be careful what 

ou do!' 

“ And still the weird thing on my finger 
sparkled an angry blood-red. And the ser- 
geant had seen its colour too! 

“ It grew late. Vallance came in from a 
long patrol. Only then, as I listened to his 
report, did the present in its stern reality 
return slowly. 

“I told him of the General's order. Of 
course he was wild to go. I pointed out the 
possible dangers, and he laughed at me. I 
told him I was hesitating whether I ought 
not to go myself, and he implored me to give 
him the chance. 

" In the end I let him have his wish. 
And now I would give everything I possess 
to have him safely back again, and to have 
faced the danger—if danger there were— 
myself." 

And Lauriel’s voice sank almost to a 
whisper as he finished his strange story. 

For the life of me I did not know what to 
make of it. There, in the solemn silence of 
the desert night.time, everything seemed 
possible. But next morning in the cheerful 
daylight, amid busy comrades, the impression 
. made on me soon passed away. And 
Lauriel himself appeared anxious to avoid 
the subject. 

But that same next morning brought baa 
news.  Vallance's party had indeed met 
with serious disaster. They had been 
&ttacked by a marauding band of dervishes 
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on the homeward journey after having 
successfully accomplished their mission. 
Most of the small escort had been cut up and 
Vallance himself seriously wounded. The 
warning of the ring—was it in truth preg- 


nant with fateful meaning ? or had Lauriel 


imagined the first part of the story and 
coincidence supplied the second ? 

However, during the next few scorching 
days I was hardly ever alone with my 
captain. One of us was constantly on ahead 
with the advanced guard, for we were at last 
face to face with our Arab foes entrenched 
among the quiet bare rocks of El-Kirbekan— 
that dark ridge whose name history will now 
for ever record as the scene of the savage 
struggle between Englishman and Arab; 
and where, when the tight was over, we left 
our General in his last long rest amid the 
desert silence. 

At the battle of Kirbekan Lauriel per- 
formed a singularly plucky act, rescuing а 
wounded trooper from the Arab spearmen at 
imminent risk of his own life. Men said in 
camp that night that he would be recom- 
mended for the V.C. But when I joined 
eagerly in the chorus of congratulation he 
gave mea queer look. 

"It is easy to be brave when you know 
there is no danger," he said significantly. 
And as his gaze fell instinctively on his left 
hand I saw what he meant. 

Events moved fast after Kirbekan. Our 
advance up the river progressed steadily. 
Our boats were successfully piloted through 
rapid and cataract, the enemy retreating 
before us. Then exactly a fortnight after 
the battle there suddenly arrived in camp 
a cypher message from the commander-in- 
chief. The campaign was over. Khartoum 
had fallen, and the river column was to fall 
back at once on its base. 

The cavalry were ordered out for a last 
patrol to the front. The instructions given 
us were precise. We were not to advance 
too far, and we were on no account to get 
engaged with the enemy if we could possibly 
avoid it. At the same time information was 
valuable and we were to reconnoitre and 
report. Consequently, after proceeding some 
considerable distance, Lauriel halted the 
troop while we took our last long view across 
the silent land ere the retreat began. 

It was the hottest part of the afternoon. 
The desert sun beat down fiercely on the last 
Englishmen who would scan those wild soli- 
tudes for many a long year. The thirsty 
horses champed their bits restlessly. The 
dejection of failure was already beginning to 
appear on the honest sunburnt faces of the 
men. Lauriel and I were alone in front of 
the troop. 

We were at & spot where fwo tracks 
diverged. The ground before us was broken 
and intersected by ridges of arid rocks on 
which the horse-shoes rang flintily. Occa- 
sional sandy gullies wound among the 
granite knolls. There was no sign of the 
enemy. 

I proposed that we should divide and 
explore both of the routes in front of us. 
Lauriel was unwilling. He could see no use 
in advancing farther. I suggested that the 
right-hand track must lead down to the 
river, in which case it should certainly be 
reconnoitred. Не failed to see the necessity. 
If we could only capture some stray native 
important information might yet be 
obtained for the chief, I urged. And to this 
he answered shortly that he would risk no 
more of his men now that the object of the 
whole expedition was over. 

His last remark irritated me, and I 
shrugged my shoulders in silent protest. 
Then, as he raised his field-glasses to his 
eyes, something flashed in the sunlight. 

The ring stone was red. 

I stared at it fixedly. I knew the normal 

appearance of it as well as I knew anything 


in this world and—I had never seen it so 
coloured before. But at my involuntary 
exclamation of surprise its owner turned 
abruptly and followed my gaze. 

"lt has been like that all day," he said 
sharply. “It is very extraordinary." 

I leant slightly forward in the saddle and 
looked him earnestly in the face. Unfortu- 
nately my temper was suffering considerably 
from the fiery heat, and in that wild flash of 
time the black words crowded unbidden on 
my lips. Hardly knowing what I did, I 
pointed to the ring. 

*“ So that is why you want to hang back," 
I said with angry emphasis. “I understand.” 

“ Jack "—he gave a little cry of astonish- 
ment. ‘ You forget yourself." Then as he 
read the disdain in my face he added 
sternly, “ Go to your place at once, sir. 
The troop will retire.” 

“No, it shall not,” I cried madly, as I 
wheeled my horse away from his side. “І 
intend to explore that right-hand nullah. 
I shall take four files with me. I have no 
ring to scare me from my duty.” 

Lauriel sat like a statue on his charger. 
" Did you hear my order?" he demanded 
curtly. 

* Yes, and I decline to obey it," I growled. 
“You can court-martial me afterwards—if 
you dare," I added sullenly, as I rode back 
to the men and told otf those to accompany 
me on my wilful errand. 

Then, with a defiant glance at my captain, 
who said never a word, I rode away at their 
head. A minute or two later a bend in the 
rocks hid him from sight. The decision of 
fate was taken. 

When I think over the events of that day 
I sometimes wonder whether it was not all 
a bad dream. Yet that it cannot be so I 
know, for every word and deed on that 
memorable occasion is burnt on my memory's 
past. A dead quiet hung over the burning 
wastes of hill and sand. The rocks glowed 
grimly in the scorching sunlight rays. А 
tempest of wrathful indignation swayed me 
as we clattered down the forbidding defile. 
Soon, however, it gave way toovermastering 
regret for the bitter words beyond recall, but 
this only made me more anxious than ever 
to put as great a distance as possible 
between the man whom I had insulted and 
myself. So, with a reckless disregard for 
the most ordinary precautions, I pressed 
eagerly onwards. And behind me the eight 
troopers followed wondering. 

Suddenly—sharp and stern—came the 
rude awakening. There was a quick crack 
from behind a neighbouring rock—then 
another and another. Little puffs of white 
smoke hung for a minute on the still air 
and then floated gracefully upwards. 
Scarcely had I realised that we were indeed 
attacked by the enemy when I heard a 
startled shout from behind me followed by 
the ominous crash of a falling horse. Then 
the piled-up rocks around echoed with 
triumphant yells and shouts of “Allah! 
Allah!” as the Arabs rose on every side 
and poured down on the unwary horsemen 
who had ridden so contidingly into the 
ambuscade. 

With a bitter thought of my folly, I 
forced my frightened horse to face the rush 
and called to the men to charge home for 
their lives. But it was too late. A swarthy 
Arab in the white patchwork garb of the 
Mahdi’s army sprang at me like a wild cat, 
and but for the violent plunging of my 
terrified charger my career had ended there 
and then. As it was, I had time to give him 
the contents of two barrels of my revolver 
ere some опе stabbed my poor horse to the 
heart, and, with a mighty fall, we both went 
down together. 

Furiously I struggled to extricate myself 
fromthe prostrate animal, but in vain. My 
left leg was(jammed? Though to this fact I 
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probably owe my life, being overlooked in 
the first confusion, yet at the time the help- 
less sensation was horrible. As I lay I 
could see the remaining Hussars defending 
themselves desperately with a grim determi- 
nation to account for as many of their foes 
as possible before the end. Then a hideous 
negro with a savage grin on his scarred face 
spotted me where I still struggled to get 
free and decided to finish me off with his 
Remington. 

But just at that critical moment a faint 
cheer was heard in the distance. At the 
sound my dusky opponent hesitated, looked 
round, and my faithful revolver did the rest. 
As he fell with a leaden crash, I saw a sight 
I shall never forget. 

Charging down that sandy glen with a 
wild rush worthy of British cavalry, forget- 
ful of everything but their comrades in dis- 
tress, spurring their panting horses to their 
utmost efforts, came the rest of the troop, 
strong in their lust for battle. Far ahead of 
his men was Lauriel's tall figure sword in 


ROM time to time I have described in 
the “ B.O.P.” little tricks and dodges 
with various coins, either puzzling 
or entertaining in their accomplish- 

ment, until I fancied I had almost come to 

the end of them ; but the inventive minds of 
some people continue to tind out others, and 

as these come to my knowledge I make a 

note of the best of them. "The following I 

never came across until recently, and then it 

struck me that it would very well follow one 

I gave some time ago, under the title of 

* The Jumping Sixpence," though this parti- 

cular feat must be performed with a larger 

coin—say 8 penny, florin, or half a crown. 
Balance the coin, half on and half off the 

rectangular edge of a table denuded of its 

cloth. The puzzle is to knock it off and 
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CHARACTERS. 
BiLLY. 
Mns. CARTER . e A Charwoman. 
SAUNDERS. 


Dr. DRUMMOND. 


ScENE.— The den in which Вилу works. A 
lot of boots on the floor and tables; also 
knives. Blacking-brushes and other ap- 
paratus. Very little furniture. Door at 
back. BiLLx discovered at work—he is an 
unkempt boy of fifteen—his face and hands 
soiled with blacking. 


Billy (throwing down boot). There! that’s 
twenty-five pair, and there’s forty more to 
clean 'fore I get my dinner. Then there's 
the knives! I dunno which I hates worst, 
boots or knives; it's boots is worst when 
I’m doing boots, and knives is worst when 
I'm doing knives. Oh, it's a dog's life. 
(Picks up а very dirty boot, and begins 
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hand. The enemy must have thought they 
were an army corps by the way the black 
beggars ran when they realised that the 
intidels were upon them. But the 38th 
Hussars were not to be denied, and many a 
home in far-away Darfur and Kordofan lost 
an inmate that February afternoon ere the 
sword-arms ceased from their labour. 

But that fierce work & left to others. 
An eager trooper soon freed me from my 
dead horse. Аз І staggered to my feet I saw 
under a rugged sand-swept boulder a silent 
figure. And as I stood beside my captain, 
Vincent Lauriel, who had deliberately given 
his life to save mine, and looked into the face 
of the truest friend and noblest gentleman 
I have ever known, I cursed the clumsy Arab 
weapons that had spared me for this worst 
fate of all. 

“ Jack," he whispered faintly as I knelt 
beside him on the scorching desert sand— 
"Jack, I am done for this time. Тһе ring 
does warn its wearer after all. I have proved 
it—and I know." 
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So Simple. 
THE COIN CAUGHT. 
By SOMERVILLE GIBNEY, 
catch it before it falls to the ground. This 


sounds easy ; but try it, and you will find you 
will not always succeed, until you perform 


the act in the proper way, and then the neat- 
ness of the accomplishment will recommend 
itself to you. 


Billy the Boot Boy. 


A CHRISTMAS ABSURDITY. 


By PauL BLAKE, 
Author of ** The Dentist's Den," etc. etc. 


scraping it.) That's Beecham's; he allus 
manages to get into more dirt than any two 
others. You could grow carrots on his foot- 
ball boots. I got a good mind to stuff a 
marble into the toe, just to learn him to be 
& bit more cleaner. Guess they wouldn't 
play football much if they had to clean their 
own boots after ! 


Enter Mrs. CanTER, an unprepossessing char- 
woman. Plaid shawl, dilapidated bonnet. 


Mrs. Carter. Morning, Billy. 

Billy. Oh, it’s you, is it? 

Mrs. Carter. Yes, my dear. I thought I 
must drop in for & minute, as usual. How 
are you ? 

Billy. If you must know, I'm in a funk 
that somebody will catch you here, and then 
we shall both get beans. You know nobody’s 
allowed in here, 


T 


Not а word could I answer. Even a sob 
choked in my throat. I alone was respon- 
sible for the whole disaster, and on him fell 
the cruel consequences. 

“ Jack"—the words came very slowly— 
" what has happened has not been all your 
fault. And now you must do your duty like 
а man. Take the troop back in safety—it will 
need all your care. Be good to the men—I 
leave them in your charge. It is my last 
command." 

Still for a short space I said nothing, and 
the shadow deepened on the pale face beside 
which I knelt. Then I found my voice to 
answer my captain—for the last time. 

“ You may trust me," I muttered hoarsely. 
“I will." 

A smile lighted up the eyes of the dying 
soldier. “Goodbye, dear old chap," he 
murmured softly. * Goodbye!” 

The setting sun was crimsoning the desert 
rocks with a radiant glory. The troopers 
were waiting wearily among the sand-heaps. 
And I rose to face the world again—alone | 


Ninety-nine out of every hundred people 
will start from above and work down- 
wards, whereas the proper way is to com- 
mence from below and work upwards as it 
were. 


A glance at the illustration will explain 
my meaning. Extend the fingers, and, placing 
the tips of the second and third just beneath 
the coin, but without touching it, strike it 
sharply upwards, and at the same moment 
close the fingers, when, if you have performed 
the act properly, you will find the coin safely 
secured in the palm. 


I &dmit that the trick requires practice to 
perform it neatly, but it is worth this, 
because, if skilfully done, its apparent sim- 
plicity conceals its difficulty. 


Mrs. Carter. Yes, I know; but it's so 
lonely for you—I can't help coming to cheer 
you up a bit. 

Billy. But you don’t. 

Mrs. Carter. Let me help you with them 
boots. 

Billy. No; don’t you soil your pretty 
hands. What on earth do you want to 
come here for when you needn't? Га never 
enter the door again, if I could help it. 

Mrs. Carter. 1 like to see you, Billy; you 
remind me of my own dear boy. j 

Billy. Thought you hadn’t got one. | 

Mrs. Carter. I didn’t say I had. I'd never 
have got this place if I'd had а family. “А 
widow without encumbrance " was what the 
advertisement said. 

Billy. Bo you're a widow. 

Mrs. Carter. Perhaps. 

Billy. Don't you know ? 

Mrs. Carter. 1l 


A Day on the Ice. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by Е. W. BURTON.) 


Mrs. Carter. I'll tell you a secret, Billy. 
I had a husband once; but he ran away and 
enlisted, an@ I’ve never heard of him since. 
Poor George! He wasn’t so bad, after all. 
(Takes up Вил’ jacket and inspects 11.) 

Billy. Now, do put that down. 

Mrs. Carter. There's a hole. 
for you. 

Billy. No; I like ventilation. 

Mrs. Carter. Well, good-bye, then. ГП 
try and look in again by-and.by, and bring 


you п piece of cake. 
I shall be glad of the 


Il mend it 


Billy. Thanks. 
cake. 

Mrs. Carter (aside, going). Dear boy! 
He'd look a prince if he'd only wash his 
face. [ Exit Mns. CARTER. 

Billy. She's & kind old soul, but I wish 
she wouldn't come bothering me till mv 
boots is done. I shall have to give some of 
‘em a lick and a promise to-day. 


Enter SavNpEns cautiously. He creaps in 
unseen by Вилу. He ts а well-dressed, 
rather “ swell "' boy of BiLuy’s size. 


Saunders. Billy! 

Rilly (startled). Hello! what аге you 
doing of in here ? 

Saunders. Hush |! 
hear vou. 

Billy. Why, what's up? 

Saunders. Billy, can I trust you ? 

Billy. With how much? 

Saunders. I mean with a secret. 

Billy. No; I'm too busy. 

Saunders. But I must, because you must 
help me. 

Billy. Must I? 

Saunders. You will, won't yon? Here's a 
shilling, and I'll give you another— five—if 
you'll get me off. 

Billy. That sounds a good day's work. 
Let's see, you're Master Saunders, ain't 
you? 

Saunders. Yes. 

Billy. All right, you don't get your boots 
very dirty — I'll help you. Fire away. I can 
work whilst you're jawing. 

Saunders. I've run away. 

Billy. No; have you? 
far. 

Saunders. No; they're on the watch for 
me. They know I've gone, and so I must 
hide till it's clear. 

Billy. And you want to hide here? 

Saunders. Yes. 

Billy. Now, just look round and tell me: 
do you see a thing to hide in, if anybody 
came here to look for you? 

Saunders (in despair). That’s true. 

Billy. You can't disguise yourself in a pair 
of boots. 

Saunders. I'd better give myself up, 
perhaps. 

Billy (suddenly). No! Ive got а idea. 
How long do you want to stay ? 

Saunders. About an hour or so. 

Billy. Then Dll manage it for five bob. 
Here! (taking off apron, etc.). You take ої 
your coat and put on this. 

Saunders. What for? 

Dilly. Why, you be the boot boy for an 


Don't speak, or they'll 


You ain’t run 


hour, and you'll be safe as the house. D'ye 
see ? 
Saunders. Capital! first-class! (They 


change clothes.) 

Billy. Now rough your hair a bit, and 
dirty your hands. Let’s have a touch of the 
blacking-brush on your face. There, now, 
your own mother wouldn’t know you. 

Saunders. I believe she wouldn’t. 

Billy. You just clean away whilst I’m 
gone—not the polisher first, you chump. If 
anybody comes in, bend down and don’t 
speak. 

Saunders. ГІЇ be careful. You just go 
out by the big gate, and if the porter isn’t 
still hanging about, I'll make a bolt for it, 


BILLY THE BOOT BOY. 


Billy. ГЇЇ reckonoughter. Don't you be 
afraid; you're just like me now. And don't 
waste your time; there's forty pairs left. 

(Exit Bruny cautiously. 

Saunders. Lucky I thought of Billy, or I 
should be in the Doctor's hands by now. If 
I'd had the sense to hold my tongue, nobody 
would have known I was going, and now it's 
an off-chance if I can get away. I feel 
awfully sticky. What filthy stuff blacking 
is ! 

Enter Dn. Рвоммокр. 

Dr. Drummond. Ah! good morning, my 
lad; at your work, I see. That's right; in- 
dustry is an excellent thing for the young. 
(He peers about the room. SAUNDERS turns 
his back to him and brushes furiously.) 

Saunders (aside). If he makes me answer 
him, I’m done for! 

Dr. Drummond. You haven't seen 
Saunders anywhere about, I suppose? Eh? 
No, I see heisn't here. Ithought perhaps he 
might be hiding in your little room. If you 
should see him, let me know at once. I 
regret to say he has left the school without 
permission, for which otfence I shall ad- 
minister severe punishment. 

Saunders (aside). He's got to catch me 
first. 

[Вилу appears at the door for a moment, 
catches siqht of DR. DRUMMOND. 
SAUNDERS motions to him to go. BILLY 
disappears. 

Dr. Drummond. Don’t forget. (SAUNDERS 
keeps on brushing.) And try and impart a 
more brilliant surface to my boots in future. 
I was not pleased with them this morning. 

(Erit Dr. Drummonp. 

Saunders (wiping his brow). That was a 
narrow squeak! I hope Billy will come 
back soon; the sooner I’m out of this, now, 
the better. 


Enter Mrs. CARTER. 


Mrs. Carter. Here you are, Billy; I’ve got 
a nice slice of cake for you, and a nice red 


apple. (Saunvers brushes silently.) You 
might say “ Thank you ” for them. (Goes 
near to SAUNDERS.) Eh! What! Why, it 


isn’t my Billy! 

Saunders. No, it isn’t; but don’t speak 
so loud. 

Mrs. Carter. Where is he? What have 
you done to him ? 

Saunders. Y haven't done anything? I’m 
just cleaning a few boots for him; he'll be 
back in a minute. 

Mrs. Carter. My poor boy! 
into trouble as sure as eggs. 

Saunders. Well, you needn't bother about 
it. He's nothing to you. 

Mrs. Carter. Nothing to me! you young 
story-teller? Why, he's my ——— No; 
never mind what I said. 

Saunders. Here he is. 


He'l get 


Enter BILLY. 


Billy (seeing Mns. CARTER). Hello! you 
back again ? 

Mrs. Carter. Oh, bless his heart! How 
smart he looks in that nice coat. 

Saunders. Is the coast clear? 

Billy. Yes; the porter's gone in, and I 
watched the Doctor up to the front door. 
So now let's change coats again, and give 
me that money, and you can be off as soon 
as you like. 

Saunders. That's now. (They change 
coats, etc.) But my face is all black. 

Mrs. Carter. Here’s a basin and water; 
you can soon get it off. | 

Billy. And look sharp, for if anybody 
comes here and sees all of you in here, 
there'll be no more knife-cleaning for me in 
this here precious establishment. 

[SAUNDERS is washing; Mrs. CARTER 
helping him; Buy at boots again, 


Enter Dr. DRuUMMOND. Walches them. 


Dr. Drummond. Hem! (They all start.) 
Quite & nice little family party. Billy, who 
gave you permission to invite all these 
guests ? 

Billy. I didn’t invite ’em, sir, on my 
davy; they all come here, and I couldn't get 
rid of 'em. 

Mrs. Carter. Yes, sir; it’s true, sir. The 
boy's not telling you lies, sir. I came here 
unbeknownst to him, sir, just to вау “ How 
d'ye do?" and give him an apple, sir; and 
I'm sure, sir, there's no harm, sir, in 

Dr. Drummond. Silence, woman! You've 
broken the rules. Tell the housekeeper to 
speak to mo this evening. (To SAUNDERS, 
who has been trying to keep out of sight.) 
So, Saunders, you are here, after all. 

Saunders. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Drummond. Where have you been the 
last half-hour? 

Saunders. Here, sir. 

Dr. Drummond. Don't prevaricate, sir! 
I was here myself ten minutes ago, and 
Billy was alone. 

Saunders. Please, sir, he wasn’t, sir. 

Dr. Drummond. What? You dare to 
persist in your assertion, when Billy is here 
to corroborate me ? 

Billy. Please, sir, I wasn’t, sir. 

Dr. Drummond. Can't I believe my own 
eyes? 

Billy. No, sir, 'twasn't me; 'twas Master 
Saunders in my cont. 

Dr. Drummond. Indeed! Then he was 
adding the crime of deception to his other 
misdeeds. I shall know how to deal with 
him, and with you too. 

"Mrs. Carter. Please, sir, don't be too 
hard on him, sir. 

Dr. Drummond. Don't talk to me, woman. 

Mrs. Carter. No, sir. Good morning, sir. 
(Curtseys, and about to go.) 

Dr. Drummond. Stay, woman, I had for- 
gotten what brought me here. A letter has 
come to me through several hands addressed 
to you. Seeing you coming in this direction, 
I followed, and so inadvertently was able to 
unmask this plot of Saunders and his accom- 
plice. (Gives her letter.) Read it. 

Mrs. Carter. Please, sir, I can’t read 
writing. Would you be so good as to read 
it for me? 

Dr. Drummond. И you wish. (Opens and 
reads lo himself.) 

Billy (aside, to SAUNDERS). You haven't 
given me that money yet. 

Saunders. I've only got two shillings. 
You sball have the rest next term. 

Billy. I say, that won't do. I shall get 
the sack to-night. 

Dr. Drummond. Dear me! Most extra- 
ordinary. (Zo Mus. Carter) I thought you 
stated when you came here that you were a 
widow. 

Mrs. Carter. Yes, sir, so far as I knew, 
Sir. 

Dr. Drummond. So far as you knew? 

Mrs. Carter. Yes, sir. My husband, sir, 
he ran &way and went abroad, sir, and I've 
no idea where he is. 

Dr. Drummond. This is a letter from a 
lawyer saying that your husband died in 
America six months ago, and has left a large 
sum to you and your son. But you told us 
that you were without encumbrances. 

Mrs. Carter. Yes, sir; my boy was a 
blessing, and not an encumbrance, sir. 
` Dr. Drummond. Where is he? 

Mrs. Carter. Here he is, sir. 

Dr. Drummond. Billy? 

Billy. I say, here'a a go! 
me? 

Mrs. Carter. Yes, my dear boy. I was 
obliged to keep you dark, because I'd never 
have got a situation if I hadn't. 

Billy (pointing to hands). You've kept me 


Do you mean 


10 


dark enough. So that’s why you've been so 
kind to me all the time. 

Mrs. Carter. Yes, my lovey. You'll try 
and be kind to your poor mother ? 

Billy. Of course I will. Why, there ain't 
anybody else been kind to me 

Mrs. Carter. Plenty will now you're rich, 


you see. 
Billy Rich, am I? (Throws down 
brushes. No more boot-cleaning for me. 


Somebody shall clean my boots, and I'll 
have a striped suit and a top hat. 

Mrs. Carter. And I'll have & new pelisse 
and a silk gown. Iavon't disgrace you, my boy. 


Set a 


AN 


Р 2 | | 


over the Himalaya. 
а seemingly endless succession of wooded 
ridges surging up against the growing bright- 


In the foreground, 


ness, like all the waves of the Deluge 
frozen into forests. Above them, long lines 
of rocky hills and bare wastes of sand and 
gravel, split by dark ravines and gashed with 
dry torrent-beds, from which the morning 
mist rolls away like the smoke of a battle; 
and, far beyond all—towering up into the 
very sky—the great white rampart of the 
eternal snows. 

In front of a rude hill-fort that stood half- 
way up one of the steeper ridges, appeared a 
tableau which told its own story. 

Several dead men strewn around the gate 
of the fort, in the dress of Paharris (native 
mountaineers); some twenty more hill-men, 
bound hand and foot, lying on the ground 
side by side, and awaiting, with the sullen 
resignation of Asiatic fatalism, the doom 
which they evidently expected; and, all 
around them, a ring of dusky, dwarfish, long- 
armed figures in green jackets, whom any 
Anglo Indian would have recognised at a 
glance as the famous Goorkhas of Nepaul— 
those terrible * monkey-men " who figure in 
Hindu legends long before the dawn of 
authentic history. 

In the foreground of that strange picture, 
a sturdy, brown-faced, thick-moustached 
man in the uniform of a British officer was 
grasping the hand of a young lad in tattered 
European clothing (sadly soiled with dirt and 
«smoke) and overwhelming him with a shower 
of eager questions. 

And well might Captain Bold do so; for 


. Ways а bit. 


BILLY THE BOOT BOY. 


Dr. Drummond. Well, well, this is a great 
event; I must tell my wife about it. I 
suppose, Billy, you'll be sending in your 
resignation ? 

Billy. Chucked it for ever, Doctor. 

Dr. Drummond. But who is to take your 
place? Ah! I have it! Saunders, as you 
were so excellent a substitute for Billy just 
now, suppose you take his place and finish 
his job for him? Perhaps, if you do it 
satisfactorily, I may remit your intended 
puuishment. 

Saunders. Thank you, sir. (Takes up 
boots, etc.) 


Billy (to SAUNDERS). And I can afford to 
let you off that money you owe me. Come, 
mother, let's go and clean ourselves, and 
become lady and gentleman as quick as we 
can. 

Dr. Drummond. Perhaps a year or two in 
school study would assist —— 

Billy. No, thank you, Doctor. I’m not 
going to be so much of a gentleman as all 
that! (To SauwpERs) I say, my lad, stick 
to it; industry is an excellent thing for the 
young. Suppose you give my trotters a 
shine? (Puts up foot to be cleaned.) 

[CURTAIN.] 


Thief to Catch a Thief. 


ADVENTURE IN THE HIMALAYA. 


By Davip KER, 


Author of “A Dead Man's Secret," “ A Bold Climber,” etc. 


PART I. 


this prisoner whom he had just rescued from 
the robber-stronghold so cleverly surprised 
by himself and his men, was no other than 
his own cousin, Dick Darrell ! 

“ Well, Dick, my boy,” said the Captain at 
length, “ I'm jolly glad you've got out of the 
scrape so well. 'Pon my word, it’s lucky I 
didn't know you were in the claws of these 
budmashes (rascals) or I should have been 
in & blue funk, and no mistake! Why, I 
should never have expected to see anything 
of you again, except your head on a spear- 

oint." 

'* Well, there's the good, you see, Jack, of 
having been born in India, and knowing native 
Why, I've been the pet of this 
respectable garrison ever since they picked 
me up, which was—let me see—a good fort- 
night ago. I won't say, though, but what 
the head-and-spear-point business might 
have come on, if they’d had time to think 
of it before you jumped on them s0 
cleverly.” 

And Darrell (who had not been nicknamed 
“ Dare-all" for nothing) ended with a 
hearty, boyish laugh, at which one of the 
Goorkha soldiers cast an admiring glance at 
him, and whispered to a comrade : 

“ Assuredly the Chota Sahib (little master) 
is one who knoweth not fear.” 

"It is a true word," said the other. 
“ Saw’st thou not, brother, that when by the 
favour of the gods we broke into yon den of 
wolves, the Sahib was playing chess with 
that man-devourer who is the leader of their 
pack, even Haji Ismail himself, as if that 
son of evil were his own father! Truly the 
young Sahib is worthy to lead the warriors of 
our people to battle." 

Meanwhile Dick Darrell, quite innocent of 
this compliment (a very high one indeed 
from & Goorkha) went on talking to his 
cousin the Captain. 

“I say, Jack, that was no end of а cute 
dodge of yours, to rig out your own men in the 
clothes of the robbers that you’d polished off, 
and so make these fellows here mistake you 
for the rest of the band coming back. You 
fairly took me in, I know, till you came close 
up. I'll tell you what, old boy—this job 
ought to be worth a lot to you with the 
Sirkar (Government) when it gets to be 
known. But what are you going to do now ? ” 

" Ransack this old shop thoroughly— there 
ought to be plenty of loot (spoil) in it, if all 
tales are true—and then clear out double- 
quick, before any chums of Mr. Robbin’ Hood 
yonder can come up to rescue him." 

“ And in case they do come, Jack, I'll go 


up to the top of the ridge while you're about 
it, and keep ‘Cavé’ (as we used to say at 
Rugby) with that field-glass of yours; and 
the moment I see anything coming, I'll sing 
out to you." 

Up the hillside went the young English- 
man, with the same elastic spring that had 
won him the School Mile at Rugby only a 
few years before. But scarcely had he 
reached the top, and cast a glance down 
into the valley on the farther side, when he 
stopped short, and slapped his knee with a 
half-stifled “Oh!” of irrepressible excite- 
ment. 

Out of the dark thickets at the lower end 
of the valley came streaming a long line of 
gaunt, dusky, wild-looking forms—some in 
helmets, some in gay-coloured turbans, and 
some in huge, shapeless goatskin caps—with 
short swords at their sides and long guns 
slung across their shoulders. 

Then came more, and more, and more, till 
fully two hundred men were marching beneath 
him in the growing sunlight. They were 
evidently a raiding party belonging to some 
hill tribe, returning from a successful foray; 
for they were driving before them a number of 
sheep and goats, and not a few of the hind- 
most men carried suspicious-looking bundles 
on their shoulders. 

As the foremost of the new-comers halted 
beside a tiny stream that ran in glittering 
zigzags down the centre of the valley— 
evidently meaning to encamp by it—the 
gazing boy’s attention was suddenly riveted 
by a tall, fine-looking, grey-bearded man 
(apparently the leader of the party) with a 
а sash of tiger-skin athwart his brawny 
chest. 

Quick as thought Dick unslung his 
borrowed field-glass—turned it full upon the 
tall chief—barely stifled an excited exclama- 
tion—and then, whirling round, flew over 
the crest and down the other side at a break- 


neck pace. 
* Hallo, Dick ! cried the familiar voice of 
his cousin, * where are you ——”’ 


But Darrell interrupted him by clutching 
his arm and gasping out: 
. * Jellaluddeen raiders—other side—hill!” 

“ What! The Jellaluddeen? The fellows 
that gave us such a lot of bother last year?” 

* The ваше; and their chief's with them, 
too—old Lal Singh (Red Lion) himself! 
Won't it be stunning if you can collar hir: 
as well as Haji Ismail?’ | 

But so far from seeming overjoyed, as bi: 
cousin expected, the Captain clenched his 
hands savagely andygrowled out ; 


H fe oe d 


һо. 


SET А THIEF ТО CATCH A THIEF. 


“ Here ts а jolly sell! Just like my luck!” 

* Why, what's wrong, Jack? ” cried the boy 
in surprise. “I thought you'd be pleased ! "' 

“ Pleased! What are you talking about ? ” 
snapped the other, more angrily than he had 

ever yet spoken to his favourite cousin. 
“Man alive! can’t you see that this fellow, 
Lal Singh, has fallen in my way just when I 
can't collar him? With the men we lost in 
the fight, and those I had to leave behind to 
bring in the wounded, I have barely forty 
left, and every man of them is needed to 
guard this fellow Haji Ismail and his robber- 
gang, who would be safe to break their bonds 
and slip away if we were to take our eyes off 
them for a moment; and now the very man 
I want to nab comes within reach, just when 
Im fairly helpless to touch him!” 

With every word the Captain said, his 
cousin's bright face clouded more and more ; 
but after a brief pause of gloomy silence, it 
brightened again suddenly and startlingly. 

“ Thaveit!’’ cried the boy gleefully. ** You 
used to chaff me about being so fond of 
Macaulay, but you'll see if Macaulay isn't 
some good this time. Look here!"' 

The few words that followed were 
whispered so low that the Captain himself 
could barely catch them ; but, whatever they 
were, they seemed to startle him beyond 
measure. 

* Well," cried he, drawing a long breath, 
“that is an idea, and no mistake! How on 
earth did you ever get hold of it ? ” 

* Out of Macaulay, I tell you. Don't you 
remember how, when Sir John Fenwick was 
taken, the fellow that started the hunt after 
him was an exciseman who had just arrested 
two smugglers—and he promised the smug- 
glers to get 'em pardoned if they would help 
him to collar Sir John? Well, that's just 
bow we'll do the trick now.” 

* But do you think you really can doit?” 

** I’m cocksure І can—I know these native 
fellows’ ways. Let me just go and have a 
word with old Haji Ismail yonder, and if he 
don't jump at the chance, I'll eat my solar 
topee |  (sun-hat). 


PART II. 


T nur robber-chief was lying sullenly on the 
ground, a little apart from the other prisoners, 
when Dick Darrell appeared at his side with 
an earthen jar of water. 

* Drink, and be refreshed, О my father," 
said he in Haji Ismail's own language, as he 
held the jar to the helpless man's lips; 
"thou hast been good to me, and I would 
fain be good to thee!” 

The old chief drank, and said gloomily, 
though with a slight softening of his stern 


“In one thing only canst thou do me good, 
young chief—loose my bonds and give me 
my tulwar (sword) that I may die like a 
warrior, and not like a snared beast in a 
trap!” 

* Perchance I can do better for thee than 
that," answered the boy, with an air of 
mysterious significance. ‘Dost thou те- 
member the Jellaluddeen hill men, and their 
chief, Lal Singh ? ” 

The ominous gleam in the Paharri's keen 
black eyes at this sudden mention of the 
hostile tribe and its hated leader sufficiently 
answered the question. 

** Behind this hill," went on Dick impres- 
sively, “lie encamped, even now, Lal Singh 
and two hundred of his tribe.” 

A sudden spasm shook the old warrior's 
gaunt frame with & convulsion so terrific, 
that it seemed as if his bonds must fall from 
him like the broken cords of Samson. 

“ Cease thy words," cried he fiercely, '*for 
they are as spears through my heart! "That 
Lal Singh, the slayer of my son, should be 
within my reach, and that I should be unable 
to smite him! ” 

“ Hearken then, О chief,” rejoined Darrell. 
" I have told the white Captain of the Kaisar- 
i-Hind's (Empress of India's) soldiers—who 
is my kinsman and my friend—of thy good- 
ness to me when I was thy captive; and for 
the sake of it, he ia willing (if thou and thy 
men will vow by Ganges water to deal truly 
with him) to loose ye all from your bonds, 
and let you fight by his side this night against 
Lal Singh and the jackals that follow him !” 

The fierce old chief’s dark face seemed ab- 
solutely to blaze as he heard, and his listening 
followers set up a hoarse, hungry roar, such 
as one might hear in a menagerie at the 
approach of feeding-time. 

As Dick had foretold, every man of that 
formidable band snatched at the chance of & 
stroke at their hereditary foes; and one and 
all hastened to bind themselves to the 
“Capitaun Sahib” by that solemn pledge 
which no true Hindu has ever been known 
to break. 

“И we can do this job, Dick," said Captain 
Bold to his cousin, “I shall be grateful to 
you all my life. This fellow, Lal Singh, is 
the pest of the whole border, and it will be a 
big thing to get him out of the way." 


PART III. 


DvniNo the day, the party left by Captain 
Bold to look after his wounded came in, 
bringing up his whole effective strength 
to sixty-three, including himself and Dick 
Darrell, while the new allies so strangely 
enlisted by them numbered, with Haji Ismail 
himself, twenty-one more. 
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Even thus, it was a hazardous undertaking 
to attack two hundred men with eighty-four ; 
but the Captain, counting upon the aid of 
darkness and surprise, felt confident of 
victory. 

Long ere nightfall, all was ready; and a 
watchful scout having reported that Lal 
Singh’s raiders showed no signs of moving 
for the present, the Captain only waited for 
the coming of darkness in order to fall upon 
the unprepared savages with his whole 
force. 

To the burning impatience of Haji Ismail 
and his Paharris, it seemed as if the sun 
would never go down; but at last it sank 
behind the mountains, and forward they 
stole, noiselessly as shadows, toward the 
scene of action. 

One of the few sentinels whom the over- 
confident raiders had taken the trouble to 
plant, as he nodded drowsily at his post, 
heard a faint rustle just behind him—a 
shadowy form rose ghost-like at his side— 
and, ere he could utter a cry, a sword-stroke 
laid him dead, and over his body a whirl of 
wild figures burst shouting into the startled 
camp. 

Then, for a few fierce minutes, the whole 
valley rang with & confused din of crackling 
fire-arms, clashing steel, trampling feet, 
shouts, groans, yells, curses, and all the 
hideous uproar of a fight to the death; and 
then all died away into asilence more ghastly 
still. 

The attack had succeeded beyond all 
expectation.’ Assailed by the Paharris on 
one side and the Goorkhas on the other, 
three-fourths of the marauders had been 
taken or slmn, barely forty escaping. On 
the bank of the stream the terrible Lal 
Singh lay dead, with his broken sword still 
clutched in his stiffening hand; and beside 
him—as if they had fallen by each other’s 
hands—grim old Haji Ismail gasped out 
his life even as Dick Darrell looked down 
upon him. 

“ Poor old chap! I wish we could have 
saved him!” cried the English boy pity- 
ingly. 

“It’s better so, Dick," said Captain Bold 
gravely, “ for they would never have pardoned 
him—he's done far too much mischief for 
that. But as for these men of his, they can 
easily be enrolled in one of our irregular 
corps, and no one will bother about them if 
they behave themselves. Well, my boy, 
this has been a good bit of work, and I'll see 
that you get the full credit of it; for if it 
hadn't been for you (or for you and Macaulay 
together) it would never have been done at 
all!” 

And the Captain was as good as his 
word. 


The White Lady’s Gate. 


A GHOSTLY TALE IN 


look : 

HREE centuries ago the Forest of 
Dean, although probably no bettor 
ё planted with timber than at the 


present time, occupied a far more 


extensive area, and covered most of the penin- 


sula included between Gloucester, Ross, and 


Chepstow. Here and there in some deep 
glade, or on the edge of some of the denser 
woodland, stood lodges, in which the keepers 
passed their sequestered lives, often out of 
sight of other dwellings, always at some 
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CHAPTER 1I.—A.D. 1550. 


distance from hamlet or village. These men 
were employed in protecting the rights of 
the Crown over stag and tree and turf, in the 
cultivation of their own patches of ground, 
and im tending a few sheep or cows which 
found their pasture in the open lands. They 
were в well-to-do class, ranking almost with 
the yeomen of other districts. 

Keeper Amos Bragge was entrusted, as 
his father had been before him, with the 
Ellmeand woods, and lived with his wife 


TWO CHAPTERS. 


and only child Annie in Ellmeand Lodge. 
This cottage, which was built of the hard 
local gritstone, roofed with slabs of sand- 
stone, stood in a small clearing surrounded 
by beech, oak, and yew. Scarcely a hundred 
yards from it was a bend of the long red-clay 
lane which wound down the steep hill from 
the old hamlet of Cinderbridge, with its tiny 
church, its Cross Keys inn, and its huge 
maypole, and ended at the little port of 
Pilldean опе Severn;,but the tangle of 
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clematis, ivy, and undergrowth so completely 
concealed it that the very existence of & 
dwelling-place would have been unsuspected 
but for a high gate, with sliding oak bars, 
which broke into the dry stone wall of the 
enclosure, Originally this gate had been on 
a level with the lane, but the traftic of pack- 
horses, mules, and donkeys had worn down 
the track until 16 now stood several feet 
above it, joining it by a sharp decline 
between two bushy yew-trees, whose feather- 
like boughs deeply overshadowed it. 

It was a lonely spot to live in at any time, 
for the nearest house was a mile away, at 
the end of Cinderbridge village; but in the 
winter evenings it was solitude itself. In- 
doors, however, it was cosy enough. The 
huge fire of forest coallighted up the rude 
but plentiful comfort of the kitchen, flickering 
over the strange weapons and implements 
necessary in Amos Bragge's occupation; 
and revealing on the Christmas Eve of our 
tale the bustling keeper's wife preparing 
the goose for the next day's feast, and the 
curly-haired grey-eyed Annie, sitting in 
the cheerful glow by the side of her newly 
betrothed lover, Wat Jenkyns, free forester 
and deputy verderer. 

Wat Jenkyns calls for a moment’s atten- 
tion. Like all the foresters of pure blood, 
he was of middle height, slightly built, 
lissome, and active; his colour high, his 
crisp hair and beard of a light brown, and 
his eyes of а steely blue; his mouth and 
chin delicately cut, and his nose small and 
straight. His face was expressive of intel. 
ligence, and of quick though not vindictive 
temper. He was clothed in a leathern jacket 
&nd breeches, stout hose, and thick buckled 
shoes. On the window settle lay his cross- 
bow and hanger and his forester's cap of 
deerskin, with its plate of iron on the front. 
No one in all Dean Forest was better skilled 
than he in every exercise that belonged to 
the verderer's craft. He knew the haunts of 
the red deer, the burrows of the brock or 
badger, the kennels of the otter, the hollows 
where the martens bred; while at quarter- 
staff or shooting at the mark he could at 
least hold his own, if he was not the fore- 
most champion. 

But Annie had other suitors besides 
Jenkyns. Of these the most persistent was 
one Davey Davies, a trader of Pilldean, 
who carried a sort of movable shop about 
the forest, on a couple of pack mules, 
supplying the lodges and cottages with such 
articles of personal or household use as were 
beyond the powers of home production. 
Davies was a “ foreigner "—that is to say, not 
one of the forest folk. He was cunning 
and quarrelsome, especially over his cups. 
He was suspected of having fled from the 
arm of justice in Wales—a suspicion which 
was strengthened by his dark and deceitful 
face. He was an object of general dislike, 
and to Annie even of aversion, which was 
increased by his persistent attentions in 
spite of Бег sharp rebuffs. Her mother 
indeed somewhat favoured him, from a 
secret worship of his wealth; and, if she did 
not encourage, certainly did not forbid, his 
frequent visits. And now, on this Christmas 
Eve, on which but an hour before Annie had 
plighted her troth to the keeper, Davies came 
into the lodge, his footstep on the frozen 
pathway giving Annie time to slip away 
from her lover’s side and to be found 
demurely seated by the fire. Resting his 
crossbow against the wall and hanging his 
woollen cloak in the niche by the “ clavvy ” 
or mantelpiece, he took out from his wallet 
@ parcel carefully wrapped in soft leather, 
removing which, he displayed a strip of 
delicate blue silk and a lace veil. 

“ Mistress Annie,” he said, approaching 
her, “ see, I bring tbee my Christmas token. 
This silk came from over the sea in an argosy 
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of Venice, and this lace was made by the Low 
Country nuns; both will well beseem thee, 
Mistress Annie, if thou wilt accept of them 
as mine humble gift.” 

“ Thanks, Master Davies," replied the 
maiden, backing away from the pedlar ; “ but 
I may not take any gift of thine, as I have 
told thee before.” 

“Хау, Mistress Annie, I pray you think 
that it is not the gift but the giver.” 

** "Tis the giver I like not; the gift be well 
eno’,’”’ retorted she. She had a forester's 
temper, and had not learnt to conceal per- 
sonal prejudices, or to smooth down rough 
meanings with conventional phraseology. 

“Nay, then—I вее how ’tis!—I see how 
tis! I come a day too late for the fair. 
Master Verderer yonder—— ” 

" Ay, and what woo't with me?" angrily 
rejoined Wat Jenkyns. *''Annie and I be 
pledged sweethearts, and no foreign rodney 
can whistle her off with his gawds and 
velures,"' 

“Come, come, lads!” cried the keeper's 
wife; “there’s no call for such stir. Master 
Davies did but mean it gracious to 'ee, 
Annie, and thou need’st not flout him so, 
though thou hast gotten thee a sweetheart 
to thee's mind." 

But she turned to the pedlar and made 
signs to him that he had better go. 

* Ah—— so!” said Davies, as, white with 
passion, he flung his gifts into the fire, and, 
muttering spitefully, stamped out of the 
lodge with his crossbow and cloak. 

Men were coarse and hot-tempered in 
those Tudor times. 

* He'll do thee a mischief, Wat," cried 
Annie. “ Have a care of him! ” 

"I'm not afeared of any finical barber- 
monger like yon Welshman," laughed Wat, 
“ sly or open." 

And then he and Annie fell to conversing 
in low and subdued tones— we need not 
concern ourselves with the details, though 
we can well understand the tenor of what 
they said; and so an hour passed, during 
which Keeper Bragge had come in and had 
given his hearty approval of the match; 
and at last, with & heart full of joy, Wat 
Jenkyns took his cape and his crossbow, 
and started for his father's lodge on Gossety 
Tump. 

“I’ll with thee to the bars, Wat," said 
Annie; &nd wrapping round her head and 
shoulders a large white quilt of wool (her 
own work, from carding to puckering) she 
slipped out with her lover into the enclosure, 
now all glistening and sparkling beneath the 
light of the full moon, and so they came to 
the gate, where there were more words to be 
spoken and more kisses exchanged. 

“Come, sweetheart," said Wat, “run back 
to the fireside, 'tis cold for thee here; and 
ГІЇ come in good time in the morning and 
we'll walk to church together, as, please God, 
we'll walk there next Whitsuntide to be wed.” 
He vaulted lightly over the bars, in the ful- 
ness of his joy, and she stood & moment 
watching him with maidenly pride. But 
before he had gone two steps down the 
descent into the lane he staggered and fell 
forward on his hands, and at the same instant 
she uttered & piercing shriek, sprang into the 
air, and fell; her arms passing through the 
upper bars, holding her up, her head resting 
on the topmost one, her body in its white 
wrap leaning on the gate-post. So she stood 
in death, and the dark yew-boughs waved 
their plumes above her. 

The shriek, and sounds of feet hurrying 
along one of the forest tracks, were heard by 
& party of mummers bound for the Cross 
Keys innat Cinderbridge, who rushed forward, 
only to stop in horror on reaching the gate. 
Wat Jenkyns was kneeling in the road, 
propping his body on his hands, his cap on 
the ground beside him, and а dark mark 


above his temple. He was conscious, but 
unable to reply to their eager questionings. 
But poor Annie! All was plain: a bolt, 
striking Wat Jenkyns on the head, had been 
deflected by the iron plate of his cap, and, 
glancing off, had found its billet in Annie's 
bosom. Even now the blood was staining 
her white wrapper and the frost-white grass 
at her feet. Quickly divesting themselves of 
their harmless foolery, some ran in to give 
the alarm at the lodge, while others laid 
the stunned man on the bank, and admi- 
nistered such rough-and-ready treatment as 
their experience in quarter-staff and other 
exercises had made familiar to them.: But 
there was no mumming at Cinderbridge that 
Christmas Eve. | | 

Аз to the hand that wrought the foul deed 
no doubt could exist. There, dropped behind 
а bush, close by the lane, was the pedlar's 
crossbow. Davey Davies was never seen 
more. Men wondered whether he had fled 
into Wales; or, doubling back, had passed 
through the forest to Chepstow, and so made 
his way to Bristol. Others, knowing that he 
was little acquainted with the intricacies and 
footpaths of the woodland, supposed that he 
had fallen in his flight into some disused 
and unfenced pit. And this was the most 
likely end of Davey Davies. For a few years 
afterwards some boys, exploring an old shaft 
near Pilldean, lighted on a skeleton, with 
shattered limbs, and among the bones were 
some crossbow bolts, and a bag of money 
such as might have been carried by a trader. 

So poor Annie was laid in her maiden 
grave that Christmas in Cinderbridge church- 
yard, her coffin decked with the early snow- 
drops from her own little garden patch, and 
all the keepers and deputy verderers, with 
all the youths and maidens of Cinderbridge 
and of that forest-side, followed, and mourned 
over her tragic end. | 

Next Christmas Eve, as the mummers 
came near the gate, lo! there beneath the 
yews stood a figure all draped in white, 
leaning on the gate, her head on her hand. 
It vanished аз they came near, leaving 
them all pale and panting beneath their 
masks. And as the years rolled on, still 
now and then the same figure was seen, till 
the gate became known as “The White 
Lady's Gate" ; and within the present gene- 
ration there has been many a strong man 
who would shrink from passing it in the 
dark; nor did many care to linger, even in 
the daytime, &mong the snowdrops that 
still grow under the broken walls of the 
ruined cottage, just within the Ellmeand 
enclosure. 


CHAPTER П.—А.р. 1850. 


“TELL you a story this Christmas Eve—a 
ghost story—a real ghost story? Did I ever 
see & ghost? How you do ply me with 
questions ! ”’ 

It was Christmas Eve, in the year 1865, 
and a family group, consisting of Mr. John 
Browne, his wife, and two young daughters 
home for holidays, were gathered round a 
blazing fire of the Queen Adelaide Collieries 
Company coal, in the parlour of the manager's 
house. The house was & composite one, and 
might be termed ancient and modern; for 
the original part, built very massively of 
stone, was as old as the days of Elizabeth, 
while the enlargement, built not at all 
massively of brick, was unmistakably Vic- 
torian. It stood at the Pilldean end of the 
populous village of Cinderbridge, a village 
distinguished by a permanent maypole nearly 
geventy feet high, in the street where the 
ways met; a ‘Mechanics’ Institute”; а 
Cross Keys inn, with swinging signboard, 
and a general air of prosperity pervading it. 

“Tell you а ghost story ? " said Mr. Browne. 


Well, I'll tell you the most real ghost story 
[I ever 
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I ever knew, and about the only ghost I ever 
saw in my life—a ghost which anybody may 
see if he will stand in the right place and at 
the proper time. And if it scures you, sitting 
here snugly in the firelight and in company, 
you may fancy how I felt, all alone in Pill- 
dean Lane, this very Christmas Eve fifteen 
years ago. 

* Your mother and I, you know, keep our 
wedding-day the day after to-morrow. Your 
grandfather, besides the parish offices which 
he still holds, and to which he was appointed 
in days when very few people hereabouts were 
sufficiently well instructed to be able to 
manage public accounts, was also the village 
schoolmaster ; and we were to be married in 
the holiday week. That, as I said, was 
fifteen years ago, though mother looks as 
young now as then. The pit was doing well, 
and the Company was thriving, and buying 
up old gales. I had been sent here as 
mining engineer some four or five years 
before, and had been practically local man- 
ager of all the concern. It was not a very 
agreeable post at first. The natives were 
much more opposed to strangers at that time 
than they are now growing to be; and although 
we were bringing money into the place, they 
were jealous of us, and some in particular 
tried to do us damage in different ways. 
Well, your grandfather and I grew to be 
good friends. I was a young man, and with 
no associates in the place, and he was fond of 
а game of chess, and of conversation, which, 
if not highly intellectual, still was higher 
than that of the ordinary run of the people ; 
so I was a good deal at his house. 

“ Mother there can tell you that for some 
time we had been growing shyly attached to 
each other, but without any actual engage- 
ment. My salary was not large enough for 
two persons, and I felt sure that there was no 
other young fellow in the place half so good- 
looking or clever as I was. So I waited. 
Meanwhile mother had left the Training 
College, and was appointed to & large school 
across Severn, and only came home at holiday 
times. 

* But when we struck the five-foot seam I 
had been two years hunting after, &nd trade 
began to get very good, and the Company 
gave me some shares and made me really 
managing director with a good income, then 
mother and I became engaged. Still, we 
were prudent young people —as all young 
people ought to be in the matter of marriage 
—and agreed to wait a year or so, she con- 
tinuing her school work and 1 saving up my 
salary and preparing the home. 

“ Now I must tell you that there was another 
man in Cinderbridge who wanted to marry 
your mother. I'll tell you by-and-by what 
his name was; now I need only say that he 
was, as regarded money and position, quite 
my equal, and came of an old local family. 
But he was & wild, rough-mannered fellow, 
with & violent temper, double-faced, and 
vindictive, and when in drink outrageous and 
abusive. Ав he held an office under the 
Crown, and had to assess the royalties due 
from our pits, we were necessarily thrown 
together in business, and we grew to dislike 
one another. I was young. and no doubt 
I gave him & good deal of needless provoca- 
tion, and he several times threatened me with 
personal violence. For this I cared nothing, 
for I was well able to take care of myself. 

“Well, this fellow fell in love with your 
mother during the period of our tacit engage- 
ment, and when she refused to have any- 
thing to say to him, he was very savage and 
frightened her terribly. And then, when we 
did become openly engaged, or, as they say 
here, “ walked together," his hatred of me 
was intensified, and once or twice he vowed 
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over his cups nt the Cross Keys that he 
would pitch me down the shaft. 

“Now I'm coming to the ghost. 

‘“ We were going to be married, as I told 
you, on the day after Christmas Day, and your 
Uncle Harry, who was in an otfice in London, 
was to come down for the wedding on Christ- 
mas Eve—this very evening as it were—by 
the last train. So about eight o'clock I went 
off to meet him down Pilldean Lune, as he 
was to walk upfrom the stationthere. I had 
occasion to call in at the Cross Keys ; and, as 
I was casually telling the landlord where I 
was going, in came my enemy, as I suppose 
I must call him. Не was already somewhat 
intoxicated, and on the landlord's making 
some friendly joke about my impending wed- 
ding, he turned upon me, und with a snarl 
wished I were going to be buried instead. I 
merely laughed at him and started off. 

* I soon forgot him. The glory of the bright 
frosty night, the joyousness of my own 
thoughts, and the anticipation of meeting 
my brother, soon drove him from my mind. 
The full moon made the shadows deep, and 
the trees and hedges white like silver, and 
the red mud of Pilldean Lane was for once 
hardened into stone, and no longer demanded 
all one’s attention to secure practicable walk- 
ing. I heard the panting throbs of the 
stampers at the foundry, and the roll of the 
heavy train a few miles beyond the station, 
and the Christmas peals of the bells in Pill- 
dean Church; I trudged along with my 
pipe in my mouth, and, when I came to the 
sharp turn in the lane by the Ellmeand en- 
closure, I saw the White Lady. 

“ Yes, I saw the White Lady! 

“She was standing close to the old yew 
on the right-hand end of the gate, leaning 
forward on her elbow, clothed in & white 
robe, which enveloped her whole form from 
head to foot. Her attitude was expressive 
of deepest grief. Her dress fluttered in the 
light air that was moving; and, just as I 
caught sight of her, she drew hastily back 
one of her feet, and a piercing shriek came 
from her. Yes; you may well look scared. 
I was scared, I know, and for a moment I 
stood petrified, my pipe dropped out of my 
mouth, and I felt my heart give a great 
bound within me at the ghastliness of the 
apparition. 

“And yet, all the time I knew very well 
what it all was. They had quite recently 
repaired and repainted the big five-barred 
gate of the enclosure. Isaw only a foot or 
two of it as I came round the curve some 
fifty paces off, and what I saw was fore- 
shortened; I saw it sideways, you under- 
stand; the top of the side post curving over 
towards the top bar looked like the head and 
shoulders, and the diagonal crossbar, meeting 
this over the top bar, resembled the arms; 
there, bend your elbow on the table and lay 
your forehead on your hand, and you have 
what I mean. Now, on this bit of the gate 
the moon shone brightly, but the bushes 
around it were in deep shade; and the moon- 
light, passing through the top sprigs of the 
yew, caused little moving shadows to fall 
upon it, suggesting most vividly the move- 
ments of drapery; a rabbit or weasel or 
something must have run across the path 
and by the front of the post, suggesting the 
movement of a foot; and there are owls 
enough in all the woods to account for any 
weird and ghostly cries. 

“I could not tell you which came first, 
the shock or the explanation, the prosaic re- 
cognition of the various items or the effect 
of fear produced by so singular a combina- 
tion. But one step forward, and the illusion 
fell to pieces; the whole length of the gate 
came into line, and all was moonshine. I 
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retraced my steps a few yards, and, bringing | 


it all into the same foreshortening again, 
reshaped the White Lady as before. 

** There's many a fellow I know,’ I said 
to myself, *who'd have run back to Cinder- 
bridge with his hair on end if he had seen this 
as I did. 

“ And so I resumed my walk, and about а 
mile farther on I met my brother. 

"But before meeting him I heard some. 
where behind me a strangaend thrilling cry — 
not the shriek of an owl this time, I was sure 
—there was something human in it, and yet 
it was such as I had never heard from human 
lips. I waited and shouted, but all was 
quiet ; so I concluded that it must have come 
from some young fellows passing through the 
wood from some outlying cottage or other, 
on their way to see if there was anything 
going on in the village this Christmas Eve, 
and indulging in a little horseplay after their 
kind. And 1 went on my way. 

* Well, as I was saying, I met your uncle, 
and, carrying his bag between us, we plodded 
up the lane, and as we went I told him of 
my vision of the White Lady. 

"' White Lady,’ he said—' White Lady's 
Gate. Why, there must once have been a 


religious house, perhaps of Carmelite nuns, · 


thereabouts, and that gate would have been 
the one used by them for reaching Cinder- 
bridge. There are many White Ladies’ some- 
thing or other about the country; there’s 
White Ladies Road in Clifton, and Norton 
White Ladies somewhere or other, and lots 
more. Is there any old farmhouse near?’ 

*'No; but there is a ruined cottage—we 
call it an old Forest Lodge, and it has garden 
flowers, and especially some early snow- 
drops——’ 

** Ah, that must have been the nunnery; 
some of them were very small establishments; 
and now the old name of their gate—-— but 
what on earth is that?’ 

“ Cowering down upon the road, just at the 
very spot from which I had first seen the 
gate, was what seemed to be a heap of clothes. 
But it was more. There, gibbering in the 
imbecility of terror, his eyes fixed on the 
same object that had for a 1noment daunted 
me, the very torment of the terror preventing 
his fleeing from it, grovelled—my enemy. 
Could it be that he followed me in hope, in 
intention, of fulfilling his own imprecation ? 
Why else should he have been down Pilldeun 
Lane at that hour of the night, and on this 
Christmas Eve of all nights? Why else 
should he have had that deadly life-preserver 
which was hanging by a thong from his 
wrist? Whether it were so or not, it was 
clear that he was distraught by what he saw, 
and that terror had deranged him. And 
even as we went to help him he fell into n 
fearful fit, biting and tearing himself in his 
agony. This, believe me, gave me a horror 
which neither ghost nor cry had given. 

“I left your uncle with the poor wretch as 
soon as he came out of his fit, hurried back 
to the village, and got some of his friends 
to bring a cart and carry him home. Не 
passed, they say, an awful night; and next 
day, Christmas Day and all, they had to take 
him to the County Asylum, and there he 
remained for years. You girls know him 
well enough—he is that harmless, apathetic, 
old-looking ‘Softy,’ who lives with the 
Bragges on Gossety Tump, and goes by the 
name of Tumpy Tommy. | 

“There, that’s my true Christmas Eve 
ghost story. And now—it’s a nice moon- 
shiny evening, and the ground is hard : would 
you like to come down Pilldean Lane and 
have a look at the White Lady’s Gate?” 

But they said that on the whole they'd 
rather not. 
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ogee Y contribution to this year's Christ- 

ђе mas Number might have taken the 

qe form of a rattling story of adven- 
ture on sea and land ; but I wish to 

supply you with something more substantial, 
and something that you may keep by you for 
future reference--something, in fact, which 
I flatter myself may be read over and over 
again by yourself and friends with advantage. 

This something isn't a sermon, but just a 
quiet “ talkee-talkee," as a savage would say. 
You will note, to begin with, that I head my 
paper, * Boys may be men." І don't say 
“will be," because, as many boys live and 
treat themselves nowadays, it is very prob- 
lematical whether a very high percentage of 
them can ever reach to years of maturity or 
& happy manhood. 

It is nice to know, however, that if there 
be no inherited disease, and if the organs 
of the body are fairly healthy and well- 
developed, there is nothing to hinder any boy 
growing up into a man, and holding an 
honourable position at home or abroad, by 
land or sea. 

My vast knowledge of boys and boys’ life 
in Britain enables me to say that the growing 
lad is oftentimes more thoughtful and more 
wishful to do well, than most grown-up folks 
are aware of. It is to these thinking boys 
I wish to talk to-day. Those who never 
commune with themselves in secret, and who 
brag of preferring a short life and a merry to 
one of virtue and utility, may stand down 
while I speak my piece to those who love to 
listen to and to weigh the words of wisdom. 

I do not believe there is a “ B.O.P." reader, 
of the age of thirteen even, who does not 
sometimes wonder what he was put into the 
world for, or what was the aim and object of 
his creation. He knows he has a body any- 
how, and that this body is growing every year, 
while the mind is keeping pace with it and 
advancing in strength. But to what purpose ? 

The thinking boy cannot but notice that, 
although in many respects he is the superior 
of those creatures often disparagingly spoken 
of under the generic title of lower animals, 
because he has the power to walk upright 
and to talk, the power of inventing, too, and 
many others, these humble friends of his 
have minds as well as he, and in some attri- 
butes they are even his superior. They can 
love, perhaps, even more deeply andenduringly 
than he can; they can be faithful to duty 
even unto death; they possess a courage 
which is, in some cases, much greater than 


-any he сап lay claim to. They are, moreover, '. 


freer from vices, not because they are un- 
acquainted with what is wrong, but because 
instinct seems to guide them to the right. 

If now our boy in his teens is made 
acquainted with the wonders revealed by the 
microscope, and studies the anatomy or 
structure of body, and the ways and doings, 
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of even the tiniest insect that creeps or 
crawls, he will find, to his surprise, that the 
very minutest of these have homing instincts, 
love of their kind, the desire and even the 
power to feed, protect, and defend their young, 
and thus continue their species ; and that, in 
fact, the very same rays of light that, leading 
from the Father, illumine the darkness of our 
souls, proceed downwards and farther than 
we in our shallowness imagine, and guard 
and guide all forms of microscopic life. 

But, lifting up his eyes from the study of 
the minut? and all its bodily and mental 
marvels, the boy will see around him by day, 
and more especially by night, proofs of the 
infinity of creation in the planets that with 
us roll round the sun, and in those wondrous 
stars, which are in reality suns, each probably 
surrounded by its own satellites, or globes, 
as filled with life as the world in which we 
ourselves reside. He will wonder much that 
yonder Sirius, which on winter’s evenings 
shines so radiantly with its rainbow rays, is 
so far distant that, even if he could travel as 
quickly as light at the rate of over 180,000 
miles a second—a speed which defies finite 
comprehension—he could not reach that 
glorious sun for three long years, and that 
there are, no doubt, stars or suns whose light 
has taken ten thousand years to reach this 
mite of a world of ours. 

From studies such as these he will revert, 
somewhat chastened, though not necessarily 
sad, to a consideration of his bodily frame. 
If he be indeed a healthy and a pure lad, he 
will have reason to be proud of the body God 
has given him. Ay, and if a boy worthy of 
the name, he will shrink aghast at the 
heinous sin of marring or defiling this temple 
by word or thought or deed. To so shrink 
is, in reality, part and parcel of that worship 
which the Divine Being exacts from everyone 
into whom He has breathed a living soui, for 
it is His wish that we should live healthy 
lives and lives of purity. Indeed, life cannot 
continue if we do not obey its laws, or, if it 
does for a time, it is but a bitterness, a sorrow, 
from which the sufferer will be glad to escape. 

For twenty long years and over have I, in 
this same “ B.O.P.," been preaching to my 
boys the value of health and the means they 
should take to keep and retain it. And if I 
should live for twenty years longer, and 
still find the pen in my fingers with strength to 
wield it, I will preach the same doctrines, 
because they are those of real and true joy 
and happiness. There is little real happi- 
ness without health, and the millionaire who 
possesses not this, and the power to sleep 
soundly and eat well, is more to be pitied 
than the poor wretch who begs from door to 
door. 

. Now it is the heartfelt wish of every boy 
to be courageous and strong. It is no sin on 
his part to desire to be not only compara- 


tively strong but to be well-built and even 
handsome. Indeed, I do not think there 
is anything more noble in life than a youth 
who is brave and fearless and fit to look 
even a king in the face without feeling 
abashed or self-conscious. Such a lad as 
this is one of Nature's own heroes ; and may 
God help him to retain the strength and 
purity of body and soul which shall enable 
him to step onward into bold, true manhood, 
and to face the battle of life with courage. 
Such a youth as this is—bar accident — 
certain to become a man in every sense of 
the word. 


WORDS OF WARNING. 


Ihave long believed that the father who 
permits his boy to enter into his teens with- 
out warning him of some secret vices which, 
if indulged in, will certainly ruin him or 
blight his career, is greatly to blame. 

There comes a change in the life of a lad 
in his teens which, next to death, is the most 
important change of all. Are parents to 
hesitate to tell the boy of this, or to let him 
learn his facts from the very bitterest of all 
experiences? And so the poor boy falls 
back upon the tender mercies of older 
companions; and ten to one they lead him 
into sin. So he falls while still little more 
than a child—Oh, the pity of it! Somelads— 
alas! they are but a small minority— go 
boldly to their father's doctor when they 
find themselves beginning to suffer from 
nervousness, heart symptoms, chiefly func- 
tional, and a thousand little ailments in- 
separable from the school errors of youth. 

Most of our public schools are, alas! flooded 
with literature of a kind which is positively 
poisonous, and only disseminated among our 
boys that they may be frightened enough to 
place themselves in the hands of the quacks 
who swarm in every city, and whom no 
nation save Britain, France, and America 
would tolerate for a week. The tracts or 
pamphlets that so often are sent to me by 
boys themselves have just enough truth in 
them to give ignorant lads the impression 
that they emanate from medical societies 
that have no desire on earth except to live 
and do good to erring boyhood ! 


WHAT BOYS CAN DO FOR THEMSELVES. 


Ah, this is the brightest side of my 
subject! And I am glad to say that boys 
have the ball at their foot if they only knew 
it, and have in themselves the power to raise 
themselves to manhood’s standard, to leave 
their teens and enter their twenties in all 
the strength, virility, and beauty of maturity, 
respected by those around them and fit to 
hold their own before all comers. Such 
young men make the best of husbands and 
fathers, nor need they ever fear old age 
itself, for that will come on them, when 
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come it does, gradually, gently, gracefully ; 


and when at the sunset of life they fall. 


asleep, it will be but the slumber of the 
worker in a vineyard when the day's hard 
work is over. 

I am glad to tell you, boys, that all the 
golden rules of health, of which I have 
spoken so much in my time, are easily obeyed 
from the very commencement, and that after 
& time obedience to them becomes a second 
nature and a most happy and enjoyable one. 


I. No boy should leave his bed or bed. 
room without thanking his Heavenly Father 
for the enjoyment of a restful night, and 
asking Him for & blessing to fall on the 
duties he must perform throughout the day. 
In a school dormitory there may be lads 
who are too shy to kneel and pray; but 
mind this, God listens as attentively to the 
lad who covers his head for a few minutes 
before getting up, and breathes a heartfe!t 
prayer, as to him who prays openly. 

II. Once up, his duties begin in earnest. 
The first is that of ablution, and this should 
be very thorough. No boy should and no 
boy need go without & cold bath in the 
morning. It only means getting into a tub 
of fresh cool water, and well sponging all 
over, then drying down and dressing. This 
nerves every fibre in his young body. 

III. A few minutes' spell of correct dumb- 
bell exercise after, not before, the tub, greatly 
nssists nature in every way. 

IV. He is ready now, after a few minutes 
of outdoor morning air, to confront and do 
justice to a good square meal. Not a sloppy 
опе, I trust. Let him “work in" the solids 
quietly, masticating every mouthful well, and 
not feeling around for his coffee till he has 
eaten all he wants. Oatmeal porridge with 
good milk is best of all; and for lads who are 
not inclined to be obese, an allowance of good 
butter is permissible. 

V. No food should be taken between 
meals. Nota bite. But aglass of milk may 
be sipped if there be much craving. Five 
hours should elapse between meals. Of 
course, I am talking now to those who can 
obtain their food with regularity. There 
may be circumstances in which this is im- 
possible, and then the best thing is to get 
milk or eating chocolate, if such can be 
obtained, for to go long without food is cer- 
tainly debilitating. Fruit, raw eggs, and 
bovril will make an excellent substitute for 
a meal. But there is nothing better for a 
growing lad than & good dinner, with time 
and peace to eat it. 

VI. No boy should forget to eat a good 
proportion of succulent green vegetables 
whether he likes such food or not. They 
help to cool the blood, to clear the brain, and 
regulate the system in every way. Boys who 
are gross from the eating of too much flesh 
are subject to boils and skin complaints, and 
the teeth themselves soon decay. Fruit should 
form part of every meal. Fruit is far better 
for a boy than sweets of any kind. 

VII. Keep the scalp cool and the feet 
warm, if you wish to be well, and wear 
woollen clothing in winter in preference to 
any other kind. 

VIII. Sleep is most important for youth, 
and eight hours a night are none too many 
for health; only do not go to bed till you 
have quietened the mind and thoughts by 
reading and meditation. Sleep on a hardish 
level bed —mattress— andhave as few blankets 
or rugs over you as possible. This for many 
very good reasons, and one is this : where there 
is too much heat on the surface of the body 
the nerves suffer. Moreover, a great weight 
of bed-clothing is tiresome and depressing. 

IX. Study to keep a good temper. Excite- 
ment of any kind is most injurious, and 
bustling, haste, and hurry are certainly 
injurious to the brain and the spinal cord, as 
well as to the nerves generally. | 
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X. The problem of sufficient exercise is 
one which you will no doubt have to work 
out for yourself, especially if you have indoor 
business to attend to. Perhaps you will not be 
able to obtain all you require in the open air. 
It is & sine quá non of health nevertheless. 

Exercise. must be taken in the open air. 
This expands the chest and spreads the glad 
life-blood into regions moet remote from the 
heart. Never spurt, whether walking, boat- 
ing, cycling, or swimming. 

The exercise may well be varied from day 
to day, but it should always be of a pleasant 
character. A walk without a motive is 
no better than a turn on the treadmill 
would be. Exercise should be just exciting 
enough to banish for the time being all 
thoughts of care and worry from the mind, 
and recuperate one’s body after confinement 
in the house or at the drudgery of the desk. 

XI. Cleanliness is next to godliness. I 
have an idea that Solomon or somebody else 
before me made this very same remark. 
Well, a good saying cannot be too often 
repeated. 

XII. The best form of exercise? This is 
a question I am repeatedly asked. It is one 


that cannot be answered definitely, but in 
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the present age the cycle still holds sway. 
It lightens the mind, strengthens muscle and 
nerves, and throws open all the secretions, not 
excepting those of the skin itself. But don’t 
spurt. 

One word in conclusion about smoking. 
You never will be a perfect man if you smoke 
before you are out of your teens. Smoking 
debilitates or enfeebles the body and all its 
chief organs, and it weakens heart and brain. 
The mind of a smoking boy is in a condition 
of chaos, and he will never be of much good 
in the world. The smoking boy cannot look 
forward to either a long or a happy life. 

Now ponder on the things I have told you 
to-day. There is much food for thought in 
them. Do the best for yourself, and you will 
thus be in a position to assist others. Re- 
member this—that, in this world, we must 
live for each other, and the selfish man is in 
the end the most miserable of all. If God 


has given you a good constitution, and you 
ruin it or fail to keep it in working order, you 
are sinning against nature and neither doing 
your duty to your King nor your country. 
With these last lines I must say good-bye 
for the present, wishing you a Happy Christ- 
mas and a wholesome good New Year. | 
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(Draven for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by F. W. BURTON.) 
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In the Night Watches; or, a North Sea Ghost Story. 


LFWAY up the steep ascent that 
leads from Wick Harbour to the 
southern part of the town stands 
а little store which caters for the 
special wants of the seafaring ,population. 
Its sign—a fishing-rod, from the end of which 
dangles a brass fish—the row of oilskins, 
yellow and black, hanging outside the door, 
the window garnished with deep-sea leads, 
log-lines, ard other nautical apparatus, pro- 
claim ata glance its connection with the sen. 

In this little marine store, whither 1 had 
gone to replenish my stock of fishing-tackle, 
I male the acquaintance of Cook, skipper 
and part owner of the fishing boat Kittiwake, 
WK. 729. He had been making & purchase, 
and when I entered he remarked that ‘ it 
had been a fine day for the fishing." 

From comments on the weather we passed 
to more interesting subjects. I learned the 
best places for rock-fishing, and the baits 
suitable for each. Then a chance remark 
brought us to speak of boat-sailing, and I had 
to confess that, though an enthusiast in that 
art, I had never spent a night at sea on a 
fishing-boat. “Then come out with us on 
Monday," said Cook. ‘ You'll find it а wee 
bit different from a steamer, but you'll like 
it. I wouldn't change the life for anything." 
An offer I gladly accepted. 

Pleasant it was to stand and talk in that 
little store, redolent of tar and ropes, by the 
northern sea. 

The seabreeze, blown from the rocky fjords 
of Norway across leagues of rolling foam, 
stole in, fresh, pure, and scented with brine, 
through the open doorway. Up from the 
harbour below came the rattle and clanking 
of the steam winch on a steamer shipping a 
cargo of herring, mingled with the shriller 
creaking of the blocks and pulleys of a fish- 
ing boat, and the chatter and laughter of the 
workers round the quays. The incoming tide 
swept shorewards in long rollers that broke 
into yeasty foam against the harbáur walls 
and jagged black rocks which gird the bay. 
On the opposite shore of the bay rose the 
dark rampart of the cliffs, crowned with 
short wiry grass. And in harmony with the 
scene without was the talk of the stalwart, 
blue-jerseyed fishermen who dropped into 
the store; their speech was mainly of the 
sen, of the chances of the boats in reaping 
the finny harvest, and of the prices of herring 
at different ports. 

The Wick fishermen are, as a class, strict 
Sabbatarians. Many of them are Church 
members, and not a few are elders of the 
kirk. So on Saturday evening all the boats 
make for port, and on Sunday the crews 
enjoy a much needed rest. 

The Monday morning on which I was to 
go out with Cook came, and I made my way 
down to the harbour, where the boats lay so 
tightly wedged together that one might step 
from deck to deck right across the harbour. 
The majority of the craft were “ scaff’’ boats 
—two-masted vessels carrying great reddish- 
brown, dipping lug-sails ; staunch, seaworthy 
craft they are, fast and handy in all 
weathers. Here and there among the masts 
of the scaff boats rose the tiny funnel of a 
sturdy little fishing steamer. In that basin 
were berthed vessels belonging to every port 
from Stornoway to Yarmouth, and the men 
who sailed them mustered from every county 
of our eastern seaboard. 

I found the Autiwake halfway along the 
North Quay, scrambled down to the deck, 
and picked my way aft through a confusion 
of spurs and ropes. ‘I’m glad to see you,” 
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was Cook's greeting. “If youre fond o! 
sailing you'll get plenty о’ it to-day. There's 
a fine breeze comin’ off the land that'll carry 
us out nicely." 

I gazed at the forest of masts, rising up- 
ward like fir-poles in a plantation from the 
four hundred boats crowded together in the 
harbour, and thought of the meagre concep- 
tion of the fishing industry I received from 
a geography cram-book—“ Wick, on the east 
coast; one of the chief seats of the herring 
fishery." 

About half-past nine some stir could be 
seen among the craft nearest the harbour- 
mouth. One by one the boats between us 
and the end of the quay loosed their moor- 
ings, swung into the centre of the basin, and 
passed out to sea. 

Our immediate neighbour, & Yarmouth 
Steam drifter, from whose rusty iron plates 
every scrap of paint had long since been swept 
by the sea, took her mooring ropes on board. 
Her skipper stepped into the little wooden 
steering-house amidships, the engine-room 
telegraph tinkled, and the syren hooted ex- 
pectantly. We could see the dark blades of 
her propeller revolving slowly through the 
clear water; faster and faster the propeller 
spun round till blades and shaft were hidden 
in a rushing, foaming swirl and the drifter 
passed out for another tussle with the 
ocean. 

“Our turn now," quoth Cook as the crew 
of the Kittiwake began to bestir themselves. 
The lashings of the mainsail were cast loose 
and some of the men took the long oars that 
lay beside our gunwale. 

“ АП ready there?" came the skipper’s 
shout. “Cast off the stern ropes." While 
some of the crew took the oars, others seized 
the bow rope, and we were warped along 
the quayside. Then some obliging urchins 
carried our rope along tothe end of the quay, 
slipped the bight over a post there, and so we 
continued our progress. At length our bow 
rope splashed into the water, and the oars 
swung us past the end of the quay and into 
the harbour mouth. 

There, in the narrow channel, three boats 
were jammed tightly together. The skippers 
shouted, the men pulled, but still the boats 
remained fast. We swung along nearer the 
block and one of our crew took a fender—a 
big mass of rope about twice the size of a 
football—and went into the bows. As our 
cut-water drove towards the stern of the 
nearest boat the fender was lowered and the 
collision passed off without damage. It is 
not always so. I have seen a hoat, scudding 
in before a fresh breeze, crash right through 
the port gunwale of a vessel stranded, broad- 
side on, in that same harbour entrance. 

Soon the block cleared away, and the 
Kittiwake passed out between the great stone 
pier-heads. Already we could feel the tremor 
of the sen beneath the keel and the smack of 
the wavelets against the sides of the vessel. 

Cook took the wheel, the crew seized the 
mainsail halliards, and, in response to their 
workman-like pulls, the big yard travelled 
quickly up the mast. The breeze caught the 
great chestnut sail as it shook out its folds, 
and when the mainsail tack had been made 
to an iron ring at the bow, and the clew had 
been hauled well aft, the Aittiwaka settled 
down for her long journey, and the line of 
dancing bubbles that rose in her wake showed 
how fast she was slipping through the water. 
The bay in front was dotted with the black 
hulls and brown sails of the vessels that had 
gone out before us. and were now making for 


nearly every point on the eastern half of the 
compass. 

Sitting in the stern of the Kittiwake as 
she sped out across the bay before the fresh 
morning breeze, I felt the wild joy of boat- 
sailing, that pleasure felt by the boy who 
poles a cranky raft across a pond, and by the 
millionaire who races for the America Cup. 
Away over our stern rose the roofs and 
steeples of the town, the only break in the 
line of black, beetling cliffs. On the verge 
of a rocky promontory to the south stood a 
square keep, locally known as the ** Old Man 
of Wick," a crumbling relic of the days of 
inter-tribal warfare. Away to the north the 
white tower of Noss Head Lighthouse looked 
calmly down on the ever-rolling surge across 
which it flashed its cheering beacon during 
the night watches. Around us the sea 
danced and rippled under the light breeze, 
and the waters sparkled as the sunlight glinted 
on the wavelets. 

The breeze held, and by evening we were 
some seventy miles from port. Not another 
sail was visible when the great line of drift 
nets was taken on deck and * shot." The 
back rope which held the drift was made fast 
near the stern, and in our wake a line of 
bobbing corks and bladders marked the top 
of the nets. The rest of the nets stretched 
downward through the water, a wall of meshes 
to: bar the further progress of any herring 
that might come along. Our mainmast was 
unstepped to lessen the rolling of the vessel. 

‚Ву this time the sun had dropped below 
the horizon, and when the crimson after- 
glow had faded from sea and sky we hoisted 
two white lights—the distinguishing lights 
of a vessel engaged in fishing with drift nets. 
Then we adjourned to the after-cabin. 

As we ate our supper in the little cabin, 
dimly lit by a swinging oil lamp, I listened 
to tales of the struggles and triumphs of 
those who do battle with the sea for their 
daily bread: tales told without art, and 
punctuated with a whiff of a pipe, but worth 
coming a long distance to hear. 

After supper I returned on deck with the 
man who was to stand the night watch. 
The rest of the crew soon turned into the 
bunks ranged round the sides of the cabin. 
Neither of us talked very much. Something 
in the silence of the night, broken only by 
the water lapping against the sides of the 
vessel, and the darkness, complete save for 
our gleaming riding lights, seemed to forbid 
much talking. 

Shortly after midnight the crew trooped 
on deck to haul the nets. A puff of smoke 
from a small stove-pipe showed that the 
donkey-engine of our steam capstan was 
getting ready for work. The net rope was 
hitched to the capstan, and the line of nets 
dragged near the side. Ав the crew strained 
at the dripping ropes a phosphorescent gleam 
in the dark water proclaimed that fish were 
there, and when the mass of nets and herring 
was dragged over the side and heaved into 
the hold amidships, the weight proved that 
the fish were there in abundance. “Man,” 
ejaculated Cook, as the first item of the pro- 
gramme passed off, “ if it’s a’ like that we've 
close on a hunner cran." 

Our nets were being hauled over our port 
quarter, to which side our attention was con- 
tined. Suddenly Sinclair, our youngest man, 
who had turned round for something, utterel 
a startled cry and pointed over our starboard 
bow. Now,it takes something very powerful 
to disturb the nerve of a North Sea fisher- 
man. Wherefore I wheeled quickly round 
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with a feeling of vague apprehension. 
One glance in the direction of Sinclair’s 
pointing proved that there was some reason 
for his cry of alarm. There—less than a 
quarter of a mile from us—floated a ship. 

But was it a ship? Surely never was 
vessel like that seen before. Something 
apparently the size and shape of the hull of 
в small coaster lay rising and falling on the 
wavelets with a weird ghastly dull green 
light gleaming faintly all over. Masts and 
funnels there were none, nor was any light 
visible save the awful luminance that flickered 
on hul) and bulwark; and, as we looked, was 
not the wind slowly bringing the awful appa- 
rition down on us ? 

Our crew were evidently frightened ; some 
visibly so. Storm, hardship, danger—anything 
they could understand—they would face boldly 
and quail not. But here was something be- 
yond their comprebension ; something that 
wrought on the superstitious side of the sea- 
farers’ nature, untouched by thirty years of 
school-board education. 

The men glanced nervously from the phan- 
tom to the nets, of which about one-half 
were stillin the water. From some one came 
the suggestion to cut the rest of the nets 
adrift and sheer off—they could pick them up 
by daylight. I could sympathise with the 
man who made that suggestion. 

It is one thing to pooh-pooh the idea of 
ghosts in broad daylight, another to look at 
an apparition through the murky darkness of 
а moonless night in the middle of the German 
Ocean. 

At this crisis Cook took matters in hand. 
Vehementer eos incusavit, even as Cesar dealt 
with his timorous legionaries. Did some one 

k about nets just now? They were a set 
of children with their heads full of old wives' 
nonsense. He wasashamedofthem. What- 
ever the apparition was, it would be some 
time before it got down closer, and they 
must first get their nets aboard. What 
would people say if they went home with 
half their nets, and said they left their nets 
behind them and fled from a ghost? What 
would the Thurso people and the Thurso 
paper say when they heard the story ? 

Now, there is a jealousy which has long 
existed, deep and bitter, between the people 
of Wick and the men of Thurso; wherefore 
the last part of the skipper’s oration struck 
deeply home. For their own reputation and 
that of their city the crew felt they must 
conquer their fear and work. So backs were 
stiffened, lips compressed, and the nets hauled 
on board. 

At last the final load of fish was dumped 
into the hold. The mainmast was stepped 
and the steam capstan assisted at the hoisting 
of the sail. And when the night wind smote 
the bellowing canvas the Kittiwake shot 
forward and her bows hissed through the 
waters as though she fled in haste from the 
phantom. 

As we pressed onward through the darkness 
the apparition dwindled to a dull patch far 
astern, then faded from sight. When, an 
hour later, the darkness in the east changed 
to a light grey, then to a greyish pink which 
vanished when the sun shot up red and fiery, 
nothing was to be seen but the wide expanse 
of greenish-blue water. If we had really 
seen anything, what could it be? Had some 
ancient long-ship been floated from Val- 
halla with the crew of hardy Norsemen who 
had swept these very seas a thousand years 
before? Or had some vessel of the Great 
Armada risen from the depths to which the 
pitiless tempest had driven it? But in 
broad daylight it was too foolish to think of 
such things. Three or four centuries ago 
some credulous person might have such a 
notion, but in this age of advanced civili- 
sation the affair was palpably absurd! 

But after descending to the cabin and 


turning into my bunk my theorising was cut 
short by the deep untroubled slumber that 
follows a night watch at sea. 

When next my sleepy gaze wandered round 
the dark little cabin, the Kittiwake was 
pitching and reeling, and her timbers 
vibrated with the impact of crashing waves. 
Cook descended, with the salt spray dripping 
from his oilskins, and cheerily inquired how 
I felt after last night’s vision. Whatever 
the thing had been, I could truthfully declare 
that I felt no bad after-effects. 

“ Well," he remarked, “it clean beats me 
to think what it could ha’ been; but we'll 
say naething aboot it when we get ashore. 
I'm almost ready to laugh at mysel’ noo, so 
what would ither folk say?  Hooever," he 
continued, pointing to an oilskin coat and a 
pair of sea boots in a corner, “ you're goin’ 
to get plenty o' change this trip.  Ye'd 
better put on these afore ye come on 
deck.” 

He disappeared up the cabin hatchway 
and, after struggling into the storm apparel, I 
followed him on deck, to be chilled and 
numbed by the sweep of the cutting blast. 
Around us, as far as the eye could reach, was 
a heaving, tossing world of leaden waters; 
above us a sky of the same dreary tint. Not 
а sail was in sight. Nothing broke the wild 
monotony. The Kittiwake rose on the crests 
of the waves, tossed up her bows, staggered 
a second, then, lurching forward, flung her- 
self through the grey curling waves, and, 
under close-reefed mainsail, fought her way 
onward against the fierce gale that swept 
shrieking through the scanty rigging. And 
80, tack by tack, we beat up, till the black 
bastion of the cliffs, crowned by the white 
tower of the Noss Head Lighthouse, stood 
out on our starboard bow, and ere long we 
were at the entrance to the bay. Then we 
saw, creeping up from the south, brown, 
heaving patches, which we knew to be fellow- 
labourers. 

At last our bow was in a line with the 
coastguard station; then our helm turned, 
our dipping lug was lowered and rehoisted 
for the final tack; we passed up to the 
harbour entrance and shot between the pier- 
heads. Down came the mainsail with a run, 
and, carried forward by our own impetus, we 
swung into the basin, while.the waves chased 
each other harmlessly outside. Now there 
remained only to berth the Kittiwake, shake 
the nets, send a sample of the herring to the 
fish-market, and unload the catch. 


Saturday evening came, and I made my 
way down to the town to hunt for Cook in the 
crowd of fishermen that thronged the streets. 
Just as I came to the river bridge I espied 
him, and together we passed up Bridge 
Street, where a ceaseless procession of 
bronzed, hardy seafarers came and went, 
with the deep-sea roll that is born of years of 
working and watching on a reeling deck. 

As we got farther into the town the crush 
grew denser, for the youth of the city there 
joined their forces to the marine population. 
But the crowd was densest in the Market 
Square, which is at the north end of Bridge 
Street, and in which wandering merchants 
and showmen had pitched their tents. 

In the square we came across an acquain- 
tance of Cook’s, a Peterhead skipper called 
Tait, and the three of us passed up the 
narrow, winding high street, and along the 
foreshore to the north of the town. There 
the darkness was relieved by the light of 
naphtha flares, burned at the curing stations 
to aid the workers dealing with a late load 
of herring. The herring-scales, the oilskin 
aprons of the workers, and the gleaming 
knives glittered as the light of the jagged 
flames fellon them. Then a rich full voice 
commenced a plaintive Gaelic song, a melody 
that seemed to be the voice of she spirits of 


the moors and the rills, and the rest of the 
women swelled the chorus. 

We passed the last of the curing-sheds 
and struck up the steep pathway that leads 
to the shingly road along the top of the cliffs. 

The talk came back to the sea and fishing, 
and Tait, who was an old and trusted friend 
of Cook’s, was told of the apparition the crew 
of the Kittiwake had beheld in the darkness. 
When the tale was finished the Peterhead 
man laughed. 

“I’m thinkin’,” he remarked in explana- 
tion of his mirth, “I hae seen your frien’ the 
ghaist, an’, what's mair, I had the pleesure o' 
his acquaintance for a nicht. The Friday 
afore he appeared tae you we were workin' 
& bit tae the north o' whaur I reckon you 
were lyin. We had shot oor gear, and 
maist o' us had turned in. Synea wee efter 
midnicht, a shout cam frae the deck, an’ we 
were telt, no in the calmest voice, that some- 
thing uncanny wis near us. We cam on 
deck, saw our frien’ the ghaist, and hauled 
in without waitin’. We clapped on sail, but 
no a breath o’ win’ was stirrin’, an’ the poles 
we had on board were nae use, sae we were 
obleeged tae bide whaur we were, whether we 
liked it or no. The ghaist drifted slowly 
nearer, tho’ the sea was as still as a mill- 
dam. 

“ We stood on deck the whole nicht, an’ 
it wisna a verra cheerfu watch. When day- 
licht cam the licht o' the apparition deed oot, 
but we could see the thing itsel' was aye 
there, but it looked noo like a great white 
hillock. We didna' feel sae eerie by daylicht, 
and when a wee breeze o’ wun sprang up we 
went in closer and there lay—a deed whale." 

Then I saw the whole thing clearly. The 
whale had died either naturally or perhaps 
from the after-effects of a whaler’s harpoon, 
and its huge body had been carried down from 
more northern latitudes by an ocean current. 
The theory of the current would explain the 
reason of its motion when there was no wind. 
The weird light had been the phosphorescent 
gleam from the decaying flesh. 

I felt a trifle grieved at Tait. If he had 
not given such a commonplace explanation 
of the apparition, what a splendid mystery 
it would have remained. But Tait’s story, 
told in the unemotional Buchan dialect, by 
an unemotional Buchan fisherman, swept 
these dreams from me, even as a sponge 
cleans the pencil-marks from a schoolboy’s 
slate. 

“ An’ I doot,” Tait went оп, gin it wid na 
hae gone further sooth an’ scared a wheen 
mair o' the boats, but ye'll raecollect last 
Teesday's gale veered roon tae sou'wast, an’ 
I'm o' the opeenion that it drove the ghaist 
north again." 
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fore me, I, Hugh Charlcombe, 

volunteer, cricketer, biker, foot- 
baller, golfer, was shipped off to my father 
in India—with him to live till something 
turned up for me to do. 

I had been domiciled for about & month 
under the paternal roof when the following 
advertisement caught my eye: 

" WawsTED.— Young English gentleman of 
fair education as secretary and general 
assistant to proprietor of extensive coffee 
estates. Previous planting experience not 
essentially necessary. Salary, Rs. 300 per 
mensem with prospect of rise. Free bun- 
galow. Address, H. K., c/o ‘Indian Mer- 
cury. ^ 

I wrote off at once, and, after a fortnight's 
correspondence, I found myself aud belong- 
ings in two country carts en route for the 
Illachi Hills, right in the heart of which 
lay the Cherrmanaad estate--owned by 
Mr. Thomas Kardew—he of the advertise- 
ment. 

Imagine an endless succession of hills, 
clothed with virgin forest, through which a 
clearing eight foot broad had been hewn 
for а rough cart.track that meandered 
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erratically, at times in a valley, or along a 
hillside; at others, boldly climbing some 
rise gentler than usual. Add an intense, 
almost weird, hush, broken only by the 
rattle of my cart-wheels; no signs of human 
occupation; a peculiarly murky sky, that I 
had been told portended the burst of the 
monsoon,—and you will understand the sur- 
roundings and circumstances that attended 
me after passing the settled districts where 
planters’ bungalows frequently gladdened 
the eye and planter hospitality had im- 
pressed me with a grateful sense of the 
frank, manly spirit of bonhomie and camara- 
derie which these sterling good  fellows 
consider as a part of their creed, and are 
ever ready to lavish on the traveller or 
stranger. 

From them I learnt that Cherrmanaad 
was quite a new estate, lying some ten miles 
beyond the opened-up country limit; that 
Kardew, having erected two pucca (permanent) 
bungalows thereon, had entrusted his several 
existing totcs (plantations) to the charge of 
European superintendents, and migrated to 
his fresh location. They all spoke highly 
of my employer; while, as for my lack of 
coffee-planting knowledge, the very fact, 
they opined, of my joining an estate in 


embryo and learning the work ab initio 
constituted the best of training. The last 
of these good Samaritans whom I sheltered 
with had incidentally mentioned that 
Kardew was married, and that his wife 
had trekked with him to Cherrmanaad. 

While I sat in my cart scanning the 
country ahead for signs of the estate, the 
lowering firmament gathered like a pall over 
the earth, and frequent flashes of lightning 
followed by grumbling thunder betokened 
atmospheric commotion of some sort. My 
friend the last man had advised me to make 
all haste to reach my destination before it 
"came down," otherwise I would probably 
have to pass the night in the jungle— and 
there were tigers about. 

As I weighed the chances of such an 
undesirable contingency, a mounted figure 
riding round a bend in the track suddenly 
hove in sight. Не carried a rifle, and was 
attended by several natives on foot. In 
another minute he had reined in; a big, 
fair man, with a kindly blue eye; good 
looking, and well set up. 

“ Мг. Charlcombe—no doubt?” he said, 
as my Jehu instinctively pulled up, for 
the horseman had planted himself across the 
road. | 


“ Yes," І replied, hustling out of the cart 
and approaching him. 

*I'm Kardew. Glad to see you,” bending 
from the saddle and offering his hand, 
which I grasped. ‘Sorry I shan't be in to 
shake you down. I'm unexpectedly called 
away on business—to be absent several days, 
Im afraid. However, you'll find Mrs. 
Kardew at home; and your bungalow, which 
уош come to first, all ready for you. 

You've only about four miles more to go; 
but I advise you to push on, for it'll be 
pelting cats and dogs soon. Go slap across 
the bridge to our house and ask Mrs. 
Kardew to give you something to eat; you 
can then recross the nullah (ravine) and 
take possession of your diggings. Ву the 
way, if you're not armed, get a ritle and 
bandolier from my wife and keep them 
handy. I suppose you can shoot. For the 
rest, take it easy till I return. Good-bye! 
Good-bye!” and before I could put in a 
word, he was off—unstrapping his water- 
proof as he went. 

I took his hint, clawed back into the cart, 
and resumed my lonely journey. But I had 
not proceeded far before the heavens opened 
and the rain descended in sheets, converting 
the cutcha (unmetalled) road into a slough 
of despond, and reducing my already slow 
enough rate of progress to a snail's pace. 
Fortunately both carts were water-tight and 
lightly laden; so, by dint of worrying the 
bullocks we managed to keep moving, and 
we crept on till at length an opening in the 
landacape revealed a sort of gorge, with a 
house perched on the farther hillside and 
& second, a smaller building, on a lesser 
elevation over against it on the hither 
acclivity. Both houses showed в wooden 
staff on the roof. 

As we approached I saw that the track led 
up first to the smaller house, then dived 
down into the valley, and, after crossing a 
rough timber bridge, climbed by a zigzag 
to the main building opposite. Presently, 
when we had got yet closer, I observed that 
the bridge spanned a muddy stream, not 
over a foot deep, but promising to develop 
into & rampaging torrent should the rain 
hold good. 

Signs of life showed on the opposite side; 
natives underleaf umbrellas went to and from 
the house and a range of sheds at the back ; 
while a lady stood in the front verandah, 
scrutinising my modest cortège through a 
pair of binoculars. 

At last we drew up before the hither 
bungalow. An utter silence reigned; nota 
soul about, and the doors all fastened. I 
looked across the little valley and was 

rejoiced to see a native under an umbrella 
descending the hillside. I decided to wait 
for him; probably he bore a message from 
my chatelaine over the way, or perhaps he 
was conveying the keys of my domicile. 
But while thus ruminating, Isuddenly heard 
& dull crashing sound, and, behold! the 
wooden bridge, bodily lifted from its supports, 
was being whirled away on the now angry 
torrent ! 

The native promptly skedaddled up the 
zigzag arid the fair occupant of the ver- 
andah, after wringing her hands, hurriedly 
vanished into the building! While trying to 
interpret these antics, I was agnin almost 
jumped out of my wits by the familiar sound 
of a chattering bell; it proceeded from the 
interior of my house. I stared about me ; but 
my perplexity ended when my eyes for the 
first time made out a pair of wires that, 
springing from the staff on the Kardews’ 
bungalow, spanned the gorge and evidently 
terminated on the top of my abode. The 
two buildings were in telephonic communica- 
tion, and Mrs. Kardew, witnessing the collapse 
of the bridge, had rung me up! "Trying the 
door again, I succeeded in opening it. I 
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entered, and, guided by the bell, found the 
instrument, unhooked, and sang out “ Yes?” 

“ Are you Mr. Charlcombe ? " 

“Yes.” : 

"I'm Mrs. Kardew. Did you meet my 
husband? ” 

“ Yes; this forenoon.” 

“ Unfortunate his being called away, isn't 
it? Doubly uniortunate that the bridge 
should be destroyed just at this juncture. 
Mr. Kardew told you, I suppose, that the 
bungalow you are now in is for you?” 

“Не did." 

“ You'll find everything there except food ; 
and your servants, whom we have engaged 
for you, are on this side. But luncheon is 
ready; and I daresay you are hungry; во 
could you swim it?” 

* Swim what?” 

“The nullah." 

My word! Swim that tumbling torrent! 
I couldn't swim a stroke. ‘Sorry to say I 
do not swim,” I replied. 

“A pity; however will you manage for 
food ? The stream may continue impassable 
for another day.” 

“ Thanks; I've some tins and things with 
me, во pray don't trouble about me." 

“But 1 do—seltishly speaking. I was 
most anxious for you to come, since my 
husband is not here; and now you might as 
well be ever so far away." 

" You are very kind; but may I ask why 
you are so desirous of seeing me? Can I 
possibly do anything for you, even from 
here ? ” 

"Iun nervous. I do not like being left 
alone with only a few servants. The coolies 
have not arrived from the low country yet. 
We received your letter from Mulnaad, and 
did we not expect you some time to-day I'd 
not have allowed my husband to go." 

“Am indeed sorry. But what makes you 
nervous?” 

“ Tigers.” 

“ Tigers!” 

“Yes; the hills are infested with them. 
Haven’t you marked the second doors and 
windows of iron grating to your bungalow ? ” 

I had noticed them directly I entered the 
place, and wondered why they were there. 
“Ihave. Are they because of the tigers?” І 
asked. 

“Yes. This house is similarly provided. I 
advise you to fasten the gratings, and send 
your cartmen and bullocks into the walled 
enclosure at the back." 

“Thanks; I will. When do they come?" 

“The tigers? Any time after nightfall. 
Were you over here I'd not mind; we could 
be secure behind the gratings, and your 
companionship would hearten me; but 
alone, I'm a fearful coward, and I dread the 
durkness. ‘There are several rifles here, but 
I have never fired one in my life. Are you 
armed?” 

“No.” 

" Worse still. However, follow my 
example and keep your lamps burning, and 
don't close your outer wooden shutters: we'll 
serve as beacons to each other during the 


night; that will be of some comfort—at 
least, to me." 
* Very well. I indeed wish I could help 
ou." 


“So do I. We must hope that the rain 
ceases soon, and that by morning the stream 
will have gone down sufliciently to enable 
you to cross." 

* ГИ go the first thing and see." 

“Thanks; but be careful. Mind, we can 
call each other by telephone at any time; 
the instrument is fixed in my bedroom. 
Good-night ! 

“ Good-night ! ” 

With the above information in my mind, 
& creepy all.overishness grew on me as the 
shades of night closed in. It appeared as if 
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I had got intoa pretty tight corner; for here 
I was, unarmed, in a howling wilderness 
denizened by tigers; though, true, in a house 
protected by stout iron gratings; practically 
alone too, for the wretched bullock-drivers 
did not count. I had to make the best of it 
with a vengeance. With the cartmen’s aid 
I managed to carry in all my things; after 
which I conducted the cowering fellows to 
the enclosure at the back, told them in dumb- 
show to bestow themselves and their cattle 
in the shed thereof and secure the door. 
This done, I fastened all the gratings of my 
bungalow, ignited four lamps, and proceeded 
to explore. 

The house was comfortably furnished, and 
from the inner room a wooden stair led to a 
trap door in the ceiling. Ascending and 
opening this door, I found myself on a flat 
part of the roof, and against the skyline 
dimly loomed the short telephone terminal— 
guyed with a wire stay. It was now fairly 
dark, but looking across the valley I noticed 
Mrs. Kardew’s house to be a blaze of light; 
and through the gratings I distinctly made 
her out; also a native woman—a servant, 
evidently. I felt hungry; so, squeezing 
through the trapdoor, I descended the stair, 
put on a dry sleeping suit, and investigated 
the contents of my luncheon basket. I 
opened a tin of sausages which, with biscuits 
and a bottle of soda, quite satisfied my 
appetite. There was not a book in the 
place, nor had I brought any literature with 
me; so I went to bed. 

I do not know how long I had slept, when 
I awoke with a start. I heard a rasping 
breathing close by, and an unpleasant 
animal-like odour pervaded the air; but 
beyond the steady patter of the rain, all was 
silence. I glanced fearfully in every direc- 
tion, and was on the point of going to the 
grated door, to peer out, when a gruesome 
shape, that of a tawny-yellow tiger, came 
into view, and, sitting down on his hams, 
glared on me! The brute and I gazed at 
each other for some seconds. I broke into a 
profuse perspiration of downright funk ; then 
my courage revived when I recollected that I 
was protected by the bars. If I only had 
even & pistol I could have shot the beast 
from where І sat! I tried in vain to think 
of some means of either destroying the in- 
truder, or at all events scaring him away; 
but there was literally nothing available : the 
knives in my luncheon basket would not 
serve me; what else had I? 

Then a sudden thought made my brain 
reel and my heart to throb at express speed. 
I jumped from my bed, and, careless of the 
ominous growl which the movement evoked 
from my visitor, rushed to the telephone. 

Whirr—whirr—whirr. “ Are you there? ” 

[T] Yes! » 

“ A tiger is squatting in my verandah, Mrs. 
Kardew ! ” 

Something very like a sob came along the 
wires; then, “Oh, dear!” in а tone of dis- 
may. 

* Have you such а thing asa block in your 
house ? " I asked. 

* A block of what ? ” 

“Not of any particular substance, but a 
pulley-block—used for hauling rope, wire, 
anything?" ` 

“Only what we had for putting up the 
telephone lines! Why?" 

Just the very thing! I had used them 
myself when our corps had been learning the 
art of running up wire entanglements. So I 
answered: “ Сап you knock out the pin 
that’s under the hook ?”’ 

“T think so; but why?” 

“ Knock out the pin, and ГЇЇ tell you. 
Take а single-sheave block." 

A few minutes silence; then, “ Аге you 
there?”’ 

“Yes.” 
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“The pin’s out.” 

“Bravo! You can reach the wires on 
your roof with your hands—as I can here ? ”’ 

* Yeg; why?” 

“Take a rifle, bandolier, the block, and a 
bit of cord; go up to the post; invert the 
block, so that the sheave rides on one of the 
wires, replace the pin, fasten the rifle and 
bandolier to the block-hook, and let go." 

“ What for ?" in a tone of astonishment. 

“It’s the only means of the rifle reaching 
me. I'llgo up at once to receive it,” and I 
rang off. Strange to say, taking no more 
notice of the tiger than if he had been a goat 
or jackass, I scuttled up the stairs to the 
roof, and stood there in the drenching rain 
with my hands one on each wire, eager and 
expectant. I prayed that Mrs. Kardew had 
grasped my instructions, and that the catenary 
formed by those conductors would not prove 

too deep for the block and its precious 
freight travelling up to me. 

I felt the ordinary tremor produced on 
the wires by the atmosphere. I waited and 
waited in the darkness and pouring rain. 
Presently, a heavier vibration, followed by a 
steadily increasing rattle, and, finally, with a 
swish-sh-sh, up came the block—with the 
rifle and bandolier dangling from its hook! 
Breathing a word or two of thankfulness, I 
unhitched the gun and ammunition, de- 
scended the stairs, and looked for the 
enemy. There he was—at his post; and he 
greeted my reappearance with an angry 
snarl. But I could laugh at him now. 
Gleefully slapping in a cartridge, I walked 
up to the grating, pulled trigger, and shot 
the tiger clean through the head. I could 
not well miss him—at such a range! 

Whirr—whirr—whirr! * Are you there? ” 

" Yes, Iheard the report ; have you shot 
him ? 

“Through the head ; blew his brains out, 
I fancy, for my muzzle nearly touched him. 
І must now thank you for so promptly un- 
derstanding my injunctions and sending the 
rifle." 

"I do so wish you were here, though! 
Rover is showing signs of alarm." 

* Who's Rover ? ” 

"Our dog. He always becomes restless 
when tigers are near." 

“Don’t be nervous, pray: you'll be quite 
safe behind the bars: were you not so, Mr. 
Kardew would hardly have left you to your- 
self. The brutes can't touch you—as has just 
been proved here. But if one does turn up, 
sing out for the servants." 
` “The servants! You don't know what 
timid creatures they are; they are all barri- 
caded up in their outhouses, and would not 
venture forth for anything. I've only the 
ayah (native maid) with me, and she is half 
wild with fright. "They've always lost their 
heads whenever tigers have visited us; but 
I didn't mind so long as my husband was 

with me." 

“ Has Mr. Kardew never shot any ? ” 

“ Yes; three; two in this very verandah 
—as you have just done over there; but still 
they come.” 

“Well, we must hope that they won’t 
worry you to-night. I promise to try and get 
across somehow to-morrow, and will guard 
you till Mr. Kardew returns. Keep up a good 
heart, and go to bed without fear." 

“Iwill. Good-night again.” 

* Good-night again.” 

Inow took a good look at the defunct 
tiger. There he lay, an enormous beast, with 
n splendid cont, terrible even in death; his 
shattered head almost on my threshold, and 
his life-blood staining the white floor of the 
verandah with & crimson rivulet. Well, my 
excitement calmed down. I had nothing to 
do, unless another tiger happened to pay me 
a visit. I was tired and sleepy, so, after re- 
londing my rifle and laying it on a -chair 
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by my bedside, I turned in and soon fell 
asleep. 


Chirr-rr-rr-rr! went the bell, startling me 
from my slumbers. I sprang to the telephone 
and answered, “ Yes?” 

Evidently something was really wrong this 
time, for the diaphragm faithfully reproduced 


the panic-stricken accents of the speaker. 


* Oh, do help me! There's a tiger prowling 
inthe verandah. Look and you will see it 
when it comes into the light !"' 

"It cannot possibly hurt you, Mrs. 
Kardew.”’ 

* But it can!” in an agonised voice. ‘I’ve 
just noticed that the front door grating is 
ajar—not fastened ; the lock could not have 
caught when I closed it!” 

I tingled with apprehension when I realised 
her danger. 

“ But can't you shut it ? "' 

“ I dare not go out into the front room!" 

* 'here's the door between it and your 
bedroom— shut that." 

* Not & door inside the house, only cur- 
tained arches throughout— like yours." 

“ Haven't you a pole or anything with 
which you could push the front grating and 
fasten it? ” 

* No! besides, it is not a spring lock." 

“I tell you what, then. Go on to the roof 
at once, shut the trap door after you, take a 
cloak or something to protect you from the 
rain, and I'll try and pot the beast." 

* Pot what beast ? ” 

“ The tiger that's besieging you. Ве brave 
and go up sharp. I'll see if I can put a bullet 
through him from here." 

“ God grant that you succeed ! ” 

Snatching the blanket from my bed, I 
threw it down in front of the door; then, 
taking my rifle, I lay full length, and, thrust- 
ing the muzzle through the grating bars at a 
height proper for & convenient rest, I kept 
my eyes fixed on the opposite building. The 
lights shone brightly; I could make out 
details of the interior, and I tried to pierce 
the outer gloom for Mrs. Kardew on the roof. 
Poor woman, how I pitied her! exposed to 
the pelting rain on the house-top. 

Suddenly I saw & dark object in the 
verandah ; it moved slowly into the light, 
and the next moment I looked on tbe un- 
mistakable form of a tiger before the grated 
door; the door which I knew to be closed 
only—not fastened. The brute stood as 
motionless as a graven image; not more 
than two hundred yards divided us. I sighted 
my rifle to that distance, again uttered an 
inward prayer, took a long breath, aimed, 
and pulled trigger. I had hit him, for there 
he was, wriggling and writhing about, while 
his cries of agony floated across to my ears. 
I waited to see him drop; on the contrary, he 
appeared to be recovering strength ; I must 
have merely wounded him, for now he re- 
gained his feet, and, with a terrific roar, 
launched himself against the grating. It 
gave way to the pressure, and the tiger 
disappeared from my view. 


Oh, the awful sensations of that never-to- 
be-forgotten time! Had Mrs. Kardew as- 
cended to the roof? and, even so, could or 
would the tiger follow her, to dash open the 
flimsy trap door, drag her down, and tear 
her to ribbons? I had read that these 
felines are perfect climbers, and that a 
wounded tiger is dangerous beyond all other 
wild animals in a similar condition. I 
could stand it no longer. Was I going to 
remain snug in my security and not fly to 
her aid? Ten thousand times no! Throwing 
thebandolier across my shoulder, and grasping 
my reloaded rifle, I flung open the grating, 
and, stumbling through the darkness down 
the hillside, reached the torrent brink. I 
hesitated not to ponder on its depth, nor 
calculate the chances of my ever gaining the 
farther bank. I thought only of my country- 
woman in the bungalow up yonder ; perhaps 
at that very moment being torn to death by 
the infuriated animal. If I could not save 
her, I could at least avenge her, or vindicate 
my manhood by dying in the attempt. 

Once more invoking Divine aid, I plunged 
into the turbid torrent; the current ran 
Strong; I was nearly swept off my legs, but, 
thanks to & merciful Providence, I was able 
to struggle on ; the water rose to my neck; I 
fought desperately, holding my rifle above my 
head; my next step might take me out of my 
depth, and it would be all over with me, 
when—oh, joy unspeakable! the stream 
shoaled, and I finally emerged, blown but safe. 

Groping my way up the hill, with my rifle 
at the ready, I reached the small plateau on 
which the bungalow stood. Out of the gloom 
I heard a woman's voice above me; I heard 
gracious words of gratitude in tearful 
trembling accents, and I was about replying, 
when, like a bolt from a bow, a huge 
form shot out from the inner room and 
hurled itself on me. I had just time to pull 
trigger before I was thrown to the ground. I 
heard a mighty roar; I felt lacerations in 
different parts of my body; I just caught a 
glimpse of a cruel face, and I remembered no 
more. 


A week later I awoke to consciousness. I 
could not move; I was a mass of bandages. 
I felt weak and dazed—as if I belonged to 
another world, and had happened by chance 
on this our mundane sphere. Gradually I 
collected my senses; I gazed about me. 
A big fair man sat on my left—I recognised 
Kardew; from the opposite side a sweet 
Madonna-like face looked kindly into my eyes. 

* Who are you?" I queried of her with 
the saintly features. 

“ She, to succour whom you risked your 
life twice over,” she whispered. ‘ The tiger 
was tearing at the trap door with his claws ; 
he would have certainly broken it and 
reached me but for your opportune arrival. I 
owe you my life!" 

My second shot had been fatal. The tiger 
had spent his last breath in endeavouring to 
take me with him to the mysterious world 
beyond ! 
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A Hunters Adventures; or, Osprey-Feather Collecting 


able distance of our various centres 

of fashion who have not had occa- 
sion to admire the graceful and delicate 
beauty of osprey feathers or aigrettes; but 
few indeed know aught of their origin and of 
the extremely laborious methods of collec- 
tion. Nor does the name tend to enlighten 
one, but rather the contrary, for whereas 
the real osprey is a fish-hawk devoid of 
valuable plumes of any kind, the feathers in 
question are procured from a pretty white 
heron—Ardea egretta, and Ardea alba. 

This bird, which among the Indians of 
Spanish America is known as Garza blanca, 
belongs to the family of Grallatores or 
‘Waders; and although met with in some of 
the Southern States, it is chiely from the 
various Republics of Central and South 
America that we draw our supplies. 

On the extensive marshlands and in the 
many swamps which constitute distinguish- 
ing features of streams emptying into the 
Caribbean Sea, the Garza is particularly 
abundant; and it isin this foul atmosphere, 
up to his waist and ofttimes to his neck in 
stagnant water and putrid vegetation, that 
the hunter must seek. The bird is not a 
small one, for when full grown it measures 
three and sometimes four feet from the 
extremity of its sharp bill to that of its 
beautiful tail; and the pretty fragile feathers, 
so dear to the heart of the average lady of 
fashion, are those of the crest on fully 
fledged male birds and the tail feathers of 
both sexes. 

The crest feathers have the greatest value. 
These vary in length from five to eight 
inches, terminating in an exceedingly grace- 
ful curve which is less perceptible in the tail 
feathers. Both kinds are usually white, 
although they occasionally have a slight 
tinge of cream ; but owing to the natural 
habits of the bird the feathers are invari- 
ably stained and dirty, and consequently 
must be washed or bleached before they reach 
the hands of the milliner. Each ounce of 
the crest feathers, when dry, comprises from 
six to eight hundred plumes, and their 
collection necessitates the slaughter of never 
less than twenty-two birds, and more often 
thirty—victims to merciless fashion. In the 
native markets considerable quantities of 
feathers are offered for sale from time to 
time, and the hunters consider themselves 
fortunate if they realise eight pesos—from 
twelve to sixteen shillings— per ounce; 
while the trader or merchant who purchases 
them is decidedly disappointed if, on 
shipping the feathers to London or New 
York, the ounce sells for less than six pounds 
tterling. 

The tail feathers, ‘which in reality spring 
from that part of the bird's body where the 
pinions fold down, range from ten to fifteen 
inches in length. They are larger and 
heavier than the crest plumes and, conse- 
quently, fewer are required to make up the 
ounce ; and less time and ammunition being 
required in the collection of an ounce of 
these, added to the fact that they are 
coarser and less graceful than the crest 
plumes, the price is proportionately lower. 
These can be bought from the Indians for 
about six .shillings, while the London 
produce broker will seldom let them go 
under two pounds. 


HERE are few persons, probably, 
EE living within anything like a reason- 


in Central America. 


By Rowraup W. CATER, 
Author of “ A Holiday Trade in Turtles, etc.” 


Naturally it is far more profitable to 
organise one’s own shooting parties and 
thus do away with the native collector’s 
profit; and this I once attempted to do. 
Hearing it said tat of all the rivers there- 
abouts, the Wanks—which constitutes a 
natural dividing-line between the 
Republics of Honduras and Nicaragua--was 
that least explored, I concluded, and not 
unnaturally, that the semi-civilised Indian 
tribes settled along its banks would consti- 
tute splendid “clients.” I was looking at 
the question, then, from a trader’s point 
of view, and had little doubt that as these 
Indians so seldom saw a gentleman of that 
persuasion, and never even thought of 
travelling downs tream to the town, I should 
have а rare opportunity of purchasing their 
forest-plunder ; and trading thus, in addition 
to my original object—the collection of 
plumas de garza—I foresaw big profits as 
the outcome of my excursion. 

Accordingly at Cape Gracias, a settlement 
at the river mouth, 1 hired a pitpan and got 
together a crew. Failing in my efforts to 
secure four. Mosquito Indians for that 
purpose—for there are no better canoe-men 
in the world—I had to put up with the same 
number of Sambos. These are awkward and 
uncouth mixtures of native Indian and negro 
blood, in whom are all the vices of both 
races, entirely unredeemed by any of their 
virtues. I could see when I engaged them 
that they were only just recovering from 
recent debauchery, so that when we came to 
make an actuai start I was not surprised to 
find the bulk of the available space in our 
small erafttaken up with cans full of liquor— 
notably, the popular Aguardiente or 
Burning Water, which, they carefully in- 
formed me, was & provision against possible 
casos fortuitos. 

Eventual we started up stream; the 
monotonous cocoanut palms gradually dis- 
appearing as we left the coast behind us, and 
giving place to thicker, more varied and 
picturesque vegetation. Truly the Wanks 
was new to me, but the river surroundings 
thereabouts ditfer very little, and having 
journeyed up alinost every stream along the 
coast the scenery failed to claim my attention. 
Instead, I passed the time in overhauling 
my arms—a Winchester rifle and a trusty 
" forty-four " revolver—and as I did so was 
afforded unlimited amusement by the chat- 
tering of my Marineros, which consisted of 
samples of their own unintelligible gibberish 
sandwiched between occasional exclamations 
in bad Spanish or still worse English ; and 
when the position of the sun indicated that 
the day was more or less half spent I took & 
cunalete or spoonlike paddle, in order to 
relieve Jim, the woolly-headed cook. I was 
not sorry, either, when he declared the meal 
ready, for I was considerably out of training 
at the time and welcomed the cook's an- 
nouncement as & signal for a rest as well 
as for food. | 

The meal concluded, we resumed our 
journey, riding close in to the bank to avail 
ourselves of the shade afforded by the over- 
hanging foliage.. Every now and then, on 
the banks or a little way inland from the 
stream, I could distinguish a bread-fruit tree 
—fruta de pan—standing forty or fifty feet 
high and richly laden with its yellowish 
marrow-like fruit ; while beside or beneath 
it would be a huge cedar, or a monster 


mahogany, surrounded -by ап array of 
cabbage-palms, wild plantain and rubber, 
interspersed with bamboo and a wealth of 
corozo palms, whose branches were bent 
almost to the ground by the weight of their 
huge clusters of oily nuts. Alligator or 
Avocado pears, mangoes, wild oranges, tam- 
arinds and cacao, were plentiful; and more 
than once, between the bamboo-stems, I was 
able to distinguish a cetba or silk-cotton tree, 
and a pita plant—Bromelia pita—the fibres 
of which are used in the manufacture of 
cheaper kinds of Panama hats. 

All these, with as many more beautiful 
and valuable trees and plants, were strung 
together, as if were, by means of long vines 
and creepers hanging from their boughs in 
graceful festoons; and in the branches 
above one would occasionally catch a glimpse 
of a pair of playful macaws, a top-heavy 
toucan, or an active oropendulo hopping from 
branch to branch around its ingenious 
pocket-like nest. Nor -was animal life 
wanting. As we turned each bend a scared 
iguana would dive from an overhead branch 
into the securer element, and armadillos 
would scamper into the hollow of a tree, or 
roll themselves up within their shell-armour 
until one could scarcely distinguish them 
from large stones projecting from the clayey 
soil. Multitudes of white-faced monkeys, 
too, disturbed either by our presence or by 
the distant and thunderous howling of their 
Congo brothers, in their efforts to get out of 
danger chatteringly performed such feats as 
would make the cleverest living acrobat turn 
green with envy. 

We kept on till sunset, at which hour we 
made for a comparatively clear portion of 
the right-hand river bank, and when the pit- 
pan had been moored to a stout overhanging 
branch, Jim, the cook, set about the prepara- 
tion of our evening meal. 

Supper concluded, the first caso fortuito 
seemed to have arrived, for my four men forth- 
with indulged in a good-sized noggin of 
aauardiente ; and almost before their lips 
could have well dried, each had fallen fast 
asleep. ‘ Poor fellows,” I thought. ‘They 
must be quite done up,” for each one had 
remained upon his thwart where he had sat 
plying his paddle throughout the day; and 
when I remembered how my own very short 
spells with the paddle had affected me I 
was inwardly bound to confess that they had 
done a good day’s work. 

But they were snoring like a herd of 
hippopotami, and, my ear being untrained 
to such music, I picked up my rifle and a 
blanket, and sprang ashore. Tired and reck- 
less, I omitted all usual precautions against 
possible visits from wild beasts, and five 
minutes later, having found a comparatively 
cosy corner beneath a huge cedar where the 
undergrowth was somewhat sparse, I too 
was fast asleep, despite the merciless onslaught 
of myriads of mosquitoes. 

I arose with the sun—instinctively I was 
about to say “ with the lark,” but the timely 
recollection that the red-crested carpentero, 
with his early morning tap-tap-tap, takes the 
place of that bird in those regions, just 
saved me from the error—and, peering 
through the mist overhanging the stream, I 
tried to locate the pitpan. Failing to do so, 
I strode to the water’s edge, and even then, 
neither to left nor right could I see the craft. 

Slightly alarmed, I then took to shouting. 
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Hallo! Hallo! I screamed a dozen times or 
more. Surely that should awaken my sleepy 
crew. 

But there was no response; and failing to 
comprehend this silence, and not entirely 
free from unpleasant forebodings, I com- 
menced a minute examination of the river- 
bank. I soon found my own footprints, 
which convinced me that I was. поё mistaken 
as to the spot where I had landed and where 
the craft had been moored; and into the 
bargain, I was soon persuaded that the 
rascally Sambos, with the boat, luggage, and 
all the provisions, had disappeared. 

As I stood conjecturing as to the cause of 
their disappearance, I happened to recognise 
the very. branch to which we had moored 
the boat. It was stripped of all its leaves, 
and closer examination suggested that the 
strong current had. wrenched the boat free 
from its mooring, pulling the rope down the 
whole length of the tapering. branch— hence 
its leaflessness. This seemed feasible enough. 
Tired: out after a hard day's toil, and still 
considerably.engomados as a result of their 
revelry previous to our start, the Sambos 
would sleep: sound enough for anything, 
and probably not awaken until the current 
violently dashed the boat against some tree- 
trunk or other obstacle in their course, or 
carried them over the bar at the river mouth. 
In the latter case, all unprepared, they would 
undoubtedly be swamped in the Caribbean 
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Sea and become food for sharks ; and even ii 
a sudden collision on the river did not stave 
in the small craft it would assuredly upset it 
and give the sleepy crew quite.a lively time 
with the ever-abundant alligator. 

Still, my own sorry predicament demanded 
first attention. The Sambos were evidently 
less dishonest than I had at first judged 
them; and’ thinking it just possible that 
they were yet in the vicinity I took to firing 
occasional shots and shouting ; but though I 
persisted with these signals for about a couple 
of hours they brought no result. 

At last I had to tell myself that there was 
absolutely no. hope of outside aid. Fortun- 
ately I had my rifle and revolver with me, 
and remembering that the first Indian settle- 
ment was said to be but two days' journey 
from the river's mouth, I set out in its direc- 
tion. The boat had already travelled half 
the distance; but although the, speed of a 
craft against that powerful current would not 
be great, I calculated that it must at least 
quadruple my progress through the thick 
bush, so that I was really four days’ journey 
from friends and safety. Happily I had my 
machete, too, wherewith to cut my passage 
through the thick undergrowth ; and I meant 
to use it. well and freely, for I had little mind 
for any of the cruel fates men lost in the 
jungle ofttimes have to meet. 

Amongst stay-at-home Englishmen few 
indeed can realise how utterly bewildering 


and perilous is the position of such an un- 
fortunate. Fresh and resolute at the onset, 
ns the hours pass he gradually tires and his 
mind becomes confused. Occasional doubts 
as to whether he is travelling in the right 
direction beset him, but appearing to recog- 
nise each object he sees—a tree-trunk of a 
certain shape, a particularly tall cluster of 
bamboos, a creek, a village of birds’ nests or 
indeed an entire landscape —he still slashes 
away heartily at the bushes and creepers, 
madly and unconsciously blundering, till the 
end brings him farther than ever from the 
real track. Sunset comes to find him almost 
frantic. With hope that is swiftly waning, 
and an ever-growing despair, he is too ex- 
hausted to continue his efforts of a day, and 
at last, with a heap of dried leaves for his 
pillow, he lies down to rest and sleep— 
probably in the very path of a prowling 
puma or jaguar. Even if the hungry leon 
(puma) or the /igre (jaguar) do not happen 
to find him out, his chances of escaping the 
relentless python, or the venomous tamagas, 
are small; and even the bravest of men, 
when in this exhausted condition, have been 
known to meet death at the hands of the 
hordes of ravenous and poisonous insects 
which have either practically eaten him 
alive, or so inoculated him with some dread 
disease that he has weakened with each hour 
that passed and eventually succumbed ere 
he was able to extricate himself from his 
terrible dilemma. 

Very fortunately I had the river to guide 
me, and if I stuck to its banks I could not go 
far wrong; and feeding on such wild fruits 
as I happened to recognise—cashews and 
wild pineapples, mostly—I pushed on until 
the rapid falling of the sun told me that it 
was time to think of rest. Half an hour 
afterwards I had completed a rude palm-leaf 
ramada, and when I had taken the precau- 
tion to build up and light a huge bonfire 


“> ? near the entrance, I went inside and made 


myself as comfortable as possible for the 
night. 

With my rifle beside me I felt fairly 
secure, and had a more or less good night’s 
rest. The multitude of mosquitoes alone 
disturbed me, and several times during my 
wakeful moments my thoughts reverted to a 
previous occasion on which I had passed a 
night in the bush in company with a brawny 
young Irishman. He had always said that 
he objected far more to the buzzing of the 
mosquitoes round his head than to their 
actual bite, and in the middle of the night 
in question he woke me up by yelling out 
vociferously, * Sting, ye varmints, sting, but 
for marcy's sake don't sing.” " 

In the morning, after another feed of the 
unsustaining cashews, I pushed on desper- 
ately. The incidents of this second day's 
journey were practically identical with those 
of the first, and I did not quit my work until 
the sun had almost set. Indeed, nightfall 
had come upon me so suddenly that I had to 
finish my second ramada, and build the fire, 
in the dark. Once or twice during the 
night I awoke with a start, imagining I 
heard the very close crackling of underbrush ; 
but failing to discover any real danger went 
back to rest. 

On the third day I came upon a bread- 
fruit tree as I went along. I cannot say that 
I relished the uncooked fruit, but it was a 
change from cashews, and that was a great 
deal in its favour. I could not spare the 
time to make a fire and roast it—I must 
push on with a will. Once I narrowly 
escaped contact with a Campanilla which 
was coiled up in my path; and on another 
occasion I was led astray by the tracks of 
cattle seeking water—tapirs, wild deer, and 
javalis, judging from their spoor. 

Noon had scarcely arrived. And as I 
trudged along bewailing my fate, I seemed 
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plainly to hear the even bump-bump which 
accompanies the measured strokes of a 
paddle. Bursting madly through the brush- 
wood, as fast as its density would permit, I 
reached the river bank and yelled with all 
my might. Never, probabiy, have I yelled 
as lustily as I did then —not even in my boy- 
hood on any of those occasions when I had 
lain across my father's knee, involuntarily 
studying the uninteresting pattern of a 
Brussels carpet. 

“ Hola, Hola," I shouted, tailing off the 
appeal with an earnest antipodal ** Coo-ee.”’ 
Then, no sooner had I stopped my cries than 
an unmistakable English “ hallo" reached 
my ears, and how welcome it was I can never 
say. A few moments afterwards a large 
dug-out, manned by six muscular Caribs, 
rounded the bend, and in the stern sat a 
white man—of all sights the one most cal- 
culated to restore my equanimity. 

* Ho, stranger—all alone ? ” said 
the white man, as the boat ran 
alongside the bank and I stepped 
aboard. “І guess ye've had a 
rough time of it, eh ?" 

“ Well,’ I replied, “I've had 
more than my fill of following upthe 
zigzag Wanks, and beckoned you 
in the hope that you would oblige 
me with a passage as far as the 
nearest settlement, where I can 
perhaps get another boat and crew. 


I lost mine three days ago." And 
I then related my story. 
“ That’s so,” said he. **Iheer'd 


all about it at the Cape from a 
brace of drunken Sambos in clean 
white shirts. But you must be 
starvin',"" he continued, as he 
hastened to produce all sorts of 
good things, to which, needless to 
say, I did justice. And then we 
smoked and talked. 

The outcome of our talk was a 
temporary partnership with my 
Yankee rescuer, whom I will 
christen Brown for present pur- 
poses. A trader and a really good 
fellow, he was on an errand similar 
to my own, and readily agreed to 
equally divide with me all plunder 
we might jointly collect, whether 
gold-dust, rubber, osprey feathers, 
sarsaparilla, or aught else, provided 
I would defray one-half the cost 
of boat-hire, crew, and provisions. 
Ilearned that my partner had 
made “а pile о’ dollars ’ in his 
time by means of collecting osprey 
feathers, so ours was little else but 
“ heron " talk afterwards. 

During the afternoon we saw 
a few stray birds, but all were out f 
of gunshot distance; and after a |! 
comparatively comfortable night 
on thc bank we started afresh in the | ( 
morning. It was not long before | 
Sammy, one of the Caribs, spied a 
sentry bird perched high upon a {| 
ceiba-tree, for the herons are ex- 
tremely shy— especially when feed- 
ing or during the nesting season — 
and each flock invariably posts its 
sentinels on points of vantage to 
give warning at the approach of an 
enemy. Sammy had it that even 
at night-time these sentries are 
stationed, and that, roosting on 
one foot, they usually hold a large 
stone in the other. “I hear tell," 
said he, “him stand on one leg an’ 
hold stone wid de odder, When 
him fall ‘sleep him let go stone— 
down it fall—crah! Dat wake 
Garza up first time.” 

On locating the sentinel which 
Sammy had disclosed, Brown bade 


the crew cease paddling and allowed the dug- 
out to drift back behind a bend so that we 
could make our dispositions unseen. 

“ You can bet your bottom dollar thar's a 
whole flock feeding thereabouts,” said Brown. 
“ Pity we ain't up stream. We could then 
drift down on 'em without skeerin' em. But 
we can't paddle up agin this current without 
makin' a mighty racket, so we'll jist have to 
try for 'em on shore." 

Sammy was put ashore to reconnoitre, and 
he very soon returned to report a small 
savannah stretching to the timber-fringed 
bank of a lagoon a few hundred yards 
away. 

* Dat whar Garza feed, sartin sure, sah,” 
he added, as he caught the line which Brown 
threw to him and secured the dug-out to a 
tree-trunk, Then, each carrying a gun, we 
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set out for the savannan. If we could have 
approached the flock from both sides of their 
feeding-ground simultaneously we should 
indeed have made a grand haul, but it was not 
practicable. As it was, fearing that the clang 
of our machetes would give the alarm to the 
birds, we dared not attempt tocut our way 
through the bush to the prairie. We had to 
absolutely tear a passage; and then, gain- 
ing the prairie, hop from the cover of one 
stray tree along the route to that of another, 
until we reached the belt of forest beyond it. 
Here we separated, approaching the lagoon 
in couples from different directions. 

I went with Brown, and on nearing the 
water we dropped on our hands and knees 
and crawled forward to the edge, which was 
screened by reeds and tall thick-bladed grass. 

Clumps of reeds, rushes, and other aquatic 
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growth, broke the surface of the water here 
and there, and erelongI had distinguished a 
white head and crest above a thicket—then 
another, and another. At leasta dozen stood 
within my range. 

"I guess we'll let the niggers have first 
shot," whispered my companion. “ That’ll 
drive the beautiesour way, so peel yer blinkers, 
Mister." But there was no need to bid me 
be on the look-out. I was watching the birds 
intently, and from time to time a white crest 
would disappear and almost simultaneously 
& dusky yellowish bill holding a tiny 
wriggling fish showed above the reeds. This 
demolished, the white crest would again 
appear, thus indicating that the successful 
bird was on the watch once more. 

Suddenly the expected signal came. A 
shot rang out some distance down the bank 
and the lagoon became alive with herons. 
White fluttering bodies, on stilt-like legs, 
emerged from almost every thicket; and, 
unable to take flight untilsufficient momentum 
had been obtained, half running and half fly- 
ing, with their large concave wings flapping 
on the water, they struggled and squealed 
at the mercy of any average marksman. 

To the trader, or the Indian, this means a 
living. The object of the search is to procure 
the plumes, and whether the birds be in the 
swamp, on a bough, or just rising on the air 
—even at five yards distance —they will shoot. 
But I did not fire. I did not care for sport 
in which was so pronounced an element of 
cruelty. At that time it seemed to me too 
much like murder, although on subsequent 
occasions I must confess to having shot 
scores of the birds. But I flatter myself that 
in every case I have given the bird the 
usual “ sporting ’’ chance; and for the rest— 
well, the demand for the plumes exists, so 
why, as I had my living to earn, not satisfy 
it, just as the demand for sealskins, furs, and 
even the pretty ermine is satisfied ? 

Eleven birds in all fell to my partner’s 
gun, and as many more were brought in by 
the Caribs, after they had paddled the dug- 
out round to the lagoon, which, we discovered, 
connected with the river. Every bird had 
fallen into the water, so that after plucking 
the plumes we had to hang them up to dry. 
When dry we at once bunched them, sprinkled 


Оша rides.? 


them with powdered camphor, and wrapped 
them in coarse brown paper. Each packet 
we then bound up in oiled cloth to protect 
the contents, for if ants or various other 
insects obtained access to the plumes they 
would eat off the delicate pendulous hairs in 
a very short time, thus greatly reducing the 
value of the feathers. We did not stop to 
skin the birds, for although the entire skins 
find a pretty ready market in Europe and the 
United States, the price paid for them is so 
low, and the freight charge so high, that 
there is little or no profit left to the collector. 

I had once bought a small parcel of 
feathers, which I afterwards found to be 
weighted—each fine quill being filled with 
as much sugar of lead as it would hold, and 
afterwards plugged with cotton wool. So I 
asked Mr. Brown if he had ever been во 
cheated. 

* [ reckon they have had me once or twice," 
he answered me, “ but that trick is more often 
practised by traders who'd ought ter know 
better. They’d bave ter git up purty early 
in the mornin' ter cheat me now, though." 


(Drain for the * Boy's Own Paper " by Н. WALKER.) 


This was the end of my first heron stalk. 
We had several more ere we reached the 
Indian settlements, and most of them were 
equally suecessful—from a trader's point of 
view. Then after a week or two's stay with 
the Indians, during which we lost no oppor- 
tunity of purchasing or bartering for produce, 
we returned with a small, but none the less 
valuable, cargo of feathers, rubber, vanilla 
beans, skins, and other plunder—not forget- 
ting a small quantity of gold-dust. At Cape 
Gracias a Dios I parted company with my 
quondam partner, but after disposing of our 
plunder our respective profits were so satis- 
factory that we decided to try our luck 
together again at some future date; and it 
was not long ere we met again, and further 
exploited the Wanks, as well as other streams 
in the neighbourhood. I did not see my 


rascally Sambos or my luggage at the Cape, 
nor did I bother myself to search for them, 
for “all’s well that ends well," and in spite 
of my unpleasant experience at the onset 
my trip had a very successful and profitable 
termination. 


Ouod erat clemMONStrandum, 
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The Poacher: a Comic Scena for Boys. 


Words by Евер Ермохрѕ.] [Music by C. T. West. 
Characters: 
BLACK DICK. THE SQUIRE, 
Chorus of POLICEMEN. 
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I am Black Dick, the ter- ror of the vil- lage, I nev - er 
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rab - bit, hare, or phea-sant, on rab = bit, | ' 


plea- sant, I sim - ply dote 
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(Takes aim and fires. Crosses the stage and produces from behind зеп a rabbit, 
real article or a toy. Returns to centre of stage and holds rabbit aloft.) Singing— 
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(Eight policemen, with truncheons, rush in pairs from four different hiding-places. The first four 
lay a hand on Dick's coat айра the second four rangers on to the collars of the first P Leur -) Singing— 
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wrong you have wrought, you have wrought, And long we have sought, we have sought to spoil your 
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Dick (clagping hands). PoLICE (shak.ng heads). Dick. 


loud re - port. Oh, let me go! Oh, no, no, "mo! Oh, 
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(Enter SQUIRE. Pouice let go of Dick and salute, in line, with their truncheons. ) РС 
seer кес == — а == = a 


Hail! no - ble Squire, all hail! 
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` Yes, villain of the deep - est 


Un - mit- i - ga - ted ruf - fian, 


Mur - der-er of  rab-bits, 


BF 


mp colla voce, 


Nay, a - ny-thing but that. 


| (a) Shakes fist at Dick, who cowers and winces. (b) Put truncheon under left arm and shake forefinger at Dick. (с) Denouncing 
with outstretched arm. (d) Denouncing with outstretched arm. y C 
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POLICE (to Squire, rubbing their eyes). \ | 
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Six - teen ^ Ш. tle ti- ny  tod-dles ` ° ^  Raisetheir ea - ger, ert -o less 
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Moderato. _ SQUIRE E (voice brok broken w with m pate Dick on the head). 


Bless you, my man, 
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I heart -i- ly for-givel I can't think how you can contrive do live. 
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Depart at once, "and see that they are fed. 


Here's half a crown to buy the ba-bies bread, 
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Bless you, your Hon - our, — bless’ R^ ue you! | 
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And we toil by ur and day, We toil by night and day, Toil, 
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POLICE: You see, sir, Black Dick got —— course; how very careless of me? Here is half a crown for each. 
SQUIRE: What ?. of you (drops coin in each hand). 

. à Росе: Bless your Honour's Worship. 
PoricE: Half a—— (pause significantly). 


SQUIRE : To what useful end will you devote my озди 1 
SQUIRE (light breaking in upon him): Oh, ah, bless me, of wonder ? 


 --Cnuonvs—Porick (saluting as Squire goes out). 


- ble Squire, 
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What We are Coming to. 
(Drawn for the ** Boy's Own Paper” by А. Сб. PIRKIS.) 


“T say, Uncle, can you speak French? I am afraid I have overshot the Isle of Wight,” 


u 'HE Association of Ideas," I remarked 
P5 dreamily, as I gazed into the fire, 
"strikes me as & most interesting 

study.” 

I ought to have known better. It was not 
the sort of remark to call for reverence from 
Crump. 

“Yes,” he said, with the kind of smile 
that bodes ill for the other party ; “and yet, 
you know, I shouldn’t have imagined you as 
рер easily struck by anything in the way of 
ideas." 

I stopped my dreaming. You can't do it 
for long with Crump at hand to wake you. 

“ Oh, I do have an idea at odd times," I 
answered ; ** for instance, I’ve got one now." 

44 Ah ! ” 

u That you've a fairly good cheek to come 
into my room, just because the weather’s too 
wretched for anything outside, take my only 
armchair without a‘ by-your-leave,’ and then 
give me your impudence with not the slightest 
provocation." 

He put on a contrite air. 
with alarming ease. 

“I apologise. I'm truly penitent, and I'll 
keep the armchair just to prove it. After 
all, old man, there may be something in your 
remarks for once—about that association of 
ideas business, I mean. For instance, as 
you sat looking into the fire so sweetly a few 
minutes ago I was forcibly reminded of my 
trip to Madeira." 

I began to be interested. In spite of my 
intimate knowledge of Crump, I thought 
perhaps at last he was taking me seriously. 

“How do you make the connection? " I 
asked. “The two things are pretty wide 
apart." 

He looked at me kindly. 

* Wide apart? Not a bit of it. They're 
connected quite naturally in my mind. You 
listen." 

I nodded. 

“It’s like this," he continued solemnly. 
“Т see you looking into the fire like an idiot, 
and I at once remember the guy we used to 
burn at school —-"' 

“Thanks! You flatter me, Crump! ^ 

“ So I do, old man," was his unabashed 
reply; “биё, I assure you, you deserve it. 
However, don't get too stuck up. Well, the 
guy reminds me of Old Sauerkraut —” 

** Old Sauerkraut ? ” 

“ Yes ; I'll tell you about him if you like. 
He was passenger on the Cape steamer when 
I took trip to Madeira. So there you have 
the connection. Very simple, eh?” 

“ Very," I answered ; “ like yourself.” 

I had to score one against him, even with 
a chance of being rude. But my companion 
is more thick-skinned than I. He can take 
the turn against himself without wincing; 
as a consequence I don't get half the satisfac- 
tion out of him that he gets from me, and 
things appear unevenly balunced. I men- 
tioned this to him once. 

* Do as I do, my boy,” he laughed; “апа 
don't let on when you're hit." 

It was good advice, so I tried to follow it, 
and failed. 

On this occasion Crump sat silent fora 
few seconds, with that exasperating smile 
upon hislips. Then he spoke. 

“ Care to hear about the old buffer?" he 
asked. 

“Meaning your friend Mr. Sauerkraut ? 
By all means let's have the story ; but be 
chary of the colouring, Crump.” 

“You leave that to me," he answered. 
And I did, because I had to. 

"It was after I'd been so ill, you know, 
&nd couldn't pull round, that the doctor 
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Old Sauerkraut. 


Bv Е. Н. BOLTON, 


Author of “ Crump and 1," “A Neapolitan Pickpocket,” ete, 


packed me off for that little trip to Madeira. 
You remember, I expect ? ” 

I did. 

“ Overwork, wasn’t it?" I remarked, and 
Crump assented. 

“ Everyone was good enough to say so, 
and I didn't contradict," he answered, with & 
placid, self-satisfied air. “It did me no end of 
good—the trip, I mean—not the overwork. I 
had quite a jolly time, and picked up some 
good chums both out and home." | 

"I can believe that. You're not shy, 
Crump.” | 

“I haven't anything to be shy about," he 
replied. “Га made a friend or two going 
down to Southampton, and on the boat we 
were taking stock of things before she started. 
It was all so jolly that 1 felt like a kid, for 
excitement 

“ Presently we leaned over the rail and 
watched the traffic to and from the ship. 
Then one of the fellows nudged me: ‘Hullo! 
Here it comes! Made in Germany!’ And 
really it was a bit comical. Coming down the 
gangway we saw My word, old man, 
you're a watchful host!” 

The change of subject was not only 
so personal, but also so characteristically 
abrupt, that I looked up in surprise. 

“І suppose," said Crump, as though to 
himself, and seeming to address the coal- 
scuttle-—'* I suppose it's bad manners on my 
part, so I'll say no more." He paused a 
second or two, and then continued: “ But, 
still, if it was my room I'd have a decent 
bit of fire a foggy night like this. I verily 
believe you don’t half know how to be cosy. 
i say, old man, shove another teaspoonful 
of coal on; and if the landlady rows you, 
say it's me." 

] did as asked, except that I used more 
coal than Crump's modesty allowed him to 
suggest. When I had got up a cheerful fire 
again he gave a sigh of satisfaction. 

“ That’s something like. А fellow can spin 
a yarn in front of a blaze like that; so sit 
down and behave yourself, and I'll tell you 
some more." 

“Go on," I said, “I'm all ears.” 

“Most asses are," he answered, on the 
instant. 

It was too much, even from Crump. "There 
was a book on the table, and I threw it at his 
head —only in play, of course ; but it missed 
and broke a fancy bracket on the wall just as 
completely as if I had been in earnest. The 

wretch did not even take the trouble to move. 

* If I couldn't shy better than that," was 
his comforting remark, “Га give some kid a 
halfpenny to teach me. However, if you’re 
still all ears ——”’ 

* Oh! goon, for goodness' sake," I replied ; 
* before I do any more damage." 

* Why, I'll tell you what interested us. 
Coming down the gangway we saw the funniest 
specimen from the Fatherland I had ever set 
eyes on. He had on & long greatcoat, though 
it was a warm day, and round his neck was & 
huge crimson comforter. In one hand he 
carried a heavy bag, in the other a parcel 
made of a ragged old rug, a fuded-looking 
gingham, and a walking-stick. There was 
also а time-table, or a guide-book, or some- 
thing of that sort, I know, because I saw it 
slip out of the parcel and drop into the dock ; 
‘and I suppose he’d have stopped indefinitely 
to stare after it, if some impatient party be- 
hind hadn’t given him a hint with his knee to 
clear the way. 
high felt hat—a sort of heirloom hat, that had 
been passed down from father to son for 
many generations. We edged nearer, and 
heard him muttering to himself and bemoan- 
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ing the loss of his book. He was a funny- 
looking old chap, about 5 ft. 6 in. in height, 
and had a short beard and thick moustache. 
He was aclumsy old fogey, too, and walked 
on four feet ——”’ 

“Crump!” I called out warningly, “ stick 
to facts.” 

“So he did—mine and another fellow's ; 
&nd we felt like kicking him. He made for 
the second-class quarters, yet Ihad no thought 
of the truth." 

“ You're not alone in that, my dear fellow,” 
I said soothingly ; **but I hope you'll have a 
thought of the truth now. You're not going 
to embellish, are you ? ” 

* Embellish!"—he laughed scornfully. 
“NotI! When I have a tale to teli —-oh !— 
I can tell it without any outside adornments. 
You just sit quiet, and look intelligent, even 
if you don't feel it, if you can. AsIsaid,I 
had no thought of the truth till about half 
an hour later, when I went to my cabin for 
something, and found that big bag and the 
parcel planked into the top berth, hitherto 
unoccupied, though I had been warned it was 
booked and that I could not have a cabin to 
myself. The name on the bag was Mr. 
Schnumpf, though why ‘Mr.’ instead of 
‘Herr’ I was at a loss to understand. Mr. 
Schnumpf himself (or * Old Sauerkraut,’ as we 
always called him) was not in evidence. I 
went back to the other chaps a little less 
chippy than before. I even hinted at some 
one changing berths with me; but they were 
all too thickheaded to take a hint." 

* I don't blame them," I murmured. 

Crump laughed. 

“ Neither do I, as a matter of fact,” he ad- 
mitted; “ but I wasn't best pleased at what 
the others had the brazen-faced impudence to 
call my extraordinary good luck. However, 
I had to put up with it, so I did the best I 
could. I met the old fossil face to face in 
the cabin, some time after we were under 
way. He said ‘Goot day ' quite civilly, and 
smiled like an amiable gorilla, so I chummed 
in for the sake of our British reputation, 
which has always been a high one, as you 
know, for politeness and sociability.’ 

I certainly didn't know ; but I allowed the 
astounding statement to pass unchallenged. 

“ Besides, I had a little plan," he continued. 
* It had just struck me as being perhaps best 
&ll round— best for him and certainly best for 
me, if I had that top berth; so presently I 
said that perhaps he might not care to have 
to climb so high; if not, I didn't mind 
changing for his sake. He jumped at it like 
a boy ata tart, so that was all right. And 
when, later on, he lay moaning, and a basin 
was his only joy, I felt somehow I had been 
wise. 

" He was a strange figure too. He had'a 
corporation like a balloon enger to be off, 
and feet large enough to make his boots 
look like boxes. The top of his head was 
саве: except perhaps for cricketers, and 

e 

* For cricketers!” I cried. 
are you talking now, Crump? " 

“ Eleven a side, you know," he grinned 
back at me—‘ that was about the strength of 
his scalp adornment. ~And he had false 
teeth, which he took a jolly sight more care 
of than he did of the rest of his carcass; I 
suppose because they'd cost him something. 
His hands were thick and clumsy; and, like 

· the rest of his person, fairly well dirty. And 
his ‘corporation was massive. Не didn't 
actually squint, but it was & narrow escape 
And I believe, from subsequent experience 
that he was as, artful an old fellow as you 
could; finds He>alwavs seemed to me to 
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be the sort of thing Shakespeare had in 
his eye when he wrote that line about 
‘Nature rigging out some rumniy-looking 
shoots at times.’ "' 

“The quotation isn't perhaps strictly 
accurate, but it's pretty good for you, 
Crump,” I remarked patronisingly. 

“On the fourth day my gentleman had 
recovered, and lumbered up on deck. 1 
asked him how he found himself. *Ach,' he 
groaned, * for tree days I lie so’ (putting his 
hand to his head, and giving a look that made 
you itch for an excuse 10 laugh without being 
rude), ‘but now I am quite vell, tank-you.' 

* Some of the other fellows took him on 
a little later, to draw him out. I think they 
felt grateful to him for being quartered in 
my cabin instead of one of theirs. Anyhow, 
they would lure him into the smoke-room 
and get him to sing what he called‘ De wash 
on de Rhine ’—the only kind of wash he knew 
anything about, I believe. It did some good 
at any rate, because there happened to be a 
poor nurse-girl оп deck (it was smooth now, 
and folks were getting their sea-legs) with a 
howler in her charge who made life unbear- 
able to everybody. She happened to bring 
the little kid within sound of Old Sauerkraut's 
singing, and then it got too frightened to 
cry. So we wouldn't let him stop for ever 
so long. As soon as he'd finished · De wash,’ 
we started him on it again, till he could think 
of something fresh. Most people have some 
kind of use.”’ 

Here Crump stopped and looked at me for 
a few seconds, and then pointedly transferred 
his gaze to the fire. It was dying down a 
little; so, under those reproachful eyes, I 
rose and made it up. Then I rang, and the 
little maid-of.all-work, and made of much 
dirt, appeared. She never by any accident 
looked tidy. 

" Sarah," I said, “please ask Mrs. Smith 
to be so good as to let us have some coffee.” 

"Stunning!" cried Crump, *we shall 
make something of you yet, old man. And 
Sarah, my dear girl," he continued, address- 
ing the comical little creature, “ you won't 
mind washing your hands before you bring 
the coffee in, just to please me, will you?" 

“ You are a funny gentleman, Mr. Crumpet, 
sir," grinned Sarah, departing; and when my 
hilarious friend had finished laughing he 
continued his tale, after making himself still 
more comfortable in my armchair. 

* My boy, you should go to Madeira; you 
really should ; even if you have to pretend to 
be ill as an excuse. It’s a lovely spot. Soft 
air; blue water; a sky that looks like the 
ceiling of heaven itself; foliage and flowers 
that seem to press upon you for the mere 
pleasure of growing; bright-eyed maidens— 
what on earth are you staring at me for, as 
if I were your father’s ghost ? ” 

Isuppose I had stared pretty hard; but 
really it was so new to me to hear Crump 
talk in this poetical style that I could not 
restrain my astonishment. I hastened to 
apologise. 


OLD SAUERKRAUT. `. 


“І didn't mean to be too pointed, old 
chap; but you must take it as a compliment 
to your story. Don’t stop.” 

The spell, however, was broken. Crump 
certainly continued his narrative, but he 
unconsciously relapsed into his usual style. 

* Well, as I was saying, it's out and out the 
stunningest show to be in. However, that's 
neither here nor there. I’m talking about 
Sauerkraut. I was stopping here, but he and 
most of the others were going on to the Cape. 
Their visit to Madeira was only for the few 
hours the steamer stayed in the harbour. 
We were landed in boata, the vessel anchor- 
ing some way out from the shore, and I bade 
the chaps good-bye, and thought never to see 
them again. But I saw some of them, and 
Sauerkraut. 

“ Because, after I'd got an hotel and had 
settled down, I strolled round ; and happening 
to hear the steamer give her warning hoot to 
those ashore to hurry up if they were going, 1 
thought I'd watch the boats away. So I 
sauntered down to the landing-place. The 
last boat-load of three was about to put off ; 
the boatman, artful beggar, had collected 
the fares. The ship was tootling like mad, 
and these fellows were a bit late, so, in his 
native innocence, he'd got & bigger fare 
out of them. 

* Just as he was pushing off Sauerkraut 
came up from behind me, and tried to sneak 
into the boat without any fuss. Fancy a 
man of his build thinking to drop unseen 
into a rowing-boat! Of course, he jolly near 
had the thing over to begin with, and it 
wasn’t particularly small. The other fellows 
called him several different kinds of names 
us he bungled into a seat, and then they 
yelled at the boatmanto hurry. They looked 
about worried to death; it was a good half- 
mile or so to the ship, and she'd stopped 
tootling, so they thought they were going to 
be left. The boatman, however, was as art- 
ful as they make them (and they do make 
them pretty artful out there, I can tell you). 
He wasn't going till old Sauerkraut had 
stumped up, not he; so he smiled in broken 
English, and sat expectant, looking at his 
last and bulkiest passenger in a way that 
spoke for itself. Andthere sat that old fellow 
as unmoved as a chewing cow. 

“ Му word! How those fellows raved ! 
‘ Pay up, you frowsy old ass, you thick-skinned 
sausage, you leather-headed mule, you! 
Hurry up, you tight-tisted old Jew—oh, hurry 
up, do-o-o-0!’ At all of which our old 
friend shrugged his shoulders. ‘ Tree haf 
paid, it is sutlishent. You must go now ; so 
I shall not pay!’ Then they turned on the 
boatman ; but Ле hadn't got any steamer to 
catch, and didn't seem at all flustered. 

* Just then the steamer did another long 
tootle, and that finished them. They 
looked at each other. Then one stood up 
and yelled and halloed for all he was worth, 
waving his arms like a windmill gone mad; 
and the other two caught Sauerkrant and 
pitched him, with an unexpected jerk, into 
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foar feet of clear blue sea. As he rose 
puffing from this cool bath the boatman bent 
to his oars with a grin, and the boat shot 
away, the maniac who was standing still 
howling to the vessel to wait. 

"In the passage from the boat Sauer- 
kraut had lost his hat; but he kept his 
spectacles, and as the baldhead bobbed up 
from the water he put me in mind of tbat 
young lady who rose from the foam in the 
ancient times. I forget the girl's name." 

* If you refer to Aphrodite," I suggested, 
“I rust say you have a pretty wide power 
of associating your ideas." 

“ Any way, that’s the party I do refer to," 
he rejoined, with his accustomed equanimity, 
&nd continued his story. 

"'The old fellow panted, and paddled 
himself to the stage head; апі those 
of us who weren't too ill with laughing 
helped him to land. He did look sweet. 
‘Here is a-how-you-do,’ he groaned to me, 
‘now I am quite vet!’ * So you are, come to 
think of it, I answered. ‘Why didn't you 
pay up?’ ‘I did not so much money mid 
nie bring, he said ruefully; ‘and now vot 
shallIdo? My frient, haf pity; I must not 
be left. Gif me de fare money and your 
address. So I shall repay my dear country- 
fellow-man.’ This last bit made me mad, 
and I asked him what he meant by calling 
me names; I wasn’t a countryman of his. 
* But Í am a nashuralised British object,’ he 
answered as proud as Punch. 

“Well, I pitied the poor chap. He cer- 
tainly was in wretched case; and if he 
got left, who could say what would have 
happened. So I decided to chance it. I gave 
him my London address, and paid his fare, 
watching him off, wet and smiling, till the 
boat grew smaller and he less distinct.” 

“ Did he catch his ship?" I asked. 

“Yes; but only by the hair of his bald 
pate, so to speak. It was a fearfully near 
squeak for my dear *country-fellow-man ' ! "" 

* And of course he forgot all about the 
money you lent him?” 

“ Not ће!” 

" What! He actually paid you back?” 

“Not he; but I know he didn't forget. 
Because, months after, I came across him, 
io my utter surprise, in Fleet Street, and, just 
for fun, I asked him how about that fare." 

“Well 2" 

<“ Well, he turned his impudent old face to 
me, with no trace of shyness whatever. ‘I 
shall tell you de troof, my kind sir,' he said. 
‘I am sorry, mid a great sorry ; but really I 
don’t know how about dat fare." 

* What did you вау?” 

“Just nothing, my boy. І was so struck 
with the magnificent impudence of the old 
fraud that I was silent. He deserves, if only 
for his cheek, to be reckoned as a ‘ nashural- 
ised British object.’ ” 

A jingle in the passage turned his thoughts. 

“It’s the coffee!" he cried. “ГІ 
remember you in my will, you see if I don't. 
I'll leave you—my blessing." 


A Scrap with Bandits. 


HERE is still a small but rapidly 
diminishing class of people who sigh 
for what they call the “good old 
days." Oninquiry you discover that 

the good old days were during the period of 
stage-coaches and highwaymen ; but asa rule 
I find the deepest sighs come from people 
who have had no experience of either. 

I well remember one lady saying to me, 
“ Have you really seen some brigands ?—how 
awiully picturesque! " But when I told her 
my story shé said, “How very dreadful! I 
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never knew they really killed people like 
that." 

In Turkey, if people wish, they can still find 
a fair idea of what the good old past was 
like; and it was in Turkey, or rather Asia 
Minor, that I met my bandits—“ who really 


killed people," unlike the cultured highway- 


men—who only pretended to! 

A few years ago fate sent me to Constanti- 
nople, on a mission to purchase timber. Of 
course, no true Turk would ever demean him- 
self by selling a useful article, if he could 


help it. So I was directed to a Frenchman 
called Laureux, who with his partner Verdi, 
an Armenian, was supposed to own extensive 
oak-forests in Asia Minor. 

I was lucky enough to arrive just as they 
were making preparations to go on a tour of 
inspection to the forests, and they were only 
too delighted to take me with them, that I 
might see if any of the wood would suit. 

There was, I found, another buyer in the 
field, a Bélgian.this time, called Vascow, 
whocwas) also going; but. that was hardly 
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likely to prove an objection, there being 
enough for both, according to all accounts. 

An Austrian overseer, making the fifth 
nationality represented, completed this truly 
cosmopolitan gathering. 

We had the usual difficulties in getting 
away, teskeris to obtain, and passports to be 
viséd and reviséd; but all was at length 
arranged, and one fine evening in April we 
boarded a little steamer which plied between 
the capital and the small ports on the Sea of 
Marmora. 

At the present day all the world travels, 
and most people go once in their lives to 
Constantinople, so the beauties of the 
Bosphorus are as well known as the Thames. 
I shall therefore not attempt to say anything 
about them, except that they alone compen- 
sate, in my opinion, for the worst discomforts 
of travel in Turkey. All that night our little 


‘steamer worried along, doing about seven 
knots, and early in the morning we found 
ourselves lying off a village on the southern 
shores of the Sea of Marmora. 

It was frightfully cold when we landed, and 
too early to get anything to eat, so we sat for 
some time, a disconsolate group of hungry 
foreigners, on the step of a ricketty wooden 
café, the owner of which slept like the dead. 
The whole town, indeed, was wrapt in slumber, 
not even a dog stirred. Wearily we watched 
the smoke rising from our comfortable 
steamer, already a long way off. 

At last, to our great joy, we saw signs of life. 
Windows were opened, and presently doors. 
People commenced to go to the Mosque to 
perform their devotions before taking up the 
serious business of the day. 

Our café also opened, and we managed to 
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obtain some diminutive cups of coffee and 
small pieces of bread. It would have been 
amusing, if it had not been pathetic, to see 
five cold and hungry men drinking coffee out 
of tiny Turkish cups, which barely held a 
mouthful each. 

Fortunately a seller of hot milk came 
along, and we decreased his stock very con- 
siderably before letting him go. 

Revived somewhat, we waited patiently for 
the inhabitants to return from the Mosque. 
They came at last, and Verdi lost no time in 
telling them that we wanted carriages to take 
us to a village called Arafellche, the nearest 
point to the forest. Two men soon arrived 
who said they had carriages, but long and 
loud was the haggling over the price. 

At length a bargain was struck, and after 
another dreary wait two carriages turned up. 

The chief beauty of a Turkish carriage is 
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the absence of any form of seat, and although 
sitting in the straw at the bottom is fairly 
comfortable at first, it becomes a tiring 
process before the end of the day. The 
total absence of anything approaching a road 
also does not conduce to comfort, as the tracks, 
which they call roads, are something too 
ghastly for words. On the other hand, one 
never suffers from monotony ; everything is 
different and, as a rule, picturesque, and the 
feeling of an explorer in an unknown country 
is partly realised. 

The first part of our journey lay through 
open grazing land, and we passed flocks of 
sheep and herds of cattle every few miles. 
All the herdsmen were armed, for in this 
part of the world cattle-raiding is still a 
recognised industry, and considered almost a 
legitimate means of increasing your stock. 


‘We stopped for lunch at a little village 
which was supposed to lie midway between 
the forests and the coast; but, as usual, the 
latter half of the journey seemed the longer. 

On leaving that village we soon came into 
a more cultivated district, fields of young 
wheat and olive-groves being everywhere 
visible; but the road itself was, if possible, 
worse, as torrent-beds, caused by the winter's 
rain, crossed the track every half-mile; and 
as our drivers insisted on dashing down the 
sloping banks, hoping to spring the horses 
up the far side, we did not lack some mild 
excitement on the way. 

Even the longest journey must have an 
end, and late in the evening we drove into a 
village which I was told was our destination. 

Verdi and Laureux had a house here, 
kept by the Austrian's wife, and a first-cluss 
supper awaited us; but the sleeping accom- 


modation was too limited for all, so after 
supper Vascow and I set off, guided by a boy, 
to another dwelling, which, according to 
Verdi, was just round the corner. 

. But, dead tired as we were, the corner 
seemed a big one. On and on went the boy, 
and, dizzy with fatigue, we followed. The 
streets were narrow and dark and the road- 
way full of holes, the light of the lantern 
which the urchin carried only helping you to 
step into them ; but he stopped at last before 
a big door and knocked. 

No one answering, we helped him with 
our boots, but all in vain—the door remained 
tightly closed. 

At last, just as we were seriously thinking 
of returning, and knocking the others up, 
we heard footsteps inside, the door was 
cautiously) opened, (and a very old man of 
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nondescript breed appeared. The boy and 
he entered into a long conversation, and 
at last, apparently satisfied, he admitted us. 

We followed him up a crazy flight of steps 
which groaned beneath our weight, and, 
reaching the first floor, were ushered into a 
bare room, which had nothing but some 
doubtful-looking mattresses on the floor. 
He signed to us that these were our beds, 
and then, saying something which I suppose 
was good-night, left us. 

We were far too tired to be particular, and, 
rolling ourselves up in our rugs, were soon 
fast asleep. 

At an absurdly early hour we were aroused 
by our guide of the previous night, and, 
following him, we made our way over to the 
other house for breakfast. 

The distance seemed very short by day- 
light, and if we had not been so hungry we 
would gladly have lingered on the way to 
watch the street scenes for a little. 

In spite of the hour everyone was up, and 
work was in most cases already going on. 
Smiths were hammering away in queer little 
sheds, camels were coming in laden with 
forage or firewood, and all was bustle and 
activity. But when I told the others that 
the Turks were а much maligned race in 
regard to their working powers, they only 
laughed and said, “Wait till you know 
them." 

After breakfast we all went down again 
into the village, where & whole mob of horses 
were drawn up for us to choose from, as 
nothing but a horse or camel can use the 
mountain trails. 

Remembering my previous day's journey, 
I went for the most comfortable saddle I 
could see, irrespective of the appearance of 
the animal which bore it. But the best in 
this case did not amount to very much, as I 
only got a fairly good Turkish saddle, con- 
sisting of a wooden framework with a cushion 
lashed on, while, on the other hand, I had the 
rather doubtful pleasure of riding without 
any bit in the horse's mouth at all. 

The overseer for some reason or other did 
not come with us, but a middle-aged Turk 
from the village acted as guide. 

Our way led us right through the village, 
which turned out to be a much bigger place 
than I had anticipated. Beautifully situated 
on the banks of a stream, with narrow 
streets overhung with vines just bursting 
into leaf, the effect was striking in the 
extreme. Nearly in the centre was an old 
disused graveyard, at this time of the year 
almost smothered in flowers; but here and 
there you caught glimpses of the narrow 
tombstones, occasionally crowned with a 
stone turban, but always bearing curious 
hieroglyphics, which I supposed were either 
verses from the Koran or the names of the 
deceased. 

High above the houses rose the graceful 
minarets of the little Mosque, which, in the 
half light of the early morning, seemed 
almost too fragile to be real. But soon a 
turn in the road hid the village, and we 
settled down for a long day's ride. 

We were following & kind of lane with 
high hedges on either side, and so great was 
its resemblance to our English lanes that 
the sudden apparition of a laden camel gave 
me quite a start, as it looked so out of keep- 
ing with the scene. 

We travelled hard all the morning: skirt- 
ing а range of mountains, now crossing a 
ford, now gaily riding through standing 
wheat in the casual Eastern manner, but 
always steadily pushing our way towards the 
forest-clad hills in front. 

The scenery got wilder and wilder as we 
progressed. We passed fewer peopla on the 
wuy, and the cultivated land appeared now 
only in small patches scattered widely apart. 

At last we were right under the hills, and, 
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crossing a deeper ford than usual, we began 
the ascent of the mountains themselves. 

It soon grew too steep to ride, and, dis- 
mounting, we began, with stiff legs, to lead 
our horses up one of the most precipitous 
paths I have ever seen. The loose stones 
slipped from under our feet, and the heat 
was by this time intense, so the job of get- 
ting the horses up was by no means easy. 
Sull we struggled on, and, after getting up 
about a thousand feet above sea-level, we 
turned off along the breast of the hill, 
following a fairly decent track which had 
been made by the camels taking down fire- 
wood into the next valley. 

I felt certain that this track was too good 
to last, and soon, to my regret, Isaw my pre- 
dictions verified, for, instead of descending 
into the valley, we turned up the hill again, 
following a very indistinct trail, which led 
into the heart of the forest. 

After another two hours’ walking and 
rding we came to an encampment of 
Italians, who were employed in felling the 
timber. 

Their camp was rude in the extreme. A 
big hut, a few blankets, with a tethered horse 
near & big fire, made up their equipment. 
On a tree opposite the door of their hut was 
painted, in red, a death’s head, with the 
motto “ Miseria completa ’’ inscribed under- 
neath in bold letters. No one who saw this 
lonely forest in the mountains could help 
sympathising with them in this charac- 
teristic burst of grim humour, for surely of 
all places this was the most desolate and 
depressing. On the other hand, no wood- 
man would admire their style of hacking 
down trees, for you could not use the word 
“ felling " in connection with their methods 
of procedure. 

Many of the trees should never have been 
cut at all, and most of those that had been 
were useless for one reason or another, so 
that Vascow and I felt that, as far as we 
were concerned, our time had been wasted 
in coming there at all. 

We spent about an hour at the camp 
lunching and looking at the wood. On 
resuming our journey, we found that we 
were travelling along the top of the range, 
and we soon began the descent on the other 
side. It was only one degree worse than 
going up, and at one particularly bad place 
everyone’s horse fell, with the exception of 
my own; but luckily nobody was hurt, 
although perhaps from the language used 
no one would have guessed it. 

Reaching the valley at length, we came 
within a few miles of a settlement of 
Bulgarian Turks. We stopped there for the 
night, the accommodation naturally proving 
rather primitive. 

These Bulgarians had come over, I found, 
when Bulgaria became independent, and 
they enjoyed the reputation of being stricter 
Mohammedans and harder workers than their 
neighbours. They certainly looked a fine 
race of men, tall and strong, with a frank 
and fearless bearing, which could not fail to 
agreeably impress a stranger. ` 

Up till now we had been travelling in a 
comparatively safe country, and had carried 
nothing but our pistols; but next day we 
were to enter a district which had by no 
means а good reputation, and although 
neither of the partners expected any trouble, 
still they always went armed when visiting 
this camp, owing to its lying in the vicinity 
of the retreat of a rather notorious character 
called Hamid, who with several others occa- 
sionally plundered travellers in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

It appeared, too, that he had recently been 
cattle-raiding again, but at the moment he 
was supposed to be flying from the mounted 
gendarmes who were after him on that 
account. 
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. Anyway, next morning, when we were all: 
served out with a Winchester and cartridges 
before starting, we considered them more 
likely to prove & useless burden than to be 
of any real service. 

On leaving the village we struck up the. 
valley for some way, and soon left the 
cultivated fields behind us. 

Suddenly, as we turned the corner, we 
came right on to a party of armed men, and 
for a moment I bitterly regretted my want of 
foresight in not loading my rifle. 

But the furious bandits proved to be nothing 
more alarming than a cavalry patrol who, 
although far fromprepossessing in appearance, 
were really quite harmless, either to travellers 
or robbers. | 

A considerable discussion ensued with their 
chief and the Armenian, but as it was carried. 
on in Turkish I could not follow it. But it. 
appeared Hamid was again on the war-path 
and had carried off some cattle only two days. 
&go. 

The captain of the cavalry was very much 
against our proceeding, but, on our insisting, 
he detailed two of his men to accompany us. 

Thus strengthened, we proceeded on our 
way, taking the precaution, however, to fill 
up the magazines of our rifles. | 

We took about an hour's rest by the side 
of the stream before tackling the mountains 
in front. No one could have wanted a more 
beautiful spot than the one we chose, and as 
we gazed at the beauties of the scene no 
thought of evil crossed our minds. 

Lying on our backs in the shade, smoking, 
with the stream running at our feet and with 
the tinkling of the goat-bells in our ears, a 
more peaceful scene could scarcely be 
imagined. 

Remounting our ponies, we crossed the ford 
and commenced the ascent. It proved as 
tedious and tiring as the one on the previous 
day, but we gained the top at last, feeling 
sincerely grateful that it was no farther. 

Nothing relieved the monotony of riding 
through the forest, and, with the exception of 
a blackcock, we saw no game, although the 
traces of boar-tusks were to be found on 
nearly every tree. Still, i$ was not, of course, 
likely that with so large 8 party we should 
stumble on anything, as the noise we made 
would disturb them long before we were any- 
where near. 

We found the кайнаш at last, if 
possible in a morc isolated position than the 
previous ones, and the timber seemed worse 
felled than ever. I could not help laughing, 
in spite of my annoyance at the thought of 
what we had gone through to find this at the 
end of it. _ 

I watched the Belgian. He looked at the 
trees, and then, shrugging his shoulders, 
turned away to get his horse. - 

It seemed useless to go on to a still more 
distant camp, as the chances of finding better 
wood were slight. Во, in spite of the protests 
of the owners, we insisted on returning to the 
village. 

Scrambling back down the hill was only a 
shade better than going up, but at last we 
reached the river, and, mounting ‘our horses, 
we plunged into the ford. 

The water was nearly up to the bellies of 
our mounts, and, what with the loose stones 
on the bottom and the force of the current, 
the crossing was by no means easy. 

I entered the ford a few yards ahead of 
the rest, and had almost reached the oppor 
site bank, when suddenly, without any 
warning, came the crack of rifles, and a bullet 
cut up the water about & yard ahead of my 
horse. 

At the same time yells and ARE 
behind showed that some one was hit. 
Looking back, I saw one of the soldiers go 
down horse and man, while another Јсове 
horse showed-behind. 
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There was no time to waste looking to see 
who it was ; the rifles were still belching lead, 
and the first thing to do was to seek cover, 
for, exposed as we were in the open, it was 
obvious we should be wiped out in another 
minute. 

Scrambling up the bank, we flung our- 
selves behind the trees under which we had 
lunched, and commenced to return the fire 
with interest. The shots came from the 
forest side about a hundred yards up, but 
there was nothing to shoot at save the smoke 
from the rifles. 

We stopped firing, therefore, and a lull 
ensued. The others told me that Verdi, the 
Armenian, was killed with a bullet clean 
through his head. 

The soldier, however, was safe, as it was 
only his horse that was hit, and he had 
scrambled ashore lower down. 

Our position was too precarious to give us 
time to regret the loss of our comrade, and 
only a fierce rage urged us to avenge his 
death, if possible. 

There were four of us together, and the 
soldier, no doubt, would be with us soon, 
making five all told. 

On the other hand, we could only guess at 
the number of our opponents; but, judging 
from the first volley, there could not be 
more than seven or eight ; and though they 
had shown themselves bad shots, still, armed 
8s they were with repeating rifles, they were 
aot to be despised. 

We were well sheltered in our present 
position, lying down, each behind the base 
of a big tree, and it seemed impossible that 
anyone could cross the ford alive. 

Still, the awful thought would intrude itself 
that there might be others on the side we 
were on who could take us in the rear at any 
moment. 

The suspense, too, was wearing on the 
nerves, No sign of the enemy now; no 
sound save the buzzing of the bees broke 
um silence that was rapidly getting unbear- 
able. 

We strained our eyes trying to pierce the 
Shadows of the wood, but nothing stirred; it 
seemed indeed that they had gone, yet no 
one liked to expose himself by moving. 
The minutes seemed like hours waiting for 
the attack. 

At last we heard something. It was the 
crack of а twig. But оп our side of the 
stream. Was it the soldier making his way 
to us, or was it another party going to take 
us in the rear ? | 

A low whistle satisfied us that it was our 
guard, and, his comrade replying, he crept 
forward, carefully screening himself from 
view. 

He reported that the road was clear, and 
the horses were contentedly grazing a little 
way down. | 
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He suggested that we should endeavour to 
get back to the village, and then return with 
reinforcements to recover  Verdi's body, 
which had been carried down stream for 
some way, no doubt. 

There was nothing else for it, so one by 
one we wriggled back till we reached the 
shelter of the bushes. When all had 
reached them we set out to look for the 
horses. 

We found them without any difficulty, and, 
the soldier taking poor Verdi’s horse in 
place of the one that was killed, we made 
our way safely back to the village. 

The excitement that our news created was 
considerable. It was too late then to return; 
but a message was sent to bring back the 
cavalry, and every preparation was made 
for an early start next day. 

The grief of poor Verdi’s partner, the 
Frenchman, was touching in the extreme, 
and he kept on exclaiming again and again, 
“ How can I tell his wife? " 

It was indeed one of the saddest things 
possible, as he had only been married a few 
months, and his wife, whom we had met in 
Constantinople, was absolutely devoted to 
him. 

The motive of this outrage must always 
remain & puzzle to me, as Verdi and his 
partner were both popular in the neighbour- 
hood, and as far as they knew had no 
enemies. Plunder could hardly be intended, 
as they must have known there would be 
very little on our persons, and to have made 
us prisoners rather than shoot us would in 
that case have been their object. 

Taking everything into consideration, I am 
inclined to think that the presence of the 
soldiers was what annoyed them and drew 
their fire, and in this view I was supported 
by the Turkish captain, when he turned up 
next morning. 

He said, * We have been hunting those 
dogs for two days, and seeing that you had 
only two guards they determined to attack 
and kill them if possible; but Allah is 
good, and behold only an Armenian is 
slain." 

We could not get him to see that it was at 
all a serious matter, as he kept on repeating, 
“ Why, he was only an Armenian ; if it had 
been an Englishman or a Frenchman, that 
would be different, but an Armenian, bah— 
it is nothing. It was the will of Allah.” 

Next morning a large party started for the 
scene of action, led by the gendarmes. 
Every precaution against suprise was taken, 
but they proved needless, as no enemy 
showed. 

We crossed the stream and investigated 
the brigands’ position. They seemed to have 
deliberately planned the attack, as we saw the 
butt-ends of several cigarettes that they 
had smoked while waiting for us. The grass 
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where they had lain was still flattened down, 
and I counted six of these places. I found, 
too, twenty empty cartridge-cases, but no 
doubt I overlooked others in the grass. 

Most of our bullets seem to have gone 
too high, as I suppose is natural in the 
first excitement of an attack, but others 
must have come uncommonly close to 
them, as the marks on the trees showed. 

They had left & man with their horses 
in & ravine close by, well screened from 
observation. Оп a rock here we found a 
few drops of blood, but the wound, if 
wound it was, must have been slight, for 
nowhere else could we see a trace, although 
we searched carefully. 

A sadder task was now before us, as we 
had to find poor Verdi’s body. Crossing 
the ford again, I had a last look at the 
trees that had sheltered us so well. I 
counted only five bullet-holes in them, and 
I traced one in the bushes beyond. 

The brigands had evidently left almost 
directly we had got shelter, not thinking it 
worth while wasting more cartridges to no 
purpose. 

Continuing down stream, we first came 
on the dead horse jammed between two 
rocks. We left it where it was, as there 
seemed no object in moving it. Owing to 
the rush of water, I could not see where 
it had been hit, but I gathered from a 
Greek, who had asked the gendarme who 
rode it, that its foreleg had been broken, 
and it must have been drowned, and not 
killed by the bullet. 

Poor Verdi’s body was stranded in а 
shallow some way farther on. 

I shall never forget the impression hig 
face made on me. Not that he had 
suffered in any way, for death had come too 
suddenly for that; but he had been turn- 
ing his head to make, no doubt, some 
laughing remark, when the bullet struck 
him, and his mouth remained half-open 
with a ghastly smile fixed on it. Even 
the Turks shuddered, and one of the 
Greek Christians reverently covered him up 
immediately before anyone else could see. . 

Next day he was buried in the little 
Christian burial-ground of the village, 
the last sad rites being performed by а 
priest of his own faith, who came over 
from a neighbouring village. 

His partner remained behind for a few 
days to urge on the pursuit of the brigands, 
but needless to say none of them were 
ever caught. 

The rest of us returned to Constanti- 
nople in a very different mood from that 
in which we had set out; for, although no 
doubt bandits do much to relieve the 
monotony of travel, yet I fancy one ex- 
perience like mine is enough for а life- 
time. 


The Spectre of Black Point; or, How a Harbour 


Ghost was Laid. 


By Burnett FALLOW, 


Anthor of * The Founding of Hillbrow Hall," “ Daft Davies Rerenge,” * The Phantom Boai,” etc. 


E want a good breezy yarn to- 
night, Ben,” said Alec Fowler, 
on one of those story-telling 
occasions that gave us boys so 

much pleasure when we invaded Ben 

Haulbowline’s cottage. i 
"A good—breezy—yarn?" slowly and 

celiberately repeated the old man. ‘ At the 

moment, I don't seem to remember one." 
“Then I must ask you why you are not a 


gentleman, Ben?” slyly said Alec, winking 
at us to show he was going to try and draw 
the old fellow out of his shell of taci- 
turnity. 

“Cause I was not born one, I suppose ! ” 
he snorted gruflly. He then plunged into a 
deep reverie, as though Alec’s seemingly 
meaningless question had roused a train of 


new thoughts, cr revived some partly for- 


gotten memory. 


* Anyway, you might have been a well-to- 
do man, Ben?" 

* How d'ye know that, my lad?” 

“Father said so.” — 

“Did he? D’ye think he knows? An’ 
why should he say as much about ше?” 

“ Because I told him your story of ‘The 
Phantom Boat’ (“ B.O.P.” Part 278). He 
also said you could tell a prettier story—that 
is as-he described it—than that: of the time 
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when Black Point had its spectre, which you 
effectually laid.” 

А half-smile played about the corners of 
the old man’s mouth, and he puffed away 
at his favourite old pipe for a long time in 
silence. At last he said: 

"[ don't know o' any reason why I 
shouldn't tell the story. “Iwas a long time 
ago it happened— when I was a young, ven- 
turesome lad. But the memories are 
pleasant ones— most о’ 'em, that is.  'Twill 
do me good to recall the story. But wait a 
bit: I must overhaul it first." 

He puckered his old wrinkled brows, and 
puffed more vigorously at his pipe. And 
then we presently saw a new expression steal 
over his rugged face, blotting out the marks 
of Time and bringing back youthfulness to 
replace age. The cold grey eyes grew won- 
drous bright. The thin form seemed to ex- 
рапа until it assumed the manliness of a 
young and powerful man. He broke the 
silence at last by saying, seeiningly more to 
himself than to us: 

* Often have I stood by the window, as the 
years have come an' gone, an' seemed to see 
arise from out the mists o' the past all those 
strange events that were mixed up in—in 
the Spectre o' Black Point! Ay; Ilaid the 
ghost! A pretty laying it were, too. An’ 
never more did the Spectre appear to scare 
poor fishermen out o' their wits an’ to make 
'em dread a trip down the harbour at night. 
Ay! I might have had riches—I refused 
em! Why? The reason you'll know when 
I've told the story. 

“First I’ll have to deal with dates," and he 
knitted his brows іп deep thought. * So far as 
[ know I'm about seventy-two, and was in my 
twenty-fifth year when the Spectre made its 
first appearance. It would thus be a matter 
о! forty-seven years ago that Black Point 
began to be looked upon as an uncanny spot. 

“It first came about as а vague rumour, 
Some one, ’twas said, had seen aghost. The 
individual and the Spectre were equally hazy. 

“ Then the ghost was seen again, an’ this 
time by old Sol Head. His description was 
clear enough—so far as what he’d seen. 
But there was no explanation to account for 
the Spectre’s appearance at Black Point, or 
what it portended. 

* Sol said he was coming up to his moor- 
ings, with his sail barely drawing sufficient 
to keep way on his boat, when a sudden 
powerful gust o' wind struck her, and before 
he could haul in the sheet, or let go the 
halyard, she capsized, an’ the old man had 
а dive into the harbour However, he was 
too good a swimmer to drown, so presently 
he got astride his boat's keel, knowing he'd 
presently drift up to his moorings. 

“It was а clear, starlit evening, an’ about 
nine o’clock. The tide was flowing fast; for 
it was the moon's first quarter, and she being 
like a crescent low over the western horizon. 

* Sol was gazing to wind'ard (which 
happened to be in the direction of Black 
Point), when he saw the Spectre. It 
appeared on the high ground that formed the 
well-known point. (It has nothing now o' 
the imposing appearance it then had, for it 
has since been swept by the tides o' forty- 
five years.) As the tide had flowed less than 
an hour there was little water in the 
channel; an’ Sol on the boat’s keel had to 
gaze upward at the landmark. Consequently 
the sky, lit by the crescent moon, formed a 
background to the Spectre that caused it to 
stand out in bold relief. 

“Sol declared it took the form о’ a 
woman, though he was too far off to speak 
with certainty. But he described how the 
Spectre waved its arms for some minutes— 
just as he'd seen the semaphore work on the 
flagship when the fleet was anchored at 
Spithead near Portsmouth. He reckoned he 
watched the Spectre for a good five minutes, 


but drifting farther from it all thé time. 
The old man owned to being downright 
scared, an’ began to look about for means to 
put additional way on his boat so that he 
might the sooner get out o' the way o' charm 
or spell. But he soon ascertained that all 
the way he could get on his boat must come 
from the flowing tide. So he took another 
look at the Spectre: at least, such was his 
intention, only in the brief interval that he 
had removed his eyes from Black Point the 
Spectre had disappeared ! How or when it 
vanished Sol never knew. 

* Soon afterwards his boat grounded, and 
he got ashore. When he came into the 
* Anchor’ we saw he was most scared out o! 
his wits, an’ for a long time couldn't tell his 
story; but we got it out o' him at last, an' 
rallied him for being an old fool. But to his 
dying day— he's laid in the churchyard this 
thirty-five years past—he believed the 
Spectre o’ Black Point had to do with the 
capsizing o' his boat!” 

" But, Ben," interrupted Alec Fowler, 
“we have heard that it was you ——" 

“Belay! I'm coming to that presently. 
You see, it was Old Sol who set the ball a- 
rollin', but I came in at the most interesting 
part—the finish ! 

“ І was well aware old Sol was no liar, an’ 
that he quite believed the yarn he spun. I 
didn't take in the Spectre for a fact, "cause 
I'd little fear in those days, an' wasanything 
but superstitious. Yet, somehow, an impres- 
sion had been made on my mind, an’ I came 
to set a sort o' watch on Black Point each 
time I sailed up an' down the harbour. 

“Well, I suppose I didn't at first hit the 
time right for the Spectre's appearance. 
Anyway, а week passed, an’ I'd not seen any- 
thing unusual at the Point. But one night, 
clear and starlit, an’ iust after the full o' the 
moon, when the tides were again running 
well out, an' the Point showing up in bold 
prominence, I saw the Spectre just as Sol 
had seen an’ described it. 

* Possibly, as I'd been expecting a sight o' 
the Spectre so long, its actual appearance 
startled me somewhat less than might have 
been the case if it had come upon me 
suddenly an’ without warning. I felt a 
curious cold sensation at the back o’ my 
neck, an’ my hands trembled as they grasped 
the oars. I remained motionless in my boat, 
allowing her to drift. Keeping my eyes fixed 
on the Spectre, I saw its arms wave, but ina 
way that plainly had some sort o’ meaning. 
Then it seemed to me that the Spectre had 
the outline of a woman’s form! 

“My eyesight was remarkably good in 
those days, an’ I kept ’em fixed on the 
Spectre till I could almost swear it was 
human! An’ when I thought I'd satisfied 
myself on this point, I set about fixing the 
tricky person pretty sharp. 

* I gently sculled my boat till she grounded 
at the Point, but with more grind on the 
shingle than I had intended. Then I sprang 
ashore, an’ climbed the steep slope o' the 
Point—an’ found it deserted ! 

* Ay ! the Spectre had disappeared— clean 
an’ handsome— an' I was alone on Black 
Point. A gentle breeze fanned my cheeks. 
I could hear the lapping o' the wavelets 
against my boat as she lay with her nose on 
the beach. . Beyond this, few sounds were to 
be heard. `I gazed around me. А person 
retreating shoreward across the flats must 
have come clearly within the range o’ my 
vision. Not even a shadow was to be seen. 
Around me were skeletons in plenty—relics 
o’ caravels that remained as monuments o' 
that ill-conceived idea o’ penning back the 
sea when Mud Bank was built. An’ ghostly 
enough they looked that night when my mind 
was full o’ superstitious dread ! 

* I slipped back into my boat, shoved her 
off, an' pulled for the quay. Would you 


believe it? Clearly defined against the sky- 
line, on the identical spot I'd just vacated, 
an’ waving a sort o' farewell, was the Spectre! 
If Davy Jones had been coming up astern 
with & boathook to grab me I'd not have 
rowed a better stroke than on that occasion! 

* However, after I slept on it—that is, I 
turned in and lay awake an' tried to think 
out & solution to the mystery. After a time 
I fancied I began to see things & bit clearer. 
A ghost must be either substance or shadow. 
By ascertaining what foundation there was 
for the former theory I should decide the 
latter. 

“The next afternoon, when the sun was 
sinking in the west, an' Black Point lit with 
purple an' gold, I put off to investigate, an' 
ran my boat ashore where I'd landed the 
night before. In a few minutes I'd seen— 
well, what there was to see! "Twas опу а 
few footprints, an' made by as pretty a little 
foot as а ever come across. So, says I to 
myself: ‘If the face matches the foot there 
didn't ought to be need to go love-making 
with the channel between, an’ here's a chap 
as is going to sail in the race!’ 

“ Now, Га not as yet solved the mystery о’ 
Black Point. I'd been given an idea which 
seemed to tally with & rumour that had been 
going about the village—o' love-making in 
high life that was cruelly opposed by a strong 
parental opposition. Here, then, was an 
adventure I could appreciate. Each suc- 
ceeding night at what I judged to be a 
favourable time, according as the tides served, 
I kept an eye on Black Point. In the end I 
obtained & second view of the Spectre. 

" On this occasion I edged my boat very 
cautiously ashore, slipped out, an’ crept as 
gently as I could up the shingle bank; but 
halfway up I dislodged a big pebble, that went 
down into the water with & splash. Straight- 
way I scrambled to the top: again only to 
find the Point deserted. 

“For a moment (in spite o' the footprints, 
which I had in my mind) I began to believe 
the Spectre was & genuine article. I went 
hot, then cold; a moment later my blood 
was frozen by one o' the most weird an' 
piercing screams that ever fell on human 
ears. Its echoes went away out over the 
channel, an’ then a terrible silence ensued. 

“ By an effort o’ will-power I presently got 
the use о’ my legs. I made good use о’ 'em 
to the edge o' the Point. I didn't hesitate 
for & moment, but took a header slop into 
deep water. The contact with the element 
revived me, I shot up to the surface, saw 
my boat a few yards away; swam to her an’ 
clambered aboard: then out oars an’ rowed 
from the uncanny spot as though—but 
never mind what! 

* Well, I'd not pulled a hundred yards 
when I heard something a-puffing an’ a- 
blowing astern o' me. My wits were too 
scattered to think decently, an’ I believed the 
Spectre had taken a header just as I had 
done myself! E | 

“Of a sudden the boat listed to port. I 
could see a monster (as I believed) peering 
at me over the gun'le. ‘Davy Jones!’ 
gasped I, an’ fell back over the thwart, Ay! 
but I thought the old man had come for me 
that night ! | 

*' Don't be a fool!’ harshly cried the— 
the object. ‘Just give me a lift into your 
boat.’ 

“Not I!’ said I desperately. 
place is down below, Davy!’ 

“«But, man, there's no time to lose!’ 
shouted he. ‘I'll swamp you if you don't 
lend a hand.’ | 

“(I may as well be drowned as—as —— 
but he had me there, as I didn’t know what 
sort o' company he kept! 

* * Didn't you hear a scream ?’ asks he. 

* ! The Spectre о’ Black Point?’ says L 

* The Devil!’ says hel 


‘Your 
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“<The Saints preserve us!’ cried I; an’ 
immediately the boat righted herself! But 
I were too scared to row away from the spot. 
I remained with my eyes fixed on Black 
Point. An’ I saw the figure o' a man come 
out o’ the water an’ climbthe bank. An’ all 
at once my courage came back, an’ I 
determined to see the adventure through. 
I sent the boat flying ashore, an’ were on the 
Point almost as soon as he. 

Я “(I can't see anything: can you?’ says 
e. ' 

* * What d'ye expect to see?’ says I. 

** A—8 woman!’ says he. 

** Oh! oh!’ says I, like one who's just 
got a clue to a secret. ‘So you knows some- 
thing about the Spectre o' Black Point?’ 

** * I am anxious about a lady who—who— 
see here, Ben Haulbowline,' suddenly calling 
me by name, ‘ you must know my secret, an’ 
help me out o' a difficulty.’ 

“<I knows you an’ your secret, sir,’ said 
I, having recognised him as the young heir 
to the manor, whose love-story I hinted at 
just now ; ; * but I don't just see your present 
difficulty.' 

"*lt's simple enough. A lady has been 
coming to this point to signal to me across 
the channel because the Squire will not allow 
me to meet her openly. I saw her on the 
Point (for from where I was stationed her 
figure was always clearly outlined). I saw 
her disappear an’ a man (you) take her 


place. Then I heard a scream, an’ saw you 
disappear. That's all—we're here! Now, 
where's the lady ?' 


* * Well, sir, said I, having by now had 


time to piece things together а bit, ‘it’s just 
my opinion I scared "the Spectre and she 
scared me!’ 


“+ Yes, yes!’ impatiently cried he. ‘But 
what has become of her? Why that terrible 
scream !’ 


“ Т began to look about me, knowing she'd 
и! опе shoreward. Near by was the hulk 
e old Waterlily, that had long ago 


made her last voyage. Her timbers were 
riven, an’ much o’ her planking gone, ex- 
posing her great ribs, with dark cavities 
between them. 

** * Come, sir!’ said I shortly, an’ led the 
way to the wreck. He immediately divined 
my thoughts, an’ darted ahead o’ me. He 
disappeared into the wreck, an’ before I 
could follow came bounding out with—with 
the Spectre in his arms! 

* Well, lads, we got her to between us, but 
уеге a long job. Something had given her 
& mortal fright, an' she rambled wildly o' 
*& horrid thing.' O' course, I thought she 
alluded to me, an' were very sorry. 

“In the end the young Squire told me to 
wait for him by the boat. He then took his 
lady in his arms, an’ carried her off shore- 
ward. "Twas midnight when he came back. 

“<: Ben,’ said he, * you've really done me a 
good turn to-night, an' I'll not forget. You 
can help me still further in this matter if 
you will ?’ 

“‘JIf it’s to help you win the lady, sir,’ 
said I, winking (an’ which o' course he didn't 
see in the darkness), ‘Ben Haulbowline’s the 
man for the job!’ He took me at my word, 
an' we carried the job through together. 

“In my own mind I were not satisfied 
about what had given the lady her fright, so 
next day, at low tide, I put off to the wreck. 
I soon found the cause o' the mischief—a 
monster Neddy [conger eel|—one о’ the 
biggest I've ever seen. In the darkness the 
young lady must have felt the great slimy 
thing glide around her legs. Depend on it 
'twern't a nice sensation for а high-bred 
young lady ! 

“ Neddy an’ I had as fine a set-to in the 
hold o' the old hulk as fisherman could wish 
for. He barked. at me like a dog, an’ his 
great eyes looked terrible in the dim, un- 
certain light. But he gave in at last, an’ I 
took my prize ashore. Salted an’ dried, he 
furnished me with conger steak the greater 
part o’ that winter!” 


“But that is not the end of the story; 
Ben,” said our spokesman, as the old man 
came to a stop. 

* Well, not exactly; but about all that 
would be o' interest to you boys; otherwise 
the yarn’s only half spun. Ah, well, On 
many occasions I was go- -between for the 
lovers in putting the young Squire across the 
harbour to Black Point. But they were 
found out at last, an’ the young Squire sent 
away by his angry father. But the young 
gentleman came to see me before he went; 
an’ when he’d suited himself with a smart 
little yacht, he sent for me to Brightlingsea, 
an'I went up an’ took charge o' her. We 
soon had her fitted out; set sail an' coasted 
down to the mouth o' our harbour ; ran in 
&t night, an' found the lady waiting for us 
(by arrangement, o' course) at Black Point. 
We took her aboard, an’ was out o' the 
harbour again without a soul knowing o’ our 
visit. 

“ They were married at a little church— 
for it had been all arranged—down Swanage 
way, by special license, an’ spent their 
honeymoon cruising round the coast. 

“ Before the year was out the old Squire 
had relented, acknowledged he had been in 
the wrong, an’ was ready to welcome ‘em 
home. An’ what a home-coming it was! 

“ After that the years seemed to come an’ 
go very quickly. The old Squire died, an’ 
&hen they came into their own. But you don't 
want me to tell o' them as they've been an' 
are to the poor. Their names are in every 
home about here, an’ with something tacked 
to’em as is meant for a blessing! | 

“As for me—yes, I might have heen a 
rich man—but—but 'twere my own fault. 
I'm better as I аш —І were independent 
then—I'm independent now. Riches to me 
might have been harmful. I've something 


better ’n riches—their friendship whenever 


Icare to claim it. They'd never see me want ; 
but so long as I can reap the harvest o' the 
sea, I'll live happy as I am." 


The Editor's Nightmare. 


By PAUL PRESTON. 
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WAKE ОР ! 


had been said; 
The cares of the day, all its bustle and 
worry, 
For publishing day is a trying one—very, 
Were playing bo-peep with the shadows of night, 
When a grim ғ ~™arition came stalking in sight. 


[WAS midnight—the Editor lay in his bed, 
The light was turned out, and his prayers 


A Spectre so frightful, no words can depict it! 

Now, some men, perhaps, would have risen and 
kicked it ; 

But editors never do anything silly, 

Though it must be confessed he lay still, willy-nilly, 

While the locks that were left him, though seldom 
u , 

Stood straight up on end, and he trembled unduly. 
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` “Tm come,” cried the Spectre, and leaped on his chest, 


“To haunt thee for ever and banish thy rest; 

For know, Mister Editor, I and my sprites, 

Having vexed all thy days, will now vex all thy 
nights; 

For numbers unnumbered acknowledge me Leader, 

My prey is thy peace and my name ‘Ovnstant 
Reader |'” 


So saying, tle Spectre gave vent to a yell, 

When lo ! from all sides there came ru-hing, pell-mell, 

An army of Querie- in bodily form, 

A gambolling, capering, chattering swarm, 

And, taunting and gibing, with flendish delight, 

They danced round his bed and they mocked at bis 
fright. 


Round about went the rout with a step light and 
rapid, 

Queries long, lank, aud thin ; Queries hagy and vapid ; 

Nonsensical Queries and Queries insane ; 

Identical Queries again and again. 

Round and round ran the rabble, with twist and 
with twirl, 

Til the Editor's head seemed to join in the whirl 


Each one tweaked his nose till he roared like a bull; 
Euch separate hair yot a separate pull ; 
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THE EDITOR'S NIGHTMARE, 


Then the villainous Vandals, with grins upangelie, 
Of his private penates left not e’en a relic; 

While, ever enthroned on the Editor's chest, 

Sat the grim “Constant Reader " enjoying the jest. 


But his mirth was short-lived, and at band was his 
doom, 

For a Sandow-lke figure stalked into the room;  * 

He stretched out his biceps and clutched by the 
hair ; 

The imp who'd mistaken a “chest” for a chair,  , 

And, flinging him down midst his Queries, he said, 

“Нез now in your power—drive Aim ої his 
head,” : 


* Agreed !" cried the impe, and they started full sail 
By asking his weight and the length of his tail, 
The size of his boots, and to say if ‘twas true 

He lived in Whitechapel or in Timbuctoo ; 
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To state the ful] cost of two halfpenny buns, 
And whether his children were daughters or sons. 


They asked what he thought of the blithe ~ Kan- 
garoos” ; 

The age, height, and weight of the “Varsity 
crews"; 

To say, by return, when a door's nof a door, 

And whether a couple plus two still make four ; 

To give them the Preterite Pluperfect Tense 

Of a verb in Choctaw without any sense, 


They asked him his private opinion of ‘‘Socker,” 

And whether 'twas right to keep grub in your 
locker ; 

To state all he knew about Ranji and Fry, 

And whether he thought golf a * rotter,” and why; 

To prophesy whether Maclaren’s next team—— 

But the Editor woke, and, behold, "twas a dream ! 
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Alfreds Home To-day. 
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- HERE'S thunder in the attic; there's 
J a roar upon the stair ; 
5 A crash of falling lumber, and 
shout; | 
And Pater, in bewilderment, 
from his chair 
To: wonder what the rumpus is about. 
His pleasant nap is over, and he realises now 
Why Morpheus abruptly went away, 
And sighs in explanation of that most as- 
tounding row: 
"Ah! Alfred has come home again to- 
day!" 


is startled 


The nerves of all the family this agitation 


wears— 
A state of things extending to the 
cat; 
And, when we humbly venture to “ investi- 
gate affairs," 


1t's—'*only Alfred looking for his bat." 
There's mud upon the carpet that an army 
might have left ; 
The dog's excitement 
sublime ; 
And through the rooms and passages, of 
normal sense bereft, 
He gallops after Alfred all the time. 


touches the 


“ Young Teddy" puffs and pants away 
with rounded cheeks aglow ; 
His puckered brow right honestly per- 
spires ; 
And frequently his rebel lips will murmur 
‘soft and low: 
“It’s jolly rough, this pumping up his 
tyres | ” 
But somehow, though the fagging may be 
hardly what he likes, 
The rhythm of his labour seems to say: 
“ Bravo, for all the outings we shall have 
upon our bikes! 
For Alfred has come home again to-day ! ” 
|. JOHN LEA. 
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An “Off” Afternoon in the Navy. 


[Photo by Bolake 
Heaving the Lead. 
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T was a beautifulafternoon. Alongside 
the ladder lay the cutter, waiting to 
cast off. Every officer in the ship, 

who was not on duty, was going to 
the picnic. The captain, who enjoyed a 
picnic as heartily as the youngest, was to 
follow in his galley with the “ chief "—the 
fleet-engineer. Our destination was the beach 
by a lonely headland in the Mediterranean. 
In the cutter we had a “ soccer ” football, some 
tennis-balls, and a bar of wood for rounders, 
with various toweis and bathing-costumes. 

At last all was ready, the sail was set, the 
rope cast off, and away we went before a 
following wind. The commander for naviga- 
tion took the helm, the midshipmen strewed 
themselves on rugs under and on the thwarts, 
and their seniors spread themselves out aft 
as comfortably as circumstances would 
permit. We were a jovial party, all bent on 
enjoying the afternoon to the utmost. 

The headland was about a mile from the 
ship. A thin strip of sand ran along the 
edge of the sea. Beyond, a short mile away, 
roge some low mountains. For the most 
part they were bare and rocky, gleaming grey 
in the brilliant sunlight. But here and there 
were valleys and ravines, affording shelter 
for some trees, and occasionally a tiny stream 
came glinting down. Between beach and 
hills was a flat waste, relieved by a few shrubs 
and trees, and broken, a short distance from 
the sea, by a large swamp. On the right the 
hills sloped gently down to the headland, 
while on the left a small stream ran into the 
sea, beyond which the low-lying ground, 
covered with coarse grass and dotted with 
scanty trees and shrubs, stretched away into 


the haze and into the distant mountains. It. 


was a wild and desolate spot; yet beautiful, 
with the deep blue sky above, the bright 
sunshine, and the sparkling waves. 

When we had all landed, the football was 
brought out to set things going. By the 
perversity of fate it was kicked into the 
swamp. One of the midshipmen, a giant in 
physique and irrepressible in disposition, 
walked carefully out on the thick tufts of 
grass to get it. He slipped and fell. He 
was white before his fall— face, shirt, and 
trousers. He rose with the front half of him 
one even, slimy black. With a handkerchief, 
which even a stoker would have regarded as 
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too vile for further use, he mopped at his 
eyes and mouth, and coughed and choked 
and spluttered. We coughed and choked 
and spluttered too. In fact, the commander 
was the first to recover his gravity and 
humanity sufficiently to lend a helping hand. 
Then the.“ middy’s ” friends quickly sur- 
rounded him, and rubbed and scraped, and 
gradually restored his face to a dirty brown 
and his flannels to a dirty grey. For quite 
five minutes the victim was silent and sub- 
dued. Then broad smiles chased each other 
across his face and he was himself again. 

However, vigorous as had been his friends’ 
exertions, he decided to supplement them 
with a bathe. His example was followed by 
others. Now, a bathing costume was de 
rigueur—especially as the captain was present. 
Several, who had come unprepared and now 
wished to bathe, were therefore obliged to 
wait until some of their more provident 
comrades had finished. Among the im- 
provident was a sub-lieutenant. He waited 
until one of the midshipmen was out of the 
water, secured the loan of his costume, 
carried it off, and deposited it by him as he 
undressed. But the rightful owner of this 
apparel was another midshipman, who had 
only lent it to the first, and now wished to 
bathe himself. Unable to obtain a satis- 
factory account of his missing property, he 
prowled along the beach in search of it. 
Just as the “sub” finished undressing he 
espied it, pounced upon it, and hastily 
retreated to a safe distance, to the intense 
indignation of the **sub," who discovered 
his loss one second too late. The denuded 
"sub"' dilated at some length on the 
personal failings of this midshipman, and 
then made pointed remarks about the 
character of midshipmen in general. 

Having thus soothed his justly ruffled 
feelings, he hailed the only other bather who 
was leaving the water, and asked for his 
costume. But it was “ booked." Меап- 
while, we who were not bathing were enjoying 
the scene as we lounged on the grass some 
distance from the sea. It was then that I 
heard the captain mutter to the “chief,” 
with a sardonic smile: “The proprieties 
would be better served if he would just get 
into the water." However, the disappointed 
*,sub"' now appealed to us, and bawled an 
inquiry whether we could supply him with 
the desired article. This was too much for 
us. He was greeted with shouts of laughter 
and derisive cries of “Go in! Go in!" 
Suddenly he seemed to realise the absurdity 
of the situation, and, turning, hurriedly dis- 
appeared into the sea. 

After the bathing a proposal for a three- 
legged race was received with enthusiasm. 
A course was decided on of about a hundred 
yards. The track, the best available, left 
much to be desired. It was coarse rough 
grass, interspersed with patches of sand and 
tufts of reeds, and was neither very level nor 
very smooth. Large handkerchiefs, sashes, 
straps, and even bootlaces were in great 
demand, and soon the numerous competitors 
had sorted themselves into pairs and were to 
be seen tying themselves up—sometimes, 
too, ‘‘ tying themselves" up metaphorically, 
when they made their first unsteady efforts 
to run. After a sufficient interval for 
practice, we all ranged up in a long line, the 
signal was given, and away rushed the 
majority. But several pairs were not ready. 
They and the starter yelled to us to stop; 
But we, fired with praiseworthy emulation, 
utterly regardless of their shouts and abuse, 
raced for a finish. Each pair was solely 
intent on reaching that winning-post first if 


possible, whatever might be happening; b 


behind. When all was over and matters had 
been explained, it was agreed to have another 
race. This time all went well, and the 
whole line tore madly off with a single eye 
for that distant goal. There were only two 
casualties. Of course the irrepressible mid- 
shipman figured inone. The other happened 
to one of the outside pairs, who tripped and 
sprawled, and were left discussing with some 
heat whose was the fault. The winning pair, 
the same in both heats, were duly congratu- 
lated on their victory, and the various competi- 
tors having recovered breath, the next part 
of the programme began—a game of rounders. 

Everyone, from the captain downwards, 
joined. Sides were picked, captains tossed 
up, and soon the fun grew fast and furious. 
Catches were held and dropped, advice was 
showered upon the bowlers, and those whose 
elementary knowledge of the rules occasion- 
ally imperilled the innings of their side were 
vigorously exhorted to use their heads, even 
if they could not use their arms. 

At last a mighty hit from a brawny 
engineer sent the ball far over * deep mid- 
on's" head into the sea. The three fielders 
near rushed up, but paused at the water’s 
edge. There lay the ball, rocking gently on 
the waves, well out of reach, and evidently in 
waist-deep water. Meanwhile the engineer, 
panting but undaunted, was making rounder 
after rounder. The *ins" were cheering 
madly, while the “ outs " were in an uproar, 
hurling sarcasm and invective at the hesi- 
tating trio, and demanding the ball in no 
measured terms. Yet still the trio hesitated, 
and still the engineer, gasping but indoinit- 
able, raced round. 

The irrepressible midshipman saved the 
situation. Coming up from “ long-off’’ he 
was persuaded to undress, and, wading out to 
the ball, he put an end to the engineer’s 
triumphal progress. But it was obvious 
that he must not be allowed to dress again. 
The brawny batsman might repeat his 
stroke. The trio therefore, by judicious 
praise and flattery, induced him to don a 
bathing-costume and a towel, and remain 
permanently in the sea. When it was the 
turn of his side to bat, he adopted a more 
civilised garb, discarding the towel and add- 
ing a pair of shoes and a woollen sweater. 

Before long the youthful giant, clad in his 
incongruous garments, avenged his side. 
They who were so lately triumphant now had 
the chagrin of watching the ball dancing on 
the waves, while their opponents cheered 
and added successive rounders to their score. 
But the “sub " came forward to champion 
his side, and thereafter “ sub " and midship- 
man took turns at this sea fielding. Yet 
even heroism is apt to evaporate under the 
influence of prosaic, but unfavourable cir- 
cumstances. The wind was chill. Now 
bathing is one thing, standing knee-deep in 
water in the airiest of costumes is another. 

The heroes “ struck ’’—‘ struck ” so em- 
phatically that they began to dress. Thus 
abruptly ended an exciting game. The 
announcement of the mess-man that tea was 
ready dispelled any shadow of disappointment. 

After a generous meal the amateur photo- 
graphers set to work, and “ snapped ” us, as 
we reclined in Roman fashion round the 
viands, from north and south and east and 
west. Then the more energetic suggested 
“ soccer.” But we seniors declined. We 
lay basking in the sun, chatting or dreaming 
or admiring the energy of the footballers. 
But soon the sinking sun warned us that our 
time was up. Regretfully we climbed into 
the cutter, and, two to an oar, as the breeze 


tHe ака away, pulled with many a song for 
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Some Novel Christmas Cards, and How to Make Them. 


ZN the “B.O.P.” for April, 1902, I gave 
* readers a few suggestions with regard 
to paper carving. As paper carving 
lends itself readily to Christmas 
cards, especially in conjunction with photo- 
graphy, a few further remarks just now may 
not be out of place. 

Photography itself is so largely and ably 
treated in these pages that I scarcely need 
attempt to describe that art, but may at once 
proceed to show how it ean be used at this 
season in connection with paper cutting. 

Although the summer of 1902 has not 
been full of sunshine, yet my photographic 
readers will at least havea few negatives from 
which prints suitable for Christmas cards may 
be made. True, no doubt, you may get hun- 
dreds of artistic mounts ready to your hand, 
yet there is a pleasure in sending your friends, 
at the festive season, examples of your own 
work. You will not be scattering them 
broadcast, and those to whom you do forward 
one will, I am sure, appreciate something 
new. 

Now,if you have followed the directions in 
my former article, you will easily be able to 
turn out n respectable number of cards, with 
little trouble as far as carving is concerned. 

In the first place get prints made, and you 
may here use your individual taste both in 
selection and process. It does not matter 
greatly what size you use, but the ordinary 
quarter-plate is very convenient, and will be 
large enough for most pictures. 
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For a printing process І prefer Bromide 
Paper ; but that is no reason why you should 
not use your own method if it is likely to 
bring better results. The specimen cards 
reproduced herewith have been done on 
Bromide, and the descriptions hereinafter 
mentioned apply to a black-and-white process 
of some sort or another. 

Let us suppose, therefore, that you have 
made a number of suitable prints in Bromide. 
Trim these carefully and with discretion, 
noticing to cut the edges at true right angles. 
Nothing spoils the effect of a nice print more 
than carelessly done trimming. 

Again, in trimming these prints we are 
not restricted to any size. There is a 
delightful freedom, and therefore do not 
keep in any questionable part that can be 
conveniently done away with. Where prints 
have to be a certain size one is forced occa- 
sionally to “ grin and bear " these eyesores ; 
but in this instance we cut our mounts to 
suit the prints. 

Procure some mounting boards. These 
you may get either dark green, or brown, 
etc. etc. They are similar in colour to 
the “Nature Mounts" sold for ordinary 
purposes, only they have a smooth surface, 
and are about } in. in thickness. Picture- 
framers use these mounts for large photos, 
but no doubt you might get them from any 
art store or stationer. If, however, you 
prefer it, you may get ordinary quarter-plate 
slip-in mounts in practically the same 
material. If possible, procure a large board 
of the de; red colour, and cut your own 
mounts. 


By Davin HORNE, JUN., 
Author of * Paper Carving.” 


(Illustrated by the AUTHOR.) 


Also get & tube of Chinese White (water- 
colour), along with a small brush—camel- 
hair will do nicely, as it is merely to hold 
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not wish to cast reflections on any of them; 
yet it is wonderful how easily an ordinary 
square, one part steel and the other mahogany 
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a little of the colour; and last, but not least 
provide that important instrument, a sharp- 
edged pocket-knife. But, stay! I forgot to 
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mention а joiner’s square. You will require 
it to get true right angles. 

By the way,I find a steel square invalu- 
able when prints have to be trimmed. There 


are many trimmers on the market. and I do 


with a brass face, will perform the opera- 
tion. 
Set the square on the edge of a table or 
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box, with the short end nearest you. Lay 
the print face up and with the part which 
you wish cut away overlapping the steel 
edge, and then one single cut with a large- 
blade knifé rids you, of the undesirable 
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margin. Once having. got one edge true, it 
is an easy matter to trim the remaining sides 
by placing the cut edge close to the brass, 
and repeating the operation. (See fig. 1). 
To return, however: let us suppose you 
have an ordinary quarter-plate print, trimmed 
ready for mounting. Cut a square of your 
mount, say about 6 in. in length by 4} broad. 
If the photo is oblong, mount the print close 


up to one corner, leaving a wide margin both’ 


at the right side and the bottom. Rub in 
the paste, or whatever “ mountant ” you use, 
thoroughly, and allow it to dry until it feels 
sticky all over, then place print on the 
mount, and squeegee or rub it into contact. 
Many amateurs come to grief by simply ap- 
plying the “ mountant ” and at once placing 
the print on the mount, 

If one uses too much “ mountant,” out it 
comes when the print is rubbed down; and 
again, if too little is used, up the mount 
rises in a tantalising manner. If the 
“ mountant " is well rubbed in, however, and 
allowed to dry a trifle, until it feels sticky, 
mounting is not likely to trouble one. 

Mount as many prints as may be required, 
and if you use upright prints place them on 
the mount on the same principle. 

I have hitherto presumed that you are 
able to carve at least simple designs on card- 
board, as described in the April number, 
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pages 411 and 412. .When using photo- 
graphy and paper-carving together, simple 
designs are effective enough for all practical 
purposes; and again, even too much of a 
good thing is out of place occasionally, 
although that can hardly be said of the 
“BO?” 

Now if you look at No. 1, you will see I 
have simply used a single pansy-blossom. 
At the moment of writing I do not know 
how the pansy will appear in the illustration, 
but it forms a pleasing contrast to the photo. 
All readers of the “ B.O.P." will not live near 
the sea, but those who do, and who are able 


. to transfer wave studies to paper, will find 


them very acceptable by those living inland. 
There is no “ get up” about the sea. It is 
perfectly natural, ever changing, always 
fascinating. With care you may make dozens 
of wave and sea scapes. Photos of waves and 
rocks are understood by all. Perhaps, how- 
ever, I have a special leaning towards the 
sea, living as І до in the Orkneys, where also 
the photo was taken. 

You will remember me mentioning Chinese 
White and alittle brush. Take а drop or two 
of the colour on the brush, and, letting it be 
thin enough to run somewhat freely, transfer 
a little of the colour to a clean pen. 

By using the brush to charge the pen you 
will be able to avoid blots or drops of colour 
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from spoiling the mount. - You may now. 
print in a title to the photo if desired, or you 
may at once proceed to draw a suitable motto. 
If desirable, you may carve in the motto with 
your knife ; yet I think you will find it easier to 
carve the first capital, and the flourish stroke 
at the end, of ** Christmas " in Example 1. 
You may colour over the carved letter with 
the brush if it be fine enough ; and now Ex- 
ample 1 is finished. 

In your circle of acquaintances you will 
in all likelihood number one who is a strong 
believer in boating; perhaps a snapshot 
after the lines of No. 2 would please him. 
The little canoe pictured therein is built of 
canvas; but whether after the “ B.O.P.” 
model or not I am unable to say. Its 
owner, however, seems to be enjoying him- 
self quite as much as if he were on board 
one of the larger yachts which are scudding 
along a mile or two out. 

Now it must not be supposed that the 
photos shown on the two examples are to be 
considered as hard-and-fast rules. I merely 
place them and the designs before readers of 
the * B.O.P." as suggestions. It will remain 
to each individual “ Camerist "' to use his own 
pictures, mottoes, etc. In all your work, 
whether photos or carving, use “ brains.” 
Try to impress your own individuality on 
your work as far as possible. 
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HILE wrapped in peaceful sleep I lay 
( There came a dread nightmare: 
I stood upon a footoall field, 
di The only watcher there. 


п. 
I asked them why they did not start. 
Out spoke the referee: 
He said, they'd lost the ball, aud so 
They'd just make shift with me, 
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An Awful Dream. 


I said, my shape was almost square; 
I'd no more bounce than wood. 

They said, ob ! well, they didn’t mind, 
They'd do the best they could. 


IV. 
They placed me on the centre-line, 
The refs shrill whistle blew; 
The centre passed me deftly on, 
And up the field I flew. 


———e CE 


v. 
One moment, high up in the air, 
Then down with sounding thud; 
Fast shower'd the kicks, and thicker grew 
My oovering of mud. 


VL 
Then as I woke, a voice exclaimed : 
“I've thumped you long enough; 
So if you can't wake when your called, 
Stay where you are, you maf!” 
HERBERT J. BRANDON. 


A Surprise Holiday Visit. 


By PauL PRESTON. 
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WANTED quiet. Not that I had had 
anything else for months past, but the 
quiet of Pump Court and the quiet of 
shore or wold are two entirely different 

things. There may be some suggestion in 
the distant roar of the Strand of the constant 
boom of the ocean or the music of the wind 
in the pines, but it only appeals to the ear 
and not to the eye, so is a little unsatisfac- 
tory, to say the least of it. Ifa fellow could, 
as Shakespeare—or is it Bacon ? —says, 


“hold a fire in his hands 
By thinkiug on the frosty Caucasus," 


he might be content to enjoy & holiday by 
proxy, bet, to tell you the truth, I was just 
sick and tired of town and fairly pined for a 
whiff of the briny. 

I was pulling my letters about, cracking 
my matutinal egg, and wondering if this 
hermit life would ever make a real live 
barrister of me, when my eye fell on a letter 
addressed in the well-remembered execrable 
fist of ** Bannock ” Garland. 

Dear old Bannock! We were at Duxstone 
together and went up to Cambridge in 
company. А mel I shall never forget the 
last Commem. Miss Garland — Mildred 
Garland I should say—came up to see the 
fun, and Bannock and I—I mean I and 
Bannock—spent a whole week in her com- 
pany. We did enjoy ourselves. Well, I 
never remember hearing Bannock say he did, 
but I can answer for myself, and when Mil- 


dred was saying good-bye to me just round 


the corner by the booking-office, she said she 
had never enjoyed herself so much in all her 
life—which, perhaps, was not saying much, 
seeing she was only eighteen at the time. 


flies ! 


‘is at many points on 


That was ten months ago now. How time 
I might as well explain here that we 
called Garland “ Bannock ” because his name 
was Bruce. Well, what had old Bannock 
got to say? 

“Dear old Bonus " (my name is Goode, 
by the way, Frank Fairfield Goode), “ we are 


just packing up our traps and leaviug the 


Court to the owls and the bats for & few 
weeks, while we rusticate or vegetate or 
navigate—as you will—down at Ellacombe. 
You know we have a little eyrie there— 
perched like an eagle's nest on the very face 
of the cliff. So, with better reason than 
common" (this was & smack at his own 
cognomen) “ we call it Cliff Cottage. It’s an 
awfully jolly spot. If you were to fall out of 
your bedroom window you'd probably get 
I morning tub-—after a fall of a couple of 

undred feet—in the Channel, and on the 
other side of the street, so to speak, are the 
rocks of Ushant! 

“Well, so much for that. The main 
question is, ‘ Will you spend the vacation with 
us?’ Mildred says there are simply tons of 
fossils in the face of the cliff, and she seems 
to know, somehow or other, that you are an 
amateur stone-breaker. She’s going to make 
a cabinet herself, and would like your help. 
If fossilising grows stale we can bike. The 
roads are splendid about here --at least as 
far as surface is concerned—but so terribly 
hilly. The road from the nearest station, 
Halcombe, runs ош the top of the cliff and 

y separated from it by 
a loose stone wall. Ellacombe is ten miles 
from the station, and, just half a mile on the 
near side of it, a gap in the wall leads down 
by a winding cliff path to Oliff Cottage. 


‘want to ride with 
"hour. Don’t вау no, old fellow. Indeed, we 


crock 1 ’’ 


“As you'll bring your bike you can ride 


the nine and a-half miles, and if you'll tell 


me by letter when you can arrive, I'll meet 
you. It’s no use wiring. The carrier 
can bring your bag along, but you wouldn't 
him at three miles an 


shall not take no for an answer." 
But, alas and alack! it was apparently not 


.to be. I wrote dear old Bannock a line to 


say I'd write definitely later, when I knew 
how the cat was going to jump. Well, it 


‘jumped the wrong way, and I found myself 
‘detained in town. I was awfully vexed 
‘about it. 


I did so want to add a few choice 
specimens to my collection of fossils. 
I wrote to say I could not come, and said 


‘how sorry and disappointed I.was. Dear 
. old Bannock replied by return saying that he 
‘should not give up the expectation of seeing 
. me in spite of my letter, and that if I found 


at the last moment that I could come I 


‘must not hesitate to take them by surprise. 


Little did he think what a meaning his 


: words would have in the course of the week. 


Surprise, indeed! The word is too weak. 
He ought to have said, * Do not hesitate to 
amaze us" But thereby hangs my tale, so 
I must not anticipate. 

By all that was wonderful, on the Thars- 
day before Christmas I had а letter by the 


first post which set me free. Should I go 


after all? I thought of those fossils and 
how | hone Mildred —I only called her 
by her Christian name in my thoughts— 
would be not to havo the benefit of my 
experience in commencing the cabinet, and 
I made up my mind to pack iny nightshirt 
and start instanter. 

But what about my bike? I would have 
left it behind only for that ten-mile walk, 
for it was something of a crock by this time, 
and I hadn’t overhauled it. However, it 
would serve. - 

I studied my Bradshaw. What a pokey 
place Halcombe must be! It was the 
nearest station to Ellacombe. I could reach 
Exeter fast enough, but after that came the 
Downshire and Moorshire Joint Line, and, 
between them, they “made a mull” of it. 
Even by the first train down I could not get 
to Halcombe before 9 r.m., if the train were 
punctual, and then I was stil ten miles 
from my destination. Yes, I should be quiet 
undoubtedly. 

I had to change four timee in all, and once 
my bike was so nearly carried on that the 
guard just flung it out as the train was 
starting. Well for me that it was “only a 
Then I had to wait an hour at 
Exeter. They were sweeping the metals or 
something. I suppose it was the Downshire 
and Moorshire Joint annual cleaning, or 
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perhaps the trains had been too punctual 
lately, and they were making up for gained 
time. 

Behold me, then, at Halcombe about 9.45. 
I got out of the train like a thief in the night. 
Shouldn’t I surprise them? It seemed like 
landing in a field, but the solitary porter 
guided me to the road and took my tip as 
aptly as if he had been at Waterloo—I mean 
the railway station, not the battle. 

I asked him about the road. 

“Tt be a nazty bit o’ road, zur,” said he. 

“ Indeed? " I queried. “ Rough ? ” 

" Naw, it be nat zo bad, but it'll be oop ’ill 
vrom thic to Eversedge—vive mile, zur, an’ 
down 'ill till ee соот down after Ellacombe 
— vive mile moor, I s'pose." 

“ Are the inclines steep ? ” I further asked. 

“ Well, ees, at places. Do ee mind waalken 
а bit? The rooad’s braad enough, an’ you 
canna missit. Ef yo'd run aff it theer's on’y 
wan way, d'eezee? Ha! ha l—over the cliff." 

I smiled, thanked him, mounted, and 
vanished round the corner. lt was & long 
tug up to Eversedge, where the cliff reached 
its culmination. It was moonlight, but a 
white mist lay over the sea beneath me. 

I sped along downhill at а fine rate. The 
exhilarating air, and the glorious feeling of 
power, which is & special feature of night 
riding, made me less careful than I ought to 
have been. But the road was white, and fairly 
broad, and the surface was excellent. I saw 
no reason for special care, for I had ridden 
brakeless for years, and free wheels were not 
invented. 

As I descended the mist began to rise. It 
was really I descending to its level. Over 
the wall on my left it looked like the surface 
of a white sea, but there was no mist on the 
road. І could barely keep my feet upon the 
pedals now, and I began to feel a little 
trepidation. The road made a sudden dip 
and my pace increased. I almost stood upon 
my pedals, laying hold of the back of my 
saddle with my left hand to double my power. 

I was fast losing control. Still I kept my 
head, only thinking that perhaps I had ridden 
without a brake once too often. I back-pedalled 
with might and main now, my shoulders 
rising and falling with the heave. 

Click ! clank ! clack! The strain had proved 
too much for a three-year-old chain. It had 
snapped! I set my teeth, placed my feet on 
the rests, braced my body back, gripped the 
handles firmly, and strove to keep cool. 

Away I went, faster, faster. The wal on 
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the left became a streak, the rocks to the 
right flew to the rear. — | 

“Heaven send a clear road and I'll win 
through yet," I cried aloud. I had scarcely 
spoken when the road swerved sharply to 
the right. I made a desperate attempt to 
negotiate the corner. In vain! The front 
wheel went bump against the low wall— 
mercifully low!—and I shot like an arrow 
from a cross-bow, clear over the top, into a 
sea of mist. 

I alighted, head foremost of course, in the 
midst of a gorse-bush, which so broke my fall 
that I turned a somersault, clutched the 
prickly branches, and then hung with out- 
stretched arms and dangling feet over a preci- 
pice evidently going sheer down to the shore. 

I sought a foothold, but found none. The 
rock was smooth. My only hope in life was 
the bush. Thank heaven, it was a tough 
one! I tried to draw myself up to the grassy 
marge, which I knew must intervene between 
the wall and the extreme verge of the cliff, 
else my descent to the shore would only 
have been a matter of moments. 
had fallen farther than Ihad at first thought. 
The gorse grew out of the rock face, and was 
quite ten feet from the top. My only hope, 
& last one, consisted in holding tight. 

I could hardly see my feet, strangely 
enough, for I was, as it were, standing on 
the top of the mist, so sharply was it de- 
fined. Icould hear the beating of my heart, 
and I could hear, too, & more dreadful 
sound—the thunder of the restless breakers 
upon the jagged rocks at the base of the 
cliff. The fact that I could not see the 
dreadful precipice down which I should fall 
did my hold slacken, or the branches break, 
only added to the horror of my situation. I 
imagined the sheer drop, the cruel rocks, 
the chafing, devouring sea, and I pitied myself 
profoundly. 

Ishouted until I was hoarse, but I had 
sought solitude, and found it. І got 
nothing but an echo and the dull boom of 
the sea in reply. My arms ached intoler- 
ably, and I could feel the blood from count- 
less scratches trickling down my face. My 
hands had now acquired that involuntary 
hold which seemed as if it would never un- 
clasp, but which I knew was liable to yield 
suddenly and irretrievably. 

How long I had hung I could not say. 
Perhaps but а short time, but it seemed an 
age. A drowsy feeling seized me, and I felt 
I must let go. Again I shouted, and yet 
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І found I © 


again, with all the vigour of despair, and 
then I closed my eyes to shut out my own 
imagination. 

My head was turned to the left, and, when 
I again opened my eyes, I thought I had lost 
my wits, for, emerging from the mist, were 
the head and shoulders of a girl—a veritable 
maid of the mist !—enveloped іп а “cloud” 
which the sex loves to knit. The head 
stopped and uttered a very human cry, after 
which—hard study is so enervating—I must 
have swooned, for I remember nothing more. 

When I came round, as I did five minutes 
or less afterwards, I lay eight feet or so 
below my gorse-bush. I am 5 ft. 114 in. in 
my stockings. Yes, І say, I lay about eight 
feet, more or less, below the bush—which, 
after all, probably saved my life—and, readers, 
less than a foot from the stooping form of 
Mildred Garland ! Dear old Bannock, too, was 
on the other side. They were just preparing 
to lift me head and heels. 

I had actually been hanging within a foot 
or two of the path that led down to the 
cottage, and didn’t know it! But, then, it 
might have been a thousand for aught I 
knew to the contrary. 

The bike was, of course, a wreck. If 
appearances were anything to go by, it 
might have been in collision with a steam- 
roller. Mildred shuddered when we were 
examining it together next morning. Then 
she laughed—she has a particularly musical 
laugh—when she thought of me hanging on 
for dear life when a drop of a foot or two 
would have landed me safe and sound on the 
path. But how was I to know? 

Bannock said the doctor had ordered 
him to take cycle exercise, sohe went for a 
spin every morning. He was always a good 
sort, was old Bannock! І suppose I should 
have gone with him if my bike had not been 
a wreck, and a hopeless one at that. There 
was no help for it, so Mildred and I were 
obliged to hunt fossils together nearly all day 
long. 

Bannock did break out once and say he 
wished the fossils far enough, but Mildred 
showed him the lovely Cycloptius I had 
discovered the day before, and he turned 
away with a sigh. Poor old boy! He may 
learn even to enjoy “ fossilising " some day. 
There is no telling. 

I spoke to the mater on Monday and she 
said, if Mildred was agreeable, she was. 
But she made me promise never to ride again 
without & brake. 


Bear-Hunting v. “ Footer.” 


LTHOUGH I zm English I was born 

in St. Petersburg, Where father was 

& doctor with a large practice not 

only in the English colony, but also 

among Russians. One of his patients was a 

certain Prince Ivan Ivanich Epifomotf who 

lived next door to us. The Prince was an 

admirer of everything English, and especi- 

ally of all our outdoor games and sports; 

and his only child, a little boy called Vanya (a 

familiar form of the name Ivan or John), took 
а greut fancy to me. 

As I was a couple of years older, and very 
big and strong for my age, Vanya used to 
look upon me as quite a hero, while I rather 
patronised him as only a “kid.” But we 
were both really exceedingly fond of each 
other, and we were almost constantly together 
until father left Russia and went back to Eng- 
land, where I was sent, first to a preparatory 
school, and then to Rugby. 


By тне Rev. Е. E. BRADFORD, M.A. (Охом.). 


When I had been at Rugby about five 
years, and was high up in the school and 
captain of the first football fifteen, I received 
an invitation from Vanya (whose father was 
now dead) to spend Christmas with him and 
his mother at St. Petersburg. 

With my parents’ consent I joyfully 
accepted it; and soon after I was speeding 
across Europe to the Northern capital. 
When my long journey was ended, and I got 
out on the platform of the Warsaw railway 
station, I looked out eagerly for my old 
friend and playmate. I hardly know what I 
expected, yet somehow, when a brilliant and 
rather foppish young gentleman in the 
gorgeous uniform of the Imperial Page 
Corps, with a sword dangling at his side, 
came to meet me, I was unreasonably dis- 
appointed. Vanya (for of course it was he) 
rushed over to me with both hands extended, 
and I am sure that he waa going to embrace 


and kiss me in Russian fashion. But this 
made me freeze into the very stiffest and 
shyest of British public schoolboys. 

I hastily drew back and we shook hands 
rather frigidly. All the time that we were 
in the station, and while we were driving 
home, I kept casting covert glances at my 
companion. I had been prepared to find 
him altered, of course, but I had never 
dreamt that he would have grown into such 
a dandified popinjay as this! "e 

When we got out of the sledge and entered 
the old house on the English Quay, even 1t 
seemed to have changed! The fact was that 
I had grown unaccustomed to Russian 
magnificence, and the vast hall, with its 
double flight of marble steps at the far end, 
struck a chill into me directly I entered. 
Nor was there anything home-like in the 
long suite of reception-rooms beyond it. 
They all looked to me just alike—with the 
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same huge chandeliers reflected in the same 
polished parqueted floors, and the same 
white and gold folding-doors leading from 
one to another. Even my bedroom was 
decorated like a ball.room. 

As soon as I had washed and changed my 
travelling clothes, I had to sit out a long, 
formal dinner; and when I heard the 
gorgeously liveried footmen addressing my 
boy friend as “ Your Excellency ” and allud- 
ing to him as “ the Prince," I could hardly 
fancy he was really the same individual as 
the simple, unaffected child I had known so 
well of old. Soon after dinner the Princess 
retired, and Vanya and I were left alone. 

Looking back, I can see that he wasas much 
chilled by my British reserve as I was by his 
semi-Eastern magnificence ; and I think that 
it was partly to melt the ice that he began 
to talk affectionately of old days. "I 
remember what a hero I used to think you," 
he said with a smile, “ and how I envied your 
skill in games and sports. Are you still as 
fond of them as you used to be ? ” 

. “Oh, yes,” I answered, rather glad to be able 

to show off my one strong point ; “but I go 
in for footer chiefly now. I am captain of 
footer at Rugby, you know." I had a faint 
hope that he would be sufficiently familiar 
with things English to appreciate the import- 
ance of this announcement. But, to my sur- 
prise, he said with evident disappointment— 

“Footer! Is that your favourite amuse- 
ment now ? ” 

* Well, of course I go in for other things 
too,” I answered, rather nettled by his 
slighting tone, “and naturally I play cricket 
in summer; but during the winter footer 
takes up most of my time." 

"Really!" Vanya ejaculated in such a 
tone that I felt as if I should like to box his 
ears. “Of course I don’t know much about 
footer," he went on, running his white 
fingers through his scented hair, “and I 
don’t want to say anything against it. But 
I must say I prefer more manly sports, such 
as test one’s courage and powers of endu- 
rance—like hunting, for example. Now, 
there is a fellow who has ringed a bear on 
one of our estates about twenty versts (a 
verst = 4 mile) from here. I was thinking 
of getting up a party to shoot it the day 
after to-morrow. You will find that better 
fun than footer, I fancy!” 

I was so furious at the scornful way in 
which he had spoken of my favourite sport 
that I began to attack his out of sheer con- 
trariety. “І don’t know about bear- hunting 
requiring much courage," I said with a dis- 
agreeable laugh. ‘You get a whole army of 
men against a single bear, I hear, and when 
the beaters drive the poor half-frozen creature 
out from its lair, before it has a chance of 
hurting anyone it falls riddled with bullets ! ” 

Vanya flushed, but he answered quietly, 
* You are mistaken if you think we always 
have many guns. I have often tracked a 
bear alone, or with a single friend, and I 
should be delighted to go alone with you to 
shoot this one.” 

I accepted the challenge with alacrity ; 
and on the following day we drove to one of 
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the Prince's hunting lodges near the forest 


"where the bear had been ringed, and slept 


there that night. 

Next morning I was called so early that it 
seemed just after I had fallen asleep. I 
hastily washed and dressed—to my regret it 
was not yet necessary that I should shave— 
and as soon as we had had a hurried break- 
fast we got into the (roika that was waiting 
outside, and in which our guns had already 
been placed. It was still as dark as night, 
and the air was thick with mist; and as we 
swept noiselessly along behind the galloping 
horses over the deep soft snow, so smooth 
was our motion that it seemed at times as if 
we alone were standing still, and the ghostly 
road and the shadowy trees with their 
clouds of snowy blossom were rushing 
swiftly behind us. 

As we went on, the little clumps of trees — 
dark pines and silvery barked birches— 
which bordered the road grew larger and 
more frequent, till by degrees the trees 
became the rule and clearings the exception. 
The spot where the bear had been ringed 
was at some distance, and, before we arrived, 
first the dawn flushed the east with a sullen 
glow and then the great, dull, blood-red 
sun rose slowly up tbrough the mist. 

At last, in the distance, I saw a motley 
crowd of peasants, men and even women, 
gathered round a wood fire. 
guessed that these were the beaters. We 
drove up to them, and got out Of the sledge 
with our guns. The beaters began to spread 
out; and the man who had ringed the bear, 
a sturdy, long-bearded old mujik (peasant) in 
& sheepskin shuba (winter coat), taking off 
his fur cap and bowing profoundly, came 
over to us and explained where we were to 
post ourselves. 

I was placed in & clearing through which 
they intended to drive the bear, and Vanya 
was about fifty yards behind me. I cocked 
both my guns (we each carried two), and, 
resting one against the stump of a pine-tree 
at my side, I held the other ready t^ fire, 
and waited for what was to follow with a 
beating heart. In the clear air I could 
distinguish every sound far or near. 

Sometimes a branch of a tree cracked with 
the frost, and I hastily shouldered my gun, 
thinking it might be the bear broken loose. 
Then all was silent again. Now I heard 
the voices of the beaters talking and even 
laughing together, but nothing happened. 
Must I confess it? I began to feel my 
courage oozing away, and my hands trembled 
a little in spite of myself. If the bear would 
only come I should not mind, but the 
waiting was fearfully trying to the nerves. 
Presently I heard the beaters going to work. 
There was a great shouting and beating of 
bushes. Then all at once burst out the 
thrilling cry, “ Pashél! Pashól !—He’s off ! 
He's ой!” 

Now I caught sight of him about fifty paces 
in front of me. Good gracious! What a 
huge brute he looked! He was still partly 
hidden by bushes, but I could see him quite 
distinctly, for a ray of sunlight fell full on 
the rough reddish hair on the top of his head, 
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though the great black body beneath lay in 
shadow. But there he stopped, apparently 
thinking himself hidden from view. In vain 
did the beaters shout and halloo ; I could see 
his ears move, but he would not budge. I 
was not accustomed to big game, though I 
was a fair shot, and I could not make up my 
mind whether I ought to shoot now or wait 
till he came closer. 

For a second or two I hesitated, then I 
pulled the trigger. There was no doubt that 
I had hit him! In a moment he crashed 
through the underwood and charged wildly 
straight at me. І fired again with trembling 
hands, but whether I hit him this time or 
not I could not tell, At any rate, it did not 
stop him, and before I could grasp the spear 
which I had ready to hand, he was on top of 
me! The impetus of his rush bowled me 
clean over ina moment; he hugged me firmly 
with his formidable paws, and his great jaws 
were yawning open above my head, when I 
heard. another shot. I could feel the huge 
brute shudder all over, showing he was hit, 
but he did not leave go. Vanya had run up 
to my rescue, firing as he came, and now he 
was close at hand, and, clubbing his gun, he 
struck the beast full on the muzzle. For a 
few horrible seconds I saw the bear snapping 
at Vanya like a savage dog, without loosing 
his hold upon me. Then at last one of the 
beaters ran up with Vanya’s second gun, and 
shot the creature through the heart. 
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When we got into the sledge to drive back, 
it seemed to me as if scales had fallen from 
my eyes! The dandified Prince had dis- 
appeared and the boy with flushed face and 
shining eyes at my side was the Vanya 
whom I had loved as a child. 

“ You have saved my life, old fellow!” I 
cried penitently. * What a fool I was to 
quarrel with you, and say bear-hunting 
needed no courage ! ’’ 

" What was it that we quarrelled about 
first?" said Vanya softly, smiling. “І 
really don't remember!  Ionly know I said 
something unlucky and you got very cross." 

“JI should think I did ! " I cried with just 
a touch of my old resentment. ‘ You spoke 
of footer as if it were a pastime for young 
ladies, and said you preferred more manly 
sports ! ” 

"Do you know I am not quite certain 
what footer is?” confessed Vanya with a 
shy little laugh. “I only know 4t is some 
kind of English dance, and I am not very 
fond of dancing 1” 

Oh, the vanity of quarrels! I verily 
believe that half of them are founded upon 
misunderstandings almost as absurd as this, 
only not so easy to clear up! 

We had a hearty laugh over Vanya's mis 
take when I explained it to him ; but we 
said nothing of the far greater blunders that 
we had both. made before, when I had 
thought that my old friend was no longer the 
same because he had become a prince and 
wore & smart uniform, and he supposed that 
I had ceased to care for him because British 
schoolboys are not given to embracing and 
kissing in public! 


(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper " by Louis Wats.) 
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Some Brigand Stories. 
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infested the mountains and districts 

of ‘Tiflis, Batoum, Baku, and the 
Georgian Military Route as far as Vladikav- 
"kaz, was accomplished by the Russian 
Government after years of strenuous effort 
and search. 

The leaders of the brigand organisation, 
Prince Alexander  Lordkipnadse, Prince 
Valerian, and Prince Elias Zulukidse, were 
executed on March 3, after having been im- 
plicated, as came out in evidence, in over one 
hundred murders. 

I purpose in this article riving a few facts 
concerning this particular band of brigands, 
which came under my own personal notice 
during a ten years’ residence amongst their 
peculiar haunts. 

Prince Alexander Lordkipnadse was a 
Georgian noble who, because of some in- 
justice—real or imaginary—of the Russian 
Government towards his brother, gave him- 
self up toa life of revenge. As time went on, 
he was joined by the discontented, the lazy, 
and the evil-minded, until the bund was a 
very formidable one. 

Several times he was almost caught, but 
managed to save himself by his extreme 
cleverness and the assistance of the Tartar 
and Georgian villages, to whose inhabitants 
he showed great kindness. 

I well remember one time, when the late 
Emperor Alexander тп. had given orders 
to the Governor-General of the Caucasus to 
capture Lordkipnadse alive or dead, or run 
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the risk of losing his exalted position, that 
the Cossack regiments were turned out to 
scour the country. After three months they 
returned empty-handed. A fortnight later, 
the Governor received a letter from the 
brigand chief, in which he thanked the 
august ruler for the shelter afforded him in 
the palace kitchen as under-helper to the 
cook during the search. Не also informed 
the Governor that he was, at that particular 
moment, a general in the Persian army. 

On another occasion, when hotly pursued, 
Lordkipnadse called at the house of one of 
He 
stated that he had been separated from his 
band of soldiers, who were in search of “ that 
seoundrel Lordkipnadse," and begged to be 
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nothing to lose, insisted upon continuing her 
journey. As she proceeded, however, her 
natural timidity overcame her sudden courage, 
and at the next station she begged the com- 
pany of a gentleman on horseback travelling 
in her direction. He complied most willingly, 
and they continued their journey to Vladikav- 
kaz together.  Arrived there, the Princess 
begged to know to whom she was indebted 
for such courtesy. Taking off his hat, the 
horseman replied, with a profound bow 
* Lordkipnadse.”’ 

Another time, when he had robbed a party 
of ladies, he noticed one of the numbe: 
sobb:ng most piteously. 

“Did my men hurt you?" he asked 
anxiously. 
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allowed to rest himself a little. As he 
wore the uniform of a Russian officer, he was 
well received, and a most pleasant evening 
was passed owing to his brilliant conversa- 
tion. Upon leaving he left his card in the 
hand of the servant who showed him out. 
Of course the card bore the inscription : 
* Prince A. Lordkipnadse." He was always 
very courteous to ladies, although his fol- 
lowers were often rough and brutal. 

A friend of тіре, the Princess O——, when 
travelling from Tiflis to Vladikavkaz, found 
at one of the post-stations a very great com- 
motion amongst the travellers who were 
changing horses. It appeared that all the 
travellers of the previous day had been robbed 
by Lordkipnadse, but the Princess, having 


“Oh, no! but they took my ring, in which 
is the hair of my dead child.” 

Lordkipnadse, with profound apologies, 
returned the ring. | 

Another of our party was once going 
through the Georgian Route, when he was 
stopped by this famous robber with : 

* Your money, if you please." 

The gentleman handed him his purse. 

Lordkipnadse opened it, turned out its 
contents, and said : 

“ Have you no more money ?”’ 

* Not a kopek. Search me if you like." 

* Where are you going ? ” 

“To Vladikavkaz.” 

“Then this money won't take you there,” 
said the robber, and, putting a ten-rouble note 


into the purse, he returned it to the astonished 
traveller. 

His followers were not always so courteous. 
We had a band of seventeen to the right of 
our country house in Abastouman, and one 
of twenty-one to the left. Needless to say 
that summer was an eventful one. 

Our own house was attempted again and 
again, but unsuccessfully, owing to the 
strength of its windows and doors; but our 
neighbours were not so fortunate, for one 
night a raid was made on the house of 
Madame A ——. Two of the men entered. 
Madame A ——, with her brother, were at a 
ball in a neighbouring country house, leaving 
а young sister in charge of the old blind 
mother. About three in the morning this 
sister, hearing, as she thought, the return of 
her brother and sister, opened her bedroom 
door, which led into the dining-room. Seeing 
at a glance how matters stood, she returned 
for a revolver, which she fired at the brigands 
—woman-like, missing them. 
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spot a very narrow and abrupt turning in the 
mountains. Here the band stationed them- 
selves and waited. The first to arrive were two 
stout merchants. In the twinkling of an eye 
the carriage was surrounded, the coachman 
stunned, the horses taken out, the conveyance 
dragged into an open space behind the rocks, 
while the occupants were first blindfolded 
and then laid flat on their backs on the grass 
out of sight, being told that if they moved 
they would he shot. 

As the day wore slowly away fresh victims 
fell into their hands, until, about three o'clock, 
one young officer was being searched. In 
their hurry they left his watch, a fact to 
which he called their attention. 

“ Well" exclaimed Lordkipnadse, “ you 
are an honest youngster. You shall see the 
fun if only you will promise to keep silence.” 

Three hours later, the gentleman at whose 
house I was staying passed that way. Great 
was his astonishment to meet groups of 
people returning on foot. 
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A year passed. The doctor found himself 
once again at Borjohm. 

Again there was a request for his attendance 
at a Tartar village, and again he responded. 
But about halfway along the route his 
carriage was surrounded by brigands. 

He at once told his coachman to sur- 
render. 

The leader approached the carriage, and, 
removing his hat, asked : 

* Are you Dr. O —— ? ” 

"Iam." 

* Where are you going?” 

“To a Tartar village to see & sick 
woman.” 

* We will accompany you." 

“ But why? . Who аге you?” 

* Brigands.” 

“But I thought it was the business of 
brigands to rob people ? ”’ 
°` "Humph! ` Enetnies—yes. Friends— 
no." 

“ Then you consider me as a friend? ” 
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This particular spot ie called the David Pass, and was a favourite haunt of Lordkipnadse. 


. They in turn sprang upon her, stabbed her 
in the arm, and fled, naturally thinking there 
must be more force behind such a brave 
resistance. 

But such roughness towards women met 
with no praise from Lordkipnadse, for on one 
occasion, when one of his band wished to cut 
off the finger of a lady in order to get off 
her diamond ring, he was promptly beheaded 
at one blow by Lordkipnadse's kinjarl. If 
travellers resisted him, he quickly despatched 
them, but only in case of resistance. 

À couple of Russian officers were stopped, 
ordered to deliver up their possessions, 
refused, and were cut to pieces. 

Sometimes he killed out of revenge, and on 
such occasions the murdered man was never 
robbed. At other times, the brigands seeined 
to act in a spirit of playful bravado. For 
instance : 

Lordkipnadse took it into his head to rob 
for twenty-four hours everyone who passed 
from Abastouman to Kars, choosing for thé 


The “honest youngster" related, amid 
much laughter, what had occurred. 

The next day the travellers had ‘to fetch 
home their carriages. 

A company of English tourists were 
stopped on their way to Kars.  Lordkip- 
nadse seemed highly amused to find in their 
possession such a quantity of tinned meats. 
He made a supper of them, to which he 
gravely invited his prisoners &$ his honoured 
guests. 

Generally speaking, the brigands are 
courteous, dignified, revengeful, but grateful 
for any past kindness. Of course, Iam not 
now speaking of the villanous hordes of 
Tartars who go about under the name of 
brigands, but solely of Prince Lordkipnadse 
and his company. Doctor О —— (our family 
physician) told me that one summer, when in 
Borjohm, a man asked him to attend a sick 
woman in a Tartar village. He found the 
woman so il! that he remained all night, and 
во poor that he gave her money. 


The man told the doctor that the woman 
to whom he had gone the previous year was 
his wife. He went on to say that, as other 
bands of brigands were hiding in the direction 
of the village, they would accompany him to 
protect him, which they did. 

Sometimes the laugh turns against the 
brigands, as in the following case: A 
friend of mine, when on his way to Kars, 
perceived a group of eight men under some: 
trees, evidently waiting for him. He at once 
guessed their object was to relieve him of the 
Government money, which he was taking to. 
pay the road-makers, and cast about in his 
mind how to defeat their kind intentions. 

Telling his coachman to stop, he alighted, 
bade his man remain where he was, and he 
himself quietly descended the steep incline,,. 
wheeling suddenly upon the waiting bande 

"Fine morning, gentlemen," coolly re- 
marked the Colonel. 

The brigands said that it was a fine 
morning. 
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* Have a cigarette ? ” invited the officer. 

The offer was:at.once accepted. 

During the smoking a casual conversation 
was carried on. At last the Colonel, throw- 
ing away the end of his cigarette, calmly 
whistled to his coachman to come on. 

* (xood-day, gentlemen," said he, slipping 
into his carriage. ‘ Since you have smoked 
my cigarettes, you cannot, being followers of 
the Great Prophet, take my money also. 
Adieu!" And, amid roars of laughter, he 
resumed his journey. 

During the last three years, these bands 
had become more daring. To show what 
they could do, they drove away the cow from 
the palace of the late Czarevitch, and things 
became so bad that we could not even go 
into the woods to gather wild strawberries 
without an armed guard, nor could we 
attempt a walk after sunset. They even 
began to break into houses in town like 
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ordinary burglars. Thus one of our officers 
was awakened in the dead of night by the 
opening of his window. He saw first one 
foot and then the other appear, and lastly 
the tall form of the brigand himself. The 
officer had a most distressing cough, and he 
thought if only he could suppress it he 
might perhaps escape with his life. 

For some time he managed it, but at length 
it grew too much for him; nature would have 
her way, and a terrible fit ensued. The 
brigand gave one frightened glance towards 
the bed, then, throwing away what he had 
already gathered, fled with all speed, and 
our friend was left master of the situation. 

A companion was disturbed in like manner, 
but he sprang to sitting posture, demanding 
* Who is there?" For answer the brigand 
sprang towards him, kinjarl uplifted ; but the 
gentleman, whipping his revolver from under 
his pillow, shot the aggressor through the 
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heart. The man fell heavily upon him, and, 
as he afterwards told us, for some moments 
he was not sure which of them was killed. 
The brigand was an immense fellow, and it 
took four servants to lift him from their 
master. 

Prince Lordkipnadse at last proved too 
clever, and the distriets he haunted have 
peace. He, with his adjutants, have suffered 
the penalty of the law, while his followers 
are now undergoing their well-merited if 
long-deferred punishment. 

Ourlively experiences are probably at an 
end, for which two at least of our party will 
be devoutly thankful, for they were carried 
away into Turkey, and kept there for three 
months until ransomed. They were put 
into bags and tied up until they reached 
their destination ; but, although they had 
poor food and rough shelter, they were 
courteously treated. 


—— Pre em ————_— 


A STORY OF ADVENTURE IN CASHMERE. 
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not unnatural that I should be proud of 
the trophy, it being no less than the first 
bearskin I claimed to my own rifle. Still, I 
probably was a little too elated when showing 
it to Major Seestrate, whose book on “ Big- 
game ” is a standard work. 

“ You say it was only last Thursday you 
shot the bear, Maygrove?" queried the 
Major, as he examined the skin spread out 
on the grass. *''Yes; to be exact, it was 
about 1 a.m, when I got the lucky shot, but, 
strange to say, the Shikari was employed all 
Thursday and most of Friday in tracking 
the bear down. It was stiff when he 
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discovered it, and he had some difficulty in 
getting the skin off," I remarked. 

“ What is the name of your Shikari?” he 
asked. 

"Rukam Bux; and, according to his 
‘chits,’ about the cleverest Shikari in 
Cashmere," I added. 

* Clever! Yes, most decidedly clever!" he 
commented, “I should like to see him. Is 
he about? ” 

“ Not at present, but he will be here at six 
o’clock, if you care to come round.”’ 

"Yes, I will. By the way, Maygrove, 
don't tell Rukam Bux you have seen me, 
and I think it would be advisable not to 
mention the skin to anyone. I will tell you 
the reason afterwards"; and, with another 
look at the skin, he strolled away, leaving me 
feeling somewhat puzzled, not only by his 
warning, but by a peculiar smile I had 
caught on his face at certain parts of my story. 

My boat had just been made fast in the 
Chenar Bagh, Srinagar, where I had returned 
after a week's shooting, and I was stretching 
my legs on the bank, when the Major had 
come along. I had last seen him in India, 
he then being en route into Cashmere. Of 
course, I had to produce the skin and tell its 
history—as follows: 

I left Srinagar in my boat on Monday 
and spent most of the day in being towed 
towards the hills; my Shikari had gone on 
ahead, and when I arrived at my destination 
he was waiting. He informed me that he 
had “ kubba” of bears frequenting some 
Indian-corn fields. 

An hour or so before sunset I started, 
accompanied by Kukam Bux and acoolie. It 
was rather rough ground we had to get over, 
abounding in nullahs and thick jungle. I 
carried my single-barrel sporting rifle, Rukam 
Buk having charge of my twenty-bore gun— 
my battery did not allow of much choice in 
those days. 

It was almost dark when we reached a 
cultivated clearing on the hillside. The 
coolie led us to a small patch of Indian-corn, 
which was just at that stage of growth so 
toothsome to bears. We walked round, and 
I stumbled over a small heap of dry sods and 
ashes, and, noticing several similar heaps, I 
learnt from Rukam Bux that they were 
usually left smouldering at night so that the 
smell of the smoke would keep bears away, 


their’ sensitive noses strongly objecting to 
smoke of any kind. At one side of the corn- 
patch four stakes, about seven feet long, had 
been fixed in the ground some six feet apart, 
and on the top of these a platform had been 
made with branches and dry grass. During 
the daytime a member of the owner’s family 
watched the crop from this elevation to drive 
off marauders. 

On this structure, which was opposite a 
narrow path through the corn, we took our 
position. There was not much room to spare 
with three of us on it. I sat for a while 
cross-legged like a tailor ; then, with my legs 
straight out, I rested on my left elbow, then 
on my right; I lay on my stomach; I 
twisted and turned as silently as possible, 
but when hour after hour passed the waiting 
grew monotonous and the cramped positions 
painful. I dare neither smoke nor talk. 
The coolie was coiled up like a hedgehog 
fast asleep, and I began to doze, but Rukam 
Bux's ears and eyes were keenly alert. 

“ Sahib, there's one in the corn—hear it 
breaking off the heads," whispered Rukam 
Bux. 

I could certainly hear something moving 
among the tall corn-stalks. It was not too 
dark, the moon was shining, but the trees 
cast many shadows. 

I was getting intensely excited, my pulse 
quickened, and I was nerving myself in 
readiness for a steady shot, when suddenly 
there was a rustle, thud, and cry close behind 
me, which so startled me that I accidentally 
pressed the trigger and fired a bullet into 
space. 

Before I had recovered my wits I heard 
resounding blows, abuse, and cries for mercy. 
In a few seconds all was explained; the 
coolie had moved in his sleep and fallen to 
the ground, just at the critical moment. 
Rukam Bux had promptly jumped down and 
belaboured the man, who was already hurt 
and considerably frightened. 

Sport for that night was ruined, so we 
started to tramp back to the boat. We had 
to cross a deep running stream at the bottom 
of a nullah bridged by the trunk of a tree, 
and whether owing to my limbs being stiff or 
the insufficiency of light I know not, but 1 
slipped and dived shoulder first into the 
water, and it was with some difficulty I was 
pulled out. 


Tuesday evening we returned and took up 
our station in the same place, except the 
coolie, for Rukam Bux made him climb а 
tree some fifty vards from our position, with 
instructions not to move until we called 
him. 

Hours of dreary waiting followed each 
other, but we remained patiently on the 
watch. Once we thought we heard the 
" whoof ’’ of a bear, frequently we heard the 
cry of a jackal, but no sound from amongst 
the corn. 

Dawn was near when Rukam Bux gently 
changed his position and began sniffing the 
morning air. Presently he said, ** Sahib, no 
bear come now. Sahib wait, know soon," 
and he climbed down and silently dis- 
appeared. 

In a short time I was horrified by a most 
appalling yell, and shriek after shriek as 
from a man in excruciating agony. 1 
jumped to the ground and began making 
my way in the direction whence the sounds 
had come, for they had now ceased, feeling 
convinced that a bear or leopard had seized 
Rukam Bux. 

I had not gone far before I tripped over a 
fallen branch and fell, my nose coming into 
violent contact with a rock. I lay stunned 
fora while, then in a dazed way struggled to 
my feet. І had not, however, been able to 
move before the coolie almost dashed into 
me, and begged that I would save him; but 
it was not until Rukam Bux followed and 
attempted to strike the man with a stick that 
I comprehended the cause of his fear. 

“ What has happened? Who was that I 
heard yelling?” I asked, being completely 
mystified. 

“That son of a badmash, Sahib,” said 
Rukam Bux, pointing at the coolie. 

* What has he done? ” 

“ Done, Sahib! Why, kept bear away. 
He brought hookah ; I smelt it, so crept up 
to him, and found him sitting on the ground 
smoking. І grunted like a bear and suddenly 
gripped him by the neck from behind and 
stuck my nails into him. When I squeezed 
he yelled, the badmash. No bear now, 
Sahib.” 

Once more I returned to the boat, and not 
merely disappointed, but with my nasal organ 
considerably larger than its normal size. 

During the afternoon I was somewhat 
irritable, partly owing to my lack of success, 
but chiefly to ihe painful annoyance my 
nose was giving me. In talking to Rukam 
Bux I informed him that, unless I got a shot 
at a bear that night, I would dismiss him and 
get another Shikari, for that it was really his 
fault that we had taken a worse than useless 
coolie with us. 

“All right, Sahib, we will go alone to- 
night.” 

And we did. | 

The now familiar elevated structure bore 


our weight again, and we hoped for better’ 


sport. 

About midnight we distinctly heard some- 
thing moving through the corn; it came 
nearer, then receded, and I began to think 1 
was in for another disappointment; but no, 
for surely that was a satisfied “ whoof”’; 
more shaking of the corn-stalks and nearer 
than before, but the location of the sound 
was in shadow. 

I was lying on my stomach, resting the 
rifle on a thick branch, placed purposely. 
Rukam Bux touched my arm and pointed to 
.the path through the corn. I waited and 
waited until the tension became almost pain- 
ful; the rustling grew louder, I could even 
see the tall corn moving; if the animal con- 
tinued straight on a couple of yards more it 
would be on the path. It had stopped. Was 
it going to turn back or go straight on? 
Again it moved. I gazed intently at the path. 
At last! there it was, half of it visible. 
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Another move as if about to cross the path— 
I could see the black body clearly—1 aimed 
and fired. Yes, I had hit; the bear seemed 
to rear up, then fall, recover itself and 
struggle back into tne corn. In my excitement 
I was about to jump down and follow, but 
Rukam Bux warned me not. I listened and 
could distinctly hear it making off. 

* Sahib, it is badly wounded ; it can't go 
far ; we will track it when light enough. Too 
dangerous now—bear treacherous; pretend 
to be dead; we walk right on it in dark ; it 
jump up, hug and kill Sahib— wait.” 

And we waited. 

After lighting & cheroot the time passed 
more pleasantly, for Rukam Bux assured me 
we should succeed in getting the bear. 

I watched the east, and at the first glimmer 
of dawn we examined the tracks. There was 
blood, and we could easily discern where the 
bear had floundered through the corn. After 
tracking it for a couple of hours Rukam Bux 
persuaded me to return to the boat and leave 
him to secure the skin. I did so, but it was 
not until the following night that he 
returned. 

Impatiently I had waited, but I wasjubilant, 
and gave him much baksheesh when he cast 
the skin at my feet. 

On Saturday I returned triumphantly to 
Srinagar. 

I have lost interest in the sequel. Major 
Seestrate came, according to his promise, soon 
after six o'clock. Rukam Bux was present. 

“ Now, Rukam Bux," began the Major, “I 
don't know whether you are the thief, but 
that skin was stolen from my camp five 
weeks ago." 

* Surely there must be some mistake — —" 
I interrupted. 

" None whatever, my dear Maygrove. І 
have a habit of secretly branding my skins 
with a minute letter * S?’ (no ‘village skins 
and horns' for me), and if you examine the 
right ear you will find my initial, and again 
you will see a burn near the left paw which 
was caused accidentally by the stump of a 
cheroot I threw on it." 

I had now no doubts. 

* Rukam Bux, make a clean breast of it, 
from start to finish. I think you understand 
me," said the Major sternly; and Rukam 
Bux did, for the Major was a man of 
renown. 

I realised how brilliantly verdant I was, 
albeit this in no wise detracted from the 


‘erratic tugging as soon as I bad fired ; 
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glowing colour which rushed to my cheeks 
as I listened to the tale of my clever, **ex- 
ceedingly clever," Shikari's most ingenious 
trickery. 

I learnt that when the coolie fell off our 
perch on the first night, he had done so by 
signal from Rukam Bux, and that the blows 
and cries for mercy were in accordance with 
a preconcerted plan; as also were the more 
startling and exciting events of the following 
night —with the exception of the injury to 
my nose, which trifling accident Rukam Bux 
disclaimed as being part of his original enter- 
tainment. 

The coolie—in the role of scapegoat--not 
being sufficiently strong to carry the weight 
of further blame for my not getting a bear. 
necessitated the arrangements for the third 
night being оп a somewhat ** more elaborate 
scale," which, however, “ passed off without 
a hitch.” А long rope with a stuffed bear- 
skin securely fastened in the middle of it, 
and a coolie at either end, separated from 
each other by nearly the full length of the 
rope, on which were several knots for the 
purpose of gauging Жанн. These care- 
fully placed and hidden in the corn-patch 
before Rukam Bux and myself arrived on the 
scene. 

In due course a gentle tug-of-war with 
dummy bear for centre and path for mark ; 
then 
lifelike exit of а wounded bear as the 
dummy was towed off by one of the coolies. 

Next the warning “Тоо dangerous " to 
follow now, because “bear very treacher- 
ous," and when the break of day had some- 
what nullified the danger, crimson dye 
proved to be a successful substitute for blood 
with a particular object in view and an un- 
certain light. 

The long time occupied in tracking the 
bear was owing to its stiffness, and the work 
of making the skin appear as fresh as pos- 
sible. 

The very simplicity of the story probably 
made it the more energetic in its moving 
effects; it moved me into activity, and I 
moved Rukam Bux into the river. 

* You may keep the skin, Maygrove." 

* Thanks all the same, Major, but when I 
own a bearskin it shall at least carry the 
mark of a bullet I have myself fired, where- 
as that thing has only the mark of the one 
you fired into it," for I had even missed my 
shot. 
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The Intrusion of Reynolds. 
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REAT results sometimes spring from 

y: very small causes. Reynolds was a 
е Г very small cause—as small а cause, 

in fact, as you could find in the 
whole of Cloisterham School—and yet from 
him sprang a great result; at least, at the 
time, we at Cloisterham thought that it was 
& great result, though subsequent experience 
has led me to believe that we rather ex- 
aggerated its importance. For certainly the 
sun has continued to rise and set, and the 
tides to ebb and flow, the tuck-shop is 
patronised as freely as ever, and old Darenth, 
the Upper Fifth master, still makes his three 
stock terminal jokes, even though the Cock 
House Cup, once the most coveted of all 
School trophies, now reposes peacefully in 
the Head-Master's dining-room and none of 
the Houses will accept its custody at any 
price. | 
To explain how this happened, I must 
begin by saying that football talent at 
Cloisterham seems generally to gravitate 
into one of two Houses. I don't know why, 
unless because it has become a tradition up 
* Ermin's " and “ Palliser's " to buck up at 
football, and so members of those two Houses 
‘put in every scrap of play that is in them. 
But I am sure that no “old Cloister ” could 
name a year when those two Houses 
combined could not have played the rest of 
the School with, at least, an even chance of 
success. 

Not that they ever would have combined 
for that, or any other, purpose; the rivalry 
between them was too keen. Why, I have 
heard of Erminites who could quite com- 
placently receive a severe thrashing from 
our natural enemies of St: Benedict’s because 
they thought there was an excessive propor- 
tion of "Pallisades" in the School team ; 
and to my certain knowledge there were 
fellows up Palliser’s who could talk of 
Beresford being a disgrace to the, School— 
and that, though he had been asked to play 
for England against Scotland, and would 
have done во, only the Head wouldn't give 
him leave. 

There was a tradition, too, of a School 
colour, whom I can just recollect as a 
hulking, scowling, rather bullying Fifth Form 
boy, who used to keep a special pair of 
exceptionally heavy bvots for just two 
matches in the year—Palliser's v. Ermin's 
and School v. Sixth (for he was by way of 
posing as a Tribune of the Fags, and loyed 
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to enter this practical protest against tho 
working of the Monitorial System). True or 
not, this tradition will give you some idea 
how. Ermin's and Palliser's felt towards one 
another. 

When I first went to Cloisterham, the 
Cock House Cup had been nine years in 
existence; and each of the two Houses had 
won it four times, Topp's having won it 
once, though how, I do not profess to explain. 
Twice I saw Palliser’s win it; and those 


‘matches rank as the bitterest experiences 


of my life, along with that terrible dawning 
when I looked up and saw that the khaki 
uniforms had vanished from the summit of 
Spion Kop. 

The next year we were knocked out in the 


: semi-final by an interloping team from 


Stanley’s, chiefly owing to a splendid centre- 
forward who had somehow strayed into that 


. usually apathetic house, though, at the time, 


I, in the bitterness of a defeated wing half- 
back, was inclined to ascribe the result to 
the malevolence of the referee, who hailed 
from Palliser's; but, in the final, Ermin's 
supplied the referee, and we shouted for 


Stanley’s much louder than they did for 


themselves, so we might almost claim a 
share in their victory—by two doubtful and 
two undeniable goals to love. Then we won 
two years running without very much diffi- 
culty ; and the score stood at six wins each. 

Now the Cup was to become the property 
of the House winning it most often in fifteen 
years ; so everything depended on the House 
matches of my last year, when Ermin’s and 
Palliser’s were left as usual to contest the 
final. Nor had we Erminites much fear as 
to the result. We had the goal-keeper and 
both backs of the School team, a half. back 


.&t least as good as any other in the School, 


though Beresford would never try him for 
the Eleven, being morbidly afraid of seeming 
to favour his own House, and one of the 
School forwards who, if not brilliant, was, 
at any rate, fast and heavy. Against these 


.Palliser's had only two School colours—both 


forwards—and, though the balance of their 


team was a good bit better than the rest of 


ours, the prestige of the blue and white shirt 
went for so much in a House match that a 
team with four First Elevens in it could 
make almost sure of beating one which con- 
tained only two. 

But, over and above that, we had Beres- 
ford. Idon't think he was & disgrace to the 
Rchool, as the Pallisades occasionally 
declared; but I can't say that his scholar- 
ship or behaviour reflected any credit on it. 
And I am not likely to be prejudiced in his 
disfavour—firstly, because he stood up for me 
when I first went to Cloisterham as a sickly 
and rather nervous boy of twelve and was 
getting rather more than my share of bully- 
ing; and secondly, because I had partnered 
him at back, for three years in the House 
team and for two years in the School team ; 
and, when one bas done that to such a player 
as Beresford, one can’t help feeling an affec- 
tion for the fellow who has so often come to 
one's aid in extremity For there is not the 
least doubt that he was one of the finest 
School backs ever seen. He mayn’t have 
been over and above scrupulous, though I 
never knew him guilty of a foul, and nobody 
can have seen more of his play than I did; 
still, he certainly made the most of his 
weight, and, even while at school, was respon- 
sible for a respectable list of casualties ; 
while, to-day, if anyone with any know- 
ledge of the subject were asked to name the 


. roughest. exponent of first-class football, he 


would unhesitatingly reply with the assumed 
name under which Beresford now captains a 
First League team. I don’t suppose that 
that was the career his people planned for 


.him when they sent him to Cloisterham, and 


the fact that he has dropped his own name 
looks as if he was not particularly proud of 
the way he has taken to earn his living. 
But there is no need to anticipate like that. 
At the time I am writing about he was good 
enough almost to have won the House Cup 
for us, суеп if there'd been no other colour 
in our team; and, as I've told you, there 
were four. 

But we reckoned without the extremely 
nasty surprises which were in store for us. 
First of all, in the last foreign match of the 
season, I did something to my leg. It hurt 
most fearfully, but it didn't quite disable me, 
and I believe I had enough patriotism to 
have carried me through the House match 
all right, if that fiend of a school doctor 
hada't insisted on packing it up with plaster- 
of-Paris so that 1 couldn't bend my knee. 
That put me out of the team ; it isn't for me 
to:say that I was much loss, but, any way, 
Beresford and I knew each other's play to 
perfection. Then, the night before the game, 
Scovell, who played inside right for the 
School and centre forward for Ermin’s, 
developed such a bad feverish cold that he 
didn’t even want to play ; and you must know 
what Horse feeling meant at Cloisterham to 
understand how bad he must have been 
before reaching that state of mind. Bo we 
could only play two of our School colours 


.after all, and, instead of being a certainty for 


us, the result seemed fairly open. 

It was a bright spring afternoon—how 
often and often I recalled that scene in the 
days when I was sliding on my stomach 
towards Ladysmith at a maximum rate of 


two miles a day—when I hobbled down to 


the goal towards which the wind was blowing 
to witness the game in which I'd have given 
anything I possessed to have played. We 
had lost the toss, apparently, for our team 
was facing the wind, but, whenever he turned 


-his head, I could see how pale little Preston 


looked. Preston was playing in my place and 
had been swaggering about all day, almost 
beside himself with pride at being included 
in the Ermin’s team; but now he realised 
what a big job he was in for, and the swagger 
had all gone out of him. He has develuped 
into a perfect Sandow since, but then he 
looked an absolute shrimp beside most of the 
other players, though he was a sure kick and 
a very resolute tackler. If Beresford had not 
been of a temper which effectually discouraged 
all would-be advisers, I might have suggested 
that, when he lost his right back and his 
centre forward, he should have shifted the 
most competent members of the team into 
those responsible positions, and put his new- 
comers somewhere on the wings. But 
Beresford was afraid of disturbing the com- 
bination of the team and wouldn’t shift any 
one. So Preston was brought in as right 
back and Melhurst ав centre forward—the 
two combined hardly weighing so much as 
either Scovell or myself. 

Melhurst started the ball—with some 
difficulty, I should think, as it seemed almost 
as big as he was—and Ermin’s attacked 
immediately ; but, with a centre forward who 
turned the scale at about six stone, there 
wasn’t much likelihood of their scoring. 
Melhurst had the pluck of a kennelful of 
bulldogs, but that didn’t prevent him from 
being shoved off the ball whenever it came 
to him..—Beresford played a great game, and 
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Gannett, our centre half, fed his forwards as 
8 sparrow feeds its young ; but those forwards 
were mechanical, conscientious players, who 
had no idea beyond running the ball to the 
corner and then placing it in front of goal. 
After which the nearest Palliser back knocked 
Melhurst over, and the goal-keeper cleared 
at his leisure. 

I began to get horribly nervous about the 
ultimate issue. I knew that Beresford could 
stop most things, but the Palliser forwards 
were playing a very pretty combined game 
which might get through any defence. Once 
their outside right actually tricked Beresford 
and sent in a slanting centre across our goal, 
Preston and their inside left racing for it. 
The little chap had got a good start, but, 
when he saw that the ball was going behind, 
he stopped and gathered himself together to 
keep off the man, Jolliffe, the heaviest forward 
in the School team! I knew that the ball 
must go behind, so my whole interest was 
concentrated on wondering whether, if Jolliffe 
knocked Preston out of the School bounds, 
it would bea punishable offence, and, if so, 
which would get puuished. But, to my sur- 
prise, Jollitfe stopped dead, and declined the 
challenge. ‘You little cad!” he hissed at 
Preston. * You know I daren't charge you; 
but it's pretty low of you to trade on your 
size, and, if you try to keep me off again, I 
give you fair warning that I will charge." 
1 s&w and respected his point of view; but I 
think he did Preston an injustice ; for, at 
that moment, the little Lower School boy 
would have braced his knees and humped 
his shoulder to meet the Leviathan itself, if 
it had been required in the interest of his 
side. 

So the game went on ; Ermin's still pressed 
in & hopelessly unbusinesslike fashion which 
promised no score, though the game might 
be protracted for a fortnight; and then, all 
at once, my worst fears were realised. Gan- 
nett missed his man and, sliding half a dozen 
paces past him, was temporarily as much out 
of action as if he were in the next county. 
The Palliser centre, after & short dribble, 
sent on to the outside right, and Beresford, 
knowing that Trevor, who had got the ball, 
could put in & very dangerous side-shot on 
occasion, went out to the wing to tackle him. 
Trevor centred on the run; Preston was 
there waiting for the ball, but Jolliffe rushed 
up, pushed Preston gently but firmly over on 
to his face—you couldn't call it a charge— 
steadied the ball and shot at an open goal. 
I covered my eyes as he did so, but could not 
shut out the Palliser yell of triumph which 
rose again and again til the ball was re- 
started. 

The remaining quarter of an hour before 
half-time was simply horrible. Within two 
minutes from the kick.off Beresford had 
floored everyone of the Palliser forwards, 
but, as they didn't try to stand up against 
him, none of them were any the worse for it, 
and as we weren't cock-fighting, but playing 
football, we were none the better. Then he 
took to kicking the ball as if he thought it 
was up Palliser's; and the ball] resented the 
viciousness with which he applied his foot 
by going anywhere but where he wanted it 
to go. The rest of the Ermin's team were 
equally demoralised, and for those fifteen 
minutes their goal.keeper was practically 
playing the whole of the opposing eleven. 
Fortunately he rose to the occasion; he was 
a curiously unenthusiastic chap who never 
seemed to mind whether his side won or lost. 
He used to try his best to stop the ball, but, 
if he didn't succeed, well, he didn't, and 
there, to his thinking, was the end of the 
matter. Consequently, he hardly knew what 
nerves meant, and at this crisis he was the 
right man in the right place. It is impossible 
to give any idea of the manner in which he 
&urned himself into a live catherine-wheel 
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which completely filled the goal he was 
guarding, fisting, kicking, elbowing, kneeing, 
breasting, and even stomaching the ball, but, 
anyhow, always getting it away. 

Half-time arrived, and there was still only 
one goal scored against us. During the 
interval the Ermin's team had recovered 
their tempers, and so they set to work to 
equalise with а quiet resolution which soon 
gave them the upper hand again. “ But 
'tain't no use, sir," said the School grounds- 
man to me, dispassionately ; “there ain't a 
goal, no, not in a ton of 'em." None of the 
forwards seemed able to shoot straight, and 
they were too hopelessly outweighted ever to 
get the ball through with & rush. Again 
and again, risking everything for the chance 
of equalising, Beresford brought the ball 
down the wing, or charged with it, like a 
wounded elephant, down the centre; but, 
though his solid twelve stone cleft through 
all opposition, he always forgot to take the 
ball with him in the scurry in front of goals, 
and, when he centred from the corner flag, 
there was nobody to put it through. On the 
other hand, the Palliser forwards often took 
advantage of his temporary absence from 
his place to make a very bold bid for a 
further score; and, but for some lovely bits 
of tackling by Gannett, they must have 
succeeded. 

At last Beresford came down the wing 
with an irresistible rush, keeping the ball 
close, and shouldering away every opponent 
who tried to tackle him. It was magnificent, 
but it was not scientific football. All the 
same, it got the defence into a knot, and, 
when Beresford centred accurately to Mel- 
hurst, the little chap was left with an open 
goal; so he did what seems inevitable under 
the circumstances-—at least, when it is not 
the goal of my own side that is open—he 
skied the ball yards and yards over the 
cross-bar. Life to me had been one long 
torture since Palliser’s had scored ; but that 
was the climax, and my despair found vent 
in a wailing, “ ОЪ,. Melhurst! this isn’t 
Rugby!" Beresford said nothing, but he 
tightened his belt, as if he wanted to cut 
himself in two, and trudged moodily back to 
his proper position. I guessed from his 
action that he wasn't going to try going 
forward again. Then a thought seemed to 
strike him, and he sprinted back to our goal- 
keeper, while our forwards took the ball from 
the goal.kick and made one of their usual 
stingless assaults on the enemy's stronghold. 

Beresford held a short but animated argu- 
ment with Scaife, the School goal-keeper, 
urging him to go forward—as Scaife had 
never been known to play anywhere but in 
goals, the result would have been highly 
interesting; but Scaife, who never trained 
at all, declined point-blank to risk his life by 
attempting to raise a run after the very 
hearty meal he had recently made at the 
tuck-shop; for he had evolved a theory that 
a goal-keeper’s nerve was improved by a diet 
of pastry, and always carried his principles 
into practice with a thoroughness never 
surpassed. 

And, while the pair argued, strange things 
happened. One of the Palliser backs, offi- 
ciously trying to clear—I say “ officiously ” 
because our forwards were not likely to have 
departed from their inveterate habit of kick- 
ing the ball over the bar or outside the posts 
—sent the leather behind, and we were 
obviously entitled toacorner. The Erminite 
forwards, convinced by bitter experience that 
they had no chance against the heavy backs 
opposed to them, spread out rather wide, 
and the ball landed at Melhurst’s feet. 
Melhurst steadied it to shoot, and a Palliser 
half-back charged straight at him—but not 
quite straight enough; he caught Melhurst 
on the shoulder and spun him round. Меј]. 
hurst, whose foot was in the air, brought it 
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down .without quite realising what bad 
happened, and, instead of shooting for goal, 
sent the ball whizzing into mid-field, where 
Gannett met it, coolly and steadily. It rose 
from his foot in a high curve, and then 
dropped tantalisingly slowly; at first it 
seemed to be going over the cross-bar, but, 
either through its own spin or from a lull 
in the wind, it dropped about a foot below. 
It would not have been a hard shot to save, 
but & Palliser back jumped up to head it, 
colliding with the goal.keeper as well as 
spoiling his. view; the back only got near 
enough to scrape his cap off with the ball; 
the goal-keeper never had a chance; and I 
jumped four feet into the air, coming down 
on my game leg, and subsiding into a sitting 
posture as I roared my delight. 
. The rest of the game needs little descrip- 
tion. Beresford played his best, and gave 
Palliser’s very little chance of scoring again, 
while our forwards were quite satisfied with 
what they had done. You see, they made 
sure of having Scovell for the re-play, and 
didn’t want to do Palliser’s out of the 
eee pounding they were going to get 
then. 

As the teams left the ground, the referee, 


whom I had entirely forgotten, came up to 


me and asked anxiously if I thought he had 
refereed fairly. He was a well-meaning ass 
up Topp’s, who had got his colours just after 
Beresford on account of his phenomenal 
pace; I suppose the captain who gave them 
was under the fond delusion that he might 
in course of time come to understand the 
game, but he certainly hadn’t. “Oh, your 
decisions were all right," I replied, “only 
you didn’t give quite enough of them." 
Which, I think, must have been true, as he 
never blew his whistle all through the game. 
Little did I think what effects my words 
would have ? 

The re-play was fixed for that day week— 
the very last day of the football season— to 
give Scovell as long as possible to recover; 
but he didn’t recover; he only got worse; 
and then, the night before the match, a 
paralysing rumour ran though Ermin’s that 
Beresford wasn’t going to play. He had 
been sent for on account of his sister’s 
wedding, and had got special leave from the 
Head. Directly I heard this I went to the 
study which Beresford shared with two small 
boys—his position in the school forbidding 
more suitable companionship. 

"Is this true, Beresford?’’ I gasped with 
an effort. 

* What? ” he replied carelessly. “That I'm 
going to my sister's wedding to morrow and 
shan’t come back to hear how Palliser's 
licked us? Certainly it is.” 

“ But, Beresford——” I began; and there 
emotion choked me. 

“ You're going to argue it, are you? Get, 
you two kids!" and the other two occupants 
of the study meekly scrambled their books 
together and retired to do their work where 
they could. “You needn't look at the 
Bradshaw ! resumed Beresford, as soon as 
we were alone. “І know as well as you do 
that I could play in the match, and still get to 
my sister’s wedding in time. But I’m not 
going to try to. I've been there, as the 
Frenchman said when he was invited to go 
out fox-hunting. I've played for ninety 
minutes behind those forwards, and I'm not 
going to do it again to please you or anybody. 
Palliser’s ‘ll lick us—-they're bound to lick 
us; if Scovell had got all right, it woule have 
been another pair of shoes. But he hasn. I 
wish them joy of the Cup, though. With 
you and me and Scovell out of the team it 
won't be much of a win to crow over, and, 
any way, I shan't come back to hear them 
crow, as I should have been leaving in any 
case at the end of the term. So I've done 
with Cloisterham now for ever." 
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I pleaded with him; I entreated him; I 
abused him; I argued with him; I pointed 
out how horribly unsportsmanlike it was to 
funk a match because you thought you were 
likely to get thrashed; I quoted the old 
Roman Johnny—unluckily I had forgotten his 
name—who “had not despaired of the 
Republic’; but I produced no more effect 
upon him than upon the chair in which he 
was sitting. 

* Palliser's will beat us; but I've spoilt 
their win!" he chuckled. 

“ Beresford! " I retorted, rising with a 
great assumption of dignity. * You have 
disappointed me." But as he only answered 
“АП right! Keep your hair on!" I am 
nfraid that the moral effect of my dignified 
exit was not great. 

That night I borrowed & hammer and 
chisel from the Ermin's man of all work, and, 
with some difficulty, shelled the plaster-of- 
Paris off my knee, gouging away a good 
chunk of flesh in the process. Unluckily I 
found that I couldn't stand without the 
support, so I had to go to the school doctor 
with a cock-and-bull story of having scraped 
the plaster off against a form. The doctor, 
who was well enough posted in school politics 
to give & shrewd guess at the truth, only 
smiled, and said nothing. An influential 
deputation waited on Scovell to try and 
induce him to leave his sick-bed to come to 
the rescue, but they were turned out of his 
room by the matron as soon as they an- 
nounced their errand. So Chollop, a huge 
ungainly lump of a Lower Fourth boy, was 
pitchforked into Beresford’s place; and, 
hopeless of success, our team faced Palliser’s 
once more. 

Palliser’s opened slackly and let us press 
for the first few minutes. Then the ball 
went to their outside left, and Chollop put 
up his arm and claimed *“ Off-side!” I 
don’t think he meant to cheat, but he simply 
hadn’t played often enough to know what 
off-side was. The referee, who had been 
watching some pigeons on the roof of the 
school chapel, recollected, as he afterwards 
admitted, what I had said to him the week 
before, and promptly blew his whistle, 
convinced that nothing he could do would 
make any difference to the result. Gannett 
took the kick, landing the ball wellinto goal, 
and Melhurst popped up from somewhere, 
and headed it through. Scarcely had we 
recovered from this paralysing surprise 
before the Ermin’s forwards swept down the 
ground like tigers, passing from foot to foot 
with the accuracy of chronometers, and Mel- 
hurst put in a tremendous shot which the 
goal-keeper couidn't reach by а good six 
inches. So, before the game was ten minutes 
old, Ermin’s were two goals ahead. 

Then came Scaife and Gannett's turn, and 
gloriously they acquitted themselves. 
Gannett seemed to be everywhere and to 
do everything, while Scaife wove an impene- 
trable barrier of white sweater in front of 
our goal. Palliser’s had most—I might 
almost say all—of the play, but the ball 
wouldn't go through the Ermin's goal. 
Each of tne Ermin's backs marked a 
Palliser forward, and, whenever the ball got 
near Scaife, flung himself on his man, 
absolutely regardless of consequences to 
either. At last, just before half-time, 
Trevor scored with а miraculous shot from 
the back-line, which grazed both posts and 
the cross-bar, and the teams crossed over 
with the score 2-1 in favour of Ermin’s. 

Then began forty-five minutes of such 
excitement as I never wish to live through 
ngain. There was no science, no combina- 
tion—hardly any  vicissitudes—simply a 
scramble of eighteen reekless and excited 
boys in front of the Ermin's goal. Some- 
times the ball came out to Scaife, some- 
times to the Palliser backs, who were lying 
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close up; whoever got it knocked it back 
into the scrimmage, and the hustle was 
renewed. Palliser’s couldn't shoot, because 
they never got properly hold of the ball; 
Ermin's couldn't clear, because they daren't 
lift their legs to kick for fear of the ball 
being driven underneath them. 

Jolliffe, who ought to have been able to 
rush the ball through by himself, seemed 
completely thrown off his play by the 
waspish onslaughts of Preston and & not 
very much larger wing half-back, who, 
regardless of the rules of the game, seized 
every opportunity to ram their heads into 
his wind. ‘Trevor might finesse as much as 
he liked for an opening, but the solid bulk of 
СһоПор —almost the widest body in the 
school—was always between him and the 
Gannett ranged through the mélée, 
like a vicious mule, kicking everyone and 
generally making himself as obnoxious as 
possible. I never saw such & game before 
and never want to agnin—certainly not 
with the consuming interest in the result 
which I then felt. 

How Palliser’s didn't score over and over 
again I do not know and I cannot explain ; 
but they didn't. Two minutes before time, 
their backs came up to see whether they 
weren't better goal-getters than the forwards, 
and then a strange thing happened. 
Melhurst, whose insignificant proportions 
allowed him to wriggle through the mass of 
players with a freedom denied to larger 
bodies, suddenly emerged with the ball, and 
ran, stumblingly but gamely, across the 


ground. Some of his opponents yelled 
“ Off-side! " but the two backs started in 
pursuit. All across the field the furious 


chase continued until the three arrived 
together within twenty yards of the Palliser 
goal, where, without the least warning, 
Melhurst collapsed, falling across his two 
pursuers, and bringing them and the referee, 
who had joined in the sprint, down into an 
entangled heap on the ground. 

The ball rolled slowly towards the goal- 
keeper, who picked it up and punted to mid- 
field, where the ubiquitous Gannett fastened 
on to it, and sent in a high and bumpy shot. 
For & moment I thought he had scored, as 
the goal-keeper fumbled it, but there was no 
one to hustle him and he could clear as 
clumsily as he liked. 

From his kick the ball got passed on to 
Jolliffe, and that great solid bulk made 
straight with it towards the Ermin goal. I 
could &lmost have screamed with alarm 
as he neared it, chucking Preston on one 
side as the bow of & racing eight scatters 
the spray from the stream; ten yards from 
the post he staggered before Chollop’s 
lumbering rush—they met, thigh to thigh, 
and Chollop pitched over on to his head; 
but, before Jolliffe could recover himself, 
Scaife charged him furiously, and they went 
over together, the bull trickling slowly 
across the vacant goal. It was not very easy 
to say whether it would go outside or inside 
the post, or whether Trevor or an Erminite 
half-back —they were about equidistant 
from it, both running for all they were 
worth—would arrive in time to alter its 
course ; when, just at the critical moment, 
little Reynolds ran out from the knot of 
spectators and deliberately kicked it away 
to the wing. ‘Trevor, swerving from his 
course, just reached it, but, as he got his 
foot to it, it crossed the line, and in another 
ten seconds the referee blew his whistle and 
the game was over. 

But what was the use of the game being 
over when no one can really say what the 
result was; or, if anyone expresses an 
opinion, it is simply an utterance of patriot- 
ism, not of judgment. Of course, the 
referee’s decision would be final, but that 
oflicial never gave any. Whether he thought 
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there was likely to be a foul and so rushed 
back after Melhurst, or had got chilled by 
standing about, or simply wanted to show off 
his powers of sprinting, at any rate, it is 
certain that he fell just in front of the 
Palliser goal, and, when he recovered him- 
self, he found that the ninety minutes had 
more than expired, so he blew his whistle 
without having seen anything of the 
Reynolds incident, though it was patent to 
everyone else on the ground. The lines- 
men, of course, ought to have been able to 
throw some light on the subject; but, 
unluckily, they, though hailing from neutral 
Houses, were both furious partisans; so, 
while Daunt, the School centre-half, whom 
Ermin's regarded as the unjust supplanter 
of Gannett and who naturally repaid this 
opinion by siding with Palliser's, vowed that 
the ball would have gone through if 
Reynolds had left it alone, Wild, the other 
oficial, who was Scovells special chum, 
was equally positive that it would have gone 
behind. The referee, what between his fall 
and the other disputes, was clear on no 
point but that time was up when he blew his 
whistle ; but, when pressed to state how long 
the рате ought to have been over before 
then, varied between ten seconds and fifty, 
never giving the same estimate twice. 

Now, though I feel very strongly on the 
subject, I adimit that there are ample points 
on which controversy could be maintained. 
In the first place, ought the game to have 
been over or not before Jollitfe made his 
final rush? Then, would the ball have gone 
through or not if Reynolds had not kicked 
it? Or could anyone have got to it in time 
to turn its course before it crossed the back- 
line? I think it was universally felt that 
the free-kick off which Ermin's scored ought 
not to have been given; but still it was 
given, and, though it was cruel rough luck 
on Palliser's, it was no worse luck than that 
which prevented Scovell and me from play- 
ing for Ermin's. I don't say anything about 
Bereaford, as he was only absent through 
a want of sportsmanlike feeling of which I 
should never have suspected him. 

There the matter rests. Gannett offered 
io re-play the match, which Palliser's took in 
great dudgeon, saying that the offer ought to 
have come from them, and, when I pointed 
out that after all our first goal had to count, 
they amended their claim, and said that the 
match ought to be re-played as a matter of 
course—*'only, they must stipulate for а 
different referee." Then the fat was in the 
fire. There were lots of chaps up Ermin’s 
who had thought Gannett’s action foolishly 
Quixotic, because under normal conditions 
we should have licked Palliser's beads off, and 
having played them with three of our four 
colours away, we were entitled to stand upon 
the strict letter of the law. Now the same 
chaps cried out at the injustice of inflicting 
such a slight upon the referee, who had only 
made a bond fide mistake. 

There the matter stuck. The game was 
never re-played, but Ermin's wouldn't hold 
the Cup, though some claimed they ought to 
have done so, if only to spare the referee’s 
feelings. Since then they play the House 
matches at Cloisterham for honour only—I 
won't say for love, since that expression 
would sound rather out of keeping while 
the hatred between Ermin's and Palliser's is 
more bitter than ever. But the Cup remains 
in the Head- Master's dining-room. 

Reynolds did not sutfer, as at one time 
seemed likely, for his fervid, if rather 
embarrassing, patriotism. Most Erminites 
were for smacking his head, but as I should 
certuinly have done the same thing at his 
age—if I had had pluck enough, which I 
doubt—I did what I could to protect him, 
and managed to bring all the bigger chaps to 
my way of thinking. I might have foreseen 
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that Palliser's would place the worst con- 
struction on such conduct. They said we 
were ashamed to punish him, or have him 
punished, because he had saved us from 
being licked. But I couldn't have let the 
little beggar be made a scapegoat of, even to 
save myself from a worse imputation. 

As for the deeds that would have been 
done in the match between Ermin’s and 


Palliser’s next year, my imagination refuses 
if Stanley's 


to picture them; perhaps, 
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hadn't turned out an exceptional team and 
beaten them both, so that they never came 
together, footbal would have had to be 
abandoned at Cloisterham as too dangerous 
agame. Melhurst, who nas just been talking 
with me, protests against this. “We have 
always been gentlemen at Cloisterham," he 
says. So we have, I hope; but, for all that, 
I've seen some fairly rough football there, 
and so I'm not altogether sorry that Stanley's 
intervened that next year. 
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The Midnight Feast. 


By M. M. Reap. 


sound was made, not a 

movement heard, 

As the grub to the bedside we 
carried ; 

Not a fellow there uttered a single word, 
Around by the bed where we tarried. 


Ї РОТ A 


We laid it out quickly at dead of night, 
Our sheets into tablecloths turning ; 

By a Christmas candle’s smoky light, 
And a lantern dimly burning. 


No useless trifles encumbered our feast, 
Neither bread, nor water, we tasted ; 
But the cake spread with jam, and the 
buns that were greased, 
Were eaten, and nothing was wasted. 


Few and brief were the words we said, 
And we gave not a hint of sorrow; 


But we mournfully gazed on that vanish- 


ing spread, 
And bitterly thought of the morrow. 
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THE TOCK-BOX THAT JONES HOPED 


TO TAKE BACK TO SCHOOL 


We thought as the gingerbeer poured o'er 
the bed, 
And the jam fell in lumps on the piliow, 
That the morrow would see us arraigned 
'fore the Head, 
And probably birched with a willow. 


Sadly he'll talk of the deeds that are done, 
And for our excesses upbraid us; 

But little we'll care when we think of the fun, 
And maintain that it amply repaid us. 


The whole of our midnight meal was done, 
When the scout gave the sign for retiring ; 
And two minutes later all traces were gone, 
Save the smell the lights made whilst 
expiring. 


Softly the master crept in at the door, 
And his gaze was severe and searching ; 
But we gave not a sign save à sonorous 
snore, 
And so we were saved from a birching. 
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What'sin а Name? 


(Drawn for the ** Boy's Own Paper” by Louis WAIN.) 
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I wonder what it’s like? '' 


I,—‘‘ Catshup ! 


II.—‘‘Catshup, indeed! Why, it's the nastiest 
thing I ever tasted!—Not even mouse- 
| flavoured ! ” 


ITH our present Extra Special 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER for 1902 
we are giving, in addition to 

the wealth of black-and-white illustra- 
tions in the body of the paper, three 
fine- art reproductions, іп colour, well 
worthy of framing for every British 


boy's snuggery. 


The subjects of the pictures will vary 
throughout the large edition of the 
Number we have printed, but there are 
three given with every copy tssued. The 
selection includes the following : 


CoLouRED Pace PLATES.—' Wrecked 
and Saved," by A. Morton; “ Hazy 
Morning, Dieppe," by W. E. Norton; 
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Christmas is Coming ! 


Special Notices. 


"There's No Place Like Home," by 
P. E. Stretton; “ Ashore,” by Е, Bran- 
gwyn, R.B..; “А Good Haul" by 
Dudley Hardy ; '* Messmates," by F. M. 
Stark; “ Discord,’ by John A, Lomax, 
R.B.A.; “ Pensioners,” by George Fox; 
“ Fledgelings," by С. Rossiter; “The 
Queen's Barber," by C. Morton; “The 
First of April," by C. MaoIver Grierson, 
R.I.; “Repairing Armour," by Е. Cole- 
man; “Compulsory Education," by С. 
MacIver Grierson, R..; ‘ Moonrise off 
Gravesend,” by Н. Maurice Page. 


The copyright of these most attractive 
works of art was purchased by us, at the 
time of exhibition, for the “ Boy's Own 
Paper,” in which they subsequently ap- 
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peared. In that form, however, they 
have long been out of print; and so 
many inquiries have been made for 
copies by admirers, that we have thought 
it well to issue them again with this 
Special CHRISTMAS NUMBER, as we did 
a selection with our last Christmas 
edition. 


These coloured plates do NoT, however, 
it should be carefully noted, come within 
the scope of our “* В.О.Р.' Descriptive 
Competition ’’ offers. . 


This will be the very last opportunity 
of ever obtaining the plates thus repro- 
duced, as the expensive lithographic 
stones have been effaced, and no further 
re-issues will therefore be possible. 
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АС „. RETURN TO the circulation desk of any 
N бл University of California Library 


© 0 PB E or to the 
. "NORTHERN REGIONAL LIBRARY FACILITY 
View” . Bldg. 400, Richmond Field Station 
LD-9 80m 11/80 (Bay , University of California 
— Richmond, CA 94804-4698 
ALL BOOKS MAY BE RECALLED AFTER 7 DAYS 
2-month loans may be renewed by calling 
(510) 642-6753 
1-year loans may be recharged by bringing books 
to NRLF 
Renewals and recharges may be made 4 days 
prior to due date 
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